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aet.  I.— fine  ABT  CBITICISM. 

He  Prize  Treatise  on  ike  Fine  Arte  Section  of  the  Great  Ex- 
iOUion  of  1861.  Submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
Con^tihon  for  their  Medal.  By  Henry  Weekes,  A.B. A. 
London :  Yizetelly  and  Company.   1852. 

Me.  Webkbs'  Tery  clever  treatise^  written  during  the  period  of 
tiie  Great  Exhibition,  was  submitted  anonymously  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  in  competition,  for  the  gold  medal,  which  it  ob- 
tained ;  and,  being  applicable,  as  well  to  the  Fine  Arts  generally, 
as  to  the  particular  oollection  of  which  it  it  was  the  exponent, 
it  has  been  pnbUshed  by  the  author ;  who  modestly  pleads  in  ex- 
cuse, that  '*  nothing  tends  more  to  improvement  in  the  Arts, 
than  a  promulgation  of  their  principles,  and  a  familiarization  of 
the  public  mind,  with  those  general  roles  by  which  they  are 
guided ;"  and  if  the  rules  differ  in  some  respects  from  what  are 
generally  deemed  orthodox  opinions,  he  submits  that,  ''the  truth 
may  perhaps  be  dicited  by  comparing  opinions  derived  from 
practical  knowledge,  with  what  has  already  been  advanced  by 
the  mere  theorist.''  In  this  we  heartily  concur — ^we  have 
strong  suspicions  that  of  late  there  is  over  much  theory  pre- 
vailing. 

The  work  is  thoroughly  practical,  written  mostly  in  a  clear 
intelligible  style,  for  the  author  being  perfectly  conversant 
with  aU  the  detaUa  of  his  subject,  has  had  no  necessity,  either 
to  mystify,  or  appear  excessivmy  learned,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
want  of  such  a  requisite.  It  needs  no  dead  men  to  come  from 
iheir  graves  to  tcu  us  that  the  author  is  a  Sculptor,  his  parti- 
ality to  his  own  branch  of  Art,  is  but  too  apparent---a8  a&o  an 
overweening  aiudelv  to  exalt  it ;  this  is  pwhaps  natural  enough, 
but  a  writer  shoidd  endeavour  towards  what  Locke  designates 
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'^  a  state  of  indifferentism,  as  to  which  be  the  right^'^  or  he  can- 
not decide  impartially,  or  instruct  to  good  purpose.  It  is  also 
most  natural,  that  being  an  Associate  of  an  Academy,  he  should 
have  marvellous  faith  in  the  utility  of  such  bodies ;  but  those 
who  are  in  a  less  interested  position  may,  possibly,  question  his 
assertions.  Mr.  W^eekes  makes  it  appear  that  the  Boyal 
Commissioners,  *^  essentially,  if  not  wholly,  rejected  Paintings 
from  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  exalted  Sculpture  to  a  position  it 
never  before  occupied.^'  The  fact  is,  the  Boyal  Commissioners 
were  most  anxious  to  have  paintings,  and  solicited  the  oo-ope- 
ration  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  who  replied,  that  they  could 
only  support  the  Great  Exhibition  to  the  neglect  of  their  own 
Institute — established  expressly  to  sustain  Art — and  they  con- 
ceived, very  justly,  we  think,  that  the  Boyal  Academy  had  a 
prior  claim.  This  attempt  to  unnecessarily  elevate  Sculpture, 
at  the  expense  of  Painting,  pervades  the  entire  work.  Such 
innuendoes,  for  instance,  as  '^Sculpture,  more  haughty  than  her 
sister  Painting,  rarely  condescends  to  depict  the  lower  order  of 
beings/'  We  wonder  he  would  even  allow  them  to  be  sisters, 
though  he  says  "  Architecture  and  Sculpture  are  twin  sisters/' 
The  common  consent  of  mankind,  has  long  ago  determined  the 
precedence  of  the  Arts,  as  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, and  Mr.  Weekes  will  scarcely  succeed  in  making  an  al- 
teration. 

In  a  former  paper^  it  was  shown  that  a  Painter  has 
many  difSculties  to  overcome,  and  various  studies  to 
pursue,  with  none  of  which  a  Sculptor  has  need  to  trouble 
himself — he  has  only  to  study  form,  and  very  little, ar- 
rangement, as  sculptural  compositions  are  necessarily  sim* 
pie.  The  Painter  has  not  only  to  study  color,  light,  and 
shadow,  aereal  and  lineal  perspective,  but  both  form  and 
composition ;  the  latter  including  the  arrangement  of  middle  and 
extreme  distance,  whereas,  in  a  sculptural  subject  there  is  never 
any  background  to  be  considered,  and  as  the  real  form  of  ob- 
jects, and  not  their  appearance,  is  imitated,  the  Sculptor  has 
a  much  easier  task.  Sculpture  had  been  practised  and  brought 
to  great  perfection,  while  Painting  was  but  half  dqveloped.  Bas 
reliefs  are  at  best  but  a  barbarous  imitation  of  a  picture,  and 
it  is  probable,  that  such  sculptural  delineations,  in  low  relief, 
when  partially  colored,  first  suggested  painting ;  specimens  of 
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both  are  amongst  the  Egyptian  remains ;  and  it  is  tolerablj 
certain  that  the  andent  Grecian  paintings  were  without 
landscape  or  scenic  backgronnds,  the  fignres  standing  isolated 
bom  each  other,  with,  sometimes,  a  second  row  over  head, 
to  represent  what  any  modem  Artist  would  place  in  his 
middle  distance :  to  this  day,  many  of  the  conventionalities 
vhidi  cling  to  Painting,  are  derived  from  Scolptore. 

He  has  aU  a  Scolptor's  antipathy  to  color,  and  to  sustain 
his  assertion,  that  color  is  nothing  without  form,  he  makes  a 
CGmparison  of  it  with  sound,  which  is  anything  but  a 
happy  illustration — {os  he  tells  us  that — 

''Ndther  color  nor  music  can  of  themselves  convey  to  the  eye  or 
ear  more  than  general  and  indefinite  notions  or  impressions ;  it  is 
only  when  the  one  is  allied  with  form,  and  the  other  with  lai^foa^, 
thit  distinct  ideas  are  bronght  forth ;  whereas  by  form  or  outline 
sloDc^  nnassisted  by  anything  else,  can  be  expressed  almost  all  that 
Art  is  capable  of,  whether  it  be  the  imitation  of  physical  shapes, 
the  indication  of  intellectual  thoughts,  or  the  depicting  the  passions 
er  feelings.** 

Oh  Shade  of  Mozart  I  what  would  you  say  to  this — oh 
Music  I  that  we  are  told  is  the  only  thing  heavenly  we  have  on 
oarth,  can  it  give  us  nothing  but  indefinite  notions,  until  lao- 
goage  is  brought  to  its  assistance  1  Has  he  never  heard  any  of 
oor  beautiful  old  Irish  airs,  that  excite  almost  to  tears,  and 
which  made  a  celebrated  foreign  composer  say,that  it  must  be  the 
mosic  of  a  people,  who  had  either  suffered  mat  calamity,  or 
were  in  slavery ;  or,  has  he  never  felt  the  quicK  excitement  of  a 
hjely  waltz  or  ^Uop;  has  he  not  heard  of  that  Swiss 
UTi  which  awakened  such  powerful  associations  of  home  and 
tiidied,  that  the  bands  of  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the 
heoxii  service  were  forbidden  to  play  it,  as  it  caused  an  irre- 
natible  impulse  to  return  to  their  loved  country  P  A^n,  has 
l|enot  heard  of  the  spirit  stirring  effect  which  the  rfational 
un  of  the  first  French  Aevolution  had  on  that  most  excitable 
people?  We  can  detect  from  various  passages  in  his  book, 
that  Mr,  Weekes  is  a  most  loyal  man — has  our  National  An- 
them Ood  save  the  Queen  no  effect  on  him — ^unless  words 
fie  joined  to  that  glorious  air  ?  For  our  part,  we  have  always 
iQCuned  to  the  idea,  that  words  rather  injured  than  improved 
beaatifol  music ;  and  with  regard  to  color  being  nothing  un- 
less united  to  form,  does  not  a  brilliant  and  cloudless  sunset 
call  up  other  than  indefinite  ideas  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  ? 
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and  tarely  there  is  very  little  form  in  the  skj ;  or  does  the 
oharm  of  the  rainbow  consist  chiefly  in  its  shape  P  are  not  the 
most  beautiful  similes  of  poeta  taken  from  color?       Mr. 
Weekes  quotes  farther  on,  "  bine-eyed  daughter  of  Jove*'-^ 
'*  ox-eyed  Juno''-*^ot  seeing^  that  in  sopporting  one  pooition 
he  pnlls  down  another.    In  nature,  wherever  wo  see  form, 
there,  also,  is  color;  and  it  is  bootless  striving  to  exalt  one 
above    the  other — they  confer   a   mutual  charm ;  amongst 
Painters,  it  is  true,  color  is  often  studied  to  the  neglect  of 
form,  and  Mr.  Weekes  is  quite  correct  in  stating  this  to  be  a 
faidt  of  the  English  school  of  Art,  in  which  a  want  of  correct 
drawing  is  very  prevalent ;  whether  he  is  justified  in  making 
Bubens  and  V  andyke  the  fathers  of  this  mischief,  we  know 
not,  but  there  is  some  appearance  of  plausibility  in  the  sur- 
mise.    Painting  has  necessarily  mnch  conventionality,  but 
Sculpture  is  nearly  all  conventional — ^nothin^  is  represented 
as  it  appears,  for  instance,  hair,  all  kinds  of  drapeiy,  and  small, 
natural,  or  ornamental  objects,  are  rendered  by  a  set  method, 
which  departs    more  or  less  from  the    exact  resemblance. 
Color  is  always  absent ;  we  agree  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Weekes, 
that  its  introdnction  is  to.  be  deprecated;  those  who  visit 
Madame  Tussaud's  wax  works,  will  see  what  effect  it  pro-^ 
duces,  and  that  the  closer,  or  rather  the  more  servile  approach 
to  nature  which  is  made  by  Art  the  more  it  deteriorates.  He  is 
fond  of  musical  comparisons,  for  we  find  another  eqnally  far- 
fetched, to  the  effect,  that  a  Sculptor  modelling  in  clay,  with 
his  *^  finger  and  thumb,''  has  ''  the  same  species  of  feeling  as 
a  fine  pianoforte  player,  who  draws  expression  from  the  in- 
strument, not  barely  from  correctness  of  note,  but  from  a 
nimtal  absorption  in  the  music,  which  imparts  itself  to  his 
touch,  and  this  affinity  between  head  and  hand  is  interrupted 
in  the  Sculptor  when  the  modelling  tool  intervenes  between 
thA  surface  of  his  work  and  the  delicate  sensation  with  which 
his  hands  are  endowed/'    We  have  heard  of  an  artist  who 
cast  aside  his  brushesi,  and  resolved  in  future  to  paint  only 
with  his  finger.     According  to  the  above,  he  must  have  been 
''a  real  artist;  nevertheless,  the  success  of  his  efforts  was  not 
such  as  to  induce  other  parties  to  do  likewise.     We  opine  that 
Sculptors  trying  their  finger  and  thumb  on  the  marble,  would 
find  the  mental  absorption  somewhat  intercepted. 

The  author  seems  deepW  imbued  with  the  national  feeling 
which  regards  all  that  is  ]Bnglish  as  exoelleat,  and  when  any- 
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thing  fordgn  happens  to  jar  with  some  favorite  John  Biill- 
isD,  he  waxes  wroth ;  we  do  not  think  he  has  at  all  made 
out  his  case  against  the  Milanese  sculpture  room,  which  he 
Mgnates  as  a  '^  sink  of  Art  iniquity/'  and  we  think,  that 
kaying  made  such  sweeping  charges  and  harsh  condemna-. 
tioDfi,  when  fighting  what  he  calls  "  the  battle  of  British  Art/' 
(a  phrase  which  denotes  a  foregone  conclusion)  he  was  bound 
to  luppoii  them  by  instances;  he  only  gives  one — ^The  Eaint- 
ifig Ishmael ;  and  yet  he  describes  it  as  ''a  truthful  copy  q{ 
ftlaraated  nature^  but  painful  the  more  so  for  its  truth,  being 
so  literal  as  to  convey  tiie  idea  of  its  beinga  cast  taken  after 
death/'  now  this  seems  to  us  very  like  commendation;  he 
idds  that  *'  by  representing  the  b^y  alone  without  the  mo- 
ther, M.  Stnusza  has  missed  that  which  in  Sculpture  must 
always  form  the  pathos  of  the  story ;"  this  may  be  ^rue,  but 
nevertheless,  the  artist  has  adhered  to  the  text,  which  is  thus — 

'*  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over  i^invt  him  a  good  wat 
off,  as  it  were  a  how  shot :  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the  death 
of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him,  and  lift  up  her  roice,  and 

wept" 

There  are  so  many  representations  of  Ishmael  with  the 
mother,  that  for  very  variety  one  without  might  be  tolerated, 
and  when  correctly  rendered,  as  this  is,  it  appears  to  us,  as  fit 
a  rabject  as  many  others  we  have  heard  praised,  and  that 
UgUy ;  from  our  recollection  of  it  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
we  tDU]k  his  remarks  on  the  Milanese  sculpture  unneces- 
ttnlj  severe,  although  we  do  not  parade  our  judgment  with 
>Qch  a  travesty  of  infallibility  as  the  following  :— 

"It  voold  be  mock  modesty  were  we  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
ov  being  mistaken  on  this  question,  viewed  generally,  for  haa  we 
not  taken  credit  to  ourselves  for  some  power  of  judp^ent,  as  well  as 
*f°^  experience  in  Art,  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  presump- 
^,  to  faftve  attempted  the  writmg  of  *  general  treatise  on  the 

The  historical  sketch  of  modem  British  art,  up  to  the  pre- 
^t  time,  contained  in  the  second  chapter  is  excellent,  the 
critical  remarks  are  most  judicious,  and  it  merits,  and  will  re- 
Wl,  an  attentive  perusal.  Also,  the  observations  upon  PubUc 
o^taes  are  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  show  that  Mr.  Weekes  is 
^  sound  thinker,  and  that,  however  captivated  by  the  mani- 
^d  exodlencles  of  ancient  sculpture,  ne  will  not  allow  his 
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enthasiasm  to  outran  the  dictates  of  common  sense  :  rightly 
deeming  that  works  of  sculpture  are  intended,  as  much  for 
the  pleasure  and  instraction  of  future  ages,  as  for  our  own 
times ;  he  points  out  the  absurdity  of  representing  the  statues 
of  our  great  men,  like  Grecian  or  Soman  heroes — or  else  in 
a  nondescript  envelope  of  drapery,  that  is  like  no  costume 
ever  worn  by  mankind. 

**  This  is  called  idealizing  a  statue,  and  idealizing  it  is,  there  is  no 
doubt,  in  one  way  of  speaking ;  for  but  little  of  the  individual  cha- 
racter of  the  orinnal  enters  into  the  composition.  It  is,  however,  a 
mistaken  view  ofthe  question  ;  for  the  prunary  object  in  Portraiture, 
whether  in  Fainting  or  Sculpture,  must  be  to  record,  in  a  pleasing 
and  appropriate  manner,  the  personal  resemblance  of  the  original ; 
to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  bodily  form,  in  which  is  contained 
those  mental  powers  that  make  him  admired  or  beloved ;  to  give  to 
the  eye  permanently  that  which  no  history  or  biography  will  be  able 
hereafter  thoroughly  to  convey  to  the  imagination.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  this,  he  must  be  represented  surrounded  by  those  cir- 
cumstances that  mark  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  employ- 
ments in  which  he  is  engaged.  .  .  •  By  removing  the  peculiarity 
of  the  general  form,  and  depriving  the  figure  of  its  dress  and  custo- 
mary accessories,  the  individuality  ofthe  lace  becomes  more  apparent 
and  incongruous.  The  work,  under  this  sort  of  treatment,  amounts 
at  the  best  but  to  a  sort  of  bastard  idealization." 

Mr.  Weekes  does  not,  however,  advocate  a  mere  literal 
copying  of  costume,  as  if  the  statue  was  to  commemorate 
the  dress  and  not  the  man.  He  shows  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing and  arranging  judiciously — that  a  great  deal  of  modem 
costume,  even  to  the  every  day  street  dress,  presents  excellent 
and  graceful  forms  under  skilful  treatment ;  and  we  entirely 
concur  in  the  remarks  thrown  out,  that  "  an  artist  of  right 
feeling  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  this,  though  perhaps  no- 
thing serves  so  much  to  distinguish  his  works  from  that  of 
inferior  men,  as  due  attention  in  this  particular.^'  It  reminds 
us  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds*  remark,  ^'  that  rules  are  fetters 
only  to  the  man  of  no  genius/'  we  have  ever  found  the 
incapables  ready  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  difficulty 
of  making  anything  effective  out  of  the  stiff  modern  costume. 

The  chapter  descriptive  of  the  materials  and  processes  used 
in  the  Fine  Arts  will  prove  highly  entertaining,  as  well  as  in- 
stractive,  to  many  readers,  because,  unless  amongst  the  artistic 
class,  very  little  is  known  of  the  modus  operandi,*  It  vrill 
also  show  how  little  change  there  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be, 

*  See  also  a  paper  on  Modera]|Water  Color  Painting  in  Ibibk  Qvak- 
TiaLT  Rbviiw,  Vol.  I„  p.  Sl6. 
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in  the  procedure  of  Art— notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  dis- 
coveries in  physical  science — experimental  pldlosophy,  and 
chjmistry — ^Art  remains  nnohanged' — new  discoveries  having 
only  for  their  object  the  multiplying  of  copies  by  a  saving  of 
time  and  labor,  and  a  consequent  cheapening  of  cost.  ^'  In 
a  word/'  as  Mr.  Weckes  .writes,  "  mechanism  may  increase  Art 
imitations,  but  the  only  power  from  which  Art  itself  can  draw 
excellenoe,  is  that  power  of  volition  imparted  through  the 
nerves,  at  whose  command  the  muscles  of  the  hand  depict  the 
image  that  exists  within  the  brain/' 

The  lamentable  deficiencies  in  the  ornamental  art  of  silver 
modelling  and  chasing  are  well  pointed  out^  and  also  the  rea- 
sons of  the  defects.  We  commend  this  chapt!er  to  the  especial 
pemsal  of  all  silver-smiths,  and  of  those  who  mean  to  employ 
them.  The  most  expensive,  as  well  as  the  .most  execrable, 
specimeDs  of  ornamental  art  we  have  ever  seen,  were  of  silver, 
and  especially  when  of  English  workmanship ;  indeed,  from  Mr. 
Weekes'  description  of  their  procedure,  it  would  be  strange  if 
it  were  otherwise.  But  we  differ  with  him  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  superiority  of  the  foreigner.  The  true  cause  is  the  want 
of  a  general  diffusion  of  the  power  of  drawing,  and  by  conse- 
qnenoe,  a  want  of  taste  in  the  mass  of  the  public.  .  And  until 
drawmg  becomes  a  part  of  elemental  education,  and  iTas  ge- 
neral as  the  ability  to  write  (for  it  is  little  more  difficult,  at 
least  to  a  moderate  degree),  matters  will  not  be  materially 
mended.  The  Schools  of  Design  lately  established  will  achieve 
nothing,  at  present  they  are  not  teaching  design  so  much 
S3  teaching  drawing.  Mr.  Weekes  would  appear  to  have 
somewhat  similar  ideas  with  ourselves  on  this  subject.     He 


**  Ornament,  to  be  useful,  must  be  simple,  and  be  produced  by 
ntans  within  the  power  of  the  manj.  A  few  costly  articles,  made 
to  suit  the  luzurious  habits  and  extravagant  wants  of  an  over-wealthy 
patronage,  will  not  mark  ns  as  a  nation  possessing  taste.  To  reaUy 
deserve  that  title,  the  commonest  thing  which  we  use,  the  simplest 
object  with  which  we  are  surroimded  in  our  daily  walks  of  life«  must 
display  it  Taste  mast  find  its  way  into  the  cottage  as  well  as  the 
puaoe^  and  show  itself,  as  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  not  the  result  of 
oceasional  efforts,  but  as  if  it  had  grown  up  with  us  until  it  had  be- 
l^me  part  and  parcel  of  ourselves,  necessary  for  our  eigoyment,  and 
inteparable  from  our  existence." 

Viewed  altogether,  the  excellencies  in  Mr.  Weeks'  book 
much  outnumber  anv  deficiencies;  and  as  we  have  not  spared 
the  latter^  so  the  former  are  justly  entitled  to  our  highest 
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commendation.  The  work  appears  very  opportabdijj  and  it 
gives  U8  unfeigned  pleasure  to  find  that,  ori^^inally  intended  for 
private  circulationi  it  has  excited  so  much  intereBft,  aa  to  call 
for  a  more  general  publicity. 

The  critical  chapter  on  the  Sculpture  in  the  Oreat  Ezhibi** 
tion  is  not  the  best  portion  of  the  JStm^.  We  are  almoat 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  Launce-— '^  Oh  I  would  that  were 
out/'  He  appears  over  anxious  to  say  kind  things  of  his  eon* 
temporaries  in  the  arts,  and  abounds  with  odd  and  affected 
phraseology,  such  as — '^The  marble  not  only  breathes  bat 
the  very  heart  palpitates  within"-—''  It  is  not  so  mtiofa  the 
bodily  likeness  that  is  here  given^  as  the  outward  visible  aign 
of  the  inward  soul  and  spirit  of  the  original.''  ''  He  carves 
out  new  thoughts  on  the  marble,  stamps  it  with  new  impres- 
sions— ogives  us,  &;c.**  ''  With  all  its  affectation  of  dress  the 
head  teems  with  thought."  There  is  also  a  passage  which 
savors  exceedingly  of  one  of  the  Chadband  discourses  so  ad- 
mirably presented  by  Dickens : — 

"  How  great,  and  yet  how  little,  in  Sculpture,  are  the  distinctions 
between  the  work  of  genins  and  mere  hanoioraft  t  the  material,  the 
subject,  the  form,  the  treatment,  the  attitude,  "Uie  combination  of 
parts,  the  arrans^ement  of  lines,  in  both  shall  be  all  but  alike ;  and 
yet  the  one  shall  express  thought,  feeling,  impulse,  emotion,  passion* 
sentiment,  life,  action,  power ;  shall  gain  for  itself  admiration,  love, 
sympathy  ;  shall  breathe,  speak,  persnade,  inspire  us,  win  us,  lead  na 
by  its  silent  eloquence  to  new  ideas,  new  associations*  new  pleasures, 
and  obtain  at  last  a  permanent  mastery  over  the  so^l,  which  we  in 
vain  resist,  and  are  the  gainers  bv  acknowledging ;  while  the  other, 
with  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  with  all  its  correctness,  without 
even  a  fault,  shall  be  incapable  of  moving  us  towards  it,  of  gaining 
for  itself  either  oar  respect  or  our  affbotion ;  and  why  is  this  differ- 
ence  ?  It  is  dependent  neither  on  the  study,  the  experience,  or  the 
knowledge,  of  the  artist ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  sources  from 
whence  tne  work  has  sprung ;  of  whether  the  stream  has  flowed  from 
the  hot-springs,  or  the  ice-^rgs  of  humanity." 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  write  critiques  on 
Art,  and  Mr.  Weekes'  Essay  has  set  ns  considering 
many  of  the  errors  commonly  prevalent  in  such.  The  ap- 
proaching Irish  Industrial  Exhioition  will,  no  doubt,  evoke 
much  artistic  criticism — for  the  Managing  Committee  seem 
particularly  anxious  to  collect  pictures  and  statues. 

The  cntiques  on   literature  are    far  in  advance   of  those 
on  the  Fine  Arts.    To   do  the   Press  justice,  it  is  most^ 
anxious    to   repair   the    deficiency ;     but    there    is    much^ 
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difieolty  in  finding  writen  competent  to  dischaiigeth  is  onerous 
jaty^  as  it  requifes  a  considerable  amount  of  artistic  know- 
ledge— ife  might  (Bten  add^  skill  in  Art^-KX)mbi!ied  with 
Imuj  power,  to  aohiet^d  it  siiccessftdly ;  and  this  '^  happeneth 
nrely.^'  Hie  fact  that  literary  men^  as  a  class^  are  non* 
v6^6cj  has  been  already  observed  npon ;  and  this  truth  is 
si&galari  inasmuch  as  no  two  classes  of  mankind  so  nearly 
lesflttUein  their  tastes,  feelings,  and  habits,  as  artists  and 
asthcors.  Many  Bainters  have,  however,  been  very  tolerable 
vritets^  and  the  best  dissertations  npon  Art  are  by  them ;  but, 
for  obvious  reasons,  their  pens  are  seldom  critical. 

Thackeray    has    occasionally    written    some  papers  upon 
Aft  wfaidi  are  admirable ;  at  one  time,  we  bdieve,  he  practised 
M  an  artist,  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  excellence. 
He  oomplaiDS  that  ^editors  send  their  reporters,  indifferently,  to 
a  poliee-office  or  a  picture^galla!^,  and  expect  them  to  describe 
Corregio,  or  an  alarming  fire,  with  equal  fidelity.''  For  the  most 
not  this  is  true  Plough,  but  is  often  rehctantihr  submitted  to 
ffdm  the  difficulty  of  procuring  better  critics.  We  have  known 
manj  instances  wkefre  edited  hove  Udcen  infinite  pains  in  this 
puticobr,  and  gone  muchottt  of  their  way  to  enHst  efficient  co* 
operation.    The  public,  nnqoefiftionably,  evince  an  increasing 
taste  for  Art,  smd  a  readiness  to  acqtdre  just  ideas  of  exceUence, 
sbown  by  a  distrust  of  its  own  judgment,  and  a  readiness  to 
adopt  opinions  put  forward  by  irhf^  it  deems  authority.    It  is, 
therefore,  lamentable  that  public  opinion  should  be  in  this 
particular  mis-directedy  of  which  there  is  but  too  much  Mkdi- 
Wd,  from  the  mfultitnde  of  false  prophets  teaching  absurd 
doctrines.  In  many  respects,  it  would  be  better  that  l£e  public 
followed  the  dictates  of  its  own  common  sense,  in  prdEerence 
to  the  dicta  of  dilettante  scribUera,  who  often  do  not  themselves 
know  their  own  meaning.    A  painter,  in  the  ti«ie  sense  of  the 
word^  would   infinitely  prefer  the  unstudied  criticism  of  a 
hombie  mechanic,  to  the  would-be  artistic  lore  of  the  half 
connoisseur.    Algarotti,  writing  upon  the  importance  of  tiie 
public  judgment  for  the  guidance  of  artists,  seems  to  have 
entertained  some  sueh  opinions,  for  be  instances  it  as  the  tribu- 
nal to  which  the  most  accomplished  artists,  ancient  as  well  as 
niodern^  have  alike  submitted;  a  tribunal  which,  being  free  firom 
P^ality,  and  guided  generally  by  a  certain  natural  good  sense, 
b  ^bled  ttltimatdy  to  arriye  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  talents 
of  artists :  not  but  that,  occasionally,  through  the  novelty  of  a 
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subject  or  the  tricks  of  those  who  exhibit  it,  mistakes  are  com- 
mitted. Stilly  he  goes  on  to  say — without  knowing  anything  of 
contrast,  light  and  shade,  richness  of  coloring^ideal  form,  or,  in 
short,  how  this'or  that  particular  eflect  is  produced,  the  public 
judge,  and  from  its  judgment  there  is  no  appeal.  It  was  this,  that 
encouraged  Titian  to  follow  the  paths  of  Giorgione  and  nature ; 
that  solemnly  belied,  and  turned  to  their  shame,  the  judgment 
which  certain  Canons,  assembled  in  Chapter,  had  jpronpunced 
concerning  a  work  of  Vandyke ;  that  placed  the  Communion 
of  St.  Jerome  on  a  footing  with  the  Transfiguration  of  Baphael, 
in  spite  of  the  clamor  which  was  at  first  raised  by  the  rivals 
of  Domenichino  against  that  magnificent  performance ; — that 
multitude  who,  properly  speaking,  are  the  first  masters  of  a 
painter,  as  well  as  his  sovereign  judges.  Had  Algarotti  lived 
in  our  times,  he  would  certainly  have  advocated  the  Money 
Prize  System  for  Art  Unions,  instead  of  the  Committee  of  Se- 
lection and  Taste. 

It  were  well  if  the  critics  of  the  Press  would  also  act  more 
on  their  own  judgment ;  they  do,  too  often,  what  Algarotti 
describes  painters ^as  prone  to— judge  of  Art  according  to  Paolo 
or  Guercino,  as  writers  do  according  to  Boccaccio  andDavanzati, 
rather  than  according  to  nature  and  to  truth.  This,  the 
besetting  sin  of  newspaper  critics,  has  been  so  excellently  de- 
scribed by  Thackeray,  that  we  cannot  resist  quoting  it,  especially 
as  the  article  appeared  several  years  back  :— 

**  Tou  will  observe  thaf  such  a  critic  has  ordinarily  his  one  or  two 
idols  that  he  worships ;  the  one  or  two  painters,  namely,  into  whose 
studios  he  has  free  acces,  and  from  whose  opinions  he  forms  his  own. 
There  is  Dash,  for  instance,  of  the  Star  newspaper ;  now  and  anon 
you  hear  him  discourse  of  the  fine  arts,  and  you  may  take  your  affi- 
davit that  he  has  just  issued  from  Blank's  atelier  all  Blank's  opinions 
he  utters-^utters  and  garbles,  of  course  ;  all  his  likings  are  founded 
on  Blank's  dicta,  and  all  his  dislildngs :  'tis  probable  that  Blank  has 
a  rival,  one  Asterisk,  living  over  the  way.  In  Dash's  eye  Asterisk 
is  the  lowest  of  creatures.  At  every  fresh  exhibition  you  hear  how 
'  Mr.  Blank  has  transcended  his  already  transcendent  reputation ;' 
*  Billions  have  been  trampled  to  death  while  rushing  to  examine  his 
grand  portrait  of  Lady  Smigsmag.'  'His  picture  of  Sir  Claude 
Galipach  is  a  gorgeous  representation  of  aldermanic  dignity,  and 
high  chivalric  grace.'  As  for  Asterisk,  you  are  told,  '  Mr.  Asterisk 
•  has  two  or  three  pictures — ^pretty,  but  weak,  repetitions  of  his  old 
faces  and  subjects  in  his  old  namby-pamby  style.  The  committee, 
we  hear,  rejected  most  of  his  pictures :  the  committee  are  very  com. 
passionate.  How  dared  they  reject  Mr.  Blank's  stupendous  historical 
picture  of  So-and-So  ?" 
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AaoUier  ill  effect  of  this  kind  of  partiality  is,  that  where 
the  artist  favored  by  the  critic  happens  to  possess  inferior  abi- 
lities—the  whole  tone  of  the  critique,  however  excellent  in 
other  respects,  becomes  injured :  as  there  is  no  weight  at- 
tidied  to  the  praise  which  is  equally  apportioned  to  some 
execrable  daub.  Nothing  ought  to  induce  the  critic  of  the 
Preea  to  fall  into  this  weakness  of  favoritism :  he  is  dis- 
eliargiog  a  duty  to  the  public ;  and  to  praise  or  censure  un- 
joatljisa  moi4;  woful  aereUction.  As  tocensure,  severity  is 
not  a  desirable  procedure,  although  infinitely  easier  than  to 
pnuse  with  discriminatiou.  Much  pretension,  or  affectation, 
QDaocompanied  by  any  ability,  demands  exposure— it  earns 
the  lash,  and  has  an  indubitable  right  to  its  wages ;  but  in 
most  cases  it  would  be  the  better  course  to  pass  mediocr  ty 
bj  m  silence— it  is  keener  punishment  than  is  imagined ;  and 
if  there  be  latent  abilify,  it  is  not  a  discouragement  to  buding 
effort,  bat  rather  an  incentive.  Dr.  Wolcot»  in  his  lyric 
Odei  to  Peters,  describes — 

^  What  rage  for  fame  attends  both  great  and  small. 
Better  be  durtmadf  than  mentioned  not  all." 

The  philosophic  and  transcendental  style  of  criticism  is  in 
great  £avor  with  some  writers,  and  is,  perhaps,  about  the  mo&i 
fblsomeof  all;  ''High  Art,'*  and  ''the  Ideal,  are  their  favorite 
themes;  they  commonly  use  the  pedantic  tenn  aesthetic,  and  dis- 
ooorse  very  learnedly  indeed,  to  aul  appearance.  A  little  learning 
in  Art  is  a  most  dangerous  thing— better  Car  have  none.  With 
tiiem  the  painter  is  a  species  of  high  priest  whose  sacred  mis- 
sion  is  to  regenerate  mankind,  he  speaks  to  the  holier  instincts 
of  oar  nature,  &c.  &c.  Such  writers  see  beauties  in  pictures 
vhich  those  who  painted  them  never  dreamt  of,  and  discover 
vaota  that  Art  never  can,  never  did — ^never  will  sup- 
ply. Such  rhapsodies  convey  about  the  same  amount  of  in- 
formation as  Burke's  essay  on  the  Sublime  and  BeauijjfiU;  or 
Knakin's  chapters  upon  Tie  Ideal.  Every  body  knows  that 
there  is  vulgar  and  refined  Art.  It  is  the  property  of  genius 
to  refine  all  it  approaches.  Nothing,  howsoever  homely,  that 
it  will  not  invest  with  a  charm.  There  is  not  so  much  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject  as  in  its  treatment.    In  poetry  and  paint- 

21  aU  subjects^  from  the  lowliest  to  the  most  exiJted,  have 
e,  by  their  delicacy  of  expression,  gained  the  admiration  and 
i^plaase  of  numkind.     Genius  seems  possessed  of  an  instinct 
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that  enables  it  to  grasp  that  whieh  is  eicellent^  atid  reject  the 
unsuitable;  and,  like  other  instincts,  it  defies  delBnition-*— he 
who  has  it,  is  mostly  unaware  of  his  possession ;  nor  can  he 
impart  to  another,  that,  which  to  him  seems  so  easy  of  acquire- 
ment ;  thus,  all  attempts  to  embody  it  in  rules,  or  prescribe 
its  line  of  action,  is  labor  misdirected.  The  province  of  Art 
is  to  select  appropriately  and  with  judgment,  but  not  to 
create;  when  it  attempts  the  latter  it  fails  nnseraUy — the 
dumsy,  leaden  effort  is  of  the  earth,  earthy :  it  seems  a  glo- 
rious thing  to  soar  above  the  clouds ;  but  when  maH  miuces 
his  covfi  d'essai  and  falls  meanly  prostrate  like  fiibled  Icarus, 
no  feeling  save  of  the  ridiculous  occurs  to  the  spectator  of 
his  abortive  effort.  The  rery  greatest  intellects  have  not  been 
free  from  this  striving  after  the  impossibles-soften  endeavour- 
ing to  convey  in  Fainting  and  Sculpture  what  is  incapable  of 
representation.  Michael  Angelo,  in  his  great  statue  of  Moses, 
attempts  to  represent  the  Tcsplendent  glory  which  the  Israel- 
ites ^besought  him  to  veil,  by — Oh  ye  gods ! — ^a  pair  of  builds 
horns  I  and  there  are  not  wantii^menof  superior  endowments 
to  tell  us  that  it  is  a  sublime  lendering  or  the  attribute  of 
Divinity.  Poetiy,  too,  abounds  with  similar  absurdities,  but 
the  poet  can  often  explain  his  language  as  merely  figurative; 
the  Painter,  however,  converts  the  Eastern  imagery  of  a  trumpet 
blast  into  a  brazen  reality.  There  is  an  immensity  of  conven- 
tional tradition  encumbering  Art,  that  has  been  mcreased  by 
succeeding  a^.  Many  of  the  untutored  and  half  savage 
ideas  of  mankmd,  in  his  early  efforts  at  civilization,  form,  at 
this  moment,  revered  canons  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and 
from  use,  long  habit,  and  early  association,  their  incongruities 
do  not  strike  us.  Thus,  to  most  people,  the  representation  of 
a  winged  figure  blowing  a  trumpet,  is  a  classic  and  ideal  re- 
presentation of  Fame,  but  if  the  orthodox  trmnpet  was  con- 
verted into  a  comet-a-piston  or  ophicleide,  every  body  would 
laugh,  and  yet  one  is  not  less  ridiculous  than  the  other.  All 
these  are  gross  and  sensual  ideas — strange  it  is  that  those  who 
are  the  greatest  advocates  for  such  symDolmng,  lay  claim  to 
most  intellectnality  and  etherialism.  In  mediievBl  times,  man- 
kind were  pleased,  even  awe  struck,  by  what  are  now  deemed 
barbarous  representations;  those  in  our  own  times  who  are 
gratified  by  what  they  call  High  Art,  have  a  right  to  their  en- 
jc^ment,  but  they  have  no  presumptive  right  to  indoctrinate  as 
with  their  halucmations — endeavouring  to  divert  public  taste 
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towiids  objeota  foragn  to  its  ^mpaihiee,  ereatiog  a  pmndo 
claaric  taste,  instead  of  the  national  tone  and  feeUng  for  Art  iu 
imison  with  oar  habits^  institutions^  and  climate. 

AU  styles  of  Art  have  something  good  in  them :  and  that 
species  which  flourished  during  various  ages  in  different  olimes^ 
waa  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  amongst  which 
each  SQCceding  style  was  gradually  developed,  than  that  of 
mj  other  which  preceded  it — climate  snd  race  have  their  in- 
fluence on  Artj  and  although  it  unquestionably  has  a  spon- 
taneous origin  amongst  manKind,  and  is  as  universal  as  the 
religious  feelingi  yet  it  also  derives  something  from  the  past 
age.  Indian  art,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancimty  appears 
again  in  the  Egyptian ;  the  remains  of  Sculpture  in  Nineveh, 
show  a  great  improyement  upon  that  of  jB^pt,-— although 
behind  Greek  Art,  from  which  again  the  Somans  derived 
moA;  still  each  of  thest  epochs  had  distinctive  characters  of 
their  own,  inAasolQbly  eonnected  with  the  genius  of  each 
people :  thus  also,  the  Art  which  gradually  gained  vitality,  as 
Etirope  emerged  from  the  barbarism  which  overwhelmed 
the  Soman  Empire,  had  distinctive  features  utterly  dissimilar 
from  sny  that  went  before,  and  yet  powerfully  strengthened 
and  stifflukted  by  ancient  examples.  It  is,  however,  un- 
foitiQiate,  that  when  a  critic  acquires  a  fancy  for  any  particular 
ilyle,  he  can  see  no  excellencies  in  any  other]  and  hence 
moat  oj^osite  opinions  and  dicta  are  lehemently  propounded, 
to  the  utter  consternation,  alike  of  those  who  do,  and  those 
who  do  not,  know  any  thing  of  Art* 

A  distinguished  writer^  giTea  his  opiikioA  of  Qitfk  art 
thns:^ 

*<Tha  oontemplation  of  such  specintni  of  it  as  we  possess  hath 
alva^a,  to  tell  the  truth,  left  us  in  a  state  of  unpleaBant  woodermept 
and  perplexity.  It  carries  corporal  heautv  to  a  pitch  of  painful  per. 
feetioB  and  deifies  the  body  and  bones  truly ,  but,  by  dint  of  sneer 
heta^,  k  leaves  hnmanity  altogether  inhuman— fiiite  heartless  and 
paiMoalsaa.  htfok  at  ApioUo  the  divine :  there  is  no  Uood  in  his 
Barbie  Teins,  no  warmth  in  his  bosoniy  no  fire  or  speculation  in  his 
dull  awf^  eyes*  Laocoon  writhes  and  twists  in  an  anguish  that 
serer  csDi  in  the  breast  of  any  spectator  create  the  smallest  degree 
^  pity.  8«9h  monseers  of  beauty  are  c^nite  ont  of  the  reach  of 
himan  ayoMpaHiy :  the;  were  purposely  (by  the  poor  benighted  h^9r 
thena  Ho  roUowed  this  error  and  strove  to  make  their  error  as 

'    ■■<  M     111     j^    ■<»pPi      I If        Mil      »yp"^ f    I  I  I  I  ■<  U         W »«    I      wr  m     |wi  iiipi 

^  yr.U,  TbackemjF« 
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grand  m  poadble)  plmoed  beyond  it  They  leemed  to  tikink  that  hu- 
man joy  and  sorrowj  passion  and  lore^  were  mean  and  contemptible 
in  themselves.  Their  gods  were  to  be  calm,  and  share  in  no  such 
feelinffs.  How  much  grander  is  the  character  of  the  Christian 
school)  which  teaches  that  love  is  the  most  beautiftd  of  all  things, 
and  the  first  and  highest  ornament  of  beauty  in  art  1" 

At  utter  variance  with  this  we  have  the  following,  from  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fine  Arts,  by  Allan  Cunningham  :^ 

^  That  the  sculpture  of  Greece  surpasses  the  art  of  all  other  nations* 
can  be  proved  by  all  who  choose  to  assert  it  We  need  only  point  to  some 
half  dozen  groups  and  statues*  and  ask  what  productions  of  our  latter 
days  can  be  compared  to  them.  A  divine  spirit  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  loveliest  of  all  created  shi^pes*  the  beholder  felt  a  lift- 
ing up  as  he  sazed ;  the  statues  of  the  gods  were  the  poetrv  of  a 
land  charmed  into  marble.  The  actions  which  the  gods  performed 
.were  done  with  a  divine  ease  which  cost  the  body  no  exertion.  The 
actions  of  men  demanded  muscular  effort*  and  were  accomplished 
with  labour  and  difficulty.  Apollo  and  Bacchus  were  celestial  con- 
querors* yet  look  at  their  smooth  and  elegant  forms ;  men  with  saeh 
bodies  cotdd  not  have  prevailed  in  the  strife  as  thev  did.  ApoUo 
slays  the  Pythian  serpent  with  the  ease  of  a  god  and  seems  uncon- 
scious of  doing  anythmg  uncommon." 

In  Mr.  Weekes'^My  he  tells  us  that — ''  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
is  like  nothing  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  met  with  in  nature, 
it  is  only  so  far  like  him  that  it  in  no  way  affords  a  physical 
impossihility.^* 

When  Benjamin  Westi  afterwards  President  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy* visited  Italy,  there  was  much  anxiety  felt  to  witness  his 
emotions  at  beholding  some  of  the  Greek  masterpieces  of  Art, 
and  with  some  little  form  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Bdvideret, 
was  suddenly  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  young  American- 
bat  the  group  which  surrounded  him  were  horrified  by  his 
sudden  exclamation,  of  ''  Oh !  a  young  Mohawk.*'  He  after- 
wards explained  in  some  degree  the  unfavorable  impression 
which  his  involuntary  crticism  had  caused,  by  describing  the 
native  dignity  and  grace  of  a  voung  Indian  warrior.  But  his 
description  was  excellent,  and  no  doubt  the  statue  was  ima- 

g'ned  from  similar  types  of  humanity.  The  achievements  of 
omer's  heroes  are  the  doings  of  a  tnbe  of  Blackfoot  Indians, 
very  little  poetized ;  for  the  every  day  life  of  such  people  is  in- 
finitely more  poeticaly  than  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  affords  much  better  scope  both  for  artist  and  poet 
Contrast  an  English  soldier  in  heavy  marching  order,  having  the 
semblance  of  a  flower  pot  on  his  head,  and  a  box  on  his  back. 
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wiih  8  half  naked  Kaffir^  girded  with  a  tanic  of  leo- 
pard tails-- which  is  the  most  graceful  or  digmfied  P  Bat 
place  a  modem  regiment  in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  in  juxta- 
position with  a  horde  of  Kaffirs  and  the  scale  tarns  directly ; 
emotiona  of  grandeur  and  power  are  suggested  by  the  one, 
ud  mere  savagery,  by  the  other.  Thus  the  aim  of  modem 
Art  oaght  not  to  be  directed  to  the  imitation  of  ancient,  for 
that  is  ab'eady  perfect  of  its  kind,  it  should  aspire  to  new  and 
ontrodden  paths.  All  the  opinions  on  Oreek  Art  which  we  have 
instanced  are  equally  descriptive  of  the  peculiar  emotions,  or  line 
of  thought  suggested  to  each  spectator  in  viewing  them,  but 
they  in  common  with  most  other  critics,  make  the  works  re- 
sponsible for  what  is  solely  in  their  own  minds,  every  thing 
depends  on  the  temperament  of  the  spectator.  Viewing  a 
work  of  Art  is  like  seeing  faces  in  the  fire,  and  what  may  not 
be  suggestive  to  one  individual,  will  to  another;  but  the  worst 
of  it  is,  that  some  critic  with  high  wrought  sensibilities,  who 
does  not  find  himself  touched  by  what  was  probably  never 
meant  to  touch  such  as  he,  falls  foul  of  the  unfortunate 
artist  directly.  Critics  are  of  various  tastes  and  likings,  and 
one  class  has  pretty  nearly  as  good  reason  to  be  gratified  as 
another,  but  they  are  all  unanimous  in  this  respect — 
each  thinks  his  own  taste  is  the  only  tme  one,  and  that  all 
others  should  give  way. 

Certain  critics  of  the  above  stamp*  are  usually  fond  of 
telKng  us  that  sentiment  is  all  and  everything  in  a  picture ; 
meaning  thereby,  that  artistic  learning,  slall,  or  power  of  hand 
are  as  nothing,  and  that  what  commonplace  unintellectual 
people  would  call  an  execrable  daub,  is  by  virtue  of  this  so 
called  sentiment,  a  high  class  production — a  writer  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  gives,  in  all  earnestness,  the  fol- 
following  description  of  the  feeling.  '^  That  sentiment  is  the 
first  quality  in  a  picture ;  second,  that  to  say  whether  this 
sentiment  exists  or  no,  rests  with  the  individual  entirely ^  the 
said  sentiment  not  being  capable  of  any  definition.''  So  if  it 
exist  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the  crotchety  brain  of  the  onlooker, 
jnst  as  grotesque  resemblances  to  certain  faces  or  other  ob- 
jects are  sometimes  observed  in  trees,  rocks,  &c.  The  absur- 
dity of  making  this  quality,  (if  indeed  it  cxn  so  be  called) 
compensate  for  bad  drawing,  color,  and  composition,  re- 
quires we  think  no  further  comment.  Pictures  afford  plea^ 
sure  to  the  individual  by  the  same  rule  that  gratification  is,  or 
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is  not  derived  by  bim  fion  the  yarieties  iwd  phases  of  nature ; 
and  anything  in  nattw  is  a  £air  anbject  for  the  painter^  bat  he 
must  treat  it  natorsU?,  and  with  discrimini^ioQ.  His  compac- 
tion must  not  look  Uko  a  lot  of  properties  brought  together 
and  settled  out  for  show^  and  over  aU  should  prevail  a  certain 
refinement,  adopting  the  happy  medium  between  the  excess  of 
mock  sentimeotolism,  and  the  vulgarity  of  literal  representatiou. 
In  the  words  of  the  elder  Disraeli — *^  unaocompamed  by  enthu- 
siasm, genius  will  produce  nothing  but  uninteresting  works  of 
Art.  Enthusiasm  is  that  secret  hfmnonious  spirit  wmch  bovera 
over  the  productions  of  geniusi  throwing  the  reader  of  a  book  or 
the  spectator  of  a  statue,  into  the  very  ideal  presence  wh^ice 
these  works  have  really  originated/' 

There  is  another  species  of  criticismi  which  has  of  late  years 
risen  up,  and  is  now  in  fiUl  perfectiozH^it  is  that  of  print  publish- 
ers; their  notions  of  relative  excellence  are  mainly  gmded  by 
the  consideration  of  whether  it  will  sell  to  the  public  wheii 
done  into  a  print;  but  their  style  of  criticism  does  not  fullvdeve* 
k>pe  itself  until  the  work  is  published,  or  about  to  be  published. 
Then  all  the  praises  which  language  is  capabl<3  of  embody- 
ing are  lavished  upon  *'  the  talented  artist/'  and  his  ''highly 
^ective  and  most  meritorious  production/'  Sometimes  they 
issue  little  pamphlets,  crammed  with  commendations,  generally 
concluding  with  the  announcement  that  the  picture  is  now 
being  engraved  tn  the  finest  Une  manner,  &;c  &c. — a  signifi- 
cant conclusion  in  the  spirit  of  the  epitaph  at  F^re  la  Chaise, 
'*  erected  by  the  inconsolable  widow,  who  still  carries  on  the 
business  at  the  comer  of  the  Bue"— something  or  other — 
we  forget  the  name.  It  would  be  merely  harmless  puffing, 
were  it  not  that  the  mass  of  the  public  are  greatly  innueneed 
by  it,  and  are  often  brought  to  think  that  in  the  highest  de- 
gree excellent,  which  is  frequently  but  respectable  mediocrity. 
There  is  no  counsd  to  be  neard  upon  the  other  side,  as  the 
press,  not  liking  to  damage  a  pecuniary  private  speculation, 
generally  refrain  from  any  censures.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, if  the  example  set  by  Xke  Timea  were  more  firequeatly 
foUowed-^of  heaomg  certain  praises,  both  of  books  and  pic- 
tures, by  the  significant  word — [advb&tisehbnt]. 

This  digression  has  brought  us  quite  away  from  Mr. 
Weekes*  Ewi^f  and  we  cannot  better  fonclude  than  by  re- 
commending a  perusal  of  it  to  all  interested  in  Art  and  its 
progreis. 


Ajct  n.— the  STBEETS  of  DUBLIN. 


NO.   V. 

GKAnoN«STBEET  recdved  its  name  from  Henry  Fitz  Soy,  first 
duke  of  Grafton)  son  of  Charles  II.  by  the  duchess  of  Cleve* 
land;  the  duke,  who  is  described  as  a  ''  tall  black  man,''  was 
bam  in  166S,  and  married  Isabella,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Heniy  Bennett,  earl  of  Arlington.  The  duke  of  Grafton 
acted  as  high  constable  of  England  at  the  coronation  of 
James  H.,  whom  he  deserted  on  the  landing  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  received  his  death-wound  while  leading  the 
grenadiers  at  the  assault  on  Cork  in  1690.  On  the  western 
aide  of  Grafton-street  a  reminiscence  of  the  times  of  the  Be- 
atoration  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  "  Tangier-lane/'  so 
afyled  6om  the  fortress  of  that  name  in  Africa,  which  formed 
portion  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  queen  of 
Uurles  n.,  by  whom  in  1662  it  was  made  a  free  port  and 
eodowed  with  many  commercial  privileges,  the  expense  of 
mainfaiiwiTig  it  being  charged  upon  the  Irish  revenue.  The 
total  annual  cost  of  this  estaolishment  appears  from  an 
official  manuscript  to  have  amounted  to  £42,338  12^.  2]9^., 
and  it  was  specially  ordered  that  all  necessaries  for  the 
soldiers  there  garrisoned,  as  clothes,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings, 
boots,  belts,  &.,  should  "  be  always  bought  in  Ireland,  and 
no  where  else,  and  that  at  as  easy  rates  as  may  be '"  the  lord 
lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland  being  directed 
''to  appoint  some  fit  persons  to  supervise  the  buying  of  the 
said  clothes  and  necessaries  for  the  soldiers,  so  as  the  same  may 
effectually  be  furnished  good  in  kind  and  at  the  cheapest  rates. 
We  also  find  the  commons  of  England  in  their  address  to  the 
ting  in  1680,  complaining  that  ''Tangier  had  been  several 
times  under  Popish  governors,  that  the  supplies  sent  thither, 
had  been  in  a  great  part,  made  up  of  Popish  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  that  the  Irish  Papists  had  been  the  most  coun- 
tenanced and  encouraged.*' 

The  English  treasury  not  being  able  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  maintenance  of  Tangier,  and  the  Irish  having  repeat- 
edly complained  of  the  injustice  of  taxing  them  for  its  support, 
the  fortress  was  demolished  by  the  king's  orders  in  1683. 
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The  earliest  official  reference  to  Qrafton-street  occurs  in  a 
statute  of  the  year  1708 ;  the  street  had,  however,  been  par- 
tially formed  some  years  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  which  period  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  set 
as  wheat  land,  at  the  annual  rent  of  two  shillings  and  six^ 
pence  per  acre.  Sir  Thomas  Vesey,  the  benevolent  and  reli- 
gious bishop  of  Ossory,  died  in  Grafton-street  in  17  SO  ;  and 
Louis  Du  Yal,  proprietor  of  Smock-alley  Theatre,  and  ma- 
nager of  that  establishment  previous  to  the  Sheridan  r^gime^ 
resided  here  as  early  as  1733.  Mrs.  Bebecca  Dingley,  the 
friend  of  Swift  and  the  companion  of  Stella,  dwelt  in  this 
street  till  the  year  1743,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Bidgeway^ 
daughter  to  Mrs.  Brent,  houskeeeper  to  the  dean ;  after  the 
death  of  Stella,  Swift  used  frequently  to  dine  here,  with  Mrs  • 
Dingley,  whose  peculiarities  he  has  detailed  in  several  poems, 
and  to  whom,  conjointly  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  he  wrote  the 
celebrated  '^  Journal  to  Stella.''  Gabriel  Jacques  Maturin, 
prebend  of  Malahidert,  who  in  1745  succeeded  Swift  as  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  resided  in  Grafton-street.  He  was  born  in 
1700  at  Utrecht,  and  was  the  son  of  Pierre  Maturin,  a 
Huguenot  priest  of  Paris,  who  fled  from  the  persecution  of 
Louis  XI Y.  to  Holland  and  thence  to  Dublin,  where  his  son 
received  his  education*  Of  the  origin  of  this  family  the 
author  of  "  Bertram"  gave  the  following  account : — 

**  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV .  the  carriage  of  a  Catholic  lady  of 
rank  was  stopped  by  the  driver  discovering  that  a  child  was  lying 
in  the  street.  The  lady  brought  him  home,  and,  as  he  was  never 
claimed,  considered  and  treated  him  as  her  child:  he  was  richly 
dressed,  but  no  trace  was  furnished,  by  himself  or  otherwise,  that 
could  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  parents  or  connexions.  As  the 
lady  was  a  devotee,  she  brought  him  up  a  strict  Catholic,  and  being 
puzzled  for  a  name  for  him,  sne  borrowed  one  from  a  religious  com- 
munity, '  les  Mathurins,'  of  whom  there  is  mention  in  the  '  Jewish 
Spy,'  and  who  were  then  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  their  name 
to  a  street  in  Paris,  '  le  Rue  des  Mathurins.'  In  spite  of  all  the 
good  ladj's  pains>  and  maugre  his  nom  de  caresse,  my  ancestor  was 
perverse  enough  to  turn  Protestant,  and  became  pastor  to  a  Hugonot 
congregation  in  Paris,  where  he  sojourned,  and  begat  two  sons. 
While  he  was  amusing  himself  in  this  manner,  the  king  and  pere  La 
Chaise  were  amusing  themselves  with  exterminating  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  Maturin  was  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  le(t  for 
twenty-six  years ;  I  suppose  to  ffive  him  time  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
troverted  points,  and  make  up  his  mind  at  leisure.  With  all  these 
advantages  he  continued  quite  untractable :  so  that  the  Catholics, 
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findlqg  the  cMe  des^erate^  ^ave  him  his  liberty.  There  was  no  dan« 
ger,  howerer,  of  his  abasing  this  indulgence :  for,  owing  to  the 
Keeper  forgetting  accidentally  to  bring  him  fuel,  during  the  winters 
of  his  confinement,  and  a  few  other  agremens  of  his  situation,  the 

Sor  nun  had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  was  a  cripple  for  life, 
e  aecompmied  some  of  his  former  flock,  who  had  been  grievouslr 
scattered,  to  Ireland»  and  there  unexpectedly  found  Madame  M. 
and  his  two  sons,  who  had  made  their  escape  there  via  Holland. 
Here  he  li?ed  and  died ;  his  surviving  son  obtained  the  deanery 
of  Killalay  and  his  grandson  that  of  St.  Patrick's :  the  dean  of  St. 
Fstricfc's  was  my  grandfather.  An  old  French  lady,  who  lived  in 
Bishopi^treet  a  few  years  since,  was  in  possession  of  some  of  his 
infant  finery ;  and  I  have  heard  that  the  lace,  though  sorely  tar- 
nished, was  remarkably  fine.  I  possessed  formerly  an  immense  mass 
of  the  emigrant's  manuscripts :  they  were  principally  in  Latin,  a  few 
m  French.  He  certainly  was  a  man  of  very  various  erudition. 
The  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  an  able  mathematician." 

Matwn  died  in  November,  1746,  having  held  the  deaneiy 
for  litde  more  than  twelve  months. 

John  Hawkey,  admitted  a  scholar  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  in  1723,  and  one  of  the  most  profound  classical 
catica  produced  by  Ireland,  opened  a  school  in  1746 
in  Grafton-street,  near  the  college.  His  first  publica- 
tion, a  translation  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  was  fol- 
lowed by  editions  of  the  following  classics :  Yirgilius,  1745, 
dedicated  "  viris  admodum  eruditis,  egregiisque  literaram  fau- 
toribos,  pr»posito  sociisqne  senioribus  academi®  S.S.  et  indi- 
viduB  Tnnitotis,  juxta  Dublin,  ob  insignem  ergase  munificen- 
tiam/'Horatius,  1745,  dedicated  to  primate  Hoadly;  Terentius, 
1745,  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield ;  Juvenal  et  Fer- 
siiis,  1746,  dedicated  to  Mordecai  Gary,  bishop  of  Killala;  and 
Ssllustins,  1747.  Harwood  and  Dibdin,  the  most  competent 
classical  bibliographers,  have  highly  extolled  the  beanty  and 
aocnracy  of  these  editions,  which  were  issued  "  E  typographic 
Academise,''  containing  the  author's  text,  together  with  the 
"lectiones  variantes  notabiliores/'  Hawkey  also  projected 
the  pabUcation  of  the  works  of  Cicero  in  twenty  volumes,  uni- 
form with  his  previous  editions;  this  work  was  not,  however,  ex- 
ecuted. In  1747  appeared  his  edition  of  *'  Paradise  Lost,com- 
pared  with  the  authentick  editions  and  revised  by  John  Hawkey, 
editor  of  the  Latin  classics,*'  which  was  followed  in  1752  by 
the  "  Paradise  Begained,'*  and  smaller  poems  of  Milton ;  both 
these  editions,  according  to  the  learned  English  critic,  the 
re?.  Hcnij  J.  Todd,  arc  ''  highly  to  be  valued  for  their  ac- 
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curacy  ;^'  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  as  indicative  of  the  state 
of  literary  taste  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  that  six  editions  of 
Milton's  works  were  published  in  Dublin  between  1747  and 
1752.  Hawkey*  died  in  Orafton-street  in  1759;  his  son, 
the  rev.  Samuel  Pullein  Hawkey,  was  appointed  master  of.  the 
free  school  of  Bundalk,  and  published  in  1788  a  translation 
of  the  "  Gallic  and  civil  wars  of  Caesar/'  dedicated  to  the 
bishop  of  Derry.  Although  the  roost  learned  critics  have 
concurred  in  eulogizing  Hawkey's  erudition,  so  neglected  has 
our  literary  history  hitherto  been,  that  the  present  is  the*  only 
account  extant  of  the  works  published  by  him  and  his  son. 

In  Grafton-street  was  the  residence  of  Bichard  CoUey,  esq., 
of  Castle  Carberry,  created  baron  of  Momington  in  17  46,  and  de- 
serving  of  notice  as  grandfather  of  the  late  duke  of  Wellington. 
His  lordship,  who  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Wellesley,  died  at  his  house  here  in  January,  1758, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  more  talented  son  Garret,  first  earl  of 
Momington,  who  resided  in  this  street  until  the  year  1763. 

Of  the  residents  in  Grafton-street  in  the  last  century  few 
were  better  known  in  the  city  than  Samuel  Whyte,  of  whom 
no  account  has  hitherto  been  given,  although  he  published 
several  works,  and  founded  a  school  which  maintained  a  high 
reputation  for  nearly  seventy  years, 

Samuel  Whyte,  natural  son  of  captain  Solomon  Whyte, 
deputy  governor  of  the  Tower  of  London,  first  saw  the  light 
about  the  year  1733,  under  circumstances  chronicled  as  fol- 
lows by  himself : — 

**  Born  premature,  such  the  all- wise  decree. 
Loud  shriek'd  the  storm,  and  mountains  ran  the  sea ; 
Ah  I  what,  sweet  voyager !  in  that  dreadful  hour, 
Avail'd  thy  blooming  youth ;  thy  beauty's  pow'r  ? 

•  Hawkey's  wife  was  sister  of  the  rev.  Samuel  PuUein,  A.M.,  author 
of  "An  Essay  on  the  culture  of  silk;  treating,  1.  Of  planting  mul- 
berry trees  ;  2.  On  hatching  and  rearing  silk- worms ;  3.  On  obtaining 
their  silk  and  breed  ;  4.  On  reeling  their  silk  pods ;  for  the  use  of  the 
American  colonies,"  8vo,  London,  1738.  "Observations  towards  a 
method  of  preserving  the  seeds  of  plants  in  a  state  fit  for  vegetation 
during  long  voyages,"  8vo.  London,  1760.  "A  new  improved  silk- 
reel,"  Philosophical  Transactions,  1759;  '*  Of  a  particular  species  of 
cocoon,  or  silk  pod  from  America,"  ib.  In  consequence  of  these  publi- 
cations, considerable  numbers  of  mulberry  trees  were  planted  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  silk-worms.  Pullein 
was  author  of  several  poetical  productions,  induding  a  translation  of 
Vida's  "  Bombyx"  or  the  silk-worm,  8vo.  Dublin,  1730 ;  and  London : 
1753 :  his  version  will  not,  however,  bear  comparison  with  that  published 
some  years  since  by  another  Irish  writer,  the  rev.  Francis  Mahony. 
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She  died ! — her  breast  with  double  anguish  torn, 
And,  her  sole  care,  I  first  drew  breath  forlorn. 
Her  nurse,  when  female  aid  was  most  required. 
Faithful  to  de^th,  kiss'd,  bless'd  her  and  ezpir'd ; 
The  stout  ship  braved  the  elemental  strife, 
And  the  good  crew  preserv'd  my  little  life. 
Lerpool  receiv'd  and  foster'd  me  a  while, 
Oall'dy  thrice  repuls'd,  thence  to  Hibemia's  isle." 

Solomon  Whyte's  sister  married  Dr.  Philip  Chamberlaine, 
prebend  of  Bathmicliael^  archdeacon  of  Glendaloch,  and  rector 
of  St.  Nicholas  without ;  their  daughter^  Prances  Chamber- 
laine^ who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Sheridan  in  1747,  is 
▼ell  known  as  authoress  of  "  Sidney  Biddulph/'  and  "  Nour- 
jahad."  Samuel  Whyte  received  his  education  from  Samuel 
Edwards,  the  most  eminent  Dublin  schoolmaster  of  his  day^ 
at  whose  academy  in  Golden-lane  he  was  placed  as  a  boarder, 
after  leaving  which  he  paid  a  visit  to  London,  of  which  he  has 
left  the  following  reminiscence,  which  is  the  more  interesting 
as  being,  we  believe,  the  only  account  preserved  of  the  latter 
days  of  the  benevolent  laureate's  daughter  : — > 

**  Gibber,  the  elder,  had  a  daughter  named  Charlotte,  who  also 
took  to  the  stage ;  her  subsequent  life  was  one  continued  series  of 
Busfortune,  a£9ictions  and  distress,  which  she  sometimes  contrived 
A  little  to  allcTiate  by  the  productions  of  her  pen.  About  the  year 
1755,  she  had  worked  up  a  novel  for  the  press,  which  the  writer  ac- 
companied his  friend  the  bookseller  to  hear  read ;  she  was  at  this 
^me  a  widow,  having  been  married  to  one  Obarke,  a  musician,  long 
^oe  dead.  Her  habitation  was  a  wretched  thatched  hovel,  situated 
^  the  way  to  Islington  in  the  purlieus  of  Clerkenwell  Bridewell, 
not  venr  distant  from  the  new  river  head,  where  at  that  time  it  was 
^'^  lor  the  scavengers  to  leave  the  cleansings  of  the  streets,  and 
the  priests  of  Gloacina  to  deposit  the  offerings  from  the  temples  of 
th»t  alUworshipped  Power.  The  night  preceding  a  heavy  rain  had 
julen,  which  rendered  this  eztraordmary  seat  of  the  muses  almost 
inaccessible,  so  that  in  our  approach  we  got  our  white  stockings  in- 
Teloped  with  mud  up  to  the  very  calves,  which  furnished  an  appear- 
^  mach  in  the  present  (1790)  fashionable  style  of  half  boots.  We 
KQociced  at  the  door  (not  attempting  to  pull  the  latch-string)  which 
vas  opened  by  a  tall,  fheaffre,  ragged  figure,  with  a  blue  apron,  in- 
oicating,  what  else  we  might  have  doubted,  the  feminine  gender.  A 
P^Hect  model  for  the  Oopper  captain's  tattered  landladv ;  that  deplora- 
ol€  exhibition  of  the  fair  sex,  in  the  comedy  of  Rule-a»wife.  She 
^th  a  torpid  voice  and  hungry  smile  desired  us  to  walk  in.  The  first 
object  that  presented  itself  was  a  dresser,  clean,  it  must  be  confessed, 
*nd  iumished  with  three  or  four  coarse  delf  plates,  two  brown 
putters,  and  underneath  an  earthen  pipkin  and  a  olack  pitcher  with  a 
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snip  out  of  it.     To  the  right  we  perceived  and  bowed  to  the  mistreaa 
of  the  mansion  sitting  on  a  maimed  chair  undw  the  mantle  piece,  bv 
a  fire,  merely  suificient  to  put  us  in  mind  of  starving.     On  one  hob 
sat  a  monkej,  which  bj  way  of  welcome  chattered  at  us  going  in ; 
on  the  other  a  tabby  cat,  of  melancholy  aspect !  and  at  our  author's 
feet  on  the  flounce  of  her  dingy  petticoat  reclined  a  dog,  almost  a 
skeleton !  he  raised  his  shagged  head  and  eagerly  staring  with  his 
bleared  eyes,  saluted  us  wiUi  a  snarl.   'Have  done,  Fidelel  these  are 
friends.'    The  tone  of  her  voice  was  not  harsh  ;  it  had  something  in 
it  humbled  and  disconsolate ;  a  mingled  effort  of  authority  and 
pleasure.    Poor  soul !  few  were  her  visitors  of  that  description — 
no  wonder  the  creature  barked !     A  mi^pie  perched  on  tne  top 
rung  of  her  chair,  not  an  uncomely  ornament !  and  on  her  Ian  was 
placed  a  mutilated  pair  of  bellows,  the  pipe  was  gone,  an  advan* 
tage  in  their  present  office,  they  served  as  a  succedaneum  for  a 
writing  desk,  on  which  lay  displayed  her  hopes  and  treasure,  the 
manuscript  of  her  novel.    Her  mk-stand  was  a  broken  tea-cup,  the 
pen  worn  to  a  stump  ;  she  had  but  one !    A  rough  deal  board,  with 
three  hobbling  supporters,  was  brought  for  our  convenience,  on 
which  without  further  ceremony  we  contrived  to  -sit  down  and  en- 
tered upon  business.  The  work  was  read,  remarks  made,  alterations 
agreed  to  and  thirty  guineas  demanded  for  the  copy.    The  squalid 
handmaiden,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener,  stretched  forward 
her  tawny  length   of  neck  with  an  eye  of  anxious  expectation ! 
The  bookseller  offered,  ^re  I     Our  authoress  did  n^t  appear  hurt ; 
disappointments  had  rendered  her  mind  callous ;  however  some  al- 
tercation insued.     This  was  the  writer's  first  initiatton  into  tbe 
mysteries  of  bibliopolism  and    the    state    of  authorcrafti     H«, 
seeing  both  sides  pertinacious,  at  length  interposed,  and  at  his  in- 
stance the  wary  haberdasher  of  literature  doubled  his  first  proposal 
with  this  savinff  provisoe,  that  his  friend  present  would  pay  a  moiety 
and  run  one  half  the  risk ;  which  was  agreed  to.     Thus  matters 
were  accommodated,  seemingly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ; 
the  lady's  original  stipulation  of  fif^y  copies  fbr  herself  bei«g.  pre- 
viouslv  acceded  to.   Such  is  the  story  of  the  once  admired  daughter 
of  Coiley  Gibber,  poet  laureate  and  patentee  of  Drury4ane,  who 
was  born  in  affluence  and  educated  with  car^  and  tenderness,  her  ser- 
vants in  livery,  and  a  splendid  equipage  at  her  command,  with  swarms 
of  time-serving  sycophants  officiously  buzzing  in  her  train ;    yet 
unmindful  of  her  advantages  and  improvident  in  her  pursuits,  she 
finished  the  career  of  her  miserable  existence  on  a  dunghill.     The 
account  given  of  this  unfortunate  woman  is  literally  correct  in  every 
particular,  of  which,  except  the  circumstance  of  her  death,  the 
writer  himself  was  an  eye-witness." 

At  Dublin,  where  his  father  had  fixed  his  residence,  Samuel 
Whyte  found  attached  friends  in  his  relatives  the  Sheridans, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy.  The  aflEidr  of 
the  Douglas  medal,  of  which  Whyte  gives  the  following  ac- 
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ooont^  shews  that  Sheridan  entertained  no  mean  idea  of  the 
talent  of  his  young  relative  :— 

"  When  the  tragedy  of  Douglas  first  came  out*  Mr.  Sheridan, 
then  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  received  a  printed  copy  of  it 
from  London,  which  havinff,    according  to    custom,  previously 
read  to  his  company,  he  cast  for  representation ;  for  it  is  true  he 
ki^j  admired  it,  and  apprized  the  performers,  it  was  his  intention 
to  give  the  author  his  third  nights,  as  if  the  play  had  been  originally 
brought  out  at  his  own  house ;  an  unprecedented  act  of  liberality  in  the 
mauler,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  be  wonderfully  productive  to 
tike  aathor.    The  first  night,  as  the  play  had  received  the  sanction  of 
a  British  audience,  the  house  was  jcrammed,  and  the  second  night 
kept  pace  with  tne  first.     The  printers  meanwhile  were  not  idle ; 
it  now  issued  from  the  Irish  press,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  poor 
author,  a  dissenting  clergyman,  with  an  ecclesiastical  anathema 
against  him  annexed.     Things  instantly  took  a  new  turn ;  the  play 
was  r^obated,  and  considered  as  a  profanation  of  the  clerical  cha- 
racter ;  a  faction  was  raised  against  it,  and  the  third  night,  which 
was  expected  to  be  an  overflow,  fell  miserably  short  of  expenses. 
The  manager  was  in  an  awkward  predicament ;  he  was  the  cause  of 
raismg  expectations,  at  least  innocently,   that  could  not  be  an- 
swered ;  and  stood  committed  to  the  author  and  his  friends  in  a 
hnsmess  which  unforeseen  accidents  had  utterly  defeated.     An  un- 
feeling mind  might  have  let  it  rest  there ;  but  it  was  not  an  unfeeling 
mind  that  dictated  the  measure.    Something  must  be  done:  ana 
though  the  writer  of  this  account  was  at  the  time  a  very  jovokf 
mao,  Mr.  Sheridan  was  pleased  to  communicate  to  him  his  difficul- 
ties on  the  occasion.     The  first  idea  was  to  write  a  friendly  letter  to 
the  rev.  author,  and  aocompanv  it  with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate. 
To  this  I  took  the  liberty  to  object,  for,  as  I  understood  he  was  not 
a  Undlj  man,  it  might  run  him  to  expence  in  showing  it ;  which,  in 
lach  a  case,   was  a  very  natural  piece  of  vanity,  and  surely  in 
itself  no  way  reprehensilne.     I  rather  thought  something  he  could 
oonveniently  carry  about  with  him  would  answer  better ;  suppose 
a  piece  of  gold  in  the  way  of  a  medal*     Mr.  Sheridan  thanked 
me  for  the  hint,  and  advising  with  Mr.   Robert  Calderwood  Tof 
Cork-hill),  a  silversmith  of  the  first  eminence,  a  man  of  letters  also 
and  good  taste,  he  threw  out  the  very  same  idea,  influenced  by 
pret^  much  the  same  reasons.     It  was  executed  accordingly ;  the 
mtriDsic  value  somewhere  about  twenty  guineas.     On  one  side  was 
engraved  a  laurel  wreath,  and  on  the  reverse,  as  nearly  as  I  remem- 
ber, at  the  distance  of  almost  forty  vears,  the  following  inscription : 
'Thomas  Sheridan,  manager  of  the  Theatre  royal,  Smock-alley, 
Ihiblin,  presents  this  small  token  of  his  gratitude  to  the  author  of 
Douglas,  for  his  having  enriched  the  stage  with  a  perfect  tragedy.' 
Soon  after  I  carried  it  with  me  to  London,  and  through  the  favor 
of  Lord  Macartney,  it  was  delivered  to  the  minister,  Lord  Bute, 
for  his  countryman,  the  author  of  Doi^las.    But  even  this  also 
be  was  near  being  deprived  of;  on  the  road,  a  few  miles  from  Lon- 
don, I  was  stopped  by  highwaymen,  and  preserved  the  well-meant 
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offering,  by  the  sacrifice  of  mT  purse,  at  the  immiaent  peril  of  my 
life.  It  was  considered  merely  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
disappointment  in  regard  of  the  third  night's  profits,  and  certainly 
no  proof  of  ostentation  in  the  manager." 

Johnson's  mistaken  view  of  this  subject^  and  his  ungracious 
conduct  towards  Sheridan^  to  whose  exertions  he  principally 
owed  his  pension,  have  been  detailed  as  follows  by  Bosweu 
under  the  year  1772  : — 

"  Johnson. — Sheridan  is  a  wonderful  admirer  of  the  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  and  presented  its  author  with  a  gold  medal.  Some  years 
ago,  at  a  coffee-house  in  Oxford,  I  called  to  him,  *  Mr.  Sheridan, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  how  came  you  to  give  a  gold  medal  to  Home,  for 
writing  that  foolish  play  ?'  This,  you  see,  was  wanton  and 
insolent ;  hut  I  meant  to  be  wanton  and  insolent.  A  medal 
has  no  value  but  as  a  stamp  of  merit.  And  was  Sheridan  to 
assume  to  himself  the  right  of  giving  that  stamp  ?  If  Sheridan 
was  ma^ificent  enough  to  bestow  a  gold  medal  as  an  honorary  re- 
ward of  dramatic  excellence,  he  should  have  requested  one  of  the 
Universities  to  choose  the  person  on  whom  it  should  be  conferred. 
Sheridan  had  no  right  to  give  a  stamp  of  merit :  it  was  counterfeit- 
ing Apollo's  coin.*' 

Solomon  Whyte's  estates  in  Longford  passed  after  his 
death  in  1757  to  Bichard  Chamberlaine^  his  nephew.  Samuel 
Whyte  being  thus  left  but  ill  provided  for,  was  induced 
by  Thomas  Sheridan  to  entertain  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  school  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  English 
language,  the  cultivation  of  which  had  been  strenuously  ad- 
vocated by  Sheridan  in  his  lectures  on  oratory,  noticed  in  the 
first  paper  of  this  series.  The  influence  of  the  Sheridans  and 
their  relatives  having  been  actively  exerted  in  favor  of  Whvtej 
he  was  enabled  to  open  his  "  English  grammar  school,  at 
no.  75,  Grafton-street,'^  in  1758,  with  considerable  ^clat,  and 
among  his  first  pupils  were  Richard  Brinsley  and  Alicia,  the 
children  of  his  relative  Frances  Sheridan,  who  was  "  the  friend 
and  parent  of  his  youth."  Whyte's  elementary  treatise  on  the 
English  language,  printed  in  1763,  though  not  published  till 

*  This  house  is  at  present  numbered  79  Grafton-street ;  Whyte's 
school-rooms  were  in  JohnstonVoourt.  Moore*s  father  resided  in  that 
court  before  his  removal  to  Aungier-street,  and  the  locaUty  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  Dublin  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III.  On  Uie  opposite  side  of  the 
street  stands  "Little  Grafton-street,'*  which  was  originaUy  styled 
**  Span's -lane,"  from  a  &mily  of  that  name  who  resided  dose  to  it  in 
Gnuton-sti;^et  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
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1800,  exhibits  his  qualifications  for  the  profession  he  adopted, 
and  his  talents  were  so  folly  recognized  that  he  was  solicited 
in  1759  to  accept  the  professorship  of  the  English  language 
in  the  Hibernian  Acaoemy,  founded  in  that  year  on  the  plan 
laid  down  by  Sheridan.  Conceiving,  however,  that  the  latter 
had  not  been  honorably  treated  by  the  managers  of  the  insti- 
tution, he  declined  the  proffered  chaur,  and  applied  himself 
mdaoualy  to  the  business  of  his  own  establishment,  which 
advanced  so  rapidly  in  reputation  that  before  it  had  been 
many  years  founded  he  was  enabled  to  reckon  among  his 

S}\ia  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  principal  families  in 
land.  When  the  pressure  of  accumulated  difficulties 
obliged  Thomas  Sheridan  to  retire  to  France,  Whyte  en- 
deavoured to  repay  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  his  chief 
friend  and  bendFactor.  He  not  only  rendered  him  pecuniary 
assistance  while  abroad,  but  also,  although  himself  a  principal 
creditor,  by  great  exertions  in  1766  procured  for  Sheridan 
the  benefit  of  a  statute  then  pending  for  the  reUef  of  debtors. 
Having  failed  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  any  of  the  other 
creditors  Whyte  presented  his  petition,  signed  only  by  him- 
self, to  the  house  of  commons,  by  whom  it  was  unanimously 
referred  to  a  parliamentary  committee,  wliich  Whyte  was 
ordered  to  attend : — 

'*The  late  lord  viscount  Doneraile,  and  the  present  (1800)  lord 
viscount  Northland,  bis  earliest  and  most  steady  patrons,  then  in 
tiie  OommonS}  received  him  at  the  door,  and  taking  him  bv  the  hand 
announced  him  to  the  committee,  saying,  *  Here  comes  the  worthy 
petitioner  for  Mr.  Sheridan,'  This  was  an  encouraging  reception, 
ud  the  prelude  to  a  more  signal  instance  of  favor  in  the  sequel. 
Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  the  book,  as  is  the  usage,  was 
handed  to  bim ;  but  the  test  of  an  affidavit  was  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Tottenham  immediately  rose,  and  addressing  the  chair,  expa- 
tiated at  aome  length  on  the  purport  of  the  petition  before  them, 
ind  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its  introduction  to  the  house. 
A  creditor  petitioning  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  his  debtor,  he 
observed,  was  very  much  out  of  the  usual  course,  and  the  single  in- 
stance of  the  kind,  he  believed,  that  ever  solicited  the  attention  of 
parliament.  Among  other  encomiums,  of  which  he  was  by  no 
means  sparing,  he  said,  it  was  a  spirited  and  laudable  exertion  of 
friendship,  evidently  proceeding  from  a  disinterested  principle,  and 
in  his  opinion  merited  particular  consideration  and  respect,  adding, 
*I  therefore  move  you,  that  petitioner  shall  not  be  put  to  his  oath ; 
but  the  facts  set  forth  in  his  petition  admitted  simply  on  his  word.' 
His  motion  was  seconded  by  an  instantaneous  ay,  ay !  without  a 
dissenting  voice.    A  few  questions  were  then  put,  purely  as  it  were 
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for  form's  sake^  and  petitioner  was  dismissed  with  repeated  testimo- 
nies of  applause  and  congratulations  of  success.  The  creditors, 
most  likely,  either  did  not  wish  or  imagine  he  would  carry  his 
point ;  for  when  they  found  the  business  efiected,  thev  appeared  in 
a  combination  to  abuse  him ;  and  not  only  reproached  nim  for  m,ed- 
dling,  as  they  called  it,  but  affected  to  look  upon  him  as  respcMisible 
to  them  for  the  whole  of  their  respective  demands ;  because,  as 
they  aDeged,  he  had  without  their  concurrence  had  recourse  to 
parliament  to  their  prejudice,  and  deprived  tiiem  of  the  means  of 
prosecuting  their  just  claims.  Some  of  them  actually  consulted 
counsel,  and  took  steps  for  tiie  purpose  of  compelling  nim  to  pay 
them  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Tne  idea  may  be  now  laughed  at ; 
but  the  thing  was  very  seriously  menaced :  and  in  his  situation, 
unhackneyed  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  men ;  of  a  profession  too 
of  all  others  the  most  exposed  to  anxiety  and  trouble,  with  at  best 
very  inadequate  compensation,  it  must  have  been  aii  accumulated 
grievance,  and  their  vindictive  malice  not  a  little  alarming." 

Whyte's  son  gives  the  following  details  of  the  subsequent 
relations  of  his  father  with  Sheridan,  whose  difficulties  were 
perpetually  augmented  by  his  own  unswerving  principles  of 
rectitude : — 

'*  The  point  beinff  unexpectedly  obtained,  Mr.  Sheridan  quitted 
France,  where  he  nad  been  deserted  by  all  his  wealthy  and  pro* 
testing  firiends,  whom  his  warm  prosperity  had  graced ;  and  was 
once  more  happily  restored  to  his  native  land.    He  arrived  in  Dab- 
lin  the  latter  end  of  October  1766,  and  on  Monday*  February  2nd 
following,  appeared  at  Crow-street  in  Hamlet,  and  continued  per- 
forming there  for  fourteen  nis^hts,  with  his  usual  eclat*  ending  with 
MaskweUinthe  Double  Dealer,  for  his  own  benefit.    That  day* 
after  dinner,  he  consulted  mj  father,  on  the.  subject  of  calling  a 
meedne  of  his  creditors,  a  pomt  he  had  sometimes  in  contempla- 
tion.    My  ^Kther  warmly,  opposed  it ;  cohoeiving  it  likely  to  in- 
volve him  in  fresh  embarrassments,  by  exoiting  expectations  which 
eould  not  be  gratified,  and  by  implicated  promises  agaift  endanger 
bis  personal  safety,  notwithstanding  the  meaattrea  recently,  adont^; 
upon  the  whole,  as  savorinff  more  of  ostentatibn,  to  which  my  nUier 
was  in  idl  cases  particularly  averse,  than  any  good  it  could  pos-* 
s^ly  produce..    Perhaps  his  sinoore  wishes  tor  the  real  honor  of 
Mr,  Sheridan,  coinciding  with  a  disposition  iiatnrall|r  .sealous^  made 
him  over  earnest  in  his  remonstrances  i  some  friends  preaeat  not 
seeing,  or,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  not  dioosing^  to  see  the 
aflhir  in  the  light  my  father  took  it,  over<*ruled  the  arffuneats  he 
offered)  and  confirmed  Mr-  Sheridan  in  bis  purpose ;  however  he 
acknowledged  the  propriety  of  being  guarded ;  and  on  Tttesdaj, 
March  the  24th,  1767,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
Faulkner's  Journal :  *  Mr«  Sheridan  desires  to  meet  hn  creditors 
at  the  Music4iaU,  ia  Fishamble-street,  on  Thursday  the  2ad  of  AprUj 
at  one  o*olobk,  in  order  to  concert  with  them  the  most  speiBdy  and 
effectual  method  for  disposing  of  his  effects  aadmakktg  a  dividead.* 
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S*'   'ither  attended,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  made  it  a  point  i  but  purposelj 
ed  till  the  business  of  the  congress  was  nearly  settled,  that  he 
t  not  be  called  on  for  his  opinion.    Soon  after  his  entrance, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  on  the  look  out^  accosted  him»    '  Sam^! 
I  am  glad  to  see  yon  are  come'— my  father  bowed^— '  I  perceiye 
jon  are   not   satisned   with   the  measure.'    '  Indeed,  sir,    I    am 
Dot.'    Mr.    Sheridan   paused>  and   perhaps    on    reflection,    when 
too  late,  was  convinced  he  had  taken  a  precipitate  step.    A  cool- 
Bfss  succeeded    between   the    two  friends ;    this    was    fomented 
by  the  officiousness  of   others,   which  occasioned  a  disunion  of 
lome  continuance  2  but  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  animosity 
or  recrimination  occurred  on  either  side  i  their  spirit  was  above  it ; 
OD  the  contrary,  many  acts  of  kindness  and  mutual  good  offices 
took  place  in  the  interval,  which  showed  a  wish  for  the  restoration 
of  smity  on  both  sides,   if  any  one  about  them  had  been  honest 
enough  to  promote  it.     My  father,  still  beario^  in  mind  the  obliga. 
tioo  ae  owed  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  who  was  the  friend  and  parent  of 
his  joath,  continued,  without  abatement,  his  attachment   to   her 
childrtQ  ( they,  on  a  proper  occasion,  interposed ;  the  parties  were 
brought  together,  and  their  difference  no  more  was  remembered. 
It  is  to  this  difference  between  Bir.  Sheridan 'and  him,  my  father 
sQodes  in  his  elegr  on  the  instability  of  affection,  which  stands  the 
third  in  order  in  the  new  edition  of  his  poems  ;-^ 

'  One  Mend,  one  choMn  friend.  I  once  possest'd. 

And  did  I  In  the  hour  of  trial  faU  ? 
8^  be  bl9  Tirtiiee,  his  desene  oonfeeaed  c 
Bat  o*er  his  l&pses,  Meinor^f,  drop  the  Ten.* 

The  last  office  of  kindness  he  had  it  in  h!$  power  to  render  him, 
wss  at  his  lodgings  in  Frith -street,  Soho,  He  supported  him  from 
hh  apartnienl  down  stairs,  and  helped  him  into  the  carriage  that 
took  him  to  Majrgate,  where,  the  ninth  day  after>  death  obliterated 
ererj  tinng^^but  his  virtues." 

His  iUostriouB  pupil,  Moore,  has  left  the  following  no* 
tices  of  Whjte,  w!hon>  he  addressed  in  one  of  his  earliest 

Sietical  attempts  as  the  *'  heaven-born  votary  of  the  laureled 
ine:*' 

**  As  soon  as  I  was  old  enough  to  encounter  the  crowd  of  a  laive 

ichooUit  was  determined  that  I  should  go  to  the  best  then  in  Dubw 

Hnr— tiie  grammar  school  of  the  weU  known  Samuel  Whyte,  whom  a 

reputation  of  more  than  thirty  years*  standing  had  placed,  at  that 

time,  St  the  head  of  his  profession.    So  early  as  the  year  1758,  a  boy 

had  been  entrusted  to  this  gentleman's  care*  whom,  mer  a  few  years! 

trial  of  his  powers,  he  pronounced  to  be  '  a  most  incorrigible  dunce.' 

This  boy  was  no  other  than  the  afterwards  celebrated  Richard 

Brinsley  Sheridan ;  and  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  mistake, 

n;  worthy  schoolmaster  had  the  eood  sense  often  to  mention  the 

Ctfouaitaaoe,  as  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  and  rashness  of  forming 

My  judgment  of  the  future  capacity  of  children.     The  circum* 
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Stance  of  my  having  happened  to  be  under  the  same  schoolmaster 
with  Sheridan,  though  at  so  distant  an  interval,  has  led  the  writer 
of  a  professed  memoir  of  my  life,  preftxed  to  the  Zwickau  edition  of 
mj  works,  into  rather  an  amusing  mistake :— -<  His  talents,'  he  is 
pleased  to  say  of  me,  '  dawned  so  early,  and  so  great  attention  was 
paid  to  his  education  bv  his  tutor,  Sheridan,  that,*  &c.  &c.  The 
talent  for  recitation  and  acting  which  I  had  so  very  early  manifested* 
was  the  talent,  of  all  others,  which  my  new  schoolmaster  was  most 
inclined  to  encourage ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  attained  the 
honor  of  being  singled  out  by  him  on  days  of  public  examination,  as 
one  of  his  most  successful  and  popular  exhibitors, — to  the  no  small 
jealousy,  as  may  be  suoposed,  of  all  other  mammas,  and  the  g^reat 
glory  of  my  own.  As  I  looked  particularly  infantine  for  my  age,  the 
wonder  was,  of  course,  still  more  wonderful.  '  Oh,  he  is  an  old 
little  crab,'  said  one  of  the  rival  Cornelias,  on  one  occasion  of  this 
kind,  '  he  can't  be  less  than  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.'  '  Then* 
madam,'  said  a  gentleman  sitting  next  her,  who  was  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  our  family,  *  if  that  is  the  case,  he  must  have  been  four 
years  old  before  he  was  born.'  This  answer,  which  was  reported  to  my 
mother,  won  her  warm  heart  towards  that  gentleman  for  ever  after. 
To  the  drama  and  all  connected  with  it,  Mr.  Whvtehad  been  through 
bis  whole  life  warmly  devoted,  having  Uved  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
the  family  of  Brinsley  Sheridan,  as  well  as  with  most  of  the  other 
ornaments  of  the  Irish  stage  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Among  his  private  pupils,  too,  he  had  to  number  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  people  of  fashion,  both  male  and  female  ;  and 
of  one  of  the  three  beautiful  misses  Montgomery*  who  had  been 
under  his  tuition,  a  {portrait  hun^  in  his  drawing-room.  In  the 
direction  of  those  private  theatricals  which  were  at  that  Ume 
BO  fashionable  among  the  higher  circles  in  Ireland*  he  had 
always  a  leading  share.  Besides  teaching  and  training  the 
young  actors,  he  took  frequently  a  part  in  the  dramatis 
personie  himself;  and  either  the  prologue  or  epilogue  was 
generally  furnished  by  his  pen.  Among  the  most  memorable  of 
the  theatricals  which  he  assisted  in,  may  be  mentioned  the  per- 
formance of  the  *  Beggar's  Opera,'  at  Carton,  the  seat  of  the  ouke 
of  Leinster,  on  which  occasion  the  rev.  dean  Marley,  who  was  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Waterford,  besides  performing  the  part  of  Lockit 
in  the  opera,  recited  a  prologue  of  which  he  was  nimself  the  author. 
The  Peachum  of  the  night  was  lord  Charlemont ;  the  Lucy,  lady 
Louisa  Conolly ;  and  Captain  Morris  (I  know  not  whether  the  aci- 
mirable  song  writer)  was  the  Macheath.  At  the  representation  of 
'  Henry  the  Fourth,'  by  most  of  the  same  party,  at  Castletown,  a 
prologue  written  by  my  schoolmaster  had  the  high  honor  of  being 
delivered  by  that  distinguished  Irishman*  Hussey  Burgh ;  and  on 

*  Daughters  of  sir  William  Montgomery,  bart.  Eliza,  the  eldest, 
married  lord  Mountjoy ;  Barbara,  the  second,  became  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Beresford ;  and  Anne,  the  youngest,  was  subsequently  marchioness  of 
Townshend.  Moore's  above  remarks,  relative  to  himself,  are  eoDfl^med 
by  the  reference  to  his  acting  in  the  verses  quoted  at  p.  32. 
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aoother  oocanon,  when  the  masque  of  Coiniis  was  plajed  at  Carton,* 
his  miue  was  associated  with  one  glorious  in  other  walks  than  those 
of  rhjme — the  prologue  of  the  piece  being  announced  as  '  written 
bj  Mr.  Whjte,  and  the  epilogue  by  the  rt.  hon.  Henry  Grattan.' 
It  hss  been  remarked,  and  I  ^ink  truly,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
nime  any  eminent  public  man,  who  had  not,  at  some  time  or  other* 
tried  his  hand  at  verse ;  and  the  only  signal  exception  to  this  re- 
mark is  sud  to  have  been  Mr.  Pitt  In  addition  to  his  private 
pupils  in  the  dilettante  line  of  theatricals,  Mr.  Whyte  was  occa- 
flooally  employed  in  giving  lessons  on  elocution  to  persons  who 
meaot  to  make  the  stage  their  profession.  One  of  these,  a  very 
pret^and  interesting  girl,  Miss  Campion,  became  afterwards  a 
p<^raiar  actress  both  in  Dublin  and  London.  She  continued,  I 
tiuok,  to  take  instructions  of  him  in  reading  even  after  she  had 
made  her  appearance  on  the  stage ;  and  one  day,  while  she  was  with 
him,  a  messenger  came  into  the  school  to  say  that  '  Mr.  Whyte 
wanted  Tommy  Moore  in  the  drawing-room.*  A  summons  to  the 
master's  house  (which  stood  detached  away  from  the  school  on  the 
other  side  of  a  yard)  was  at  all  times  an  event ;  but  how  great 
was  my  pride,  delight,  and  awe, — ^for  I  looked  upon  actors  then  as 
a  race  of  superior  beings,-^when  I  found  I  had  been  summoned  for 

00  less  a  nurpoee  than  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Campion,  and  to 
hare  the  nigh  honour  of  reciting  to  her  *  Alexander's  Feast'  The 
pride  of  being  thought  worthy  of  appearing  before  so  celebrated  a 
person  took  possession  of  all  my  thoughts.    1  felt  my  heart  beat  as 

1  walked  through  the  streets,  not  only  with  the  expectation  of  meet. 

ingker,  but  with  anxious  doubts  whether,  if   I  did   happen  to 

meet  her,  she  would  condescend  to  recognise  me;  and  when  at 

last   the   happy    moment    did    arrive,    and    she    made    me    a 

gracious  bow   m  passing,   I   question  if  a  salute  from   Corinne, 

whra  on  her  way  to  be  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  would  in  after  days 

hsTe  ailected  me  half  so  much.     Whjrte's  connection,  indeed,  with 

theatrical  people  was  rather  against  his  success  in  the  way  of  his 

profesaon ;  as  many  parents  were  ajpprehensive,  lest,  being  so  fond 

of  the  drama  himself,  he  might  inspire  too  much  the  same  taste  in 

his  pupils.    As  for  me,  it  was  thought  hardly  possible  that  I  could 

esci4>e  being  made  an  actor ;  and  my  poor  mother,  who,  sanguinely 

nwcalating  on  the  speedy  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  had 

destined  me  to  the  bar,  was  frequently  doomed  to  hear  prognostics 

of  my  devotion  of  myself  to  the  profession  of  the  stage." 
•  •  •  • 

"  On  our  days  of  public  examination  which  were,  if  I  recollect, 
twice  a  year,  there  was  generally  a  large  attendance  of  the  parents 
sad  friends  of  the  boys ;  and  on  the  particular  day  I  allude  to,  all 
the  seats  in  the  area  of  the  room  being  occupied,  my  mother  and  a 
few  other  ladies  were  obliged  to  go  up  into  one  of  the  galleries  that 
torromided  the  school,  and  there  sit  or  stand  as  they  could.     When 

*  Moore  is  here  mistaken :  of  the  performance  above  alluded  to,  which 
took  place  at  Marlay,  the  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Irish  Quab* 
«WLi  RiviEw,  Vol.  XX.,  312. 
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th^  reAdintf  obds  to  which  I  belonged,  and  of  which  I  had  oKtaiaed 
the  first  pbce,  was  called  ud,  some  of  the  bojs  in  it  who  were  maeh 
older  and  nearly  twice  as  tall  as  myself^  not  liking  what  thej  deemed 
the  disgrace  of  having  so  little  a  fellow  at  the  head  of  the  classt  when 
standing  up  before  the  audience  all  placed  themselyes  above  me. 
Though  feeling  that  this  was  unjust^  I  adopted  the  plan  wfaiohy  ac-- 
cording  to  Corneille,  is  that  of  '  I'honnete  homme  tromp^/  nameiy, 
'  ne  dire  mot,' — and  was  submitting  without  a  word  to  what  I  sjkw 
thQ  master  himself  did  «ot  oppose,  when  to  my  surprise,  and,  I  mast 
say,  shame,  I  beard  my  mother's  voice  breaking  the  silence,  and 
saw  her  stand  forth  in  the  opposite  gallery,  while  every  eye  in  the 
room  was  turned  towards  her,  and  in  a  firm,  clear  tone  (though  in 
reality  she  was  ready  to  sink  with  the  efibrt),  address  herself  to  the 
enthroned  schoolmaster  on  the  injustice  she  saw  about  to  be  perpe- 
trated. It  required,  however,  but  very  few  words  to  rouse  nis  at- 
tention  to  my  wrongs.  The  big  boys  were  obliged  to  descend  from 
their  usurped  elevation,  while  I,  ashamed  a  little  of  the  exhibition 
which  I  thought  my  mother  had  made  of  herself,  took  my  due  station 
at  the  head  of  the  class." 

Whyte's  taste  foi  the  drama  and  for  poetry  was  early  de* 
vdoped.  In  1761  he  had  prepared  two  tragedies,  the  first 
of  which  was  founded  on  the  story  of  Abradatas  and  Pian- 
thea,  in  Xenophon's  Cyropa&dia;  the  plot  of  the  second 
was  identical  with  that  of  Walpole's  ^'Mysterious  mo-> 
ther.'^  A  character  in  one  of  these  plays  had  been  written 
expressly  for  Sheridan,  who  undertook  to  perform  it  and  ta 
have  the  whole  advantageously  cast  for  representation,  but 
Whyte  committed  both  tragedies  to  the  flames,  together  with 
some  treatises  which  he  had  composed  on  English  grammar. 
He  could  not,  however,  so  readily  divest  himsdf  of  his 
attachment  to  poetry ;  and  at  night,  after  the  labors  of  his 
school  had  been  concluded,  he  spent  many  solitary  hours  in 
composing  what  be  vainly  supposed  would  become  "  immortal 
verse/'  The  first  firuits  of  these  labors  appeared  in  1772  in 
a  large  quarto  volume  of  more  than  600  paces,  entitled  *'The 
Shamrock:  or  Hibernian  cresses.  A  collection  of  poems^ 
songs,  epigrams,  &c.  Latin  as  well  as  English,  the  original 
production  of  Ireland.  To  which  are  subjoined  Thoughts 
on  the  prevaiUng  system  of  school  education,  respect- 
ing young  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  with  practical 
proposals  for  a  reformation.  By  Samuel  Whyte,  Principal 
of  the  English  grammar  school.  Dublin :  Printed  by  B. 
Marchbank,  in  ColeValley,  Castle-street.''  This  work  was 
published  by  a  very  large  subscription,  and  the  editor  boasted 
that  two-thirds  of  the  verse  and  the  entire  of  the  prose  and 
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notes  had  been  contributed  by  himself.  At  the  annual  exami- 
nstions,  Whjte*  nsnally  had  a  play  perfonned  by  his  pupils, 
and  in  general  the  specimens  of  youthful  proficiency  exhibited 
ot  those  occasFions  were  quite  marvellous.  Thus^  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  tragedy  of  Cato  in  1771,  the  speaker  in  ad- 
dressing the  audience,  says — 

"  We  plead  our  years  too — I  am,  sirs,  only  seyen^ 
Our  Marcia's  ntiie,  her  £ather  scarce  eleren : 
But  with  ffreat  Gate's  sentiments  impressed. 
Honor  and  filial  reverence  fill  each  breast." 

Whyte's  pupils  first  performed  this  play  on  Christmas-eve, 
1771,  at  the  little  theatre  in  Capel-street,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  their  private  friends.  "  The  marquis  of  Kildare  one 
rneming  on  the  stage  started  the  thought,  that  if  these  boys 

Seated  their  pky  for  the  public  at  large,  and  money  were 
en  at  the  doors  (which  was  not  done  at  first),  the  profits 
might  be  applied  to  some  of  the  charitable  institutions  of 


*  ADublin  writer  in  1566  eulogises  as  follows  another  schoolmaster 
of  the  sune  name :  "  In  the  west  end  of  the  church jard  (of  St.  Canice, 
Kilk<»nT),  of  late  hare  been  founded  a  grammar  schoole  by  the  zight 
boDorable  Fierce  or  Peter  Butler,  erle  ox  Orroond  and  Ossorie,  and  by 
his  wife  the  eoontesse  of  Ormond*  the  ladie  Margaret  fitz  Gerald,  sister 
to  Giiald  fitz  Girald,  the  earle  of  Kildare  that  last  was.  Out  of  which 
ichocle  have  sprouted  such  proper  impes,  through  the  painefull  dill- 
geoce  and  the  labonrsome  Industrie  of  a  famous  lettered  man,  M.  Peter 
White  (sometime  fellow  of  OriaU  coUege,  in  Oxford,  and  schoolemaister 
JaKilkennie)  as  generaUie  the  whole  weale  publike  of  Ireland,  and  es- 
pecisllie  the  southeme  parts  of  that  island,  are  greatly  thereby  far- 
thered. This  gentleman's  method  in  training  up  youth  was  rare  and 
■ngalsr,  framing  the  education  according  to  the  scholer's  reine.  If 
he  finmd  him  free,  he  would  bridle  him  like  a  wise  Isocrates  from  his 
booke ;  if  he  perceived  him  to  be  dull,  he  would  spur  him  forward ;  if 
he  andentood  that  he  were  the  worse  for  beating,  he  would  win  him 
vith rewards:  ftoaUie,  by  interlasing  studio  with  recreation,  sorrow 
with  mirth,  paine  with  pleasure,  sowemesse  with  sweetnesse,  roughnesse 
with  mildnesse,  he  had  so  good  successe  in  schooling  his  pupils,  as  in 
Rood  tooth  I  may  boldlie.  bide  by  it,  that  in  the  realme  of  Ireland  was 
ao  gnuDmar  schoole  so  good,  in  England  I  am  weU  assured  none  better. 
And  bicause  it  was  my  happie  hap  (God  and  my  parents  be  thanked) 
to  have  been  one  of  his  crue,  I  take  it  to  stand  with  my  dutie,  sith  I 
Buy  not  stretch  my  abilitie  in  requiting  his  good  tomes,  yet  to  manifest 
my  good  win  in  remembering  his  painee.  And  certes,  I  acknowledge 
myaelie  lo  much  bound  and  beholding  to  him  and  his,  as  for  his  sake  I 
reverence  the  meanest  stone  cemented  in  the  wals  of  that  fiunous 
schoole.** 
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Dublin.  Stoart,  aa  actor,  and  a  great  oddity,  clapped  the 
marqnis  on  the  shoulder,  with  '  a  good  move,  my  lord/-^ — 
'  Why,  I  tJiink  it  is,  Mr.  Stuart/  repeated  lord  Kildare,  with 
the  sense  and  good  humor  of  his  natural  character.  The  nlan 
was  adopted,  and  succeeded  to  the  delight  of  every  fecaing; 
mind/' 
The  dramatis  persons  were  as  follow  : — 


ti 
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''  For  the  relief  of  the  confined  debtors  in  the  different  Mar- 
shalsesy  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  January,  1772»  will  be  performed^ 
by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  English  grammar  school,  Grafton- 
street,  the  tragedy  of  Oato.  Gato,  Master  Whyte.  Lucius,  Master 
George  Carleton.  Sempronius,  Master  John  Bird.  Juba,  Master 
Anthony  Gore.  Syphax,  Master  Mamell.  Marcus,  Master  William 
Holmes.  Fortius,  Master  Lynam  Decius,  Master  William  Irvine. 
Lucia,  Master  Gibson.  Marcia,  Master  Nugent.  With  an  occa- 
sional prologue,  by  Master  Richard  Holmes.  Dancing,  between  the 
acts,  by  Master  M'Neil ;  and  singine,  by  Master  Bird.  After  the 
play,  by  particular  desire,  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast,  to  be  spoken 
by  Master  Whyte.  Boxes,  1  Is.  4^d.  Pit,  5s.  5d.  Gallery,  3s.  3d. 
Siecond  gallery,  2s.  2d.  Stewards  to  ^e  charity:  Marquis  of 
Kildare,  earl  of  Bellamont^  and  lord  Dunluce." 


The  three  Misses  Montgomery,  osoallY  styled  ^^  the  three 
Graces^''  superintended  the  decorations ;  the  band  was  entirely 
composed  of  gentlemen,  and  captain  French  and  captain 
Tisdal  stood  sentiy  on  the  stage.  The  receipts  of  the  nighty 
amounting  to  £262  5s.  8d.,  were  applied  to  procuring  the 
liberation  of  eighty  poor  debtors  from  the  Marshalsea.  The 
annual  dramatic  performances  at  Whyte*s  academy,  and  the 
subsequently  distinguished  career  of  many  of  the  juvenile 
actors  who  engaged  in  them,  are  alluded  to  as  follows  in 
Master  Benjamin  Nuxi's  address  to  his  8chool*fellows,  at  a 
public  July  examination  (1790),  the  speaker  having  just  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year : 

"  How  many  here,  these  thirty  years,  have  heen 
The  little  actors  in  this  busy  scene ! 
Here  as  the  friend,  the  hero  x)r  the  sage. 
Given  the  fair  prospect  of  their  future  age  I 
How  many  here  performed  the  mimick  play. 
Like  Tommj  Moore,  the  Boscius  of  the  day  I 
Or,  from  this  height,  harangued  the  admiring  train ; 
While  echoing  plaudits  shook  that  crowded  plain  1 
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Less  pleAang  cares  their  present  thoughts  engage ; 
.    Less  pore  ambition  rules  their  riper  age. 
Soine^  rais'd  aloft,  who  in  the  state  preside, 
1*0  their  own  g^n  the  nation's  councils  guide. 
8ome»  on  whose  lips  a  crowd  of  clients  dwells 
Swallow  the  fish  and  giye  to  each  a  shell. 
On  India  some,  or  Afric's  groaning  shores. 
From  human  sufferings  heap  their  guilty  stores : 
While  some  at  home  obnoxious  places  hold. 
And  part  with  honest  fame  for  ribbands,  chains,  and  gold  I 
But  happier  some  a  better  task  pursue. 
With  gospel  showers  the  barren  land  bedew. 
Among  the  sick  their  healing  cares  dispense. 
Teach  the  young  mind  to  ripen  into  sense. 
Extract  its  riches  irom  the  generous  soil. 
Or  crowd  their  native  ports  with  foreign  spoil  | 
On  formless  matter  life  and  shape  bestow> 
With  new  delights  the  paths  of  science  strew. 
Or  active,  urge  the  manufacturing  band. 
While  hundreds  hang  on  their  supporting  hand." 

Wbyte's  gratification  in  thus  publicly  exhibiting  the  re« 
suits  of  his  scholastic  labors,  was  alloyed  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  ill-snccess  in  life  of  some  of  his  pu- 
pils had  been  ascribed  to  the  taste  for  theatricals  with 
which  they  had  early  been  imbued  at  his  academy. 
With  a  view  of  disoonntenancing  such  aspersions,  he 
wrote  and  published  in  1790  a  poem  entitled  "  The 
Theatre,  a  didactic  essay ;  in  the  course  of  which  are  pointed 
out  the  rocks  and  shoals  to  which  deluded  adventurers  are  in* 
eritably  exposed/'    In  ]792Whyte's  collected  poems  were 

Kl)Iished  by  subscription  under  the  editorship  of  his  son 
ward  Athenry  Whyte,  who  became  a  partner  with  his  father 
in  the  management  of  the  academy;^  this  volume,  which 
passed  through  four  editions,  was  the  premium  generally  pre- 


*  In  addition  to  his  poems,  Whyte  also  published  the  following 
wortos :  **  Miscellanea  nora ;  containing,  amidst  a  variety  of  other  mat- 
tm,  cuzioua  and  interesting,  remarks  on  Boswell's  Johnson ;  with  con* 
sidoBble  additions,  and  some  new  anecdotes  of  that  extraordinary 
cfaancter:  a  critique  on  Burger's  Leonora;  in  which  she  is  clearly 
piored  of  Bnglish  extraction ;  and  an  introductory  essay  on  the  art  of 
reading  and  speakmg  in  public,*'  1800.  "  The  Beauties  of  History/'  2 
Tols.  I2m0f  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Beresford.  *'  The  Juvemle  £n- 
cycbpadia."  **Matho;  or,  the  Cosmotheoria  puerilis,*'  edited  by  S. 
Whyte,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Tisdal.  Holberg's  Universal  History, 
edited  by  S.  Whyte.  **  A  short  system  of  rhetoric."  *<  Hints  to  the 
^of  JBeaKm."    •' Practical  Elocution,"  &c.  &c. 
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sented  by  the  author  to  the  most  distinguished-of  his  pupils  at 
the  anniml  examinations ;  the  prizes  given  to  the  less  succes- 
sful candidates  consisted  of  neatlj-framed  portraits  of  their 
master^  engraved  by  Brocas  from  a  painting  b;  Hamilton. 
Whyte  felt  severely  the  consequences  entailed  on  Dublin  by 
the  removal  of  the  resident  nobility  and  gentry  subsequent  to 
the  Union,  which  event  he  survived  eleven  years,  and  died 
in  Grafton-street  on  the  4th  of  October,  1811.  His  son 
Edward  A.  Whyte  continued  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
academy  pntil  the  year  1824,  when  he  finally  closed  the 
establishment,  and  retired  to  London  where  he  ended  his  days. 

In  the  year  1766  a  building  styled  the"  Navigation-house" 
was  erected  on  portion  of  a  vacant  plot  of  ground  on  the  Wes- 
tern side  of  Grafton-street,  for  the  use  of  the  commissioners  of 
inland  navigation,  in  pursuance  of  a  statute  passed  in  1765 
enacting :  "  That  it  should  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  cor- 
poration for  promoting  and  carrying  on  an  inland  navigation 
m  Ireland,  to  apply  so  much  of  the  duties  vested  in  them  by 
act  of  parliament,  as  should  be  necessary  for  building  and  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  house  within  the  city  or  countv  of  Dub- 
lin, and  furnishing  the  same  with  proper  accommodations  for 
the  reception  of  the  said  corporation  and  assistants  to  meet 
and  assemble  in  for  putting  in  execution  the  several  powers 
and  authorities  vested  in  them  by  law.'' 

These  commissioners  had  been  incorporated  in  1762  and 
provided,  by  government  with  a  large  annual  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon.  The 
mismanagement  and  incompetency  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation  were  soon  rendered  apparent  by  their  undertakings 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  twenty-three  different  works,  scazcely 
any  of  which  were  accomplished ;  it  having  also  been  found 
that  their  expenditure  of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
was  attended  with  comparatively  unimportant  results,  the 
board  was  dissolved,  and  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1786 
vested  the  Navigation-house  in  the  crown.  Shortly  after  this 
enactment,  the  Lish  Academy,  which  so  early  as  May,  1785, 
had  held  meetings  in  the  Navigation-house,  presented  a  me- 
morial to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  lord  lieutenant,  praying  that  go- 
vernment would  allow  them  to  occupy  the  vacant  bmlding,  and  in 
June,  1787,  having  received  notification  that  their  petition  had 
been  granted,  the  Academy  received  possession  of  the  house, 
which  it  continued  to  hold  till  the  year  1862.    This  institu- 
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tion  was  incoTpoiated  for  the  study  of  polite  literature, 
sdence,  and  antiquities  bj  letters  patent,  dated  2St}i  January, 
1786,  which  recite  thai  Ireland  was  "  in  ancient  times  con- 
spicuous for  her  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and 
produced  many  persons  eminent  in  every  branch  of  science," 
and  that  **  lately  several  persons  in  the  city  of  Dublin  had 
met  together  for  their  mutual  improvement  in  the  above 
studies,  to  which  encouragement  should  be  given  every. 
where,  especially  in  Irelaad. 

"The  first  society  of  this  kind  established  in  the  University 
sboTtt  the  year  17t^'2,  was  called  the  '  Pakeosophers.'  Their  object 
▼as  the  investigation  of  ancient  learning,  particularlv  the  fathers 
of  the  chtirch.  Dr.  Perceval  had  just  returned  from  the  Continent, 
andmtrodnced  the  new  system  of  chemistry,  then  almost  totally  un- 
koowD,  and  little  attended  to  in  this  country.  The  investigation  of 
this  bad  excited  a  kindred  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  other  sciences^  and 
Dr.  Percival  proposed  to  Dr.  Usher  to  establish  a  new  society  to 
promote  it.  In  the  year  1785,  therefore,  another  association  was 
nniied«  Their  dbject  was  the  investigation  of  science  and  modem 
literatare,  and  they  denominated  themselves  '  Neosophers  :*  into 
this,  the  '  Palaeosophers'  in  a  short  time  merged.  They  met  at  each 
other's  houses^  dined  together  once  every  fortnight,  read  essays,  and 
debated :  they  kept  regular  journals  of  their  proceedings,  but  pub- 
lished no  transactions.  From  these  emanated  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, combining  and  enlarging  the  objects  of  both  the  former,  and 
having  distinct  committees  for  the  investigation  of  science,  anti- 

2Qities,  and  polite  literature.  The  ork^al  'Neosophers'  were, 
>r8.  TJaher,  Marshy  B.  Stack,  Hall,  Young,  Hamilton,  Waller, 
Kearney,  F.T.C.D.,  Drs.  Perceval  and  Purcel,  M.D.,  Messrs.  W. 
Bali  and  W.  Preston,  barristers." 

The  Eev.  Bobert  Borrowes,  F.T.C.D.,  by  authority  of  the 
Aoademy,  in  1787,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  institution : — 

**  In  the  year  1 683  William  Molyneux  was  instrumental  in  forming 
A  society  in  Dublin  similar  to  the  &oyal  Society  in  London,  of  which 
he  was  an  illustrious  member :  much  might  be  expected  from  an 
institution  of  which  Sir  William  Petty  was  president,  and  Molyneux 
secretary,*  had  not  the  distracted  state  of  the  kingdom  dispersed 
them  so  soon  as  1688.  Their  plan  seems  to  have  been  resumed 
without  sQcoess  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  early  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  lieutenant,  presided  over  a  philo- 
sophical society  established  in  Dublin  college.  In  the^ear  1740 
the  Physico-historical  society,  two  volumes  of  whose  minutes  are 

*  Holyneux's  account  of  this  society  will  be  found  in  the  third  paper 
«D  the  Str9et$  of  Dublin,  Ibmh  Quabtbblt  Rbyuw,  Vol.  II. 
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Btill  extanty  was  instituted :  under  their  patronage  Smith  puhliahed 
his  history  of  Waterford.  And  in  the  year  1772  the  antient  state 
of  Ireland  attracted  the  attention  of  tne  Dublin  Society,  who  Up- 
pointed  a  committee  for  the  express  purpose  of  enquiring  into  its 
antiquities.  The  favourable  reception  tneir  proposals  of  corres- 
pondence met  with  abroad  evinced  a  disposition  in  foreign  nations 
to  assist  the  cultivation  of  this  branch  of  literature,  of  which  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  acknowledge  with  gratitude  they  have  al- 
ready received  valuable  proofs.  The  meetings  of  the  antiquarian 
committee*  after  about  two  years  ceased ;  but  the  zeal  of  a  very 


*  The  following  reports  of  the  two  initiatory  meetings  of  the  anti- 
quarian committee  of  the  Dublin  Society  are  now  for  the  first 
time  published  from  the  manuscript  records :  "Dublin  Society,  May, 
14,  1772.  Besolved,  That  a  standing  committee  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  antient  state  of  arts  and  literature,  and  into  the 
other  antiquities  of  Ireland;  to  examine  the  several  tracts  and 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the  society  which  have  not  been 
published ;  and  also,  all  other  tracts  on  those  subjects,  of  which  the  said 
committee  can  obtain  the  perusal.  Besolved,  That  the  said  committee 
do  consist  of  the  president,  vice  presidents,  the  secretaries,  the  trea- 
surer, and  the  following  members  of  this  society :  Lord  Charlemont, 
Xx>rd  Moira,  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  bart.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Veny,  Right  Hon.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Robert 
French,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Leland,  —  Caldwell,  esq.,  M^jor  Yallancey. 
Resolved.  That  our  worthy  member.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  bart.,  be  re- 
quested to  preside  as  chairman  in  the  said  committee. 

**  Monday,  18th  May,  1772.  At  a  meeting  of  the  select  committee 
of  antiquarians.  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien,  bart.,  in  the  chair — Resolved,  That 
the  rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Leland.  and  Charles  Yallancey,  esq.,  be  appointed 
secretaries  to  the  committeee  for  the  present  year.  Resolved,  That 
the'  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Chaigneau  be  appointed  assistant  secretary  and 
librarian  to  this  committee  for  the  present  year.  Resolved,  That  the 
members  of,  this  committee  will  each  subscribe  the  sum  of  three 
guineas  annually  towards  the  expense  of  this  undertaking,  and  that  the 
same  be  paid  into  the  bands  of  our  assistant  secretary.  Dr.  Chaigneau. 
Resolved,  That  this  committee  will  employ  Maurice  O'Gorman  as  their 
amanuensis  at  the  rate  of  five  guineas  per  quarter.  Resolved,  That  the 
appointment  of  this  committee  be  notified  to  the  publick  by  an  adrer- 
tisement  in  the  Dublin  Journal,  and  that  a  request  of  the  committee  be 
made  in  the  said  advertisement,  that  such  persons  as  are  desirous  and 
have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  the  committee  in  their  researches,  8ud 
contribute  to  this  national  undertaking,  will  communicate  the  titles  of 
such  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  as  may  be  in  their  hands,  and  an  account 
of  such  other  materials  as  they  are  possessed  of,  and  which  they  think 
may  be  useful  in  forwarding  the  designs  of  the  committee ;  directed  to 
Dr.  Chaigneau  at  the  Dublin  Society's  house  in  Qrafton-street."  Having 
been  informed  by  the  chevalier  Thomas  O'Giorman,  that  the  Irish  college 
at  Paris  possessed  some  ancient  Irish  manuscripts,  the  committee  commu- 
nicated with  that  institution,  which  warmly  entered  into  its  views,  and 
convened  a  public  meeting  at  their  college  on  11th  March',  1773,  presided 
over  by  ^chard  DiUon,  archbishop  and  primate  of  Narbonne,  and  to 
which  all  persons  connects  with  Ireland  were  invited.  These  pro- 
ceedings resulted  in  the  appointment  of  an  auxiliary  branch  at  Paris,  and 
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&▼  of  their  members  still  continuing  has  griven  to  the  public  several 
anajs,  since  comprised  into  four  volumes,  entitled  Collectanea  de 
rebus  Hibemicis.  About  the  year  1782  the  society  from  which  this 
Academy  afterwards  arose  was  established :  it  consisted  of  an  indefi- 
nite nomber  of  members,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  University^ 
who  at  all  weekly  meetings  read  essays  in  turn.  Anxious  to  make 
their  labours  redound  to  the  honour  and  advanta^  of  their  country, 
they  formed  a  plan  more  extensive  ;  and  admittmg  such  additonal 
names  only  as  might  add  dignity  to  their  new  institution,  or  by  their 
publications  had  eiven  sure  ground  to  hope  advantage  from  their 
iabonrs,  became  uie  founders  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy." 

The  following  report  of  the  earliest  meeting  on  record  of 
the  Irish  Academy^  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  from  the 
(mginal  docament : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  original  members  of  the  Irish  Academy  of 
sciences,  polite  literature  and  antiquities^  held  at  lord  Charlemont's, 

April  18,  1765 The  following  resolutions  were  agreed    to.     I. 

That  the  Irish  Academy  of  sciences,  polite  literature  and  antiauities, 
do  consist  of  a  president,  a  council  of  eighteen,  and  an  inaefinite 
number  of  members.  II.  That  the  council  be  divided  into  three 
committees,  each  consisting  of  six  members,  which  committees  shall 
have  for  their  objects,  respectivelv,  the  departments  of  science,  po- 
lite literature  and  antiquities.  III.  That  each  of  these  committees 
meet  every  third  week,  and  be  empowered  to  form  bye  laws  for  the 
r^^nlation  of  their  several  meetings,  at  each  of  which  meetings  every 
member  of  the  Academy  shall  be  invited  to  assist.  lY.  That  a 
committee  of  finance  be  appointed  consisting  of  six  members,  two  to 
be  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  aforementioned  committees.  Y .  That 
there  be  two  public  general  meetings  of  the  Academv  in  the  year,  at 
which  meetings  the  titles  of  the  publications,  which  have  been  ap- 
proved of  bv  the  several  committees^  shall  be  read,  and  candidates 
^1  be  balloted  for,  such  as  shall  have  signified  their  intentions  of 

although  the  college  of  the  Lombards  had  promised  only  a  transcript  of 
the  book  of  Lecan/  which  was  the  sole  v^uable  manuscript  in  their  pos- 
Kadon,  that  important  document  has  finally  found  its  way  to  this  coun- 
tiy,  and  ia  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Irish  Academy.  Among  those  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Dublin  committee  were 
Dr.  Carpenter,  B.  C.  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Sylvester  O'Halloran,  and 
Charles  0*Conor ;  to  the  latter  was  committed  the  task  of  preparing  for 
the  press  the  manuscript  of  OTlaherty's  "  Ogygia  vindicated,"  pur- 
chased by  the  committee  for  twenty  guineas  from  a  Mr.  Wilton 
of  Galway,  and  published  in  1775.  The  committee  compiled  a  set 
of  sizteen  queries  on  subjects  connected  with  the  objects  of 
their  investigations,  and  ordered  two  thousand  copies  of  them  to 
be  printed  for  circulation  among  the  clergymen  and  most  respectable  in- 
habitants of  the  various  parishes  in  Ireland.  The  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee  were  generally  held  at  7  p.m.  in  the  College  library,  and  they  as- 
Kmbted  for  the  last  time  on  the  24th  February,  1774. 
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proposing  thenuelyes  as  members  six  weeks  at  least  before  the  public 
meeting.  VI.  That  each  fellow,  on  his  election,  do  deposit  two 
guineas  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer^  to  be  continued  annually,  or 
twenty  g^neas  as  a  life  subscription.  VII.  That  the  president  and 
council,  with  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  be  elected  bv  the  original 
members  of  the  Academy  at  lord  Gharlemont's,  and  that  the  first 
Monday  in  May  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  VIII.  That  an  ex- 
traordinary general  meeting  be  held  on  Monday,  the  sixteenth  of 
May,  for  the  purpose  of  electinfir  members  who  shall  have  been  pro- 
posed on  Monday,  the  second  of  May.  IX.  That  the  right  rererend 
the  lord  bishop  of  Dromore,  be  requested  to  apply  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  London,  and  the  Edinburgh  Society,  for  copies  of  their 
regulations,  and  that  the  lord  bishop  of  ELillaloe  and  Doctor  Ussher 
be  requested  to  apply  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  Berlin,  for  the  same  purpose.  A.  That  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  this  Academy  be  held  at  Col.  Conyngham's  on  Monday, 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  List  of 
orieinal  members :  Earl  of  Oharlemont.  Lord  Rokeby,  primate  of 
Ireland.  Earl  of  Glanbrazil.  Earl  of  Moira.  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
Bishop  of  Olonfert.  Bishop  of  Waterford.  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
Bight  Hon.  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  secretary  of  state.  Right  Hon. 
Denis  Daly.  Right  Hon.  Burton  Conyngham/  Col.  Valiancey. 
Doctor  Murray,  vice  provost  of  T.C.D.  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  dean 
of  Armagh.  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq.^  London.  Edmond  Malone,  Esq. 
Rev.  Michael  Kearney,  D.D.  Adair  Crawford,  M.D.  London. 
Rev.  Thomas  Leland,  D.D.  Rev.  W.  Hales,  D.D.  F.T.C.D. 
George  Cleffhome,  M.D.  Rev.  Henry  Ussher,  D.D.,  S.F.T.CX). 
Rev.  John  Kearney,  D.D.,  S.F.T.C.D.  Rev.  John  Waller,  D.D., 
P.T.C.D.  John  Purcell,  M.D.  Robert  PercevaJ,  M.D.  Rev. 
Matthew  Young,  F.T.C.D.  Rev.  Digby  Marsh,  F.T.O.D.  Rev. 
George  Hall,  F.T.C.D.  Rev.  Richard  Stack,  F.T.C.D.  Rev.  W, 
Hamilton,  F.T.C.D.  Laurence  Parsons,  Esq.  William  Preston, 
Esq.  William  Ball,  Esq. '  Rev.  James  Archibald  Hamilton,  D.D. 
William  Deane,  L.L.D.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  London.  R.  Lovell 
Edge  worth,  Esq.    (Signed)  Charlemont." 

*  This  individual  has  occasionally  been  confounded  with  Timothy 
Cunningham,  of  Qray's  Inn,  barrister,  who  bequeathed  in  1789, 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Dublin,  **  the  sum  of  X1,000,  to  be  laid 
out  in  such  funds  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  the  interest  of  it  to  be 
disposed  of  in  such  premiums  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  the  im- 
nrovement  of  natural  knowledge,  and  other  objects  of  their  institution.** 
lie  also  bequeathed  to  the  Ao^emy  all  his  botanical  books  and  books  of 
natural  history,  and  desired  that  all  the  residue  of  his  library  should  be 
disposed  of,  and  the  produce  of  them  expended  under  the  direction  of 
his  executor  in  purchasing  books  for  the  Academy.  Cunningham  died  in 
1789 ;  from  his  will,  registered  in  the  prerogative  courtof  Canterbury, 
it  appears,  that  his  relatives  were  chiefly  residents  of  Clonmel,  Carrick-on. 
Suir  and  Waterford.  By  a  strange  error,  the  Academy,  in  its  official  publi* 
cations,  always  styles  Cuniiingham*to  bequest  the  **  Contfngham  ftind;" 
and  as  nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  the  donor,  we  here  subjoin  a  cata« 
logue  of  his  principal  publications :  "A  new  treatise  of  the  laws  concerning 
Tithes,  containing  all  the  statutes,  adjudged  cas^  resolutions,  and  judg* 
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Thh  Academy  baa  already  published  twenty-two  volumea 
of  "  Traiuactioiia/'  and  fonned  considerable  collections  of 
manuscripts  and  organic  remains ;  no  attempt  has,  however, 
yet  been  made  to  give  to  the  public  a  history  of  the  institu- 
tion, nor  to  analyse  the  merits  of  its  contributions  to  science, 
Hteratore,  and  archseology. 

Next  to  the  ''Navigation-house"  in  Qrafton-street,  another 
large  edifice  was  erected  in  1766  by  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society, 
whose  early  history  we  noticed  in  a  former  paper.  The  Society  as- 
sembled for  thefirst  time  in  Grafton-street  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1767,  and  from  an  unpublished  map,  executed  by  Thomaa 
Shersffd  in  1796,  we  find  that  their  house  here  had  a  frontage 
of  forty  feet  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  Academy's 
iKNue.  Of  the  schools,  which  were  located  at  the  rere  and 
entered  through  a  gateway  which  still  exists,  a  late  writer 
gave  the  following  particulars: — 

'*  This    Academy    consisted   of  three  schools,  with   a   master 
sppointed  to    each,    for    the   instruction    of  pupils  in  drawing, 

mentt  relating  thereto^"  Sro.  London :  1748,  fonrth  edition  published 
in  1777.    "  I^w  at  biUs  of  exchange,  promiaiory  notes,  bank  notes,  and 
iuanuioes,  containing  all  the  Statute  cases  at  large,  &c.,  methodicallj 
digeited,'*6fo.  London:  1761,  sixth  edition  published  in  1778.    •*  The 
If erchant's  Lawyer,  or  the  law  of  Trade  in  general, "  London :  2  vols.  8yo, 
1702,  third  edition  published  in  1768.  "  Practical  Justice  of  the  Peace,  *> 
17(13;  2  Tola.  8vo.    "New  and  complete  Law  Dictionary,'*  London  i  2 
Tols.  foUo,  1764,  third  edition  published  in  1782^.    "New  Treatise 
coDceming  the  hnws  for  the  presenratlon  of  game,  containing  all  the 
itttutes  and  cases  at  large,"  r2mo,  1764.    "Report  of  cases  argued  and 
«4ja^iged  in  the  court  of  King's  bench,  id  the  7th,  8tb,  9th  and  10th  of 
George  II.,  to  which  is  prefixed,  A  Proposal  tot  rendering  the  laws  of 
Sngland  dear  and  certain,  humbly  offered  to  the  consideration  of  boUi 
booses  of  parliament,"  folio,  1766.    '*  Maxims  and  rules  of  pleadings  in 
■ctioDs,  real  and  personal,  or  mixed,  popular  and  penal,"  4to,  1771. 
'*  History  of  the  customs,  aids,  subsidies,  national  debts,  and  taxes  of 
Aiglsnd,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  year  1778,"  third  edition 
puUished  in  1778.    "  Histoiy  and  antiquities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Chsncery,**  8to,  1780,  repubUshedm  1790  under  the  title  of  "  Historical 
memoirs  of  the  Engllih  laws.*'    "Historical  accounts  of  the  rights  of 
Section  of  the  sereral  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  Great  Britain, 
containing  tfie  time  when  each  of  them  was  first  represented  in  parHa- 
ment,  and  by  what  authority ;  to  which  is  prefixed.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  elections  to  Parliament,"  2  toIs.  8ro,   1783.    «*Iaw  of 
Simony,  containing  aU  the  statutes,  cases  at  large,  arguments,  resolu« 
tioBs  and  judgments  concerning  it,  particularly  the  case  at  large  in  the 
House  of    Lords,  between  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London   and   Lewis 
fytheer,  esq.,"  8to,  1784,     **  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  constitutions  <tf  England,"  8to.  Cunningham  also  compiled  the 
ssaeial  index  to  the  Joun^  o£  the  EngUdi  house  of  Commons,  and 
pnbUshed  ^'Msgna  Charta  libertatum  civitatis  Waterford,"  with  an 
Engliih  yersion  and  notes,  8yo,  Dublin :  1752. 
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free  of  expense.  One  for  the  human  figure,  one  for  land- 
scape and  ornament,  and  one  for  architecture ;  and  many  excellent 
painters  have  been  noade  under  the  creditable  protection  of  the  Dub- 
lin Society.  The  names  of  those  I  recollect,  during  my  time,  I 
shall  set  down,  apologising  to  such  as  have  escaped  mv  memory, 
lest  they  should  think  me  unmindful  or  negligent,  wilfully.  In 
figure— Barry,  Tresham,  Peters,  Hamilton,  Shee,  Oregan,  B.  Li. 
West,  Foster,  Danby,  Bothwell,  Cuming ;  in  miniature,  chalk,  and 
cravons — F.  B.  West,  Haly,  Sullivan,  Collins,  Madden,  Pope, 
Stokers,  Comerford,  Cullen,  Murphy,  Byrne,  Dunne,  S.  Lover ;  in 
landscape  and  figure,  including  drawing  masters — Barrett,  Carver, 
Butts,  the  two  Roberts,  Ashford,  Fisher,  O'Connor,  Ellis,  the  three 
Mulvanys,  four  Brocases,  Tracy,  Doyle,  Moreau ;  in  architecture-— 
Ivory,  Sproule,  A.  Baker,  Semple,  Berrell,  Taylor,  Morrison^ 
Byrne,  young  Baker.  There  has  been  a  fourth  school  added  to 
the  academy  for  sculpture  and  modelling,  where  Behnes  studied ; 
two  promismg  young  students,  Panormo  and  Galaher,  have  also 

made  great  progress  in  this  school.    Mr.  Smith,  master When  I 

was  sixteen  years  old,  I  obtuned  three  tickets  from  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  to  admit  me  as  a  pupil  to  be  instructed  in 
drawing  ;  this  was  the  usual  mode  of  introauction.  I  first  went  to 
the  architectural  school.  Mr.  Ivory  was  master,  a  gentle  urbane 
character,  but  he  appeared  in  a  delicate  state  of  health ;  he  con- 
sigpied  me  to  his  apprentice,  Mr.  H.  A.  Baker  ;  he  became  at  Ivory's 
demise  the  master,  and  has  remained  in  that  station  to  the  present 
time  (1836).  Mr.  Baker  looked  rather  sternly  at  me,  at  least  I  tnought 
so  at  that  time,  and  said,  *  Ho  !  I  must  get  you  into  eeometry.'  I  did 
not  know  what  geometry  really  was,  but  I  thought  it  was  to  get  into 
trouble ;  however,  he,  seeing  my  plight,  assumed  a  cheerful  look, 
which  was  his  natural  look,  and  said,  *  Come,  I'll  show  you  wh&t 
geometry  is.'  He  then  put  me  to  draw,  and  showed  me  the  manner 
of  using  the  instruments ;  we  have  been  ever  since  that  time  good 
friends,  and  I  hope  will  continue  so.  I  next  went  to  the  landscape 
and  ornament  school,  Mr.  Waldron  the  master.  His  appearance  was 
not  flattering,  nor  did  his  severe  look  and  habitual  frown  encourage 
me  to  stay  long  at  his  beck ;  for  he  seldom  spoke,  which  was,  I 
thought,  a  fortunate  thing  for  me,  his  manner  was  so  truly  cheerless. 
I  remained  at  his  school  about  a  month,  and  then  I  repaired  to  the 
figure  school.  When  I  entered  the  figure  room,  I  was  struck  with 
the  number  of  casts  from  the  antique,  the  Hercules,  Caocoon,  &c., 
and  felt  a  wish  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  draw  from  those;  in  some 
time  I  delivered  my  card  to  the  master,  Mr.  Francis  Robert  West, 
a  worthy  good-hearted  man,  but  of  peculiar  manner.  In  person  he 
was  a  smart,  little,  dapper  man,  very  voluble  in  speech  and  rapid  in 
delivery,  used  much  action— even  his  features  underwent  many 
changes — opening  his  eyes  wide—raising  his  eyebrows  considerably 
and  extending  his  mouth  ;  his  language  good,  yet  he  was  subject  to 
digression  and  habitual  conclusive  words,  such  as  '  yes,  yes' — '  doubt- 
less, no  doubt'— and  other  pet  phrases,  which  seemed  to  carry  decision 
in  aJl  his  harangues.  Add  to  these  a  peculiar  quaintness  of  manner, 
an  averted  eye,  and  a  simplicity  of  look,  rendered  him  quite  a  cha* 
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racter*  I  presented  my  card ;  he  just  looked  tXjt,  then  glanced  at 
me,  and  with  head  averted,  said,  '  So,  yon  are  come  to  draw  the 
human  figure.' — I  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  hack  of  the  card, 
on  which  was  written,  hy  the  gentleman  who  gave  it  me,  an  order 
to  be  ftimished  with  drawing  materials,  and  he  would  pay  for  them. 
During  his  reading  he  was  assailed  by  a  nnmber  of  boys  with  their 
iketches  for  his  opinion ;  he  dispatched  them  quickly,  with — ^to  one, 
the  DOse  more  in,  the  chin  more  out ;  to  another,  your  head  is  too 
large— yours  has  not  got  the  turn — ^you  must*  place  your  figure  in 
the  centre — dash  it  out,  and  begin  again !  Your  mouth  is  too 
rnneh  open  and  your  eyes  shut — ^you  must  shut  your  mouth  and  open 
your  ejes ;  having  in  routine  ffiven  directions,  he  finished  the  reading 
of  the  card.  Another  boy,  with  a  finished  drawing  as  he  though^ 
nibmitted  his  production,  '  Oh  I  you  hare  no  character — ^you  must 
Isboor  until  you  get  it,  compare  it,  and  amend — es,  es  1'  His  ye^^ 
yes,  was  like  sounding  the  letter  s  twice,  the  first  a  lon^  s,  the  second 
a  snail  one.  Then  leaving  his  desk,  he  walked  to  the/olding  doors 
which  opened  to  the  figure-room,  and  calling  John,  he  returned  in 
qnick  pace  to  his  po8t.--John  returned  with  the  materials,  and  Mr. 
West  sketched  a  profile  of  a  head,  before  me,  to  show  me  how  to 
begin ;  he  did  it  very  expertly,  and  with  ^eat  freedom  of  hand ;  he 
then  desired  John  to  place  me  at  a  desk  with  master  Shee.  So  John 
led  me  to  the  desk,  and  I  was  most  happily  placed ;  for  master  Shee, 
though  some  years  my  junior,  was  capable  and  willing  to  assist  me.— 
We  also  drew  together  at  the  architectural  school,  and  I  was  induced 
to  put  up  a  sheet  of  geometry  for  the  medal,  but  it  was  ac^udged 
to  master  Shee,  as  was  every  medal  he  looked  for  in  any  of  the 
•ehools." 

The  student  here  referred  to  was  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee, 
author  of  "  Rhymes  on  Art,^'  subsequently  elected  president  of 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  London. 

The  Dublin  Society  continued  to  meet  in  Orafton-street 
regularly  until  the  year  1796,  when,  having  erected  more 
extensive  buildings  in  another  locality,  they  sold  their  interest 
in  their  house  here  for  £3,000,  and  the  buildings  known  as 
112  and  113,  Grafton-street  have  since  been  erected  on  its  site. 

The  Provost's  house,  built  on  a  portion  of  the  College 
gardens,  was  occupied  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  last 
century  (1774  to  1794)  by  the  Hutchinson  family,  in 
addition  to  which  the  following  peers  also  resided  in 
Grafton-street :  Lord  Kinsale  (1778),  Viscount  Grandison 
(1783);  the  Earl  of  Dunsany  (1786);  Lord  Newhaven  of 
Carrickmayne  (1791),  and  Lord  Massey  of  Duntryleague. 
James  Beuly,  a  water-color  miniature  painter  of  some  emi- 
nenee,  resided  at  no.  17  Grafton-street  from  1774  to  his  death 
in  1788;  and  in  the  year  1776  Edward  Hudson,  a  native  of 
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Castlemartyr^  Co.  Cork,  the  most  eminent  dentiist  of  his  day  in 
Ireland,  removed  from  George's-lane  to  number  69,  Grafton- 
street,^  nearly  opposite  to  Aiine-street,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  for  many  years.  Distingoished  no  less  for  intellectoal 
acquirements  than  for  professional  skill,  he  became  the  aaao« 
ciate  of  the  leading  characters  of  his  time,  and  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ''  Moi^  of  St.  Patrick'^  the  important  office  of 
bursar  to  that  fraternity  was  conferred  upon  him.  Curran,  in 
his  early  struggles,  was  much  indebted  to  the  friendship  and 
liberahty  of  Hudson,  who,  in  predicting  the  future  eminence 
of  his  despondent  youthful  friend,  failed  not  to  inculcate  such 
sentiments  as  we  find  in  the  following  extract : — 

''Consider  now  and  then,  Jack,  what  you  are  destined 
for ;  and  never,  even  in  your  distresses,  draw  consolation  from 
so  mean  a  thought,  as  that  your  abiHties  may  one  day  render 
your  circumstances  easy  or  affluent ;  but  tnat  you  may  one 
day  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  justice  to  the  wronged — ^to 
Wipe  the  tear  from  the  widow  or  orphan,  will  afibrd  the  satis- 
faction that  is  worthy  of  a  man."  "  It  would  be  injustice/* 
says  Currants  son,  "  to  suppress  another  passage.  Having  a 
h'ttle  before  chided  his  friend  for  neglecting  to  inform  him  of 
the  state  of  his  finances,  Mr.  Hudson  goes  on : 

''  I  think  I  shall  be  a  man  of  no  small  fame  to-morrow  or 

*  Prom  the  period  of  the  opening  of  Carlisle  bridge,  the  prirate  real- 
dences  in  Graf  ton-street  became  graduaUj  coaTerted  into  shops.    The 
**  Block  Lyon  Inn"  was  located  at  the  comer  of  Anne-street  (1762),  and 
the  "  City  Tavern"  (1787)  also  stood  in  Grafton  street.  The  "  Incorpo- 
rated  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Protestant  schools"  held  their  com- 
mittees in  this  street,  previons  to  the  erection  of  their  house  in  Suffolk- 
street  (1758) ;  the  TaUow  chandiers,  or  "Guild  of  St.  George,"  had 
their  haU  in  Grafbon-street  (1783);  and  there  were  also  several  lottery 
offices  here,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  *'  Lion's  office,"  no.  101, 
comer  of  Snffolk-street.    The   noted    Catherine    NetterviUe  (1770) 
had  a  magnificent  residence  ia  Grafton-street,  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  finghtful  suicide  of  Mr.  Stone  of  Jamaica,  her  insane  paramour. 
A  forcible  iUustration  of  of  the    popuUr  eiror  relative    to    the 
value  of  the  farthings  of  Queen  Anne  was  fVimished  by  the  consequences 
of  the  discovery,  in  1814,    of  one  of  those  coins  by  George  Home, 
an   assistant  in  the  shop   of  J.  Miller,  confectioner,  no.  3  Grafton- 
street.    Home's  refusal  to   surrender  the  coin,    received  in  his  em- 
ployer's shop,  was  made  the  ground  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  he 
was  sentenced  by  the  Recorder  to  be  confined  for  twelve  months  in 
Newgate,  and  subsequently  imprisoned  until  he  gave  up  the  farthing; 
the  court  being  ignorant  that  the  scarcest  of  Queen  Ajine's  farthings 
is  not  worth  more  than  five  pounds>  the  generality  of  them  not  exceeding 
a  few  shillings  in  value.  *  The  wealth  subsequently  accumulated  by  the 
industry  of  Home  enabled  him  to  erect  the  ''Boyal  Arcade;"  his  sue- 
cess  was,  however,  popularly  ascribed  to  his  ha^g  found  a  farthing  of 
Queen  Anne. 
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• 

Dext  dsLj,  and  thoogh  'tis  bat  the  fame  of  a  dentist,  yet  if  that 
of  an  honest  nmn  is  added  to  it,  I  shall  not  be  unhappy.  Write 
speedily  to  me,  and  if  you  are  in  want,  think  I  shall  not  be 
satined  with  my  fortunes— believe  me  I  shall  never  think  I 
make  a  better  use  of  nay  possessions  than  when  such  a  friend 
tt  Jack  can  assist  me  in  their  uses/'  With  Edward  Hudson 
in  Grafton-street  resided  his  cousin  and  namesake,  Edward 
Hudson,  the  younger,  who  gave  early  indications  of  superior 
taleats.  Moore,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1797, 
tells  US  *'  that  he  was  a  remarkably  fine  and  handsome  young 
man,  who  could  not  have  been  at  that  time  more  than  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years  of  age,''  and  adds  that, 

**  Thongli  educated  merely  for  the  purposes  of  his  profession,  he  was 
fiill  of  zeal  and  ardour  for  everrthing  connected  with  the  fine  arts ; 
drew  with  much  taste  himself;  and  was  passionately  devoted  to 
Irish  music.  He  had  with  great  industry  collected  and  transcribed 
all  our  most  beautiful  airs^  and  used  to  play  them  with  much  feeling 
on  the  flute.  I  attribute,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  my  own  early  ac* 
^nintanoe  with  our  music,  if  not  the  warm  interest  which  I  nave 
suuse^  taken  in  it,  to  the  many  hours  I  passed  at  this  time  of  my  life 
tete-a-t^te  with  Edward  Hud8on,.^now  trving  over  the  sweet  melo- 
dies of  our  country,  now  talking  with  indignant  feelings  of  her 
sufferings  and  wrongs.** 

This  young  dentist  became  one  of  the  most  intimate  of 
Moore's  friends^  and  was  the  only  person  entrusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  latter  having  contributed  political  essays  to  the 
leading  Irish  journal  of  the  day.  Moore  has  himself  enabled 
as  to  judge  how  far  the  origin  of  his  Irish  melodies  is  attri- 
botable  to  Edward  Hudson^  erroneously^  however^  stating  that 
the  latter  was  the  nephew  of  his  elder  name-sake  : 

''It  was  in  the  year  1707  that,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Bunting's  book,  I  was  first  made  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  our 
nstiTe  music.  A  joung  friend  of  our  family,  Edward  Hudson,  the 
nephew  of  an  emment  dentist  of  that  name,  who  played  with  much 
taste  and  feeling  on  the  flute,  and  unluckily  for  himself,  was  but  too 
deeplv  warmed  with  the  patriotic  ardour  then  kindling  around  him, 
vss  the  first  who  made  known  to  me  this  rich  mine  of  our  country's 
melodies ; — ^a  mine,  from  the  working  of  which  my  humble  labours  as 
a  poet  have  since  then  derived  their  sole  lustre  and  value," 

Edward  Hudson,  the  elder,  had  repeatedly  declined  pressing 
vdieitatioDs  to  join  the  society  of  United  Irishmen ;  his  cousin, 
nowever,  became  deeply  involved  in  their  plans,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  provincial  delegates,  in  which  capacity  ho 
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was  sitting  in  council  when  arrested  in  March,  1798.    Of  his 
imprisonment  Moore  has  left  the  following  reminiscence  :— 

**  When,  in  consequence  of  the  compact  entered  into  between 

foyemment  and  the  chief  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  the  State 
VisonerSf  before  proceeding  into  ezile,  were  allowed  to  see  their 
friends,  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  gentleman  in  the  jail  of  Kilmainham, 
where  he  had  then  bun  immured  for  four  or  five  months,  hearing 
of  friend  after  friend  being  led  out  to  death,  and  expecting  eyery 
week  his  own  turn  to  come.  As  painting  was  one  or  his  tastes,  x 
found  that,  to  amuse  his  solitude,  he  had  made  a  large  drawing  with 
charcoal  on  the  wall  of  his  prison,  representing  that  fancied  origin 
of  the  Irish  harp,  which,  some  years  after,  I  adopted  as  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  melodies : — 

*  *Tli  beUev'd  that  thU  harp,  whioh  I  wake  now  for  thee^ 
Was  a  Sjren  of  old,  who  tung  under  the  lea  i 
And  who  often,  at  ere,  thro'  the  bright  waters  roT'd, 
To  meet  on  the  green  ehore,  a  jouth  whom  the  lor'd**  *' 

The  beautifol  allegorical  design  here  commemorated  was 
not  conceived  in  the  gloomy  ceil  of  Xilmainham,  the  sketch 
made  by  the  prisoner  being  merely  a  reproduction  of  a  vig- 
nette drawn  by  the  elder  Hadson  and  prefixed  to  an  ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  written  by  him  and  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation. The  younger  Hudson  formed  one  of  the  Irish  state 
prisoners  confined  in  Fort  George,  after  his  liberation  from 
which  he  retired  to  America,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Patrick  Byrne,  the  exiled  publisher. 

The  elder  Hudson  wrote  several  small  political  and  scientific 
treatises;  by  his  skill  dental  surgery  was  in  Ireland  first 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  profession ;  and  mainly  from  his 
instructions  his  nephew,  Blake,*  was  enabled  pre-eminently 
to  advance  our  country's  reputation  in  this  branch  of  science. 
Surgeon  Hudson  died  in  1 82 1 ,  at  the  age  of  7  9,  and  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  modern  history  of  Irish  literature,  can 
testify  that  his  intellectual  and  enlightened  tastes  have  not 
been  impaired  in  their  transmission  to  his  descendants. 

Wolfe  Tone  details  as  follows  the  origin  of  his  alliance  with 
his  wife  Matilda,  who  subsequently  exhibited  so  noble  an  ex- 
ample of  female  fortitude  and  self-devotion  :-— 

"  About  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  1785, 1  became  acquainted,  with 
my  wife.     She  was  the  daughter  of    William  Witherington,  and 

*  Author  of  the  highly  valued  "  Essay  on  the  stmctore  and  formation 
of  the  teeth  in  man  and  yarious  animals  by  Robert  Blake,  M.D.,  being 
principally  a  translation  of  his  inaugural  dissertation  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, September,  1798,"  8vo.    DubUn:  1801. 
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Hiredy  at  that  time,  in  Orafton-streety  in  the  house  of  her  grand- 
&tber,  a  rich  old  clergTmao,  of  the  name  of  Fanning.  1  was  then  a 
ichohur  of  the  house  in  the  UniversitTy  and  every  day,  after  commons^ 
I  used  to  walk  under  her  windows  with  one  or  the  other  of  my  fellow 
students ;  I  soon  grew  passionately  fond  of  her^  and  she,  also^  was 
itrack  with  me,  though  certainly  my  appearance,  neither  then  nor 
DOW,  was  much  in  my  favour ;  so  it  was,  however,  that,  before  we 
had  ever  spoken  to  each  other,  a  mutual  affection  had  commenced 
between  us.  She  was,  at  this  time,  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  as 
beantifiil  as  an  angeL  She  had  a  brother  some  years  older  than 
herself;  and  as  it  was  necessary,  for  my  admission  to  the  family, 
that  I  should  be  first  acquainted  with  him,  I  soon  contrived  to  be 
introduced  to  him,  and  as  he  played  well  on  the  violin,  and  I  was 
myself  a  musical  man,  we  grew  intimate,  the  more  so,  as  it  m^ 
well  be  supposed.  I  neglected  no  fair  means  to  recommend  myself 
to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  whom  I  soon  grew  a 
&Torite.    My  affairs  now  advanced  prosperously ;  my  wife  and  I 

F«w  more  passionately  fond  of  each  other ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
proposed  to  her  to  marry  roe,  without  asking  consent  of  any  one, 
knowing  well  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect  it ;  she  accepted  the  pro- 
posal as  frankly  as  1  made  it ;  and  one  beautiful  morning  in  the 
month  of  July,  we  ran  off  together  and  were  married.  1  carried 
her  out  of  town  to  Maynooth  for  a  few  days,  and  when  the  first 
eclat  of  passion  had  subsided,  we  were  forgiven  on  all  sides,  and 
settled  in  lodgings  near  my  wife's  grandfather.** 

Bj  a  siDgolar  coiucidence,  the  informer  Eeynolds  be- 
came the  basband  of  the  sister  of  Tone's  wife;  to  the 
latter  Lucien  Bonaparte  alluded  as  follows  in  his  public 
oration  in  1799 : — 

^It  is  precisely  one  year  since,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
month,  a  court  martial  was  assembled  in  Dublin,  to  try  a  general 
officer  in  the  service  of  our  Republic. — Tou  have  heard  the  last 
vords  of  this  illustrious  martyr  of  liberty.     What  could  I  add  to 
tbem  ?    Tou  see  him,  under  your  own  uniform,  in  the  midst  of  this 
assassinating  tribunal,  in  the  midst  of  this  awe-struck  and  affected 
assembly.    You  hear  him  exclaim,  'After  such  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  it  is  no  great  effort,  at  this  day,  to  add  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  life.     1  have  courted  poverty ;  I  have  left  a  beloved  wife, 
unprotected,  and  children,  whom  I'  adored,  fatherless.'     Pardon 
him,  if  he  forgot,  in  these  last  moments,  that  you  were  to  be  the 
Others  and  protectors  of  his  Matilda  and  of  his  children. — A  few 
words  more— on  the  widow  of  Theobald ;  on  his  children.     Calamity 
would  have  overwhelmed  a  weaker  soul.     The  death  of  her  husband 
vas  not  the  only  one  she  had  to  deplore.     His  brother  was  con- 
demned to  the  same  fate  ;  and  with  less  good  fortune,  or  less  firm- 
MSB,  perished  on  the  scaffold.     If  the  services  of  Tone  were  not 
efficient,  of  themselves,  to  rouse  your  feelings,  I  might  mention 
the  independent  spirit  and  firmness  of  that  noble  woman,  who,  on 
the  tomb  of  her  husband  and  her  brother,  mingles,  with  her  sighs. 
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philanthropy  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  mana* 
lactorers. 

"  There  is  not  a  day/'  said  Curran,  ''that  yon  hear  the  cries  of 
your  starring  manufacturers  in  your  streets,  that  you  do  not  also  see 
the  advocate  of  their  sufferings^-^that  you  do  not  see  his  honest  and 
manly  fig^e^  with  uncovered  head,  soliciting  for  their  relief; 
searchinff  the  frozen  heart  of  charity  for  every  string  that  can  bo 
touched  by  compassion,  and  urging  the  force  of  every  argument  and 
every  motive,  save  that  which  his  modesty  suppresses — ^the  authority 
of  his  own  generous  example.  Or  if  you  see  him  not  there,  you  may 
trace  his  steps  to  the  abode  of  disease,  and  famine,  and  de3pair,  the 
messenger  of  heaven,  beting  with  him  food,  and  medicine,  and  con* 
solation.** 

The  following  dialogue  took  place  between  Byrne  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  relative  to  the  publication 
of  the  trial  of  Eowau : — 

*'  Lord Clonmeh  'Tour  servant,  Mr.  Byrne ;  I  perceive  you  have 
advertised  Mr.  Rowan's  trial.' 

Byrne.  *  The  advertisement,  my  lord,  is  Mr.  Rowan's,  he  has 
selected  me  as  his  publisher,  which  I  think  an  honour,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  profitable.' 

LordCUmmeL  'Take  care,  sir,  what  you  do;  I  give  you  this 
caution  ;  for  if  there  are  any  reflections  on  the  judges  of  the  land, 
by  the  eternal  G-»  I  will  lay  you  by  the  heels  1' 

Byrne.  '  I  have  many  thanks  to  return  ^rour  lordship  for  your 
caution ;  I  have  many  opportunities  of  going  to  Newgate,  but  I 
have  never  been  ambitious  of  that  honour,  and  I  hope  in  this  case 
to  stand  in  the  same  way.  Tour  lordship  knows  1  have  but  one 
principle  in  trade,  which  is  to  make  money  of  it,  and  that  if  there 
were  two  publications  giving  different  features  to  the  trial  I  would 
publish  both.     There  is  a  trial  published  by  M'Kenzie.' 

Lord  ClonmeL  '  I  did  not  know  that ;  but  say  what  yon  may  on 
the  subject,  if  you  print  or  publish  what  may  inflame  the  mob,  it 
behoves  the  judges  of  the  land  to  notice  it ;  and  I  tell  you  by 
the  eternid  Q — y  if  you  publish  or  mis-state  my  expressions,  I 
will  lay  you  by  the  heels !  One  of  Mr,  Rowan's  advocates  set 
out  with  an  inflammatory  speech,  mis-stating  what  I  said,  and 
stating  what  I  did  not  say.  I  immediately  demed  it,  and  appealed 
to  the  court  and  gentlemen  in  it,  and  they  all  contradicted  him,  as 
weU  as  myself.  These  speeches  were  made  for  the  mob,  to  mislead 
and  inflame  them,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  curb.  If  the  publica- 
tion is  intended  to  abuse  me,  I  don't  value  it ;  I  have  been  so  long 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  abuse,  that  it  will  avail  littie ;  but  I  caution 
you  how  you  publish  it ;  for  if  I  find  anything  reflecting  on  or  mis- 
stating me,  I  will  take  care  of  you.' 

Byrne,  '  I  should  ho]>e  Mr.  Rowan  has  too  much  honor  to  have 
anything  mis-stated  or  inserted  in  his  trial  that  would  involve  his 
publisher.' 
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t4frd  ChnmeL    *  What !  is  Mr.  Bowan  pr^aring  his  own  trial  ?* 

Byrne,    '  He  is,  mj  Lord.' 

ZW  CUmmeL  '  Oho,  Oho !  that  is  a  different  thing.  That  gen- 
tleman wonld  not  have  been  better  used  by  me,  standing  in  the  situ- 
ition  be  did,  if  he  was  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.' 


ttd  I  have  no  objection  to  this  being  known.' 
BfnM.    *  I  return  jonr  Lordship  many  thanks.' " 

Byrne's  shopin  Grafion-street  was  the  osnal  literary  rendezvous 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  the  publisher^  himself  a  member  of 
that  association,  was  the  first  Boman  Catholic  admitted  into  the 
guild  of  booksellers^''^  after  the  relaxation  of  the  Penal  laws  in 
1793.  One  of  the  most  constant  visitors  to  his  establishment 
from  the  year  1796  was  captain  John  Wameford  Armstrong, 
of  the  king's  coonty  militia,  whose  regiment  was  stationed  in 
1798  at  the  camp  at  Louglilinstown.  Armstrong,  then  about 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  openly  avowed  anti-monarchical  prin- 
ciples, and  was  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  at  Byrne's  publica- 
tions  of  republican  and  deistical  tendencies.  Having  led  the 
bookseller  to  believe  that  his  political  sentiments  coincided  with 
ttiose  of  the  United  Irishmen,  he  procured  from  him  in  1798 
an  introduction  to  the  brothers  Sheares,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  maturing  their  revolutionary  organization. 

"Armstrong,  on  leaving  Byrne's  on  the  10th  of  May,  immediately 

Eooeeded  to  His  brother  officer,  Captain  Clibborn,  and  informed 
n  of  what  had  passed.  The  latter  advised  him  to  '  give  the 
Skesres  a  meeting.'  He  then  returned  to  Byrne's  late  the  same  day, 
andremuoed  there  till  Henry  arrived.  Byroe  led  him  to  the  inner 
ptrt  of  the  shop,  toward  a  private  room,  and  introduced  him  to 
Sheares,  in  these  terms :  *  All  I  can  say  to  you,  Mr.  Sheares,  is  that 
Gi^P^sm  Armstrong  is  a  true  brother,  and  you  may  depend  on  him. 

*  Brevkms  to  the  dedaration  of  independence  in  1782,  the  company  of 
Dublin  bookseUers  was  the  first  corporation  which  publicly  associated  to 
wev  Irish  manufacture,  in  which  they  appeared  dressed  at  their  anni- 
▼erauy  bonqoets.  John  Exshaw,  bookseller  and  high  sheriiT,  presided 
over  the  general  meeting  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the  city  of 
Doblin,  at  which  they  resolved:  "That  we  will  not,  from  the  date 
hereof,  until  the  grievances  of  this  country  shall  be  removed,  directly  or 
indirectly  import  or  consume  any  of  the  manufactiures  of  Great  Britain ; 
■or  wiU  we  deal  with  any  merchant,  or  shopkeeper,  who  shall  import 
*n<^  manufactures ;  and  that  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  sinoilar 
agreeuient  to  all  our  coimtrymen  who  regard  the  commerce  and  const!- 
tation  of  this  country." 

4 
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Thej  remafaMd  at  fJid  entrtnce  ^f  the  private  room ;  bnt  Httiry 
Sheares  |[;declined   any  conTersationy  <  except  in  the  presence   of 
his  brother.'    Armstrong  said«  *he  had  no  objection  to  wak  until 
his  brother  came/     Henry,  however,  declined  to  wait ;  and  shortly 
after,  John  Sheares  arrived,  and  was  introduced  to  him  by  Byrne. 
John  Sheares  told  Captain  Armstrong,  *  he  knew  ids  principles  <«er  j 
well.'    He  then  solicited  him  'to  join  the  canse  by  action,  as  lie 
knew  he  had  done  by  inclination  ;'  and  Armstrong  replied,  <  he  waa 
ready  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  it,  and  if  he  could  show  him. 
how  he  could  do  anything,  he  would  serve  him  to  the  utmost  of*  his 
power.'    Sheares  then  informed  him,  he  states,  that  the  rising  was 
yery  near ;  '  they  could  not  wait  for  the  French,  but  had  determined 
on  a  home  e£fbrt ;'  and  the  principal  wav  he  could  assist  them,  was 
by  gaining  over  the  soldiers,  and  consulting  about  taking  the  camp 
at  £ehaunstown.    John  Sheares  then  made  an  appointment  with  him 
for  the  following  Sunday,  at  his  house  in  Baggot-street ;  and  on  that 
day  he  went  and  found  Henry  only  at  home.    He  apologised  lor 
gleavin  him  on  the  former  occasion,  *  having  had  to  attend  a  commito 
tee  that  day.'    The  informer  states,  he  tilen  asked  about  the  oamp, 
where  it  was  most  vulnerable  ?  how  to  be  most  advantageously  at- 
tacked ?    John  came  in,  and  spoke  about  the  necessity  of  gaining 
over  the  soldiers,  and  then  informed  ArmstrouK,  that  their  intention 
was  to  seice  the  camp,  the  artillery  at  Ohapehaod^  and  the  city  of 
Dublin  in  one  night :  there  was  to  be  an  nour  and  a  half  between 
the  seizing  of  the  camp  and  Dublin ;  an  hour  between  seizing  Dublin 
and  Ghapelizod ;  so  tnat  the  news  of  both  might  arrive  at  the  same 
time.    The  13th,  on  Sunday  night,  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  appointment, 
Armstrong  had  another  interview  with  the  brothers  at  thdr  hotisei 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  name  of  some  soldiers  in  has  regiment 
who  were  Imown  to  the  United  Irishmen." 

Having  thus  insmnated  himself  into  the  oonfidence  of  his 
viotims^  he  carefully  noted  down  their  conyersationSf  which 
were  immediately  reported  to .  government.    *'  I  never/*  said 
he,  "  had  an  interview  with  the  Sheares,  that  I  had  not  one 
with  colonel  L^JQstrange  and  captain  CUbbom,  and  my  lord 
Castlereagh/'    Not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  information 
so  obtained,  Armstrong  obtained  admission  to  the  domestic 
drde  of  the  Sheares,  and  within  a  few  hours  after  quitting 
their   table   lodged    depositions,   which   led   his   hosts  to 
the  scaffold.    Byrne,  whose  integrity  to  his  party  was  unim- 
peachable, was  arrested  in  his  own  house  by  h^  neighbour, 
alderman  Exshaw,  conducted  to  the  castle,  subjected  to  a 
^strict  examination,  and  committed  to  Newgate  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1798.    He  was  subsequently  permitted  to  retire  to 
America,  whence  he  never  returned  to  his  native  land. 


An.  m.^<CHABLES  KENDAL  BUSHE. 

Upon  the  mind  of  him  who,  in  the  full  tide  of  Tenn,  stands, 
as  we  have  just  stood,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  how 
many  melancholy  thoughts  rush  back,  as  he  contemplates  the 
present  condition  of  the  Irish  Bar,  and  then  recalls  its  past- 
oy  glories. 

X  ifty-thiee  years  ago  Ireland  possessed  a  Bar,  brilliant, 
witty,  eloquent,  and  national,  rroud  of  their  profession,  . 
which,  as  Sir  William  Jones  wrote,  was  "  the  only  road  to  the 
highest  stations  in  the  countiy  ;'*  proud  of  their  coontiy,  as 
in  it  thq^  were  the  equals  of  the  highest  noble ;  careful  of  its 
hberties,  and  jealous  of  the  integrity  of  its  institutions,  as  in 
them  thej  saw  the  best  security  for  freedom,  and  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  commonwealth ;  sternly  consistent  in  the  support 
of  the  party  to  which  they  attached  themselves;  seeine  in  la 
noUate  de  la  robe,  a  dignity  higher  than  that  of  him  wno  was 
bat  the  accident  of  an  accident,  (a  patrician  by  birth),  they 
were  readj,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  to  bade  their 
qosireh}  m  the  field ;  and  an  active  fiancv,  and  a  ready  pen, 
neqoently  required  support  from  the  quick  eye,  or  the  steady 
hand,  upon  the  pistol  or  the  rapier.* 

Like  their  brethren  of  France,  the  Irish  lawyers  were  jovial, 
gay,  and  literary;  they  never  thought  that  ''The  Lady  Com- 


*  Sffu,  GhAxmiBn  of  the  ooimty  Dublin  Quarter  Seflsiona^  fought 
titt  Matter  of  the  BoUs  at  Donnyhrook,  and  fought  Jerry  KeUer  at  the 
Witer&rd  unxet  upon  a  pomt  of  law.  Fitzgibbon  when  Attorney 
General  fought  John  Fhilpot  Curran.  Scott,  Lord  Clonmel,  fought 
Lord  lyrawley.  Hie  Eari  of  Uaodaff;  and  half  a  dosen  other  anta^ 
Difli.  Metge,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  fought  three  duels,  one  with 
bk  ova  brother-in-law.  Orady,  first  Ck>un8d  to  the  Revenue,  fought 
Xahtr  and  Campbell  and  many  others.  Cnrran^  fooght  many  duels, 
and  challenged  Lord  BuclringhaTn»tfie  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Bagnal 
Hinrey,  afkerwa^  hanged  for  being  a  rebel,  fought  Sir  Hazdinge  (Hflbrd, 
nbaevaenUyChiefJostioeofCeylon.  The  Bight  Hod.  G.Ogle, a rampttit 
Qiin^maD,aFriyyCouaciUor,  fought  Bom^Goyle,  a  distiller.  HeUxy 
QatlBn  fought  Lord  Sarlsfort,  and  the  Hon.  Isaac  Corry.  The  Hon. 
J.  He^  Hatchinaon,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  fought  Doyle,  a  Master 
in  ClMUiceiy,  and  his  son,  ti>e^on.lf^^ncis  Hutchinson,  Collector  of  Cus* 
toma  for  the  port  of  Dublin,  fought  Loid  MonntnoRls.  The  Hitm, 
Patrick  Duigenan,  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  T.C.D.  foufi^t  two  duels.  Fat- 
tenon  fought  three  duels.  Lord  Norbniy,  Jtdm  Toler,  fought  *•  Fighting 
litsgerald." 
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mon-Law  should  lie  alone/^  and  they  always  joined  the  study 
of  their  profession  with  that  of  general  literature. — ^The  famous 
ilea  which,  in  one  of  the  Grands  Jours  of  Poictiers,  Pasquier 
saw,  jiarqvJe  au  beau  melieu  du  sein  de  Mademoiselle 
Catherine  des  Boches,  and  which  set  him,  and  President  de 
Harlay,  and  Brisson,  and  Pithou,  and  Claude  Binet,  and 
Nicholas  Bajpin,  and  Pierre  de  Solfour,  President  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  even  Joe  Scaliger,  rhyming  in  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Italian,*  would,  in  the  old  Irish  Bar,  have 
found  ready,  witty,  and  melodious  panegyrists.  They  never 
considered  that  their  profession  required  they  should  become 
prigs ;  and  they  could  apply  to  themselves  the  quaint  lines  of 
old  Maynard,  in  his  XIL  Wonders  of  tie  World : — 

**  The  law  my  calling  is, 

My  robe,  my  tongue,  my  pen^ 
Wealth  and  opinion  gidne. 

And  make  me  judge  of  men. 
The  knowne  dishonest  cause 

I  never  did  defend. 
Nor  spunne  out  sutes  im  lengtht 

But  wisht  and  sought  an  end, 
Nor  counsaile  did  bewray. 

Nor  of  both  parties  take. 
Nor  ever  tooke  I  fee 

For  which  I  never  spake.'* 

Thus  the  old  Irish  Bar  was  constituted,  but  as  times  passed 
on,  as  our  Custom-house  became  a  nest  of  offices  for  English 
clerks,  and  its  stores  became  unoccupied,  save  by  rats  and 
vermin;  as  our  Exchange  became  the  mouldering  and  deserted 
proof  of  our  decadence,  as  our  squares  became  tenantless,  and 
as  the  mansions  of  our  nobility  were  subdivided  or  sold — so 
our  national  Bar,  as  a  body,  took  a  lower  tone,  and  whilst  its 


These  very  curious  poems  were  coUected  and  published  in  a  small 
quarto  volume,  in  the  year  1582.  It  bears  the  title— *' La  Puce;  on 
Jenz  PoStiques  Francois  et  Latins :  composez  sur  la  Puce  aux  Grands 
Jours  de  Polctiers  Pan  1579:  dont  Pasquier  fut  le  premier  motif."  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  President  Harlay,  in  a  verv  clever  sonnet.  The 
book  is  very  rare  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
Robert  Southey  first  drew  our  attention,  and  it  certainly  shows  a  state 
of  society  as  bizarre  as  any  ever  witnessed.  Grave  judges,  and  lawyers, 
and  scholars,  writing  about  a  flea-4iow  the  world  would  stare  if  Hodges 
and  Smith  or  Longman  should  announce,  "  Poems  upon  a  Flea,  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Br«dy»  Lord  St.  Leonards,  Sir  A.  Ck)ckbam,  and  Pr. 
WheweU.*» 
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members,  as  individuals,  continued,  in  many  points,  as  of  old, 
the  esprit  de  corps  was  extinguished,  never  to  be  revived. 
If  ve  listen  in  the  Hall  or  in  the  Library  of  the  Pour  Ck)urts, 
in  place  of  the  dashing,  racy,  conversation  of  former  days,  we 
hear  nothing  but  the  bald  talk  of  budding  betting  meu,  who 
can  tell  you  all  the  odds  at  Tattersall's  or  at  Dycer^s,  and  who 
can  canvass  the  last  letter  of  ''  Littleleg's/'  and  speculate  upon 
the  n»t  run  with  the  "Ward."  We  see  Judges*  sons  and 
nephews  looking  with  contempt  upon  their  brother  barristers, 
and  introducing  the  eliqueism  of  their  mothers*  drawing-rooms 
into  that  place,  where  every  man  who  bears  himself  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  wears  a  gown,  is  fully  their  equal.  We  perceive 
legal  exquisites,  who  come  down  to  court  at  one  o'clock,  in 

fatent  leather  boots  and  Haubikant*s  gloves,  and  who  are 
Down  only  as  the  patrons  of  the  Almack's  subscription  balls 
at  the  Botnnda,  or  as  the  habitats  of  Merrion-square,  and  as 
flaneurs  at  the  bands  on  Kingstown  jetty,  where  they  prove 
their  belief  in  Paul  de  Kock's  maxim,  "  Cest  si  gentille 
d'avoir  nne  belle  cousine!"  No  thought  of  professional  learning, 
or  of  Ireland,  ever  crosses  their  minds;  they  can  tell  you  aU 
the  petty  scandal  of  the  city,  and  appear  as  if  meant  by  nature 
for  men-milliners  rather  than  for  barristers,  and  all  their 
empty  chatter  is  of  the  absurd,  would-be,  exclusive  coteries  of 
Bnbm  They  know  nothing  of  pleas  or  of  declarations,  but 
are  deeply  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Polka,  and  from 
long  practice  in  it,  and  from  the  propinquity  which  the  dance 
requires,  can  name  to  their  confreres  the  women  whose  hair 
is  kept  cr^^  by  bandoline,  and  with  whom  it  continues  so 
naturally;  and  can  tell  whose  figure  owes  its  undulating  out- 
line to  nature,  and  who  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  stav-maker. 
Doubtless,  this  all  arises  from  the  present  position  of  the  Bar 
and  of  the  country.  Family,  or  party,  or  clever  time- 
s^ng  meanness,  or  political  scoundrelism,  secures  so  much 
and  so  quickly,  whilst  merit,  excepting  after  years  of  toil, 
commands  so  little  in  the  legal  profession  in  Ireland,  that 
joung  men  cannot  be  much  condemned  if  they  enjoy  the  six 
years  probation  which  must  elapse  before  the  Assistant  Barris- 
tership  can  be  claimed. 

But  the  older  members  of  the  Bar  have  also  faDen  off  from 
the  spirit  of  the  nobler  age ;  there  is  nothing  more  amusing 
than  to  watch  the  seniors  in  the  Hall  when  a  change  of  minis- 
try is  reported— The  hurry,  the  anxiety,  the  distraction,  the 
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whispering  in  qniet  passages,  the  oonfabtdations  iu  letiied 
corners,  are  all  the  verj  perfection  of  the  light  comedy  of  real 
life,  and  remind  one  most  yividly  of  the  Begga/s  Operoy  and 
of  the  famous  scene  between  Peachum  and  Lodcit.  We  do 
not  refer  to  these  instances  of  anxietv  for  self-advancem^it  aa 
crimes :  to  expect  that  men  will  not  look  for  place,  and  desire 
all  the  position  and  patronage  which  place  can  gi?e  in  this 
country,  is  a  simple  absurdity.  Office  in  the  1^^  profession 
in  Ireland  is,  but  too  often,  the  reward  ot  price  agreed  on  for 
services  performed,  and  for  which)  in  many  cases,  a  spedal 
action  of  assumpsit  would  lie  were  the  promisee  but  suffi- 
ciently shameless  to  bring  it.  Queen's  counselships  have 
become  as  plentiful  in  Ireland  as  were  crosses  (tf  the  Legicm 
of  Honor  in  France  during  the  rule  of  Louis  Philip,  and  thenr 
have,  in  some  cases,  been  distributed  in  a  manntf  so  lafisn 
and  so  indiscriminate,  that  one  feels  inclined  to  apply  to  Hie 
appointments  the  epigram  of  Samuel  Lover : — 

''  Of  modem  Queen^s  Counsel  this  truth  may  be  said. 
They  have  silk  on  the  back — ^but  stuff  in  tiie  head.'' 

But  the  glories  of  the  Irish  bar  are  not  entirely  annihilated ; 
doubtless,  there  are  still  men  in  the  profession  whose  merit 
half  redeems  its  fall — whose  genius  glorifies  it,  and  by  whose 
eloquence  it  is  enobled.  Law,  in  Ireland,  from  a.  great 
science,  may,  by  modem  and  adventurous  legislation,  become 
no  more  than  a  simple  craft.  The  great  text  books  may  be 
rendered  useless;  our  Chancellorsmps  and  our  Judgeships 
may  be  abolished ;  those  courts  in  which  wisdom  has  presided, 
in  which  learning  has  unfolded  all  its  hoarded  treasures,  in 
which  eloquence  has  persuaded,  or  terrified,  or  charmed; 
those  courts  in  which  renuefather,  and  Wolfe,  tmd  Burton, 
and  Plunket,  and  Bushe,  and  O'Loghlen  have  sat  as  Judges ; 
those  courts  in  which  Curran,  and  Plunket,  and  Bushe,  and 
O'Connell,  and  Shefl,  and  Whiteside,  and  Butt  have  flashed 
the  brilliant  glories  of  their  genius,  may  be  abolished;  the 
galling  stigma  of  degraded  provincialism  may  be  still  more 
deeply  branded  on  unhappy  Ireland,  and  our  national  Forum, 
the  last  remaining  monument — the  proudest  record— of  Irish 
independence,  may  become  the  occasional  seat  of  an  English 
Judge — Irish  law  may  be  rendered  so  simple  as  to  require  no 

S eater  space  than  that  afforded  by  a  legal  hand-book,  whilst 
e  principles  of  an  English  County  Court  may  regulate  the 
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legtl  reaairements  of  the  Irish  nation.  Thus  centralized,  and 
the  Lord  lientenancy  abolished,  the  record  of  Ireland's  wrongs 
will  become  so  font  so  base,  so  horrible,  that  if  the  most 
deeply  damned  fiend  could  read  our  history  by  the  blaze  of 
hell's  fiercest  fire,  he  would  shndder  at  the  degradation  of  a 
people  who,  year  by  year,  have  sofiered  themselves  to  be 
bnlned  into  slavery  and  bribed  into  patient  acquiescence. 
But  deep  as  this  a^radation  might  be,  there  are  old  recol- 
lections— dreams  now,  but,  in  brighter  and  better  times, 
Rowing  realities — which,  despite  all  the  decay  that  has, 
and  yet  may,  come  upon  up,  give,  and  must  ever  give,  a 
golden  ray  to  the  decUne  of  the  Irish  Bar.  Even  at 
this  day  there  are  men  who,  like  3£acdonough,  and  Fitz- 
gibbon,  and  Brewster,  and  Christian,  illustrate  it  by  their 
learning  and  ability ;  men  who,  like  Whiteside  and  like  Butt, 
make  it  glorious  by  an  eloquence  and  by  a  power  of  advocacy 
which  rise  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  swell  in 
grandeur,  in  intensiW,  and  in  earnestness,  as  difBcuIties  gather 
round  the  client  Young  men  who,  like  Armstrong,  and 
Meagher,  and  Ball,  make  the  junior  ranks  of  the  profession 
jauior  only  in  their  years,  and  in  the  period  of  their  call — 
These  ana  others,  are  men  who  worthily  represent  the  brave, 
proud  old  days  of  Irdand,  in  which  the  gown  of  the  lawyer 
was  as  honorable  as  the  ribbon  of  a  peer,  and  when  the  pro- 
fession of  an  Iri^  barrister  was,  as  the  great  Chancellor 
B'Agesseau  writes  of  that  of  the  French  advocate — '^  Nobi- 
lity without  tide,  rank  without  birth,  and  riches  without  an 
estate.'' 

Amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  brilliant  lawyers  who 
have  distinguished  this  country  within  the  last  seventy  years, 
Charles  Kendal  Bushe  was  the  most  remarkable— as  a  patriot, 
whilst  patriotism  was  virtue:  the  most  national  whilst  life  con- 
tinned — ^the  equal,  if  not  the  victor,  of  Plunket,  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  an  advocate ;  his  equal — ^few  men  since  the  creation  of 
the  world  were  his  superiors — as  an  orator.  He  was  bom  before 
patriotism  was  looked  upon  as  the  creed  of  an  Utopian,  or  as  a 
marketable  commodity  to  be  sold  for  money,  or  oartered  for 
place  and  title.  Springing  from  respectable,  but  not  from 
patrician  parents,  he  rose  to  hieh  offices  in  the  state ;  and  after 
years  of  party  strife,  of  pmitical  turmoil,  and  of  official 
and  judicial  service,  no  man  can  point  to  his  grave  and  call 
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him  a  traitor,  a  time-server,  a  renegade  to  his  early  principles, 
or  a  self-seeker  in  any  portion  of  his  long  career. 

Charles  Kendal  Bushe  was  bom  on  the  13th  day  of  January, 
1767,  at  Kilmurry,  about  a  mile  from  Thomastown,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  The  family  of  Bushe  are  stated  to  have 
first  settled  in  Ireland  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Carteret, 
and  their  founder  was  Secretary  in  this  country  during  part  of 
the  reign  of  William  III. ;  but  we  have  been  informed  that 
some  branch  of  the  family  was  resident  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny so  early  as  the  reign  of  James  II. 

Secretary  Bushe,  however,  purchased,  or  acquired  by  grants 
very  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomas- 
town,  includhig  Kilfane,  now  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Power, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  late,  and  first,  baronet  by 
marriage  with  Harriet,  daughter  of  Gtervais  Parker  Bushe,  of 
Kilfane.  About  the  year  1690,  the  member  of  the  Bushe 
family  who  was  then  proprietor  of  Kilfane,  married  Eleanor 
Wandesford,  sister  of  the  first  Viscount  Wandesford.  By  her 
he  had  two  sons  who  inherited,  Amyas,  the  elder,  Kilfane, 
from  whom  the  Kilfane  Bushes  sprung.  To  Arthur,  the  younger, 
was  left  Kilmurry,  a  not  very  considerable  property,  and 
severed  from  the  family  estates. 

Thomas  Bushe,  the  eldest  son  of  Arthur,  entered  into  holy 
orders  and  married  Catherine  Doyle,  sister  of  the  late  General 
Sir  John  Doyle,  who  was  Colonel  of  the  87th  Eegiment,  and 
afterwards  governor  of  Guernsey.  The  owners  of  Kilmurry 
had  unfortunately  encumbered  it,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bushe 
was  compelled  to  either  sell  or  mortgage  the  property,  and  to 
accept  the  rectorship  of  Mitchelstown  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  the  chaplainship  of  Kingston  CoUege.* 

*  Kingston  CoUege  is  a  handsome  and  extensive  range  of  building 
raised  in  the  lifetime  of  the  founder,  James  Lord  Kingston,  who  en- 
dowed it  with  £25,000,  to  be  vested  as  trustees,  in  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  and  the  Bishops  of  Cloyne,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  and  to 
be  devoted  after  the  completion  of  the  buildings  to  the  support  of  a 
chaplain,  of  twelve  poor  gentlemen,  and  eighteen  poor  gentlewomen, 
with  preference  to  such  as  had  been  tenants  on  the  Kingston  estate. 
The  duty  of  the  chaplain  is  to  read  morning  and  evening  pra/ers  dtiily, 
to  preach  a  sermon  every  Sunday  morning,  and  to  administer  the  sa- 
crament at  £a8ter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  for  which  he  receives 
the  sum  of  £120  per  annum,  with  a  house  and  garden;  the  inmates 
must  be  members  of  the  Established  Church :  they  each  receive  £40  per 
annum,  and  to  every  two  a  house.  The  buildings  are  sixteen  dwelling* 
houses,  with  a  chapel  iu  the  centre  of  the  row,  and  beneath  the  chapel 
is  placed  the  vault  of  the  Kingston  fiimily. 
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Before  leaving  Kilmuny  two  children  were  born  to  him — 
a  daughter  named  Elizabeth,  and  Charles,  called  also  Kendal, 
which  name  was  given  to  him  in  memory  of  Mr.  Kendal,  who 
had  left  by  will  to  the  Bev.  Thomas  Bushe,  the  property  entitled 
Mount  Juliet,  then,  and  afterwards,  occupied  by  Lord  Carrick. 
Charles'  first  school  days  were  passed  at  Ballytore,  in  the  county 
Kildare,  where  the  great  Edmund  Burke  received  his  early 
instruction,^  and  his  later  in  the  academy  of  Mr.  Craig,  a 
clergyman  who  resided  in  Henry-street,  Dublin.  At  this 
school  his  companions  were  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  and  Dr. 
Miller,  the  author  of  the  PAilasqpAy  of  History.  Of  his 
boyish  years  nothine  very  remarkable  is  related ;  he  was  not 
notorious  for  stupidity  hke  Swift  and  Sheridan ;  he  was  not 
remarkable  for  ability  like  Erskine  or  Scott.  After  the  usual 
school  probation,  he  entered  Trinity  College  in  the  month  of 
July,  1782.  His  career  there  was  honorable  to  his  ability, 
and  he  carried  off  the  gold  medal  from  very  able  and  remarka- 
ble competitors,  and  in  the  year  1 783  he  obtained  a  scholarship, 
with  eight  first  best  marks. 

\t  the  period  of  his  entrance  into  College  the  Historical 
Society  was  in  the  full  zenith  of  its  reputation.  It  had 
been  founded  by  Grattan  and  by  his  coevals,  and  with 
Boshe,  the  speakers  were  Plunket,  MiUer,  Graves,  and  Ma- 
gee.  But  it  was  ever  viewed  with  jealousy  and  distrust  by 
the  Board.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  at  any  length  to 
the  history  of  its  expulsion  from  the  College.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  expressed  reasons  were  as  follow  : — Miller, 
when  junior  Dean,  and  whilst  walking  in  the  Old-square  one 
efening  during  the  summer  vacation,  observed  the  entrance  of 
a  cairiage  from  which  there  descended  three  young  men  and 
two  women.  He  knew  that  these  men  occupied  the  rooms  of 
some  students  who  were  then  absent,  and  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  complain  to  the  Soard  that  the  women  had  been 
brought  within  the  walls.  The  Board,  of  course,  took  all 
proper  steps,  and  ordered  that  the  men  who  had  thus  offended, 
flhottld  not  again  be  admitted.  So  the  affair  ended ;  but  in 
the  succeeding  session  Miller  saw  one  of  the  parties  thus  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  College,  present  at  a  meetmg  of  the  His- 
torical Society.  He  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
prohibition,  and  requested  him  to  leave  the  room ;  the  request 

vu  lefosed,  upon  which  Milter  mentioned  the  facts  to  the 

*  The  ichool  was  established  in  1726  \>y  Abraham  Shackleton,  grand- 
utber  of  Marj  Leadbeater. 
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officers  of  the  Sodetj^  desixing  that  ihev  would  dixM 
the  intruding  party  to  quit  the  apartment,  if  either  Fresidebt 
nor  officers  wonid  obey,  and  Miller  was  compelled  to  state  all 
tiie  facts  to  the  Boards  who,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
scenes,  prepared  a  certain  code  of  rules,  and  ordered  that 
unless  they  were  accepted  and  considered  binding,  the  Society 
could  no  longer  meet  within  the  walls  of  the  College.  The 
acceptance  of  the  rules  was  refused ;  the  Society  was  excluded, 
and  thenceforth  held  its  meetings  in  the  Exhibition  Booms  in 
William-street. 

Thus,  the  sodety  was  prohibited  firom  agm  meeting  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Collc^,  and  whilst,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  eloquence  and  patriotism  had  compelled  the 
British  minister  to  do  justice  to  the  nation,  wnilst  Giat- 
tan  and  Mood  night  later  night  hurled  their  scathing  and 
bitter  invectives  against  the  government ;  and,  although 
a  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  specially  set 
aside  for  the  ^dents  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  yet  debates  within 
the  College  upon  those  same  subjects  whidi  had  engaged  their 
attention  in  the  House,  were  strictly  forbidden  to  the  students. 

As  Bushe  had  been  an  ardent  supporter,  and  the  chief 
leader  of  that  party  who  were  most  anxious  that  the  society 
should  continue  to  hold  its  meetings  within  the  College, 
he  was,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  requested  to  deliver  the  address 
at  the  dose  of  the  fint  session  hdd  without  its  waUa.*^ 
This  address  was  doquent,  heartfdt,  and  glowing.  It  may 
want  the  thought,  the  eravity,  or  the  severe  finish  which  in 
after  years  distinguished  the  orator,  but  he  had  formed  him- 
sdf  upon  Grattan,  and  this  speech  displays  most  of  the 
beauties,  and  few  of  the  blemishes  of  the  illustrious  patriot ; 
he  cried  :— 

I  have  now  remarked  upon  those  slanders  nttered  against  an 
institution  which  originate  in  malignity  of  heart :  but  malice  was 
not  our  only  foe,  it  called  in  dullness  and^ad  taste  to  its  aid,  and 
from  this  triple  idliance,  from  this  misdiievons  condaye  issued  that 
rescript  of  barbarism,  yiz.  *  That  we  were  to  be  suj^ressed  because 
oratory  was  an  anti-collegiate  study.'  If  oratory  is  not  detrimental 
to  mankind  it  cannot  be  anti-collegiate,  except  it  be  proyed  by  coU 
lege  logic  that  what  is  honourable  and  useful  and  dienifying  to  man 
is  unfit  for  the  study  of  youth,  that  eyery  thing  eligible  is  best  taught 
negatiyely«  and  that  no  instruction  is  equal  to  learning  by  contra- 
dictions :  but  there  are  men  who  have  even  put  it  to  issue  whether 

*  Peter  Bnrrowes  8];K)ke  the  closing  address  of  the  la$t  session  of  aU. 
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flfsloTf  ham  been  vseftd  to  numkiiidy  and  have  reasoned  eloqoentlj 
tffainst  elo^enee ;  in  what  department  of  lifof  then,  lies  the  danger 
ot  this  fiMesoadng  destmetion  ?  Bid  St«  Paul  mistake  the  spirit  of 
Ghristianitj  when  he  spake  with  the  tongues  of  angels  and  or  men  t 
Has  leligieny  haa  charity,  snfiered  by  Uie  eloquence  of  Kirwan? 
That  great  man  revived,  if  he  did  not  create,  pulpit  doquence  :— 
The  duhnesa  of  mankind  had  conspired  with  their  vices  to  fetter  the 
polpt  in  the  shackles  of  inexertion.  The  smallest  attempt  at  com<» 
poodon  was  apomed  at  as  conceited — any  attempt  at  oratorv  derided 
ss  theafrical-^-atiipidi^  became  orthodoxy— and  ffenins  reluctantly 
bridled  itself  at  the  penril  of  heresy  :•— but  the  migh^  powers  of  that 
bmh,  and  a  few  mor«,  broke  down  the  despotism  of  prejudice— -and 
what  was  the  consequence— churches  overfloweo,  reliffion  dis- 
dained not  the  aid  of  talents — ^with  a  holy  indiffnation  ne  smote 
te  hamrii^  ones  of  the  earth  and  denounced  tnem  before  their 
Ged.  Pride,  like  Felix,  trembled  before  faim :  his  eloouence,  at 
onee  pathetie  and  commanding^  opened  all  the  sources  of  compas- 
ak»B  and  forced  all  the  fortresses  of  vice — ^flinty  avarice,  callous 
profligacy,  selfish  aihbition,  sau<rr  presumption,  all  melted  before 
Liai,  thdr  tears  and  their  alms  flowed  plenteously ;  captivitjr  was 
released,  the  latherkn  «ad  orphan  were  adopted,  the  widow's 
heart  sv:^  for  joy.-^Nor  did  it  end  here,  the  example  was  infectious, 
a  sanctiied  emulation  ran  throoffh  the  profession  $  universal  exer- 
tion took  places  and  universal  oenevolence  has  followed  it,  and 
public  chaonty  has  become  the  characteristic  of  this  country.  Bring 
ae,  then,  the  muddj-headed  and  cold-hearted  divine  who  tells  von 
that  oratory  is  anti-oollegiate  and  anti-clerical,  and  I  will  tell  him 
that  he  ia  unfit  for  his  high  callipg  because  his  soul  warms  not  hia 
iDtsQect  in  the  disehanre  of  it.  He  will  never  do  that  good  to  others 
vUch  ia  the  essence  of  his  duty. — He  may  serve  out  dull  homilies 
vith  phlegm  of  a  Dutchman,  and  the  moes  of  an  automaton.  He 
nay  labOTiously  entangle  the  simplel»eautie8  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
embarrassing  maaes  of  a  learned  controversy,  and  profane  its  mys- 
teries by  presumptuous  explication->-he  mav  make  the  Prophecies  a 
riddle  book,  and  the  Bevdations  a  conundrum,  and  think  himself 
like  (BdipuB  entitled,  in  virtue  of  his  blindness,  to  solve  the  enigmaf 
but  he  is  not  the  sanguine,  the  aealous,  the  eifioient,  officer  of 
the  Almighty  that  is  to  turn  manv  to  righteousness,  and  whose  re- 
ward is  promised  to  be,  that  he  shall  shine  like  the  stars  for  ever 
snd  ever.  Bar  eloquence,  I  hear,  ia  also  cried  down — ^to  study  it 
is  snti-coUegiate,  to  practice  it  is  anti-prolbssional — ^good  English 
indoeea  suspicion  of  shallowness — ^but  oratory  is  prima  facie  evi- 
deaee  of  ignorance — tht  bhek  letter  and  the  Bellee  lettres  are  uncon- 
genial  ^  -ornament  is  misdemeanour,  and  eloquence  high  treason. 
Bach  ia  the  vile  and  senseless  cant  that  assails  the  most  liberal 
professions,  and  labours  to  illiberalize  and  degrade  them.  Such  an 
opinion  is  the  ofbpring  of  a  vulgar  and  technical  mind — 

*  Wlioi«  genlos  neror  soared  beyond 
Tbt  ttMTOw  ndM  of  «tt  Ml  jonth  IhuI  conntd  ; 
And  to  long  prMlico  obiUnately  warm, 
SmpeeU  ooBTletlon  mad  nlloi  on  form.' 
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8uch  a  man  deprecates  the  genius  which  he  does  not  possess ;  and 
over-rates  the  Handicraft  he  is  equal  to ;  he  would  shear  a  splendid 

Profession  of  its  heams^  and  cut  it  down  to  trade ;  but  such  a  man 
as  mistaken  his  trade :  let  him  article  himself  to  an  attomej,  or 
confine  himself  to  special  pleading ;  and  at  his  desk  range  through 
the  variety  of  forensic  intricacy  ;  on  that  foundation  let  him  buud 
his  trade,  and  enjoy  it  too,  "  anvthing  herein  contained  to  the  con- 
trary thereof,  in  anvwise  notwithstanding."    But  I  will  not  believe 
that  the  profession  I  preferred,  because  I  thought  it  most  liberal,  is 
such  a  low  mechanic  craft  as  this.    I  will  not  give  up  the  Burghs^ 
and  the  Erskines,  and  the  Currans  of  the  profession*  to  those  fair 
jurisprudents  and  learned  applicants  of  the  law  who  scorn  the 
genius  that  scorns  them.     The  orations  of  such  men  will  live  while 
the  language  does,  when  the  skulls  and  the  parchments  of  the  others 
shall  have  mouldered  together,  and  the  saucy  grave-digger,  and 
saucier  critic  will  say, '  This  might  have  been  the  head  of  a  lawrer-^ 
where  now  be  vour  quipps  and  your  quiddities — is  that  the  one  of 
your  fines  and  the  recovery  of  your  recoveries  ?'    The  orations  of 
Cicero  are  young  at  this  day,  almost  in  their  two  thousandth  year. 
Peelius  Corvinus  atque  Foplicola*  who  were,  I  suppose,  the  black 
letter  men  of  their  days,  qui  exeidaoere  eausas  kUine,  are  only  known 
or  preserved  by  a  line  in  a  poem,  which  perhaps,  their  gravity  woold 
have  despised.     To  elicit  the  fair  and  lovely  forms  of  justice  and 
equity  from  technical  imprisonment^-to  dig  out  the  ore  of  the  prit^ 
dple  from  the  rubbish  of  the  practice — to  polish  the  severity  and 
decorate  the  nakedness  of  law — ^to  call  in  the  feeling  of  the  heart  to 
the  aid  of  the  understanding  bewildered  bv  professional  intricacy-, 
to  preserve  the  invaluable  trial  by  jury,  by  working  and  keeping 
alive  the  feelings  and  passions  of  jurors—to  advocate  the  oppressed— i. 
to  vindicate  the  persecuted — to  thunder  a  terrifying  eloquence  into 
the  ear  of  a  hard-hearted,  corrupt,  or  weak  judge ;  or  when  a  high- 
handed and  inflated  prerogative  lawyer  from  the  bench  threatens 
public  liberty  in  the  person  of  the  individual,  to  make  the  cause 
of  the  client  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  shield  the  constitu- 
tion from  the  abuses  of  the  law— these  are  the  high  behests  of 
legal    eloquence— this    the    high    calling    of    the    advocate.      I 
shall  tremble  for  my  country  when  the  practice  or  the  study  of 
oratory  is  cried  down — ^its  glory  and  its  liberty  will  not  long  survive. 
He  is  but  a  poor  official  politician,  and  his  heart  cannot  embrace  a 
comprehensive  conception,  who  can  see  danger  in  the  exercise  of 
pubbc  talent.      Such  politicians,  however,    there  are,  who,   with 
the  talents  of  a  guager,  would  gprasp  or  direct  the  sceptre  with 
that  hand  which  should  yield  the  dipping  rule.     Politics  would  be 
to  such  men  as  narrow  a  science  as  law,  and  eloquence  would  be 
little  necessarv  in  either ;  they  would  feel  much  fastidiousness  but 
little  inspiration.     When  the  British  senate   rung  with  the    elo- 
quence of  Burke  or  Sheridan,  proclaiming  the  wrongs — advocating 
tne  liberties —^nd  clamouring  for  the  redress  of  the  distant  millions 
of  Africa  and  Hindostan — when  England,  building  a  new  character 
upon  the  genius  of  her  sons,  not  raised  upon  the  spoils  of  a  sordid 
commerce*  or  the  trophies  of  a  destructive  conquest,  rose  over  the 
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tdmiring  world  the  arbitresa  of  justice— the  emporium  of  humanity. 
What  would  the  enemy  of  eloquence  feel  when  Grattao,  asserting 
the  independence  of  a  nation^  and  adjusting  the  unbalanced  liberties 
of  an  empire,  with  the  magic  of  his  fire-touched  tongue,  terrifies  one 
tonntry  mto  justice,  and  mspirits  another  into  freedom — ^when  the 
awfiilness  of  his  virtues  rushing  majestic  and  overbearing  upon  the 
wings  of  his  genius,  impresses  and  controuls — and  the  flashes  of  his 
mmd,  like  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  rapid  and  luminous,  dazzle  and 
sitonlsh. 

In  Michaelmas  Term  1790  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  when 
in  hia  twenty-third  year;  but  two  years  before,  upon  at- 
taining his  majority,  he  had  joined  his  father  in  securing  the 
payment  of  that  fatner'a  debts,  and  thus  rendered  himself  liable 
for  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Shortly  after  his  call, 
being  intimate  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Crampton,  of  Merrion- 
sqoare,  he  became  attached  to  the  daughter  of  his  host,  but 
found  that  his  embarrassed  circumstances  formed  an  obstacle  to 
his  anion  with  her.  He  retired  for  a  while,  weary  and  disgusted, 
from  the  world ;  but  the  cynicism  or  misanthropy  which  dis- 
appointment  produces  is,  at  four-and-twenty,  seldom  lasting, 
and  the  studies  to  which,  in  his  Welch  Patmos,  Bushe  devoted 
Umself  were  calculated  to  teach  him  the  patient  resignation 
of  a  Christian,  and  the  stem  endurance  of  a  philosopher. 

Whilst  he  resided  in  this  solitude,  the  principles  of  the 
Trench  Bevolution  had  gained  ground  in  these  kingdoms,  and 
a  society  had  been  formed  in  Dublin,  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  circulating,  at  a  very  low  price,  the  works  of  Tom 
Paine--particularly  his  RighU  of  Man,  Bushe,  always  a 
Toiy  of  that  time  when  Toryism  was  patriotism,  and  which 
foond  its  last,  and  brightest,  and  most  honored  representa- 
tire  in  Qeorge  Canning,  turned  his  pen  to  the  service  of  order, 
and  of  rational  freedom,  and  in  his  now  little  known 
pamphlet.  On  French  Affairs,  the  following  passages 
occur: — 

Any  msn  who  has  studied  the  merits  and  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  the  English  constitution,  cannot  but  be  alarmed  when  the  legisla- 
tors of  France  (these  babes  and  sucklings  in  politics)  are  held  up  in 
their  cradle  to  the  imitation  of  a  country  where  government  adds  the 
rt'wgth  of  maturity  to  the  venerable  aspect  of  age ;  a  government, 
which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  exchanged  for  a  certain  tumult  in  the 
Ant  instance,  and  a  doubtful  reform  in  the  second.  I  love  liberty 
*•  mnch  as  Mt.  Paine  ;  but  differ  from  him  in  my  opinion  of  what  it 
w^  pant  not  for  the  ran^e  of  the  desert,  unbounded,  barren,  and 
*^age;  but  prefer  the  limited  enjoyments  of  cultivation  (whose 
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oonfinesy  while  thejr  reBtttish  protaci  us,  and  add  to  the  qvalitt  mora 
than  they  deduct  trom  the  quantity  of  my  freedom  ;  this  I  led  to  be 
my  birtmright  a^  a  subject  of  Great  Britun*  and  cannot  but  tremble 
for  my  happiness,  when  a  projector  recommends  to  lerel  the  wise 
and  ancient  land-marks>  break  down  the  fences^  and  disfigure  the 
face  of  every  inheritance.  I  have  no  wish  to  return  to  the  desert 
in  search  of  my  natural  rights.  I  consider  myself  to  have  e^cchanged 
them  for  the  better,  and  am  determined  to  stand  by  the  bargain. 
These  sentiments*  my  dear  Sir,  have  tempted  me  to  trouble  you  and 
the  public  with  this  book.  The  times  are  criticid,  and  the  feeblest 
exertion  cannot  be  unwelcome,  when  a  factory  of  sedition  is  set  up 
in  the  metropolis,  and  an  assistant  dub  send  an  inflammatory  pam- 
phlet through  the  kingdom ;  when  these  state  quacks,  infecting  their 
country  at  the  heart,  circulate,  bv  fomenting  applications,  the 
poisons  to  the  extremities,  and  reduce  the  price  or  pestilence,  lest 
the  poverty  of  an^  creature  should  protect  him  from  its  contagion. 
The  times  are  critical  when  such  a  look  as  Mr.  Paine's  appeara,  and 
the  consequences  would  be  fatal  if  its  success  were  proportioned  to 
the  zeal  oi  its  author,  or  the  assiduitv  of  its  propagators.  It  is  a 
system  of  false  metaphysics  and  bad  politics.  Any  attempt  to  carry 
it  into  effect  must  be  destructive  of  peace,  and  there  is  nothing 
practical  in  it  but  its  mischief.  It  holds  out  inducements  in  dis- 
turbance on  the  promise  of  improvement,  and  softens  the  prospect 
of  immediate  disorder,  in  the  cant  of  the  empiric,  *  you  must  be 
worse  before  you  can  be  better,*  It  exdtes  men  to  what  they  ought 
not  to  iof  by  informing  them  of  what  they  can  do,  and  preaenes 
rights  to  promote  wrongs.  It  is  a  collection  of  unamiable  specula- 
tions, equally  subversive  of  good  government,  p^od  thinkii^,  and 
good  feeling.  It  establishes  a  kind  of  republic  in  the  mind ;  de- 
thrones the  majesty  of  sentiment ;  degrades  the  dignity  of  noble  and 
elevated  feelings ;  and  substitutes  a  democracy  of  mean  and  vulgar 
calculation,  in  their  usurpation,  all  liie  grace,  and  elegance,  and 
order  of  the  human  heart  is  overturned,  ana  the  state  of  man, 

*  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  enffers 
The  nature  of  an  Ininnreetion.' 

If  the  institution  of  honours  perfects  and  stimulates  ambition,  and 
that  ambition  looks  beyond  the  g^ave,  will  not  this  perpetuation  of 
the  prize  increase  the  emulation  ?  Is  there  nothing  to  enhance  our 
honour  in  the  consideration  that  it  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  chil- 
dren of  your  affections,  and  that  you  are  the  ennobler  of  many  ?  Is 
ambition  fully  gratified,  or  desert  half  rewarded  bv  a  distinction 
perishable  as  vourself,  to  be  laid  down  ere  it  is  well  won,  and  to 
crumble  into  dust  with  your  remains  ?  Is  the  reward  of  merit  to  be 
trusted  to  the  un^ateful  memory  of  mankind  ?  Shall  its  rewards 
be  late,  and  its  enjoyment  short  ?  That  deviation  from  strict  jus- 
tice is  not  very  severe,  and  is  certainly  vwy  politic,  which  ind^- 
ges  the  manes  of  the  father  with  the  honours  of  the  son,  and  forbids 
man,  in  the  contemplation  of  his  mortality,  to  look  upon  his  induce- 
ments as  insuffident,  and  his  rewards  as  incomplete.  The  wraith 
of  fame  would  not  be  worth  the  wear  if  it  was  not  evergreen  ;  and 
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the  laurel  ie  ita  Miibleiii  becauBe  it  does  not  wither*    In  these  eon- 
sderations  I  discover  a  probable  and  a  wise  origin  of  hereditary  dig- 
nitiesy  as  far  as  their  institution  regards  the  person  upon  whom 
thej  were  first  conferred :  in  regard  to  him  the  reward  or  merit  was 
enlirged ;  in  regard  to  others,  the  encouragement  to  exertion  was 
incressed.    But  the  wisdom  of  hereditary  diai^ities  does  not  rest 
here.  There  is  a  principle  in  the  heart  of  man  wnich  any  wise  govern- 
ment will  encourage  because  it   is    the  auxiliary  of    virtue,     I 
mean  the  principle  of  honour,  which,  in  those  moments  of  weak- 
ness, when    conscience    slumbers,    watches     over    the     deserted 
chsi^,    and    engages    iHends    in    the    defence    of    integrity. 
It  is  a  sanction    of  conduct   which   the  imagination    lenas    to 
virtoe,  is  itself  the  reward,  and  inflicts  shame  as    the  punish- 
nent    The  audacity  of  vice  may  despise  fear ;  the  sense  of  reason 
maj  be  steeled;  art  may  elude  temporal,  and  impiety  may  defy 
rternal  vengeance ;  but  honour  holds  the  scourge  ox  shame,  and  he 
18  iiard  indeed  who  trembles  not  under  its  lash.    Even  if  the  pub- 
fidty  of  shame  be  avoided,  its  sanction  is  not  destroyed.    Every  one 
•offers  when  ashamed  of  himself,  and  the  blushes  of  the  heart  are 
wony.    The  dread  of  shame  is  the  last  good  quality  which  forsakes 
tEe  breast,  and  the  principle  of  honour  frequently  retains  it  when 
STei^  other  instance  of  ^ood  conduct  has  abandoned  the  heart.  This 
lentmient  must  ever  be  m  proportion  to  a  man's  opinion  of  what  is 
ejected  from  him ;  and  in  proportion  as  he  is  taueht  that  much  is 
expected  frwn  him,  will  it  swell  m  his  bosom  and  snarpen  his  sens!* 
bibt^.    I  cannot,  therefore,  discover  a  mere  '  cRndnutive  childishness** 
in  the  institution  of  hereditary  dignities,  if  they  cherish  this  senti- 
ment, and  if  this  sentiment  cherishes  virtue ;  and  France  has '  breeched 
kri«{^'f  into  manhood  to  little  pnipose  of  good  government  in 
potting  down  the  delusion,  if  delusion  it  is.    An  establishment 
u  lomething    more    than    *puerile,*X    which   gives    encourage* 
ment  to  virtue;    diflrnity  to  worth;  adds  the  idea  of  great  to 
good*    and  makes    uiat    splendid    which    was   useful.     Society 
wu  made  for   man;   and,   as  man    is    various,  and    frail,  and 
nun,  it  does  not  disdain  to  promote  his  happiness  bv  playing  on  his 
^ibks ;  its  strenffth  is  armed  against  his  fears  ;  his  hopes  are  fed  by 
iti  rewards ;   and  its  blandishments  are  directed  to  his  vanities. 
•  Virtue,  coldly  entertuned  in  any  other  comer  of  the  heart,  will 
talte  a  strone  hold  in  the  pride  of  man.     She  has  often  erected  her 
temple  on  tiie  coronets  of  a  glorions  ancestry,  and  the  world  has 
heen  indebted  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  for  the  merits  of  the 
liTiag 

After  some  months  had  been  spent  in  soMtode,  he  returned 
to  the  world,  to  the  active  ptirsmt  of  his  .profession,  and  be- 
came once  more  a  suitor^  this  time  a  saccessfal  one,  for  the 
band  of  Miss  Orampton,  proposing  to  liquidate  some  of  the 
daims  against  him  with  her  marriage  portion,  by  which  means, 

*  Paine's  expreMion.    f  Paine,    t  Paine. 
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and  through  a  sam  of  mo&ey  lent  him  by  a  friend^  he  was 
enabled  to  pay  off  the  most  pressing  of  his  claimants.  From 
the  period  of  his  marriage  he  attended  closely  at  court,  and 
though  his  knowledge  of  law  was  respectable  lor  his  time  and 
standing,  though  he  was  of  good  family  and  extensive  con- 
nexion, yet  his  business  was  for  some  years,  most  dispiritingly 
scanty ;  but  brighter  days  were  approaching. 

It  was  the  custom  then,  as  it  is  now,  for  lawyers  to  secure 
if  possible,  a  seat  in  Parliament,  as  affording  another  position 
in  life,  in  which  ability  may  be  exhibited,  and  by  its  exhibi- 
tion the  possession  of  power  and  office  secured.     In  the  year 
1799,  Bushe  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Callan,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.     Ireltod  was  then  upon 
the  very  brink  of  the  destruction  of  its  national  integrity ; 
Castlereagh  was  determined  that  the  Union  should  be  carried, 
and  with  that  unfaltering  courage,  that  indomitable,  unsweir- 
ing,  determination  of  purpose,  combined  with  that  disregard  for 
his  personal  safety  by  which  he  was  distinguished,  and  which  bore 
him,  as  the  like  qualities  bore  William  Pitt,  above  all  opposition 
and  through  every  national  or  governmental  party  difficulty, 
he  was  ready  to  encounter  every  opponent,  and  courted  the 
enmity  of  every  supporter  of  the  country  party.     Bushe,  as 
an  Anti-Unionist,  was  no  mean  opponent ;  be  possessed  all  the 
energy  and  earnestness  of  Orattan,  and  wa^his  inferior  only  in 
the  godlike  vividness  of  his  fiery  eloquence;  and  when  the  minis* 
terial  ranks  sunk  cowed  and  beaten,  terrified  by  the  vehement 
denunciations,  or  silenced  by  the  undeniable  force  of  Grattan*s 
arguments.     Bushe  was  a  noble  ally  -in  crushing  any  spirit 
which  might  remain  in  the  breasts  of    the  Union  party. 
Night  after  night,  during  the  continuance  of  the  national 
Parliament  after  his  election  as  a  member,  he  was  present 
to  defend  the  intactness  of  that  legislature,  which  he  was 
nominated  to  support.  Amongst  all  the  brilliant,  disinterested, 
witty,   and  keen   advocates  for  the    support    of    the  Irish 
party,  there  was  not   one  more  earnest  or  more  able  than 
Charles   Kendal  Bushe.      Plunket,  it  is  true,  was   a  giant 
in  his  support;  in  the  thunder   of  his  soaring  eloquence 
there     seemed     blended      the     oratory    of    Demosuienes, 
and    the    terrible   and   sweeping  power    of    Cicero.      But 
Plunket  wanted  the  bonhommie,  the  grace,  and  the  nameless 
attraction  which  ever  distinguished  Bushe.     He  was  always 
the  orator  or  the  lawyer;  and,  in  the  crowd  of  men,  that  cold- 
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nett  and  self-absorption^  which  may  have  been  but  manner, 
hot  which  the  world  oalled  hauteur)  circnmscribed  his 
Qsefiikess,  and  too  often  counteracted  the  effects  his  efforts 
might  otherwise  produce.  Plunket  disdained  the  results  which 
men  at  that  period  deemed  to  spring  from  the  pen  of  the  grave 
or  of  the  satirical  pamphleteer.  He  would  be  the  defender  of 
his  connisT's  independence  in  her  senate  or  upon  the  plat- 
farm— he  would  not  bend  his  genius  to  serve  her  openlj  or 
snonjmonslj  in  the  study;  he  would  be  her  champion,  anqed 
cap-a-pie.  Bnshe  would  serve  her  in  the  Senate,  in  the  pop- 
ular assembly,  with  a  deep  and  thoughtful  essay,  with  the 
flashing,  galling  pasquinade ;  he  would  stand  for  her  rights, 
and  do  knight  service  in  the  stately  ring,  or  would  strike  for 
her  in  the  hurried  onset  of  the  clashing  m^lee. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  insert  the  following :  he  is  speaking  of  the  proposed  union, 
and  exchiims : — 

Let  me  eonjure  this  house  to  consider  whether  this  is  a  tranaac- 
tionon  which  they  are  willing  to  commit  themselveB,  their  pro* 
perties,  their  characters,  and  their  children.  Let  me  coniure  tiiem 
to  weigh  that  question  well,  if  every  generous  feeling  he  not  ha- 
nisbed  from  amongst  us  ;  and  if  private  honour  and  puhlic  virtue 
be  not  a  name.  Where  is  that  spirit  which  in  '82  swelled  the 
cntt,  and  ennohled  the  character  of  the  Irish  gentry?  which 
adiieved  liberty  for  Ireland,  extorted  justice  from  England,  and 
admiration  from  Europe  ?  Is  it  fled  and  extinguished  for  ever !  I 
win  not  believe  it.  But  were  every  appeal  to  everything  human 
fruitless  and  vain,  I  would  invoke  that  Providence  which  even  in 
nj  short  life,  has  stretched  his  protecting  arm  so  often  over  my 
comitiy  ?  In  my  short  life,  my  country  has  been  raised  from  a  pro- 
▼moe  to  become  a  nation — has  been  protected  from  a  bloody  re- 
bellion and  a  formidable  invasion,  and  nas  seen  one  desperate  attack 
against  her  liberties  and  constitution  defeated  and  overthrown.  / 
mUrdy  on  Ood  to  saoe  Ireland.* 

The  period  of  the  Union  was  the  age  of  parties  and  the 
epoch  of  pamphleteering;  the  minister  had  his  corps  of  pen- 
and-ink  supporters;  the  country  likewise  possessed  its  baud 
of  ad?ocate8 ;  and  as  we  now  look  back  through  the  long 
array  of  "Union Pamphlets'*,  as  they  are  called,  uoon  the  shelves 
of  our  public  libraries,  we  feel  it  hard  to  decide  whether  the 
^t,  the  power,  and  the  arguments  of  the  anti-Unionists  are 

*  For  a  atiU  more  brilliant  passage,  see  inlVa. 
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exceeded  by  the  audacity  and  ingennity  of  those  who  sop- 
ported  the  ministerial  project.  Mr.  S^retary  Cooke  was  a 
verr  distinguished,  though  not  a  very  disinterested  assistant 
to  Lord  Oe^tlereagh,  and  amongst  the  most  audaciously  impu- 
dent of  all  his  productions,  is  that  entitled^  Jr^mints  for 
aniogaingt  a»  Vnum  be^een  Oreat  JSritain  and  Ireland 
Conddgred.  It  was  published  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Tear  1798,  and  is  in  pamphlet  shape,  sixty-four  pages  in 
lengtii,  at  the  price  of  one  BritUh  shilling.  So  great  was 
the  anxiety  to  peruse  the  work,  that  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1798,  J.  Milliken,  of  Grafton-street,  announced  the 
eighth  edition  as  being  ready.  This  success  excited  the  alarm 
of  the  anti-Unionists,  and  Bushe  resolved  to  test  his  powers 
of  ridicule  in  overturning,  amidst  the  public  contempt,  the 
sophistry  and  misrepresentation  of  the  advocate  of  dena- 
tionalization. 

Mr.  Cooke  argued  that  the  Union  was  necessary  for 
the  advancement  of  Irish  interests,  and  the  burden,  or  re- 
frain^ of  almost  every  paragraph  was,  'Uhe  union  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  the  salvation  of  the  country.''  Bushe,  with  a 
sarcastic  humor,  resembling  more  the  galling  irony  of  Voltaire 
than  the  grinning  spleen  of  Swift,  rendered  powerless,  by  his 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Union;  Cease  vour  Funning;  or, 
the  Eebel  Detected,  all  the  efforts  erf  the  Castle  Secretary. 
It  appeared  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1798,  and  m 
the  month  of  December  the  publisher,  James  Moore,  of  Col- 
lege-green, announced  the  fifth  edition.  It  consisted  of  forty- 
eight  pages,  and  was  published  at  the  price  of  one  Imh 
shilling.    He  commences  thus  \-^ 

I  love  wit  as  mnoh  as  any  man,  but  a  joke  may  certBinl j  some- 
timei  be  carried  too  far.  I  have  never  rabmitted  to  tbe  justice  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  fanciful  position,  that  ridiade  is  tkg  te$i  ofinUk, 
and  I  own  I  think  its  application  is  peculiarly  offensive  when  poli- 
tical subjects  of  tbe  deepest  and  most  serious  importance,  are  treated 
with  idle  levity  and  buffoon  iro&y.  These  sentiments  have  been 
principally  excited  by  reading  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Arguments  for  and 
against  an  Union  Oonsidered.'  The  author  of  this  work  has  evidently 
written  after  the  model  of  some  of  Swift's  lighter  coihpoaitioiis ;  a 
style  which  in  my  apprehension  has  never  tilfnow  been  successfully 
imitated,  though  attempted  with  some  talent  by  the  supposed  anno- 
tators  of  the  late  Alderman  George  Faulkner,  and  in  some  fbw 
other  instances.  This  style  consists  altogether  in  the  art  of  support- 
ing in  a  strain  of  grave  irony  the  opposite  of  the  opinion  which  you 
mean  to  establish.    It  ii  a  good-humoured  application  of  the  aigu- 
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qie&t  called  \>j  lo^eUiu  arffumenium  ad  abmrdum,  bat  whether  it 
partakes  more  of  jest  or  8dphiBm»  I  again  protest  againstthe  use  of 
^iher  upon  aabjects  of  national  importance  and  public  concern. 
I  shall  mefly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  artifices  by 
which  the  author  of  this  work*  who  I  am  convmced  is  either  a  mem- 
ber of  Opposition  or  an  absolute  United  Irishman,  endeavours  by  an 
affected  recommendation  of  the  measure  to  cry  down  and  depreciate 
the  projected  Union,  the  only  chance  of  this  countrv's  salvation  ; 
premisinff  that,  in  order  to  give  a  higher  relish  to  his  ridicule^  he 
nas  had  ue  address  to  circulate  a  report  with  very  successful  indus- 
try,  that  the  work  in  question  is  the  production  of  an  English  gentle- 
maa  of  conaiderable  talents,  who  is  an  Irish  member  of  Parliament 
and  in  high  official  situation  in  Dublin  Castle,  Indeed,  such  haa 
been  the  prevalence  of-this  report,  and  so  well  simulated  ia  the  mark 
asBomedy  that  on  the  first  perusal  I  was  scarcely  able  to  distineuish 
whether  the  author  waain  earnest  or  not ;  and  I  am  credibly  inform- 
ed|  that  to  this  houi^  aeveral  well-meaning  people  continue  in  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  he  was  ao.  I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the 
proffress  of  the  facetioua  writer  regularly  from  page  to  page,  but 
shau  poiot  out  a  few  of  his  topics  which  appear  to  me  sufficient  to 
detect  at  once  the  dimlicity  of  the  style  and  the  depth  of  the  inten- 
tions. He  afifects  with  great  appearance  of  gravi^  throughout  the 
entire  pamphlet  to  denounce  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
as  the  cause  of  the  late  rebellion  and  invasion>  and  he  draws  from 
these  principles  once  established  an  inevitable  oonclusion  that  the 
retnm  of  such  calamities  is  only  to  be  prevented  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  cause  of  them.  Here,  indeed,  latet  anguis  in  HerhA* 
This  is  the  very  language  of  the  United  Irishmui.  The  same 
positions,  the  same  inferences^  are  to  be  found  faintly  visibleNin  the 
speeches  of  all  the  opposition  members  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
glaringly  conspicuous  in  every  number  of  the  Presi  and  Unum 
SUar;  avowine  themselves  in  the  confessions  of  Doctor  M*Nevin, 
vrociaiming  uemselves  in  the  manifestos  of  Arthur  O'Connor. 
is  it  not  evident  that  b^  insidiously  inferring  the  necessity  of  lui 
Union  from  the  corruption  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  he  in  fact  di- 
nets  the  attention  of  this  deluded  nation  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  to  the  pretence  of  a  Reform  and  the  project  of  a  Bepara« 
tion?.  He  never  imputes  the  late  calamities  of  this  country  to  any* 
thing  hot  Parliament,  and  so  far  from  accusing  the  prevalence  of 
French  principles  or  the  extravagance  of  French  ambition  as  in- 
strumental to  oar  misfortunes,  he  never  speaks  of  that  abandoned 
nation  without  partiality  and  panegyric.  He  cannot  expect  that 
10  flimay  an  artifice  must  not  be  seen  throi:^h  by  every  discerning 
man.  £very  such  man  knows  that  his  assertions  and  his  arguments 
are  equaUy  unfounded,  that  his  Majesty  has  every  year  since  his  ac- 
cession, returned  thanks  to  the  legislature,  for  the  patriotism  and 
lojaltv  of  tiieir  conduct,  and  that  both  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord 
Camden,  have  repeatedly  declared  (from  the  throne)  that  the  dls- 
eomfiture  of  the  disaffected  and  rebellious,  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  virtue,  spirit  and  sagacity,  of  Parliament.  It  is  well  known, 
that  if  it  was  not  a  go<xl  Parliament,  it  would  never  pass  the  in- 
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tended  UnioD,  which  is  to  be  stdvaiian  of  the  cotrntry,  and  which 
there  is  rery  little  doubts  will  be  passed  by  a  great  majority — not- 
withstanding the  sly  opposition^  and  affected  support,  of  such 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  qoes- 
tion. 

He  continues  in  this  strain  for  some  few  pages,  assuming 
that  all  the  arguments  are  those  of  a  United  Irishmaa 
concealing  his  resJ  character  under  the  mask  of  a  friend  to 
the  government.  At  length  he  states  that  he  considers  the 
pamphlet  to  be  the  production  of  the  notorious  Sampson,  and 
writes:— 

I  shall  no  longer,  by  disguising  my  sentiments,  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  this  sophist,  whom  I  reprobate.  I  have  hitherto  hinted  my 
opinion  of  what  he  is,  and  shall  now  boldly  avow  my  sentiments  as 
to  who  he  is.  I  have  consulted  several  eminent  political  and  literary 
personages,  who  all  agree  with  me  in  discovering  in  legible  charac- 
ters the  principles  and  style  of  a  certain  democratic  counsellor,  the 
well-known  author  of  Hurdy  Ourdy,  and  the  Old  Lion  of  England^ 
and  who  has  recently  experienced  the  lenity  of  government,  in  being 
suffered  to  banish  himself ;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  to  make 
Lisbon  the  scene  of  his  exile.  For  shame,  Mr,  Sampson  f  is  this 
gratitude?  Is  this  honour?  Is  this  a  return  for  the  mercy  ex* 
tended  to  you  ?  And  had  you  no  other  way  of  thanking  my  Lord 
Gomwallis  than  by  opposing  the  wisest  measure  of  his  government, 
and  by  making  a  travesty  and  caricature  of  his  secretary,  the  vehicle 
of  your  malignity  ?  This  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  rigid  and 
effectual  justice  oi:^ht,  long  since,  to  have  been  executed  upon  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  in  question. 

Having  shown  how  the  Union  could  benefit  neither  the 
Protestant  nor  the  Catholic,  and  having  proved  that  a  mea- 
sure which  injured  Ireland  as  a  nation  could  never  really 
serve  any  branch  of  her  traders^  any  section  of  her  profes- 
sions, or  any  considerable  portion  of  her  people,  he  continues 
in  the  same  bantering  strain ;  and  we  beg  the  reader  to  re- 
member that  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  is  Cease  your 
Funning : — 

The  rational  Irish  merchant  knows  that  the  anion  is  to  be  the 
ealvation  of  the  country,  and  that  is  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  know 
about  it.  The  opinion  I  have  here  combated  is  pressed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  both  nations  for  obvious  purposes.  The  benefits  to  be  ac- 
quired by  an  Union  would  be  either  such  as  are  obtained  by  compact 
between  the  countries,  or  such  as  are  the  natural  operation  ana  re- 
sult of  the  measure  itself.  Now  in  this  case  the  advantages  to  be 
contracted  for,  whether  for  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford*  Limerickf  or 
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QtlwKj,  are  altogether  ont  of  the  qaestion^  ioasmnch  as  they  are 
ill  equally  attainable  under  the  present  connectiooi  and  as  the  two 
oonntries  sre  already  imperially  connected^  there  could  be  no  honest 
or  rational  motive  assignable^  why  they  are  not  at  present  imparted 
(especially  as  such  benefits  could  continue  only  while  the  connection 
cxiits,)  except  the  generosity  of  Britain  wishing  to  make  each  kind« 
ness  more  Taluable»  by  giving  them  all  at  once.  But  because  that 
description  of  advantage  is  out  of  the  question,  we  always  hear  of  it 
from  toe  enemies  of  the  measure,  who  entirely  overlook,  or  affect 
to  do  90,  the  benefits  which  naturaUy  result  from  the  measure  itself, 
wUeh  flow  from  the  mere  fact  of  union,  and  are  created  simply  by 
the  transfer  of  legislation.  It  would  be  useless  to  detail  the  partU 
eolsrs  of  such  benefits ;  honourable  confidence  has  already  given 
ere^t  for  them,  and  sceptical  incredulity  is  proof  against  conviction. 
A  few  of  those  which  the  transplantation  of  Parliament  must  in- 
stantly, and  of  itself,  generate,  are  the  total  oblivion  of  all  religious 
ammosLties,  the  immemate  conversion  and  repentance  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  the  multiplication  of  the  Protestants,  and  consequent  sa- 
tirfution  of  the  Catholics,  the  rush  and  influx  of  English  capital 
into  this  peaceful  and  contented  country,  the  improvement  of  agri- 
eultore,  by  the  brotherly  and  edifying  intercourse  of  English  and 
Irish  farmers,  the  diminution  of  absentees  and  taxes,  the  reduction 
of  an  expensive  standing  army,  the  improvement  of  the  metropolis, 
peace  with  the  French,  and  glory  with  the  world  I  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  blessings  necessarily  connected  with  the  simple  fact  of  chane- 
iogtheseat  of  legislation.  Blessings  innumerable,  and  which  only 
can  be  described  by  saying,  that  the  meaavre  mutt  be  the  nUration  ftf'the 
OMKtnf,  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  caution  this 
credalons  country  against  the  artifice  of  this  disafiected  hypocrite. 
I  lament  that  since  these  sheets  begun,  his  subtle  and  malignant  poison 
has  taken  effect  in  one  member  of  the  national  body.  I  lament  that 
a  description  of  men,  whom  I  respect  so  much  as  the  Bar  of  Ire- 
land, has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  infection,  and  I  have  the  vanity 
to  regret,  that  they  had  irreparably  erred,  before  this  publication 
coda  appear  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  However,  my  resent- 
ment to  the  dupes  merges  in  my  superior  indignation  against  the 
impoBtor,  and  candour  compels  me  to  remember,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  audacious  pamphlet  m  question,  most  probably  166  Irish  law«> 
jers  would  never  have  disgraced  their  profession  ana  themselves  by 
pablicly  denouncing  to  the  nation  a  measure  which  is  to  be  the  salva» 
tin  of  the  country.  This  libeller  knew  the  strings  upon  which  to 
touch  the  profession,  and  by  affecting  to  represent  their  possible  objec- 
tions to  an  Union  as  frivolous,  has,  in  reality,  made  them  the  subject 
of  the  lifeliest  anxiety  and  irritation.  Thirty-two  independent  and 
poblie-Bpirited  characters  have  ceriainly  rescued  the  Bar  from  uni- 
versal opprobrium  ;  they  may  be  considered  by  an  ominous  coinci- 
dence of  numbers  as  so  many  county  representatives,  and  in  that  re- 
■pfct,  as  speaking  (ex  eatheS'aJ  the  sentiment  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
it  b  melancholy  to  see  the  extended  corruption  of  166  men,  all  in-» 
fluenced  by  the  eapeotation  of  sitting  in  parliament,  and  desperately 
monopolising  more  than  half  the  representation  of  the  people^  and 
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upon  thia  base  and  sMsh  princ^Ie  resisting  the  gaioaiiim  ^f 
their  anmtry,  God  knows  there  were  lawjrers  enough  before  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  the  writer  truly  has  stated  (paffe  35),  a 
formidable  phalanx.  Of  our  300  members  there  are  no  less  than 
17  practising  barristers,  and  at  least  a  dozen  more,  who,  though 
they  never  followed  the  trade,  were  bred  to  that  unconstitutional 
profession.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  no  honest  Irishman  can  be 
sufficiently  grateful  for  the  preTcntion  of  166  more  from  flitting  in 
the  next  parliament.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  best  and  most 
respectable  characters  stoop  before  the  idols  of  ambition.  Even 
Mr.  Saurin,  who,  during  Lord  Camden's*  administration,  was  in  his 
cool  senses ;  and  refused  the  office  of  Solicitor  Gkneral  and  a  seat  in 
parliament,  has  suffered  his  ouiet  and  sober  intellect  to  be  inflamed 
oy  the  artful  insinuations  ot  this  rebel  in  disguise,  and  has  for  ever 
lost  his  reputation  with  his  country  and  profession,  and  for  what? 
For  the  iole  speculation  of  sitting  at  the  nead  of  166  lawyers  in  the 
next  House  of  Commons.  This  passage  in  the  pamphlet  was  in- 
tended for  more  than  the  Bar.  The  author  slylr  reminds  us  Qp9ig$ 
84)  that  it  is  the  habit  of  Irish  gentiemen  to  educate  their  sons  aa 
lawyers,  and  by  this  hint  that  there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman's  family 
in  the  kingdom  which  has  not  some  dear  connection  in  the  profession^ 
he  hopes  to  eneaffe  the  whole  class  of  our  gentry  in  one  common 
resentment  with  mose  whom  he  exclusively  appears  to  inflame,  while 
he  makes  sure  of  the  indignation  of  both  oy  one  round  assertion 
(page  35),  that  what  is  bad  for  the  Bar,  must,  ofneceesUy,  he  good 
for  the  cownJtry,  Another  most  deep,  and,  indeed,  ingenious  scheme, 
in  order  to  deter  the  Bar  from  an  Union,  is  a  positive  denunciation, 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  Union,  there  will  be  abler  judges  upon  the 
bench  than  at  present.  Tide  page  35.  This  had  the  desircKl  effect 
with  Mr.  Saurm,  Mr.  Dugquery,  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Flunket,  and 
other  smatterers  in  law.  This  was  an  evil,  the  prospect  of  which 
they  could  not  bear.  Thev  And  it  easy  now  to  humbug  Lords  Kil- 
warden  and  Oarleton,  and  Jud^s  Downes,  Chamberlaine,  Smitii, 
and  George.  They  can  hoodwink  Lord  Telverton  at  Nisi  Prius, 
and  in  Equity  the  facility  and  softness  of  Lord  Clare  is  so  proverbial, 
that  the  lowest  attorneys  daily  outwit  and  over-readi  nim.  But 
there  would  be  an  end  to  this  hopeful  trade  if  the  bench  were  filled 
with  c^ler  judges,  as  in  the  event  of  an  Union,  from  the  superior 
learning  of  the  English  Bar,  there  is  every  probability  it  wowd. 

He  thus  concludes : — 

I  pass  by,  with  contempt,  the  insinuation  (in  page  39,")  that  this 
popular  measure  is,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  be  supported  by  force, 
as  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  army*    The  city  or  Dublin  will  de- 


*  l%at  nobleman  was  weak  enough  to  treat  the  profeasion  of  the  law 
.with  respect,  and  their  armed  association  with  affection,  but  the  more 
vigorous  iuteUect,  which  distinguishes  the  administration  of  hia  aucces* 
lor,  haa  appreciated  the  Bar  and  the  yeomanry  with  more  justice. 
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if Tft  mort  beneAta  from  tfab  meattire  than  m j  ihcHrt  limits  wiU  aliow 
AM  to  enmnerafte.  Its  beauty  (to  mention  bat  one  instanoe)  will  be 
oonadtFSbly  contributed  to  by  tbe  desirable  introduotaon  of  Rut  ^ 
Urbe  in  several  parts  of  it.  Thi0>  together  with  the  ascertained 
adTsntsge  which  Dublin  must  derive*  after  the  Union*  by  getting 
rid*  altogether^  of  that  riotous  and  tfoublesome  description  of  men* 
the  nannfacturers  in  the  Earl  of  Meath's  liberty*  demonstrates*  thai* 
in  spite  of  this  fla^tious  firebrand's  insinuations*  this  city  will  be 
benefited  by  a  Union  as  much  as  Cork*  or  Waterford*  or  any  other 
place  in  the  kingdom.  I  touch*  with  equal  contempt*  upon  the 
crafty  hints  that  parliament  is  incompetent  to  its  own  dissolution, 
fie  repeats  the  sophism  of  Bousseau  in  defence  of  suicideM*that 
reason  being  ffivoi  to  man  to  achieve  hi^piness,  he  has  a  right  to 
destroy  hioMelf  whenever  it  tells  him  that  death  is  preferable  to  life* 
He  knows  that  delusive  argument  was  easily  answered  by  Rouasoau 
bimself*  and  therefore  urges  it  as  a  mock  defence  for  what  he  hints 
to  be  a  political  suicide.  The  object  of  Parliament,  si^s  he*  is 
general  good.  Now  if  general  good  is  attuned  by  self  destruction— • 
tr^gfo,  &c.*  &c.  This  would  be  very  schoolboyish  if  it  was  not  very 
wicked.  The  pamphlet  1  have  answered*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nonaee*  the  most  audacious,  profligate,  and  libellous  production* 
which  ever  disgraced  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  or  insulted  the 
feelings  of  a  nation.  A  bad  head,  and  a  bad  heart*  must  have  con- 
corred  to  compose  it,  and  the  most  unblushing  and  unfeeling 
cfiroateiT,  alone*  was  equal  to  the  publication  of  at.  I  rely  upon 
the  wiaiom  and  spirit  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  which  my 
oonntry  is  so  soon  to  be  represented,  not  to  suffer  it  to  escape  witn 
impunity,  and  I  trust  one  or  the  first  motions  made  in  the  Imperial 
L^lature,  may  be — '  That  his  Maiesty's  Attorney  Oenera],  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Toler,  or  Captain  Taylor*  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Aid- 
ds.Csmp,  may  be  ordered  to  proseoute  the  Author,  Printer*  and 
Pablisher*  of  the  said  Libel*  by  Lidictment*  Information*  or  Court 
Martial*  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require/ 

Oor  extracts,  we  fear,  have  extended  to  a  very  con- 
siderable* and  it  may  appear  unnecessary  length;  bat,  we 
baTe  heard  so  many  mistakes  expressed  regarding  it — ^indeed 
we  once  heard  it  gravely  asserted  that  Cea$e  four  twnrnng 
is  a  satirical  poem,  that  we  presnme  it  belongs  to  that  dass 
of  works  sncn  as  Shaftesbury  s  Ckaractmities ;  Uobbes'  Ze- 
viatian,  or  MachiavelU's  Prince,  which  are  spoken  of  by 
hundreds  but  read  by  tens. 

Of  this  pamphlet  LordBrougham  writes:—- 

**  His  oratorical  excellence  was  plainly  of  a  kind  which  might  lead 
vs  to  enect  a  similar  success  in  written  composition.  Accordingly* 
be  stood  high  among  the  writers  of  his  day  ;  so  high  that  we  may 
well  hnneot  his  talents  being  bestowed  upon  subjects  of  an  ephemeral 
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interdst.  The  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  m  an  author  b 
the  pamphlet  on  the  XJnion>  published  in  answer  to  the  Castle  mani* 
festo,  written  to  Mr.  Under  Secretary  Cooke.  Mr.  Bushe's  tract  is 
called  *  Cease  your  Fuming,'  and  it  consi&ts  of  a  well-snstained 
ironical  attack  upon  the  Under  Secretary,  whom  it  assumes  to  be  an 
United  Irishman,  or  other  rebel,  in  disguise.  The  plan  of  such  an 
irony  is,  for  a  long  work,  necessarily  defective.  It  must  needs  de- 
'g^nerate  occasionidly  into  tameness ;  and  it  runs  the  ruk  every  now 
and  then  of  heina  taken  for  serious ;  as  I  well  remember  an  ironical 
defence  of  the  Slave  Trade  once  upon  a  time  so  much  failed  of  its 
object,  that  some  worthy  abolitionists  were  preparing  an  answer  to 
it,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  author  was  an  all^  in 
cUsguise.  Ko  such  fate  was  likely  to  befall  <  Cease  your  Fwnmg/ 
It  is,  indeed,  admirably  executed ;  as  successfuUv  as  a  work  on 
such  a  plan  can  be ;  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  best  of  Dean 
Swift's  politicaJ  writings,  being  indeed  every  way  worthy  of  his  pen.** 

The  leaders  of  the  national  party^  in  addition  to  their  pamph- 
lets, started  a  weekly  journal,  entitled  the  AntuUnion.  To 
this  Grattan,  Plunket,  Bushe,  Wallace,  Smily  and  Ooold 
were  the  chief  contributors.  It  was  published  by  James 
Moore  of  College  Green,  and  the  first  niunber  appeared  on 
Thursday,  December  27th,  1798.  Moore  also  published 
The  Constitution,  or  Anti-Union  Evening  Post,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  Monday,  December  19th, 
1799,  and  in  which  corrected-  copies  of  the  speeches  of  the 
national  leaders  were  printed.  In  the  eighteenth  number, 
Tuesday,  February  5th,  1799,  appeared  Bushe's  letter^  en- 
titled. Advice  to  Young  Memoers  of  FarUament,  and 
signed.  An  Old  Hack.  Li  this  letter  the  following  passage 
appears :— 

Another  rule  which  I  would  lay  down  for  your  conduct  is  one 
which,  perhaps,  you  may  feel  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  your- 
selves to  follow,  but  which  I  have  always  looked  upon  in  so  impor- 
tant a  point  of  view,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  ought  to  be  the 
governing  principle  of  a  young  member  of  Parliament— whatever 
you  may  be  offered  as  a  return  for  your  past,  or  earnest  for  your 
future  support,  do  not  refuse  it,  it  will  convince  the  world  that  you 
are  thought  of  consequence  enough  to  be  worth  gaining  over,  and 
that  you  are  possessed  of  virtue  enough  not  to  act  the  knave — ^with- 
out temptation.  If  you  are  offered  money,  therefore,  pocket  it 
and  say  no  more.  If  a  place,  be  it  ever  so  small,  do  not  reject 
it ;  the  name  of  a  placeman  gives  consequence  with  the  vulgar ; 
besides  it  is  still  a  step;  and  should  you  at  any  time  wish  for 
something  higher,  vou  will  be  sure  to  find  some  nobleman  who 
wishes  to  provide  for  a   superannuated  servant  or  poor  relation, 

and  who  will  assist  in  giving  you  a  shove  for  his  own  sake.* 

—  ■  ■  »       -       ^  . 

*  The  clever  pamphleteering  was  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Kation- 
alists.    The  Coui^t  party  employed  the  able  pencil  of  GiUray  to  aid  their 
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AD  efforts^  however,  to  defeat  the  wiQ  of  the  miniBter  were 
unavailing,  the  Union  was  carried,  and  Bushe  devoted  his  at- 
tention thenceforward  closely  and  steadily,  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  True,  the  profession  had  lost  the  prestige  which 
had  of  old  distingnished  it ;  and  though  Bushe  at  one  period 
half  resolved  to  abandon  that  Bar  which  had,  to  the  last 
battled  for  the  Irish  Parliament,  yet  he  eventually  determined 
to  continue  here,  where  he  had  won  his  bright^t  and  most 
honorable  victories.  Plunket,  though  he  remained  at  the 
Irish  Bar,  was  not  unwilling  to  join  the  English  Parliament 
as  a  member.  He  and  Bushe  had  ever  supported,  consis<» 
tentiy  and  steadily,  the  emancipation  of  the  Koman  Catholics ; 
both  belonged  to  that  section  of  Iri&h  politicians,  then,  called 
beral  and  all  the  blandishments  of  the  Castle,  and  all  the  se< 
ductions  of  the  pohtical  procurer,  were  employed  against  each. 

It  was  most  important  that  a  friend  to  what  was  considered 
the  popular  party  should  be  appointed  to  ofiSces  of  trust  under 
the  new  rulers  of  Ireland,  and  that  those  who  had  been  too  ho- 
norable to  sell  the  independence  of  Ireland  for  gold  before  the 
Union,  should  be  induced  to  barter  it  for  place  after  the  measure 
had  been  carried.  In  the  year  1805  Lord  Hardwicke  was  here 
as  Lord  Lieutenant ;  his  Yicerovalty  was  not  a  very  notable  one, 
but  frequently  the  inanity  of  the  Viceroy  is  only  the  cover  for 
the  cleverness  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  or  the  dodgery  of  the 
Castle  advisers.  At  this  period  the  government  required  active 
friends,  audit  wasnatnral  that  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  gain 
over  Bushe,  the  brilliant  orator.  In  Trinity  Term  1805,  he  was 
niiaed  to  the  dignity  of  Sergeant  at  Law,  and  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  of  the  same  year,  was  appointed  Solicitor  General.  This 
office  he  held  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Hardwicke  until  the 
year  1806,  when  a  conglomerate  ministiycame  into  office  under 
the  designation — "  All  the  Talents.^'  rlunket  who  had  been 
a  oonsiitent  friend  of  the  incoming  administration,  was  ap- 

E>inted  Attorney  General,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Lord 
ieateuant,  was  more  than  willing,  in  the  state  of  unnatural 
coalition  which  then  existed,  to  secure  the  services  of  Bushe, 


pens.  His  caricature  of  Qrattan  is  admirable;  and  his  group  entitled 
"The  Kiss  at  Last,"  from  his  large  picture  of  "  The  Union  Club," 
published  in  1601,  is  most  humorous.  See  <*  Wright's  England  under 
the  House  of  Hanover."  2  vols.  8vo.  Bentley:  London.  1849.  8rd 
Edition,  Vol.  II,  pp.  181-308. 
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and  he  accordingly  oontinaed  to  hold  his  port  of  fiolioitor 

General, 

This  was  a  period  of  violence,  and  of  lawless  insubordination 
in  Ireland*  The  seeds  of  the  Rebellion  of  1 798,  and  the  effects 
of  Emmet^s  mad  attempt  in  the  year  1803,  had  not  been  en- 
tirely crashed.  The  wild  spirit  of  the  misguided  people  tiad 
not  settled  into  the  quietude  of  time,  or  the  stolid  acaoies^ 
cence  of  despair,  and  all  through  the  West  of  Irelana  the 
public  peace  was  disturbed  by  &e  midnight  outrages  of  the 
''  Threshers/^  Eor  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  wronffdoers, 
a  Special  Commission,  the  executiTe  catholicon  for  all  Iriah 
agrarian  eruptions,  was  directed  for  the  counties  of  Sligo, 
Mayo,  Leitnm,  Longford,  and  Gavan;  it  was  opened  at 
Sligo,  December  Srd,  1806,  by  Chief  Justice  Downes  and 
fiaron  George.  Plunket  and  Bushe  attended  to  prosecute, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  latter  delivered  some  of  his  finest 
forensic  addresses.  One  of  the  cases  was  that  for  the  murder 
of  Lavin,  an  informer,  and  was  tried  at  Castlebar  on  the  10  th 
of  December.  The  deed  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  vic- 
tim's wife;  the  murderers  had  escaped;  they  had  been  in* 
cited  to  the  crime  through  revenge,  because  Lavin  had 
sworn  informations  against  their  cousin,  and  the  prisoner  was 
the  person  who  had  induced  the  deceased  to  enter  a  public 
house  when  the  murder  was  perpetrated.  Bushels  speech  is  ex- 
tremely powerful,  and  the  following  passage  recalls  some  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  striking  passages  in  that  of  Bichard 
Sheil  on  the  '^  Burning  of  the  Sheas.'^ 

In  this  society  the  unfortunate  Lavin  was  persnaded  to  tit  down 
and  drink^-^and  I  entreat  yon,  at  this  stage  of  the  case,  to  pause  and 
consider  whether  it  is  a  circumstance  reconcilable  to  your  ordinary 
experience,  that  a  company  of  persons,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
the  near  relations  and  connexions  of  those  against  whose  lives  Layia 
had  sworn,  should,  without  some  secret  cause,  select  that  yery  in* 
former  as  the  companion  of  their  festive  hours,  receive  Imn  with 
frieildship,  and  associate  with  him  upon  terms  of  conviviality. 
When  you  consider  the  natural  feelings  of  men  so  circumstanced, 
and  the  almost  instinctive  abhorrence  in  which  all  the  lower  classes 
of  people  in  this  country  hold  an  informer,  you  will  be  of  opinion 
•  that  such  a  meeting,  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  place,  and  between 
such  persons,  is  at  least  extremely  suspicious.  As  you  will  reason, 
the  wife  of  Lavin  felt :  her  foreboding  heart  was  visited  by  a  pre- 
science of  the  scene  that  was  to  follow :  she  urged  her  infatoated 
husband  to  retire  —but  she  urged  him  iti  vain ;  she  looked  signifi- 

*  See  Irish  Quasterlt  Rkvuiw,  Vol.  L  pp.  38$ud9]. 
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eaatly  at  him«  made  tigoB  to  bioiy  pretended  that  she  was  partien* 
larlj  anziouB  to  return  oo  account  of  her  children,  who  had  heen 
left  alone^  and  hj  every  means  in  her  power  endeavoured  to  awaken 
tbe  wretdied  victim  irom  his  infatuation.  At  this  moment^  the 
prisoners  CoL  Flvnu  and  Charles  Fljnn  approached  her ;  thev  sat 
down  one  on  each  side  of  her,  thej  threw  their  arms  arouna  her 
nBckf  embraced  her  with  treacherous  and  false  caresses^  soothed  her 
impa^encef  importuned  her  to  staj,  offered  that  a  ml  then  in  the 
house  shoidd  be  sent  home  to  take  care  of  her  chiidren«  and  pro« 
nused  that  her  husband  should  return  with  her  shortly ;  she  was 
oompdled  to  yield*  and  the  devoted  Lavin^  regardless  of  her  solici- 
titions,  seduced  by  their  importunities^  and  tmcted  by  the  li^or, 
remained  in  the  toils  that  had  been  spread  for  him.  In  a  short 
time  the  door  flew  open,  Bye  ruffians  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of 
the  Threshers^  covered  with  white  shirts  and  straw,  rushed  into 
the  house ;  at  their  head  stood  Edward  Durneen,  armed  with  a 
hatchet— one  of  those  asainst  whom  Lavin  had  sworn,  and  nephew 
to  Edmund  Dumeen,  wiko  had  left  the  company  shortly  before  ;— 
foorothers  followed  him,  armed  with  pikes  and  bayonets  fixed  on 
poles ;  one  of  them  was  John  O'Connor,  against  whom  Lavin  had  also 
sworn :  the  others  are  as  yet  unknown.  The  moment  that  Lavin  saw 
them  he  knew  his  fate ;  he  rushed  towards  an  inner  room  ;  the  ruffian 
vHh  the  hatchet  pursued  him,  and  clove  him  to  the  earth  with  repeated 
hlows :  the  wretched  wife  sprung  to  the  relief  of  her  husband ;  nature 
knt  her  more  than  ordinary  strength ;  she  seised  the  barbarian  by  the 
hair,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground:  the  other  monsters  rushed 
iqwn  their  victim,  and  despatched  him  with  more  than  thirty 
wounds.  Dumeen  extricated  himself  from  the  woman,  smote  her 
to  the  ground  with  his  hatchet,  where  his  associates,  after  stabbing 
her  in  several  places,  left  her  for  dead.  I  pause  for  a  moment,  ana 
esil  on  you  to  contemplate  the  degree  to  which  those  associations 
deprave  the  human  character.  If  I  was  asked  what  could  afford 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  extinction  of  the  moral  sense  and  of 
the  loss  of  every  natural  feeling,  I  would  answer, — that  the  human 
heart  must  have  arrived  at  its  utmost  possible  depravity,  when  a 
hong  calling  himself  a  man  can  lift  his  arm  against  the  person  of  a 
woman — every  generous  feeling,  every  social  affection,  nay,  every 
itstaral  instinct,  must  first  be  banished  from  the  breast.  But  to  rabe 
murderous  weapons  against  the  life  of  an  unoffending  wife ;  who 
had  sworn  no  information,  who  had  provoked  no  vengeance,  whose 
only  crime  was,  to  have  devoted  herself  in  an  attempt  to  save  her 
ho^and  and  the  father  of  her  children — ^transcends  the  ordinary 
fioits  of  human  wickedness,  and  can  only  be  traced  as  the  necessary 
consequences  of  those  infernal  associations,  leagued  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  precipitated  by  the  nature  of  their  confederacy  into  the 
eommission  of  every  crime.    This  observation  may  appear  to  apply 

"  9  bar — I 


rather  to  the  actual  murderers  than  to  the  prisoners  at  the 
ntvn  to  them  :*-whlle  this  dreadful  tragedy  was  acting,  not  an 
Arm  was  raised^-not  an  effort  was  made — not  an  exclamation  was 
uttered  by  one  of  the  prisonera«t  the  bar :  I  rest  upon  this  striking 
&ct— >it  appears  to  me  decisive,  and  I  think  it  must  appear  so  to 
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voo:  Suppose  for  a  moment,  that  all  other  raspicioiis  cireamstances 
m  this  case  were  accounted  for:  that  the  original  meeting  with 
Col.  Fljnn  was  purely  accidental,  that  the  convivial  intercourse 
hetween  Larin  and  the  prisoners  in  the  house  of  Laurence  Flvnn, 
whose  son  he  had  accused,  was  natural,  that  their  caresses  of  his 
wife  were  undissemhled,  that  their  importunate  anzietv  to  detain 
him  was  sincere  and  unaffected.  Let  all  this  be  taken  ror  granted, 
and  it  will  only  make  it  the  more  extraordinary  that  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar  should  have  remained  passive  spectators  of  this  horrid  mas- 
sacre :  that  so  manv  human  beings  could  look  upon  such  a  scene  un- 
moved :  that  men  oound  b^  the  laws  of  hospitality  should  see  their 
g^est  butchered  before  their  faces,  without  any  mterference ;  that 
so  many  Irishmen— of  a  nation  supposed  to  be  characterized  by 
manly  courage  and  a  generous  spirit,  and  certainly  distinguished  for 
prowess  of  body  and  physical  powers— should,  without  one  effort, 
see  an  unfortunate  man  and  a  helpless  woman  mangled  before 
their  faces,  is  what  no  experience  of  the  human  character  can 
account  for  upon  ordinary  principles,  and  what  I  fear,  in  dreadful 
anticipation  of  your  verdict,  is  irreconcilable  witii  every  suppoation, 
except  that  of  Uieir  guilt. 

In  the  year  1807,  upon  the  expulsion  of  "  All  the  Talents," 
the  Tories — ^for  there  were  Tories  in  those  days — and  Conser- 
vatives were  unknown-*— came  into  power ;  and  as  Plunket  had 
been  too  formidable  and  too  promment  a  partizan  of  the  out- 
going ministry  to  hold  office  under  the  new,  he  resigned  his 
Attorney-Generalship,  and  was  succeeded  by  Saurin.  Bushe 
was  not  so  decided  a  partizan  as  Plunket,  and  as  the  late  coali- 
tion had  shaken  all  the  old  limits  by  which  party  had  in 
other  times  been  distinguished,  and  knowing  that  Lord 
Grenville  had  advised  Plunket  to  hold  office,  Bushe  resolved 
to  serve  under  the  new  ministry,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  year  1822,  he  held  the  post  of  Solicitor* 
General. 

The  early  period  of  his  possession  of  office  was  troubled 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  country  was  disturbed,  and  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  party  had  begun  to  assert  their  right  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  portion  of  the  state,  and  had,  by  the  violent  lan- 
guage used  in  their  conventions  and  other  assemblies,  excited 
the  anger  or  the  fear  of  the  government.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  system  of  striking  terror  should  be  attempted  by  means 
of  State  Prosecutions ;  and  as  Saurin,  though  a  nationalist,  was 
a  strong  hater  of  the  Boman  Cathohcs  as  a  party ;  and  as 
Bushe,  though  a  nationalist  and  a  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  feared  that  with  the  emancipation  of  a  religious  body 
whose  members  employed  language  so  turbulent,  there  might 
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ipEnig  np  principles  or  feelings  dangerous  to  the  freedom  and 
integrity  of  the  United  Kingdom^  the  prosecutions  were  eom- 
menoed  vigorously  and  determinedly.  Accordingly  Lord  Fin^ 
gal  was  arrested  in  August,  1811,  but  shortly  after- 
wards dischai^d,  and  two  of  the  Boman  Catholic  leaders. 
Doctor  Sheridan^  and  Mr.  Kirwan,  a  merchant,  were  also  ar- 
rested; the  former  was  tried  and  acquitted  in  Michaelmas 
Term,  1811,  the  latter  was  brought  to  trial  and  convicted  in 
Hilary  Term,  1812. 

Bime's  speech  in  Xirwan's  case  is  so  well  known,  that  we 
think  it  onnecessary  to  give  more  from  it  than  the  following 
extract    He  is  speaking  of  the  Convention  Act,  and  says : — 

The  framers  of  this  law  well  knew  the  tendency  of  such  associa- 
tioos  as  it  prohibits ;  they  well  knew  that  worthy  and  honourable 
Den  might  engage  in  them, — as  I  have  no  doubt  that  worthy  and 
honourable  and  u>yal  men  would  engage  in  the  Catholic  Committee, 
with  the  purest  and  best  motives.     JBut  the  policy  of  the  law  is 
pointed  at  the  probable  mischiefs,  and  the  very  preamble  of  the  act 
u  directed  to  the  dangers,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  may 
ensoe.    What  man  can  answer  for  the  intermixture  of  these  very 
£i!«rent  characters  which  must  find  their  way  into  such  an  assem- 
bly ?    I  know  that  the  Catholic  nobility  and  clergy, — amongst  whom 
are  to  be  found  the  most  respectable  of  men — ^were  to  be  constituent 
psrtfc;  but  I  know  that  every  county  was  to  send  ten,  and  every 
ptrish  in  this  pity  ^ye  members.     Who  will  answer  for  the  descrip- 
tioa  of  persons  that  must  find  their  way  into  this  motley  congrega- 
tion ?    It  is  not  from  such  men  as  Lord  Fingal,  and  Lord  Southwell, 
and  Sir  Edward  Bellew,  and  the  other  honourable  men  of  the  Ca. 
tholic  persuasion,  that  such  danger  is  to  be  apprehended;  short- 
lived indeed  would  be  their  influence.     Perhaps  the  worst  men  would 
not  be  the  most  numerous  in  this  assembly — ^it  signifies  not ;  a  small 
nttjoritf  of  agitators  is  always  sufficient  for  mischief.     The  history 
of  msnicind  uiows  that  they  have  always  prevailed :  in  every  such 
aaaembly  they  float,  and  the  good  are  precipitated.     But  the  policy 
of  this  act  Is  not  merely  pointed  at  the  intermixture  of  bad,  but  in 
the  degeneracy  of  good  cnaracters.     What  man  can  answer  for  him- 
self, in  going  into  a  self-constituted  political  society  ?    His  first  steps 
are  defiberate ;  his  first  motives  are  good ;  his  passion  warms  as  he 
proceeds ;  the  applause,  never  given  to  m6deration,  intoxicates  him ; 
the  vehemence  or  debate  elates,  and  the  successes  of  eloquence  in- 
flame him;  he  begins  a  patriot,  he  ends  a  revolutionist.     Is  this 
&ncy   or   history  ?      I   well   remember — ^who    can    forget  ? — the 
first  National   Assembly    of  France.      Composed  of  everything 
the  most  honourable,  gallant,  venerable,  and  patriotic  in  that 
longdom,   called  together    for  the  noblest  and  purest  purposes, 
the   nobility    ^d    prelacy    united    with    the    representatives    of 
the  people^  and  the  three  estates,  promised  the  regeneration  of 
the  oonntry.    What  was  the  result?    The  wise,  and  toe  good,  and 
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the  virtuoiu  were  pat  dowD,  or  brought  over  by  the  upstart,  and  the 
factious^  and  the  demagogue ;  they  knew  not  the  lengths  they  were 
going ;  they  were  drawn  on  by  an  increasing  attraction— step  after 
step,  and  day  after  day— to  that  Tortex  in  which  have  been  Duried 
even  the  ruins  of  every  establishment,  religious  and  political,  and 
from  whose  womb  has  sprung  that  colossal  despotism  which  now 
frowns  upon  mankind.  What  has  become  of  that  gallant  noMlitr  ? 
where  are  the  pious  prelates  of  that  ancient  kingdom  ?  One  dj 
one,  and  crowd  by  crowd,  they  have  fallen  upbn  the  scaffold,  or 
perished  In  insurrection.  Some,  less  fortunate,  draff  out  a  mendi- 
cant exile  in  foreign  lands;  and  others,  condemned  to  a  harder 
fate,  have  taken  refuge  in  a  tvrant's  court,  and  are  expiating'  the 
patriotism  of  their  early  lives  by  the  servility  of  their  latter  daya. 

Boshe  was  opposed  most  ably  by  Peter  JBurrowes  and 
Thomas  Ooold.  The  cliief  charge  against  the  officers  of  the 
crown  was,  that  not  a  juror  was  supposed  to  enter  the  box 
unapproved  by  Major  Sirr^  who  stood  in  front  and  nodded 
his  approbation  as  to  the  '^  goodness  and  trueness"  of  the 

f)erson  called;  and  it  has  been  stated^  further,  that  the  jury- 
ist  was  purged  of  all  who  could  possibly  be  fairly  dis- 
posed  towards  the  prisoners.  '  Henry  Grattan,  in  his  Life  of 
his  father,  repeats  tne  charge,  but  no  man  has  ever  implicated 
Bushe  in  the  atrocious  accusation.  Divided  as  the  country 
was,  the  crown,  if  inclined  to  do  justice,  could  hardlj  es- 
cape the  stigma  of  partiality ;  and,  from  the  state  of  rampant 
rabid  factiousness  into  which  the  people  had  fallen,  it  became  a 
matter  of  almostabsolute  necessity  that  political  prisoners  should 
be  tried  either  by  their  friends  or  by  tneir  opponents.  It  was 
the  undoubted  duty  of  the  executive  to  guard  against  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused  through  the  congeniality  of  tha  jmy ; 
but,  it  was  equally,  if  not  more,  their  duty  to  secure  him  a  fair 
panel,  lest  by  the  party  enmity  of  his  triers  he  should  be  un- 
justly Convicted. 

From  this  period  until  the  year  1816,  nothing  very  re- 
markable can  be  recorded  of  Bushe ;  but  on  the  Bth  day  of 
Pebniary,  in  the  year  just  named,  the  Eari  of  Buckingham, 
Clerk  of  the  Fleas  in  the  Irisli  Court  of  Exchequer,  died. 
The  annual  sum  of  money  secured  by  the  appointment  was 
very  large,  amoxmting  to  nearly  £3,000,  and  it  was  considered 
by  the  government  so  desirable  a  post,  that  the  nomination  to 
it,  had  been  always  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  crown.  Ai 
the  time  when  Lord  Buckingham  died.  Chief  Baron  (yQrady 
believing,  as  fortune  had    thrown  the  prize  in  his   way, 
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that  be  thooldj  in  justice  to  himself,  take  advantage  of  it^ 
aceordindy  nominated  his  son,  Mr.  Waller  (yOrady,  to  the 
post^  and  made  the  appointment  so  quickly  that  the  order  bore 
date  ihe  12th  of  February.  The  Grown  was  unwilling  to  relin* 
qnish  its  right  to  the  appointment,  and  an  information  in  the 
Battue  of  a  quo  warranto  was  issued^  on  the  application  of  the 
law  advisers  of  the  Crown,  from  the  King's  Bench — ^no  refer- 
ence having  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Mr. 
Waller  (yOrady  rested  his  claim  upon  his  nomination  by  the 
Chief  Baron,  and  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  been  admitted  to 
the  office  by  the  Court.  The  case  came  on  for  hearing  in  the 
month  of  Ifovember,  1816.  The  Crown  was  represented  by 
Sanrin  and  Bushe,  Mr.  (/Qrady  was  defended  by  Plunket  and 
Barton.    Hie  duty  of  the  jury  was  merely  formal,  the  real 

Sestion  was  at  issue  before  the  twelve  judges  in  the  Court  of 
Tor:  the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Crown,  the 
late  Baron  Smith  being  the  only  judge  who  supported  the 
daim  of  the  Chief  Baron. 

'Rob  trial  is  famous,  as  having  been  the  occasion  in  which 
Rnnket  hurled  all  the  thunders  of  that  wrath,  which  he  had  so 
long  nursed  and  kept  warm,  a^nst  his  rival  and  successor  in 
the  Attorney  Generalship,  Saurm ;  and,  also  as  the  case  in  whieh 
Budie  diapiayed  a  knowledge  of  law  as  profound  and  as  com- 
piehensiye,  as  Us  eloquence  was  masterly,  noble,  and  graceful. 

The  case  is  also  remarkable  as  having  afforded  to  Bushe 
the  opportunity  of  uttering  the  vigorous  passage  in  which  he 
lepda  the  duurge  of  Jacobinism  brought  by  Flunket, 
a^dnat  the  law  oiBcers  of  the  Crown.    It  is  as  follows : — 

The  weight  of  the  cenaure  which  has  fallen  on  as  is  increased  in 
mportioo  to  the  height  from  which  it  has  deaeeoded.  It  has  come 
mm  the  counsel  of  a  Chief  Judee  of  the  land ;  from  the  lips  of  one 
of  the  most  iQostrious  incHvidnids  in  this  country ;  from  a  mem^r 
of  the  United  parliament ;  from  a  man  whose  inimitable  advocacy 
iilmt  secondary  to  that  high  character  for  inte^ty  and  talent, 
vkiob  he  has  establbhed  for  himself  and  for  our  nation — upon  whose 
acoenta  *  the  listening  senate'  hangs — ^with  whose  renown  the  entire 
einpire  reaoonda.  From  such  a  man  censure  is  censure  indeed.  I 
CBU  then  upon  him  not  to  stop  half  way  in  the  discharge  of  his 
dolj.  If  we  are  (yrannical  and  oppressive — if  we  have  revived  and 
traasoaaded  the  worst  precedents  of  tiie  worst  days  of  prerosative 
•»I  can  upon  him  in  the  name  of  justiccsi-of  our  ancient  friendship, 
and  of  our  common  country — I  call  upon  him  by  every  obligation 
wUch  can  hind  man,  to  impeach  us.  If  he  be  not  our  prosecutor, 
ha  beeonea  our  accomplice.    He  ia  bound  to  call  ua  to  the  bar  of 
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that  senatei  ifhere  he  will  be  on  his  legs,  and  we  shall  be  upon  our 
knees ;  and  if  his  accusation  be  true»  our  heads  are  due  to  justice. 
The  character  of  the  Chief  Baron  has  been  redeemed  by  me; 
I  have  rescued  the  character  of  the  Court  of  Excheouer ; 
I  have  vindicated  my  own ;  one  yet  remains — the  character  of  Mr. 
Plunket  himself.  And  therefore  I  call  upon  him  in  support  of  his 
high  reputation  to  bring  us  to  Westminster  where  impeachment  is 
constitutional — where  he  will  hold  his  high  place  and  the  lofty,  port 
which  becomes  him.  I  call. upon  him  to  assume  the  senator  and  the 
patriot)  and  assert  his  rank  in  that  august  assembly.  To  none  has 
that  high  station  which  he  holds  in  it  given  more  delight  than  to 
me.  I  rejoice  in  it  as  an  attached  and  ardent  friend,  and  u  an 
Irishman,  I  exult  in  a  man  who  has  exalted  the  character  of  our 
country  in  the  senate  as  high  as  another  illustrious  countryman  has 
raised  it  in  the  field.  Let  him  not  stop  at  the  charge  which  he  has 
made  in  this  place— let  him  follow  it  up — 'non  progredi  est  re- 
j^redi' — ^he  must  either  with  shame  give  up  this  unjust  attack  upon 
the  servants  of  the  crown,  or  he  must  follow  up  his  duty  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  carry  us  before  the  bar  of  the  Commons. 
Let  him  do  so — we  are  not  afraid — there,  at  least,  the  judicial  de- 
termination shall  be  upon  the  hearing  of  one  party.  Let  him  re- 
member that  the  charge  is^  illegality,  jacobinism  and  revolution,  and 
that  the  crime  is  disrespect  to  what  he  calls  the  adjudication  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer !  The  very  neighbourhood  of  Westminster-hall 
ought  to  makehimpause.  What  I  state  within  its  precincts  that  a  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Ireland  had  made  a  solemn  determination  in  a  case 
where  one  party  was  not  present,  and  where  the  other  presided  !— 
The  very  walls  of  Westminster  Hale  would  utter  forth  a  groan  at 
auch  an  insult  to  the  judicial  character — the  very  monuments  would 
deliver  up  their  illustrious  dead — and  the  shades  of  Mansfield,  and 
of  Somers,  and  of  Holt,  and  of  Hale,  would  start  from  their  tombs 
to  rebuke  the  atrocious  imputation.  I  must  call  upon  him  to  go  on 
—but  if  he  should — I  tell  this  Wellington  of  the  senate,  he  will  do 
so  at  the  peril  of  his  laurels— I  tell  him  they  are  foredoomed  to 
wither  at  the  root. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1822,  Bushe's  life  afTorded 
little  of  interest.  A  Solicitor  General  in  Lreland  who  enjoys 
society,  leads  a  pleasant,  but  rather  eventless  life:  and.  ex- 
oepting  when  a  Lte  Tr4l,  or  a  Special  Commisaion  intervenes, 
his  dianr  can  be  little  more  than  the  record  of  his  lounges 
to  and  rrom  Courts  of  his  strolls  in  the  Hall,  his  jokes  with 
the  Judges^  his  intrigues  with  the  Castle,  and  his  dinners  with 
the  Viceroy,  and  will  strongly  resemble  Addison's  humorous 
'^  Diary  of  a  Betired  Tradesman.^'  At  lengthy  in  the  year  1822, 
Downes,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  proved  that  he 
possessed  that  virtue  which  Bushe  used  to  say  was  the  only 
one  he  wanted — Reiiffnation,  and  on  tKe  22nd  day  of  Fe- 
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braaiy,  in  the  above  year,  Mr.  Solicitor  Generalj  became  Qiief 
Justice,  Bushe.* 

As  a  lawyer,  Biishe  was  learned  amongst  the  lawyers  of  his 
time ;  he  was  called  at  a  period  when  that  which  would  be 
DOW  looked  npon  as  moderate  legal  knowledge,  was  then  con- 
sidered very  accurate  learning ;  it  was  the  era  of  advocates 
nther  than  of  lawyers.  Blackbume,  Burton,  the  Pennefathers, 
Perrin,  and  Crampton,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  the  represen- 
tatifes  of  the  age  of  Bashe,  their  learning  placed  them  far 
aboye  it.  Bushe  came  from  a  circuit — the  Leinster — ^which 
is  not  less  distinguished  by  those  Jadges  who  have  passed 
from  it  to  the  Bench,  than  by  the  learning  and  ability  of 
those  lawyers  who  still  continue  upon  it ;  but  able  as  its  mem- 
ben  have  been  and  are,  they  never  possessed  a  brother  more 
able,  more  eloquent,  more  honest  as  a  politician,  or  more 
tnie  as  an  Irishman,  than  Charles  Kendal  Bushe. 

In  the  year  1806,  an  anonymous  poetical  pamphlet  ap- 
peared in  Dubhn,  entitled  The  Metropolis,  and  in  it,  the 
lollowing  lines,  descriptive  of  Bushe's  oratory,  are  found. — 

**  Sedate  at  first,  at  length  his  passion  warms, 
And  ev'rj  word  and  evVy  gesture  charms ; 
Sunk  to  no  meanness,  by  no  flourish  swelled. 
The  copious  stream  its  course  majestic  held ; 
The  Graces  to  his  polished  wit  eave  birth. 
Which  wakes  the  smile,  but  not  the  roar  of  mirth. 
His  legal  tenets  stand  on  stablest  ground. 
His  moral  precepts  novel  and  protound^^ 
Well  has  he  traced  the  law's  unbounded  chart. 
Well  searched  each  comer  of  the  human  heart — 
In  triumph  his  resistless  march  proceeds. 
Reason  and  Passion  Mlow  where  he  leads. 
Is  justice  his  inalienable  trust  ? 
Or  does  he  deem  each  cause  he  battles  just? 
Suffice  it — ey'ry  energy  of  zeal 
Marks  that  conviction  he  makes  others  feel.*' 

Bichard  Shell,  in  the  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  thus 
describes  Bushe: — 

''It  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  Mr.  Bushe,  that  he  would  have  made  a  very  great  figure  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabiinff 
those  who  have  not  heard  him  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  likelihood 
^his  iQccess  in  that  assembly,  and  of  the  frame  and  character  of 
niB  eloquence,  a  general  delineation  of  this  accomplished  advocate 

*  Svuia  refused  the  office,  having  promised  not  to  interfere  with 
Boshe'i  advancement. 
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may  not  be  inappropriate.      The  Unt  circmnitanee  which  offers 
itself  to  the  mina  of  any  man  who  recalls  the  recollection  of  Boehe, 
in  order  to  famish  a  idescription  of  iiis  rhetorioal  attribntes,  is  his 
delivery.    In  brii^^ing  the  remembrance  of  other  speakers  of  emi- 
nence to  my  contempbtion,  their  several  faculties  and  endowments 
present  themselves  in  a  different  order,  according  to  the  proportions 
of  ei^cellence  to  each  other  which  they  respectively  bear.     In  think- 
'ingi  fbr  example,  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  torrent  of  his  vehement  and  over- 
whelming logic  b  first  before  me.    If  I  should  pass  to  his  celebrated 
antagonist,  I  repose  upon  the  majesty  of  his  amplification      The 
wit  of  Sheridan,  the  blazing  imagination  and  the  lantastic  drollery 
of  Gurran,  the  forensic  and  simple  vigoar  of  Erskine,  and  the  rapid, 
versatile)  and  incessant  intensi^  of  rlunket— are  the  first  associa- 
tions which  connect  themselves  with  their  respective  names.     Bat 
.there  is  no  one  peouUar  faculty  of  nund  which  suggests  itself  in  tl^ 
first  instance  as  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Bushe,  and  which  presses 
into  the  van  of  his  qualifications  as  a  public  speaker.     The  corporeal 
image  of  the  man  himself  is  brought  at  once  into  the  memory.    I  do 
not  think  of  any  one  distinguishing  attribute  in  the  shape  of  a  single 
intellectual  abstraction^— it  is  a  picture  that  I  have  before  me. 
There  is  a  certain  rhetorical  heroism  in  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, when  enlightened  and  inflamed,  which  I  have  not  witnessed 
in  the  faces  of  other  men.     The  phrase  may,  perhaps,  appear  too  ex- 
travagant and  Irish ;  bint  those  who  have  his  physiognomy  in  their 
recollection  will  not  think  the  word  is  inappliciible.     The  com- 
plexion  is    too  sanguineous  and  ruddy,  bat  has  no  murkiness  or 
mipurity  in  its  fiush :  it  is  indicative  of  great  fblness*  but  at  the 
same  time  of  great  vigour  of  temperament.    The  forehead  is  more 
lofty  than  expansive,  and  suggests  itself  ^'to  be  the  residence  of  an 
elevated  rather  than  of  a  eomprehensivemiiid.    It  is  not  so  much 
« the  dome  of  thought,*'  as  <  tiie  palace  of  tiie  soul.'    It  has  none  of 
the  deep  furrows  and  intellectual  indentures  which  are  observable 
in  the  forehead  of  Plonket,  but  is  smooth,  polished,  and  marble. 
The  eyes  are  large,  globular  and  blue:  extremely  Btnimated  with 
idea,  but  without  any  of  that  diffiisive  irradiaition  which  belongs  to 
the  expression  of  genius.    They  are  filled  with  a  serene  light,  but 
have  not  much  bruliancy  or  fire.    The  mind  within  them  seems, 
however,  to  be  all  activity  and  life,  and  to  combine  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  intensity  and  deliberation.     The  nose  is  lightly  arched,  and 
with  sufficient  oreadth  of  the  nostrils  (which  physiognomists  consider 
as  a  type  of  eloquence)  to  fumiih  the  associations  of  daring  and  of 
power,  and  terminates  with  a  delicacy  and  clnseled  elegance  of  pro- 
portion, in  which  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  polished  irony  and  refined 
satire  in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  indulge.      But  the  mouth  is  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  his  countenance ;  it  is  endowed  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  sentiment,  and  contains  a  rare  assemblage  of 
oratorical  qualities.    It  is  characteristic  of  foro^  firmness^  and  pre- 
cision, and  is  at  once  affitble  and  commanding,  proud  and  kmd, 
tender  and  impassioned,  accurate  and  vehement,  generous  and  sar- 
castic, and  is  capable  of  the  most  conciliating  softness  and  the  most 
impetuous  ire.    Tet  there  is  something  artificial  about  it  from  a 
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hrting  coiucionsness  of  its  own  expression.  Its  smile  is  the  great 
bstminent  of  its  effects,  bnt  appears  to  be  too  systematic ;  yet  it  is 
sasceptibk  of  the  nicest  gradations;  it  nearly  flashes  and 
disappears^  or^  in  practiced  ooedience  to  the  wi^»  streams  orer 
'tbe  whole  countenance  in  a  broad  and  permanent  illumina- 
tion: at  one  moment  it  just  passes  over  the  tips,  and  dies  ^t  the 
instant  of  its  birth ;  and  at  another  bursts  out  in  an  exuberant  and 
OTerflowingjoyonsness,  and  seems  caught  in  the  fulness  of  its  hilars 
ity  from  the  face  of  Gomus  himself.  But  it  is  to  satire  that  it  is 
principally  and  most  effectually  applied.  It  is  the  glitter  of  the 
poisoned  sneer  that  is  levelled  at  the  heart.  The  man  who  is  gifted 
viA  these  powers  of  physiognomy  is,  naturally  enough,  almost  too 
prodinl  or  their  use  ;  and  a  person  who  watched  Mr.  Bushe  would 
perceive  that  he  frequently  employed  the  abundant  resources  of  his 
countenance  instead  of  the  ricnes  of  his  mind.  With  him,  indeed, 
a  look  is  often  sufficient  fbr  all  purposes :  it 

*  CoAVcyt  a  libel  in  a  frowD. 
Azad  wlnki  »  nimtaUon  dowiu* 

There  is  a  gentleman  at  the  Irish  Bar,  Mr.  Henry  Deane  Grady, 
one  of  whose  eves  he  has  himself  designated  as  '  his  jury  eye ;'  and, 
indeed,  f^om  his  frequent  application  of  its  ludicrous  qualifications, 
which  the  learned  gentleman  often  substitutes  in  the  place  of  ar« 
gomeat,  even  where  argument  might  be  obviously  employed,  has  ac* 
^red  a  sort  of  professional  distortion,  of  which  he  appears  to  be 
somewhat  singularly  proud.  Mr.  Bushe  does  not,  it  is  true,  rely 
to  mnch  upon  this  species  of  ocular  logic;  but  even  he,  with  all  his 
Rood  taste,  carries  it  to  an  extreme.  It  never  amounts  to  the 
buffoonery  of  the  old  school  of  Irish  barristers  who  were  addicted 
to  a  strange  compound  of  tragedy  and  fiirce ;  but  still  it  is  vicious 
from  its  excess.  The  port  and  attitude  of  Mr.  Bushe  are  as  well 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  impressiveness  as  his  countenance  and  its 
expression.  His  form,  indeed,  is  rather  too  corpulent  and  heavy, 
ind  if  it  were  not  concealed  In  a  great  degree  by  his  g^wn,  would 
be  considered  ungainly  and  inelegant.  His  stature  is  not  above  the 
niddle  sixe ;  but  his  chest  is  wide  and  expansive*  and  lends  to  his 
fk[are  an  aspect  of  .sedateness  and  strength.  In  describing  the 
ablest  of  his  infernal  senate,  Milton  has  particularly  mentioned  the 
breadth  of  his  '  Atlantean  Shoulders.'  The  same  circumstance  is 
specified  by  Homer  in  his  picture  of  Ulysses ;  and  however  manv 
speakers  of  eminence  have  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  a  weak 
and  slender  configuration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  associate 
with  dignity  and  wisdom  an  accompaniment  of  massiveness  and 
power.  His  eesture  is  of  the* -first  order.  It  is  finished  and  rounded 
with  that  perfect  care,  which  the  orators  of  antiquity  bestowed  upon 
the  external  graces  of  eloquence,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  justice 
of  the  observation  made  by  the  master  of  them  all,  that  action  was 
not  only  the  chief  ingredient,  but  almost  the  exclusive  constituent 
of  excellence  in  his  miraculous  art.  There  is  unquestionably  much 
of  that  native  elegance  about  it,  which  is  to  the  body  what  fancy 
^d  imagination  are  to  the  mind,  and  Vrhich  no  efforts  of  the  most 
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laborious  diligence  can  acquire.    But  the  heightening  and  additiou 
of  deep  fltudr  are  apparent.     The  most  minute  particuUrs  are  at- 
tended to.     So  far  inaeed  has  an  observance  of  effect  been  carried, 
that  in  serious  obedience  to  the  ironical  precept  of  the  satirist^  he 
wears  a  larg^  gold  ring,  which  is  freauentl;  and  ostentatiously  dis- 
played upon  his  weighty  and  commanaing  hand.    But  it  is  the  voice 
of  this  fine  speaker,  which  contains  the  master-spell  of  his  per- 
fections.  I  have   already    mentioned  its  extraordinary   attributes, 
and  indeed  it  must  be  actually  heard>  in  order  to  form  any  appre- 
ciation of  its  effects.     It  must  be  acknowledged  bv  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Bushe  that  his  delivery  constitutes  his  chief  merit  as  an  advo- 
cate, for  his  other  powers,  however  considerable,  do  not  keep  pace 
with  it.    His  style  and  diction  are  remarkably  perspicuous  and  clear, 
but  are    deficient   in    depth.      He  has  a  remarkable  facility    in 
the    use     of    simple    and     unelaborated    expression,    and    everj 
word  drops  of  its   own    accord  into  that  part  of  the  sentence 
to    which    it     most    properly     belongs.      The    most    accurate 
ear    could    not    easily    detect    a    single    harshness,    or    one    in- 
harmonious concurrence  of  sounds^  in  the  course  of  his  longest  and 
least  premeditated  speech.    But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  some 
want  of  power  in  his  phraseology,  which  is  not  either  very  original 
or  picturesque.     He  indulges  little  in  his  imagination,  from  a  dread, 
pernaps,  of  falling  into  those  errors  to  which  his  countrymen  are 
so  prone,  by  adventuring  upon  the  heights  which  overhang  them. 
But  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  inclined  to  suspect  that  nature  has  not 
conferred* that  faculty  in  great  excellence  upon  him;  an  occasional 
flash  comes  for  a  moment  over  his   thoughts,  but  it  is  less  the 
lightning  of  the  imagination  than  the  warm  exhalation  of  a  serene 
and  meteoric  fancy.     Curran,  with  all  his  imperfections,  would  fre- 
ouentlv  redeem  the  obscurity  of  his  language  oy  a  single  expression, 
tnat  threw  a  wide  and  piercing  illummation  far  around  him,  and 
left  a  track  of  splendour  upon  the  memory  of  his  audience,  which 
was  slow  to  pass  away ;  but  if  Bushe  has  avoided  the  defects  into 
which  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  of  Curran  were  accustomed  to 
hurry  him,  he  has  not  approached  him  in  richness  of  diction,  or  in 
that  elevation  of  thought,  to  which  that  great  speaker  had   the 
power  of  raising  his  hearers  with  himself.      He  was  often    '  led 
astray,'  but  it  was   <  by  lio^ht  from  heaven.'     On  the  other  hand, 
^e  more  level  and  subdued  cast  of  thinking  and  of  phrase  which 
have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Bushe,  are  better  suited  to  cases  of  daily 
occurrence ;  and  I  own  that  I  should  prefer  him  for  my  advocate 
in  any  transaction  which  required  the  art  of  exposition,  and  the 
elucidating  quality  which  is  so  important  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary 
affairs.     He  has  the  power  of  simplifying  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
evolves  with  a  surprismg  facility  the  mostmtricate  facts  from  the  most 
embarrassing  complication,  and  reduces,  in  a  moment,  a  chaotic 
heap  of  incongruous  materials  into  symmetry  and  order.     In  what 
18  called  *  the  narration,'  in  discourses  upon  rhetoric,  his  talent  i& 
of  the  first  rank.     He  clarifies  and  methodizes  every  topic  upon 
which  he  dwells,  and  makes  the  obscurest  subject,  perspicuous,  and 
transparent  to  the  dullest  .mind.     His  wit  is  perfectly  gentlemanlike 
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ind  pore.    It  is  not  so  Tehement  and  sftrcastio  as  that  of  Plnnket, 
nor  does  it  grope  for  pearls,  like  the  imagination  of  Cnrran,  in  thd 
midst  of  foulness  and  ordure.    It  is  full  of  smooth  mockery  and 
plsyfulnessy  and  dallies  with  its  yictim  with  a  sort  of  feline  elegance 
and  grace.  But  its  gripe  is  not  the  less  deadly  for  its  procrastination. 
His  wit   has  more  of  the  quality  of  raillery  than  of  imagination. 
He  does  not  accumulate  grotesque  images  together^  or  surprise  hy 
the  distance  of  the  objects  between  which  he  discovers  an  analogy. 
He  has  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  whim  which  pervaded  the  oratory 
of  Cnrran^  and  made  his  mind  appear*  at  moments,  like  a  transnu- 
^don  of  Hoffarth.     Were  a  grossly  ludicrous  similitude  to  offer 
itself  to  him,  he  would  at  once  discard  it  as  incompatible  with  that 
chastised  and  subjugated  ridicule  in  which  alone  he  permits  himself 
to  mdulge.    But  from  this  circumstance  he  draws  a  considerable 
adfantaffe.    The  mirth  of  Curran  was  so  broad,  and  the  convulsion 
of  laughter,  which  by  his  personations,  (for  his  delivery  often  bor- 
dered upon  a  theatrical  audacity)    he    never  failed,  whenever  he 
thooffht  proper,  to  produce,  disqualified  his  auditors  and   himself 
for  the  more  sober  investigation  of  truth.     His  transitions,    there- 
fore, were  frequently  too  abrupt ;  and,  with  all  his  art,  and  that 
Protean  Quality  by  which  he  passed  with  an  astonishing  and  almost 
dijbe  facility  into  every  different  modification  of  style  and  thought, 
a  just  gradation  from  tne  extravagance  of  merriment  to  the  depth 
of  pathetic  emotion  could  not  always  be  preserved.    Bushe,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  finds  it  difficult  to  recover  himself.     Whenever  he 
deviates  from  that  sobriety  which  becomes  the  discussions  of  a  court 
of  iostice,  he  retraces  his  steps  and  returns  to  seriousness  again,  not 
only  with  perfect  ease,  but  without  even  leaving  a  perception  of  the 
change.    His  manner  is  admirably  chequered,  and  the  various  topics 
which  he  employs,  enter  into  each  other  by  such  gentle  and  delicate 
degrees,  that  all  the  parts  of  his  speech  bear  a  just  relation,  and  are 
as  well  proportioned  as  the  several  limbs  of  a  fine  statue  to  the  ge- 
neral composition  of  the  whole.     This  unity,  which  in  all  the  arts 
rests  upon  the  same  sound  principles,  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of 
Mr.  Bushe  as  a  public  speaker.*' 

To  Bodhe's  genius,  generally,  we  quote  the  following  tribute 
from  the  pen  of  Lord  Brougham  : — 

"  His  merit  as  a  speaker  was  of  the  highest  description.  His  power 
of  narration  has  not,  perhaps,  been  equalled.  If  any  one  womd  see 
this  in  its  greatest  perfection,  he  has  only  to  read  the  inimitable 
speech  in  the  Trimbleston  cause :  the  narrative  of  Livy  himself  does 
not  surpass  that  great  effort.  Perfect  simplicity,  but  united  with 
elegance ;  a  lucid  arrangement  and  unbroken  connexion  of  all  the 
facts ;  the  constant  introduction  of  the  most  picturesque  expressions, 
hut  never  as  ornaments ;  these,  the  great  qualities  of  narrative,  ac- 
complish its  great  end  and  purpose ;  they  place  the  story  and  the 
scm  before  the  hearer,  or  the  reader,  as  it  he  witnessed  the  reality. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  temperate,  and  chaste,  and  even 
subdued  tone  of  the  whole  is  unvariea    and  unbroken ;  but  such 
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nraiae  belongs  tp  every  part  of  this  great  speaker's  oratory.  Whether 
•  he, declaims  or  argues,  moves  the  feelings  or  resorts  to  ridicule  and 
Aarcasm,  deals  in  persuasion  or  invective^  he  never  is»  for  aa  instantj 
eztravaffant.  We  nave  not  the  condensed  and  vigorous  demonstration 
pf  Plunket. ;  we  have  not  these  marvellous  figures,  sparingly  Intro- 
duced^  but  whensoever  used*  of  an  application  to  the  argument  abso- 
lutely magical ;  but  we  have  an  equal  display  of  chastened  abstinence, 
of  aMoluto  freedom,  from  all  the  vices  oi  the  Irish  school,  with,  per- 
haps, a  more  winning  grace  of  diction ;  and  all  who  have  witnessed  it 
^nree  in  ascribing  the^^eatest  power  to  a  manner  that  none  could  resist. 
The  utmost  that  partial  criticism  could  do  to  find  a  fault,  was  to  praise 
the  suavity  of  the  orator  at  the  expense  pf  his  force.  John  Kemble 
described  him  as  *  the  greatest  actor  off  the  stage ;'  but  he  forgot 
that  so  ^eat  an  actor  must  also  have  stood  highest  among  his  Thes- 
pian brethren  had  the  scene  been  shifted.  All  parties  allow  that 
during  the  fierce  nolitioal  contests  which  filled  the  period  of  nineteen 
vears  during  which  he  was  law  officer  of  the  crown^  he  performed 
his  duty  wiUi  perfect,  honor  towards  the  Government,  but  with  the 
most  undeviatmg  humanity  and  toleration  towards  their  opponents 
in  church  or  state.  Nor  has  the  breath  of  calunmy  ever  tamisned  the 
purity  of  his  iudicial  character  durii^  the  twentj^  years  that  he  pre- 
sided on  the  bench.  He  was  stem  in  his  administration  of  the  cri- 
minal law,  but  he  was  as  rigidly  impartial  as  he  was  severe.  In  one 
g articular  he  was  perfect,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  a  jud^e ; 
e  knew  no  distinction  of  persons  among  those  who  practised  berore 
him,  unless  it  was  to  protect  and  encourage  rbing  merit ;  for  a 
young  advocate  was  ever  sure  of  his  ear,  even  when  the  fastidious- 
ness of  veteran  practitioners  might  disregard  his  efforts.  This  kindly 
disposition  he  carried  with  him  from  the  Bar,  where  he  had  been 
always  remarkable  for  the  courtesy  with  wliich  he  treated  his  juniors ; 
indeed,  it  went  further ;  it  was  a  constant  ha.bit  of  protecting  and 
encouraging  them." 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  writes : — 

"  He  was  as  nearly  devoid  of  private  and  public  enemies  as  any 
man.  Endowed  with  superior  talents,  he  had  met  with  a  corres- 
ponding success  in  an  ambitious  profession  and  in  a  jealous  country. 
His  eloquence  was  of  the  purest  kind ;  but  the  more  delicate  the 
edge,  the  deeper  cuts  the  irony,  and  his  rebukes  were  of  that  de- 
scription ;  and,  when  embellished  by  his  ridicule,  coarse  minds  might 
bear  them,  but  the  more  sensitive  ones  could  pot." 

We  give  the  three  foflowing  extracts,  the  two  first  as  sped- 
mens  of  his  pathetic  style^  the  third  as  an  example  of  his 
humor.  The  first  extiact  is  his  description  of  the  generons 
conduct  of  Lord  Cloncurrj,  on  hearing  from  his  wife  the  con- 
fession of  her  criminality;  the  second  is  the  peroration  of 
the  same  address ;  the  third  is  his  sketch  pf  the  career  of  that 
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Mj,  who  was  fiillY  as  diffiise^  though  not  quite  so  select,  in 
her  galhiDtries  as  Lais — ^Mrs.  Mansergh. 

Geoilemen— It  requires  obdurate  and  habitual  vice*  and  practised. 
dBwmtj  to  overbear  the  natural  workings  of  the  human  heart* 
lais  unfortunate  woman  had  not  stren^^  further  to  resist.    She, 
hsd  been  seduced— her  soul  was  burthened  with  a  flniiltj  secrete 
but  she  was  jounff  in  crimoj^  and  true  to  nature.    She  could  np 
longer  bear  the  weight  of  her  own  conscieDce— she  was  ovexpowered. 
by  the  generosity  of  an  iinured  husband,  more  keen  than  any  re* 
prosghait    the  was  incmmtated  from  any  further  dissimulation  r 
•he  flung  herself  at  his  feet    ^'  I  am  unworthyi"  she  ezclaimedf  "  of 
socb  tenderness  and  such  goodness ;  it  is  too  late — ^the  viUiun  has, 
rained  me  and  dishonored  vou-— I  am  guilty."  Ckptlemex^  I  told^oii. 
I  should  confine  myself  to  ucts.    I  haye  scarcely  made  an  obseryatios*. 
I  will  not  affront  my  client's  case,  nor  your  feelings  nor  my  own>  by 
common-placing  upon  the  topic  of  the  plaintifi^  suffering^. '  Tou 
sre  Christians,  men  ;  your  hearts  nmst  describe  for  me — ^I  cacnotp-I 
sfiSect  not  humility  in  saying  that  I  cannot — no  advocate  can — as 
I  told  youj  your  hearts  must  be  the  advocates.     Conceive  this 
uahappy  nelueman,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  surrounded  with  every 
eommrt,  exalted  by  high  honors  and  distinctions,  eivjoying  great  pron 
pcrty,  the  proud  proprietor  of  an  elevated  rank  and  a  magni^eent 
mansion-^the  prouder  proprietor,  a  few  hours  before*  of  what  he 
tboi^ht  an  innocent  and  an  amiable  woman-— the  happv  father  of 
cbil<&en  whoaa  he  lovet^  and  loved  them  more,  .as  the  children  of  tha 
wife  whom  he  adored — ^precipitated,  m  one  hour,  into  an  abyss  of  misery 
which  no  language  can  re^eeent — ^loathing  his  rank,  despising  hia 
wealth,  cursing  ue  youth  i^id  heidth  that  promised  nothing  but  the 
protraction  of  a  wretched  exist$nce--4ook]ng  round  upon  ^veri 
worldly  object  with  disgust  and  despair,  and  finding,  in  thii  c<HnpliT 
(sled  woe,  no  princi|^  of  consolation  except  the  consciouanesa  of 
set  having  deserved  it    Smote  to  the  earth,  this  unhappy  man  forgot 
not  his  character ;  he  raised  the  guilty,  and  lost  penitent  from  hia 
test ;  he  1^  hwr  p^nishaiieni  to  her  conacience  and  to  heaven ;  bee 
Mrden  he  reserved  to  himself.    The  tenderness  and  generosity  of 
ais  nature  prompted  him  to  ins^t  mercy;   he  forgave  ber--ho 
pnyed  to  tfod  to  forgive  her ;  he  told  her  die  should  be  restored 
to  the  protection  of  ner  father — that  until  then  her  secret  should 
be  preserved  and  her  feelings  respected,  and  that  her  fall  from 
honor  should  be  as  easy  as  it  might     But,  there  was  a  fovgivenesi 
for  which  she  supplicated,  and  which  he  sternly  refused :  he  refiiaed 
that  forgiveness  which  implies  the  meanness  of  the  person  who  difr 
psases  it,  and  which  renders  the  clemency  valueless,  because  it 
makes  Uie  man  despicable  i  he  refused  to  take  back  to  hb  arms  th# 
tainted  and  faithless  woman,  who  bad  betrayed  him ;  he  refused  to 
expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  world  and  to  his  own  contempt. 
He  submitted  to  misery — ^he  could  not  brook  dishonor. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  pursue  this  odious  subject.  I  have  stated 
the  fiMts  of  this  unparalleled  case— I  leave  it  now  to  you.  In  dis« 
chsrgmg  your  present  duty,  you  have  more  than  the  present  parties 
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before  you.  Tou  are  g^oardians  of  public  morals — yon  may  give 
salutary  instructions  by  wholesome  example-— you  may  teaioh  the 
man  of  modem  gallantry  that  he  shall  not  invade  domestic  peace 
with  impunity — ^you  may  teach  the  votary  of  modem  honor  that  he 
shall  not  palliate  the  seduction  of  a  wife  by  attempting  the  murder 
of  her  husband — ^yon  may  teach  the  public  that  a  jury  of  moral  and 
houQrable  men  know  how  to  appreciate  the  lost  happiness  of  the 
married  life— ^ou  may  banish  a  profligate  character  trom  your  is- 
land and  send  him  to  some  region  more  congenial  to  his  vices. 
This  you  may  do  by  your  verdict.  But  you  cannot  compensate  my 
broken-hearted  client — ^you  cannot,  by  money,  repair  his  injuries  or 
heal  his  wounds — ^you  can  only  impart  to  him  that  only  consolation 
of  which  excessive  misery  is  capable — ^the  sympathy  of  good  and 
honest  men.  As  to  the  defendant,  he  is  beyond  your  reach :  his 
callous  impenitence  defies  you — ^you  may  punish,  but  cannot  reclaim 
him — ^you  may  make  him  suffer—- you  cannot  maJce  him  feeL 

Tlie  following  is  from  liis  speech  for  Hackett  in  Mansergh^s 
case: — 

Permit  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to  present  to  you  the  reverse 
of  the  portraits  which  have  been  drawn  of  this  husband  and  his 
mate,  or  to  quit  the  style  of  metaphor,  which  does  not  become  the 
language  of  truth,  let  me  tell  you  m  a  few  words,  what  are  the  facts. 
Lucretia,  stripped  of  her  Roman  garb,  turned  out  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Miss  Shields,  of  whose  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments you  have  heard  so  much,  and  of  whom  you  are  just  going  to 
see  a  bttle.     Possessed,  as  we  are  informed,  of  every  virtue,  we 
cannot  suppose  her  deficient  in  prudence^  the  parent  of  the  whole 
moral  tribe ;    and  of  this  she  gave  an  early  and  striking  proof. 
Finding  her  person  of  marriageable  age,  and  feeling  herself  little 
disposed  to  celibacy,  she  yet  thought  it  prudent  before  she  entered 
onithe  awful  state  of  matrimony  to  see  how  she  would  like  it,  and 
by  taking  earnest  of  a  spouse,  to  know  by  anticipation  what  were  to 
be  its  consequences.     8he  made  the  experiment,  and  liked  it,  and 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Mansergh  followed.     Too  liberal  in  her 
temper  to  confine  her  favors,  and  a  phUantkropist  in  the  most  exten- 
sive meaning  of  the  term,  it  would  require  a  greater  combination  of 
the  power  of  memory  and  lungs  than  I  am  blessed  with,  to  give  you 
a  list  of  the  individuals  who  nave  been  honoured  by  her  embraces. 
I  shall  reduce  them  under  certain  general  heads;  the  navy — the 
army — the  bar — and  the  onlpit — have  paid  homage  to  her  charms. 
And  such  was  the  admirable  congeniality  of  temper  between  her  and 
her  mate,  that  he  exulted  in  her  triumphs— boasted  of  her  success— 
and  when  he  beheld  a  hoary  Divine  tottering  at  the  tail  of  her  con- 
scripts, he  has  been  heard  at  the  edifying  spectacle  to  ejaculate  in  a 
stram  of  religious  enthusiasm-—'  Praise  be  to  Heaven,  1  have  got 
the  grace  of  God  in  my  train !'    Children  were  the  natural  conse- 
auences  of  this  difftisive  intercourse  with  the  great  world,  and  that 
tney  were  her  own  children  is  certain,  but  further,  the  most  zealous 
of  her  deponents  sayeth  not,  for — 
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*■  Thontb  troops  of  heroes  did  attond 

Hsr  eoncMe  and  hor  ler^Or- 
Tho  piebald  breed  wtM  never  owned 

Bj  Ught  horse  or  bj  heavj.*' 

During  Bashe's  career  at  the  Bar^  society  in  Ireland  was 
brilliant  and  intellectaal.  Its  tastes  were  of  the  French,  rather 
than  of  the  English  mode ;  and  amongst  the  most  fashionable 
amusements  of  the  time^  the  favorite  and  most  remarkable,  were 
Private  Theatrical  performances. 

In  France,  whence  the  amusement  was  imported  to  these 
kingdoms,  private  theatricals  were  most  extravagantly  admired. 
We  read,  in  the  various  annals  of  the  time,  that  the  most 
learned,  the  most  noble,  the  wisest  men  of  the  age  were  willing 
to  join  in  the  plays  as  actors.  We  learn  that,  <'M.  le  Comte 
d'Aitois,''  afterwards  Charles  X.,  "  qui  par  sa  taille,  sa 
jeunesse,  et  ses  graces  naturelles,  est  fait  pour  r^ussir  dans 
tons  les  exercices  du  corps,  a  ambitionn^  aussi  la  gloire  de 
danser  sur  la  corde.  H  a  pris  longtems  en  silence,  et  dans  le 
pins  grand  secret,  des  leQons  du  Sieur  Flacide  et  du  Petit 
Diable."*  Voltaire  had  a  theatre  of  his  own,  and  played 
Cicero  in  his  drama  entitled  Borne  Sauvee;  and  Bousseau 
attempted  a  rfile,  but  failed,  as  he  confesses — ^  Malgr^  ma 
b&ise  et  ma  gaucherie,  Madame  d'Epinay  voulut  me  mettre 
des  amusements  de  la  Chevrette,  chfiteau  pres  de  Saint-Denis, 
appartenant  ik  M.  de  Beliegarde.  H  y  avoit  un  th^tre  oii 
Pon  jonoit  souvent  des  pieces.  On  me  chargea  d*un  r61e  que 
fetnaiais  six  mois  sans  rel&ches,  et  qu'il  fallut  me  soufiler  d'un 
oont  ik  I'autre,  a  la  repr^entation.  Apres  cette  ^preuve,  on 
ne  me  donna  plus  de  r61e.t 

England  was  graced  by  the  private  performances  at  the 
IJQchess  of  Qneensberr/si  where  Lord  Bute,  for  the  purpose  of 
disphying  his  legs,  played  Lothario.  At  Winterslow  Charles 
Pox  played  Horatio  in  Tie  Fair  Penitent,  and  Sir  Harry  in 
Bigk  Life  below  Stairs  ;  at  Holland  House  he  played  mst- 
inga  to  the  Jane  Shore  of  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury.    Bichmond 

*  A  celebrated  rope  dancer, 
t  For  a  Tery  interesting  account  of  these  amusements  in  France,  see 
^  Memoirs  of  CoU^,  S^gur,  Condorcet,  and  the  "  M^moires  Stoeta 
Wt  serrir.'*— Tom.  XY.  Madame  Campan  states,  that  Marie  An- 
nette insisted  on  appearing  on  the  Trianon  stage,  but  in  opposition 
to  the  King's  wishes,  who  accordingly  hissed  her — ^This  she  appears  to 
^▼e  deserred  as  Ifadame  Campan  adds :  "  U  faut  arouer  que  c'est 
i^ement  mal  jou^." 
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House  had  its  theatricals ;  and  at  an  earlier  period,  so  great 
was  the  rage  for  this  species  of  amusement,  thai  in  Lord 
Orford's  Memoirs,  under  the  date  1751^  we  read  the  follow- 
ing :  ''The  7th  was  appointed  for  the  Naturalization  Bill,  bat 
the  House  adjourned  to  attend  at  Drnry-lane,  where  Othdlo 
was  acted  by  a  Mr.  Delaval  and  his  family,  who  had  hired 
the  theatre  on  purpose.  The  crowd  of  people  of  fashion  was 
so  great,  that  the  footmen's  gallery  was  nung  with  ribbands/' 
These  were  the  times  of  a  somewhat  thoughtless  and  extrava- 
gant generation,  and  the  aristocracy  of  our  country  were  folly 
as  willing,  and  quite  as  able,  to  establish  and  support  the 
fashionable  amusement  in  this  island. 

So  early  as  the  year  1759,  Private  Theatricals  were  perform- 
ed in  Ireland,  and  Thomas'  Moore,  in  referring  to  James 
CJorry's  privately  printed  book,  of  which  only  fifty  copies  were 
struck  off,  and  entitled  The  Private  Theatre  of  Kilkenny, 
with  Ini/roductory  observation*  on  other  Private  Theatres  in 
Ireland  before  it  was  opened,  writes : — 

**  The  city  of  Kilkenny — ^where  the  performances  commemorated  in 
^  this  volume  were  continaed  annually,  with  but  few  intarraptionfi, 
from  the 'year  1602  to  1819,  possesses  some  ancient  claims  on  the 
rererence  of  all  lovers  of  the  drama.  The  celebrated  Bale,  whose 
tragedv  of  Pammachius  was  acted  at  Christ's-  College,  Gambrid^^ 
in  1544,  inhabited  for  some  time,  as  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  Palace  of 
Kilkenny ;  and  two  of  his  sacred  comedies,  or  mysteries  were,  aa  he 
himself  tells  us,  acted  at  the  market-cross  in  that  town.  '  On  the  xz 
da^e  of  August  was  the  Ladye  Mwrye,  with  us  at  Kilkenir^e,  pro* 
claimed  Queen  of  England,  &c.  The  yonge  men  in  the  forenone 
played  a  tragedye  of  '  God's  Promises  in  the  Old  Lawe,'  at  the 
market-crosse,  with  oreane^-plaingis  and  son^s^  very  aptely.  In 
the  aftemone,  againe,  they  played  a  comedie  of  '  Sanct  Johaa  Bap- 
tistes'  preachings,  of  Christe's  Baptisynge,  and  of  hi3  Temptacton 
in  the  Y  ildernesse.***  From  that  period*  till  the  middle  of  th^  last 
century,  Ireland  furnishes  but  few  materials  for  a  History  of  the 
Stage,  Public  or  Private.  So  slow,  indeed,  was  the  progress  of  the 
drama  in  that  cotmtry,  that,  in  the  vear  1600^  when  England  had 
been  for  some  time,  enjoying  the  inspirations  of  Shakspeare'a 
muse,  we  find  the  old  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  the  first  rude 
essay  of  the  art,  represented  Defore  Lord  Mountjoy  at  the  Castle  of 
Dublin.  It  was,  indeed,  about  the  same  period,  when  as  we  have 
said,  the  taste  for  private  acting  reappeared  in  England,  that  a  si- 
milar feeling  manifested  itself  among  the  higher  ranks  of  society  ia 
Ireland ;  and,  in  the  year  1759,  a  series  of  amusements  of  this  kind 


•  See  7%e  Vocacitm  of  John  Bate,  in  the  Ilarleian  Tracts. 
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todc  plAsa  at  Lurnn  in  the  connty  of  Armagh^  the  seat  of  that 
dlstingaiahed  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  William  Brownlow, 
'To  this  meeting,'  says  the  editor  of  the  volume  before  us,  in  his 
introdaction,  the  *^  stage  is  indebted  for  the  popular  entertainment  of 
Midsi/  It  was  written  upon  that  occasion  by  one  of  the  company, 
the  late  Mr.  Kane  O'Hara,  and  oriffinally  consisted  of  but  one  ac^ 
oommencinff  with  the  fall  of  Apouo  from  the  clouds.  The  cha- 
ncten  in  tne  ]ri^®.  ^^^^  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  their  re  wTes,  with  the  exception  of  the  ipart  of  Pan,  which 
was  reseryed  by  the  author  for  himself.  Many  additions  were  made 
to  it  before  its  introduction  to  the  public,  and,  among  others,  the 
opening  scene  of 'JoTe  in  his  Chair,'  as  it  is  now  r^resented.  To 
toese  representations  succeeded,  in  1760>  a  sort  of  theatrieai  jubilee^ 
It  Gtstletown,  the  residence  of  th^  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Connolly, — 
where,  after  the  performance  of  the  '  First  Part  of  tienry  IV.'  an 
cpilogae  was,  it  appears,  spoken  by  Hussy  Borgh-^-afterwarda  Baron 
01  the  Exchequer— one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  that  die  Bar 
of  Ireland  has  ever  produced.  In  the  year  1761,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  opened  his  princdy  mansion  at  Carton,  to  'a  series  of  en- 
tertainments of  the  same  description ;  and,  in  a  list  of  the  characters 
of  the  Bm^ar's  Opera,  which  was  one  of  the  pieces  performed  on 
this  occasion,  we  find,  among  a  liumber  of  other  distinguished 
names  (Lord  Charlemont,  Lady  Louisa  Connolly,  &c.)  the  rather 
ttartling  announcement  of — Locldt,  by  the  Bev.  Dean  Marly.  This 
worthy  pendant  to  the  Bibienus  of  the  Court  of  Leo  X,  spoke  also 
a  prologue  on  the  same  occasion,  written  by  himself^  the  conclud- 
ing Unes  of  which  are  as  follows  :— 

But  when  this  busy  mimic  scene  Is  o'er. 
All  shall  resume  the  worth  they  had  before ; 
Locldt  himself  his  knavery  shall  resign. 
And  lose  the  Qaoler  in  the  dull  Diyme/ 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  other  performances  recorded  in 
this  yolume«  are  those  got  up  in  the  year  1774,  at  the  seats  of  Sir 
Hercnles  Langrishe  and  Mr.  Henry  Flood, — where  the  two  cele- 
brated orators,  Qrattan  and  Flood,  appeared  together  on  the  stage, 
sod,  in  personating  the  two  oontending  chieftains,  Macbeth  and 
Kaedaff,  had  a  sort  of  poetical  foretaste  of  their  own  fhture  rival- 
rjr^'be^  propin<|Qi  rudimenta.'  We  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Grattan 
■gain  oomiected  with  private  theatricals  in  the  year  1776,  when,  after 
a  representation  of  the  Masque  of  Comus,  at  tne  country  seat  of  th« 
Bight  Hon.  Dawid  La  Tonche,  an  epilogue  fi*om  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Qrattan  was  spoken — ^the  only  co]^  ox  verses,  we  bdieve,  that  this 
iUustrioos  son  of  Ireland  is  known  to  have  written.  The  verses  of 
gr^t  statesmen  are  always  sure  to  be  objects  of  curiosity,— ^ven 

*  The  opening  lines  were — 

**  Oar  play,  to-nifbt,  wants  noT8lt7»  'tis  trna  ; 
That  to  aton«,  <rar  actors  all  are  nev— 
An4  tun  oar  stage,  than  anv  stage  is  drollar, 
Lonis  aet  tbe  rogue,  and  Ladies  play  the  stroller !" 
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when,  like  those  of  Oicero,  they  hare  no  other  recommendation  than 
their  badness.  Some  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Bnrke  have 
lately  been  given  to  the  world,  and  those  who  complain  of  his  being 
too  poetical  in  his  prose,  will,  perhaps,  be  consoled  by  finding  him  so 
prosaic  in  his  poetry.  Pope  says,  with,  perhaps,  rather  an  undue 
pride  in  his  art,  that '  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
statesman ;' — if  so,  Burke  must  have  been  far  gone  in  decomposition, 
when  he  wrote  such  verses.  The  epilogue  of  Mr.  Grattan,  however, 
contains  some  lively  and  fluent  lines,  and  our  readers,  we  presume, 
will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  few  of  them  here :— > 

Hist  1  hiAt !— I  hear  a  dame  of  fashion  say. 

Lord,  how  absurd  the  heroine  of  this  play  1 

A  god  of  rank  and  station  was  so  good 

To  take  a  lady  from  a  hideous  wood. 

Brought  her  to  all  the  pleasures  of  his  court. 

Of  love,  and  men,  and  music  the  resort ; 

Bid  mirth  and  transport  wait  on  her  command  ; 

Gave  her  a  ball,  and  offered  her  his  hand ; 

And  she,  quite  country,  obstinate,  and  mulish. 

Extremely  fine,  perha^,  but  vastly  foolish. 

Would  neither  speak,  nor  laugh,  nor  dance,  nor  sing. 

Nor  condescend,  nor  wed,  nor — anything. 

But,  gentle  ladies,  vou'll,  I'm'^ure,  approve 
Your  sex's  triumph  over  ffuilty  love ; 
Nor  will  our  sports  of  gaiety  alarm  you ; 
These  little  bacchanals  will  never  harm  you  ;* 
Nor  Comis'  wreathed  smiles ;  and  you'll  admire. 
Once  more,  true  English  force  and  genuine  fire  ; 
Milton's  chaste  majesty, — Arne's  airy  song ; 
The  light  note  tripping  on  Allegro's  tongue  ; 
While  the  sweet  flowing  of  the  purest  breast. 
Like  Milton  tuneful,  vestal  as  his  taste. 
Calls  Music  from  her  cell,  and  warbles  high. 
The  rapturous  soul  of  song  and  sovereign  ecstasy. 

We  shall  not  further  pursue  the  enumerations  which  this  yolnme 
supplies  of  the  various  amateur  performances  that  preceded  those  of 
Ealkenny,— except  to  remark  that,  in  the  list  of  the  actors  at  Shane's 
Castle  in  1785,  there  occurs  one  name,  which,  in  the  hearts  of  sli 
true  Irishmen,  awaken  feelings  which  they  can  hardly  trust  their 
lips  to  utter— Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  '  With  the  Theatricals  of 
Kilkenny  expired  the  last  faint  remains  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Social  Era  m  Irebmd-  'Adieu,  Soci^tS !'  was  the  lively  dying- 
speech  of  one  of  the  fellow-conspirators  of  Berton,  when  about  to 
submit  his  neck  to  the  guillotine ; — ^and  *  adieu,  Soci^t^ !'  might, 
with  the  same  '  tragical  mirth,'  have  been  ejaculated  by  Ireland  at 
the  period  of  the  Union.  To  such  times  as  we  have  been  describing— 
to  such  classic  and  humanizing  amusements— has  succeeded  an  a^ 
of  bitter  cant  and  bewildering  controversy.     Instead  of  opening  their 

*  The  Masque  was  acted  by  children. 
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numioiUy  as  of  old,  to  such  innocent  and  ennobling  hospitalities^  the 
Saiot-Peen  of  the  present  day  convert  their  halls  into  conventicles 
and  conversion^bops.  Where  the  theatre  once  re-echoed  the  young 
voices  of  a  Orattan  and  a  Flood,  the  arena  is  now  prepared  for  the 
dispntations  of  the  Reverend  Popes  and  Maguires.  The  scenes  of 
Otway  and  Shakspeare  have  given  way  to  the  often-announced  tra- 
sedies  of  Pastorini,  and  even  Farce  has  taken  its  last  refuge  in  Sir 
Harcourt  Lees.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  this  curious  volume, 
which  will  one  day  or  other,  be  a  gem  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  Bibliomaniac, 
contains  portraits  of  all  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  The- 
atrical Society  of  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  Mr. 
James  Gorry." 

The  members  of  the  Company  in  the  first  season^  at  Kil- 
kenny, which  commenced  on  the  2nd^  and  ended  on  the  6th 
February,  1802,  were  Mr.  B.  Power,  Mr.  Eothe,  Mr.  Tighe, 
Mr.  Crampton,  Mr.  Bushe,  Mr.  Neville,  Colonel  Maxwell, 
Mr.  A.  Helsham,  Master  Hesham,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Gamson,  Mrs.  King,  Miss  Boaviere  and  Miss  Webb ;  the 
orchester  was  composed  of  gentlemen  of  Kilkenny  and  its 
neighbonrhood. 

The  late  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews,  in  her  Memoir  of  her 
husband,  has  presented  some  letters  written  by  him  to  his 
friend  John  Litchfield,  when  the  former  was  keeping  his  first 
engagement  in  the  Crow-street  Theatre  with  Daly,  in  the  year 
1794.  In  these  letters  he  refers,  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise^  to  Kilkenny  as  a  first-rate  theatrical  town,  and  ex- 
presses his  great  anxiety  to  make  one  of  a  company  which 
Cherry  was  then  collecting  for  the  pnrpose  of  performing  at 
the  theatre  there.  And,  indeed,  his  opinion  of  the  theatrical 
taste  of  the  inhabitants,  appears  to  have  been  fully  borne  out 
by  the  history  of  the  Kilkenny  Private  Theatre. 

Daring  the  seventeen  years  in  which  the  Theatre  was  kept 
open,  many  distinguished  men  took  part  in  the  performance ; 
the  principal  members  of  the  company  were  Thomas  Moore, 
Sichard  Power,  of  Kilfane,  Crampton,  James  Cony,  Sir 
WiUiam  Wrixon  Becher,  Lister  and  Bothe;  the  actresses 
were  generally  professional ;  amongst  them  were  Miss  Kelly, 
Mrs.  Bartley,  Imss  Walstein,  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  O'Neill. 
Some  of  the  non-professionals  performed  with  a  spirit  and 
aplomb  that  were  admirable.    Moore  writes  : — 

"  This  taste  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years  to  survive  the  epoch 
of  the  Union,  and  in  the  performances  of  the  Private  Theatre  of 
Kilkenny  gave  forth  its  last,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  brightest  flashes. 
The  life  and  soul  of  this  institution  was  our  manager,  the  late  Mr. 
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Ricbard  Power,  a  gentleman  who  could  boast  a  larger  &rcle  of  at- 
tached friends,  and  through  a  life  more  free  from  shadow  or  alloy, 
than  any  individual  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  know.  No  livelier 
proof,  indeed,  could  be  required  of  the  sort  of  feeling  entertained 
towards  him  than  was  once  shown  in  the  reception  given  to  the  two 
following  homely  lines  which  occurred  in  a  Prologue  I  wrote*  to  be 
spoken  by  Mr.  Oorry  in  the  character  of  Vapid  :— 

*TU  Bald  my  worthy  maaacer  Intends 

To  hdp  n^  night,  and  he,  you  know,  haa  ft-i«nda. 

These  few  simple  words  I  wrote  with  the  assured  conviction  that 
they  would  produce  more  effect,  from  the  homefelt  truism  they  con- 
tained, than  could  be  effected  by  the  most  labored  burst  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  result  was  just  what  I  anticipated,  for  the  house 
rune,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  the  heartiest  plaudits.  The  chief 
comic,  or  rather  farcical,  force  of  the  company  lay  in  my  friend  Mr. 
Corry,  and  'longo  inter vallo,*  myself;  and  though,  as  usual,  with 
low  comedians,  we  were  much  looked  down  upon  liy  the  lofty  lords 
of  the  buskin,  many  was  the  sly  joke  we  indulged  in  together,  at  the 
expense  of  our  heroic  brethren.  Some  waggish  critic,t  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  of  all  the  personages  of  our  theatre,  he 
most  admired  the  prompter — '  because  he  was  least  seen  and  best 
heard.'  But  this  joke  was,  of  course,  a  mere  good  humored  slander. 
There  were  two,  at  least,  of  our  dramatic  corps.  Sir  Wrixon  Becber 
and  Mr.  Rothe,  whose  powers,  as  tragic  actors,  few  amateurs  have 
ever  equalled ;  and  Mr.  Corr^ — ^perhaps  alone  of  all  our  company — 
would  have  been  sure  of  winnmg  laurels  on  the  public  stage.  As  to 
my  own  share  in  these  representations,  the  following  list  of  my  most 
successful  characters  will  show  how  remote  from  the  line  of  the 
heroic  was  the  small  orbit  through  which  I  ranged ;  my  chief  parts 
having  been  Sam,  in  *  Raising  the  Wind,'  Ilobin  Roughhead, 
Munffo,  Sadi,  in  the  ^Mountaineers,'  Spado,  and  Peeping  Tom* 
In  the  part  of  Spado  there  occur  several  allusions  to  that  gay 
rogue's  shortness  of  stature,  which  never  failed  to  be  welcomed  by 
my  auditors  with  laughter  and  cheers ;  and  the  words,  '  Even  San- 
guino  allows  I  am  a  clever  little  fellow,'  was  always  a  signal  for  this 
sort  of  friendly  explosion.  One  of  the  songs,  indeed,  written  by 
O'Keeffe,  for  the  character  of  Spado  so  much  abounds  with  points 
thus  personally  applicable,  that  many  supposed,  with  no  great  com- 
pliment either  to  my  poetry  or  my  modesty,  that  the  song  had  been 
written,  expressly  for  Hie  occasion,  by  myself.  The  following  is  the 
verse  to  which  1  allude,  and  for  the  poetry  of  which  I  was  thus  made 
responsible  :— 

*  Though  born  to  be  little's  my  fate> 
Yet  so  was  the  great  Alexander ; 
And,  when  I  walk  under  a  gate, 
I've  no  need  to  stoop  like  a  gander. 

*■ 111  II ^^_^— ^.^_^^ 

^  In  the  Season  of  1810. 
t  The  **  waggish  critic"  was  Charles  Kendal  Bushe. 
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I'm  no  lanky^  long  hoddy-doddy. 
Whose  paper-kite  sails  in  the  sky  ; 
Though  wanting  two  feet^  in  my  body. 
In  soul,  I  am  tliirty  feet  l^h.' " 

With  all  these  pleasant  scenes^  Bushe  and  his  family  were 
closely  connected ;  he  was  a  £requent  visitor  at  Kilfane  during 
Uie  theatrical .  season^  and  apon  one  occasion  having  been 
asked  which  of  the  performers  he  most  admired,  he  repUed^ 
as  Moore  has  stated,  "  the  Prompter,  for  I  heard  the  most,  and 
saw  the  least  of  .him.^'  Whilst  the  performances  continued, 
amusements  of  every  kind  were  enjoyed — ^the  well-known  Kilfane 
hoonds  forthe  morning,  balls  forthe  evening,  conversation,jSash- 
i%  gay,  and  witty  for  all  times,  made  up  the  round  of  pleasure. 
At  length  it  was  discovered,  in  the  year  1819,  that  the  per- 
fonnances  could  no  longer  be  carried  on  satisfactorily,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  approaching  season  should  be  the  last. 
It  commoiced  upon  the  11th,  and  ended  upon  the  28th  Oc- 
tober. The  company  were  Mr.  R.  Power,  Mr.  Rothe,  Mr. 
Becher,  Mr.  Gorry,  Xord  Monck,  Mr.  Lanmsbe,  Mr.  B. 
Bothe,  Mr.  J.  Power  jun.,  Mr.  R.  Power  jun.  Mr.  G.  Power, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Boshe^  Mr.  C  Bushe,  Mr.  A.  Bushe,  Mr.  An- 
nesley,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Gyles,  Mr.  M'Caskey,  Lord  Ha- 
vaiden.  Lord  James  Stewart,  Sir  J.  G.  Coghill»  Mr.  J.  Power, 
Mr.G.  HiU,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Smily,  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mr.  £.  Helsham,  Mr.  R.  Helsham,  Mr.  H.  Helsham, 
Mr.T.  Hill,  Mr.  Shee,  Mr.  M.  Shee,  Mr.  Bookey,  Mr.  Fleming, 
Master  Dalton,  Master  BrennaUj  Miss  O'NeiUj  Miss  Walstein, 
Hiss  Kelly,  Miss  Roche,  Miss  Curtis,  Miss  Eyreby,  Miss 
Johnston. .  •  ) 

This  was  a  company  sufficient  to  attract  all  who  could  ob- 
tain invitations  or  admission,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  Kil- 
kenny papers  filled  with  complaints  as  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
eoring  lodgings,  and  some  Uttle  excitement  appears  also  to 
We  arisen,  owing  to.  reports  that  Miss  0*NeiU  would  not  ap- 
pear, which  the  papers  contradict "  on  very  good  authority,'^  and 
^  appeared  on  Thursday,  October  Elst,  the  sixth  night  of 
the  season,  and  played  Juhet,  to  the  Romeo  of  Richard  Power, 
Becher  appearing  as  Priar  Laurence.'^  The  season  commenced 
^th  Mrs.  CenUivre's  Comedy,  Tie  Vonder,  and  the  Parce 
of  Raiiing  the  Wind.     The  curtain  rose  at  eight  o'clock, 

*  Upon  the  entrance  of  Miss  O'NeiU  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  pre- 
entaiote  ftom  their  seats,  and  recelTed  her  standing. 
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when  Bichard  Power  came  forward  to  deliver  the  Prologue, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

"  As  some  fond  yoath  the  fatal  bark  surveys^ 
Which  from  his  sight  his  once  lov'd  fair  conveys, 
With  strain'd  eye  sees  it  lessening  to  his  view. 
And  waves,  with  frequent  hand,  a  last  adieu  I 
Still  sad  and  slow  he  lingers  on  the  shore. 
Nor  heeds  the  rising  surge  or  tempest's  roar. 
Thus,  tho'  well  pleased  to  meet,  yet  heaves  my  hearti 
And  dwells  on  tnat  sad  hour  when  we  must  part — 
When  I,  while  no  feign'd  griefs  my  bosom  swell. 
Take,  for  the  twentieth  time,  my  last  farewell ! 
Nay,  'pon  my  word  my  last — my  last  you'll  find, 
Tho'  much  your  smiles  denote  a  doubtbg  mind. 

Have  you  not  lately  seen,  thro'  Other's  range, 
A  Comet  flaming  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexing  Monarchs — Ah !  that  omen  dire 
Foretold  our  busken'd  reign  must  soon  expire. 

Should  any  ask,  why  in  its  noon-tide  hour. 

Like  Spanish  Charles,  I  quit  the  sovereign  power  ? 

I  will  a  tale  unfold — and  in  my  rage 

Our  green-room  secrets  publish  on  the  stage : 

Know  then — my  Actors  are  grown  restive  all. 

Nor  longer  hearken  to  my  sovereign  call. 

Some  to  strange  lands  a  wandering  spirit  drives. 

Some  take  to  business,  some  have  taken  wives ! ! 

My  Thanes  fly  from  me,  and  too  soon  Macbeth* 

Must  stand  alone  upon  the  blasted  heath ; 

But  late  my  plaguing  rogues,  as  if  combined. 

They  had  together  a  round-robbin  sign'd. 

Wrote  word--^At9  season  their  engagement  ends-^       ^ 

Shall  I  expose  them  ?    Tho'  they  are  my  friends— 

By  Jove  I  will. 

(Takes  a  packet  of  Letters  from  his  pocket). 

Let's  see— aye — ^here  in  truth 
Comes  a  sweet  sentimental  line  from  Roths  ; 
*  Dear  Power,  you  know  my  heart' — aye,  still  the  pathos ; 
'  But  this  Excise  Board' — Heavens  what  a  Bathos  I 
And  thus  he  quits.     Oh,  unambitious  fool ! 
The  traffic  sceptre  for  the  dipping  rule — 
Tet  shall  his  memory  live  ever  here. 
And  still  shall  Beverley — Othello— Lear — 
Beign  in  your  hearts  while  feeling  owns  a  tear. 
Next  comes  a  grave  Epistle — ^post-mark  Mallow  ;\ 
'  The  Senate  calls' — excuse  both  vain  and  shallow. 
'  The  times  are  out  of  joint,  and  public  men 
Must  do  their  best  to  set  them  right  again, 

*  Power's  chief  character. 

t  Becher  lived  near,  and  represented  Mallow  in  Parliament. 
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So  farewell  gewgaw  Plays  1  ToorSy  Whixom  Bschsb/ 
Now  all  this  comes  because  he's  grown  a  speecher. 
What !  would  the  proud  Coriomus*  &hun 
That  spot  where  first  vour  voice*  tweet  he  won  ? 
Tho'  listeiung  senates  hai^  on  all  he  saji^ 
He  owes  it  aB  to  our  KniKsmiT  PxiAts. 
Whst*s  next  ? — a  note  ofilcial— signed  Juibs  OonBT> 
Who  says  indeed  he  is  extremely  eorry. 
But  that  the  Idnen  Traded  now  eomes  S9  fell  In — 
Pshaw  I  hang  his  linen  I  haven't  we  got  the  woollen  \ 
If  to  my  orders  thus  he  proves  refractory 
Let  him  improve  his  system  at  fhe  Factory — % 
There  sports  and  toil  th'  alternate  hours  begiiile, 
And  maUi^— poor  laboring  man,  is  taught  to  smile ; 
And  who  like  Oorbt  e'er  from  sorrow's  eye 
With  sun-shine  laughter  ev'ry  tear  could  iry  ? 
When  this  sad  City  mourn'd  ner  favorite  dead, 
And  deemed  all  Comedy  with  Ltster  fled ; 
When  all  around  was  ffloom  and  sad  dismay, 
*  Corry  burst  forth,  and  re-illumin*d  the  day. 

Nay,  too,  my  youths  who  dash'd  thro'  thin  and  thick—. 

AirNX8i«BT.---SHBB— Hblsham  and  my  namesake  Dick, 

Tho*  now  they  shave,  think  grey-beard  parts  unfit, 

And  e'en  Lord  Monck  swears  he'll  the  harness  quit* 

But  ah !  sad  ti^i^  from  the  North  I  for  there 

Cbampton  writes  word  the  state  demands  his  care : 

'  I'm  chain'd  here  by  the  leg,  and  made  in  vain 

Herculean  efforts  my  release  to  gain*— 

He  by  the  leg  1  Good  Heavens  I  what  chain  could  bind 

That  leg  so  supple,  or  that  heart  so  kind ! 

But  let  Fate  cast  his  part,  howe'er  it  can. 

He'll  always  act  the  Irish  Oentleman, 

And  can  we  venture  thus  to  take  the  field. 

Without,  Sir  Lucitts,^  thy  protecting  shield  ? 

Did  we  not  erst  the  stage  persist  to  tread. 

When  wit  and  genius  with  our  Langbishb  fled? 

Then,  tho'  with  thinning  ranks,  we  forward  come, 

And  on  your  kind  exhaustless  smiles  presume. 

And  lo !  what  bright  start  wandering  from  her  sphere, 

Shines  on  our  orb,  this  parting  hour  to  cheer  ? 

The  fair  O'Nxn.  dLroels  night's  vapour  dun. 

It  is  the  Cast,  and  Juliet  is  our  sun ! 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  with  auspicious  ray 

Shed  thy  kind  lustre  on  our  closing  day — 

So  may  thy  beams,  by  no  dark  clouds  o'ercast. 

Increase  each  year  in  splendor  ne'er  surpaat." 

*  Becher's  favorite  character. 

t  Cony  was  Secretary  to  the  Linen  Board  of  Ireland. 

iNdan's  well-known  woollen  factory,  Co.  Kilkenny. 
Crunpton  played  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  with  great  spirit. 
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The  seaaon  closed  with  the  tragedy  of  Siekard  ike  Tkird^ 
and  the  farce  of  the  JffreeaMe  Swjpriee.  The  cast  in  Richard 
was  as  follows : — 


Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Gyles/ 
TTrrell,  Mr.  B.  Power,  Jun. 
Blount,  Mr.  J,  Power. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Mr. 

B.  Bothe. 
Officer,  Mr.  M.  Shee. 
Forrest,  Mr.  Marsh&LL 
Queen,  Miss  Gurtis. 
Duchess  of  York,  Mrs^Eyreby. 
Lady  Anne,  Miss  W^tein. 


Cttddon,  Mr.  Flenuqff. 
Farmer  Stump,  Mr.  Ilare. 
Miss  Cheshire,  Mrs.  Eyreby. 
Laura,  Miss  Kelly. 
Fringe,  Miss  Curtis* 
Cowslip,  Miss  Bock. 


Eling  Henry,  Mr.  BotbS* 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  A.  Bushe. 
Duke  of  York,  Master  Dalton. 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Becher. 
Buckingham,  Mr.  R.  Langrishe. 
Bichmond,  Mr.  B.^  Power. 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Shee. 
Batcliffe,  Mr.  Fleming.  % 

Catesby,  Mr.  G.  Power. 
Tressel,Mr.  Annesley. 
Oxford,  Mr.  Hare. 

In  the  farce  the  cast  was : — 

Sir  Felix  Friendly,  Lord  Monok« 
Compton,  Mr.  B.  Power,  Jnn* 
Lingo,  Mr.  Corrr. 
Chicane,  Mr.  Gyles. 
John,  Mr.  Annesley. 
Thomas,  Mr.  A.  Bushe* 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  the  curtain  dropped;  in  a 
few  moments  In  was  raised,  and  then  the  several  members  of 
the  Dramatic  Corps  were  assembled  on  the  stage,  encompass- 
ing a  considerable  space  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  Mr. 
fiichard  Power  as  the  leader^  and  as  the  oldest  member  of  the 
company,  came  forward  to  speak  the  Epilogue.  It  was  as 
follows,  and  written  by  Henry  Amyas  Bushe :— • 

"  Ten  years  entire  Greece  labored  to  destroy. 
With  her  confederate  hosts,  imperial  Troy«- 
We've  ke^t  the  field  till  twice  ten  years  haye  passed. 
Bat  the  dispersing  gale  has  blown  at  last. 
With  ears  attentive  all  my  words  receive^ 
Tis  the  last  charge  your  leader  e'er  shall  give  : 

Companions  dear  of  many  a  well-fought  day, 
Toor  ready  numbers  I  with  pride  survey. 
Friends,  you  come  arm'd,  I  find,  with  valour  great. 
To  meet  tiie  summons,  and  behold  your  fate ; 
So  let  not  mirth  (^wtire  now  ill  .timed)  abound* 
Or  jest  be  pointed  Jet  no  laugh  resound. 
While  the  sad  hour  draws  near'«-fbr  come  it  must. 
When  all  those  tronhies  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 
And  towers  and  palaces  all  in  the  wind 
Mouldering  dissolve,  nor  leave  a  wreck  behind  I 

*  Mr.  Gyles  was  afterwards  the  constant  correraondeut  of  Charlst 
Mathews.    See  Mathew's  Memoirs,  Vols.  III.  and  I Y. 
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HMfHj,  lodM  fhture  traveller  mvr  wj, 
Whikt  in  this  town  he  makes  a  short  delajr^ 
Pointing  to  where  her  court  Thalia  held^ 
« Here  Bichard  pitched  his  tent  of  Bo8Worth*s  field  : 
Here  youthftd  orators  their  strength  would  try, 
Poise  on  the  wi^e  ere  yet  they  leam'd  to  fly; 
And  sprightly  Walstbui,  in  her  beauty's  hey-day, 
Playea  that  most  difficult  of  parts.  The  Ltufy, 
Bince  Fabbsm  bade  adieu,  ye  critics  tell 
Who — ^who  perform'd  the  arduous  task  so  well  ? 
And  Stiphbvs  pour*d  her  sweetest  warblings  here. 
The  seraph  tones  still  Tibrate  on  the  ear ; 
Andy  ere  she  flll'd  the  highest  niche  of  fame. 
Our  praise  jprophetic  of  her  future  name, 
Here,  fair  O'Nxii.,  with  native  feeling  charm'd. 
And  won  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm'd — 
And  now,  mature  in  honors,  flings  the  light 
Of  settiqg  radiaaoe  on  our  closing  night.' 

Tou,  too,  our  patrons,  neyer  sued  in  vain 

For  kindness,  critic  censure  to  restrain : 

Tou  fum'd  each  hope,  and  silenced  every  fear, 

And  cheer'd  with  bttiuty's  smile,  and  still  more  flattering  tear. 

Oh  I  while  this  breath  I  draw,  my  grateful  mind 

Shall  cherish  all  those  scenes  nave  left  behind, 

Full*  oft  shall  fancy  brine  them  to  my  view. 

And  memory,  lingering,lialf  their  jovs  renew. 

8a^  when  Death  olidms  some  victim  for  the  tomb, 

And  loveliness  oons^^  to  early  doom. 

With  mental  eye  the  widow'd  partner  sees 

Her  imag'd  form— he  hears  her  in  the  breeze—- 

Entranc'd  in  fond  regret,  his  feelings  know 

A  charm  in  grief,  a  luxury  in  woe^ 

And  thrill  with  second  rapture  wandering  o'er 

All  that  had  won,  and  all  that  had  pleased  before : 

Such  solace  still  remains,  and  just  gives  strength 

To  utter  what  we  must  pronouijpe  at  length. 

While  to  the  utmost  bound  our  bosoms  swell. 

And  quivering  lips  scarce  falter — *  Friends,  farewell !'  '* 

A  few  days  after  the  closing  of  the  l^eatre  a  farewell  din* 
ner  was  given  in  the  Hibernian  Hotels  Kilkenny ;  Sichard 
Power  was  the  chairman.  It  was  attended  by  all  the  members 
ai  the  theatrical  company,  and,  as  a  honorary  member,  by 
LordPnidhoe,tbe  presentDuke  of  Northumberland.  The  toasts 
were  the  King — ^the  Prince  of  Wal©^— the  Dnke  of  York— ^ 
the  Lord  Lientenant  of  Ireland — ^the  Stage — the  Memory  of 
the  Kilkenny  Theatrical  Society— the  Memory  of  Shakespeare. 
Whilst  the  latter  toast  was  being  spoken  to,  it  was  announced 
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that  Miss  O^Neil  had  arrived  at  the  Hotels  where  she  was  to 
stop  for  the  night  on  her  route  to  Cork  from  Dublin,  and  a 
deputation  of  the  members  left  the  dinner  table  to  congratu- 
late her  upon  her  late  performance ;  and  her  brother,  Mr«  B. 
(yNeily  who  accompanied  her,  was  invited  to  return  with  the 
deputation  to  the  Banquet,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  his  celebrated  sister's  health  ably  and  eloquently 
proposed.  The  other  toasts  were.  Sir  Robert  Langrishe — 
the  Countess  of  Qrmond — Mr.  John  Power  and  Foxhunting — 
Mr.  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons — Lord  Prudhoe — the  Presi- 
dent— Mr.  Rothe — ^Mr.  Becher — Mr.  Crampton — Lord 
Monck,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Society — Mr.  Corry, 
the  Secretary — Mr.  Clarke,  the  Stage  Manager — Charles 
Bannister  and  Charles  Mathews."^ 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject,  because  we  know  it  re- 
lates to  a  period  of  the  life  of  Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  to  which 
he  ever  looked  back  with  pleasure ;  and  because  we  believe 
that  he  respected,  most  sincerely,  many  of  those  whose  names 
have  appeared  in  our  sketch  of  these  theatricals.t  Of  one  of 
the  members,  Mr.  Richard  Power,  he  proved  his  friend- 
ship and  respect  by  the  following  exquisite  tribute,  ap- 
Bmded  to  Mr.  Corry's  book  already  quoted,  which  showed 
ushe  to  possess,  as  Corry  wrote,  "  one  of  the  best  and 
warmest  hearts,  united  wim  the  finest  talents,  that  Lreland 
ever  produced:'' — 

When  it  is  recollected  that  Richard  Power  did  not  helongto 
any  profession — ^never  engaged  in  politics — filled  no  office-— occupied 
none  of  these  stations,  the  duties  of  which  hring  men  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  public,  it  may  seem  extraordinary  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  that  his  protracted  sickness  should  have  excited  an 
interest  so  intense,  and  that  his  death  should  have  produced  a  sensa- 
tion of  general  re^et«  These  feelings,  however,  expressed  the  loss 
sustained  by  society  in  private  life,  by  the  death  of  one  of  its 
worthiest  members  and  greatest  ornaments.  It  would  be  great  in- 
justice to  his  higher  claims  upon  the  attachment  of  his  many  Mends, 


^Mathews  had  witnessed  the  performances  in  the  Season  of  1818. 

t  If  any  defence  of  Bushe's  support  of  this  amusement  were  neces- 
sary, we  might  plead  that  *<  the  mighty-  searcher  of  courts,  who  stripped 
the  leaves  off  the  sceptre  of  tyrants,  and  showed  the  naked  iron  under- 
neath"— Nicholas  Machiavelli,  was  an  amateur  actor  of  comic  parts, 
and  a  comic  writer  of  great  ability— ^ding  an  able  second  in  the  great 
historian  and  Governor  of  Modena — ^Francis  Guicciardini.  MachiavelU 
states  that  his  own  comic  powers  made  the  Pope  and  Cardinals, 
**  smasoeUarsi  deUa  risa." 
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to  9Kdarge  Qpoo  the  acoompUahmenta  of  a  miod  embelUshed  by  a 
cdtiTatioii  or  the  fine  arts^  directed  by  a  correct  taste,  and  impartang 
to  his  coDTersationf  that  grace,  without  effort  and  talent,  without 
displaTy  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  Talents  and  acquirements 
are  of  small  account  in  the  estimation  of  those,  who  mourn  their 
departed  worth  with  a  aorrow  justified  hj  the  moral  excellence  of 
him  whom  thej  deplore.  His  principles  were  pure,  his  view  of 
honor  high,  his  affections  generous  and  kind.  In  the  domestio  con- 
nections he  was  a  kind  relation — ^in  his  closer  intimacies,  the  steadiest 
and  most  deroted  friend ;  in  his  ^neral  intercourse,  firank,  cordial, 
and  conciliating.  It  was  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  "  never  made  an 
enemy,  or  lost  a  friend ;"  and  in  a  country  distracted  by  civil  and 
religious  discord,  a  man  could  not  be  found  of  any  sect  or  party  who 
felt  uikindly  towards  him ;  yet  this  popularity  was  not  caused  by  the 
compliances  of  a  mind  or  assenting  character :  he  had  a  beneyofence 
of  miposition,  which  made  it  a  pleasure  to  lum  to  make  others  happy, 
and  he  shrank  from  giving  pain  almost  with  the  same  instinct  tnat 
men  shrink  from  suffering  it.  This  made  him  prompt  to  approve 
and  slow  to  censure ;  indulgent  to  error,  and  encouraging  to  merit ; 
yet  there  was  something  about  him  that  repelled  whatever  was  sordid 
or  mean ;  and  where  firmness  was  required,  his  integrity  was  un- 
compromising, and  his  courage  not  to  be  shaken.  Upon  these  quali- 
ties iiis  afflicted  friends  will  long  meditate ;  but  in  tne  words  of  his 
favorite  author  :— 


to  add  greater  honore  to  his  aae. 


Than  man  eovld  gire  htm  •  he  died  ftartng  Ood.' 

A  mortal  and  wasting  disease  had,  in  the  midst  of  health,  prosperity 
and  enjoyments,  fiistened  on  his  life,  which  for  more  than  three  years, 
he  sustained  with  a  patience  that  mere  philosophy  could  not  inspire. 
In  that  dreadful  trial,  his  mind  was  propped  by  faith  in  revealed 
religion,  as  his  heart  was  imbued  with  all  the  charities  which  it 
tncolcates :  and  those  who  witnessed  his  sufferings,  can  never,  whilst 
they  live,  forget  the  serene  temper,  and  the  sublime,  yet  humble  and 
pious  resignation,  with  which  he  endured  them.  It  is  a  trite  and 
iaaccnrate  expression  to  say,  that,  by  a  memorial  such  as  this,  justice 
ii  rendered  to  the  memory  of  one  who  is  gone  to  a  better  world. 
The  spirit,  separated  from  earth,  requires  no  such  justice  at  our 
hands,  and  soars  above  the  low  considerations  of  praise  or  censure. 
With  us,  howeynr,  who  survive,  human  passions  remain,  and  a  me- 
lancholy g^ratification  of  the  bent  of  our  feeling  ia  derived  from  the 
performance  of  such  a  duty,  and  by  indulf^ng  in  the  praises  of  a 
<l«parted  friend,  however  vain  and  unavailing  to  the  dead.  Nor 
yet  unprofitable  are  such  tributes.  If  even  a  fictitious  standard  of 
eicellence  has  been  considered  useful  for  the  contemplation  and 
imitation  of  mankind,  how  much  more  inviting  must  it  be  to  hold  up 
to  emulation  the  actual  virtues  of  a  real  character,  as  an  example  of 
vhat  is  not  only  excellent,  but  attainable  ?  If an^  young  man  upon  whom 
the  world  is  now  opening,  is  desirous  of  aspiring  to  the  distiDction 
and  renown  which  its  hieher  pursuits  may  bestow,  should  feel  the 
wnoder  and  soberer  ambition  of  devoting  himself  to  the  duties  and 
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eqjojmsnti  of  privkta  life — if  h«  wish  to  imprort  hit  ondenUndlng, 
and  refine  hii  taste  bj  liberal  and  elegant  cnltivatioti — and  ta  expand 
bis  htart  bj  the  practice  of  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  sooial  virtaea — _ 
A-Dtn  jontli  to  age,  to  be  surroanded  bv  troops  of  fVieada,  and  at  ia» 
deadi  to  deserve  the  respect  of  the  estimable  and  the  honorable — in 
short,  to  be  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  character  of  a  ^ood  nan, 
and  a  perfect  gentleman,  let  him  study  the  model  whidl  Richard 
Power  has  leA  behind  bJm. 

We  have  written  that  Bushe's  judical  \ih  vas  not  in  bd^ 
degree  remarkable,  the  chief  event  which  distingnished  it 
was  the  case  of  Bichard  Barrett :  it  waa  bied  in  me  King's 
Bench,  where  O'Connell  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  retired  from  the  Vice- 
Toyfiltj  of  this  countrr,  in  September  1833,  be  waa  socceded 
by  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  then  came  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Identenant,  for  the  second  time.  (yConnell  was  in  the  fiiU 
tide  of  his  popularity,  and  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  Tribrmi- 
tial,  or  it  may  be  written,  his  Kingly  eway.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  freed  &om  those  filing  reatramta  which  had  so  late- 
ly, as  they  considered,  oppressed  them,  and  incited  by  Fetgm 
O'Connor,  and  the  ruci  of  that  remnant  of  the  old  Catholic  As- 
sociation, who  loved,  either  for  the  sake  of  profit  or  excitement, 
the  tnrmoil  of  violent  politics,  had  placed  themselves  again  within 
the  power  of  the  law.  Lord  Anglesea  had  tried  to  crush  the 
popular  party  by  political  prosecutions  ;  Marquis  Wdleaky 
was  inclmed  to  follow  the  practice  of  his  predecessor.  Blaci:- 
bome,  as  staunch  and  stem  in  his  views  regarding  the  iot«r«9ta 
of  the  country,  as  he  was  learned  in  such  constitutional  law 
as  bad  been  conceded  to  her,  held,  under  tiie  Wellesley  Vice- 
royalty,  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  to  which  he  had  been 
called  by  the  Maiquis  of  Anglesea. 

Barrett's  case  came  on  for  trial  in  the  Kin^s  Bench,  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  1833 ;  it  had  been  arrang^  that  Sheil 
should  defend,  as  we  know  he  was  anxious  to  do,  the  travo^er ; 
but,  a  ve^  few  hours  before  the  day  of  trial,  CConndl  re- 
solved to  lead  in  jperwDu,  and  he  was  right.  It  was  with  him, 
the  man  who  had  beaten  tlie  hostile  Govermnent,  and  who  could 
say  with  Cicero—"  Togati  Die  uno  togato  duce  et  imperatoie 
vicistis,"  a  point  of  honor  to  bear  scath^es6,if  possiUe,from  tint 
Court  the  niend  who  had  refused,  at  his  grievous  peril,  to  give 
to  the  Government  a  legal  proof  that  O'Connell  was  the  writer 
of  certain  obnoxious  letters.     Upon  the  day  of  trial,  the  Court 
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ind  Hall  were  crowded  more  denfidy  than  on  mj  fonner  oc- 
casion. The  joiy  was  endently  an  unfavorable  one,  and  tiie 
Crown  Counsel  were  vigoroiw,  able,  and  determined.  CCJon- 
nell,  however,  measured — as  onl^  he,  and  the  late  Lord  Abinger, 
eodd  measure — ^the  strong  points  of  a  dient's  case,  and  the 
aalient  weaknesses  of  the  jury. 

He  cajoled  them,  and  talked  of  their  virtue,  their  honor, 
tlieir  nationality,  hurled  a  fierce  invective  against  the  Whigs, 
became  more  violent  and  seditious  than  the  accused  Barrett^ 
sod  applying  himself  to  the  then  great  qaestion,  B^peal  of  the 
Uniott,  quoted  fierce  speeches  of  Plunket  agadost  that  met* 
sue,  recalled  the  arguments  urged  against  it  hy  Bichard  Jebb, 
who  was  then  the  third  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  who  had  written,  that  '' vou  may  track  Ireland  through 
the  Statute  Book,  as  yon  follow  a  -wounded  man  through  a 
crowd,  by  blood." 

Boshci  whilst  listening  to  this  address,  seemed  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  the  possible  climax  which  (yConnell  might 
iniiodtice,  after  all  these  speeimens  of  patriotic  eloquence,  and 
imperishable  records  of  opinion.  *  Having  quoted  that  tre* 
mendous  burst  of  Flunket,  in  which  he  declares,  speaking  of 
the  Union—-''  for  my  part,  I  will  resist  it  to  the  last  ffasn  of 
fliy  existence,  and  with  the  last  drop  of  my  blood ;  and  wnen 
I  fed  the  hour  of  my  dissolution  approadnng,  I  will,  like  the 
father  of  Hannibal,  take  my  childfiBn  to  the  altar  and  swear 
them  to  eternal  hostility  against  the  invaders  of  their  country's 
fi«edom/^  (yConnell  cri^ — ''  Who  was  it  that  spoke  this-— 
thatvcsy  Lord  Chancellor  Flunket,  under  whose  special  auspices 
this  proaecntion  has  been  got  up  against  my  cli^t.  But  do  I 
rely  upon  fais  testimony,  sludl  I  conclude  my  list  of  authorities 
wi&  him  ?  No,  there  is  another  witness  I  will  call  to  stand 
forwsrd,  to  testify  against  the  means  by  which  this  abhorred 
measore  was  carried.    Listen,  gendemeB,  to  this  passage  :— 

I  itrip  this  formidable  measure  of  all  iU  pretences  and  its  ag- 
{iravatioxis  ;  I  look  at  it  nake^y  and  abstracte<uj,  and  I  see  nothing 
tn  it  Imt  one  qaestion— wtZ/  you  give  up  the  oauniry  f  I  forget  for  a 
moment  Uie  nnprinci^ed  means  by  which  it  has  been  promoted,  I 
pass  bj  for  an  instant  the  unseasonable  moment  at  which  it  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  eontempt  ofoarliament  ii{>on  which  it  b  bottomed, 
and  I  look  upon  it  simply  as  England  recuuminff,  in  a  moment  of 
your  wealmess,  that  dommion  which  jou  extorted  from  her  in  a  mo- 
ment of  your  virtue,  a  -doinisioa  whtdi  she  uniformly  abused,  which 
imrtriabqr  oppreised  and  impoverished  you ;  and  froai  the  cessation 
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of  which  you  date  all  jour  prosperity.  It  is  a  measure  which  goes 
to  degrade  the  country,  by  saying  it  is  unworthy  to  govern  itself, 
and  to  stultify  the  Parliament,  by  saving  it  is  unworthy  to  goyem- 
ing  the  country.  It  is  the  revivid  oi  the  odious  and  absurd  title  of 
conouest ;  it  is  the  renewal  of  the  abominable  distinction  between 
motner  country  and  colony,  which  lost  America ;  it  is  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  nature  to  a  great  nation ;  from  an  intolerance  of  its 
'prosperity.  No  man  would  be  so  frantic  as  to  state  as  an  abstract 
proposition  that  Ireland  is  physically  disfranchised  from  the  commoa 
privileges  of  nations.  If  you  stated  to  a  native  of  a  foreigpi  nation 
that  a  country  containing  a  population  of  nearly  five  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  a  territory  of  nearly  nineteen  millions  of  English 
acres,  inhabited  by  a  brave  and  generous  people,  blest  by  nature 
with  a  fertile  soil,  and  every  aptitude  for  commercial  prosperity  and 
domestic  wealth,  was  physically  incapable  of  eoveming  itself,  that 
foreigner  would  laugh  at  you.  If  you  stated  that  a  country  con- 
taining relatively  nearly  a  half  of  the  population  of  Qreat  Britain, 
though  scarcely  a  third  of  its  territory,  and  containing  a  metropolis 
at  least  the  fourth  city  in  Europe,  ezceedine  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion the  capitals  of  his  majesty's  imperial  ulies,  the  Emjperors  of 
Russia  and  Germany,  was  by  nature  doomed  to  provincial  inferi* 
ority,  and  was  radically  disqualified  firom  governing  itself^  you 
would  pronounce  a  libel  upon  a  bountiful  Providence,  and  a  libel 
that  would  not  be  endured. 

All  the  Bar^  and  most  of  the  aoditors^  knew  by  whom  the 
language  had  been  uttered,  and  when  (yConnell  had  con- 
claded,  he  thundered  forth,  '^  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  by 
whom  were  these  words  uttered  ?  By  the  illustrious  member 
for  Callan,  Chaslvs  Kendal  Bushb.''  It  was  a  painful 
scene,  and  as  (yConnell  paused,  a  low  murmur,  in  which 
pity,  admiration,  and  sorrow  were  commingled,  rose  upon  the 
ear  of  the  aged  Judge,  and  as  thoughts  of  the  old  time  came 
back  upon  him,  he  bent  over  his  ded:  to  conceal  his  agitation, 
it  has  been  said — ^to  hide  his  tears.  O'Gonnell's  efforts  were 
vain,  and  Barrett  was  convicted. 

Some  men  have  stated  that  after  the  Union  Bushe  foi^t  his 
patriotism,  and  was  lulled  into  acquiescence  with  what  he  had 
formerly  considered  a  crime,  by  the  gift  of  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ralship. It  has  been  asserted  also,  that  in  the  Government 
prosecutions  of  the  Bioman  Catholics,  he  seemed,  as  the  advo- 
cate of  the  Crown,  to  forget  the  great  principles  of  religious 
freedom  which  he  had  formerly  enunciated. — But,  in  these 
charges,  there  was  no  truth.  He  thought,  that  in  the  passing  of 
the  Union  measure,  all  hope  for  Ireland  was  lost  for  ever ;  and 
havingstruggled  bravely,  uncompromisingly,  and  disinterestedlj. 
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vlulst  Iiehnd  was  independent,  he  bowed^  sorrow-stricken  and 
spiiiiless,  beneath  the  disgrace  which  the  yenahty  of  her  last 
PatHament,  and  the  persevering  and  shameless  bribery  of  the 
Minister^  had  hurled  upon  Ireland.  Nobly  does  the  younger 
Giattan  vindicate  him  when  he  writes : — 

"  With  A  ffemiu  such  as  few  men  possess  and  few  countries  can 
boast  of— wiUi  a  ready  hnmonr,  a  playful  and  ardent  disposition — 
with  more  of  the  milk  of  human  nature  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
mfiD— and  with  fewer  of  their  faults,  though  with  some  of  their 
errors  and  their  weaknesses — was  Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  literature,  his  mind  was  cultivated  and  polished 
in  the  extreme,  his  manner  of  reading  was  charming — it  was  a  dis- 

ej  of  taste  and  elegance— his  mode  of  narrating  was  excellent— 
oerer  fell  into  the  common  error  which  shows  the  vulgar  mind, 
making  the  circumstance  the  point  and  the  point  the  circumstance. 
As  an  orator — ^graceful,  fluent,  plausible,  and  zealous — ^he  clothed 
his  ideas  in  a  rarb  of  rich  and  OYerflowing  eloquence  ;  with  a  voice 
that  charmed,  ne  modulated  its  tones  so  as  to  fall  upon  the  ear  with 
softness  and  almost  with  the  sweetness  of  melody ;  when  he  spoke 
his  eje  kindled,  and  a  fflare  of  fire  animated  his  entire  frame,  and 
afanost  communicated  itself  to  his  auditors.    He  could  depress  or 
elerate  his  tones  with  singular  felicity,  and  assume  the  grave  or  the 
gav  character  of  speech  with  such  happy  success  that  the   most 
polished  actor  could  not  surpass  him.     r  ew  were  blessed  by  Provi- 
dence with  talents  like  those  of  Bushe,  and  few  could  boast  of  such 
nohle  and  disinterested  conduct  as  that  which  he  displayed  at  this 
trying  and  momentous  crisis.     His  public  life  almost  began  at  the 
Union ;  he  began  well  and  never  spoke  better.     His  case  was  pe- 
culiar and  interesting,  and,  for  his  character  and  that  of  his  country, 
deserves  to  be  recorded.     His  father  had  died  owing  considerable 
debts,  which  his  son  was  not,  however,  in  law  bound  to  pay ;  but 
he  considered  that  he  was  so  in  honour,  and  though  encumbered  by 
a  lai^e  family,  without  fortune  of  his  own,  and  with  small  profes- 
sionu^rank  at  the  time,  he  discharged  them  all.   Aware  of  his  situa- 
tion, the  political  vampire  who  then  ruled — the  spoliator  of  public 
honour  and  of  private  fame — summoned  one  of  the  familiars  whom 
he  kept  in  wuting  to  bribe  the  pen,  to  seduce  the  virtuous,  and  to 
entrap  the  unwary  ;  he  dispatched  him  to  Charles  Kendal  Bushe. 
The  offer  was  made, — any  sum,  any  terms  that  would  be  asked  were 
to  be  complied  with :  but  he  refused  every  temptation.     After  this 
interview,  when  he  reflected  on  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  ruin,  and 
beheld  his  family  so  striutened  in  circumstances,  (he  stated  this  to 
me  himself) — 'I  threw  my»elf  in  my  chair,  and  for  a  moment  almost 
doubted  wnether  it  was  right  in  me  to  keep  in  such  a  state  so  many 
hunan  beings,  when  I  thought  on  the  splendid  offers  I  had  refused, 
—offers  that  astonished,  almost  bewildered  me.'    Oharles  Bushe 
was  incorruptible, — ^he  saved  his  honour ;  he  would  have  saved  his 
country  too  ;  and  the  doubt  of  which  he  spoke  was  the  mere  caprice 
of  his  fancy.     Had  his  distress  and  bis  temptation  been  multiplied 
a  hundred  fold,  he  would  have  remained  pure.*' 
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As  to  Bushe's  forgetfdloess  of  his  old  pnndples  of  raligioiis 
freedom^  the  best  answer  to  \he  charge  is^  toat  ha  thought 
of  the  Bornan  Catholics  ia  the  same  light  as  their  best  and 
traest  friends  had  been  forced  to  place  them.  Until  Daniel 
CyConnell  became  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  brought  to  their 
aid  all  the  power  of  that  soaring,  nappy  audacity — ^that  tre- 
mendous gift  of  popular  defence — ^and  that  indomitable  per- 
severance^ which  throng  his  wondrous  career,  were  his  cha» 
racteristics,  the  Roman  Uatholics,  as  a  party,  were  divided  and 
weak,  and  undecided  and  worthless ;  they  were  ungratefal  to 
every  friend  who  had  supported  them,  and  fully  justified  the 
observations  of  the  illustrious  John  Philpot  Curran,  who,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Lub^,  dated  Paris,  and  now  first  pub- 
lished, writes :— 

*'  You  cannot  believe  the  transition  from  sympathy  to  detestafiony 
which  we  have  excited  in  England— juid  hatred  of  our  barbarisi 


a  contempt  of  our  strength,  which  has  acted  only  upon  and  against 
ourselves.  I  see  only  one  way  of  getting  out.  If  Ireland  had  the 
modesty  and  firmness  to  disclaim  all  that  had  been  done  and  aaid  in 
her  name,  perhaps  it  might  have  some  effect  in  brinnng  back  our 
friends  and  disarming  our  enemies.  I  think  the  people  of  sense  «nd 
property,  who  were  really  scared  away,  ought  to  present  a  petition, 
signed  only  by  their  own  class.  It  ought  to  disavow  all  that  could 
truly  be  denied ;  it  ought  to  impeach  no  one.  I  do  not  myself  im- 
pute guilt  of  intention  to  those  who  even  have  stabbed  the  hopes  and 
character  of  Ireland  to  the  heart— innocence  ought  to  plead  for 
mistake. — Besides,  there  should  be  no  tone  of  crimination — no  bjt  of 
King's  evidence.  When  I  look  back  on  what  the  Board  hsks  done, 
my  sname  and  surprise  are  still  increased.  They  met  for  petition-— 
they  were  too  busy  for  that,  but  they  had  time  for  everytning  else ; 
they  became  a  court  of  the  most  formidable  attainder— arraignment 
without  notice,  and  conviction  without  proof— sentence  againat  cha- 
racter and  person — ^the  victim  proclaimed  an  outlaw^^the  executive 
magistrate  tried  and  stigmatized.  Good  God  I  Men  calling  them- 
selves gentlemen,  and  proud  of  the  manly  delicacy  of  the  national 
character,  to  force  themselves  into  a  bed-chamber,  and  sit  in  judg- 
ment between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  that  on  a  question  on 
which  those  nearest  to  the  parties  knew  little,  and  of  which  theae 
self-appointed  judges  knew  nothing,  and  whose  sentence  was  nothing 
but  a  proclamation  of  malice  and  folly ;  and  that  really  would  have 
served  the  object,  if  our  wretched  island  had  not  been  too  much  of  a 
bedlam  to  give  even  an  exculpatory  credit  to  their  charges.  Thej 
deified  Dr.  Milner  for  the  very  reason  why  they  should  have  left  him 
where  he  was— namely,  because  he  was  deserted  by  tibe  English  Ca- 
tholics. In  their  persecution  of  Lalor  and  Caulfield,  they  openly 
attacked  whatever  right  of  election  remained.  They  attacked  their 
most  tried  friends  in  Parliament — Canning  not  an  honest  man-— 
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GntUa  ft  fool^^Castlereftffh  »  knave— Flonket  a  deserter.  Thej 
abwed  the  English  ChihoSc§,  under  whose  long  and  tried  duuraoter 
of  {NropCT^  and  allegiance  our  cause  mi^t  have  found  shelter. 
They  emploj  Lord  Dono«]^hmore  and  Mr.  Qrattan,  and  insult  them 
both— and  that  i%  a  tray  marking  their  utter  ignorance  of  Parlia- 
mentary proceedinga^  as  well  as  personal  deecrum.  Ther  petition 
the  Legislature ;  and,  while  they  are  on  their  knees  in  ciyil  supplica- 
tion, mj  mix  with  their  prayer  the  menaces  of  commercial  war. 
A  ^e  tuatt  BO  donbt»  for  nonoonsumption  combinations !  When 
the  saaM  was  tried  before  we  were  found  unequal  to  resist  the  ad- 
Tsrse  w^ht  of  British  capital  (tefensively  and  Tindictively  employed 

rlnst  us  s  the  consumer  here  was  sacrificed  to  -  the  avaricey  and 
poor  labouring  artists  to  the  arrogance  of  an  unfeeling  master 
BisaufacCurer.  1  remember  myself*  wMi  a  coat  cost  three  times  its 
Tslne.  and  that  of  the  worst  falnric  and  materials.  No  man  can 
lee,  without  pain,  the  depression  under  which  our  manufacturers 
are  held ;  but  nothing  that  does  not  sro  to  the  root  of  the  evil>  our  want 
of  capital^  will  ever  relieve  us ;  and  nothings  but  tiie  slow  operi^on 
of  a  fosta^ff  legislature,  removixw  cruel  and  impolitic  restraintSy 
can  have  the  least  tendency  to  our  benefit.  But,  provided>  we  could 
Nt  op  the  throats  of  the  Liberty,  we  were  perfectly  reg^dless  of 
their  interest.  Our  lower  orders,  Qod  help  them  I  how  easily  can 
erery  quack  deceive  them !  Their  misery  might  be  softened,  by 
taking  a  reasonable  rent  for  their  farms,  by  easing  them  of  tythes  ; 
these  sacrifices,  perhaps,  can  scarcely  be  hoped  from  priests  and 
laadlords ;  our  clergy  have  been  up  in  arms  against  any  rdief,  or 
eren  temporary  encouragement  to  the  reclaimer,  however  to  their 
own  ultimate  benefit.  Our  peasantry  must,  therefore,  Ibr  ever  be  a 
aiere  drug ;  whatever  the  landlord  chooses  to  demand  for  his  land 
must  be  paid,  till  trade  shall  become  a  bidder  against  him,  and 
to  extinguish  the  monopoly  of  our  grandees.  But  what  measure 
did  oar  reformers  propose  with  any  such  design  ?  Certainly  n<me. 
Do  not  mistake  me.  I  do  not  mean  that  anything,  save  the  petiti<Hi, 
ihottld  have  been  mentioned  at  that  Board,  but,  I  mean,  that  theur 
nknce  on  the  real  causes  and  remedies  of  our  sufferings,  shews 
than  grossly  ignorant  or  regardless  of  them.  So  far  as  they  alluded 
at  all  to  these  subjects,  the  tendency  was  merely  to  inflame— to  make 
ov  lower  orders  turbulent  and  furious,  and  so  far  expose  them  as 
aofit  as  undeserving  of  mild  or  rational  treatment ;  but  these  no- 
tables thought  they  were  raising  themselves  bv  the  apery  of  legisla- 
tion— ^by  i^pealing  to  the  mob  upon  points  of  law  and  constitution. 
Thev  replied  in  their  meetings  to  the  speeches  in  Parliament,  and 
fioaUy,  and  I  see  no  apology  that  can  be  made  for  it,  thev  embroil 
the  country  still  more  by  forcing  upon  it  points  exclusively  reli- 

?ous,  and  with  which  the  luty  should  not  have  presumed  to  meddle, 
irst,  they  complain,  that  the  great  nmss  of  the  people,  and  that 
most  truly,  are  aept  in  a  degree  of  iffnerance  u^mown  in  any  other 
region  of  the  eaith.  And  nest,  they  call  upon  these  honorary 
theologians,  upon  this  very  barbariaed  mass,  to  decide  upon  the  veto 
as  a  most  profound  point  of  clerical  difficulty.  With  respect  to  the 
clergy  themselves,  a  most  respectable  order,  this  has  been  peculiarly 
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unfeeling — for  reasons  in  whichi  I  remember^  you  i^reed.  It  has 
involved  them  in  cruel  and  unjust  suspicion  on  all  sides,  lessening 
their  credit  with  the  high,  and  their  authority  with  the  humble. 
And  see  the  fruits  of  all  this  r— no  member  of  either  House  would 
venture  to  stir  our  question,  and,  instead,  of  an  extension  of 
civil  rights,  we  get  the  Insurrection  Act  passed,  without  opposition, 
and,  enabling  Qovemment,  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  to  put  Ire- 
land in  a  state  such  as  the  world  never  saw.  All  our  affection  was 
for  our  beloved  prelates,  and  our  dear  poor  orders  ;  and  upon  these, 
peculiarly,  have  we  pulled  down  these  n errors.  A  man  or  property 
may  roll  home  drunk  in  his  chariot,  and  laugh  at  the  currew ;  but 
what  shelter  has  the  poor  man  to  save  him  from  such  a  pitiless 
storm  ?  But  the  gangrene  sinks  still  deeper  ;  the  spirit  of  tne  Go- 
vemment  springs  directly  from  that  of  the  law.  Now,  this  last  act 
can  be  justified  on  no  human  ground,  except  that  the  nation  is  peo- 
pled by  monsters  that  must  be  ruled  like  beasts.  See  here  the  de. 
plorabie  state  of  onr  poorer  people.  God  help  them  !  they  are  al- 
ways  ultimately  the  sufferers — they  are  the  cards  with  which  gaoi- 
bling  adventurers  play ;  they  never  fail  to  be  soiled  during  the  game, 
and  after  it  to  be  flung  into  the  fire.  No  matter  what  abuse  may 
be  committed  in  the  exercise  of  such  an  act.  What  appeal  can  we 
make  ?^-what  a  number  of  men  have  we  among  us,  who  wiU  look  to 
fortune  and  power  by  sharpening  its  edge  ?  To  what  a  frightful 
union  between  the  judicial  and  the  executive  must  it  lead? — an 
union  peculiarly  formidable  in  a  province,  and,  at  a  time  when  say- 
ings ot  our  courts,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  are  circulated,  stating, 
that  our  people  are  so  ferociated  that  civil  justice  will  no  longer  do  ? 
No  doubt  the  public  mind  has  been  not  a  little  disturbed.  And  what 
else  could  be  expected  from  the  perpetual  efforts  to  irritate  ?  But 
I  should  never  have  done  if  I  thought  to  have  exhausted  this  killing 
subject.  I  shall,  for  the  present,  only  add  a  word.  England  must 
know  that  war  (land  very  soon)  is  possible ;  that  her  darling  France, 
by  nature  her  enemy,  and  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Continent,  too, 
may  join  with  America  in  defending  their  maritime  rights  against 
her  maritime  claims.  It  would  be  no  new  alliance.  If  she  has  com- 
mon sense  she  must  see,  that  justice  and  prudence  would  recommend 
to  her  not  to  make  the  straight  waistcoat  the  common  dress  of  Ire- 
land for  ever.  But,  such  an  hope  would  surely  be  much  ripened,  if 
we  made  her  understand,  that  what  has  been  done  and  said  of  late 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  honest  or  thinking  class  of  our  people, 
that  we  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  severing  the  connexion,  or 
attacking  her  religion." 

So  Curran  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic party  in  August,  1815.  In  the  April  of  the  same  year, 
Thomas  Moore  wrote  to  Lady  Donegal : — "  K  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  I  have  been  detesting  and  despising  more  than 
another  for  this  long  time  past,  it  has  been  those  very  Dublin 
politicians  whom  you  so  fear  I  should  associate  with.     I  do 
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not  think  a  good  cause  was  ever  ruined  by  a  more  bigoted, 
bnwling,  and  disgusting  set  of  demagogues/' 

Thus  has  Bushe  been  nobly  vindicated.  He,  and  the  men 
cast  in  the  same  mould  of  honor,  patriotism,  and  eloquence, 
battled  for  Irish  independence  whilst  a  hope  remained.  They 
might,  it  is  true,  have  continued,  what  in  Ireland,  is  called 
patriots,  but  what  might,  with  greater  propriety,  be  called 
selfish,  factious  demagogues,  ready  to  promise  all  to  please  a 

Ety,  whilst  prepared  to  sell  that  party  to  the  highest  bidding 
Dister.  The  Boman  Catholics,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the 
opinions  of  their  own  friends,  were  ignorant  of  that  strength 
which  is  in  union.  They  forgot  that  for  the  Bible  and  the 
Covenant,  the  hardy  Scotch,  with  claymore  in  hand,  and  foot 
upon  the  heather,  had  baffled  all  the  power  of  England,  aud 
had  wrung  from  her  the  concession  of  an  independent  religion ; 
bat  broken  and  disunited  as  the  people  of  this  country  were, 
from  1798  to  1820,  no  former  friend  could  be  called  traitor 
who  was  silent  in  their  cause.  He  who  Aad  battled  for  them,  and 
dien  stepped  from  his  path  again  to  aid  them,  was  like  the  sailor 
who  fights  his  ship  tiU  she  Ues  a  drifting  hulk  upon  the  waters, 
and  then  runs  her  amongst  the  breakers,  nenry  Grattan, 
''the  ever  glorious,''  was  the  last  and  truest  of  their  old 
friends.  Despite  their  ingratitude,  he  was  ready  to  serve  them 
to  the  latest  hour  of  his  l^e,  and  he  forgot  that  their  Petition 
had  been  taken  from  his  hands,  and  entrusted  to  Parnell  as 
dieir  chosen  advocate. 

As  a  judge,  Bushe  was  merciful,  and,  owing  to  an  incident  in 
his  early  career  as  a  lawyer,  he  was  somewhat  slow  to  convict 
on  circumstantial  evidence.  A  short  time  after  his  call  to  the 
Bar,  he  was  retained  at  the  Wexford  Assizes  to  defend  a  pri- 
soner accused  of  murder.  The  victim's  name  was  Walter 
Meyler,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a 
patty  of  rebek,  of  whom  one  became  an  approver,  and  was  the 
cUdf  witness  for  the  Crown.  Like  most  approvers,  the  witness 
was  correct  and  careful  in  all  his  details.  He  stated  that  the 
body  of  Meyler  had  been  buried  close  by  the  sea,  and  this 
evidence  was  corroborated  by  Bome  laborers  who  had  found  a 
dead  body  on  the  shore,  wrapped  in  a  coat  of  the  same  texture 
and  color  as  that  stated  to  nave  been  worn  by  the  deceased. 
Boshe  neither  cross-examined  a  witness,  nor  called  evidence 
upon  the  part  of  his  client,  and  before  the  judge  commenced 
bu  charge,  the  jury  stated  that  they  were  prepared  with  their 
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verdict.  Boshe  said,  "  Wait  a  moment^  gentlemen — did  any 
of  you  know  Walter  Meyler,  tbe  deceased?*'  The  reply  was. 
that  all  the  jury  knew  him  well — and  immediately  loushe 
shouted,  to  the  dismay  of  the  auditors,  '^  Walter  Meyler,  come 
into  Court ;''  the  supposed  deceased  rushed  upon  the  table,  and 
pointing  to  him,  Bushe  exclaimed — ''There,  Gentlemen,  is 
my  defence/' 

It  app^eared  that  Meyler  had  offended  some  rebellious  societyi 
existing  in  1798,  at  Wexford,  and  fearing  the  revenge  of  tbe 
members,  had  fled  to  America  for  safety.  Several  persons 
were  murdered  by  the  society,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
Mq^ler  formed  another  victim.  The  rebellion  passed  over; 
and  Meyler  returned  to  Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Wexford  a  few 
hours  before  the  trial.  Bushe,  being  willing  to  excite  some 
sensation  in  Court,  bad  kept  tixis  fact  a  secret,  and  thnii,  with 
'  theatric  effect,  saved  his  cUent,  who,  but  for  the  fortunate  re- 
turn of  Meyler,  would  have  formed  another  unhappy  instance 
of  an  unjust  conviction  upon  circumstantial  evidence. 

Than  Bushe,  few  men  were  more  honored  and  respected  by  all 
parties;  the  chargeof  partiality  or  of  neglect  has  never  been  oi^ed 
in  his  case;  and  he  endeavoured  to  bear  with  him  to  the 
Bench  the  urbanity,  gentleness,  and  graeioufiness  that  dis* 
tinguished  him  in  private  life.  During  the  twenty-two  yean 
in  which  he  held  the  post  of  Chief  Justice^  his  Court  was 
never  disturbed  bv  unseemly  squabbles  with  the  seniors,  whilst 
to  the  juniors  of  the  profession,  his  deportment  was  evef 
marked  by  that  kindness  and  condescension  which  are  now  so 
estimable  in  Mr.  Justice  Crampton,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron. 

He  had  the  satisfiACtion  of  seeing  his  family  spring  up  around 
him,  happy  and  respected ;  and,  through  lus  own  exertions,  he 
was  enaoled  to  surmount  all  his  difUculties,  and  re-purchase 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  estate  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  his  father.  He  had  ten  children, 
four  sons  and  six  daughters;  one  of  the  latter  was  married  to 
the  late  Charles  Michael  Fox,*  who  died  in  Bushels  life  time, 
another  to  Sir  Josiah  Coghill,  a  third  daughter  maneied  the 
'Hon.  John  Plunket. 


*  Mr.  Fox  reported,  conjointly  with  the  present  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
tbe  cases  known  is  Fox  and  Smith's  Reports.  Mr.  Fox  was  son  of  the 
late  Judge  Fox. 
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In  his  home  life  Bashe  was  faUy  as  estimable,  as  those  most 
estimable  men.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Southey.     It  was 
bis  custom  to  set  aside  his  mornings  for  professional  reading, 
or  to  the  preparation  of  snch  business  as  his  position  required, 
and  to  family  prayers ;  and  before  dinner  he  rode  or  walked. 
If  time  afforded  the  opportunity,  he  employed  himself  in 
reading  or  writing  for  amusement,  and  at  dinner  he  deUghted 
in  the  company  of  his  family,  and  of  a  few  friends  with  whom 
oongeniahty  of  thought  and  community  of  opinion  made  as- 
sociation charming.    He  loved  philosophical  and  metaphy- 
sical inquiries,  and  oould  say  with  Robert  Boyle,  'Hhe  things 
for  which  I  hold  life  valuable,  are  the  satisfaction  that  accrues 
from  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  and  the  exercise  of  piety/' 
His  litUa  tracts  entitled  A  Summary  View  of  tAe  Evidences 
^dmUamfy,  and  published  after  his  death,  proves  that 
he  was  fully  as  able  a  defender  of  revealed  religion  as  an- 
other great  orator,   and   legal    advocate — Erskine.     From 
Boshe's  tract  we  give  the  following  extract : — 

The  ilrst  tbing  that  I  require  from  the  sceptic  is,  that  he  ihonld, 
with  precision,  aseertala  the  Umits  of  his  own  scepticism.    Is  he  an 
lAdst,  or  onlj  a  deist  ?    This  question  may  startle  many  who  would 
indigiiaiitly  repel  the  imputation  of  atheism,  hut  who  are  little  avsre 
iM>v  inevitahW  some  of  the  most  plausible  of  the  deistical  arguments 
lud  to  it.    Many  are  not  aware  of  this,  and  do  not  see  the  gulf 
before  them ;  while  others,  like  Hume,  have  plunged  into  it,  raUier 
thin  retrace  their  steps.    It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  ^x,  upon  a 
firm  foundation,  the  beUef  in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  made  and 
govirns  the  uxuverse,  and  not  leave  it  resting  upon  loose  and  inde- 
npite  impressaoDB.    That  position,  once  established,  wiU  be  found  a 
citadel  upon  which,  during  the  contest,  you  may  always  retire,  and 
from  whence  vou  may  always  be  supplied  with  fresh  forces.  For  that 
pvpose,  begm  by  reading  Paley  s  Theoloffy,  a  work  of  singular 
^^  sod  basaty,  demonstrating  f^m  the  inspection  of  the  visible 
world,  and  the  proofs  of  design  and  contrivance  with  which  it 
>hoaads»  the  existence  of  a  Creator  of  the  universe,  many  of  whose 
'tapendous  works  the  organs  of  man,  unassisted  by  the  telescope  or 
Bucroscope,  cannot  discover ;  and  the  vastness  and  minuteness  of 
whoie  providences  are  equally  berond  the  comprehension  of  the  hu- 
^  mmd.    You  will  rise  from  the  study  of  that  book  with  an  awful 
delight,  but  you  will  not  be  aware  of  the  most  valuable  lesson  which 
H  teashes,  until  yon  shall  have  recollected  (although  no  doubt  remains 
Qpoayoar  mind  of  the  existence  of  a  God)  that  you  have  not  advanced 
*  *^  hi  ieaming  by  what  means  the  wonderful  works  of  creation  were 
^^^liahed,  or  upon  what  principles  it  is  conducted  and  preserved, 
leuwiilthea  have  asoertaineciyour  own  ignorance,whioh  (as  was  wisely 
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said  by  a  heathen)  ''is  of  itself  great  knowledge;"  and  in  the  pro< 
gress  of  jour  inquury,  yon  will  remember  this  proposition^—thftt  Qod 
exists^  and  that  ne  made  and  eoyerns  the  world*  lUthough  yon  do  not 
Imow  him ;  and  ^ou  will  find  this  a  basis  upon  which  much  is  built 
and  firmly  established.  Intimately  connected  with  this  truth  is  the 
next  step  which  I  advise  you  to  take  in  your  inquiry — ^namely*  to 
examine  what  some  persons  represent  as  preliminary  insurmotuitable 
obstacles  to  the  belief  of  Christianity,  from  a  supposed  repugnance  to 
human  reason  hi  the  mystery  of  redemption.  Amongst  many  other 
things,  they  say  that  permission  of  evil  m  a  world  which  the  Onmipo- 
tent  Creator  might  have  made  without  it ;  that  the  suffering  of^gtll 
Adion's  descendants  for  his  crime,  for  which  they  are  not  guiltj ; 
that  the  atonement  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice,  of  not  merely  an  inno* 
cent,  but  a  meritorious  being;  that  eternity  of  punishment  for  of- 
fences not  proportioned  to  such  a  sanction  ;  and  that  the  insufficiency 
of  a  revelation,  which  did  not  appear  for  many  thousand  years  after 
the  world  was  created,  and  had  been  at  the  end  of  nearly  two  thoa<« 
sand  years  only  communicated  to  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  amongst 
many  of  whom  it  is  still  a  subject  of  doubt  and  controversy,  while 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  globe  it  is  as  yet  utterly  tmknown  ;— . 
are  all  so  many  instances  of  something  so  utterly  inconsistent  with, 
and  revolting  to,  justice  and  reason,  that  no  quantity  of  evidence  can 
satisfy  the  mind  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  system  so  radically 
ineouitable  and  absurd*  Tou  will  find  in  Bishop.  BuUer's  Analoonr 
an  irreebtible  answer  to  these  difficulties.  It  is  a  most  able  work. 
The  stjle,  however,  is  not  captivating  or  popular*  and  therefore  the 
reasomnff,  which  is  both  subtle  and  proround,  cannot  always  be  at 
once  collected,  even  by  the  most  attentive  reader,  and  never  can  be 
comprehended  in  a  careless  and  superficial  perusal :  you  muaty  how* 
ever*  dig  in  the  mine,  for  it  is  a  mine  of  wealth. 

In  writing  thaa,  he  proved  how  traly  Lord  Baoon  jadged, 
when  he  proclaimed  in  his  great  work  that^  "  There  are  two 
principal  services,  besides  ornament  and  illustration^  which 
philosophy  and. human  learning  perform  to  reh^on;  the  one 
consists  in  effectually  exciting  to  the  exaltation  of   God's 

;loiy,  the  other  affonling  a  singular  preservation  against  an- 

elief  and  error." 
In  the  year  1889,  Bushe  was  summoned  to  London  for  the 
purpose  of  being  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  liords  upon  the  state  of  Ireland.    Lord  Brougham  met  him^ 
and  writes : — 

*<  No  one  who  heard  the  very  remarkable  examination  of  Chief 
Justice  Bushe  could  avoid  forming  the  most  exalted  estimate  of  his 
judicial  talents.  Many  of  the  Questions  to  which  he  necessarily 
addressed  himself,  were  involved  in  party  controvert,  IrinHIIng  on 
one  side  and  the  other  great  heats ;  yet  never  was  a  more  calm  or 
a  more  fair  tone  than  that  which  he  took  and  throughout  pres^red. 
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Some  of  the  points  were  of  great  nicety ;  bat  the  discrimiflRion 
with  which  he  handled  them  was  such  as  seemed  to  remove  all  diffi* 
colty,  and  dispel  whatever  obscnritj  clouded  the  subject.  The 
choice  of  his  words  was  most  felicitous  ;  it  always  seemed  as  if  the 
fSnrm  of  expression  was  selected  which  was  the  most  peculiarly 
ad^>ted  to  convey  the  meanings  with  perfect  simplicity  and  with- 
out the  least  matter  of  exaggeration  or  of  softening.  The  manner 
of  speaking  each  sentence,  too,  betokened  an  anxiety  to  give  the 
Tery  truth,  and  the  slowness  oftentimes  showed  that  each  word  was 
eaatiously  weighed.  There  was  shed  over  the  whole  the  grace  of  a 
deliTery  alt(^ther  singular  for  its  combined  suavity  and  dignity. 
AU  that  one  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  fascination  of  his  manner, 
both  at  the  bar  and  upon  the  bench,  became  easily  credible  to  those 
who  heard  bis  evidence." 

On  this  occasion  he  was  received  with  honor,  and  with  a 
very  gratifying  display  of  regard,  by  some  of  the  most  illos- 
tiious  men  of  our  time.  Lord  Brongham  was  amongst  the 
most  noted  of  these ;  he  invited  Busbe  to  a  dinner  given 
solely  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  him.  Bushe  was  unwilling 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and,  to  his  old  friend  Charles  Phillips, 
vho  was  requested  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  him  to 
comply,  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  by  saying  that — 
be  felt  in  a  strange  place — ^infirmities  were  growing  upon 
bim — there  could  oe  no  old  associations  in  such  a  com- 
pany— for  the  last  four  years,  he  had  never  dined  out  of  his 
own  house.  At  length,  however,  he  did  consent  to  join  the 
pariv  in  Grafton-street,  at  which  there  were  present,  beside 
the  host.  Lords  Abinger  and  Denman,  Chief  Justice  Tyndal, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Chief  Justice  Doherty. 

Befernng  to  this  entertainment  which  has,  with  great  pro- 
j,  been  called  "The  Dinner  of  the  Chiefs,'*  Lord 
brougham  writes  of  Bushe : — 


Priety, 
Brouff 


"If  we  followed  him  into  the  circle  of  private  society,  the  gratifi- 
cation was  exceedingly  gpreat.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  de- 
lightful ;  for  his  conversation  made  no  effort,  not  the  least  attempt 
at  display,  and  the  few  moments  that  he  spoke  at  a  time,  all  persons 
wished  to  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged.  There  was  a  conciseness 
and  point  in  his  expressions  which  none  who  heard  him  could  forget. 
The  power  of  narrative  which  so  greatlv  'distinguished  him  at  the 
Bar  was  marvellously  shown  in  his  familiar  conversation  ;  but  the 
shortness,  the  condensation,  formed  perhaps  the  feature  that  took 
most  bold  of  the  hearer's  memory.  They  who  passed  one  of  his 
erenin^  with  bim  durine  that  visit  to  London  will  not  easily  forget 
aninstomce  of  this  matcUess  faculty,  and,  at  the  hazard  of  doing  it 
ii^itttice,  I  must  endeavour  here  to  preserve  it.     He  was  describing  a 
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Gasc^Nvho  had  sent  him  wine,  which  was  deetrojed  at  the  Custom 
House  fire  in  Dublin,  and  he  contiiTed  to  comprise  in  a  few  sen- 
tenoesy  to  all  appearance  naturally  and  without  ^forty  his  narrative 
of  the  proceedmff,  with  two  documents,  and  the  point.  <He  had 
sent  me  wine  which  was  consumed  in  Uie  Custom  House  fire,  and 
he  wrote  to  condole  with  me  on  the  loss  to  the  public,  but  espeaiaJlj 
of  the  wine,  which,  he  said,  he  found  was  bv  law  at  the  purchaser's 
risk.  I  answered,  and  offered  as  some  consolation  to  him  the  assur- 
ance that  by  law  it  was  st  the  risk  of  the  seller.' " 

In  society,  Bushe  was  gay,  witty,  and,  what  in  England 
would  be  considered,  jovial.  He  was  quick  in  rq)artee,  and 
his  bon  mots  and  epigrams  were  clever  and  catting.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  satirical  genius,  one  who  knew  him  «weU 
writes: — 

'*  When  the  Ecclesiastical  Board  was  established  in  Dublin,  the 
Commissioners  met  to  choose  its  officers.*  Amongst  those  members 
who  attended,  there  were  two  eminent  and  truly  grateful  prelates, 
upon  whom  the  individual  merits  of  the  candidates  were  pressed. 
The  candid  answer  was,  that  *  owing  their  mitres  to  the  minister, 
they  felt  bound  to  support  his  nominees.'  On  this  somewhat  start- 
ling announcement,  Bushe  quietly  wrote  across  to  Lord  Plunket-^— 
'  It  is  he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  We  are  his 
people,  and  the  sheep  of  his  pasture.'  On  the  Leinster  circuit,  t^e 
Bar  were  once  prevented  by  a  violent  storm  from  crossing  a  ferry 
called  Ballinlaw.  Amongst  its  members  there  was  a  Mr.  Cmsmt 
Oolclough,  whose  usual  travelling  appendages  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
saddle-bags.  Magnanimously  heedless  of  danger,  he  flung  the  lug- 
gage into  the  boat,  and  ordered  that  it  should  proceed.  Bushe, 
somewhat  disconcerted,  penned  his  revenge  in  the  following  im- 
promptu : — 

*  While  meaner  moIs  the  tempeet  keeps  tn  »we, 
■  Ba      ■ 


Intrepid  Colcloagh,  crossing  Ballinlaw, 
Shoiiti  to  the  boatman,  sblTering  In  hit  n 
*  Ton  carrj  Cnsar— «nd— Au  smdah-bagi.' 


A  relative  of  Bushe's,  not  remarkable  for  his  Hindoo  ablutions^ 
once  applied  to  him  for  a  remedy  for  a  sore  throat.  'Why,'  said 
Bushe  gravely,  *  fill  a  pail  with  water  as  warmly  as  you  oan  bear  it 
till  it  reaches  up  to  your  knees ;  then  take  a  pint  of  oatmeal  and 
scrub  your  legs  with  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'  *  Why,  hang  it 
man,'  interrupted  the  other,  *  this  is  nothing  more  than  wasniw 
one*  $  feet,*  *  Certainly,  my  dear  John,'  said  he,  '  I  do  admit  it  Is 
open  to  that  objection.*  There  is  an  inpromptu  of  his  upon  two  poli- 
tical agitators  of  the  day,  who  had  declined  an  appeal  to  arms,  one 
on  account  of  his  wife,  the  other  from  the  affection  in  which  he  held 
his  daughter — 

*  Two  heroes  of  Erin,  abhorrent  of  slaughter. 

Improved  on  the  Hebrew  command ; 
One  honored  his  wife,  and  the  other  his  daughter. 

That  their  days  might  be  long  in  the  Umd.*** 

*  In  power  of  sarcasm,  Bushe  was  not  equal  to  Plunket.    On  (he 
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Boshe  did  not  appear  in  Court  after  Trinity  Term^  184*1 ; 
and  in  Michaelmas  Term^  of  the  same  year^  he  was  succeeded 
bj  Edward  Pennefather.  Previous  to  his  resignation^  upon 
the  4th  of  November^  the  following  address^  drawn  up  by 
Ex-Chanoellor  Blackbume^  then  Attorney-General — was  pre- 


formatipn  of  "  All  the  Talents*'  Minktrjr,  Plunket  was  absent  fj:qm  the 
Court  of  Chancery  ooe  dajr,  wh^n  a  case  in  wbk)i  he  was  coonsel  was 
oiled*    Bnsh^  who  was  accused  at  thfi  tin^e  of  being  willing  to  join  anjf 
port/  in  power,  apolog^ed  for  Flunket's  absence  by  saying,  **  I  believe, 
mj  lord,  he  is  *  Cabinet  making,* "    When  Plunket,  ftt  length,  entered 
the  Court,  the  Chancellor  informed  him  oi  the  excuse  made,  when  he 
said,  "  Oh,  indeed,  my  Lord,  that  is  an  occupation  in  which  my  learned 
friend  would  distance  me,  as  I  was  never  either  a  turner  or  a  ioiner.** 
WchsTehesrd  it  frequently  asserted  that  Lord  Plunket  has  said  *'  His- 
tory is  only  an  old  Ahnanac ;"  we  take  this  opportunity  of  showing  the 
emnr  of  the  assertion.    In  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  XXL 
N.  &  p.  808,  in  the  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Burdett*s  motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bomau  Catholic  Claiips— February  28,  1825->Plunket 
spoke  thus: — "  Time,  as  had  been  said  by  one  of  the  clearest  observers 
of  its  effects,  was  the  greatest  innovator  of  all.    While  man  would 
Bleep  or  stop  in  his  career,  the  course  of  time  was  rapidly  dianging  the 
sspect  of  all  human  affairs.    All  that  a  wise  Government  could  do  was 
to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wings  of  time,  to  watch  his  progress, 
sad  accommodate  his  motion  to  their  flight.    Arrest  his  course  they 
coold  not;  bat  they  might  vary  the  forms  and  aspects  of  their  institu- 
tioDs,  so  as  to  reflect  his  varying  aspects  and  forms.    If  this  were  not 
the  spirit  which  animated  them,  philosophy  would  be  impertinent,  and 
kiUoTf  no  better  than  an  old  almanack.    The  riches  of  knowledge  would 
lenre  (hem  no  better  than  the  falsa  money  of  a  swindler,  put  upon  them 
at  a  value  which  once  circulated,  but  had  long  since  ceased."    Mr. 
Secretary  Peel,  at  page  820,  replies — *'  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  he 
vould  not  convert  t\ie  philosophy  of  history  into  a  miserable  almanack, 
or  represent  experience  as  a  swindler  passing  base  money  upon  man- 
kind.   I  agree  with  him,  and  I  look  back  to  history  for  the  instructive 
lesson  it  affords,  and  would  consult  experience  upon  the  abases  of  power 
in  all  ages."    A  portion  of  this  extract,  which  we  have  put  in  italics, 
^  been  considered  very  clever   and  approaching  somewhat   to  an 
aphorism,  bat  it  is  not  original ;  thirty*four  years  before  Plunket  spoke 
>^  Boewcll  had  published,  in  his  Life  of  Johnston,  the  following  remarks : 
"  Joknaon,    We  most  consider  how  very  little  histoiy  there  is ;  I'  mean 
real  authentic  history.    That  certain  kings  reigned,  and  certain  battles 
woe  fought*  we  can  depend  upon  as  true ;  but  aU  the  colouring,  all  the 
philosopi^  of  histoiy  is  conjecture.    BostoeU.    Then,  sir,  you  would 
redooe  all  hUtory  to  be  no  better  than  an  almanack,  a  mere  chronological 
loies  of  remarkable  events."    Croker*s  Boswell's  Johnson,  Vol.  IIL 
p.  241.  Ed.  1831.      Whether  Boswell  had  ever   seen  the  remark  of 
Heicier,  in  his  Nonveau  Tableau  de  Paris,  that  *'  Malet  du  Pau's  and 
suchlike  histories  of  the  Revolution,  are  no  better  than  an  old  almanack^"* 
vc  know  not ;  the  observations  of  Boswell  and  of  Lord  Plunket  may  be, 
as  JohQsoii  would  say,    "a  proof  of  coincidence,  sir,  but  not  of  pla- 
giarism." 
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sented  to  Bushe  in  the  Library  of  the  Four  Cloarts.  It  was 
read  by  Black buriie,*  and  signed  by  the  late  Thomas  Dickson, 
Q.C.,  Father  of  the  Bar.  The  entire  body  of  the  profession 
attended. 

ADDRESS.  > 

'<  Sir, — The  Bar  of  Ireland  cannot  regard  your  retirement  from  the 
Bench  on  which  you  have  so  long  presided,  without  feelines  of  the 
deepest  interest.  While  we  fervently  hope  it  may  contribute  to 
promote  your  health  and  happiness,  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  it  as 
an  occasion  on  which  to  express  the  sincere,  grateful,  and  affectionatie 
respect  which  we  have  ever  felt  for  vou,  and  which  can  never  cease 
to  be  associated  with  the  memory  of  one  so  beloved,  so  honored,  and 
revered.  It  is  to  us  a  source  of  the  purest  gratification  to  offer  our 
testimony  and  tribute  to  those  distinguishea  qualities,  social,  moral,* 
and  intellectual,  which  carried  delight  and  mstruction  into  every 
circle  within  their  influence,  and  which  formed  your  title  to  the  pre- 
eminence so  justly  and  universally  accorded  to  you.  There  is  not  a 
stage  or  period  of  your  life  in  which  we  can  fail  to  discover  proofs  of 
your  eminent  abilities  and  acquirements.  Our  University  conferred 
on  you  her  highest  honors ;  the  Historical  Society  recorded  your 
proficiency  in  all  its  literary  pursuits  ;  and  both  gave  the  early  but 
certain  promise  of  that  brilliant  career  at  the  IB^r,  in  the  Senate, 
and  on  the  Bench,  by  which  you  afterwards  became  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  your  country.  As  an  orator,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
you  surpassed  all  your  illustrious  cotemporaries ;  while  those  who 
thought  you  but  the  rival  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  conferred  on 
you  an  honor  that  might  have  satisfied  the  ambition  of  any  man. 
Deriving  from  the  richest  gifts  of  nature  all  the  endowments  essen- 
tial to  true  eloquence,  they  were  matured  and  perfected  by  culture 
and  by  study  ;  and  we  witnessed  in  you  a  rare  combination  of  mental 
powers  and  resources,  which  were  yet  to  be  rendered  irresistible  in 
their  effects,  by  dignity  and  impressiveness  of  manner,  voice,  and 
action,  which  at  once  increased  and  mellowed  the  lustre  which  your 
commanding  intellect  shed  on  every  subject  on  which  its  powers  were 
exerted.  The  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  whilst  you 
presided  there,  are,  we  believe,  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  tribunal 
m  the  land  ;  and  though  the  learned  and  eminent  persons  whose  co- 
operation and  assistance  you  enjoyed,  divide  witn  you  the  praise 
which  is  due  to  learning,  to  talent,  and  to  diligence,  we  can  easily 
discover  in  your  Lordship's  judgments  the  pure  and  classic  style,  the 
lucid  order  and  arrangement,  which  are  discernible  even  in  the 
loftiest,  and  most  impassioned  displays  of  your  eloquence.    For  your 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that.  Blackburn,  who,  as  Attorney  General, 
wrote,  read,  and  presented  this  address  to  Bushe  in  1841,  should,  in 
1806,  when  only  one  year  caUed,  have  been  the  only  dissentient,  at  the 
Bar  meeting  then  held,  to  congratulate  Curran  upon  his  nomination 
to  the  BoUs.  For  an  account  of  this  affair  see  laisn  Qdarteblt 
R£ViBW,  Vol  I.  p.  386. 
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tinifbrm  patience,  courtesy,  and  kindness,  we  are  bound  to  oflfer  jou 
our  most  grateAil  acknowledgments ;  nor  would  we  have  thus  re- 
garded as  a  mere  expression  of  oersonal  obligation,  acts  emanating  from 
pure  kindlmess  of  iiature,  and  the  principles  and  halMts  of  a  gentle- 
lUAD ;  their  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  whole  administration  of 
justice,  and  in  fostering  the  talent  and  encouraging  the  exertions  of 
the  jmior  members  of  the  profession.  We  now  bid  you  farewe)). 
if  we  hare  not  dpue  justice  to  jour  merits,  the  diffioulty  of  the  task 
mist  plead  ear  excuse ;  but  in  whateyer  Uuiffuage  it  is  conveyed,  we 
feel  that  the  sincerity  of  this  Address  will  be  its  best  claim  to  your 
Acceptance. 

S%ned  on  behalf  of  the  Bar  of  Ireland, 

Tbomas  DicjiuBOH,  Father." 

Tq  this  Addresa,  Buahe— "  the  old  man  eloqueut" — spoke 
the  following 

^Q«iivi3KS]i  OF  Tflt  Irish  Bar,— When  I  think  of  this  unanimous 
Address  of  the  assembled  Irish  Bar,  their  Father  presiding,  and  her 
Ifajeety's  Attorney-General  leading ;  when  I  see  that  it  is  an  Ad- 
dnes  aboun^ng  with  l^dness  as  it  does,  and  liberal  of  praise  be- 
stowed on  me  t>y  cultivated,  and  judicious,  and  honorable  gentle- 
iBoa  ;«^  dare  not  venture  in  this  place  to  do  more  than  return  my 
thattks }  i^  would,  overpower  me  to  state  one-half  of  what  I  feel : — 

■  Level  e«NB  loqauntnr, 

Ingentee  ftnpeat.* 

But  IB  my  retirement  I  shall  turn  to  this  document  with  £»nd  and 
proud  reooUeetion ;  and  it  shaU  be  a;  precious  legacy  to  my  children. 
Otie  WQTck  an^itto  more.  I  diould  feel  (^pressed  by  the  weight  of 
mise  un4eseryed,  if  I  were  to  arrogate  to  myself  merit  that  does  not 
Delong  to  me ;  and  I  well  know  that  whatever  satisfaction  I  was  able 
to  gnye  in  the  disdiarge  of  my  judical  du^,  I  was  enabled  to  give  it, 
l>y  Baying  sat  fto  twenty  years  surrouadea  by  venerable  and  learned 
lodges  of  my  Court — \  speak  of  the  living  and  the  dead : — and  to 
that  Bench,  and  to  the  gifted  and  enlightened  Bar  that  practised 
before  us,  I  eive  the  thanks  and  praises  that  I  owe.  Not  to  have 
avuled  mysefir  of  such  advantages  would  have  manifested  i&compe- 
teoce,  or  neglect^  or  presumption  ;  and  that  I  have  profited  by  such 
opportanities,  your  favoMlble  judgment  forbids  me  to  doubt.  I  feel» 
t$«eef9ve>  justly  proud  of  such  a  tribute.  But,  honorable  as  such  a 
tiibute  must  be»  its  value  has  been  increased  by  being  conveyed  to 
me  in  that  affectionate  and  cordial  spirit  of  unabated  regard,  to 
which,  from  youth  to  ase,  the  partiality  of  my  brother  barristers  has 
kafaitoated  me;  aad  i%  in  returning  thanini  i^  this  continuing 
fadnwsiw  I  were  to  attempt  particularising^  the  effort  would  be 
vain.  I  should  not  know  where  to  begin  or  where  to  stop ;  for,  I 
thank  God  for  it,  I  have  had,  and  still  have,  that  which  should  ac- 
company old  affe — '  honor,  love,  troops  of  fnends.'  To  those  friends 
I  most  now  bid  ftareweU.    As  indiyiduals,  may  you  be  prosperous 
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and  happy.  As  members  of  the  Bar^  may  your  influence^  and  statioiii 
and  character^  and  independence,  contribute  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation of  that  pure  administration  of  justice  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  civil  society  among  mankind.** 

Whilst  the  Address  and  Eeply  were  being  read,  the  Bar 
were  grouped  around  the  centre  table  of  the  old  Library,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  Bushe  withdrew  through 
the  large  door,  only  opened  on  State  occasions,  supported  by 
two  of  his  sons. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have  devoted  too  considerable  a 
space  to  this  memoir;  but  in  all  our  biographical  papers,  we 
have  aimed  at  the  possibility  of  doing  justice  to  those  who 
formed  the  subjects  of  our  sketches,  and  if  from  all,  some  man 
or  some  woman  sprung  from  Ireland,  and  glorifying  our 
country  by  genius  or  by  worth,  may  live  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people,  our  object  will  have  been  attained,  and  then  the  people 
of  Ireland,  who  have  forgotten,  or  who  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten, all  their  old  friends,  for  whom  they  shouted  whilst  living — 
Grattan,  (yConnell,  Moore,  will  show,  as  the  sage  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Thomas  Hobbes,  writes :  *'  The  Signs  of  Honour  are  those 
by  which  we  perceive  that  one  man  acknowledgeth  the  power 
and  worth  of  another ;  such  as  these,  to  praise,  to  masntjie,  to 
bless,**  In  preparing  this  memoir  of  Bushe  we  have  fdt  a  very 
considerable  pleasure — Almost  the  last  of  a  great  era,  he  was 
honored  to  his  grave,  and  in  a  time  like  this,  when  the  ab- 
sorption of  our  Law  Courts,  and  of  our  Viceroyalty  will  be, 
ana  must  be,  attempted,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
great  scheme  of  centralization,  it  was  but  right,  we  thought, 
to  show  fully,  how  the  Bar,  the  Irish  Bar,  acted  on  the  occa- 
sion of  that  greatest  scheme  of  centralization— ^the  Union. 
Another  point  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  Bar  is  to  that  question  recently  agitated  in  England — 
Should  barristers  act  without  the  intervention  of  an  attomejf  ? 
We  know  that  many  a  weary  heart  beats  under  the  gown  of 
the  barrister  in  the  Jfour  Courts ;  we  know  that  Hope,  term 
after  term,  grows  weaker,  as  bills  come  in  frequently,  but 
briefs  or  cases,  never,  or  rarely ;  we  know  that  men  may  feel 
disgust,  when  they  see  legal  office  giv^  as  the  price  of  pditical 
prostitution,  or  as  the  reward  of  time-serving  or  of  meanness. 
But,  when  we  look  back  tb  the  past  times,  and  whilst  we  con- 
sider the  great  jutlges  our  Bar  has  prodiuced,  we  hope,  we 
feel,  that  the  first  step  toward  the  abrogation  of  that  Bar  will 
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not  be  taken  by  its  own  members.  We  trust  that  the  time 
''wben  some  traveller  from  New  Zealand,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  solitude,  takes  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's/^  will  be  the  same  as 
that  period  in  which  the  Irish  barrister  shall  act  without  the 
intervention  of  an  attomey.-rThen,  when  the  New  Zealander 
shall  have  grown  weary  of  sketching  the  decay  of  man's 
handiwork,  he  may  long  to  commune  with  the  Omnipotent 
Architect  of  the  world,  and  to 

''Look  throagh  Nature  np  to  Nature's  God — '* 

and  in  visiting  Killamey,  or  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
maj  he  be  the  first  who  shall  teU,  that  our  country 
towns,  on  Sessions  days,  were  infested  by  a  set  of  men 
called  lawyers,  who,  in  gown,  and  wig,  and  bands,  asked 
people,  as  do  the  American  lawyers  now,  half  entreatingly, 
half  self-recommendatoiy,  "  Want  a  hamster,  do  your  busi- 
ness cheap.''  Better  anything  than  legal  touting ;  and  to  this 
touting  the  Bar  would  of  necessity  fsdl,  in  a  very  few  years 
after  the  removal  of  our  Law  Courts. 

Look  to  America,  with  its  vast  extent  of  country,  where 
one  might  expect  to  find  the  legal  profession  in  a  high  posi- 
tion; but  such  is  not  the  case,  simply  because  the  professions 
of  banister  and  attorney  have  been  amalgamated.  There  is 
uo  profession  or  business  in  America  so  low,  judged  by  the 
learning  of  its  followers,  as  the  law ;  all  Americans  admit 
this  bud,*  We  have  referred  to  this  subject  here,  as  we  believe 
that  m  no  more  fitting  place  could  it  be  introduced  than  in 
tile  memoir  of  a  patnot,  a  scholar,  an  orator,  a  lawyer,  a 
Hge,  a  Christian — ^like  Charies  Kendal  Bushe.  He  would 
have  been  proud  to  support  his  professional  honor,  as  his 
private,  even  though  his  purse  might  grow  lighter  in  the 
^ggle,  for  he  comd  feel  with  Petrarch — 

"  Povera  e  nnda  vai  filosofia. 
Dice  la  torba  al  vil  gnadagno  intesa." 

Bushe  held,  four  times,  the  office  of  Xeeper  of  the'Seals, 
and  governed  the  country  three  times  as  Lord  Justice.  He 
died,  on  the  tenth  day  of  July,  1843,  at  the  house  of  his 
^I^  Mr.  Thomas  Bushe ;  he  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 

•  See  Mttckay's  «•  Western  World." 
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Moimt  Jerome,  Harold's  Cross.  His  tomb  is  placed  in 
Section  C  of  the  burial  ground,  and  is  a  plain  obelisk  of 
monntain  granite,  capped  by  a  monumental  urn,  and  bears  the 
simple  inscription — 

CHARLES  KENDAL 
BUSHE. 

JULY   10th,   1843. 

"  And  thus  we  leave  our  good  Judge  to  receive  a  just  re- 
ward of  his  integrity  from  the  Judge  of  Judges,  at  the  great 
assize  of  the  world/'* 


Art.  IV.— ENGLISH  CONVIVIAL  SONG  WEITEE8. 

1.  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana. — A  BtbHo^aphical  Account  of 

the  Musical  and  Poetical  Works  published  in  England 
during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  under 
the  Titles  of  Madrigals^  Ballets,  Ayres^  Canzonets.  By 
Edward  F.  Eimbault,  LL.D.,  r.S.A.,  1  vol.  8vo.  Lon- 
don :  John  Bussell  Smith. 

2.  A  Little  Booh   of  Songs   and  Ballads,   gathered  from 

Ancient  Music  Booksy  MS.,  and  Printed,  By  Edward 
F.  Eimbault,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  1  vol.  Svo.  London : 
John  Russell  Smith. 

3.  Lyra  Urbanica  ;  or  the  Social  Effusions  of  the  Celebrated 

Captain  Charles  Morris  of  the  Life  Guards,  2  vols.  Svo. 
London :  Sichard  Bentley. 

There  are,  in  no  modem  language,  so  many  songs,  beautiful 
in  thought,  poetic  in  inspiration,  charming  and  melodious  in 
structure,  as  in  the  English.  We  possess  songs  that  steal 
into  the  heart  in  its  hours  of  gloom,  and  brighten  all  its  sor- 
rows like  a  dream  of  heaven;  songs  that  sung  round  the 
winter  fire,  bring  back  the  days  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  joy, 
when  those  between  whose  faces  and  ours,  the  veil  of  death  is 
drawn,  were  beside  us  in  all  the  pride  of  health  and  strength ; 
songs  that  call  up  the  dreams  of  half  forgotten  joys,  and  from 


•  Fuller's  **  The  Oood  Judge. 
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the  dim  past  bring  back  once  more  the  glowing  visions  of  that 
time,  when  life  was  but  the  dawning  of  a  long  summer  day  of 
hliss,  erewe  had  learned  to  know  with  Fenwick,  that  ''youth 
is  bat  the  death  of  infancy,  and  manhood  bat  the  death  of 
joaih,  and  to-morrow  but  the  death  of  to-day ;"  songs  that 
make  the  heart  sweU^  and  the  nulse  quicken,  at  the  memory  of 
great  deeds  of  high  and  noble  daring;  songs  that  cause  the 

Jes  to  ^ten,  and  the  breast  to  throb,  as  some  old  ballad,  or 
jming  story^  tells  how  sorrow,  or  pain,  or  disappointment 
has  crashed  a  noble  spirit;  songs  that  in  the  deep  poetry  of 
thought,  or  in  the  flowing  strain  of  a  glorious  melody,  send  all 
the  heavenly  portion  of  our  nature  upward  to  its  primal  home^— 

"  Strildiig  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bomid— ** 

Boogs  80  sweet,  so  touching,  that,  as  thev  steal  upon  the  ear  in 
a  80&,  alow  cadence,  or  swell  upon  the  air  in  a  deep,,  fall 
diapason,  we  recall  the  memoty  of  some  summer  momine 
when  we  watched  a  sky-lark,  trilling  as  he  soared,  till  poised 
in  an  atmosphere  of  his  own  sweet  music.  Moore,  whose 
songs  come  upon  the  listener's  ear,  like  the  music  of  fairy  land, 
lemembered  in  the  morning  vision  of  a  past  night's  dream ; 
Bailej,  whose  lyrics  are  the  relics  of  a  poet's  mind,  spoiled  by 
a  drawing-room  malaria  of  fashion,  and  perfame,  and  foppery ; 
Lover,  whose  songs,  like  his  genius,  are  ever  fresh,  and  fraught 
with  charms  that  prove  the  land  and  the  race  fiom  which  he 
spronff;  Mrs.  Norton,  whose  birth-right  is  fancy,  and  eloquence, 
and  glowing  thought ;  Felicia  Hemans,  whose  life  was  bat  a 
brief  span  of  time,  in  which  all  her  hours  were  devoted  to 
poetiy,  the  strains  of  whose  melody  can  never  be  forgotten  till 
sU  that  glorifies  nature,  or  makes  love,  and  hope,  and  truth,  a 
heaven,  shall  have  passed  away  for  ever ;  Motherwell,  whose 
feanie  Morrison^*  and  My  Held  u  like  to  rend,  Willie,  touch 

*  What  an  exquisite  picture  these  lines  present  of  the  child  lorers — 

0  ter,  dMT  jMnto  Morrlion 

Th«  tboohu  o*  k^-guw  yewi 
aUli  fling  UmIt  ihadovrs  ower  my  patli, 

Attdbandmj  een  wi*  tcwis 
nvbttadrnj  cm  wi'  wkA,  MAt  tflsn, 

And  Mir  and  tick  I  pino, 
A*Mnoi7 ^^ saminoDt  vp 

The bttttebllnk*  o' laogfyna 


'^^thin  wt  larlt  Uk  liber  weel, 

Tvibilna,  aadbotse  iMsnl  Thr  Upa  were  on  thj  1cmod«  but 

Hj  leeeon  wu  In  tliee. 


'Twu  then  we  sat  on  m  Uigh  bink. 

To  leir  Uk  llher  leer ; 
And  tonei,  and  loolu,  and  nttUes  wire 
■bed. 

Remembered  erermalr. 


I  wonder.  Jeanie,  alien  yet, 

Wben  iltting  on  that  blnk. 
Cheek  tonehin'  cheek,  loof  lock'd  in  loof, 

VHiat  oar  wee  heads  conld  think  ? 
When  baith  bent  doon  ower  ae  braid  page, 

wr  a  boik  on  oar  knee. 
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the  feelings  like  the  last  bitter  sob  of  a  breaking  heart ;  James 
Ho^  gloriona  James  Hogg,  with  his  bright  fancies,  and 
quaint  thoughts,  his  genial  humor,  and  his  true  soultd  na- 
turalness; greatest  of  all,  brightest  glon  of  English  song 
writers,  the  bard  of  nature,  the  self-taofi^t,  ^wing,  ardent 
child  of  genius  and  of  song,  the  poet  of  ever;  passion  and  of 
every  fe^g  that  heayen  has  placed  in  the  breast  of  man,  he 
whose  lays  are  but  the  outpourings  of  his  own  great,  deep 
heart — fiobert  Bums — them,  all  these,  and  with  them  Bam- 
say,  and  Sheridan,  and  Bibden,  and  Campbell,  and  Charies 
Swain,  form  the  glory  of  our  modem  sonr-writers. 

We  do  not,  however,  confine  the  Ijric  oards  of  England  to 
the  epoch  of  which  Bobert  Boms  is  the  earhest,  as  he  is  alio 
the  chief.  Who,  in  looking  through  Doctor  Bimbault's  most 
admirable  volumes,  wUl  not  feel  pride  at  the  many  charming 
songs  that  grace  oar  langu^  1  What  lover  of  English  music 
will  not  recall  Ben  Jonsos's  songs,  in  which  every  thought  is 
bright  and  tender,  as : — 

Follow  a  ihkdow,  it  (till  flies  joa ; 

Seam  to  fl;  it,  ft  will  purine ; 
80  court  a  mutreu,  the  denies  yon ; 

I<et  her  alone,  the  will  court  jon, 
Baj  are  not  women  trolf,  them, 
S^Ud  bnt  the  ihadows  of  oi  men  ? 


Oh  do  not  wanton  with  those  ejea. 
Lest  1  be  sick  with  aeeing ; 

Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise. 
Lest  ahame  destroj  their  being. 

Or  as  in — 

Kiu  me,  sweet  1  the  warj  lover 
Can  joor  favours  keep  and  cover. 
When  the  common  courting  jaj 
AH  your  bounty  will  betraj. 
Kiu  ag^ ;  no  creature  comes. 

Who  forgets  the  gallant,  courtly  Baleigfa,  and — 
He;  down  a  down,  did  Diu  sing, 
Amongst  her  virgins  utting, 
Than  love  there  u  no  vainer  thing. 
For  maidens  more  unfitting : 
And  solfainb  I  with  a  down  down  derry . 
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Or  who  recollects  not — 

Shall  I9  like  a  hermit,  dwell» 
On  a  rock,  or  in  a  cell. 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  IS  misfiing  of  my  hearty 
To  bestow  it  where  I  m^y 
Meet  a  rival  every  day  ? 
If  she  undervalnes  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Who  does  not  recall  Suckling's — '*  Why  so  wan  and  jpale, 
fond  lover  ?"    Who  does  not  remember  Waller's-- 

Oo,  lovely  rose  I 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 
That  now  she  knows 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Or  that  exquisite  ballad — 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less. 

Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay  ; 
But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 

Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away.* 

Then  we  have  Carew,  and — 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  aomires. 
Or  from  8tar4tKe  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires ; 


*Hov  exquisitely  WaUer  and 
Tennyson  sing  in  the  following 
Tenes.  We  know  not  whether  the 
trimnungCavalier-Boundhead  poet, 
or  the  lAureate,  is  ,the  sweeter 
songBter: — 

ON  A  GIRDLE. 
Aat  which  h«r  stondar  watst  eonflnod 
BhaU  now  my  Joyftil  tcmplM  tdnd  t 
Ko  ino—rehltwt  would  giTe  hla  orown, 
Hii  trms  adght  do  irhat  this  hM  dono. 

It  *M  1B7  hcftvon*!  otremMt  qthero* 
Tbe  pal*  which  bdd  tiwt  lovelj  deer. 
}h  J^f  my  STl«r,  mj  hopo,  my  love^ 
DidaD  wtthln  this  drde  more  1 

A  narrow  compass  I  and  yet  thara 
Ovritaa  that's  good,  and  all  that's  iklr  t 
6i?a  ma  bot  what  this  riband  bonnd, 
Tika  all  tha  raat  tha  lan  foaa  roand. 

Wauks. 


SONG. 

It  Is  tha  millar's  dangbtar. 

And  ihe  Is  grown  lo  dear,  bo  dear , 
That  1  woold  M  tha  Jewel 

That  trambles  In  her  ear  : 
For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I'd  toneh  her  oheeka  lo  warm  and  white. 

And  I  wonld  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty»  dainty  waist, 

And  her  heart  wotdd  beat  against  me» 
In  lorrow  and  In  rest ; 

And  I  should  know  If  It  beat  right, 

rd  clasp  it  round  10  dote  and  tight. 

And  I  would  be  the  neoklace. 
And  all  day  long  to  fkU  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom 
With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs. 

And  I  would  Ue  so  light,  to  light, 

I  should  scarce  be  unolasp*d  at  night. 

Tbitntsoii. 
Song  {n  **  The  Mitter'i  Daughterr  . 
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As  old  time  makes  these  deoaji 

So  his  flame  will  pass  awaj. 
But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind. 

Gentle  thoughts  and'  cahn  desires. 
Hearts  with  equal  love  oombtnedy 

Kindle  never-dying  fires. 
Where  these  are  not,  I  demise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips  or  eyes. 

Who  does  not  recollect  Lovelace's  famous  ''When  Love 
with  unconfined  wings/'  and  Herrick's  "  Fair  Daffodils/'  and 
"  Her  eyes  the  ^low-worm  lend  thee,**  and  "  Gather  sweet 
Bose  buds/*  But  our  paper  is  not  devoted  to  English  song 
writers  generally ;  so  we  turn  to  that  band  of  bards  who  have 
written  convivial  songs. 

We  take  it  to  be  a  general  rule^  that  most  ^reat  poets  could, 
had  they  been  so  inclined,  have  penned  convivial  lyrics.  The 
heart  of  the  true  poet  is  ever  young  and  ever  joyous,  and 
when  turning  to  itself  for  consolation  or  hope,  in  sorrow  or 
in  misfortune,  it  ever  finds  relief.  So  it  was  with  Tasso.  So 
it  was  with  Lovelace,  when  he  sang : — 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  a  hermitage. 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  firee^«- 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

!Enjoy  such  liberty. 

The  true  poet  loves  all  nature,  and  all  her  gifts.  Her  sun- 
shine is  not  more  bright  than  that  which  gleams  from  the 
heaven  within  his  own  breast ;  apd  thgugh  grief  gome  upon 
him,  though  hia  ibnn  be  bent,  and  his  footstep  ^w,  yet 
his  he*it  IS  light  and  bounding,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  a 
sober  Pantagruelist  he  finds  a  balm  for  every  sorrow,  and  a 
soother  for  everv  care. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  poet  becomes  a  convivial  song  writer  ; 
and  as  there  can  be  no  great  bard  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  so 
there  can  be  no  good  convivial  songs  in  any  la;nguage,  unless 
the  people  who  speak  it  have  arrived  at  that  phase  of  civiti- 
zation  $1  lea^t,  where  the  in,terchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
is  held:  tQ  form  a  considerable  porticm  of  the  enjoyment  whidi 
rational  beings  experience  when,  gathered  together,  they  "  ait 
at  good  men's  feasts." 
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The  sayage  who  gorges  himself  with  the  grilled  buttock  of 
his  captured  enemy  has^  in  his  wild  gibberish^  no  melody  of  a 
ooDTivial  character.  He  has  his  songs  which  tell  him  that  his 
opponents  have  been  scalped,  or  which  relate  the  stories  of 
savage  wooings,  bat  these  are  only  the  natural  feelings  of 
every  heart  beating  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world— revenge 
and  love. 

Passing  from  the  savage  to  the  semi-civilized^  we  come  to 
the  Bossian  serf^  and  to  the  English  railway  navey.  They 
nn^of  eating  and  of  drinking;  they  sing  too  of  love^  that 
is  tney  sing  of  women^  but  of  convivial  songs  they  are  en- 
tirely ignorant.  The  navey  has  no  song  that  speaks  to  his 
hearty  save  through  the  medium  of  his  palate  or  of  his  eyes. 
Of  that  which  pleases  his  palate  he  sings  : — 

Oh !  I  wish  I  had  a  piece  o'  pork. 

With  fat  three  inches  thick* 
I'd  tuck  it  in,  'twould  blow  me  out» 

And  swell  me  like  a  tick. 

Singing  of  his  sweet-heart,  and  how  he  means  to  please 
her,  he  bieUows  : — 

Oh !  my  wesket  it  is  red> 

And  my  jacket  it  is  bluCf 
Oh  1  my  wesket  it  is  red. 

And  my  jacket  it  is  blue ; 
Oh !  my  wesket  it  is  red. 

And  my  jacket  it  is  blue ; 
I'm  a  chick-a-leary  cove. 

And  she  loves  me  too. 

Passing  from  the  navey  to  the  English,  Irish  and'  Scotch 
peasants,  we  find  in  their  songs  the  first  approach  to  that 
species  of  lyric  which  is  properly  called  convivial.  We  care 
not  how  simple  the  idea,  how  rough  the  metre,  ill-designed 
the  construction  of  the  song,  if  it  tell  of  friendship,  and 
of  warm  hearts^  of  bright  eyes,  or  of  smiling  faces ;  if  it  be 
cakulated  to  make  men  sit  closer  round  the  table,  and  forget, 
in  the  enjovment  of  the  hour,  the  cares  and  carks  of  the 
jarring  world  of  day  light — ^the  song  which  does  this, 
whether  sung  at  Greenwich  vrith  claret  or  champagne — be- 
side a  babbling  bum — ^in  a  quiet  glen  of  the  Highlands,  around 
a  still  of  Scotch  whisky— on  a  mountain  side,  far  off  in 
the  wilds  of  Erris,  or  by  a  tub  of  potheen  upon  the  breast 
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of  the  erei  prions  Galteeo,  vhere  thej  tower  over  the  braad, 
dear  bosom  of  the  "  Spacious  Shenan  spreading  like  a  Sea — " 
no  matter  where,  or  when,  or  how  suDg,  if  the  song  possess 
that  power  we  have  indicated — it  is  a  convivial  song,  soch  u 
wonld  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Horace,  and  have  caused 
his  bleared  eves  to  twinkle — it  would  have  rejoiced  the  joUy 
soul  of  Babelais,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  joined  in 
the  chorus,  with  a  spirit  as  rolicking  as  that  with  which,  in 
bis  young  davSj  he  led  the  roistering  Juniors  in  the  old 
song  called  "  The  Tailor."* 

The  great  superiority  which  England  possesses  in  the  nnni- 
bet  and  beauty  of  its  convivial  songs,  arises,  we  think,  from 
the  peculiatly  social  character  of  the  people  in  these  kingdoms. 
France  has  its  Chanson  i  Boire,  and  Qermany  has  its  Punch 
songs,  but  they  are  of  a  class  very  different  indeed  from  those  in 
our  language.  Nearly  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  English  drinking  song  of  merit  was  written,  and  during 
these  three  centuries,  the  noblest  poets  of  these  kingdoms  have 
paid  their  vows  to  Bacchus,  and  have  sung  his  praises  like 
genuine  worshippers.  And  they  were  right.  The  wisest  and  the 
best  of  men  have  been,  not  topers,  bat  wine  drinkers,  and  have 
neither  shirked  the  bottle  nor  concealed  their  regard  for  it. 
Erasmus,  in  the  Colloquies,  thus  expresses  his  opinions  in  the 
persons  of  Austin  and  Christian : — 

"  At.  Diualvun  abi  bibero :  sicmidem  Absnrdnm  fuerit  aicco  pi- 
lato  de  qiueatioae  vinoMi  disputare.  Prsbibo  tibi,  Christiane.  Propino 
tibi  huDc  icjphum  dimidiatum.  Ch.  Accipio  aba  te  libenter.  Sil 
s&lati.  Proiit.  Av.  Jam  accingor,  ut  me  misaum  fociu.  Ego  meo 
more  pnepostere  fovifun.  Quod  Boccho  pueritue  effigiem  tribuerint, 
id  babet  mvsterii,  quod  vinum  potum  euros  et  sollicitudines  Mumit 
nostriB   eximit,   hilaritaleuique   quaodan)   inducit.      Quare  Miiibni 

iinoque  ipai*  juveotam  quaudaiu  redder«  videtuTi  dum  et  bilarioTM 
kdt  et  formosiores :  id  quod  Horatios,  cum  multia  in  \wat,  tna 
pntcipue  his  veriibus  aperte  teatatur : 

'  Ad  mare  cum  veni,  generosum  et  lene  require. 
Quod  curas  abiga^  quod  cum  ape  divite  manet 
Id  venas  aniinumque  meum,  quod  verba  minbtret. 
Quod  me  Lucanse  juvenem  commendet  amicn.** 

Kam  quod  huic  Poetos  dicarunt  deo,  id  signiGcatam  volniue  eiu- 

S'cor,  quod  viDum  et  ingenium  eicitat,  et  facundiam  raiui«trat:  que 
10  Poete  tnat  aptissima.     Unde  frigeut  carmiaa  qun  scribnntui 
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wm  potoribos.    Est  quidem  igneos  suapte  natura  i 

mbitis  Njmphis  redditur  temperantior.  Habes  quod 

l^hil  unquam  audxvi  TemixnilEiia  dioi  ab  homine  Poeta  D^gnus  es 

qui  bibfts  gemma."* 


Bacohasy  sed  ad- 
querebas?  Ch. 


Bnsmn  wis  rigfat ;  wine^  or  mdx  liquor  as  tike  poet  pos- 
sessed^ has  eyer  formed  the  sabject  of  his  song,  when  he  Imd 
become  saffidentlj  civilized  to  aid  digestion  by  pleasant  con- 
Tsrsation,  and  hM  learned  that  there  were  better  enjoyments 
in  life  than  gorging  1^  a  hruley  and  sleeipiiig  till  nature  had 
worked  the  core  of  bis  repletion.  Thus  it  is  that  Macrobins^ 
in  his  chapters  entitled  Satumaliorum  Oonviviorum  advises ; 
thus  it  is  that,  in  old  times  and  in  new,  the  poet  has 
ever  pndsed  bis  favorite  tipple.  Horace  sung  of  lUfiittian, 
Bisbq>  Still  of  ale,  Tom  jyUrfey  of  wine,  Bobert  Bams,  and 
the  writer  of  2%e  Oruiskeen  Lavm,  of  whisky  punoh*  Men  of 
all  classes,  of  all  times,  of  all  caltings,  have  written  of  wine — 
ha^  written  convivial  songs,  and  have  acknowledged  that 
tiiey  frequently  found  a  genial  aid  in  a  moderate  use  of  the 
bottle* 

Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  wasnSade  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  at 
the  death  of  the  formor  prelate  Plato,  and  who  was  the  frigid 
and  oonespondent  of  St  Gregory  of  Tonrs,  and  the  chaplain 
and  director  of  St.  Badegundes  during  her  life,  and  her  bi(^ 
npher  after  her  death,t  tells  Gregory  that  some  of  his  works 
were  produced,  *'  inter  poculo."  J 

Johnson  shunned  wine — becauw  he  loved  it  too  well.  He 
conld,  as  he  said,  '^  be  abstemious,  but  not  moderate/' 
Addi»)n,  we  all  know,  was  a  true  son  of  Bacchus,  and  Pope 
was  a.toper,  but  a  secret  toper,  as  Dr.  King  writes  :^— 

"  Pope  and  I,  with  mj  Lord  Orrery  and  Sir  Harry  Bedingfield, 
^BantA  witti  the'  late  Earl  of  Burlington.  After  the  first  course 
Pope  grew  siok,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  When  dinner  was  ended, 
ana  the  cloth  removed,  my  Lord  Bnrlinffton  said  he  would  go  out, 
snd  see  what  was  hecome  of  Pope.    And  soon  after  tiiey  returned 


*  ConoquiaFamiliaria—Convivium  Profitnum. 

t  HisTerses  to  St.  Badegundes  and  her  sister  Agnes  upon  receipt  of 
fnutaad  floirers  are  rery  curious.    Fortunatus  was  not  more  fortunate 
in  escaping  scandal  than  St.  Jerome,  and  thought  himself  bound  to 
vrite  that  his  feeling  for  Agnes  was  innocent ;  his  words  are— 
**  CeletU  affeetn,  non  eiimlne  eorporlf  uUo." 

t  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Tom.  YIII. 
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together.  But  Pope,  who  had  been  casting  up  his  dinner,  looked 
very  pale,  and  complained  much.  Mf  Lord  sslied  him  if  he  would 
bare  gome  mulled  wine  or  a  glati  of  old  sock,  which  Pope  refiued. 
I  told  m;  Lord  Burlington  that  he  wanted  a  dram,  upon  which 
the  little  man  eipregged  some  resentment  aguost  me,  and  said  he 
would  not  taste  anj  spirits,  and  that  he  abhorred  drams  as  much  as 
1  did.  However  I  persisted,  and  assured  m;  Lord  Burlmgton  that 
he  could  not  obligfi  our  friend  more  at  that  instant  than  by  ordering 
a  large  glass  of  cherrr  brandy  to  ba  set  before  him.  This  was  done, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  mj  Lord  was  acquainting  ta 
with  an  affair  which  engwed  onr  attention.  Pope  had  Hpped  np  all  the 
brandy.  Pope's  frame  of  body  did  not  promise  long  life  ;  but  he 
certainly  hastened  his  death  by  feeding  mach  on  high^seasoned 
dishes,  and  drinliing  spirits." 

Ambrose  Fai^*  will  have  it  tliat  wine  is  a  cure  for  manj 
evils  of  our  flesh,  and  so  thought  that  most  ingenious  of 
grammarians,  MacrobinB.t 

Sit  Thomas  Brown  devotes  a  chapter  to  prove,  that  while 
it  is  bad  to  get  drank  once  a  month,^  yet  that  the  glass  taken 
in  moderation  ia  much  to  be  recommended.  So  thought  Plato, 
and  so  Aristotle  advises ;  thus  when  the  wise,  the  learned,  the 
Christian,  and  the  heathen,  write  in  praise  of  wine,  and  re- 
commend it  ia  their  prose,  who  oan  wonder  that  the  world 
should  love  it,  and  that  it  should  form  the  theme  of  the  poet's 
song- 

The  earliest  convivial  lyric  of  not«,  written  in  these  king- 
doms, is  that  from  the  pen  of  Walter  Mapes,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  who,  as  Camden  writes,  "In  the  time  of  King  Henry 
II.  filled  England  with  his  meriments,  and  confessed  his  love 
to  good  liquor  with  the  causes,  in  this  manner  :"— 

*  Surgeon  to  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who,  though  Ambrose  was  a  ProtM- 
tant,  saved  hiin  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthalomew'a  Daj — aee  %aii- 
tome.  "  Hommes  Illustres  Grands  Capitainei  Franks."  Art.  ChailM 
IX.  Boy  de  France,  Pari  was  surgeon  to  thr«e  king*  soooei^rely. 
In  his  belief  in  monsters  be  excels  eTen  Pliny  or  Livf . 

•f  Macrobiui  makes  one  of  his  gaeate  contend  that  women  are  nnaUe 
to  drink  wine.  In  the  same  quantities  as  men,  because  they  are  of  a 
warmer  constitution.  The  speaker  attempts  to  prove  tbeawmtt  bytbe 
bet,  that  when  incrementation  was  practised  at  Bome  it  was  the  costom 
tobnm  one  female  with  every  lix  m^es.  The  female  was  placed  on  tc^of 
the  pile,  and  her  oily  softness  was  supposed  to  render  the  six  males  un- 
der more  inflammable.  What  will  MisaGraveairs  say  totbisindigni^ — 
A  woman  dead  or  living,  treated  as  nothing  better  than  an  oil  tub  I 
For  a  very  amusingadviceonwinedrinkingsce  Kitchiner's  "Art  of  In- 
vigorating and  Prolonging  Life,"  p.  80;  see  also  in  Walker's  "Original" 
the  papers  on  the   "  Art  of  Dining."  * 

t  Works,  Vol.  III. p.  171.  Ed.  IPSS. 
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Mihl  Ml  proMtHam  in  talMnuk  vorl, 
Vlmm  dt  •ppoiitmn  morleotls  orl  { 
Ut  dleuit»  dim  Tenerlnt,  angeloraiii 

J)«iu  ift  propltios  halo  potmtoii. 
Focnlii  MwMitor  «oimi  laoeroA, 

Cor  Jmhornm  nectar*  volaK  ad  ni- 
perna. 

Slihl  apit  dnldos  Tinnm  in  tabenia, 

Quin  qaod  aqua  mlseolt  pnBsttlis 
pioeerui. 
9aam  eakqpt  proprinm  dat  natnra  nranus, 

Ef o  Dnnqoam  potal  aerlbere  Jcjaniu ; 

M«  Mnoiiin  Tinccrc  P06Mt  puer  anas, 

Sit  iDD  et  J«jttnhun«  odi  tanquam  fturat. 
CnicaiqiM  proprinm  oat  natnra  doranm, 

£(0  Temw  tuign*,  Tinum  bibo  bo- 


Bt  quod  bftbent  melias  doUa  eanpo* 

nnm. 
Tale  Tinum  genarat  coplam  lanno- 

num. 
Talao  vertM  Ikeio,  qnal«  Tinom  bibo. 
Nihil  pownm  icribare,  nisi  nimpto 

clbo, 
NihU   Talet    panltus    quod    jejunot 

icribo« 
Naaonem  pott  calioes  carmine  pnelbo 
Mihl  nnnqnam  spiritos  propbette  datnr, 
Nlai  tunc  cum    ftierit   venter  bene 

satur. 
Cum  in  aroe  eerebri  Baccfane  domi- 

natur. 
In  me  Pbcabnt    Irralt,  ao  mtranda 

ftturl 


This  soDg  has  been  thus  imitated  by  Eobert  Harrison^ 
of  Durham^  the  early  teacher  bf  Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell : — 


I'm  li'd:— ni  in  tome  tavern  lie, 

Wken  I  letnm  to  dntt  i 
And  litTt  the  bottle  at  mj  month, 

Tt  oielttaa  mj  dry  oratt : 
Tkti  the  choice  tplrito  of  the  akiet 

(Who  kaow  my  vxA  It  meUow} 
^  MJtlt  Godt.  propitlont  tmlle ! 
^  Bert  oomet  an  honest  feHow. 
Vf  ianp  of  UA  lU  kindle  up 
.with  ipiriu  ttout  at  Hector ; 
Vpra  the  tanoe  of  wbieh  I'U  rise 

And  OQtff  celestial  nectar. 
■7  lord  l&Titet  me,  and  X  ttarra 
^On  water  mixed  with  wine ; 
Bet.  at  r/U  GrmpM,  I  get  It  neat. 

And  never  firil  to  aldne. 
'««*cry man hlo  proper  gift 

Dune  Natnro  gives  eomplete : 
■t  faemour  i»-befbre  I  wrtte^ 

I  alwajt  love  to  cat. 


For,  when  I'm  tcanty  of  good  cheer, 

I'm  but  a  boy  at  bett : 
80  hunger,  thtrit,  and  Tjrbum-tree 

I  eqnallj  detest. 
Give  mo  sood  wine,  my  verset  are 

Aa  good  as  man  can  make  *em  1 
But  when  I've  none,  or  drink  it  amall. 

You'll  tay.  *  The  devil  take  em :' 
For  how  can  any  thing  that't  good 

Come  ft-om  an  empty  vetsel  ? 
Bmrilont-ting  efen  Ovid't  iclf 

Let  me  but  wet  my  whittle. 
liVith  belly  full,  and  neart  at  ease. 

And  all  the  man  at  home, 
I  grow  prophetic,  and  can  talk 

0/  wondroua  thlngi  to  come 
When,  on  my  braln't  high  citadcK 

8tronff  Saecktu  tltt  in  ttatc. 
Then  Pkabus  joinn  the  Jolly  god, 

And  all  1  say  it  great. 


Tht  first  drinking  song  possessing  merit,  in  our  hin- 
gnage,  is  in  the  second  act  of  the  old  comedy  entitled  Oam" 
«wr  Gurton's  Needle,  which  was  acted  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1551,  and  printed  in  the  year  1575. 
The  comedy  was  written,  as  appears  from  the  title  page,  ''  By 
Mr.  8.,  Mister  of  Artes ;"  and  Mr.  8.  is  now  supposed  to 
have  been  Dr.  Still,  afterward  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
The  song  is  the  opening  chorus  of  the  second  act,  and  the  re- 
gain is  remarkable,  as  it  appears,  from  its  frequent  use  in 
subsequent  songs,  to  have  become  popular :  — 


I  nmot  sat  but  little  meat. 
My  itomaoh  It  not  good ; 
»n  awe  I  think  that  I  can  drink 
J*[Mi  him  thai  weart  a  hood.* 
^^0«|h  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 
IneihtagamaeoMet 


I  staflb  my  tkin  to  ftill  within, 

Of}o\j  Koode  ale  and  olde, 
Backe  and  tidet  go  bare,  go  bare, 

Booth  Coot  and  hande  go  colde  j 
•Bat,  belly,  Qod  tend  thee  good  ale  lnoughe« 

Whether  It  be  new  or  olde  I 


*  A  monk. 
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rjolinwdi  mlai 
k*  Midilda,  Ac. 


MfolSt'* 


Tben  doth  iba  uon 


AniL  ull 

Backs  u' 
Now  ]«t 


,  p«ui.    .-mlicut,Itoolum7pwt 
thli Jolt  lead  tia  ■ndoUi'! 
IB  Md  iliu,  Ao.  fto. 


iren  u  good  Mlowi  ilHnid  da 
CT  ibaU  not  mlix  to  hait  tta*  l 
jood*  ait  dolh  brlof  t  mm  to. 
id  >1  (oods  KolM  Uwt  hare 

>r  bHTs  ibBm  liutalj  trotde. 


Our  next  Bpecimen  is  from  Antony  Munday's  "Sanquei  <^ 
daintie  Conceils :  fumiahed  loith  verie  delicate  and  choyae  In- 
ventions, to  delight  their  Mindet  vho  take  Pteature  in  Mu- 
tique :  and  Ihere-witAall  to  sin^  ttoeete  DiUiee,  either  to  tie 
Lute,  £andora*  VirgmaUe»,i  or  ante  other  Instrwneni.  Pits' 
lished  at  the  Detire  of  bothe  honorable  and  worthip/ult  Per- 
tonagei,  mho  have  had  Copies  of  diver*  of  the  Dittiet  heerein 
contained.  Written  dy  A,  M.  Servaunle  to  the  Queenes  mott 
arcellent  Majetlie.  Honot  alit  Artie.  At  London,  printed  bg 
J.  C.  for  Edward  White,  and  are  to  be  told  at  the  Signe  g/" 
the  Gunne.al  the  Utile  North  Doore  ofPaulee.  Anno  1688." 
The  song  refers  to  the  story  of  the  three  officers  of  the  guard 
of  Darius,  who  presented  him  with  three  vise  sentences.  One 
said,  "  Wine  is  Strongest."  The  second  said  "  The  King  is 
Strongest."  The  third  said, '  Woman  is  Strongest,  but  Truth 
overcometh  all  things." 
'■  Tbe  tint  that  spoke  of  the  Btrencfth  of  wine,  began  to  prove  hu 
lument  first,  m  followeth :  according  u  it  is  written  in  the  third 


Dlttj  maj  b«  mng  to  the 

■QnwlTanl  G^lllard.' 
.1  a  tbln;  of  itrtngth  li  irlii*, 
celTMh  (Tsry  one. 
^n  ibenin  del.Bhl  t 
indeofUiskliiiiud  tatfavlwH 
.Ob  t^atUla  llkenHR. 


Wtne  makelfa  In  cqiulilj ; 
Tl»  piwre.iDan  and  itie  ogilllij  wi 


Andpiwt  Ihrir  ownint 
And  alflbelrvonli  width  i 
TIU  viM  baia  brought  Ibe 


arltob, 


nlnd  In  tliili  drtnk. 


iTTlelb  wllbltlBoha  might.' 
I  retard  ot  iinui|  or  rQbtt 


Wtnt  inrncth  eiarlo  p«ul>a  thoniht 
Tojo,.nd»ladn8i«prfl«ntliei 
So  that  all  thij  vblch  jrlnka  Itaereof, 

*  A  itringed  mnucal  instrument  like  the  lute. 

f  A  mniicsl  Initnunent  Btrung  Uk«  a  apionet,  but  thaped  like* 
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The  next  specimen  is  from  ''  Bacchu^^  Bountie :  Describe 
ing*  the  ddnmaire  Deitie  of  Au  iountifull  Godhead^  in  the 
SojfoU  ObeerfXMce  of  his  gr^at  Feast  of  PerUicost"  It  was 
published  in  the  year  1693,  and  bears  the  name  of  *'  Philip 
f oulface  of  Ali-Foord,  Student  in  good  Fellowship/' 


Bm&j  Baeoof.  god  of  wlaes, 

Cheeft  maiotalncr  of  our  Tlnct, 

8ttck«rth«  loiile*  in  grecfo  which  pln«a  ,■ 

Water  to  drinke,  I  hold  not  gooda. 

Thy  jniee,  O  Bacchns,  hreeda  best  blood. 

Neoter,  good  Baecfana,  Nectar  aend, 

Braw  Ba6diiu,  do  they  bountr  lend : 

Uato  Tom  Tvpaej  atand  a  frend, 

And  Mth^flune  will  ncrer  ende 

Neetar,  sweet  Nectar,  ia  my  wish, 

Bebold  my  tankard  and  my  diab. 

As  my  plate,  1  have  it  aolde, 

Aod  Ibr  pare  broath  my  money  tolde  ; 

Tft  eaoe  agalne  let  me  bebolde, 

bVfvy  moning  warm  or  oolde. 


Napple  Uqnor,  atoat  and  bolde. 

Commended  and  boaated. 

In  a  pot  trimly  toaated. 

The  pot*s  feet  finely  roasted 

In  a  wortble  flro. 

And  flrat  of  all  for  my  part. 

To  beaiege  and  aaoke  the  outirte. 

Till  it  warma  me  well  at  nart. 

And  then  doe  I  it  feele 

Sincke  downe  Into  my  heele : 

And  80  next  to  take  the  palnea 

To  paaae  upward  through  the  vatnea. 

And  aoake  withall  into  theae  bralCMi 

Which  witleaa,  now  !  remaina 

For  want  of  good  llqaor. 


The  following  extract  is  from  the  same  sheet,  and  of  a  higher 
order  of  composition : — 


The  Goda  of  Love, 

Which  raigne  aboTO, 
Malataln  tfaia  feaat : 

Let  Baccbna  find 

Tbfir  hearts  moat  kind 
To  ei«ry  gfneat 
And  long  may  Baccbna  brave  it  here, 

bi  pieaaurea  to  abound. 
That  wioe  and  beer,  and  belly  gut  cheere. 

With  plenty  here  be  found. 


Ipraylikewiae, 
That, 


.  ere  yon  rise. 
Ton  drink  your  fhll  $ 
That  no  man  want. 
Nor  And  ii  akant. 
Whereof  to  awUl. 
Than  nay  yon  all  earonae  in  bUaae, 

And  Ud  ftxewrll  to  woe ; 
Vba  Hf  ca  In  thla,  be  cannot  mlaao 
But  straight  to  Heaven  goe. 
Be  mer/y  all* 


Both  groat  and  amall. 
Be  merry  here } 
And  with  your  liquor 
Sweetly  bicker. 
Doe  not  fear. 
Waahe  well  your  throats  which  now 
are  dry. 

And  spare  not  yoh  for  coit ; 
I  tell  yon  true,  no  shot  la  duo 

When  Bacchus  rules  the  rost. 
Sadnea  and  grlofe 
Bring  no  reilefe. 
Bid  them  adlew: 
In  peine  none  pine, 
Which  love  strong  wina, 
I  tell  you  true. 
Then  learn  to  laffe,  caronae  and  qoalTe, 
And  apare  not  while  you  may  : 
Hey  dery.  dory,  my  masters,  be  mcry . 
And  looke  for  a  joyftill  day. 


These  last  were  the  songs  of  a  period  when  the  people 
danced  around  the  May  Pole^  and  believed  that  English  ale^ 
like  the  English  cross-bow^  or  English  courage^  were  the  best 
and  tniest  in  all  the  world.  Bat  time  rolled  on,  and  the 
poets  of  the  next  age  devoted  themselves  strenuously  to  sing 
the  praise  of  wine.  Ben  Jonson,  though  the  most  glorious 
of  boon  companions,  was  not  a  writer  of  what  can  properly 
be  Gonsideiea  convivial  songs;  and  even  when  he  does  write 
in  the  half  amatorv,  half  bacchanalian  strain,  most  suited  to 
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his  genius,  be  borrows  frequently  from  tbe  clssaic  poets,  with 
whose  fancies  his  great  mind  was  imbued.* 

The  following  song  is  attributed  bv  Tom  D'Urfey  to 
Ben  Jonson.  D'Urfe;  however,  may  be  mistaken,  and  we 
think  has  ascribed  to  "  rare  Ben"  the  songs  of  Ben  Jonson, 
the  player.  We  presume  this  the  more  likely,  as  a  collection 
of  poems  appeared  in  the  year  1672,  bearing  upon  the  title 
page  the  name  Ben  Jonson,  Jun. 


Uin  lliht  for  pt;  ind  ■;«]•«, 

nossj  b*  tbi  mlKr'l  vlib  ; 


And  utlfloUI  CO 
-Tlawlna.fto. 


i«  UU  chDorlaf  bawU. 


ra  ml  ud  vhlU. 


It  inilMi  tbe  bukmrd  tflriU  bnY*, 

AndklndnEUflowiIramciipi^brlDtaU. 
-Tliwlna,  »a. 

Bam*  ksTa  ||i«  pbttal^e,  unnc  Ih*  rlmm. 

But  tbcT  mn  »Hiid  llul  drink  sU  oU. 
■Til  wlDg,  »s. 

Bom*  m«n  nnl  joalh,  ud  Kma  nut 


ttoTt  iljt  me  thi  cbfiAriof  bovli. 

The  convivial  song  writing  of  England  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  have  commenced  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
chief  lyrist  of  that  day  was  Tom  D'Urfey,  whose  poems  are 
now  published  in  five  volumes,  with  the  music,  and  known  as 
Pilli  to  Purge  Melancholy.  D'Urfey  was  born  at  Exeter 
about  the  year  1647;  his  parents  were  French  Protestant 
refugees.  He  was  the  favorite  songster  and  verse  writer  of 
the  times  when  the  wild  court  of  Charles  laughed  its  way 
through  life.  As  we  look  now  through  the  pages  of  the 
PUU  to  Purge  Melanckolg,  we  can  select  the  songs  most 
likely  to  have  roused  the  night,  in  some  mad  orgies  at  the 
Hague,  and  as  we  run  our  fingers  along  the  keys  of  the  piano, 
and  raise  the  dashing  measure  of  the  "  Whigs'  Exaltation," 
we  fancy  that  it   must  have  been  the  favorite  of  the  roaring 


*  For  example,  the  line* 


ndldilonljbcMUM. 


eiDH  wken  U  looki  ud  uuIU,  I  man. 
Not  or  lueLf,  bql  thee,— " 

in  '*  DciDk  to  me  only  with  thine  eye*,"— the  wng  in  "  The  Forat**— 
kre  iiiiiUt«d  from  the  first  ode  of  An&creoD,  who  itole  the  thought  from 
Philo*tr&tiu. 
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boys,  the  swaggering  swash-bucklers,  and,  as  the  anthor 
of  the  old  tract,  SL  Hilary*s  Tears,  calls  them,  ''those 
attractive  load  stones,  of  delicious  and  smooth  damnation'^— 
the  laughing,  bright-eyed,  bona  robas  of  Alsatia  and  The 
SaFoy.  We  fi^l  that  in  such  songs,  Harry  Killegrew,  and 
Beau  Kelding,  and  D'Urfey,  and  even  the  King  himself, 
might  have  joined,  and  Mistress  Nelly  might  have  sung 
treble,  as  they  trolled  the  chorus — 

"  How  do  you  do. 
And  bow  do  you  do. 
And  it's  how  do  you  do  again." 

The  unfortunate  point  about  D'XJrfey's  songs  is,  that  the 
best  of  them,  like  the  best  plays  of  all  the  dramatists  of 
Charles's  time,  are  too  indecent  to  suit  either  the  taste  or  the 
monJity  of  this  age.  Yet  lyilrfey,  in  his  day,  was  one  of 
the  most  valued  writers  of  the  period  ;  and,  compared  with 
Bochester  or  Boscommon,  he  is  purity  itself.  Charles  II., 
like  Louis  XIV.,  and  Egalite  Orleans,  and  George  the  Fourth, 
could  af^eciate  genius  of  the  highest  class,  but  would 
cherish  it  when  it  suited  his  own  peculiar  taste.  D'Urfey 
was  not  before  or  behind  his  time,  he  was  precisely  of  it,  and 
exaetly  for  it,  therefore  he  pleased  the  King.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Joseph  Addison,  who,  in  Tie  Guardian*  thus  writes  of 
FUrfey,  when  the  latter  was  in  poverty,  and  had  called  on 
bim  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  aid  at  an  approaching 
theatrical  benefit : — 

"  We  both  flourished  together  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reisn, 
we  diverted  ourselves  with  the  remembrance  of  several  particulars  that 
passed  in  the  world  before  the  greatest  part  of  my  Readers  were 
oom,  and  could  not  but  smile  to  think  how  insensibly  we  were 
grown  into  a  couple  of  venerable  old  Gentlemen.  Tom  observed  to 
me,  that  after  having  written  more  Odes  than  Horace,  and  about 
four  times  as  many  Comedies  as  Terence,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
<lifficalties  by  the  importunities  of  a  set  of  men,  who,  of  late  years, 
had  furnished  him  with  the  accommodatioiu  of  life,  and  would  not, 
u  we  say,  be  piud  with  a  song.  In  order  to  extricate  my  old  friend, 
I  immeoiat^ly  sent  for  the  three  directors  of  the  Plaj-house,  and 
desired  them  that  they  would  in  thehr  turn  do  a  good  office  for  a 
Bum,  who,  in  Shakespeaf's  phTBBe,hvd  often  filled  their  mouths,  I 
mean  with  pleasantry  and  popular  conceits.  They  ver^r  generously 
listened  to  my  proposal,  and  agreed  to  act  the  Plotting' Sisters  (a  very 
taking  Play  of  my  old  friend's  composing),  on  the  1 5th  of  the  next 

•  No.  67.    Thunday,  May  28th.  1713. 
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month,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author.  I  mjielt  remember  Kii^ 
Charkitiie  Second  leaning  on  Tom  D' Urfiyg  i^hoalder  more  than 
once,  and  biunming  over  a  Bong  with  him.  It  is  certain  that 
Monarch  was  not  a  little  supported  by  Joy  to  great  Ca**r,  which 
gave  the  Whiga  Buch  a  blow  as  the;  were  not  ^le  to  recover  that 
whole  reign.  M;  friend  afterwards  attacked  Popery  with  the  Mune 
success,  having  exposed  BelUirmine  and  Porto-Carrero  more  than 
once  in  short  satirical  compoaitions,  which  have  been  in  every 
body's  mouth.  He  has  made  use  of  Italian  tunes  and  aonnata'a  for 
promoting  the  Protestant  interest,  and  turned  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Pope's  music  against  himself.  In  short  he  has  oblis^d  the 
Court  with  political  SunneU,  the  country  with  Dialogues  ana  Pasto- 
rals, the  City  with  Descriptions  of  a  Lord  Mayors  feast,  Dot  t" 
-       hislittl     "'  "■     ' ■'  '"^-  "' 


n  his  little  Ode  upon  Stool-ball,  with  many  others  of  the  li 
nature.  Should  the  very  individuals  he  has  celebrated  make  their 
appearance  toe;etber,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  Ptay-house. 
Pretty  Peg  of  Windsor,  Oilian  of  Croydon,  iriiA  Dolly  and  Molly, 
and  Toranij  and  Johny,  nith  many  others  to  be  met  with  in  the 
musical  misceUanies,  entitled  Pillt  to  pvrge  Mebfichofy,  would  niaie 
a  good  benefit  night.  As  my  friend,  aAer  the  manner  of  the  old 
Lyricks,  accompanies  bis  works  witb  his  own  voice,  he  has  been  the 
delight  of  the  most  polite  companies  and  conversations  from  the 
begmning  of  King  Caarlei  the  Second's  reign  to  our  present  times. 
Many  an  honest  Qentleman  has  got  a  reputation  in  his  country,  by 
pretending  to  have  been  in  company  with   Tom  £)'  Urfty." 

Tom  BrowD,  the  other  Ijrist  of  the  CavaliM  party,  who 
was  bom  in  the  year  1620,  aiid  therefore  I^Urfe/a  senior  in 
the  public  favor,  hated  liie  jounger  rival,  and  lost  no  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  injunng  him,  by  sneering  depreciation. 
He  addressed  to  him  a  letter  in  prose,  purporting  to  be  from 
Pindar  to  the  author  of  Pindaric  Odes,  and  also  wrote  against 
him  the  following  epigram : — 

TliDncar.liair  A'cnrA.hiir  EngJiiAbFHd.  i  Nana  irltta  lhT:].Trlc1ii«nbs  nlwnn'd 


WrtI*  apltniDi  [or  CDIlm ; 

Brown  died  in  the  year  1704,  and  was  bnried  in  the  cloia- 


*  Brown  was  not  borne  out  in  thi«  depredation  of  D'Orfcy  by  the 
poblic  taste.     The  following  good-natured   epitaph  shows  how  he  was 

really  valued  % 

•'  Uara  llu  tha  Larie,  alio,  with  tila  uid  kiiu. 


Kd  hit  »nr  wu 
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ters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  beside  the  grave  of  his  congenial 
old  friend,  Aphra  Behn.    The  following  is  one  of  his  best 


songs  :^ 

THB  WHKT. 

Wine,  wise  in  a  moralng , 
IfikM  m  frolie  and  gay. 

That  lika  eagles  we  aoar, 
In  tiie  pride  of  the  daj, 

Gontv  aof  of  the  night 
OnJj  find  a  deoaj. 

'Tb  the  ran  ripes  the  grape, 
And  to  d/inklng  gires  light: 


We  imitftte  Mm, 

When  by  noon  we're  at  height ; 
They  steal  wine  who  take  It 

Wlien  he's  ont  of  sight. 

BojT,  fill  all  the  glasaea. 
Fill  them  np  now  he  ^nea ; 

The  higher  he  rises 
The  more  he  reflnea 

For  wine  and  wit  fsll 
As  their  maker  decUnea. 


The  next  song  is  one  of  D'Urfey's  : — 

SHE  TELLS  MB,  WITB  CLARET  SHE  CANNOT  AGBEE. 

She  tells  me,  with  elarvt  she  cannot  agree. 

And  she  thinks  of  a  hogshead  when  e'er  she  tees  me: 

For  I  smell  like  a  beast,  and  therefore  must  I 

ResolTo  to  forsake  her,  or  olaret  deny : 

Mast  I  leave  my  dear  bottle,  that  was  always  my  fk'iend. 

And  I  hope  will  oontinne  so  to  my  life's  end ; 

Must  I  leare  it  for  her,  *tls  a  rery  hard  task ; 

Let  her  go  to  the  deTil,->bring  the  other  whole  flask. 

Alexander  Brome,  bom  in  the  year  1620,  and  who  died  in 
1666,  waa  an  attorney  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  court,  and  a 
scholar  of  some  pretensions,  as  he  was  one  of  those  who,  with 
Cowley,  Fanshawe,  and  Holiday,  translated  Horace.  Although 
a  stout  royalist,  he  was  forced  to  join  the  Soundheads  in  the 
field,  but  contrived  to  escape  from  their  ranks.  There  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1662,  a  collection  of  songs  entitled,  TAe 
Rump :  or  an  Exact — Collection  Of  the  Chogce^t  Poema  and 
Sottgg  relating  to  tie  Late  limes.  By  the  most  Eminent  Wits^ 
from  Anno  1689,  to  Anno  1661,  and  although  Cleveland, 
uid  other  Cavalier  poets,  had  furnished  verses  printed  in  the 
collection,  yet  the  cleverest,  andmost  hardhitting  are  by  Brome. 
In  this  book  there  are  only  three  convivial  songs ;  of  these, 
the  following  is  the  best : — 

TBE  ENCOUNTEB. 


Haag  the  Presbyter's  Gill, 
,,   Bring  a  Pinto  of  Sack  W%m 
HoFt  Oitbodoz  of  the  two  I 
Thoegh  a  slender  dtspnte 
Will  strike  the  Elfe  mute, 
*W%  one  of  the  honester  Cmeb 

In  a  PInte  there's  smaU  h^rt, 
Birrsh,  bring  as  a  Quart, 

^wrs^SDbslanoe  and  vigor  met, 
TwiaboldQsin  Pky» 

-,    Some  part  of  the  day, 

Bot  well  sack  him  before  Sun- set. 


The  dareing  old  Pottle 

Does  now  bid  us  Battle ; 
Let's  try  what  his  strength  ean  do  ,> 

Keep  your  Ranks  and  your  File: 

AndforaUblsWilos, 
Wee'll  tumble  him  down  Staires  too. 

The  stout-breasted  Lumberd, 

His  Brains  ne'er  enoumber*d 
With  drinking  of  Oallons  three ; 

Trieongiut  was  named. 

And  by  Ctnar  famed. 
Who  dubbed  him  Knight  cap-a>pc. 


TUB  IB19M   aUABTKOLI  AKVISW. 


win  not  plani*  bknutUo'ar  biul  uidHn.  And  prtpan  tot  U*  Babjlni  aftB. 

Thin  nnnRum  tba  Oinan.  Wm'I  injn  Itw  vhaM  CMtr, 

A  Moat  Fm,  Mid  ■  UU  Od*.  FlM,  Bbiu.  ud  tb*  Dnlltr, 

AndlLkclTtoliold  nilo^i  If  lh> VlnxliMa  OmrnohMct i 
Knp  Cojn  In  Tont  Panr,  fWiO,  obcn  tfaon  doM  ilKk  h, 

Tb*  Word  li  dlibarH.  Bj  Wamot  rrom  Bmft*m. 

IlgnmntbdUlaat  jaurfoot.  W«1  Cawllii  Tan-btUf 'd  Haatar. 

The  two  sacceeding  songs  afford  a  fine  specimea  of  Brome's 
powers : — 


THE  IIAD  LOVER. 


Tbli  mam  ai 

And  tboH  Ihn 

vmld  Ibtnl 


Ion.  and  In  dabt,  and  in 
Id  man*  a  y*ar  | 
laanplatnHsDSDBh.oM 


n  (M  wt  of  tlMin  jtt. 


TbcR^  nolhinibat: 


Tbat  BaoehDi  nr  CerM  ProdaoH. 
Tbare'i  dddb  Ihu  I  can.  nnr  d>re  I 
Compare  *1thlbeprinc«l;  CaoaTj. 
/or  tbli  [>  tb.  thlni 

Thli  flrit  got  a  klni, 

'Tint  Iblimule  oldpoau  »  apiiitaU}  lo 

And  flh  all  tba  world  villi  tba  glorj  and 

Tb«;  Hf llcon  oall'd  it.  and  Iba  TbHplu 
BDIth^iwuIhe  drink  thoagb  the}  kaew 


Ooroldera 


And  with  era 

ADdiaiirlkapa,THi.aBd  m 
WbtDtba^Te  mingled  logelbi 

HakM  oar  Iknelii  u  bait, 
Ornelanr  vhlibgr: 
It  nun  up  oar  bralni  wllh  t^otb  i 


S^> 


"mJ.'SI'o'S' 


TboBgb  tba  fttbtr  ewn* 
bobnail*  and  lealbar. 


with  bli  flathar. 


*  dialn,  In  tin  flaU 


In  the  second  of  Dr.  Bimbault's   books,   with   which  we 
have  headed  this  paper,  two   very   good  convivial   songs  are 
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printed.    The  first  is  from  Pammelia,  Musick's  MkceUanie, 
^.,  1609,  and  is  as  follows  : — 


TROLE  THE  CANNIKIN. 


CooM  drinke  to  me. 
And  I  will  drink  to  thee. 
And  then  sludl  we 
Foil  veil  agree. 

Ihavelored  the  Jolly  t»nkerd, 
PttU  Maveo  wlnten  and  more ; 

IbaTeloTcd  It  m  long, 
TIU  that  I  went  npon  the  ecore. 

He  that  Iotcs  not  the  tankerd. 
Is  DO  honest  man; 


And  he  Is  no  right  ioniser. 
That  lores  not  the  canne. 

Tappethe  cannikin, 
ToBse  the  cannikin, 
Trole  the  cannikin. 
Turn  the  canaUdn. 

Hold,  good  Sonne,  and  fill  ns  a  treah  can. 
That  we  may  qoijfo  It  ronad  abont  from 
man  to  man. 


Thanext  song.  Dr.  Bimbault  states,  is  from  the  same  book, 
and  was  reprinted,  in  the  year  1652,  in  Hilton's  CaicA  that 
Caki  can: — 

TOSSE  THE   POT. 


dmu^Tosse  the  pot,  toase  the  pot,  let 
asbemerr^. 
And  drinke  tUl  oar  cheeks  be  as  red  as  a 
ehorry : 

We  take  no  thonght,— we  bate  no  care^ 
For  ttiU  we  ipend,  and  never  spare* 
TQl  of  aU  money  our  pursso  is  bare, 
We  eTcr  tosse  the  pot. 

CTJMTttf.— Toeae  the  pot,  ftc. 

W€  drink,  esroofle.  with  hart  most  free ; 
A  harty  draught  I  drinke  to  thee  : 
Then  flll  the  pot  agalne  to  me, 

And  er«r  tosae  the  pot. 

Chortu, — Tosse  the  pot,  &o. 
And  vhesi  onr  mony  la  all  spent, 
Tben  lell  our  goods  and    sponde  onr 

rent; 
Or  drinl(e  It  np  with  one  consent. 


I 


And  eter  tosse  the  pot.  *^ 

CAonw.— Tosae  the  pot,  fto. 

When  all  la  gone— we  hate  no  more, 
Tben  let  as  set  it  on  the  score ; 
Or  ehalke  It  np  behinde  the  dore. 
And  erer  tosse  the  pot. 

Cftoruf.— Tosse  the  pot,  Arc. 

And  when  onr  credit  Is  all  lost. 
Then  mav  we  goe  and  kiaae  the  post. 
And  eat  browne  bread  Insteed  of  rest. 
And  ever  tosse  the  pot. 

CA«ru«,— Tosse  the  pot,  ftc. 

Let  ns  conclodc  as  we  began. 

And  toase  the  pot  from  man  to  man, 
And  drinke  as  much  now  as  we  can. 

And  erer  tosse  the  pot.       MCA 
CAonw.— Tosse  the  pot,  &c. 


Amongst  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  is  one  of  the  best  known.  He  was  wild  and  dissolute 
in  his  young  years,  but  the  bold  part  which  he  took  in  the 
Bevolation  makes  us  pardon  the  faults  of  former  ds^.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1640,  and  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  Bishop  Burnet  writes,*  "  Sedley  had  most 
sadden  and  copious  wit,  which  furnished  a  perpetual'run  of 
diaooarse;  but  he  was  not  so  correct  as  Lord  Dorset,  nor  so 
sparkling  as  Lord  Rochester/*  His  daughter  was  seduced 
bv  James  the  Second,  who  had  her  created  Countess  of  Dor- 
cnestCT,  and  when  Sedley  was  supporting  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  James,  he  said,  referring  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 


*  Hiatory  of  his  owq  Times,  toI.  I.,  p.  372. 
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"  I  hate  ingratitude^  and  therefore,  as  the  King  has  made  my 
daughter  a  Countess^  I  will  endeavour  to  make  his  daughter  a 
Queen.''  He  died  in  the  year  1701.  The  following  is  Lis 
best  convivial  song : — 


Let'!  tope  and  be  merry. 
Be  Jollj  and  oheery : 

Since  here  is  Kood  wine,  good  wine. 
Let's  laugh  at  the  fools. 
Who  liTO  by  doU  mlea. 

And  at  as  good  •fellows  repine. 

Here,  here,  are  delights. 
To  amuse  the  dull  nights. 

And  equal  a  man  with  a  god  { 


To  enliren  the  elay. 
Drive  all  care  away. 

Without  it  a  man's  bat  a  elod. 

Then  let  us  be  willing 
To  spend  t'other  shUUng, 

For  money  we  icnow  is  but  dirt ; 

It  suits  no  design. 

Like  paying  for  wine. 

T'other  bottle  will  do  na  no  hart. 


The  convivial  lyrists  however,  of  this  period,  were  not 
all  of  the  learned  or  noble  classes.  The  following  very 
excellent  song  is  the  production  of  Ned  Ward,  a  publican^  iu 
MoorfielJs,  London,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1667,  and  died  in 
the  year  1731.  He  composed  ten  volumes  of  verses,and  his  will 
was  also  in  verse.  He  usuaUy  wrote  in  the  Hudibrastic  metre, 
and  generally  sung  in  praise  of  good  eating  and  drinking. 
Some  of  his  poems  remind  one  of  old  John  Skeltou*s  (the 
tutor  of  Henry  VIII.)    Elynour  Eummynge. 

The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of  liis  powers : — 


O  give  me,  kind  Bacchus,  thou  god  of  the 

vine, 
Not  a  pipe  or  a  tun,  but  an  ocean  of 

wine  ; 
And  a  ship  that's  well-mann'd  with  such 

rare  merry  fellows. 
That  ne'er   forsook  tavern  for  porterly 

ale-house. 
May  her  bottom  l>6  leaky— to  let  in  the 

tipple. 
And  no  pump  on  board  her  to  save  ship 

or  people ; 
So  that  each  Jolly  lad  may  suck  heartily 

round. 
And  be  always  obliged  to  drink  or  be 

drnwn'd  ! 
Let  a  fleet  from  Virginia,  well  laden  with 

weed. 
And  a  cargo  of  pipes,  that  we  nothing 

may  need. 
Attend  at  our  stern  to  supply  us  with 

guns. 
And  to  weigh  us  our  fkink,not  by  pounds, 

but  by  tuns. 
When  thus  fitted  out  we  would  cross 

the  line. 
And  swim  round  the  world  in  a  sea  of 

good  wine; 
Steer  safe  In  the  middle,  and  vow  never 

more 
To  renounce  such  a  life  for  the  pleasures 

on  shore. 
Look  cheer  Ailly  round  us  and  comfort  our 

eyes 
With  a  deluge  of  claret  inclosed  by  the 

ekieii  i 


A  sight  that  would  mend  a  pale  mortal's 

complexion. 
And  make  him  blush  more  tlian  the  tan 

by  reflection. 
No  aealous  contentions  should  OTer  per- 
plex us. 
No  politic  Jars  should  divide  us  or  vex  as ; 
No  presbyter  Jack  should  reform  na  or 

ride  us. 
The  stars  and  our   whimsical    noddles 

should  guide  us. 
No  blustering  storms  should  posaeaa  us 

with  fears, 
Or  hurry  us,  like  cowards,  from  drinking 

to  prayers. 
But  still  with  full  bowls  we'd  for  Baccbaa 

maintain 
The  most  glorious  dominion   o*er    the 

clarety  main; 
And  tipple  all  round  till  our  eyes  shotie  aa 

bright 
As  the  sun  docs  by  day,   or  tlie  moon 

does  my  night. 
Thus  woula  1  live  ft-ee-from  all  care  or 

design. 
And  when  death  should  arrive   I^  be 

pickled  in  wine ; 
That  is,  toss'd  over-board,  have  the  sea 

for  my  grave, 
And   He    nobly    entombed  in  a  blood* 

colour'd  wave; 
That,  living  or  dead,  both  my  body  and 

spirit 
Should  float  round  the  globe  in  an  ocean 

of  claret, 
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Jioog 
■tandara  and  aterlln 


Wbat   thoagb  the  doll  saint  make  bla 

ins. 
Blf  reiuget  hU  glory,  his  god,  and  hia 


darling ; 

The  mortal  that  drinks  is  the  onlj  hraTe 
fidlow, 

Thongh  never  so  poor  he's  a  king  vhen 
bo's  mellow; 

Grows  richer  than  CrcMos  with  whimsi- 
cal thinking. 

And  never  knows  eare  whilat  be  ffoDowi 
his  drinking. 


Thetmert  of  friends  and  the  best  of  all 

Jnicei^ 
Wortb  iwth  the  rich  metalt  that  India 

prodness: 
For  sll  iiMB  ve  And  from  the  jonng  to 

thtoU, 
Will  osdMDge  Ibr  the  bottle  their  sUver 

asdgold. 
Except  rteh  ftiniiHes    a  poz  on  their  pic- 

Tktt  make  thcmselTes  slaves  to  their 

maen  and  their  leetares ; 
ind  think  that  on  earth  there  la  nothing 

dirine, 
Bot  csDthig  old  fool  and  a  bag  fall  of 

eein.  ' 

The  period  extendiug  from  the  Bevolution  to  the  era  of 
Bobert  Bams,  was  not  proUfic  in  convivial  song  writers.  Men 
bad  grown  classic  in  their  tastes,  or  had  resolved  to  drink 
themselves  stupid ;  they  were  either  too  refined  to  write  con- 
vivial lyrics,  or  too  brutal  to  appreciate  them.  Somerville's 
fines  To  Cloe  Drinking,  are  an  anacreontic  ode  rather  than 
a  convivial  song — ^Prior'e, 

"If  wine  and  music  have  the  power 
To  ease  the  sickness  of  the  soul,  &c." 

is  not  a  convivial  lyric ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  that 
exhibited  by  Churchhill's  satire.  The  Times,  one  could  hardly 
expect  convivial  songs  of  a  high  order.  Translations,  odes, 
pastoral  ballads,  and  fables,  were  the  chief  poetic  productions 
of  the  time,  and  till  the  advent  of  Bobert  Burns,  the  best 
song  was  little  more  than  '^  a  woeful  ballad."  And  yet  it  is 
slraage  that  Bums,  the  most  jovial  of  poets,  jolly  as  his 
own  "  Eattlin'  Eoarin'  Willie,''  should  have  left  us  but  one 
fODg  which  can  be  properly  called  convivial — WiUie  brevfd 
a  Peck  o'  MauL  The  song,  0  gude  Ale  comes,  is  not  con- 
vivial; and  of  this,  only  four  lines  of  the  twelve  are  by 
Bums.  Go  fetch  me  a  Pint  o*  Wine,  is  not  a  convivial  song, 
indeed  its  correct  title  is  My  Bonnie  Mary,  and  of  the  sixteen 
lines,  only  twelve  are  Bums',  as  he  himself  states. .  John 
Sarleyeom  is  a  spirited  rhyming  ballad,  but  not  a  convivial 
song.  We  are,  we  confess,  most  ardent  admirers  of  Bobert 
Boras'  genius ;  but  we  believe  we  only  assert  an  undoubted 
fact  in  stating  that  there  is,  in  the  English  language,  no  finer 
convivial  song  than  Willie  hrefufd  a  peek  d  Maut ;  it  pos- 
sesses that  whole-heart  love  of  good  fellowship,  expressed  by 
the  old  Chanson  i  Boire^  iu  Babelais  : — 

Remplit  ton  Terre  Tuldet 
Vuide  ton  rerre  plein, 
Je  ne  puis  aovffrir  dane  ta  main, 
Un  rerre  ni  vaide  nl  pMn. 
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Fill,  All  joat  (lui.  vblch  mptr  nvrili. 

EmplT  It  and  IM II  pin  i 
For  r  bue  to  iH  la  peopls'*  hinda 


Dibdiu  has  som 
are  excellent :  — 

BONO. 


glorious  songs;  and  these,  by  Sheridan, 


TbiD  luXliia,  Judge,  or  Tier  ; 
60  fill  ichHrful  glua 

But  It  man  dHp  tha  quunl. 
Wbj,  •oano  drAn  tbs  bural, 

Ttaii'i  ontilMd  whm  bs'i  sKllini 


Thea  we  have  Wolfe's  Doble  lay  : — 


Vlllbani  tall  belp  todilnr.  ' 
Let  mlnb  ud  ■)»  ibond : 
Toull  KKin  trow  brjgbl. 


Hov  Btudi  tb>  glAH  ftTDnnd  ? 

Han  Mwul'i  ttaa  iliu  around  ? 
LM  mirtb  ud  wine  aboond  ! 
The  trampete  found ; 
The  colonre  fljing  are,  mjr  boji, 


Wfcj,  loldl^r*.  irhr 


r,  drink  «a,  b*  iaUt,  bofi  t 


Til  bat  In  hId, 


Wbi,  Hildlan,  utaj  ? 
Wbatl  itgblng?  fle7 

Amongst  the  most  distingnialied,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished, yet  least  popularly  Known,  of  our  modem  convivial 
song  writers,  is  Captain  Charles  Morris.  He  entered  social 
life  at  a  period  when  Fox  and  Sheridan  were  at  the  zenith  of 
their  reiratation,  and  he  became  the  laureate  of  the  WUgs. 
Those  were  pleasant  times  in  which  the  cleverest  of  "  All  the 
Talents"  were  out  of  office,  and  conld  devote  themselves  to 
literature  and  the  pleasures  of  society.  It  was  in  fact  the 
reign  of — 

"Mrs.  Crew, 
And  buff  and  blue—" 
when  all  that  was  brilliant,   and  learned,   and  eloquent,  and 
witty,  seemed  concentrated  in  the  opposition.* 

Amidst  such  society  as  this  it  was  natural  that  Morris,  a  man 
well  bom,  and  whose  father  had  been  a  poet  of  some  reputation 
iu  his  day,  should  become  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  Whig 
phalanx  as  a  songat^.  Poetry,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  ■ 
species  of  passion,  or  a  kind  of  weakness  with  the  family,  as 

*  See  Bell's  Life  of  Canning — a  ino«t  eicelleDt  work. 
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Captain  Thomas  Morris,  the  brother  of  Charles,  was  also  a  writer, 
and  a  most  voluminous  one,  of  verse.  The  father  of  Captain 
Charles  Morris  died  during  the  infancy  of  our  song  writer,  and 
he,  with  his  three  brothers,  was  educated  by  their  mother.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  the  17th  Kegiment  of  foot,  in 
which  his  eldest  brother  was  a  Captain,  and  served  in  America 
previouslf  to  the  War  of  Independence.  He  returned  to 
England^  and  exchanged  into  a  dragoon  regiment,  but 
growing  weary  of  country  quarters,  and  having  formed  an  ac- 
qoaintance;  with  the  celebrated  Captain  Topham,  who  was  then 
Adjutant  of  the  Life  Guards,  Morris  entered  that  corps, 
of  which  he  soon  became  the  life,  soul,  and  ornament. 
He  was  precisely  the  man  to  find  London  the  pleasantest  place 
in  all  the  world.  He  was  gay,  jovial,  and  clever :  he  extended  his 
family  connection  by  marriage  with  the  widow  of  Sir  William 
Stanhope,  and  thus  launched  upon  the  life  of  London  before 
the  regency,  and  during  the  days  when  George  III.  was  not 
King,  but  in  which  every  political  lackey  of  the  Prince  ruled  in 
tnrn,  who  can  wonder  that  Morris  became  a  favorite  with  the 
Whigs,  and  with  the  Begent  before  he  had  deserted  them ;  the 
only  remarkable  circumstance  being,  that  Morris  continued  in 
friendship  with  the  Prince,  when,  as  the  Begent,  he  had  dis- 
graced himself,  and  imitated  his  prototype  Charles  II.,  by  his 
neglect  of  those  who  had  supported  nim  in  the  days  when 
support  was  salvation. 
Morris's  best  song  is  called — 

THB  TOPER'S  APOLOGY.* 

rn  often  Mk'd  by  plodding  muIs,  My  ron8e»  too,  whtn  her  wings  v  dry 

^  No  frolic  flight  win  take ; 


And  men  of  erittj  tongue, 
Wbatiov  I  find  in  draining  t 
A Dd  tippling  all  night  long. 


training  bowls. 


Ko«r,  tboagh  tbcse   cautious  knaTos 
tcorn, 

for  once  PU  not  disdain 
To  tin  tbem  wfa j  I  sit  till  morn. 

And  flU  mj  glass  again  s 

Til  bv  tbe  glow  my  bunper  glres 

Life  s  picture's  mellow  made  i 
ncftding  light  then  brightly  lires. 

And  tofuy  sinks  the  shade  t 
Sont  happier  tint  still  rises  these, 

With  every  drop  I  drain~ 
And  that  I  think's  a  leaeon  fair 

To  flU  my  glass  again. 


But  round  a  bowl  sherll  dip  and  fly. 

Like  swallows  round  a  lake. 
Then  if  the  nvmph  will  hare  her  share. 

Before  shell  bless  her  swain — 
Why  that  I  think^s  a  reason  fklr 

To  fin  my  glass  again. 

In  life  Pre  rung  all  changes  too, 

Unn  erery  pleasure  down. 
Tried  all  extremes  of  Panoy  thronght 

And  lived  with  half  the  towni 
For  me  there's  nothing  new  or  rare. 

Till  wine  deceives  my  brain— 
And  that  I  thlnk*s  a  reason  ttir 

To  fill  my  glass  again. 


*  ReferriDg  to  the  third  and  fifth  Terses  of  this  song,  Thomas  Moore 
writes :  "  Assoredly,  had  Morris  written  much  that  at  ^1  approached  the 
Allowing  Terses  of  his  *  Beasons  for  Drinking,'  few  would  hare  equalled 
him  dther  in  fancy,  or  in  that  lighter  kind  of  pathos  which  comes,  as  in 
this  instance,  like  a  few  melancholy  notes  in  the  middle  of  a  gay  air, 
throwing  a  soft  and  passing  shade  oyer  mirth.'' 
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Thn-UMitf  >  l(d  I  Ukod  !■  daad. 

And  nuf  ■  lui  nvn  old  i 
And.  M  Uw  la»sn  itrikn  n»  bmi. 

ttj  wttrj  bun  (ravt  ooll. 
Bat  wina.  ■vhlla.lioldi  off  dt^air, 

NaT.  bldi  ■  bap*  muln— 
And  tbat  t  lUnkl  a  rsion  lUr 

To  mi  mr  (tut  acalD. 

Than  Mffi  and  ngi'd  at  Enftaod'i  i 

In  thM  moTBliKu  diT>. 
lean  t  todura  lb<  rDln'd  bu. 

Bat.  'midit  tfaa  bstlb't  dualinf  (Ik 


I  Bnd,  loo,  Than  I  nlnt  mj  (law, 
And  ilMrith  lobar  .lr,_ 


Or.  hirdar  tuM,  I'm  rarcad  to 


To  fill  nj  gliu  ij 

aln 

"Wii'JKift: 

Whlla  naagbl  hot  d 

wT.'b'SS'.snA';:: 

Tha  ligbtar  hui| 

ehDn- 

Andlhu  llhlnk'i 

Moablc 

ToauayglMnjila. 

And  now  111  tall,  to 

and 

niTloni 

^iju'ieo'lS^rlSi'aorsSS^"" 
I     To  fillmf  fUu  igiJn.* 


trtadi  tha  pub  of  ci 

The  next  charming  songa  are  in  Morris'a  best  style  :■ 


*  ThefoUowmg,  mitten  bj  Horrii,  in  the  jcm  IMS,  when  "H; 
Uncle"  wu  preparing  to  invnde  England,  mo;  not  be  unintereitiug, 
now  that  "The  Nephew  of  >My  UnuJe'"  is  rcportetl  to  couCcmplite  a 
like  more: — 


BONO  OK  THE  THREATENED  INVASION. 

T.  hnra  loni  ot  Brlulil.  «ho»   glorj 

*  For Ihaj know Brlthhbtuta.wbennnlttd 

failh  loni 
Supplj'd  [Q  til*  poll  proBdtheiHi  tut  hU 

Vb^Htii  hiie  for  vn  uIoBiibd  Ib» 
world. 

lodlrai. 

Ho  dincer  can  frighten,  no  farce  cui 
Let  them  trj  eie«  tool. 

Wbrra^onriUndardllDa-Ta   hollted.or 

B«  Enjbmd'I'cJd'EiSund.nrFJoehmM 

Fnnoi,  TM^lag  with  ihwoo 

So  Irt  tham  eoua  en,  bof*.  «c. 

udBunci 

•haw" '™°* '"''         '  ""  *"'  "' "" 

Wa  see  bj  tha  troontrlei  thoit*  mWi'd 

Wall  work  btr  iciln,  u  wen  work'd 

Wbara,  muHnf  the  cnrae   with  Wert 

barbalbn! 

Liberlj-.n«ne. 

Thej'.e  lUTTrf  -em,  and  bonnd  ■«.  In 

<d»li>iudla.h.ine. 

"■Si-S.?-"" -■"""'•"'■' 

Bnt  ina  man  tfaaj  endaTour,  ths  more 

arsiiw.':!.-"-- 

-KA"' ■"""■-■■'■-• 

So  lei  them  come  on.  boji,  tc. 

thi;  will  KM 

'Til  In  Tiln   lo  fOria  obiliu  whare  tha 

ktndi  will  be  r>^. 

1..1  [ 

All  thelF  ttlU  ind  their  floiti. 

Ertr  Juat  to  oamlm,  era-  aUnneh  to 

And  Ihf  It  flal-botloni'd  bDiii. 

Wont  cram  thair  Fraoeb  poUon  down 

Thl^  Und  of  Dor  Uaalnfi,  lanf  lairded 

Enillibmani  thnaf . 

0a  let  lb«m  oonM  on.  boji,  ko. 

No  forM^hill  eniUra,  boTij  no  cnA 

(hill  ensure. 

United  we  U  itud. 

Tbay  hope,  bj  ibalr  irti,  thilr  Intrlmes. 

Firm  lo  heart.  Brm  in  buidi 

aDdaUrd!a, 

And  thoH  w>  d«nt  sink  we'U  do  orar  «■ 

T>  split  <u  In  (ictloiu,  ud  -aakao  our 

■  So  Irt  thooi  cons  on.  bop.  *«. 
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THE  MAGIC  GLASS. 


VlM  flnt  the  Mue  mj  Cuicy  drew, 

Twit  Lore  alone  that  wtLked  my  toaeiie  { 
No  other  earthW  bliaa  1  knew, 

Aad  froB  the  oeart  alone  I  tung; 
All  Ihcaici  to  ne  were  ?  a^  and  cold 

That  tuton  taoght  or  Mcee  said ; 
I  Ufhed  throoKh  all  the  tales  they  told, 

lad  btinM  tb€  num^  the  more  I  read. 

OLeoaM  tboae  early  tIsIods  riie. 

To  PoUy  gladly  would  1  pasa, 
IM  cheat  aj^dn  my  wiaer  eyea 

la  FanejrH  sweet  iUoaire  glaaa  .'— 


Bat  since  that  glau  I  cau*t  restore 
While  sad  Experience  kills  its  rays. 

Another  glaaa  I  have  in  store. 
Where  sweet  Deception  erer  plays. 

While  in  its  magic  ring  1  moTe, 
The  cheerless  beams  of  Wisdom  die  •* 

And  sweetly  strals  the  dream  of  Love 
OVr  pensiTe  Memory's  moistening  eye. 

Shine  then,  my  glass— if  false  thy  light, 
The  more  thou  cheatest,  the  more  I*m 
blest: 

II  sip,  to  daule  Reason^s  sight, 
And  raise  a  cbann  in  Fancy^  breast. 


TIIDE    PHILOSOPHY. 


The  wont  of  all  nonaensc  that  ever  was 

peoaV 
To  seek  the  Tain  wisdom  that  toils  to  no 

ead, 
u  ths  cart-Jead  of  cystema  philoaophers 

ror  earth  and  Its  tenant,  for  natore  and 


Vhtle  they  froltiesaly  search  with  philoao- 

phrieye, 
1  tkke  a  good  f  lass,  and  their  piurpooe  I 

8k  it  Moved  by  a  aympathy,  erery  night 


Ts  help  OS  along  when  wt  ean*t  go  alone. 

Deat  yon  see,  aa  we  reel,  the  world  reela  op 

•ad  down. 
She  rolls  in  her  Said,  and  we  in  onr  own ; 
Ihfls  geiag  togettieri  w«   sllll  keep  oar 

travad, 
isd  to.aMnrow,  thank  fortune,  are  sure  to 


If 'tis  life,  keep  it  upland  if  dual  as  they 

tell. 
Why  before  it  flies  off  k-t  us  sprinkle  it 

well. 

Some  sav  that  by  water  or  fire  it  steers. 
Talk  or  atoms  and  essences,  orbits,  and 

spheres  I 
But,  let  Newton,  Descartes,  and  old  Ptolemy 

dose. 
As  we  push  round  our  bottles  the  way  the 

world  goes. 

Then  aa  to  its  age,  let  it  be  what  you  please. 
Either  Heathen  or  Turkish,  Gentoo  or  Chi- 
nese i 
If  golden,  or  silver,  or  iron  may  be ; 
It  it  is  but  well  tAip«r*d,  *tu  metal  for  me. 

Then,  on  subjects  where  fools  are  as  wise  aa 

the  sage. 
When  we're  one  we  can  fathom,  m  by  should 

we  engage? 
Since  Wit  cannot  dear  it,  why  pussle  onr 
souls  ? 
Thea,>s  to  th«  natter  that  makes  up  this    Let  Time  clear  the  riddltj  while  wt  dear  the 

ball,  bowls. 

WfVe  all  spirit,  with  oa  *tis  no  matter  at 
^i  I 

The  following  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  best  convivial  songs  in 
the  language,  and  by  a  few  slight  changes  can  be  made  suit- 
able, as  a  chorus  song,  for  any  other  club,  than  that  celebrated 
ODe  for  which  it  was  specially  written : — 

SOMO  FOR  THE  BEEFSTEAK  CLUBw 

Toe  know  the  tune  of  the  song 

CaIN  *  Woo*d,  and  marry *d,  an* aw  {* 
Thea  help  mf  choma  along. 

For  ay  voice  isnt  worth  a  straw. 
!*«  aow  ia  a  cue  to  sing. 

If  mm  hot  ioin  my  lay  i 
For  Pre  dipped  my  muse's  wing, 

And  she's  ready  to  r& 


mui 
ready  to  rise  and  pTay. 

Gkoruim 
Then,  guest's,  and  brothers,  an*  aw, 
■nOierB,  and  guests,  aa'  aw, 


Oh,  lend  a  lift  to  my  lilt  then. 
Guests,  and  brothers,  an*  aw. 

1  feel  my  spirits  get  up. 

And  Joy  dance  round  my  heart ; 
I'm  better  for  every  cup, 

And  1  warrant  1*11  play  my  Mit. 
Gay  Tiaiona  ateal  o*er  my  brain, 

My  fisncy  grows  warm  and  free , 
Then  help  to  sweeten  my  strain. 

And  yon  neyer  shall  flag  for  me. 


TBI  ntlSH  QUARTE&LT  REVIEW. 


Bonn  folti  will  |n>hk.  ud  err 

Th»l  eiirth  ([Towi  nuthlni  but  c»re  | 
Bnl  wh.tiloaie*meu,HT[, 

When  Ihf  njrllc  and  tine  >rc  there  ? 
The  upi  and  downa  o'  the  w»Hd 

ArcfrolluorFateidecMi 
Out  h«!.d.wrrc  ni«i«  t»  he  whiriod, 

Soawbirlabnnlllfofarnu. 

The  Bard  of  idt  cuiT  youth. 
The  totor  of  Lon-i>wertda;, 

To  eeiie  all  moiiMnti  of  mirth, 

Ttat  bri|blen  Iht  ihadeg  of  Fate, 
!.»»■.  iwce>dmT<n>«Hh, 

A  chequrr  of  lloaiu  and  iln 
1>  tfao  life  that  the  rod>  proTidej 

A>ld.nln.pl<>li.hwlT.h.*^ 
Who  mull  tl  the  chuiing  tide. 

If  TOO  wlah  for  *  certain  cnte 
To  cut  out  ihe  Iborne  of  lift. 

For  a  cordial  ti  mlnfled  Ihetr 

That  ever  will  cure  aBord, 
In  the  brotherly  loie  we  bear, 

And  the  charmi  of  Ihc  checrfol  boud. 

tim  ■»■»  wnfrcumiliiK  fotkit 
IfllfebeVfer«,wh.tlh;n? 

I^BlMwlUmrrxaodlokEi. 
While  wbUliinitibnut  1-n.  found, 

iriicaltta  in  the  circle  b<, 
HawcTcr  On  world  gn»  round, 

IneTer,  ill  Uinl  fall,, 

Th'i'.niUhi'M  SSi'n°lh^°^"*' 

4n  IXC  h:illi  il't  tnilre  plai'd. 
TomellowlbefrniUor/oy, 

■erTy*fo>rDund  for  me- 


Tbcn,  gvcatarud  broUten,  kt. 


Byron,  so  full  of  wildnesa  and  of  levity,  has  left  an  bat  one 
convivial  song — Fill  tie  Goblet  again.  W^ll  go  no  more  a 
Toeing,  ia,  of  its  kind,  a  very  excellent  song,  but  it  wanta  the 
soul  pervading  the  former,  which  we  now  present  :^ 


S  OODLET  AGAIN. 


Fill  Ihc goUetuain:  fori  nerer before 
Felt  the  glow  wikieh  now  gikddena  mi)  heii 


lo  the  Dinoit  fliil 


IhiTehaek-diBthebeamofadackn 
I  ha™  loicd.'-who  hu  not  f— but 
That  iilaure  eiiWd  while  pnailoo 


Then  tiie  leuoa  of  v' 

Foritfuff  weflitoth 
;    There  we  Bnd-do  we 


The  heart  of  n  miatresa  i 


Tirtnei,  lIlielhiDe,  ItJlllDaeutwttb     . 
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^  To  {hose  who  have  studied  the  character  of  Byron^s  disposi- 
tion^ it  will  be  evident  that  he  was  not  of  that  cast  of  genias 
likely  to  excel  as  a  convivial  song  writer.  He  was  never  self- 
abandoned ;  he  loved^  too  much,  to  mark  the  stream  of  life  at 
it  flowed^  and  his  cynicism  was  more  powerfal  than  his  bon- 
bommie — a  mind  thos  constituted,  can  never  be  convivial ;  it 
nuiy  enjoy  mad  orgies,  where  passion  holds  its  awful  sway,  and 
▼here,  in  the  wild  whirl  of  excitement,  the  senses  rule,  and 
reason  is  dethroned.  But,  of  the  pleasures  of  a  genuine  con- 
vivial hour,  such  dispositions  must  be  for  ever  ignorant;  and  yet, 
itwas  this  same  faculty  of  social  enjoyment,  exa^erated,  that  has 
rendered  the  songs  of  Thomas  Moore  so  devoid  of  real  convi- 
viality. We  assert,  that  in  all  Moore's  works,  there  are  but 
three  convivial  songs.  Sriui  of  tkia  Cup,  is  not  a  convivial 
song.  Wreath  ike  Bowl,  is  not  a  convivial  song.  Come  send 
rowid  ike  JTifie,  is  not  a  convivial  song — ^iu  these,  in  all 
Moore's  songs,  excepting  the  three  which  we  shall  just  now 
give,  the  convivial  character  is  spoiled,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  subject  which  renders  them  anacreontic  and  pretty. 
We  know  that  Moore  is  the  poet  of  love,  and  of  beauty,  and 
of  patriotism,  but  he  is  not  the  laureate  of  Bacchus.  His 
songs,  called  convivial,  are  not  for  the  board  where  wit,  and 
thought,  and  humor  are  flowing;  where  the  hoarded 
stores  of  reading  and  of  lore  are  unfolded ;  where  Horace  is  ban* 
died  against  Juvenal,  and  Tom  Moore  is  pitted  against 
Byron ;  where  bons  mots,  and  quips,  and  fancies  are  provoking 
langhter,  and  where  niore  thought  is  suggested  in  an  evening, 
where  more  insight  into  the  world,  and  its  heart,  is  gained, 
than  in  months  of  lonely  study.  Eor  such  gatherings  as  this, 
Moore  is  not  the  convivial  lyrist ;  he  is,  we  admit,  the  lyrist 
of  that  assembly  where  sweet  smiling  faces*  are  ranged  around 
— ^where  fair  forms  are  flitting,  and  gay  laughter  is  rising 
above  the  silver  sound  of  such  gentle  voices  as  might  have 
be^iled  Anthony  (the  Saint,  not  the  Hero] ;  where  quiet  flir- 
tations, and  pink  champagne,  make  bright  eyes  look  yet  more 
bright,  and  tender  words  make  coral  lips  seem  still  more  rosy. 
Moore's  convivial  songs  disappoint;  for  our  parts,  we  would 
much  rather  sing,  or  hear  sung,  Tie  CruUkeen,  with  its  soft 
flowing  chorus,  than  any  of  his  so  called  convivial  lyrics, 
with  the  exception  of  the  following, — which  is  of  that  class 
referred  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he  wrote  that  our  fellow 
citizen,  Terry  Magrath,  sung  the  best  after-supper  song  he  had 
ever  heard  :— 
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TH«   IKISH  QUASTBBI.T  HETIBW. 
HIP,  HIP,  HtlRaA. 
D  ft  buipcTi  fte^ifl 


"SMt'iftt girl thjicufa lorn, bg  bnc) 


Cook,  diuie  VtA  inlD.  ban,  dot  LfI  Ike 

flllatn 
LeaVB  A  BpArt  in  Die  brlaunvr,  «h«rfl  d&^ 


net  whn   ilui— Iwrc'i  ik 

vhoflfhta— 

Mm>n  ■ho  neat  Id  fti 

rinkiJhlfihimhvTmthDnt! 

ft  banpH-Wer  talk  •/ ^ 

I  BDlM  0(1  Ttalx  kM  at 


Th     *^2*™  h.™  «i  ™d     Id 
Uit  low  u  i^gU. ' 
Cb4r{E.'  (drioki))ilp,h<p,bii[n,ba 


:ho-,mb>  could  ^U  hiU-mli 


IU)AeUakiUwtHii  lost  taut  (odHT  what 
CbH(( ,'  (drlaki)Up,  Up,  kim,  hwn  r 

1  foD,  dm 
ndDtb,  tiDw^anpentn 

CluffeildrfBbi;  hl|ship,h(imibifn! 

This  ire  consider  a  Tery  good  conmial  song,  and  in 
Moore's  best  style,  and  very  much  anperior  to  that  spooney 
lyric,  Taie  Aenea  th»  Sowl,  which  ia  a  dirge  rather  than  ■ 
soQff,  and  suited  only  for  the  last  strong-stomached  man  vho 
can  Keep  his  seat,  head,  and  voice,  when  "  all  his  lovely  com- 
panionr'  lio  sleeping  under  the  table,  "  down  among  the 
dead  men." — Jaqnes,  who  could  "  suclc  melancholy  out  of  ■ 
aottg,  as  a  weazel  suoka  eggs,"  would  find  it  well  fitted  to  his 
taste.     Not  so  tie  following,  which  are  joyous  and  tteaity  :— 

•"TlatlKvlncI  nk  tbe  tIhc  !•■  nia  As  oap^mlif  bo;, 

Aibeuvit  ipilBibiliAtrniialbrHtb, 
ADdeaH'd  tbt  yinng  Qnai  of  Lon,  Wit,  uid  iof , 


Tbe  riuU  wu  Ml  i 

lHIUM(n»4MJl ,_ 

"■Tit  Uie  Tint ;  til  tho  ^ioB  I"  Wry  SoliU  i 

■'»*B,h»illotli.W(nWi»,       ■    -' 


"l^?- 


Fbil,  Bnt  u  ■  btrd,  to  Un  lamnioiu  wn  Saw, 
Whll«>llfbi«tt*Tigc-)ui«dimbi*taa 

TwnTtki  UiM  from  ^  11^  u  be  ipoteT 
••  VU  Ibrfanni  oj^  Wll  Hin  a^U^' 
"TIiUhi  Vino  I  thUw  Vina]"  hllLtudnltolin9lr< 
•'Hin.luiltollieWlDe-Inc.aUbiil:- 

B  Oa  pUDt  te  idmln 


Lut,  Jot,  witbani  irtiom  okb  Loig  and  Wit  Ao. 

CiawtoRovii  tbt  bTiiht  boor  with  hti  nj, 
And  Kvoi  had  that  mirUi-wik log  tna  Bel  bit  an. 

Wbea*  tauithiinkewbat  JD;oanldIllltl*ri- 
A  lufb  el  tbE  b«it,  wbich  wta  echoed  arnniid 

Till,  Uhe  Doafc,  It  awell'd  on  tba  tale  i 
"'Tb tbe  Vine,'  tlilbeTlae  .'"lanihlDCBTilDdt  m 

-Hill.baU  loth«Wlnvb«e,>ll£aiU!^ 
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UP  WITH 

Upvifh  the  ipuWior  brimiuer, 

Up  to  the  crpHai  nm ; 
Lei  Bot  a  moon-beam  flimmer 

Twfxt  flM  flo«d  uidbriaL 
Vkm  halb  thevorldiet  eyes  on 

AuRbt  to  matdi  thii  li^t, 
VUdi  •'er  our  cap's  homoB, 

Dawns  in  bumpers  bright? 


THE  8PARKUMO  BRIMBIER. 

Tmth  In  a  deep  wen  liefh— 

SotfM  wise  arer: 
Bnt  Truth  the  factdenieth— 

Water  suMsnothn. 
No,  her  abode's  in  brimmers, 

like  tfiis  mighty  cap— 
Waitinf  tiU  we,  j^ood  BviBunecs* 

DiTe  to  bring  it  up. 


The  foUowiog  exquisite  90Dgs^  by  Bariy  Cornwall^  are  im 
the  true  mould  of  convivial  Ijrics.  Sung,  as  we  have  heard 
them,  they  are  worthy  of  the  highest  place  amongst  the 
Kngs  of  the  age.  They  require  an  audience  cultivated,  and 
€a{ttble  of  appreciating  the  fancy,  thought,  and  classic  beauty 
of  their  compo»tion : — 

WINE. 


i  Ion  Wiae  •  Bold  bright  Wine ! 
tVit  maUtli  th«  Spirit  both  dance 
■hine! 


and 


For  water  iare; 
Bat  giTe«M^ Wine! 

iadent  Wine*  Brave  old  Wine.' 
■•V  it  around  the  hoirtdotk  twine ! 
Poets  may  love 
The  stars  above  I 
Bat /lore-^  Wine! 

Nfloi^t  but  Wiae .'  Vohle  Wine. 
Stn»iig,aBd  sound,  and  old,  and  8ne« 


Wfa«t  ean  scare 
The  Devil  Despair, 
Like  brave  bright  Wine* 

O  brave  Wine  •  Rare  old  Wine  f 
Onoe  thou  waat  deemed  a  Ood  divine 

Bad  are  lim  rhymes, 

And  bad  the  times, 
That  scorn  old  Wine ! 

So,  bcavt  Wine !  Dtv  oU  Wine  • 

Morning,  >ioon,  and  Night  I*m  thine 
whatevw  may  te, 
I'll  stand  by  thee, 
Immortal  Wine ! 


The  next  is  still  more  poetical  :• 

8tao^-Who  sing* 

Te  her  who  wesreth  a  bandred  finga? 
Ab,  who  is  this  ladyftaeP 
The  Vi»t,  hoys,  the  Yma  f 
The  oMtber  of  taichty  W^m» 
A  roamer  b  ahe 
O^  iraU  and  tree* 
And  sometltnes  very  good  company. 


Until  she  be  turned  to  Wine ! 
For  better  is  ihe 
Than  Vine  can  be» 
AtA  very  very  good  company  1 


Uai^Who  drinks 

To  her  who  blusbeCh  and  never  thinks  P 

Ah,  who  Is  this  maid  of  thfne  ? 

The  GpAra,  boys,  the  Okapb  ! 

O,  nsrser  kt  htr  eaeapa 


Dream !— Who  dreams 
Of  Ihe  Ood  who   goveraa   a  ihoiiitni 
streams  ? 
Ah,  wta  Is  this  Spirit  flne? 
"Tis  Wf  NX,  hoys,  His  Wjng! 
God  Bacchus,  a  friend  of  mine. 
O  better  ishe 
Than  grape  or  tr^e. 
And  Che  best  of  aU  goad  oMnpanyl 

We  have  almost  concluded  our  essay ;  but  it  is  right  that 
we  should  refer  to  Dr.  fiimbaiilt's  volumes.  The  first  on  our 
hst  is  most  valuable  to  all  who  love  the  music  of  these  kivg- 
doms.  It  is  a  full  and  perfect  analysis  of  all  the  rare  and 
valuable^  but  little  known^  music  of  England^  from  the  year 
1588^  to  tbe  year  1638.  It  is  one  of  tbat  class  of  works,  the 
compiler  of  which,  as  Johnson  said,  ''mankind  have  consi- 
dered, not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the  pioneer 
of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove  rubbisb  and  dear  ob- 
stractiona  from  the  paths  tiirough  which  learning  and  genius 
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press  forward  to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing  a 
smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates  their  progress— 
and  though  many  a  scholar  and  many  a  dunce  must  derive 
advantage  from  this  labor  of  Dr.  Bimbault,  yet  no  man  can 
ever  consider  him  a  drudge,  he  is  too  well  known  as  a  learned 
antiquary,  and  as  a  profound  musician  of  consummate  taste— 
his  industry  is  evidenced  by  this  small,  but  most  useful  vo- 
lume. 

The  second  of  his  books*  contains  the  words  of  seventy- 
four  most  charming  songs,  with  introductions  and  illustrative 
notes.  The  earliest  of  these  songs  is  dated  1501 — Song  in 
Fraise  of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  latest  is  dated  1640 — 
The  Triumph  of  Tobaceo,  The  introductions  and  notes  to 
both  volumes  are  neither  the  least  interesting,  nor  the  least 
valuable  portions  of  the  contents.  We  recommend  these 
works  to  the  attention  of  our  various  musical  societies.  For 
those  who  wish  to  add  beautiful  words  to  charming  madrigal 
melodies,  they  must  prove  supereminently  valuable.  We  par- 
ticularly recommend  them  to  the  College  Choral  Society. 

Our  selection  of  songs  has  been  sdmost  exclusively  from 
English  writers,. and  could  be  much  farther  extended,  did  we 
wish  to  present  those  convivial  lyrics  which  have  wildly  run 
to  seed,  and  degenerated  into  bacchanalian.  For  the  present 
we  conclude,  but  in  other  papers  we  shall  display  the  glories 
of  our  amatory,  of  our  comic,  of  our  political,  and  of  our  pa- 
triotic song  writers.  However,  before  we  close  this  article,  we 
must  place  on  record  two  songs  worthy  of  being  sung  before 
Ben  Jonson  at  the  Mermaid,  or  chaunted,  at  some  high  festival 
of  Bacchus,  by  the  Monks  of  the  Screw.  The  first  is  from 
the  pen  of  "Honest  Dick  Milliken,''  the  writer  of  The 
Orovee  ^Blarney.  Having  been  attorney,  he  may  well  recal 
Bfome  to  our  recollection :— • 

HAD  I  THE  TUN  WHICH  BACCHUS  USBD. 


fladl  the  Ton  which  Bacchus lued, 

I'd  Bit  on  It  all  day  { 
For.  while  a  can  it  seHrr  reAued, 

He  nothing  had  to  pay. 

I'd  turn  the  cock  from  morn  to  cTe, 
^Nor  think  it  toil  or  trouble ; 

Bit  I*d  contrive,  you  may  belieye. 
To  make  it  cariV  double. 

My  friend  should  sit  as  well  as  I, 
And  take  a  Jov  ial  pot ;         \ 


For  he  who  drinks^-althongh  he'sdry— 
Alone,  is  sure  a  sot 

But  since  the  tun  which  Bacchus  used 
We  have  not  here— what  then  f 

Since  god4ike  toping  is  rerused. 
Let's  drink  like  hopest  men. 

And  let  that  churl,  old  Bacchus,  sit. 

Who  envies  him  his  wine? 
While  mortal  fellowship  and  wit 

Make  whisky  drink  aivine.t 


*  From  this  yolmne  we  have  extracted  two  songs,  see  p.  137. 

t  We  here  insert  the  following  song,  as  we  are  anxious  to  preserre 
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The  following  song  from  Samuel  Lover's  IrUi  Bvmingi^  is 
in  praise  of  Bacchus,  as  compared  with  Cupid.  Lover  has 
never,  than  in  this,  been  more  happj  in  his  flowing-rhvming 
metre.    It  is  one  of  those  joyous  compositions  whicn  only 


60  good  and  hamorous  a  prodaction.  It  was  written  fourteen  years 
ago  bj  the  late  T.  Hughes,  the  author  of  Rwelaiitms  of  Spain^ 
and  T%e  Ocean  Flower,  He  was  a  genuine  Irishman,  weU  known  upon 
the  London  press — and  was  for  many  years  the  Spanish  correspondent 
of  T^e  Morning  Chromele.  He  died  about  four  years  since  of  con- 
sumption, regretted  by  aU  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
Hie  song  brings  forward  all  0*ConueU*s  arguments  against  the  Union — 
aod  we  remember  weU  the  rapturous  encores  with  which  it  was  greeted 
ni^sfter  night,  or  rather  morning  after  morning,  at  The  Cyder  CeU 
iers,  Tory  and  Whig — ^Bepealer  and  Orangeman-.4dl  applauded  its 
grim,  hard-hitting  truths,  and  poor  Dillon  Browne  is  before  us,  looming 
orer  the  steam  of  derUed  kidn^s»  and  leading  the  cheers.  Vic,  in  this 
soqg;  is  the  abbreviation  of  Victoria. 


VIC  MACSREE. 
iltr— £ow*«  Y9wg Dream    with  a  twUtinit. 


Okl  tbe  Derilawiok  I  alept  last  night 

For  ttiakin'  of  tbe  QneeD, 
Sorr  ft  partier,b7  this  bfoased  ligbt , 

Was  never  wen. 
Tvas  Father  Kamey  ftom  RilUniey, 

Bcr  pbdinr  showed  to  me— 
Mj  bkniii's  on  your  party  face. 

Vie"    ■ 


Bcr  ftylwee  all  fa  Hke  a  dotl, 

Se  genteel,  an  ao  nate  i 
u  Ihere^  deception  in  her  at  all, 

PAft  the^  a  ehajt. 
Bbe  has  soch  sehoolin*  in  her  rnlin,' 

She  heulda  bright  lamin'^i  kay, 
"]  bfessia'e  on  yoor  party  fikoe, 
Vie  Maehree. 

There^  nretboame,  Ptel,aad  Weflington, 

U  doha*  an  thoy  can, 
fiat  troth  there**  not  a  mother^  son, 

8heIoTealike  Dan — 
That  ilorr  of  the  Emerald  Oim— 

Oh,tf  *twas  only  free, 
Bev  it  voQid  svaee  yoor  diademi 

Tic  Machxee. 

Ooati&ind  flie  theiHn*  Parlamlnt 

WhateTcrthey  say. 
But  the  Ubenthoi*s  speeebes 

itead  at  yoor  tay. 
Tn  they  will  iathrodnee  to  you 

Oai  case  witiiont  a  fee— 
Oh!  i«ad  thrm  at  yonr  coffee  too, 

Vic  Maehree. 


\  Tlsthereoarwronnlttoold  in  style. 
And  how  we're  fixed 
Since  first  they  seised  on  our  own  Green 
Isle, 
WithTorythrlcksi 
An'  how  they  won't  concaydeoor  riditi 

Tho*  WellinKton  and  we 
Like  hayroes  fought  to  guard  yonr  tlirone, 
Vio  Maehree. 

Now  wonid  yon  like  tbe  King  of  Fiance 

To  ax  yon  for  to  wear 
A  dingy  blanket  while  you  dance. 

An*  you  BO  fair. 
Or  would  yon  like  the  King  of  Spain, 

Who  is  I  hear  a  she, 
Bhonid  make  yon  pay  her  tailor's  bills, 

Vic  Maehree. 

In  tmft  you'd  kick  np  If  they  did 

A  rumpus  an*  a  row, 
A  n*  Your  army  an'  your  nary  fidth 

Would  make  them  bow. 
Now  we  must  ]>ay  the  sowls  to  save, 

Of  erery  Kappaxee. 
Oh !  to  onid  Nick  the  Riot  Charge  sind, 

Vic  Maehree. 

There^  two  bad  Houses  near  your  nose, 

In  onld  Westminster. 
Oh  1  can't  you  then  be  done  with  those, 

My  royal  spinster. 
We'd  scorn  to  ax  them,  so  should  you  i 

Then  grant  us  for  to  see 
Our  Parlamlnt  at  home  agin, 

Vic  Bfachrre. 
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Lo»«  can  write,  and  Lover  himself  can  nng ;  touched  by  hia 
finger,  the  piano  maj  be  aaid  to  langh  and  speak. 

TEA  TABLB  TACTICa. 
Tbn  n>7  Ulk  of  tba  nin 

ThS  B.Mbo.  U  bTB-Klnf. 
Bgt  U  mj  adTk«  ■  janDg  loldlw  ■oaU 


>  banr*  of  Iht  ckajniM,  iinil  UlA  t 

'TSiid  I  tlooa  io  mj  bowl, 

Llkon  ■■TtoTtiltaal, 
I  tU«Uii»Iiiilgb(k«>|WwnlciaiiMi 

Bull  dilllidvlUi  Wlj. 

And  B*«/.  «nd  Allj, 
lid  loitalliDf  lltu  vllb  IbA  tar  (n 


fbefi  Oie  tadj    tbat  i 


brlJttUp 


At  ant  h  dM  olwai  wt'' 
tej*  1,  "  bj  Bt-FUHok,  111  lift  x«t  la 


"'J  1 


Cnidd  wii  ilHing  niB. 

Okl  tajrliTlui(*»at  MBk,  k&ftc- 

One  more  song  remains  ppon  our  list.  It  is  laudatory  of 
that  much  abused,  much  praised,  source  of  so  many  misfor* 
tunes — Whiskt.  We  like  the  song,  we  like  its  spirit,  and,  in 
f^od  truth,  we  Uke  tie  tpirit.  We  have  never  heard  a  would 
be  Irish  aristocrat  declaring  his  dislike  to  punch,  but  ve 
longed  to  tell  him,  as  Geoi^  Canning  would  the  roan  who 
could  aaeert  that  he  liked  dry  champagne — "tod  he,  sit.*' 
We  know  not  the  writer's  name,  he  may  have  been,  from  the 
style  of  composition,  a  hedge  schoolmaster ;  or,  he  may  have 
been  one  who  loved  '*  the  scholar's  delight,  feeding  worthflj, 
and  sleeping  heartily,"  and  who  employed  his  vacant  hours  m 
cultivating  social  harmony  in  rustic  language.  When  a  grave 
scholar  and  theologian  like  Beza,  wrote  the  Juvenilia  ;  when 
a  great  logician,  and  solemn  archbishop  like  Dr.  Whately, 
wrot«  the  Hittorie  Smtbtt  relative  to  Napoleon  Snonaparte  ; 
when  Dean  Burrowes  wrote,  J^e  Niyht  before  Larry  wat 
ttretcied—whj  may  not  some  old  learned  lovei  of  the  bottle 
have  written  of  Irish  Nectar,  in  the  Irish  brogue  P — 


ft*  niDI  n*  ■>!«  of  puMb. 


mttas  ulil«  (iBf  afpaB^? 
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Bat  1  vodU  not  gradge  than  tan  tiin«t 

Aikogia  I  had  a  jag  of  punch. 

Too  Tm  loo,  Ac 

Hmo  the  maitai  gods  drink  thabr  naethar 


And  Uuey  teO  me  daret  la  wvy  ilne ; 
Bat  I'd  gifa  them  all,  jnat  In  a  bunen. 
Tor  oneJoUy  pnll  at  a  Jos  of  punch. 

Too  ra  loo*  &e. 

The  doethor  fldls  wIthaU  hla  art. 
To  care  an  Imprestlon  dn  the  heart ; 


Pat  if  life  was  gone  —within  an  ineh— 
What  waoM hring  n  bade  ifia  ajog  of 
ponoh. 

Tooialoo,fte. 

Bat  when  I  mn  dead  and  In  mj  graTe, 
No  eoatW  tomb-etone  win  I  crave : 
Bot  rn  dig  a  graTe  both  wide  and  deep. 
With  a  iug  of  punch  at  mj  head  and  SmI* 
Too  raloo,  too  raloo.  too  ra  loo  I 

A|agof  panch*  a  Jng  af  punch  1 
Oh!  more  power  to  your  elbow,  mj  lug 
of  Punch. 


So  OUT  task  ends — ^may  each  reader  say  to  us,  in  the  words 
of  Erasmus^   "  tou  desbeye  to  deikk  oirr  o?  a  cup  set 

WITH  JEWELS."* 
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MemoirSy  Journal,  arid  Chrrespandence  of  TAomas  Moore. 
Edited  by  the  Sight  Hon,  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  Vols. 
I.  and  li.  London  :  Longman,  Brown,  Oreen,  and  Long- 
mans.    18SS. 

TmsTT-THBSE  years  have  passed  since  Thomas  Moore  and 
Lord  John  fiassell  jonmejea  together  from  London  to  Milan. 
The  Poet  was  flashed  with  the  success  of  Zalla  Boohh  ;  the 
Longraans  had  paid  him  a  noble  price  for  the  work ;  the  claims 
against  him,  arising  from  the  defalcation  of  his  deputy  at  Ber- 
muda, had  not  yet  embittered  his  life;  he  was  free, 
bappy,  joyous,  and  reveQing  in  tJie  sun-shine  of  the  world  and 
of  happiness.  Lord  John  Bussell  was  then  a  jroung  man,  just 
entering  into  life,  but  ignorant  of  those  qnahties  which  have 
since  made  him  the  chief  of  a  great  party,  a  leader  of  the 
BoOse  of  Commons,  and  have  raisea  him  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State : — ^he  informed  the  Poet  that  he  oontem* 
plated  retiring  from  the  struggle  of  politics,  with  the  intention 
of  devoting  himself  to  other,  and  more  congenial  pursuits. 
Moore's  quick  perception  enabling  him  to  see  that  this  ex- 
pressed intention  was  only  one  of  those  passing  fancies,  which 
occasionally  over-cloud  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  active 

*  We  have  omitted  Bome  flopgs  by  Carran,  Lyeaght,  and  Maginni  ai 
Ib^  are  weU  known.  Sec,  however,  one  exceUent  loag  on  Whisky* 
ftm.  tbtt  dorioitt  pen  of  ICaginn,  in  Ibisb  QvAaTBBi.v  Bsmw, 
Vol.  n.  p.  W. 
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mtellecta,  Ke  addressed,  to  his  noble    fellow-traveller,   the 
following  lines : — 

SEMONSTBANCE. 
41tt  a  Cutmriallim  •Ml  Lori  J<>*>  AuihU,  m  Kiiek  U  kai  hMnatH  (MM  Oia 
Waal .'  tlum,  wWi  tbr  lanlBi,  th;  jantli, 

Thoa,l»ni  «f  ■  Hnugll— *hM«  butlnct 
Tba  wHaitom'd  otrtw  of  ttaj  rim,  li  Uw 

Ai  Ibe  HflMI.  W  MW  «lUi  hi!  u«  on 


WlMM    DObUlU    D 

With  tligMnidof  tllj  tM*,lK 


■halt  ll«i  IH  Unt-btutid  u 
Iht  111111, 
Ynm  til*  Dklihlj  ■rans.  tI 

And  CroM,  tod  pnra,  wid 


Tlifor  blib-thaafbUd  •piriullktthliw 


BMmmtjniitiand  tnlton,  utdtlnild 


leku  tbBi 


To  till 
Wilhu 


!br  Utwtr.  ftaA  **,  In 
It'lintklDdlH  Uw  hwd  Hd  (!>«•  Ufa  to 
Tat  malfow'd,  ai'n  Daw,  bj  Ihst  mUdsMi 
WMcb  tampan,  bat  ohlUi  not,  th*  fa- 

WUh  an  alMnanea-Jxit  Ilka  thoia  iftU 

Which  (fartltk  ud  foMn,  and  In  nfma 

a  «Dni>  ,         wr  ■ 

ThroDihtbaflltarliit  Taaaiaa*  of  tk«ii(ht 
aadaf  lora. 

Tboi  lUtad,  than  MT«r  oan'K  alecp  In  thi 

If  ttaatUrrlnciof  Gndas,iba  mul*  of 


a  baiau 


And  (ha  d 

povar  ta  partnaaB* 
11  think   too*  IQ    Fraadooi    thaa'Tt 
pladi'd  b;  th  j  Mama. 

Like  tha  benihi  of  that  tami,  bj  DdpUl 

Sat  apart  for  <ha  Faaa  and  Ua  aaniot 

dlTlna, 
Botha  braaohM,lhrtaprln((taaitba  cOd 


These  lines  may,  or  may  not,  have  induced  Lord  John  Enssell 
to  t«consider  his  determiDation ;  that  he  did  reconsider  it,  all 
the  world  knows ;  but  the  "  Remonstrance"  is  more  than  sufB- 
ciently  sonl-stirring,  to  affect  one  much  less  attached  to  his 
&mily  fame  than  he  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  He  feels 
gratefttl  to  the  Poet ;  and  we  now  find  him,  the  orator,  the 
statesman,  the  historian,  and  bearing  one  of  the  proudest 
names  in  the  annals  of  the  Nation,  turoing  aside,  from  the 
stormy  world  of  pohtics,  to  become  the  biographer  of  his  dead 
friend. 

We  feel  pleasure  at  meeting  Lord  John  Bossell  in  this 
character.  It  tells  well  for  the  advancement  of  liter^nre  in 
these  kingdoms,  and  proves  that  authorship  is  now  in  a  more 
suitable  position,  than  in  the  days  when  great  Edmund  Spenser 
wrote  in  Southunpton's  ante-chamber,  or  than  at  the  period 
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when  GoUey  Gibber  fdt  delight  at  being  admitted  to  White's, 
even  thoo^  looked  upon  as  something  between  an  amusing 
moontebank  and  an  impudent  intruder.  This  biography  shows 
too,  that  Moore  judged  incorrectly^  when  he  wrote^  in  his  Life 
of  Sheridan:  '' Talents  in  literature  or  science^  unassisted  oy 
the  adyantages  of  birth^  may  lead  to  association  with  the  great, 
bat  rarely  to  equality ; — ^it  is  a  passport  through  the  well- 
gaaided  Rontier,  but  no  title  to  naturalisation  within/'  We 
here  find  the  noble  editor  expressing  his  pride  in  the  fact,  that 
the  Poet  was  his  old,  and  firm,  and  valued  friend. — Great 
power  of  genius  that  has  broken  down  the  icy  barrier  of  ex- 
dosiyraess  and  conventionality — great  power  of  genius  that 
compels  royalty  to  invite  Landseer  to  grace  its  table— great 

{Dwer  of  genius  that  driven  a  Queen  to  visit  the  quiet  home  of 
ennyson — great  power  of  genius,  that  in  the  work  before  us, 
makes  the  most  distinguished  scion  of  the  proud  house  of 
Bedford  the  biographer  and  editor  of  the  son  of  a  poor  Aun- 
gier-street  grocer !  As  we  read  the  short,  but  hea^y,  intro- 
auction  prefixed  to  these  volumes  by  the  editor,  we  recall  the 
lines  addressed  by  Thomas  Churchyard  to  his  patron,  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  :— 

**  Where  friendship  finds  flrood  ground  to  grow  upon. 

It  takes  sound  root,  and  spreads  his  branches  out. 
Brings  forth  fair  fruit,  though  spring  be  past  and  gone. 

And  bloometh,  where  no  other  ffrain  will  sprout : 
His  flow'n  are  still  in  season  all  the  year. 

His  leaves  are  fresh,  and  green  as  is  the  grass ; 
His  sugar'd  seeds  good,  cheap,  and  nothing  dear. 

His  goodly  bark  shines  bright,  like  gold  or  brass : 
And  Tet,  this  tree  in  breast  must  nee£  be  shrin'd. 
And  IiTes  no  where,  but  in  a  noble  mind." 

John  Foster,  in  his  essay  ''  On  a  Man's  Writing  a  Life  of 
Himself,''  after  expatiating,  in  his  usual  able  manner,  upon 
the  peculiar  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  self-examination 
which  autobiographical  composition,  when  honestly  pursued, 
renders  necessary,  divides  this  species  composition  mto  that 
written  in  youth,  for  amusement  and  instruction  in  age,  and 
that  composed  in  age,  from  the  retrospect  of  past-by  years. 
We  consider  that  the  work  before  us  cannot  be  classed  under 
either  of  these  denominations,  but  belongs  distinctly  to  both. 

There  is  a  charm  about  biography,  about  literary  biography 
in  particular,  which  is  immediately  felt  and  acknowledged,  but 
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aotobioaraphj  is  still  more  BttractivB,  bang  the  reeoed  of  the 
heart,  me  feelings,  and  the  actioiis  «f  him  who  is  the  subject 
of  his  own  pen. 

Qreat  old  Sunuel  Johnson  said,  thai  if  any  msu  woe  to 
Bote  down  the  facte  of  hia  dail;  existence,  the  diar;  tiouid 
prove  interesting,  and  for  our  parts  we  beheve,  most  firmly, 
that  he  was  right ;  we  even  consider  that  am  isdiffertDtlj  ex- 
ecafed  aatobiognu>hy  is  more  iiiteresting  than  an  ordinaril; 
compiled  biograpn;.  Who  would  not  tathet  read  Ilonce'a 
own  account  of  his  school  days,  of  his  boyhood,  and  of  his 
every-day  life,  than  the  most  eru^te  and  aoourate  biogtsphical 
^etch  composed  by  bis  aDBotatora  F  Wh«ai  he  writes  of  him- 
self he  is  before  us,  as  in  the  years  when  he,  the  freed-man'a 
son,  was  brought  to  Borne  by  a  hther,  noble  in  the  nolulity 
of  manhood,  and  vras  sent  to  leam  all  that  Uie  £c»uan  Knight 
conld  know.  We  see  him  as  when  he  went  attended  bj  slavey 
and  dressed  as  if  his  estate  had  been  i«inodly,  Wliea  be  »- 
lates  the  moral  lessons  given  him  by  his  father,  and  adds,  to 
the  noble  bom  Meecenas — 

"  Nil  me  pteniteat  sanum  patria  hnjus," 
the  old  man  is  present  before,  living,  breathing,  and  respected. 
When  he  describes  his  home  life,  that  exquisite  picture  of 
Epicoreau — real  Epicnrean,  existence,  we  see  him  plainly, 
j<%gi»g  upon  the  bob-tailed  mole,  or  enquinng  the  price  of 
Dreul  and  herbs,  or  loitering  in  the  Circus,  ox  lounging  ia  the 
Forum,  ot  listening  to  the  fortune-tellers ;  and  we  return  with 
him  at  night  to  the  supper  of  onions,  pulse,  and  pcuicakes, 
served  by  the  three  slaves;  and  abserving  the  two  cu^  and 
the  tumbler,  opou  the  white  stone  slab,  we  think  him  a  Aoman 
"  right  gay  fellow,"  and  grasping  his  hand,  in  fimcj,  we  cry, 
in  his  own  line  : — 

"  NO  ego  contnlerim  jncundo  sanns  amico," 

and  we  hear  him  say,  as  his  eyes  sparkle, 

"  Hie  me  oonsolor  victurum  snaviils,  ac  si 

Qacestor  avns,  pater  atque  mens,  patrmuque  fnisset" 

And  tutu  now  to  Montaigne.  Who  conld  tell,  as  he  himself 
tells,  the  history  of  hie  carl}'  life  ?  Who  could  place  so  well 
before  us  his  father,  Pierre  Eyquem,  Ecwyer,  the  brave  and 
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loTal  sddier  who  had  seen  petvice  bejond  the  mountaiiuij 
wno  mixed  his  langoage  with  **  illastimtions  out  of  modem  au- 
thorsi  especially  Spaniah/'  The  man  is  before  wb,  carrying  the 
canes  loaded  with  lead,  and  with  them  exercising  his  arms  for 
tfarowiog  the  stone.  We  see  him  walking  with  leaden  soled 
shoes,  that  he  might  be  afterwards  the  lighter  for  leaping  and 
numing.  The  old  man  and  his  son  are  before  us,  when  Michael 
writes— ''  of  his  vaolting  he  has  left  little  miracles  behind  him; 
sod  I  have  seen  him,  when  past  three  score,  laugh  at  our  agili- 
ties, throw  himself  in  his  forred  gown  into  the  saddle,  make  the 
tour  of  a  table  upon  his  thumbs,  and  scarce  ever  mount  the 
stairs,  up  to  his  chamber^  without  taking  three  or  four  steps  at 
a  tune/' 

Who  could  tell  as  well  as  Montaigne,  the  plan  of  education 
marked  out  for  him  by  hi^  father ;  his  being,  before  he  could 
articulate}  committed  to  the  care  of  a  German,  who  was  ignorant 
of  French,  but  who  spoke  Latin  fluently ;  and  the  scheme  of 
edacation  worked  so  well^  that  Qeorge  Buchanan,  ''that 
great  Scotch  poet/'  who  was  his  tutor  in  the  C!oIlege  of 
Gfuienne,  where  Michael  played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Latin 
tragedies  of  Buchanan,  Guerente,  and  Muret,  and  where  Bu- 
chman  told  him  that  he  must  write  a  treatise  upon  Education, 
fomded  on  the  plan  of  that  carried  out  by  Montaigne's  fatiier, 
Buchanan  being  then  tutor  to  that  Count  de  Brissac,  who  af- 
terwards proved  so  valiant  and  so  brave  a  gentleman !  Who 
but  Montaigne  could  lead  us  onward,  through  all  his  charming, 
babbliuff  book,  where  he,  his  habits,  his  errors,  and  fine,  noble, 
too  tmmful,  disposation  steal  out  in  every  page,  till  we  agree 
in  bis  opinion,  ''  Je  n'ay  pas  plus  faict  mon  hvre,  que  mom 
livre  m'a  faict, — ^Uvre  consubstantid  ik  son  autheur.  Who 
but  Robert  Southey  could  tell  us  so  charmingly  of  his  own 
early  life,  as  in  the  first  pages  of  his  memoirs,  we  read  from 
his  own  pen.  Boswell's  inimitable  work,  with  all  its  life-like 
sketches,  isnot  so interestingas  the  fewpersonal  incidents  stated 
by  Johnson  himself.  Who  does  not  wish  that  Sydney  Smith  had 
continued  that  preface  to  his  works,  which  he  begins  with  the 
vords,  ^'  When  I  first  went  into  the  Church,  I  had  a  living  in 
the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain."  Li  these  books,  the  writers 
are  our  friends,  their  mind?,  their  actions,  their  hopes  and 
fears  are  before  us ;  and  when  the  work  is  biography,  we  like 
it  better,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  autobiography,  by  the 
insertion  of  the  private  letters  of  him  who  forms  the  suhjeot. 
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Thus  Robert  Soothe;  thought,  when  aboat  to  edit  the  poems, 
and  to  compose  a  memoir,  of  Kirke  White,  he  wrote  to  Ne- 
ville White ; — "  the  moat  valuable  materiala  which  ooold  be 
entrusted  to  me  would  be  bia  letters, — the  more  could  be  said 
of  him  in  hia  own  words  the  better." — LetWs  give  the  chief 
charm  to  the  biography  of  Byron,  and  of  Scott. — In  the  Son- 
nets of  Shakapeare,  those  assnmed  to  refer  to  himself  are  the 
moat  admired,  and  it  baa  heen  well  ohaerved  of  Petrarch,  that 
"  hia  correapondence  and  t««s  leather,  aflbrd  the  progres- 
sive interest  of  a  narrative  in  which  the  poet  ia  always  identi- 
fied with  the  man." 

We  have  stated  onr  opinions  of  fait^rapby,  and  of  antobity 
naphj,  and  in  the  Journala  and  Correspondence  of  ThomsB 
Moore,  we  find  every  charm  of  De  Qrammont,  all  the  open- 
beartedneaa  of  Sonthey,  all  the  sparkling  wit  of  Syron,  and  all 
the  grace  that  pecnUarly  belonged  to  Moore  himself.  His 
letter^  are  unlike  the  fiashy  correspondence  of  Pope,  or  of 
Horace  Walpole,  aa  they  are  the  gennine  feelings  of  the  man ; 
and  if  they  are  ever  polished,  or  artificial,  it  is,  as  Maoanl^ 
wrote  of  Byron's  letters,  "  a  rare  and  admirable  instance  of 
that  highest  art,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  nature." 

This  we  know  ia  more  than  laudatory,  yet  to  those  who 
have  carefolly  examined  the  work,  its  perfect  jnatice  mnst 
be  evident.  But  whilst  we  write  thns,  we  are  quite  satisfied 
of  the  fact,  that,  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public, 
these  two  volumes  have  prodoced  no  small  portion  of  disap- 
pointment. They  have  had  placed  before  them — from  his  own 
pen — the  heart,  thonghta,  feelings,  hopea,  and  opinions  of  a 
poet  of  whom  tiiey  have  ever  assumed  aU  things  poetical ;  but 
in  bia  Correspondence  and  Diary,  they  find  him  only  a  common- 
place thinker  and  talker ;  a  stmggler  against  the  tide  of  mis- 
fortune, wanting  shoes  and  coats,  and  anxious  to-day  for  the 
necessities  of  to>nionx>w.  This  is,  we  know,  the  prevailing 
feeling  amongst  those  who  form  the  chief  support  of  the  cii- 
cnlating  library.  Had  the  books  been  more  artificial,  had 
Moore  made  fact  subservient  to  fiction,  had  he  written 
fiashy  letters,  piquant  and  slanderous,  all  this  class  of 
readers  would  have  been  in  extades  of  admiration.  To 
those,  however,  who  can  trace  the  growth  and  virili^  of 
a  mind,  in  the  phases  of  opinion,  changing  and  growing 
with  years,  these  letters,  written  as  they  are  presented  to  us  by 
Lord  John  Bussell,  must  ever  prove  valuable.    The  Diary  is. 
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in  our  mind,  the  portion  most  likely  to  possess  peculiar  inte- 
tai,  and  these  two  volames  before  us  will  ever  be  looked 
upon  as  the  least  valuable  of  the  whole. 

The  present  issue,  may  be  stated  to  contain  four  eras  in 
tbe  liff  of  Thomas  Moore.  The  first  extending  from  his  birth 
to  the  period  of  his  return  from  London,  after  liaving  arranged 
with  Stockdale,  of  Piccadilly,  for  the  publication  of  Anacreon* 
lliis  forms  his  own  continuous  memoir.  The  second,  from  this 
period  to  the  pubUcation  of  the  first  number  of  the  Melodies. 
The  tiiird,  from  this  period  to  the  pubUcation  of  Lalla  Eookh. 
The  fourth,  from  this  publication  to  his  agreement  with 
Mamy  for  compiling  the  Life  of  Sheridan.  And  what  a  lesson 
these  four  eras  present  to  us  !  The  grocer's  son,  bom  with 
the  brand  of  a  proscribed  religion  upon  him ;  the  mother  rear* 
iog  him  fondly,  and  in  the  practice  of  his  faith;  and  hoping, 
that  in  time,  he  might  become  an  honor  to  her ;  the  first 
bint  dawning  of  his  brilliant  genius,  in  his  school  days,  and 
his  position  in  the  opinion  of  sdl  who  knew  him  '^  the  debates 
between  his  father  and  mother  as  to  permitting  him  to  enter 
College  as  a  Protestant ;  his  entrance  there  when  the  Penal  laws 
woe  relaxed ;  hia  life  there ;  his  anxiety  for  Irish  Independ- 
ence; his  commencement  of  the  translation  of  Anacreon ;  his 
departure  for  London ;  his  life  then,  and  the  grim  disappoint- 
ments and  wants  <^  that  period;  his  friendship  with  Lord 
Moire ;  his  departure  for  Bermuda ;  his  quarrel  with  Jeifrey ; 
his  disagreement  with  Byron;  his  position  in  society;  his 
noble  refusal  of  place,  lest  it  might  be  considered  a  desertion 
of  his  old  political^  friends ;  his  agreement  with  Power  to 
write  the  immortal,  glorious.  Melodies ;  his  marriage,  and  his 
strokes  against  pecuniary  difficulties ;  his  charming,  tender 
kfve  for  ^'Bessy,'^  so  often  shown  and  so  truly  expressed,  that 
the  reader  at  length  learns  to  love  her  likewise  ;  his  squibs 
against  the  Begent,t  and  his  deep  study  of  Pierce  Egan's 

-^ ' -B-MMII . ■_  _        ■  __  _  II  I  

*  For  Mme  very  interesting  &ct0  relating  to  Moore's  earlj  school  days, 
see  the  paper  on  tiie  Streets  of  Dablin  in  our  present  number.    Ed. 

t  Moore  did  not  escape  an  occasional  squib  himself.  The  following, 
from  **  Anacreon  in  Dublin,"  is  a  rery  good  imitation  of  his  style— per- 
haps better  than  **  The  laring  Lustres,"  in  "  Rejected  Addresses.'* 

ODB  IX^THB  MELODIST. 


ObtaMt  mciiomoi«,prtttar1lota,  Ipraj, 
For  UM  Poor  Conru  to  elUngo  thlnooK 


Or  OMt  the  dear  Harp  of  nj  conntr j 
away. 
For  Statutes,  and    Pleading*,  anddnU 

musty  CAM!  !— 
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lAfi  in  ZoHdon,  Hwt  he  might  be  w«ll  ap  in  dang  tot  Tim 
Criii's  ^itile  ,■  his  quiet  evenifigs  with  "  Bewy"  when  he 
read!)  JotepA  Andrews  alond  for  her,  and  tbey  agree  that  it  u 
not  BO  good  a  novel  se  Tie  Viear  of  Wah^id,  and  agree 
too  {very  Btraogel;  indeed)  that  The  Heart  (^  Mid-Lol/tum  is 
"  a  moet  extravagant  and  incredible  story,  but  full  of  striking 
sitnatioflB  and  picturesque  sketches;  the  vindiBg  np  disagn)&- 
ableand  nnsatigfactory;"*  his  trips  to  London.aBd  the  noble  gen- 
erosity of  the  Longmans  in  parchasing  Lalla  Bookh ;  his  gaiety 
and  light-heartednesB  io  all  his  atrnggles,  and  his  diffieultiGS  in 
preparing  the  Life  (f  Sheridan; — these,  and  the  great  moral 
that  springs  from  them,  form  the  charm  of  the  book ;  they  are 
the  philosophy  of  Moore's  life-histoiy ;  and  beantifol  above 
them  all,  and  throngh  them  all,  is  that  unchanging  love  for 
his  parents  which  shines  in  every  letter  to  the  dd  people,  and 
which  gracea  those  volumes,  like  a  ray  of  heavenly  glory  roand 
the  effigy  (A  an  angel.  How  nobly  this  feehng  pervades 
the  Letters  and  the  Diary  1 — in  weal  or  woe,  in  the  proud  hoar 
of  his  glorious  triumph,  wh«i  every  tongue,  aad  every  pen, 
woe  lending  Lalla  Bookh ;  when,  in  evoy  drawing-ioooi,  the 
Melodia  were  the  chosen  lyrics  of  l^e  ranger ;  when  it  wai 
confessed  that  Irish  genius  had  beaten  down  all  the  pKJqdioei 
of  ignorance,  and  had  made  the  wrongs,  the  glories,  the  tri> 
umphs,  and  the  etdferings  of  L-^aui  known  to  Eajriish  esm, 
and  in  the  gay,  ringing  strain  of  one  Uelody,  had  tttld  di  Xrish 


wtwn  Bmndiai  ud  Cupid  ninptur*  mj 
And  nn  o>r  tha  tieotv  tbair  wlW 
ahJS'.ffi'fS'lStlalon  lure  Iho  loved 

Whoprmhaa  Iba  I>«|Mw  la  il«riar  tbi 

And  »«.  noTUu  Cmowllor^  «tdiAal 

'T1«  i'^^  to  ■bur  of  tb>  b»aU  UK 
Of  Brju  tba  BnTa.ud  tba  coU-lwutad 

afa  no,  dunal  B«»l  ah  M,  domi  giri  ! 

For^K™  1  Lto  out  •mil  tha  cUrilroiu 
NoDcbi  !•  mlu  bm  loj  Boo.  m,  H«p, 
"*  "»  ■"■■ 

Uj  Brief  11  to  *rs»  bov  brief  are  Uia 

boun, 
Ko  opinion  but  CivU'a  (WM  Flnlan   I 

W^l^  ba>d.pla»  of  ptpar  u>d  baaftn 

Mj  Bsnd'litbe  Bud  tbat  Ubfkldad  trttb 

*  How  diffbrentl;  Bjron  tlumght  of  it — "  Bead  the  concluuon  br  the 
dftieth  time— grand  work— Scotch  Fielding,  m  well  m  gmat  Engliih 
poet— wonderfU  man  t— I  longftoget  dnak  with  him." 
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gladnetf;  in  the  waiiisg  cadence  of  another^  had  sighed  the 
iloiy  of  b&  patience  asid  of  her  decUne ;  even  in  this  hour  of 
saooesS)  the  nesrt  of  the  Poet  dnng  to  the  hnmble  kindred  at 
boaie;  the  idol  of  the  world  of  London  wto  then^  as  ever,  to 
bt\m,  to  sisters,  to  mother,  "  Their  Own  Tom/' 

The  teachkig  of  this  book  is^  to  aspiring  poetasters^  or  to 
gemdnely  dever  young  poets^  g^a^e,   solemn^  and  ominons. 
The  struggles  of  a  Hfe>  the  brightest  prodnctions  of  genia8> 
dl  that  fr^ndafaip  could  do  for  an  honest  man^  left  Moore,  at 
tiie  close  of  his  existence^  with  a  fortune  which  amounted,  at 
the  most,  to  Ettle  more  than  moderately  modest  competence. 
Whether  the  gmiins  of  a  poet  can  ever  more  place  him  in 
80  high  a  position,  even  as  that  held  by  Moore,  is  a  problem 
which  we  confess  oursdives  unable  to  solve.    Nearly  eight  and 
twenty    years  have  elapsed  since  Moore  observed    to  Sir 
Walter,  "  hardly  a  magazine  is  now  published  that  does  not 
contain  verses  which  some  thirty  years  ago  would  have  made 
a  reputation'' — and  Scott  rephe^  "  £cod,  we  were  in  luck 
sf  it  to  oome  brfore  tJhose  fellows ;  we  have,  like  Bobadil, 
tsoght  them  to  beat  us  with  our  own  weapons/'     Scott  was 
ligM;,  but  Moore  discovered  the  true  secret  of  success  when 
he  added,  referring  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter — "  In  com- 
plete Ao^ty,  he  seemed  to  think,  lay  tlie  only  chance  for  a 
nan  ambitioas  of  high  literary  reputation  in  those  days."'^ 
^  those  wlio  know  Moore  only  as  a  poet,  and  who  have  never 
studied  the  adiet  humor,  or  the  gailiug  sarcasm  of  his  proses 
these  two  vcunmes  must  appefer  foreign  to  his  manner  and 
Brfmal  disposition.    Tbia  is,  however,   an  error  springiBg 
from  a  hthit,,  so  common  in  the  reading  world,  of  attributing  to 
authors,    more  particularly  to  poets,   those   (|ualities,  and 
fedings,  and  dispositions  which  their  works  may,  or  are 
simposed  to,  indicate.      Tliere  is  not  in  all  the  novels  of 
l(mn  Galt--^there  is  not  in  all  the  letters  of  Bobert  Southey, 
a  teit  of  heartfelt,  generous,  affection,  more  pure  or  un- 
addteiated  than  that  which  is  so  patently  perceptible  in 
the  letters  and  Diary  of  Moore.       When  we  look  back 
thioagh  the  historic  records  of  the  period  in  which  he  was 
bom,  our  admiration  is  increased  at  the  rapidity  of  his  ascent 
in  worldly  position,  and  at  the  sterlingness  of  the  dignity 
with  which  ne  hdd,  and  continued  to  hold,  his  place  in  the 

*  Lockfaart'8  Life  of  Scott,  p.  508.  Ed.  1851. 
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Torld  oFfashioii,  of  frippery,  of  meanness,  and  from  which  he 
came  forth  luutaiaed,  imtrammeletl,  and  nnbought,  to  die  aa 
he  had  lived,  a  poor,  honest,  and  reepected  litem;  man. 

Iiookins  bacK  now,  by  meana  of  these  rolnmes,  to  the  times 
of  which  tuej  tell,  it  seems  as  if  one  were  li*ingi  and  moving, 
iu  all  the  incidents  which  they  relate.  We  know  that 
the  very  tmthfnlness  of  these  letters,  the  vraisemblance  by 
which  they  are  pervaded,  and  which  will  in  after  yeaia  make 
them  most  valuable,  now,  &om  its  very  naturalnrss,  renders 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  tedious  and  prosy ;  bat  they 
are  the  quahties  that,  to  the  thinking  man,  roake  the  interest 
and  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
description  of  his  parentage  and  of  his  birth,  when,  after  re- 
ferring to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Codd,  he 
writes: — 


daughter  of  this  Thomu  Codd,  became  the  wife  of  mj  father,  John 
Moore,  and  in  the  following  year  I  came  into  the  world.  M?  mother 
conid  not  have  bee>  much  more  than  dghteen  (if  ao  ola)  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  mj  father  waa  conaiderablj  her  aeoior. 
Indeed,  IhaTe  frequeatljheard  her  savto  him,iuberUiighLmr  mooda, 
'  You  know.  Jack,  jou  were  an  old  bachelor  when  I  married  jou.' 
At  thifl  period,  aa  1  alwajs  nnderstood,  m;  father  kept  a  nnaU  wine 
atore  iu  Johiuton's  Oonrt,  Grafton  -itreet,  Dnblin ;  the  came  court* 
by  the  way,  where  I  aAerwrdi  wait  to  school.  On  hit  m^rrii^^ 
however,  baving  received,  I  rather  think,  tome  little  money  with  laj 
mother,  he  set  up  business  m  Aungier -street.  No,  12,  at  the  corner 
of  Little  Longford-street ;  and  in  that  house,  on  the  2eth  of  Maj, 
1776, 1  was  bom.  Immediately  after  this  event,  my  mother  indalg«d 
ID  the  strang«  fancy  of  havinE  a  medal  (if  such  it  could  be  cmtlad) 
struck  off,  with  my  name  ana  the  date  of  the  birth  engraved  on  it. 
The  medal  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  large  crowU'iMece, 
which  she  had  caused  to  be  smoothed  to  receive  the  inscription ; 
and  this  record  of  my  birth,  which,  from  a  weakness  on  the  subject 
of  her  children's  ages,  she  had  kept  always  carefully  concealed,  ah* 
herself  delivered  into  my  hands  when  I  last  saw  her,  on  the  16tli  of 
February,  ltj31  ;  and  wheu  she  evidently  felt  we  were  parting  for 
the  last  time.  For  no  unusual  a  mode  of^  commemorating  a  cfaUd'a 
age  1  can  only  account  by  the  state  of  the  laws  at  that  period, 
wnich,  not  allowing  of  the  registration  of  the  birUis  of  Oathottc 
ohildreu,  left  to  parent*  no  other  mode  of  reoording  them  than  1^ 
some  such  method  ai  this  fondest  of  motiierE  devited." 

Moore,  however,  adds,  "I  have,  not  long  since, -been  told 
by  my  sister  that  there  doet  exist  a  registration  of  my  birth, 
in  the  book  for  such  purposes,  belonging  to  Townsend-street 
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Chapel^  Dablin/^  His  sister  was  correct  in  her  statement^  and 
through  the  kind  attention  of  the  Eev.  Miles  M'Manas^  a 
clergyman  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnrch  of  St.  Andrew, 
Westland-fiow,  we  are  now  enabled  to  give  the  following  ex* 
tract,  from  the  Parochial  Register  of  the  year  1779.  We  may 
observe  that  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Westlaud-£ow,  is  that 
which  now  represents  the  "  old  Townsend-Street  Chapel/* 
to  which  Moore  refers.  The  extract  is  official,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Westland-Row,  Dublin,  this  4th 
day  of  January,  1853.  I  certify  that  Thomas  Moor,*  son  of 
John  and  Anastasia  Moor,  was  Baptised  according  to  the  rite 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
Hay,  A.D.  1779.  Sponsors  being — James  Dowling  and 
Maigaret  Lynch,  as  appears  from  the  Baptismal  Register  of 
the  United  Parishes  of  St,  Andrew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Ann,  kept  in  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Westland-Eow, 
Dublin. 

"  Miles  M'MANtjs, 
aergyman  in  said  Parishes.^' 

When  Moore  entered  upon  the  world  of  literature  there 
▼ere  few  competitors  with  whom  to  contend.  Poetry  had  run 
to  seed,  and  in  the  flowing,  m^ningless  metres  of  the 
thousand  verse  writers  who  then  passed  for  poets,  he  had 
b'tUe  to  fear  from  depreciation  by  comparison.  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
and  Mernr,  and  Greathead,  and  Parsons,  with  Delia  Crusca, 
and  all  the  other  sucklings  of  Parnassus  who  formed  the 
glories  of  Este's  paper,  TAe  World,  had  out- written  them- 
selves ;  and,  crushea  as  they  had  been  by  Oifibrd,  in  The 
Saviad,  their  admirers  and  imitators  could  compose  no  poems 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  brilliant,  though  somewhat  volup- 
tuous, productions  of  the  young  Irishman.  The  fancy  which 
breathes  in  LitU^a  Poems  gave  them  a  meretricious  charm, 
in  keepine  with  the  debauched  taste  of  the  age,  and  the 
rigor  of  thought  which  occasionally  appears  in  them,  and 
which  was  so  unlike  the  bald  verses  of  those  who  dit^  justly 
mangled  io  The  Maviad,  or  crushed  in  the  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers^  showed  that  the  mind  of  a  poet  had  conceived 
these  verses,  in  which  love  was  passion,  and  passion  was  erotic. 


*  So  ipelled  in  the  entry.    The  Baptism  was  performed  by  the  Rer. 
Terence  Reynolds,  as  appears  from  the  Kegistry. 
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A.S  Moore  advanced  in  life,  aa  time  taDght  him  to  sabdoe  boCT 
trithin  the  botmds  of  good  taste,  aa  faia  poet's  heart,  witli 
that  instinctive  appreciation  of  truth  and  beaut;,  which  is  the 
poet's  birthright,  aspired  to  reach  a  higher  standard  of  poetic 
excellence,  the  same  Muse,  which  at  three  and  tventy  had 
Bnng  of  bright-eyed  maids,  and  rosy  lips,  and  counted  the 
balmy  hours  of  snnny  life  by  kisses,  ia  later  years,  breathed 
all  its  "  soul  of  music"  into  the  Melodies  of  Ireland,  swelled 
in  the  grand  thoughts  of  the  Fire  Worshippers,  or  sighed 
in  the  cadenced  rhythm  of  the  tender  and  glowing  fancies 
of  the  Light  of  the  Haram. 

Another  instructive  lesson  conveyed  hy  these  volumes,  and 
one  which  all  young  poets  should  remember,  is,  that  the  moat 
brilliant  poem,  but  one,  of  this  s^,  was  the  result  of  long 
and  londy  months  of  toil,  and  study,  and  anxious  thoaght. 
All  throngh  his  life  Moore  appears  to  have  been  a  very  regular 
student,  at  least  when  occasion  required  study,  and  his  course 
of  reading  was  general  and  comprehensive.  Greek  he  learned 
accurately  whilst  preparing  Anacreon ;  Latin,  and  Irish 
patriotism,  he  acquired  from  Donovan,  the  usher  at  Whyte's 
school ;  Italian  was  taught  him  by  hu  friend  Father  Bauis, 
and  French  he  learned  from  an  emigr^  named  La  Fosse. 
Tear  by  year  he  became  more  versed  in  these  languages- 
year  by  year  his  fame  increased,  because,  whilst  imbued  with 
all  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  he  never  fancied  that  study 
was  unnecessary  for,  or  careful  application  beneath,  him— 
and,  as  Sir  Archib^d  Allison  writes— 

"Id  some  respects  he  U  the  rreateit  Ijrio  poet  in  the  Fnyliiji 
lang^uage.  Withont  the  discursive  inu^ation  of  Akeoside,  with- 
out the  buTDing  thoughts  of  Qraj,  without  the  ardeut  zeal  of 
Oampbell,  he  hu  written  more  that  cornea   home  to  the  hearts  of 

the  joun^  and  impassioned  of  both  Mies,  than  an;^  other  author 

if  a  few  lines  of  the  Burns  are  excepted — in  the  whole  literatore  of 
Great  Britain.  His  Irish  and  Nati<mal  melodies  will  be  immortal ; 
and  tbej  will  be  so  for  this  reason,  that  the;  express  the  feeliugt 
which  spring  up  in  the  heart  of  every  successive  generation  atthe 
most  important  and  imaginative  period  of  live.  Thej  hare  the  dell- 
ca^  of  refined  life  without  its  fastidiousness — the  warmth  of  Datura] 
feeUng  without  its  rudeueia,"* 
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Rom  the  period  of  Moore's  success  in  the  publication  of 
IMU^s  Poemty  he  seems  to  have  determined  npon  devoting 
bimself  to  literature  as  a  profession.  Of  strong  political 
fedings,  bound  doselj  to  the  Whigs  by  many  ties,  he  became 
the  pamphleteer  of  the  party,  the  satirizer  of  the  Tories^  and 
the  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  Beformers.  In  those  days  the 
EUniurffA  Review^  supported  by  Sydney  Smithy  and  Mackin- 
tosh^ and  Francis  Horner^  and  Jeffrey^  was  the  great  organ  of 
the  popular  party. — To  that  party  Moore  devoted  himself 
in  heart,  and  soul^  and  intellect.  Knowing  this^  and  knowing 
hkewise  that  his  ability  as  a  prose  writer  was  of  the  first 
order,  and  believing  that  his  general  reading,  if  not  profound^ 
wa^  at  least,  most  various  and  extensive,  Jeffrey,  in  the  year 
1814,  wrote  thus  to  Samuel  Bogers  : — 

^  My  dear  Sir^I  have  long  been  desirous  of  preferring  an  hum* 
ble  petition  to  your  friend—and  I  hope  1  may  say  mine  also — Mr. 
Moore,  for  some  assistance  on  the  Review,  and  have  at  last  resolved 
to  give  you  the  trouble  of  making  my  application.  I  can  more 
etsuy  state  to  you  than  to  him  the  terms  upon  which  we  solicit  con* 
tribations ;  and  I  am  sure  my  application  will  have  a  far  better 
cbince  of  success,  if  you  condescend  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  its 
fsTor.  On  my  return  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  I  found  the 
c&irs  of  the  Review  in  some  degree  of  backwardness  and  confu- 
sioa ;  and  feel  that  it  would  require  the  assistance  of  finer  and 
ttropger  heads  than  my  own  eompletely  to  restore  them.  The  bril- 
fiaot  success  of  some  of  Mr.  Moore's  late  (reputed)  works  brought 
him  very  quickly  to  my  thoughts  ;  and  all  that  I  have  since  heard 
of  the  manly  and  noble  independence  of  his  conduct,  in  circum- 
itances  of  much  difficulty,  has  increased  the  ambition^ I  felt  .to 
connect  myself  in  some  way  with  a  person  of  such  talents,  and  such 
principles.  I  understand  that  he  is  living  without  any  professiouj 
cultivating  literature  and  domestic  happiness,  in  a  situation  of  re- 
tirement. I  am  inclined  to  hope,  therefore,  that  he  may,  occasion- 
ally at  least,  have  lebure  enough  to  furnish  us  with  an  article,  if 
be  has  not  other  and  more  radical  objections  to  enrolling  himself 
tmooff  our  contributors.  If  he  can  be  prevailed  on  to  do  us  this  honor, 
it  will  be  for  himself  to  choose  the  subject  upon  which  he  would 
like  best  to  enlarge,  though  there  is  one  sort  of  article  which  I  should 
be  tempted  to  suggest,  both  because  it  is  one  with  which  I  should  be 
pectiUarly  glad  to  embellish  our  journal,  and  because  I  know  of 
nobody  who  could  execute  it  half  so  well.  I  mean  a  classical,  phi- 
losophical, poetical  article,  after  the  nature  of  that  on  Aristophanes 
in  one  of  the  late  Quarterlies,  in  which  some  ancient  author  is  taken 
up,  and  estimated,  and  commented,  and  poetically  translated  in 
fragments,  and  the  purity  of  classic  literature  combined  with  a 
^epth,  boldness,  and  freedom  of  modern  discussion.  I  have  no 
particular  author  or  publication  in  view  for  the  subject  of  such  an 
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xercoM  ;  but  if  Mr.  Moore  wu  inclined  to  do  the  ihine  we  cootd 
ODD  find  him  the  occasion.  And  noir  1  have  otdj  to  add,  that  our 
egolar  allowance  to  contributors  of  the  first  order  is  about  twentj 
[uiDeai  for  everj  printed  sheet  of  siitepn  pages  ;  hut  that  for  such 
rtieiei  as  I  have  now  hinted  at,  we  should  never  thinlc  of  offering 
MS  than  thirty,  and  probably  a  good  deal  more.  I  hare  loine  dis- 
retion  in  this  matter,  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  exercise  Tery 
iBTsimoniouslv.  You  see  I  presume  a  great  deal  on  your  good  atu 
ure,  when  1  venture,  without  any  apology,  to  trouble  you  with  all 
be  negociation  ;  but  I  have  already  experienced  so  much  of  your 
lindness  that  ]  do  not  feel  at  ail  afraid  of  olTending  you,  and  csn- 
lot  help  having  a  kind  of  assurance  that  it  will  Kiveyou  [)learare  to 
>e  the  means  of  bringing  your  excellent  friend  and  me  into  aome- 
birg  of  a  nearer  connection.  I  hope  there  neither  is,  nor  can  b« 
upposed  to  be,  any  kind  of  indelicacy  in  the  proposal  I  have  now 
,sked  you  to  make.  Heaven  forbid  that  you  should  make  it  if  there 
raa  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  and  I  rely  entirely  on 
our  good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  proceed  on  it  or  to  let  it  alone 
iS  you  think  most  advisable.  At  all  events,  I  must  beg  of  yoa  to 
ake  some  means  to  let  Hoore  know  that  I  respect  and  esteem  him, 
ind  should  be  sincerely  gratified  to  have  the  means  of  doing  him 
jiy  service.  For  yourself,  I  have  only  now  to  assure  you  Uiat  I 
m,  with  the  utmost  respect,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  Very  fsith- 
iil  servant,  &c., 

F.    JXTFRBT." 

The  result  of  this  application  was,  a  consent,  on  Moore's 

lart,  to  enrol  himself  amongst  the  brilliant  staff  of  the  Edtn- 
ntrgh  Seviete,  and   he   proposed   to   review  Lord  ThurloWs 
loems.and  Bojd's  Tranalation  of  the  FatAera. 
Upon  their  appearance  he  thus  wrote  to  Leigh  Hunt: — 

"  I  suppose  you  recognise  me  (by  my  old  pickled  and  preserved 
oke  about  Southey)  in  the  Ei^idmrgk  article  on  Lord  Thorlow  ; 
>nt  I  doubt  whether  I  was.equally  well  known  to  you  as  the  ortho-, 
loi  critic  of  the  Fathers  in  the  last  number.  Scott,*  I  saw,  pave  an 
itract  from  me,  which  was  the  only  sign  of  life  this  last  article  htta 
xbibited  since  its  appearance. "f 

His  first  contribution  to  the  RevietB  was  that  upon  liord 
[^urlow*s  poems,  of  which  the  following  extract  forms  the 
ipening: — 

"  Our  ipoilem  heroes,  poetical  aa  well  as  military,  are  endowed 
rith  a  rapidity  of  motion  and  achievement  which  keeps  gazettes 

*  Scott  was  at  this  period  editor  of  the  Champion,  ho  was  afterward* 
hot  in  a  duel— see  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd's  Final  HemoriaU  of  Charle* 
«rab.  Vol.  ir.,  p.  2. 

t  See  Leigh  Hunt's  Antobiogmphy,  Vol.  III.,  p.  302. 
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asd  reyiews  continually  on  the  alert.  Indeed^  bo  difficult  do  we 
critics  find  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  '  celeritas  incredibilis'  of  some 
of  oar  literary  Osesarsy  that  we  think  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  each 
of  these  poetical  chieftains  had  a  Reviewer  appointed  ezpres8ly« 
OKpr^f  de  tapertc/wne,  to  give  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments, and  do  justice  to  his  multifarious  enterprises.  The  Poems  of 
Lord  Thurlowe — ^whose  prowess  in  this  way  is  most  alarmingly 
proved  by  the  list  prefixed  to  this  article — come  graced  and  recom- 
mended to  notice  by  two  or  three  ver^  imposing  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  the  rank  of  the  jvriter  is  not  without  its  prepossessins^ 
isfloenoe ; '  a  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn,* — and  we  could 
osme  but  one  noble  Bard,  among  either  the  living  or  the  dead, 
whose  laurels  are  sufiSciently  abundant  to  keep  the  coronet  totally 
oat  of  sight.  Lord  Thurlowe  himself  seems  fully  aware  of  this  ad- 
Tutage ;  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  mean  a  sly  allu- 
sion to  it,  in  the  following  motto  from  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  one 
of  these  volumes— 

and  then  my  state 


(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 

From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate. 

In  the  next  place,  his  Lordship  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  bis  art, 
tod  loves  the  Muse  with  a  warmth  which  makes  us  regret  that  the 
passion  is  not  mutual.  Indeed,  we  doubt  whether  the  shrine  of 
ApoUo  ever  boasted  a  more  ardent  worshipper ;  and  if,  unluckily, 
he  but  seldom  feels  the  approaches  of  the  god,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
invocations  many  and  importunate.  At  times  he  even  contrives,  by 
the  mere  force  of  devotion,  to  work  himself  up  into  a  sort  of  mock 
isspiration,  like  that  of  the  young  priestess  Phemonoe  in  Lucan  ;* 
but,  like  her  too,  we  fear  he  will  fail  m  passing  off  his  spurious  ecstacies, 
upon  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  true  symptoms  of  divine  affla- 
tioD.  Another  peculiarity  by  which  this  noble  author  deceives  us  into  a 
momentary  feeling  of  interest  about  hia  writings,  is  that  air  of  anti- 
quity, which  his  study  of  our  earlier  writers  enables  him  to  throw 
not  only  over  his  verse  but  his  prose.  This  charm,  however,  is  of 
short  duration.  A  mimickry  of  the  diction  of  those  mighty  elders ; — 
s  resemblance,  which  keeps  carefully  wide  of  their  beauties,  and  is 
Isboriously  faithful  to  their  defects  alone ; — the  mere  mouldering 
form  of  their  phraseology,  without  any  of  that  life-blood  of  fancy 
which  played  tnrough  it — is  an  imposture  than  soon  wearies,  and,  if 
his  Lordship  does  not  take  especial  care,  will,  at  last,  diseust.  He 
mnst  not  be  surprised,  if  some  unlucky  critic  should  fall  into  the 
tasteless  error  of  Martinus  Scriblerus's  Maid,'  and,  in  scouring  oiF 
the  mst  from  the  pretended  antique  shield,  discover  but  a  very  in- 
afferent  modern  sconce  underneath  it." 


•  ._.—...  Deum  simulaas  sub  pectore  Acta  quieio 
Verba  refert,  nallo  confuMS  mnrmure  Tocii 
iMtiiicteiii  Mero  mentem  testa^  furore. 

PBAStAL.  Lib.  A  1. 148. 
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••  We  eome  noxt  t«  ■  Tetiea,  in  dl  hninilit;  dedicated  to  fail  Ro^ftl 
Highneu  the  Prince  Kegent.'  These  «re  excellent.  The  nBng 
Sun  ii,  of  coDTie,  the  itoek  simile  upon  such  occaiiooa ;  utd  hu 
Lwdsbip  ikat  manages  his  two  great  lununaries  i — 

•  Ai  wbHi  thi  MmlAc  M^Mtj  of  du 
Tlia  nUaii'kiwIM  Mcrdt  dotb  tpati  awu 
To  rsch  tha  nmmit  of  tlu  Butcrn  blU , 

^.nd  twcM  «ir*CUiia  ill  tb*  worM  dolb  ttt  i) 
ItkallUinnMU  somnnj  otolaDda 
(WbwdD  KDHtTuH  hli  ■clkir  Ikoa  h<  ifaraadi  J 
or  unbar  SBdafioM,  btintrelwih  on. 
And  tlM  put  tncil*  ^ii(  bcfcr*  hli  Umiw.' 

Now,  really.  If  Lord  Thurlow  were  not  one  of  the  last  p«rMtis  to  be 
Inspected  of  anj  wilful  deviation  into  wit  and  humour  ; — if  we  did 
not  know  how  he  acorns  to  descend  from  upp^r  sir  into  the  low 
region  of  those  will-o'-the.wisp  meteors,  whose  britiiancj  ia  too  often 
derived  from  the  verj  groasneas  of  that  earth  the;  illuminate ; — we 
should  swear,  that  bv  all  these  t&wdrj  similitudes,  this  <  amber'  and 
'goldj'aud  'golden-hoofed  9teeds,'_he  ment  somethiognot  over  cha- 
ritable to  the  illustrious  person  so  tjpified.  It  requires,  indeed,  our 
utmost  reliance  upon  the  noble  author's  snblimitjr,  not  to  suspect  him 
of  tdhu  little  declension  towards  wa^erj,  in  the  Ibe,  '  With  all  his 
gorgeous  company  of  clouds.'  This,  surclr,  ia  too  happ;  and  appro- 
priate to  be  the  mere  casual  windfall  of  sublimitj.  Aristophanes  had 
already  prepared  us  for  the  allusion,  bj  representing  a  '  company  of 
Clouds'  as  the  secret  advisers  of  Socratea ;  and,  m  short — not  to 
enter  neecUesaly  into  particular! — we  know  nothing  in  descriptin 
poetry  more  strikingly  graphical,  than  this  motley  mixture  of^gor- 
geousneas  and  opacity,  in  which  the  Poet  has  enveloped  his  '  M^ea^ 
of  day"  and  'his  company.' 

At  length  we  arrive  at  a  story,  which  the  Noble  author  has  conde- 
Ecended  to  finish  J— one  of  those  chef-d'tEuvrea  from  'the  working- 
house  of  thought,'  which  we  hare  already  said  there  is  such  fnlnesa 
of  delight  in  contemplating,  'The  Doge's  Daughter'  was  written, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  dedication,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  curing 
Lord  EldoD  of  the  gout: — 'but  I  thnnk  Ood,' aaye  the  dedicatOTf 
'  your  Lordship's  pain  lasted  not  so  long  as  my  labour:' — The  poem, 
however,  is  here  ready  against  any  future  attack ;  and  we  trtiat  the 
Learned  Lord  will  find  benelit  from  the  application.  It  is  a  conceit 
of  Cowley,  in  speaking  of  Ovid's  writings  during  his  banishment, 
that  '  the  cold  of  the  country  had  stricken  through  the  very  feet  of 
his  verses:' — and  we  really  fear  that  the  feet  of  Lord  Tnurlow's 
reraes  are  not  wholly  free  from  that  malady,  for  which  he  thinks 
them  so  sovereign  a  cure  ; — they  have  all  its  visible  symptoms  of 
hobbling  and  innation,  and  indeed  are  in  such  a  state  as  to  make  ns 
feel  that  it  would  be  barbsjMus  to  handle  them  too  roughly. 

The  '  Carmen  Britannicum'  is  admirable  in  its  wSy  ;_-and  we  only 
regret,  that  we  have  not  room  for  abundant  ettracta  from  it.  He 
traces  the  descent  of  the  Regent  in  a  direct  line  from  Jupiter,  through 
Hercules,  Qlaucua,  the  Tarquins,  &c.,  down  to  Azo,  son  of  Hugo — 
fVoro  Aio,    the  pedigree  flows   dowD<rar<l  through  several  othtr 
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*ioitt  ofgodB,'  till  it  ends  most  satisfactorily  in  the  Prince  Begent. 
He  ha  we  hardihood^  however,  in  one  memorable  line,  to  charge 
Hm  iUnstrioiiB  person  with  a  deed,  of  which  few  have  ever  suspected 
.hjin  to  be  capable — 

'  Thameif  by  thy  victories,  U  get  ohfirt  /* 

Afld  now  we  take  our  leave  of  Lord  Thurlow ; — ^heartily  wishinff 
that,  ss  he  styles  himself  ^  the  Priest'  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
teems  to  threaten  many  more  such  oblations  at  his  shrine,  he  would,  at 
o&c^  assume  the  laurel  in  form,  and  emancipate  the  brows  of  the 
present  wearer,  whose  Pegasus  is  much  too  noble  an  animal,  to  be 
doomed  to  act  the  part  of  a  cream*coloured  horse  upon  birth-days." 

On  receipt  of  this  paper,  Jeffrey  wrote  as  follows  t6 
Moore: — 

"My  dear  Sir — I  hare  jmt  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letter  and  your  packet,  which,  fit)m  my  bein^  two  days  in  the 
coontrT,  came  to  my  hand  together.  Tour  oastigation  of  Lqrd  T. 
is  adnurable»  though  far  more  merciful  than  I  had  ezjpected,  as  ar^ 
ilso  your  xncariadn  on  a  certain  great  personage.  I  suspect  your 
heirt  18  softer  than  you  know  of,  and  you  look  upon  that  as  extreme 
leverity,  which  to  harder  fibred  men  is  mere  tickling.  However, 
nothing  can  be  more  entertaining,  or  more  cleverly  written  ;  and  if 

J  our  taste  for  reviewing  keep  any  proportion  to  your  genius  for  it» 
shall  have  many  such  packets  from  you.  1  cannot  say  that  the 
ttsk  of  a  critic  is  altogether  as  animating  as  that  of  a  poet,  but 
there  are  wavs  of  managing  it  that  take  away  much  of  its  irksome* 
aess ;  and  woen  you  have  acquired  the  freedom  which  a  little  use  of 
your  weapons  will  give  you,  I  hope  you  will  not  find  it  ver^  labo* 
nous,  espeoially  if  you  will  gratify  me  by  taking  some  subject  on 
wfaidb  more  stren^h  roav  be  suitably  put  forth.  Perhaps  you  will 
fcd  yourself  happier  in  the  society  of  the  Fathers,  though  you  will 
never  linderstaad  what  gratification  this  new  vocation  can  give  till 
you  set  about  correcting  some  prevailing  error,  or  laying  down  some 
original  principle  of  taste  or  reasoning." 

His  next  contribatiop  to  th^  "Review  was  that  on  the  third 
edition  of  Boyd's  Trandaiion  of  the  Fathers ;  which,  at  his 
own  request,  Jeffrey  had  committed  to  him.  The  book  con* 
tained  select  passages  from  the  writings  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St. 
Gregory  INazianzen,  and  St.  Basil,  and  afforded,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  most  ample  scope  for  the  exhibition  of  that  peculiar 
talent,  and  extensive  knowledge,  so  remarkable  in  The  Irish 
Gentleman  in  Search  of  Religion,  The  most  able  portion  of 
this  very  valuable,  but  forgotten,  or  neglected  paper  is  that 
vhich  treats,  critically^  of  the  literary  merit  of  the  Fathers. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

**  With  respect  to  the  literary  merits  of  the  Fathers,  it  will  hardly 
be  deemed,  that  to  the  sanctity  of  their  subjects  they  owe  much  of 
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that  imp<^g  effetrt  irbich  the;  Iisre  produced  apoa  the  mindt  oT 
their  admirers.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  incoberent  rhapwdiea  of 
the  pTthi&  (whom,  Strabo  tells  ui,  the  minbterB  of  the  temple  now 
and  uien  helped  to  a  Terse)  found  maoj  an  orthodox  critic  among 
their  hearers  who  preferred  them  to  the  sublimest  strains  of  Homer 
and  Pindar.  Indeed,  the  verv  last  of  the  Fathers,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  has  at  once  settled  tbe  point  for  all  critics  of  theological 
writings,  bj  declaring  that  the  words  of  Divine  Wisdom  are  not 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  vulgar  grammar  of  this  world  ;* — 'non 
debent  verba  CKlestis  originis  sub  esse  regulia  Donati.'  It  most  snre> 
Ij  be  according  to  some  such  code  of  criticism  that  Lactantios  has 
been  ranked  above  Cicero,  and  that  Era«mas  himself  has  ventnred 
to  prefer  St.  Basil  to  Demosthenes.  Even  tbe  harsh,  muddj  and 
unintelligible  Tertullian,  whom  Salmaslus  gave  up  in  despair,  hat 
found  a  warm  admirer  in  Balsac,  who  proresses  himself  enchanted 
with  the  *  black  lustrn'  of  bis  atjle,  and  compares  his  obscuritj  to 
the  rich  and  gloss;  darkness  of  ebony.  Tbe  three  Greek  Fathen, 
whom  the  writer  before  ns  has  selected,  and  in  general  considered 
the  most  able  and  eloquent  of  any ;  and  of  their  merits  our  readers 
■ball  presently  have  an  opportunity  of  judging,  as  far  a  few  speci- 
mens from  Mr.  Boyd's  translationi  can  enable  them.  But,  for  our 
own  parte,  we  confess,  instead  of  wondering  with  this  gentleman  that 
His  massy  ftvorites  should  be  '  doomed  to  a  temporary  oblivion' — we 
are  only  surprised  that  such  affected  declaimers  should  ever  have 
enjoyed  a  better  fate  ;  or  that  even  the  gas  of  holiness  with  which 
ther  are  inflated,  could  ever  have  eoabled  its  coarse  and  gaudf  ve- 
hicles to  soar  so  high  into  tbe  upper  regions  of  reputation.  It  is 
South,  we  believe,  who  has  sud,  that  <  in  order  to  be  pious,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  dull  ;'  but,  even  dnllueas  itself  is  far  more  dacoroua 
than  tbe  puerile  conceits,  tbe  flaunting  metaphors,  and  all  that  false 
finery  of  rhetorical  declamation,  in  which  these  writers  have  tricked 
out  their  mosfsolemn  and  important  subjects.  At  the  time,  indeed, 
when  they  studied  and  wrote,  the  glories  of  ancient  literatttre  had 
failed  ; — sophists  and  rhetoricians  had  t^en  the  place  of  philosophers 
and  orators ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  from  such  instructors  as  Li- 
baniua,  the;  should  learn  to  reason  ill  and  write  affectedly.  But 
the  same  florid  eflTeminacies  of  style,  whioh  in  a  loTe-lett«r  of  Pbj- 
lostratus,  or  an  ecphrasis  of  Libanius,  are  harmless  at  least,  if  not 
■musing,  become  altogether  disgusting,  when  applied  to  sacred 
topics  ;  and  are  little  less  offensive  to  piety  and  good  taste,  than 
those  rude  exhibitions  of  the  old  Moralities,  in  which  Chnst  and 
his  Apostles  appeared  dressed  out  in  trinkets,  tinsel,  on^  em- 
broidery. The  chief  advantage  that  a  scholar  can  now  derive 
from  the  perusal  of  these  voluminous  Doctors,  is  tbe  light  they  throw 
upon  tbe  rites  and  tenets  of  thePagans.in  theexposureandrefutation 
of  which  they  are,  as  is  usually  the  coae,  much  more  successful  than  in 
the  defence  and  illustration  of  tlieir  own.  In  this  respect  Clemeat 
Alexandrinus   is  one  of  the   most   valuable ;  tieing   chiefly  a  com- 

*  In   the  dedication  of  liis  Book  of  Monds. 
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piler  of  the  dogmas  of  ancient  learnings  and  abounding  with 
corioiis  notiees  of  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Gentiles.  In« 
deed  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  Fathers  have  been  edited, 
sufficiently  proves  that  they  were  considered  by  their  commentators 
as  merely  a  sort  of  inferior  Classics,  upon  which  to  hang  notes, 
about  heathen  Qods  and  philosophers.  Ludovicus  Vives,  upon  the 
*(Mj  of  God/ of  St.  Augustine,  is  an  example  of  this  class  of  theo- 
logical annotators,  whom  a  hint  about  the  three  Graces,  or  the 
God  of  Lampsacus,  awakens  into  more  activity  than  whole  pages 
Mhont  the  Trinity  and  the  Resurrection.  The  best  specimen  of 
eloqaence  we  have  met  amongst  the  Fathers, — at  least  that  which 
ve  remember  to  have  read  with  most  pleasure, — is  the  Charisteria, 
or  Oration  of  Thanks,  delivered  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  to  his 
instnictor  Origen.  Though  rhetorical  like  the  rest,  it  is  of  a  more 
manly  and  simple  character,  and  does  credit  alike  to  the 
master  and  the  disciple.*  But,  upon  the  whole,  perhaps  St. 
Augustine  is  the  author  whom — if  ever  we  should  be  doomed, 
in  penance  for  our  sins,  to  select  a  Father  for  our  private 
rea£ng — ^we  should  choose,  as,  in  our  opinion,  the  least  tire- 
some of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  interested  in 
those  struggles,  between  passion  and  principle,  out  of  which  his  ma- 
turer  age  rose  so  triumphant ;  and  there  is  a  conscious  frailty  mine- 
ling  with  his  precepts,  and  at  times  throwing  its  shade  over  the 
light  of  his  piety,  which  gives  his  writings  an  air  peculiarly  refresh- 
ing, after  the  pompous  rigidity  of  Ohrysostom,  the  stoic  affectations 
of  Olemens  Alexandrinus,  and  the  antithetical  tricing  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  If  it  were  not  too,  for  the  indelible  stain  which  his 
eonduct  to  the  Donatists  has  left  upon  his  memory,  the  philosophic 
mildness  of  his  Tract  against  the  Manchseans,  and  the  candour  with 
which  he  pruses  his  heretical  antagonist  Peli^ius,  as  <  sanctum, 
boDom  et  prsedicandum  virum,'  would  have  led  us  to  select  him  as 
an  example  of  that  tolerating  spirit,  which — we  grieve  to  say— is  so 
very  rare  a  virtue  among  the  Saints. — Though  Augustine,  after 
the  season  of  his  foUies  was  over,  very  sedulously  avoided  the  society 
of  females,  yet  he  corresponded  with  most  of  the  holy  women  of  his 
time ;  and  there  is  a  strain  of  tenderness  throueh  many  of  his  letters 
to  them,  in  which  his  weakness  for  the  sex  ratner  interestinsly  be- 
trays itself.  It  is  in  the  consolatory  Epistles,  particularly,  that  we 
discover  these  embers  of  his  youthful  temperament ; — as  in  the 
93rd  to  Italica,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  263rd,  to 
Sapida,  in  return  for  a  garment  she  had  sent  him,  in  the  thought^  of 
which  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  fancy  as  well  as  tenderness. 
We  cannot  allude  to  these  fair  correspondents  of  Augustine,  without 
remarking,  that  the  warmest  and  best  allies  of  the  Fathers,  in  adopt- 
ing their  fancies  and  spreading  their  miracles,  appear  to  have  been 
those  enthusiastic  female  pupils,  by  groupes  of  whom  they  were  all 


*  The  abstract  of  this  Oration,  which  Halloix  professes  to  give  in  his 
I>efe&oe  of  Origen,  is  so  very  wide  of  the  original,  that  we  suspect  he 
Bmst  have  received  it,  at  second  hand,  from  some  inaccurate  reporter. 
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conitaotlj  encircled  t* — whoie  imaginationi  required  bot  little  ftie) 
of  f&ct)  and  whole  tongues  would  not  suffer  &  wonder  to  cool  in 
circulating.  The  swne  peculiarities  of  temperament,  which  recom- 
metided  femalai  in  the  Pagan  world,  as  the  lltteat  aez  to  receire  the 
inapiratiom  of  the  tripod,  made  them  valuable  agents  also  in  the  im- 

Smu  machinery  of  miraclea.  At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  con- 
led,  that  thef  performed  service*  of  a  much  higher  nature ;  and 
that  to  DO  Close  whatever  a  Cbristianit;  more  sigWl;  indebted  for 
the  impressioQ  it  produced  in  those  primitive  ages,  than  to  the  pure 

fietv,  the  fervid  zeal,  and  heroic  devotedness  of  the  female  converts. 
a  the  lives  of  these  holy  virgins  and  matraus, — in  the  humility  of 
their  belief  and  the  courage  of  their  sufferings,  the  Gospel  fouud 
a  far  better  illustration  than  in  all  the  voluminous  writings  of  the 
Fathers: — there  are  some  of  them,  indeed,  whose  adventures  are 
luffiiuently  romantic,  to  snggest  materials  to  the  poet  and  the  nO' 
velist ;  and  Ariosto  himself  has  condescended  to  borrow  from  the 
Legends!  lii^  curious  story  of  Isabella  and  the  Moor, — to  the  do 
•mall  horror  of  the  pious  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  remarlcs  with 
much  asperity  on  the  sacril^e  of  which  'that  vulgar  poet'  has  been 
"uilty,  in  daring  to  introduce  this  sacred  story  among  his  Gctions. 
'o  the  little  acquaintance  these  women  could  Itave  formed  with  the 
various  dogmas  of  ancient  philost^hy,  and  to  the  unincumbered 
state  of  their  minds  in  consequence,  may  be  attributed  much  of  tliat 
warmth  and  clearness,  with  which  the  light  of  Christianity  shone 
through  them ; — whereas,  in  the  learned  heads  of  the  Fathers,  this 
illumination  found  a  more  dense  and  coloured  medium,  wiiich 
turned  its  celestial  beam  astray,  and  tinged  it  with  all  sorts  of  gaudy 
im^oatlons.  F.ven  where  these  women  indulged  in  theologies 
reveries,  as  they  did  not  embody  their  fancies  into  folios,  posterity, 
at  least,  has  been  nothing  the  worse  for  them  ;  nor  should  we  have 
linown  the  strange  notions  of  Saint  Macrina,  about  the  Soul  and  the 
Resurrection,  if  her  brother,  Oregorv  of  Nyssa,  bad  not  rather 
officiously  informed  us  of  them,  in  the  Dialogue  he  profeeses  to  have 
held  with  her  on  these  important  subjects. "{ 

*I4oneof  the  Fathers,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  St.  Jenm»,  a^ 
pean  to  hare  had  such  inSnence  over  (he  female  mind  as  Origen.  Hii 
correspondence  with  Barbara  is  still  extant.  She  wag  shut  up  bj  ba 
Pagan  father  in  a  tower  with  two  windows,  to  wliicb,  in  honour  ^  the 
Trinity,  we  are  told,  she  added  a  third.  St.  Jerome  had  to  endun 
much  scandal,  in  consequence  of  his  two  fikvotite  pupils,  Faula  and 
Melania,  of  which  he  complains  verj  bitterly  in  the  epistle  '  Si  tibi 
putem,'  &o.  Upon  the  words — "  Nuniqaid  me  Testes  series,  nitentea 
gemma;,  pictosfscies,  sQt  auri  rapuit  ambltio?  Knlla  fliit  alia  Rome 
matronanim,  quK  mcam  posait  edomare  mentem,  niii  lugens  atqne  jejn- 
nans,  fletu  pene  ca<cata" — in  this  cpiRle,  Moore  wrote  his  beantiftd 
toag  "  Who  is  the  Maid  toy  Spirit  seeks?" 

f  From  the  story  of  the  Roman  Virgin  Euphrasia.  See  also  the  Idfk 
of  Euphrosjna  (in  Bergomensis  de  Claris  MuJieribus),  which,  with  the 
diflerence  of  a  father  and  lovo',  resembles  the  uttter  part  of  the 
Memoires  de  Commioges. 

t  Opera.  Tom.  II.  p.  177.    Edit.  Paris,  1838. 
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Upon  the  pabUcation  of  this  paper^  Jeffrey  wrote  thus  to 
Moore : —  • 

**M7  dear  Sir, — ^Tfae  allkirs  of  the  Duke  of  Qaeensbury  have  kept 
our  whole  bar  in  such  a  state  of  horrj  for  these  last  ten  o&jSp  that  I 
hare  b^en  obliged  to  neglect  many  things  besides  my  thanks  and 
acknowledgments  to  you.    I  was  a  little  mortified  at  first  when  I 
fomid  yon  had  repented  you  of  the  Terses,  and  would  have  written 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  and  supplication  if  I  had  thought  it  would 
have  been  in  time.     Upon  receiving  the  article,  however,  I  was 
obliged  to  forgive  yon,  tM>th  omissions  and  commissions.     The  can- 
dour, and  learning,  and  sound  sense  of  your  observations  are,  if 
posable,  more  delightful  than  their  point  and  vivacity,  especially 
when  so  combined.    T^^otwithstanding  your  pamphlet  on  the  Fopery 
laws,  wluch  I  saw  some  years  ago  with  the  greatest  surprise  and 
•atis&ction,  I  own  I  was  far  from  suspecting  your  familiarity  with 
these  recondite  subjects,  and  am  still  afraid  that  this  article  has  cost 
vou  more  trouble  than  we  are  any  way  entitled  to  put  you  to.    It 
has  been  printed  several  days,  and  extends,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only 
to  about  thirteen  pages.     It  is  no  small  distinction,  however,  in  our 
journal  to  be  the  author  >of  a  paper  which  every  reader  must  wish 
longer.** 

These  are  the  only  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  from 
Moore's  pen,  to  the  year  1819,  at  which  period  the  present 
isnie  of  the  Letters  and  Diary  ends. 

Amongst  all  the  biographies,  or  autobiographies,  we  ha?« 
ever  read,  there  is  not  one  more  melancholy,  or  more  sugges** 
tive  m  its  grim  moral  than  this  now  bdbre  us.  Here  w6 
have  a  poet,  briUiant  and  fashionable,  a  man  of  consummate 
and  profound  genius,  confessed  by  aU  to  rank  amidst  the 
highest  spirits  of  his  own,  or  of  any  age,  and  yet  he  was,  to 
the  day  of  his  death — judged  by  his  acknowledge  merit — ^little 
removed  from  the  condition  of  a  beggar.  We  mean  not  that 
he  was  a  mendicant;  but  there  is  a  poverty  which  a  man  sees 
about  him,  which  grows  upon  him  year  by  year,  and  as 
children  spring  around,  as  daughters  must  be  portioned^ 
as  sons  must  be  sent  to  professions,  or  to  College,  that  gnaw<> 
ing,  anxious,  hungry  yearm'ug  of  the  heart,  for  more  bitter 
than  the  hunger  of  the  stomach,  crushes  hope,  and  weakens 
energy,  and  bows  the  victim  to  the  earth, .  even  whilst  he 
may  resolve  to  perish  at  his  post  of  duty — to  "  die  with  har- 
ness on  his  back.'' 

This  was  the  fate  of  Bobert  Southey — this  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  Thomas  Moore,  if  that  patronage  which  the  Nation 
should  have  extended  to  him,  had  not  been  nobly  risked  by 
the  Longmans.    The  Minister  gave  him  a  wretched  Colonial 
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appointment — he  conld  have  secared  a  splendid  one,  had  he 
been  satisfied  to  desert  old  friends,  and  to  prostitute  the  eon- 
victions  of  iiis  soul  for  bread  :  vhen  Moore's  Deputy  deodved 
him,  he  was  hunted  into  exile  by  the  Grovemnient,  he 
refused  help  from  his  friends,  by  Ood's  gift  of  geuiosj  alone, 
would  he  free  himself,  and  himself  he  did  free- 
Such,  however,  is  the  fate  of  literature  in  these  kingdoms. — 
So  far  as  the  state  is  cuncemed — Murray,  and  Lon^an,  and 
Blackwood,  are  the  Cabinet  to  which  genius  must  apply  itself, 
and  for  that  support,  which  should  spring  from  the  Crown 
and  from  the  revenue,  the  literary  mau  turii9  to  the  book- 
sellers and  the  reading  public.  If  we  look  ttirough  that 
woful  life  of  Southey,  given  to  us  under  bia  own  hand,  we 
find  him  complaining  that  he  must  write  for  bread,  that  the 
Quarterly  Beview  is  his  chief  dependence,  and  that  lie  fears 
he  shiill  never  have  leisure  to  use  the  vast  stores  of  knowledge 
he  had  accumulated  for  historic  purposes.  His  wife  became 
weak-minded  througli  her  anxiety  to  provide  for  her  childreu 
from  their  limited  fortunes ;  his  own  brain,  overwrought,  soft- 
ened, and  the  terrible  coma  vigil,  the  demon  of  the  scholar, 
clouded  his  last  months  of  life — yet  he  had  honestly,  no 
man  more  so,  served  the  Tory  party.  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  and 
for  him,  as  a  politician,  aa  a  Free  'IVader,  we  hold  no  love,  was, 
judged  by  the  spirit  of  our  mechanical,  cotton  spinning,  age, 
a  greater  patron  of  art  and  literature,  than  Leo  X.,  val^d 
by  the  spirit  of  his  reign  of  genhis  and  of  intellect — to  Peel 
Southey  owed  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  Peel,  in  (he 
year  1835,  offered  him  a  baronetcy;  this  Southey  refused, 
and  let  us  hear,  from  himself,  the  causes  of  the  refusal ;  let 
na  recollect,  too,  that  he  was  at  thia  time  sixty-one  years  of 
age,  and  had  served  the  Tory  party  faithfully  for  a  period  of 
tiur^-one  years.  He  details  his  services — he  stat^  his  re- 
ward— he  makes  known  hia  hopes — simple  and  humble 
enough,  God  knows : — ■ 

«  Keswick,  Feb.  3,  1853. 
■'  Dear  Sir, — No  communicaUons  have  ever  surprised  me  so  much 
as  those  which  I  have  thU  day  the  honour  of  receiving  from  you.  I 
maj  truly  say,  also,  that  nooe  hare  ever  gratified  me  more,  thoDgfa 
they  make  me  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  serve  any  one  who  ia  out  of 
the  way  of  fortune.  An  unreierved  statement  of  my  condition  will 
be  the  fittest  and  moet  respectful  reply.  I  have  a  pemion  of  jE200 
conferred  upon  me  tbrouKU'  the  Kood  offices  of  my  old  frieod  and 
benefactor,  Charlet  W.  Wyno,  when  Lord  Grenvilte  went  out  of 
office ;  and  I  have  the  Laureatship.     The  salary  of  the  latter  wat 
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u!UiiediAtd|Y  ^propriated^  as  far  as  it  went^  to  a  life  insorance  for 
£9000.    ThiS|  with  an  earlier  insurance  for  X  1,000  is  the  whole 
provision  that  I  have  made  for  my  family ;  and  what  remains  of  the 
pension  after  the  annual  payments  are  made,  is  the  whole  of  my  cer- 
tiin  income.     All  heyond  mast  be  derived  from  my  own  industry. 
Writing  for  a  livelihood*  a  livelihood  is  all  that  I  have  gained ;  for 
hsTingalso  something  better  in  view,  and  therefore  never  having 
courted  popularity,  nor  written  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  me  to  lay  by  anvthing.   Last  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  mj  life,  I  was  provided  with  a  year's  expenditure  beforehand. 
This  exposition  might  suffice  to  show  how  utterly  unbecoming  and 
nnwise  it  would  be  to  accept  the  rank,  which,  so  greatly  to  my 
honour,  vou  have  solicited  for  me,  and  which  his  Majesty  would  so 
graciously  hav^conferred.     But  the  tone  of  your  letter  encourages 
me  to  say  more.     My  life  insurances  have  increased  in  value.     With 
these,  the  produce  of  my  library,  my  papers,  and  a  posthumous  edi* 
tion  of  my  works,  there  will  probably  be  £12,000  for  my  family  at  my 
decease.     Good  fortjine,  with  g^eat  exertions  on  the  part  of  my  sur- 
▼iTing  friends,  might  possibly  extend  this  to  £15,000,  beyond  which  - 
I  do  not  dream  of  any  further  possibility.     I  had  bequeathed  the 
vhole  to  my  wife,  to  be  divided  ultimately  between  our  four  child- 
ren ;  and  having  thus  provided  for  them,  no  man  could  have  been 
more  contented  with  his  lot,  nor  more  thankful  to  that  Providence 
on  whose  especial  blessing  he  knew  that  he  was  constantly,  and  as  it 
were  immediately,  dependant  for  bis  daily  bread.     But  the  confi- 
dence which  I  used  to  feel  in  myself  is  now  failing.     I  was  young,  in 
health  and  heart,  on  my  last  birth-day,  when  I  completed  my  sixtieth 
jesr.    Since  then  I  have  been  shaken  at  the  root.     It  has  pleased 
God  to  visit  me  with  the  severest  of  all  domestic  afflictions,  those 
alone  excepted  into  which  euilt  enters.     My  wife,  a  true  help-mate 
as  ever  man  was  blessed  with,  lost  her  senses  a  few  months  ago.   She 
is  now  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  and  broken  sleep,  and  anxious  thoughts, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape  in  the  night  season,  have  made  me  feel 
bow  more  than  possible  it  is  that  a  sudden  stroke  may  deprive  me  of 
those  faculties,  by  the  exercise  of  which  this  poor  family  has  hitherto 
been  supported.    Even  in  the  event  of  my  death,  their  condition 
woold,  by  our  recent  calamity,  be  materially  altered  for  the  worse ; 
bat  if  I  were  rendered  helpless,  all  our  available  means  would  pro- 
cure only  respite  from  actual  distress.    Under  these  circumstances, 
jour  letter.  Sir,  would  in  other  times  have  encouraged  me  to  ask  for 
such  an  increase  of  pension  as  might  relieve  me  from  anxiety  on  this 
score.    Now  that  lay  sinecures  are  in  fact  abolished,  there  is  no 
other  way  by  which  a  man  can  be  served,  who  has  no  profession 
wherein  to  be  promoted^  and  whom  any  official  situation  would  take 
from  the  only  employment  for  which  the  studies  and  the  habits  of 
fortT  years  have  qualified  him.     This  wav,  I  am  aware,  is  not  now  to 
be  thought  of,  unless  it  were  practicable  as  part  of  a  plan  for  the 
caoonragement  of  literature ;  but  to  such  a  plan  perhaps  these  times 
ought  not  be  unfavourable.    The  length  of  this  communication  would 
>^nire  ao  apology,  if  its  substance  could  have  been  compressed ;  but 
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it  teemed  &  dut;  to  *aj  vhat  1  have  mid ;  nor, 
indeed,  should  I  deserve  the  kindiieas  which  ;ou  haje  expressed,  if  I 
did  not  eiplicitl]'  declare  how  thankful  I  should  be  to  profit-  bj  it. 
1  hkTe  the  honour  to  reniain, 
With  the  sincerect  respect. 

Your  most  fwthful  and  obliged  terrant, 

RoaiaT  SouTHBT."* 

We  have  girea  this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  shoving  how 
little  these  kingdoms  secure  to  the  hterary  man,  even  to  him 
who  is  a  warm,  able,  and  ready  supporter  of  a  great  political 
party;  and,  in  reading  these  two  volumes  before  us,  theweaij, 
sickening,  details  of  Moore's  life  to  the  year  J81U,  we  f^ 
tliey  are  relieved,  and  could  be  supported  only  by  the  sfoiit  of 
a  Poet,  genuine  in  heart  and  soul. 

Let  U3  consider,  for  a  moment,  his  condition.  He  bound 
himself  to  write  the  Melodies,  after  the  sixth  number  had  ap- 
peared, and  when  he  was  at  the  full  measure  of  bis  fame,  for 
Power,  in  consideration  of  £500  a  jear ;  and  yet,  he  was  at 
this  same  time,  allowing  his  father  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  the  interest  at  £5  per  cent,  on  £2,000  of  the  purchase 
money  of  L alia  Rookb,  whicbjfor  this  purposejheh^d  left  in  the 
Longmans'  hands,  the  principal  being  secured  to  him  by  bond. 
He  was  harassed  by  a  pending  prosecution  for  the  de&lcation  of 
his  Deputy ;  he  was  so  poor,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  to  his  motlier,  that  £40  a  year  was  a  cheap  rent  to  pay 
for  Sloperton  Cottage,  JumUied,  and  on  the  ISlh  of  January, 
1817,  he  writes  to  Power — "Could  you,  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  muster  me  up  a  few  pounds  (five  or  sii), 
as  I  am  almost  without  a  shilling  ?"  Thus  he  lived,  and  tlias 
he  died.  A  commission  in  a  marching  regiment^  for  his  sou, 
was  no  acknowledgment  of  the  father's  merit;  a  wretched 
pension,  increased  by  unwilling  dribblet  doles,  was  no  return  for 
a  Nation,  or  from  a  people  Hke  ours,  to  the  man  who  bad 
charmed  and  roused  their  spirits,  glorified  their  language,  and 
illustrated  the  literature  of  the  land.  In  his  sixtieth  year  he 
was  in  possession  of  £300  per  annum ;  but,  the  glowing 
genius  of  early  youth  was  passed  ;  the  hours  wlien  inspiration 
might  have  played  around  bis  pen  were  gone  for  ever — the 
twilight  of  fancy,  like  the  evening  of  a  summer  day,  is  but 
dimness  to  those  who  have  watched  the  meridian  brightaess; 
well  might  be   have  cried,   with   another  great  IrishmsD — 

*  life  and  Letters  of  Sontber,  vol.  tL    Longman  and  Co.  1851. 
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"  Wlio  shaB  repay  me  for  the  years  of  my  buoyant  youths  and 
cheerful  manhood  ?" — and  well  may  we  apply  to  his  own  con- 
dition, his  bitter,  galling  lines^  and  referring  to  his  closing 
yeaiSi  deplore  the  false  position  of  such  a  man-^ 

**  WboM  mind  was  an  •sa«Dee,  eompoanded  wtth  art, 
FroM  tiM  flnast  and  best  of  all  other  man's  pow  'n ;  •♦ 
Who  rul'd.  like  a  wi«u  d,  the  world  of  the  heart. 
And  ooold  call  up  Its  ennshine,  or  bring  down  iU  ihow'rt. 

*■  Whoee  hnmoar,  as  gaj  aa  the  flre-lly'l  light, 

PlajM  round  every  snl^ect,  and  shone  aa  it  play 'd ; 
Whose  wit.  In  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 
Ke'er  carried  a  heart  stain  away  on  Its  blade." 

The  peculiar  cast  ctf  Moore's  mind,  as  exhibited  in  these 
Tolomes,  is  extremely  amiable  and  interesting.  There  is  a 
plajfalness,  an  almost  boyish  character  about  his  letters, 
particularly  those  to  the  Marchioness  of  Donegall,  and  to  her 
sister,  Miss  Godfrey,  thai  reminds  us  of  Cowper^s  letters  to 
his  cousin^  Lady  Hesketh,  or  George  Selwyn's  to  Gilly  Williams. 
The  gay  heart  breaks  out,  and  shines  in  all — and  as  we 
read,  we  fully  agree  with  the  Earl  of  Belfast,  when  he 
writes: — 

"  Tliere  is  a  passage  in  the  cleverest  work*  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  authors  of  the  present  day,  expressing  a  sentiment  that 
coold  receive  no  more  forcible  illustration  than  is  afforded  in  the 
case  of  two  of  the  most  distineoished  men  of  this  centurj.  *  The 
▼orld,'  says  Mr.  Thackeray,  *  is  a  looking-glass,  and  ^ives  forth  to 
ererj  man  the  reflection  or  his  own  face.  Frown  at  it — it  will  in 
torn  look  sourly  on  you;  laugh  at  it,  and  with  it,  and  it  is  a  jolly, 
kind  companion.'  If  ever  man  sniiled  into  the  mirror  of  life,  aa- 
loredly  it  was  Thomas  Moore ;  nor  did  the  reflection  deceive  him : 
the  world  gave  him  back  his  cheerful  gaze,  and  bid  him  hearty  weU 
eome."f 

•  Vanity  Fair. 

1 8ee  '*  Foeta  and  Poetry  of  the  19th  Century ;  A  Comrae  of  Lectures, 
by  the  Earl  of  Bel&st."  London :  Lopgman  and  Co.  1852.  We  are  most 
bappy  tofind  our  noble  young  fellow*  countrymen  coming  forward  mai»- 
faUy  upon  the  platform,  and  thus  fbUowing  the  example  set  by  the-Sarl 
of  Carlkle,  and  bj  Lord  Mahon,  Lord  John  Manners,  and  the  DtUce  of 
ArsylU-aee  '*  The  Importance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Busineaa :  a 
Series  of  Addresses  delivered  at  various  Popular  Institutions.*'  London : 
J.  J.  Griffln  h  Co.  185&->see  also  "  Lectures  and  Addresses  in  aid  of 
Popular  Sdncatton ;  including  a  Lecture  on  the  Poetry  of  Pope,"  by  the 
Bight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Carliale.  London :  Longman  &  Co.,  1853. 
Thus  it  ia  that  the  Patrician  should  appear  before  the  Peopleu-.heading 
tfaein_not  upon  their  necks — aa  in  the  old  days  of  violence,  of  blood, 
snd  of  barbaric  splendor.  Byahowingthe  iron-fiated  artisan,  that  the 
peer  and  he  eAJoy  the  same  glowing  dzeama  of  the  poet ;  by  teaching  him 
that  hia  intereat  ia  the  interest  ctf  the  Queen  and  of  the  noble,  he  wiU  learn 
to  think  more  kindlj  of  those  who  are  placed  by  heaven  in  a  higher  sphere 
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The  characteristics  of  his  geiiius — brilliancy^  fancy,  ^it,  and 
humor^  give  a  charm  to  these  letters,  which  must  have  de- 
lighted his  correspondents  in  the  days  when  they  were  written, 
as  they  now  delight  us  whilst  we  read  them  in  these  volumes. 
He  describes,  in  a  few  words,  better  than  other  men  could  in 
sentences. — He  writes  to  Power,  referring  to  the  Sacred  Me- 
lodies— *'  I  wish  a  design  to  be  made  for  a  Mary  Magdalen, 
as  beautiful  as  possible,  from  the  words, 

*  Like  Mary  kneel,  like  Mary  weep ; 
*  Love  much,  and  be  forgiven  !* 

This  I  should  like  to  be  the  chief  and  leading  frontispiece  of 
the  work ;  it  is  such  a  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  profane  as 
will  be  most  characteristic  of  me^  and  may  be  made  most 
tasteful  and  interesting/'  Writing  from  Paris,  he  observes,  of 
Sir  John  Stevenson — ''  Stevenson  is  not  in  very  high  force 
here;  the  ice  is  too  cold  for  his  stomach,  and  cannot  get 
whiskey-punch  for  love  or  money — accordingly  he  droops.'^ 
In  another  place  he  writes,  and  it  is  a  hint  to  the  female 
lovers  of  poets — ^Tennyson  for  example  : — "  Received  from  one 
of  my  female  correspondents  a  Christmas  present,  consisting  of 
a  goose,  a  pot  of  pickles,  another  of  clouted  cream,  and 
some  apples.  This,  indeed,  is  a  tribute  of  admiration 
more  solid  than  I  generally  receive  from  these  fair  ad- 
mirers of  my  poetry."  There  is  a  bitter  humor  in  this — "  Have 
got  a  wet-nurse  for  little  Tommy,  a  woman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  come  three  times  a  day,  which  is  better  than 
nothing.  Poor  little  thing  I  with  a  mother  that  can  give  liim 
no  milk,  and  a  father  that  can  give  him  no  money,  what  busi- 
ness has  he  in  the  world  V'    In  the  following  there  is  much 


of  life  than  that  which  he  himself  occupies ;  and  in  time  he  will  learn 
to  estimate,  at  their  real  value,  the  levellers  who  give  *'  cheap  and  nasty*' 
lectures  at  popular  meetings,  and  wiU  class  them  with  vagabond  tenant 
lighters,  strolUng  mesmerists,  universal  philanthropy  mongers,  and  other 
virtuous  and  indignant  apostles  of  slangwhangeiy.  Lord  Belfisist  sigrs  of 
Moore — **  As  to  myself,  if  there  is  one  heir-loom  I  prize  more  than  another 
it  is  the  Dedication  of  the  Iridi  Melodies  to  an  ancestress  of  mine,  and  the 
beautiful  Letter  on  Music  which  he  addressed  to  the  same  Lady 
DonegaU."  We  recommend  this  volume  of  Lord  Belfast's  to  aU  our 
readers ;  Uke  his  novels,  it  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  very  exquisite 
taste ;  if  others  of  his  order  foUowed  the  example  he  has  set,  we  might 
loon  say  with  the  great  poet«« 

••  Thus  Unked  the  Master  with  the  Man, 
Each  in  his  rights  can  each  revere ; 
And  whilst  they  march  in  Freedom's  van. 
Scorn  the  lewd  rout  that  dogs  the  rear.** 
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matter  for  thought :  "  Bead^  after  tea^  Miss  Lee's  comedy, 
*  The  Chapter  of  Accidents/  to  Bessy  and  Mary  D — .  The 
htter  seemed  to  think  it  made  a  misireM  more  interesting 
than  she  ought  to  be :  but  anytWg  that  encourages  tolera- 
tion and  tenderness  does  good.  The  world  is  but  too  in- 
clined to  the  opposite  extreme,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  frailty  of  woman,  whose  first  fault  might  often  be  repaired 
by  gentleness ;  instead  of  which  they  are  violently  sent  adrift 
down  the  current,  and  the  ruin  which  their  own  weakness 
began,  the  cruelty  of  the  world  consummates/' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  writes,  in  the  second  canto  of  Tke  Lay  of 
tie  Lati  MUuirel — 

**  If  tbou  would*st  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moon  light — " 

but  he  never,  himself,  saw  it  by  moonlight. — ^The  following  is 
in  the  same  strain : — A  friend  wrote  to  Moore,  asking  whether 
The  Meeting  of  He  Waters  was  written  under  Castle 
Howard,  or  under  Ballyarthur  Castle.  Moore  observes,  '*  The 
fact  is,  I  foroie  the  song  at  neither  place,  though  I  believe  the 
scene  under  Castle  Howard  was  the  one  that  su^^ted  it  to 
me.  But  all  this  interest  shows  how  wise  Scott  was  in  con- 
necting his  poetry  with  beautiful  scenery :  as  long  as  the 
latter  olooms,  so  will  the  former/' — ^Not  so  wise  as  Moore 
himself  in  connecting  his  poetry  with  the  hearts  and  feelings 
of  a  Nation — ^in  which,  so  long  as  one  pulse  shall  beat,  one 
aspiration  shall  ascend  to  heaven,  one  mind  shall  possess  the 
bcolty  of  thought,  one  bosom  shall  swdl  at  the  record  of  our 
ooonti^s  historv,  at  the  sound  of  Moore*s  Melodies  his  name 
shall  live,  and  the  gloiy  which  his  birth  gives  to  Ireland  shall 
be  treasured  amongst  the  noblest  and  proudest  of  our  National 
honors. 

We  have  not  reviewed  these  volumes  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  We  have  merely  written  of  them  as  our  reading 
nxggested; — ^the  time  for  reviewing  has  not  yet  arrived — and 
as  for  extEBctSy  we  presume  there  are  few  men  or  women  in  these 
kingdoms,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Letters 
andDiam 

Lord  John  Bussellhas  been  taunted,  abused  and  contemned 
by  a  "Ipfhing  critic  in  the  Timee  newspaper,  for  the  peculiar 
method  in  which  he  has  edited  the  volumes  before  us;  for  our 
parts,  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  continue  to  edit  the 
sacceeding  volumes  in  precisely  the  same  manner.    Moore 
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kept  the  Diaiy,  and  pieserved  the  Letters,  with  the  expreeaed 
intention  of  publtahing  them ;  he  meant  that  they  should  tell 
the  story  of  hia  life,  aod  that  the stor;  should  begatheted&om 
his  own  recorded  opinions  'and  feelings ;  therefore,  the  more 
we  read  &om  Mooie's  own  pea,  and  the  leas  from  that  of  his 
editor,  be  that  editor  Lord  John  Buseell  or  any  other  person, 
the  better  the  reading  puUic  vill  be  pleased. 

Had  Moore,  or  John  Moriay,  thon^t  thanaelves  justified 
in  pubUshing  the  Memoirs  of  hi&  Own  life,  presented  by 
Byron  to  the  former,  it  would  have  been  precisely  such  • 
book,  ani  edited  in  the  same  manner,  as  that  Before  us.  We 
would  suggest  to  Lord  John  Russell  the  propriety,  or,  at  ill 
events,  the  convenience,  of  adding,  to  the  succeeding  volumes, 
by  way  of  appendix,  the  few  prose  papers  contributed  by 
Moore  to  the  Edinburgh  Sevieie.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
suf^ly  the  omission  of  them  in  the  present  issue  of  the  work, 
by  Uie  extracts  above  inserted. 

We  thank  Lord  John  Itussell  for  the  manner  in  which  be 
has  presented  these  books  to  the  nation ;  hereafter  he  may 
become  a  Peer  of  Parltunent — these  volumes  move  him  to 
be  that  higher  and  nobler  thing — the  Pecx  of  a  Poet. 


Since  writing  the  forcing  remarks  upon  the  Lectures  of 
the  SarL  of  Belfast,  the  melancholy  news  of  iaa  Lordship's 
death  reached  this  country.  Bq  expired  at  Naples  in  the 
second  week  of  February,  aged  twenty-five  years.  His  worth 
as  an  Irishman,  his  noble  Love  for  liteiaturet  his  anxirty  for 
the  good  of  all  dependant  upon  him,  or  around  him ;  his  tni6- 
souled  anxious  yearning  after  all  that  conld  advance  the  real 
interest  of  his  native  land ;  his  appreciatioa  of  all  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  thb  countiy  by  the  great  scheme  of  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Education ;  all  these  make  us  deplme  his 
death  as  a  friend,  and  as  an  advocate  lost  to  Ireland.  Men  of 
bis  stamp  are  needed  in  the  mind-battle,  and  in  the  cUsh  of 
interests  which  now  are,  and  which  will  yet  more  strongly  b^ 
wased  in  this  countiy.  The  Noble  who  at  five  and  twen^ 
had  gained  for  himself,  in  this  age,  an  honorable  name  in 
Literature,  might  at  five  and  thirty  liave  secured  for  himself  a 
reputation  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  patriot.  God  had  othervise 
decreed  it :-~" Time,  with  his  scythe,  cuts  down  all;  haf^y 
they  who  are  mowed  down  green. 


Art.  VL— BEMINISCBNCES  OF  A  MILESIAN. 

Reminiicences-  of  oh  emigrant  Milenan*  l%e  IrUi  abroad 
and  ai  ianu  ;  in  ike  camp  /  at  the  court.  Witk  souvenirs 
^'  l%e  Brigade.'  In  tluree  vols.  8to.  London :  Sichard 
fientl^,  1853.    ^ 

ALmouoH  the  editor  of  these  volnmes  introdaces  them  to  the 
pnblic  by  a  statement  that  the  manuscript  from  which  they 
vere  printed  was  committed  to  his  custody  by  an  Irish  emigre, 
whom  he  accidentally  encountered  plying  as  a  valet  de  place 
in  Wurizborgy  we  are  inclined^  from  internal  evidence^  to  as- 
cribe the  work  to  a  writer  who  early  in  the  present  century 
amosed  our  metropolis  by  his  contributions  to  a  noted  periodi- 
cal of  the  day,  ana  who  subsequently  held  for  twenty  years 
the  office  of  principal  foreign  correspondent  to  one  of  the  largest 
newspapers  in  the  world.  Apparently  regardless  of  literary 
leputation,  the  "  Emigrant  Milesian'^  has  here  produced  as 
original  a  nnmber  of  old  stories  and  anecdotes^  which  having 
beoi  worn  out  by  constant  repetition^  were  by  general  consent 
oonsigned  to  merited  oblivion.  Of  his  offences  in  this  line, 
the  first  and  grossest  is  a  tale  entitled  ''  A  giant  refreshed/' 
purporting  to  be  a  traditional  description  of  a  ludicrous  ren- 
Gounterb^eenEinn  Mac  Cumhailland  an  Irish  giant,  in  which 
the  former  figures  as  a  kind  of  pantomimic  monster,  although 
Maepberson  considered  him  a  personage  sufficiently  subhme 
to  act  the  hero  in  his  poem  of  **  Fingal/'  while  by  foreign 
writers  he  is  Tepresented  as  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  the 
first  who,  in  these  islands,  organi2ed  a  standing  army  on  the 
model  of  the  Boman  legions.  Absurdities  similar  to  the  tale 
in  the  work  before  us,  may  amuse  the  illiterate  and  unreflecting, 
bat  the  origin  and  animus  of  such  productions  are  traceable  to 
causes  unapparent  to  the  generality  of  readers.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  subjugated  countries,  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of 
the  saccessful  party  to  misrepresent  and  calumniate  the  dis- 
poiled  or  resisting  races  and  their  champions,  and  to  ridicule 
and  obliterate,  as  far  as  practicable,  their  most  cherished  na- 
tional associations.  Hence,  on  the  French  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, the  Normans  demolished  the  shrines  of  the  native  saints. 
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and  coiivert«d  the  name  of  Saxon  into  a  term  of  reproach. 
Their  deacendanttt,  pursuing  a  similar  system  towards  all  whom ' 
they  oppressed,  styled  Wallace  a  "  master  of  thieves,"  Owen 
Glendowr  a  sorcerer,  and  Hugh  O'Neill  an  "  arch  traitor," 
although  it  is  now  admitted  that  these  men  were  fnlly  justified 
in  taking  Dp  arms  to  regain  their  natural  rights. 

From  their  first  settlement  in  Ireland,  a  section  of  the  colonists 
found  that  vilification  and  ridicule  were  the  most  effective  modes 
of  depriving  their  opponents  of  the  sympathy  and  jastice  towbich 
they  were  justly  entitled ;  the  language  of  the  Irish  was  con- 
qnently  pronounced  to  be  barbarous,  their  laws  impious,  their 
ancient  history  a  mass  of  fabrications,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  eradicate  those  sentiments  of  national  pride  which 
dignify  and  exalt  the  human  character.  The  colonial  oligarchy 
and  the  venal  writers  existing  on  the  income  derived  from  the 
prejudices  of  those  classes  whom  they  goaded  into  fanaticism, 
combined  to  represent  the  Irish  as  a  nation  of  fools,  blunderers, 
drunkards,  andassassins.  By  thus  exciting  thefears  of  the£ngli#h 
government,  they  contrived  quietly  to  appropriate  to  their  own 
uses  the  entire  spoil  of  the  plundered  Irish,  whose  attempts  to 
obtain  justice  or  to  regain  their  properties  were  always  styled 
rebellions.  Pausing  at  na  falsehoods,  howeter  monstrous,  the 
ascendancy  faction  succeeded  in  convincing  the  neighbouring 
country  that  the  Irish  were  little  better  than  cannibals,  and  so 
widely  was  this  idea  circidated  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  a  writer  of  the 
reign  of  George  I.  observes  that :  "  upon  the  arrival  of  sd 
Irishman  to  an  English  countnr  town,  I  have  known  crowds 
coming  about  him,  and  wondenng  to  see  him  look  so  mnch 
better  than  themselves ;"  while  the  following  description  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  written  in  1738,  affords  a  specimen  of 
the  monstrous  misrepresentations  propagated  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  colonial  faction,  despite  the  opposition  of  an  en- 
lightened and  far-seeing  minority  of  their  own  party  i— 

"The  people  of  Ireland  at  thudav  are  uncivilized,  rude  and  barbar- 
ous, thej  defightiD  butter  tempere a  with  oatmeal,  and  sometimea  eat 
flesh  without  bread  ;  but  which  they  eat  raw,  bavins  first  pressed  the 
blood  nut  of  it,  and  pour  down  large  draughts  of  usqpebaugh  for 
digestion,  reserving  their  little  corn  for  their  horsec.  Their  dreas  is 
no  leH  barbarous;  cowsandcattlearetheir  chief  wealth  ;  the}  count  it 
no  iofaray  to  commit  robberies,  and  violence  and  murder  is  in  their 
opinion  no  wajr  displeasing  to  God.     Tbey  are  rouch^ven  to  incest. 
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lad  nothing  u  so  common  among  them  as  divorces  under  pretence  of 
eomeiaDce.  They  pray  to  the  wolves  lest  they  should  devour  them, 
tha  country  being  overg^wn  with  woods  and  subject  to  voracious 

snimsls.** 

Sach  were  the  representations  by  which  the  colonists  la- 
boured to  inculcate  that  they  alonQ  were  capable  of  maintain* 
ing  the  English  power  in  Ireland,  whereas  if  these  unscrupulous 
intermediate  traders  upon  national  animosities  had  been  di- 
vested of  the  power  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  country, 
and  prevented  from  intercepting  the  administration  of  even- 
haDOed  justice  to  all,  the  people  of  both  islands  would  have 
become  more  conversant  with  each  other,  and  learned  mutual 
respect  and  forbearance.  From  this  colonial  policy  emanated 
the  daborate  and  widely-circulated  fabrications,  styled  "  His- 
tories of  Ireland,"  in  every  portion  of  which  the  natives  were 
depicted  as  ignorant  and  cowardly  savages,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  their  fellowmen  but  the  outward  semblance 
of  homan  nature.''^  The  press  being  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  ascendancy  faction,  all  controversy  on  the  subject  was 
prohibited,  and  the  ao  called  "  History  of  Ireland''  finally  be- 
came  a  collection  detailing  nought  but  massacres,  forays  and 
battles  between  the  natives  and  their  opponents,  in  which  the 
latter  were  falsely  represented  as  a  victorious  and  magnani- 
moos  people,  contending  against  a  number  of  rude  and  ig- 
norant clans.  These  writings  produced  the  desired  effect  of 
making  many  Irishmen  ashamed  of  their  country  ;  and  dull 
pedants,  unable  to  penetrate  through  the  mist  of  falsehood, 
were  ever  ready  to  declaim  against  *'  our  melancholy  history," 
and  "  our  sad  annals."  Far  different  was  the  case  in  Scotland, 
vhere  the  histoty  of  the  subjugated  Highlanders — ^themselves 
descended  from  an  Irish  colony — was  invested  with  a  digni- 
ty which  evoked.a  wise  nationality,  and  enabled  every  native 
of  that  country  on  recurring  to  the  struggles  of  his  ancestors 
for  independence,  to  exclaim  with  the  Italian  patriot : 

*'  Di  vostra  terra  sono :  e  sempre  mai 
L'ovra  di  voi,  e  gli  onorati  nomi 
Con  affesion  ritrassi  e  ascoltai.'* 

*  Thus  also  in  7arquhar*s  once  popular  comedy  of  "  Love  and  a  bottle/' 
1609,  when  **  Roebuck/*  an  Irish  gentleman,  announces  his  country 
to^Lacmda/*  she  exchdme — **Oh,  horrible,  an  Irishman!  a  mere 
▼olf4og,  I  protest  1"  For  a  French  tourist's  description  of  Ireland  in 
1731,  totally  different  from  the  above,  see  the  Irish  Quartbrlt 
Review,  Vol.  II..  34. 
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Their  ovn  soicid&l  acts  at  length  broke  the  power  of  the 
Irieh  colonial  ascendancy,  and  their  career  of  proffigacy  and 
oppression  having  finally  stripped  them  of  station  and  infla- 
ence,  the  propagation  of  falsehood  became  no  longer  a  Stat« 
object.  The  investigations  of  a  few  dispassionate  inqoirera 
have  consequently  completely  subverted  the  hitherto  received 
history  of  Ireland,  which  is  now  proved  to  have  been  based 
Opon  unfonnded  statements  and  party  libels.  The  general 
spread  of  knowledge  discloses  every  year  more  folly  the  sinister 
objects  of  those  who,  still  pursuing  their  old  course,  endeavour 
to  gain  emolument  and  advancement,  by  exciting  the  religions 
and  political  passions  of  classes  yet  sufficiently  illiterate  to  be 
amenable  to  their  infiaence.  Antique  prejudices  are  gradually 
receding  before  the  advance  of  information ;  ignorant  jibers 
at  the  country  are  fast  falling  into  disrepute ;  and  even 
Thackeray's  Irish  caricatures  have  become  as  distasteful  to 
the  pubuc  as  that  monstrosity — the  stage  Irishman — who 
now  only  finds  admirers  in  B^otian  provincial  districts.  We 
indeed,  believe,  that  our  people  are  now  so  far  advanced  in 
national  self-respect  and  knowledge  of  themselves,  that  any 
attempt  to  caricature  the  Irish  character  in  our  public  theatres 
would  encounter  no  better  a  reception  than  that  experienced 
by  the  comedian  Hudson,  who  was  lately  driven  from  the 
stage  in  New  York,  where  he  expected  that  his  buffoonery 
would  have  been  rewarded  with  plaudits  equid  to  those  be- 
stowed by  the  unreflecting  on  his  predecessor  Tyrone  Power, 
who  gained  a  reputation  by  depicting  Irishmen  in  the  same 
style  as  Clement  Marot*  pourtrajed  his  Gascon  valet : — 


md,  jvrongne,  ( 


Pipeur,  UrroD,  jureur,  blMpkepoM^or."' 

The  compiler  of  the  work  before  us  appears  to  labor  under 
the  delusion  that  Ireland  is  still  as  deRcient  in  knowledge  of 
her  history  as  she  was  at  the  coiimiencement  of  the  present 
century ;  and  unacquainted  with  the  great  progress  made 
during  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  iuvestigatiou  of  our  monu- 
ments and  records,  be  l>as  revived  and  republished. false  and 
erroneous  statements  which  have  of  late  been  elaborately  con- 
futed and  finally  s^  at  rest.     Those  errors  and  anachronisms 


"Epiitre  *u  Boy  pour  avoir  e*U  dearobbr,"  Bouen :   \!M. 
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aie  toDjMdpaUe  md  too  hQinei'oiia  to  require  ns  folly  to  expose 
and  detail  tbem ;  we  may,  however,  remark,  that  his  printer  has 
so  ignotantly  metamorpnosed  numbers  of  the  Irish  names  intro- 
daced,  that  even  their  owners  would  be  unable  to  recognize 
them.  It  might  be  expected  that  a  lengthened  residence  on 
the  Oontment  would  have  enabled  the  author  to  furnish  us 
widi  some  interesting  details  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Irish  in  forei^  services,  his  so-called  ''Souvenirs  of  the 
Brigade''  can,  however,  be  regarded  as  neither  new  nor  valua- 
U(S  being  mamly  composed  of  extracts  from  French  M^moires 
with  which  we  were  before  sofflcSently  conversant.  One  of 
the  most  singular  of  his  mistakes  is  tliat  relative  to  a  certain 
Johnson,  whom  he  rank9  with  lord  Clare  and  other  distin- 
guished officers,  whereas  ito  person  of  that  name  ever  attained  to 
sny  such  eminence  in  the  crigade ;  he  also  presents  us  with 
what  he  styles  the  "  favourite  ballad  of  the  Irish  Brigade,** 
which  is  apparently  a  fabrication  imposed  upon  his  credulity, 

The  only  portions  of  the  work  worthy  of  consideration^  are 
those  whiini  detail  the  writer's  own  reminiscences  of  remarkable' 
events,  together  with  traditional  anecdotes  of  interesting  trans- 
actions in  France  and  Ireland.  In  the  latter  cases,  however, 
no  effort  kas  been  made  to  test  tradition  by  historic  truth, 
Bor  to  prone  the  nairatives  of  redundancies  and  additions 
acquired  by  repeated  oral  'transfmssion.  A  considerable  part 
of  these  volumes  is  occupied. by  accounts  of  modem  po- 
Htical  events  in  France,  introduced  as  episodes  consequent 
on  the  observation,  that  the  wars  of  the  first  French  revo- 
lation  were  initiated  and  terminated  by  two  Irishmen'^ 
General  James  CMoran  and  Wellington ;  and  that  the  "offi- 
cer* in  command  of  the  royal  troops  who  fought  against  the 
Parisian  insurgents  in  1830,  was  the  son  of  an  Inshmaiiy  an4 
het  who  occupied  a  sitnilar  position,  iii  1848,  was  the  son  ol 
an  Irishwoman." 

Of  an  eccentric  president  of  the  Irish  College  at  Paris,  thcf 
author  gives  the  following  account : 

"  The  Abbe  Ferris  resided  in  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Befolution,  and  emigrated  with  the  Princes.  Subsequently  he  dia» 
tiaguitbed  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1792,  1793  and  1794,  in  the 


*  General  WaU. 

t  Ifianhal  Bageand,  whose  mother  wai  danghter  of  Count  Clonaid. 
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army  of  CondS,  not  as  almoner  of  a  r^ment,  but  aa  an  iotreplil 
captain  of  grenadiers.  Thaaks  to  th«  clemanej  of  Napoleon,  h» 
was  allowed  some  years  later  to  return  to  France,  and  continued  to 
reside  in  Paris,  Here  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  witha  man  named 
Somers,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  who,  like  Perris, 
had  been  a  catholic  priest  at  the  period  of  the  B«ToItition,  bnt  who 
followed  a  line  of  conduct  different  from  that  of  Ferris.  Ha  re- 
nounced his  religious  habit,  professed  himself  a  tau-cniotte,  and.  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  a  shoemaker  ;  and  carried  on,  it  would  seemi 
from  his  appearance  and  expenses,  a  profitable  business.  It  will  na- 
turally be  coDceiTed  that  no  sympathy  could  subsist  between  him  and 
Ferris ;  stiU  they  cootinued  on  amicable  if  not  intimate  terms.  One 
day  in  the  year  1812  or  1813,  a  large  party  of  Irish,  some  half-doien 
or  so,  agreed  to  dine  together  at  a  Iralteur'i,  for  reitauratmri  were 
not  yet  known  at  that  period,  to  f6te  a  friend  who  was  to  proceed  to 
the  United  States.  Among  them  were  Ferris,  Captain  Murphj,  a 
very  popular  dating  offieer,  and  an  enUiusiastic  Bonapartiat  ;  the 
late  excellent  and  amiable  Michael  O'Hally,  and  others.  The  entire 
party  had  nearly  assembled,  but  he,  in  whose  honour  the  dinner  was 
given,  had  not  yet  arrived.  This  was  an  Irishman,  a  captain  of  an 
American  vessel,  which  was  to  sail  from  Havre  the  next  day  but  one, 
and  was  to  call  at  some  or  other  of  the  English  Ohanoel  ports.  While 
the;  were  chatting,  waiting  for  the  hero  oftbe  entertainment,  Somers, 
who  was  not  popular  with  nil  countrymen,  suddenly  entered  t^e  room. 
'  Has  Captain^——  arrived  ?'  he  asked.  '  No,'  said  some  of  those 
he  addressed,  '  He  is  to  sail  on  Thursday,'  said  he,  ■  and  promised 
to  post  a  letter  for  me  at  whatever  English  port  he  should  tonch. 
Here  it  is,*  c<»itinned  Bomers,  pladi^  a  letter  on  the  table.  '  Have 
the  goodness  to  give  it  him.     Oood-by,'  and  he  withdrew.   Murphy 

•tartedup. '  He  shall  carry  no  letter  for  you,  you spy,'  saidne, 

and  seizing  the  latter,  threw  it  beliind  the  fire,  on  which  were  blazing 
three  oaken  logs.  Another  of  the  party  rushed  to  the  chimney, 
seired  the  letter,  which  had  not  yet  b«en  even  scorched,  and  pat  il 
into  bi*  pocket.  The  expected  guest  entered  at  that  momest.  Din- 
ner was  immediately  served,  and  this  incident  forgotten  ;  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  joviality.  The  party  separated  at  eleven 
o'clock.  At  the  same  hour  the  following  forenoon,  Somers  was  shot 
in  the  Plain  of  Orenelle,  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  sitting  at 
that  period  tRptrtnanenee  in  Paris.  He  had  Ixwn  denounced  at  mid- 
night as  a  spy,  and  in  cor  respond  an  ce  with  the  eneraj.  The  proof 
ofbis  treason  was  incontestable.  It  was  contained  in  the  letter  which 
I  have  just  staled  had  been  snatched  from  the  fire  by  one  of  his 
countrymen.  And  which  being  produced  to  him  when  brought  to  trial 
before  the  military  commission,  he  admitted  to  be  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. It  was  addressed  to  '  Mr.  Smith,  No.  1  Downing-street, 
Westminster,  London.'  It  contained  only  these  words  :  ■  Yon  will 
read  in  the  journals  of  to-raorrow,  that  a  review  of  fifty  thousand 
troops  was  held  in  the  Carrousel,  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  this  fore- 
noon. Itis  false.  There  were  scarcely  ten  thousand.'  The  Em- 
eor  <ra*  at  that  moment  in  Russia.  The  eis«geration  of  the  num- 
of  troops  reviewed,  which  Somers  predicted  would  appear  in  the 
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'Moottear/and  other  journaJsy  had  for  its  object  to  demonstrate 
thit  a  lar^  diroosable  military  force  still  remained  in  Paris.    The 
contradiction  of  that  statement  by  anticipation  was  interpreted^  and 
finrlyso^bj  the  court-martial,  as  conreying  information  to  the  enemy. 
The  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  letter  of  Somers  was  addressed,  was 
the  brother-in-law  and  priTate  secretary  of  Lord  Oastlereagh,  then 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  His  lifajesty  George  III.    From 
theexclimiation  of  Captain  Mnrphy,  before  throwing  Somers's  letter 
behind  the  fire,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  character  of  the  latter  was 
inspected.    Murphy,  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  Irish  in  France 
at  that  day  bore  allegiance  and  attacnment  to  Napoleon,  and  despised 
sod  detested  both  the  treason  and  the  traitor  in  the  person  of  Somers.* 
After  his  death,  his  wife  (through  an  allowance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, it  was  believed,  and  which  must  have  been  liberal^  was  able 
to  give  a  very  considerable  dower  with  her  daughter  on  her  marriage. 
I  have  heard  so  large  a  sun)  as  £12,000  sterling.    On  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Abb^  Ferris  was  provided  for  by  the  place;  President  of 
the  Irish  Golle^.    A  battalion  of  the  Garde  Koyale  would  have 
been  more  to  his  taste,  but  to  preserve  discipline  in  the  Irish  Colleee 
gave  him  some  occupation,  and  thus  the  years  wore  on.     Early  m 
the  month  of  March,  1815,  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Cannes,  from 
Elba,  became  known  in  Paris.     That  which  alarmed  all  other  roya- 
lists,  however,  had  no  terrors  for  this  worthy  son  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  church  militant.    He  heard  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  France, 
with  as  much  indifference  as  he  would  have  received  during  a  cam- 
paign an  order  to  storm  a  battery ;  but  the  30th  of  that  month  came, 
bringing  with  it  Napoleon  himself*     The  approach  of  the  Emperor 
was  announced  to  the  President  of  the  Irish  College  in  more  than 
one  form.   The  most  significant  was  the  ascent  of  two  of  the  students 
(A  B.  and  John  O'M.)  to  the  roof  of  the  college,  and  their  removal 
of  the  white  flag,  which  during  a  vear  had  floated  peacefully  over 
its  walls,  and  their  substitution  of  the  tricolor  for  it.     On  learning 
these  facts,  the  president  looked  queer  and  decamped.    After  the 
Hundred  Days,  however,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  found  that  the 
Rev.  Paul  Long  had  been  appointed  president  of  the  Irish  College 
in  his  absence.     *  You  must  withdraw,'  said  the  absolute  Ferris,  in 
he  tone  of  the  late  Lord  Canterbury,  to  the  then  incumbent.  '  I  won't,'* 
ssid  the  meek  Paul  Long.      '  I  have  no  orders  to  receive  from  you.' 
'  Then  I  will  put  a  padlock  on  the  door,  and  keep  you  and  voar 
staff  prisoners ;  or  if  you  and  they  leave  for  a  moment,  you  shall  not 
re-enter.'     Ultimately  the  Abb^  Ferris  became  once  more  President 
of  the  Irish  College.    How  he  conducted  the  establishment  up  to  a 
cotain  period  does  not  appear ;  but  at  length  he  contrived  to  involve 
himself  in  some  difficulties  with  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction 
(Helj  d'Oissel,  himself  the  son  of  an  Irishman),  and  who,  in  an  order 
issued  in  his  official  capacity  to  the  Irish  College,  had  wounded  the 
'^'otrpropre  of  the  captain  of  grenadiers,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
whereupon,  in  the  French  fashion,  the  Abb^  provided  lumself  with 
two  seconds  (both  Irishmen),  and  caused  them  to  deliver  to  the 
^^tinister  a  cartel  with  this  inscription :   '  My  arm  is  the  sword.' 
The  reply  was  insUntaneous.     He  directed  the  Abb^  Ferris  to  re* 
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man  sixty  luguM  from  Pari):,  mA  to  remain  in  «,  tftwa  tadiuted, 
uati.\  he  WW  permitted  to  return  to  the  oapilaL  H.  Helj  d'OUs«l 
added;  'With  respect  to  the  parties  nbo  presented  vour  iiuoIcDt 
message,  I  am  in  search  of  evidence  of  their  ideodl;.  If  the;  proTt^ 
as  I  suspect  the;  will,  other  than  aatiTe-tKirn  FreoMunea,  tltej  shall 
be  forthwith  expelled  the  French  territory.'  This  minsive  doubled 
the  Abb6  Ferris  conaiderablj.  The  person*  who  bad  aacntted  the 
office  of  seconds  to  him.  were  officers  who  had  served  in  the  Imperial 
armj  of  France,  and  of  whose  Bonapartism  tliere  was  aomething 
stronger  in  the  books  than,iiiere  surmiie.  Their  eipulskm  as  foreign- 
ers would  not  be  refused  b;  government  however,  and  would  ne- 
«essarily  cause  to  tbem,  among  other  inconveniences,  the  loss  of  their 
balf'paj  ;  for,  with  a  becoming  regard  to  economy,  the  full  or  half- 
pay  of  the  French  officer  is  suspended  from  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture from  the  French  soil,  unless  witb  the  special  permission  of 
the  government.  The  Abb£  Ferris  was  therefore  much  concerned 
for  Uie  fate  that  awaited  his  witnesses.  He  was  not  a  man  to  remain 
inactive  under  such  circumstances)  however^  particularly  when  the 
hours  of  his  own  sojourn  in  Paris  were  numbered.  He  repaired, 
therefore,  at  once  to  Qeueral  Count  Daoiel  O'Conuell  (uncle  of  tbe 
late  more  celebrated  man  of  that  name),  and  stated  the  whole  oaae, 
imploring  bis  interference  for  their  countrymen,  his  two  seoonda  j 
•For  mystjif,'  said  he,  '  I  would  scorn  to  ask  indulgence  of  the  inon- 
grel  Minister,  who  i*  only  Irish  bv  tbe  father's  side.'  '  I  think  it 
would  be  useless,  moreover,'  said  tae  veteran  O'Conoell.  ■  Vou  mnst 
submit.  Give  yourself  no  trouble  about  vour  seconds.  I  and 
O'Mahoay  will  represent  them.  I  shall  see  the  latter  immediately 
on  tbe  subject.'  Ferris,  overpowered  b;  this  kindness,  took  his  leave, 
and  left  Paris  that  night ;  and  Oenertds  O'Connell  and  O'Mahony 
intimated  to  M.  Hely  d'Olssel  without  delay,  that  if  he  desired  to 
know  further  respecting  the  parsons  who  presented  the  hostile  roes- 
asige  he  had  received,  they  were  ready  to  answer  bim  in  aay  way  be 
might  require  ;  and  that  they,  Generals  O'ConnelL  and  O'Mahony, 
assumed  the  entire  respooaibUit;  of  the  act.  This  proceediu^  smvcd 
from  exile  two  distinguished  soldiers,  whose  banishment  VmM.  have 
been  destructive  of  their  nrospects)  for,  btiog.  pontioal  rafiwees 
before  their  entry  into  the  Frenuh  servise,  thair  resouroea  ia  uieir 
native  land  would  have  bean  unavailable  for  th^qi.  The  brave  and 
Napectahle  veterans,  O'Connell  and  O'Mahony,  received  their  ae- 
ImowtedgoieDta  in  the  maimer  that  mav  be  conceived ;  ad^ng, 
however,  that, '  in  fact,  thev  ran  no  risk,  being  unassailable  by  M. 
Uely  d'Oissel;'  but  that  'had  it  been  otherwise,  the;  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  devote  themselves  for  fellow  .countrymen,  even 
though  there  existed  between  them  no'  political  sympathy.'  Here 
the  matter  dropped.  Tbe  Abbe  Ferris  returned  to  the  Irish  College, 
but  did  not  evince  so  much  generosity  as  Generals  0'C<wne11  and 
O'Mahony,  for  he  opposed  the  re-admission  to  the  ooUege  of  the  two 
Students  who  had  in  the  Second  Restoration  b«en  expelled,  forhotst- 
ii^  tbe  tricolor  A«g  on  the  ooUege  in  March,  1815.  Qenerals  Oonnta 
O'Connell  and  O'Mahony  both  Lved  to  an  advanoed  age.  I  r*u«m. 
ber  meeting  the  former  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1616  or  1BI7.  HBwa% 
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like  ill  the  senior  mombers  of  bis  family  who  I  have  seen,  a  man  of 
Isire  stature ;  and  was,  moreoverj  as  much  distinguished  for  urbanity 
ss  braverr.  General  O'Connell  was  a^isuperior  officer  previously  to 
the  Bevolntion  of  1789.  He  was  selected  to  prepare  a  code  or  re- 
golauoDS  for  the  entire  French  infantry,  similar  to  that  composed 
bj  General  Dundas  for  the  British  service,  and  which  was  maintained 
b/  Napoleon.  After  his  removal  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Irish  College,  the  Abbe  Ferris  conceived  and  entered  upon  a  new 
line  of  occupation.  He  became  a  lawyer  ;  and  in  the  management 
of  British  cuums  with  regard  to  the  seven  hundred  millions  of 
francs  in  which  France  was  amerced  by  the  Allied  Powers,  he  dis« 
plajed  shrewdness  and  talent,  and  rea£sed  large  profits.  He  died 
in  the  year  1629.  He  and  Somers  will  possibly  be  held  to  have 
done  little  credit  to  their  country  or  their  sacred  calliiig.  Somen 
especially.  The  direction  of  the  establishment  which  Ferris  had 
in  some  sort  usurped,  has  since  been  placed  into  able  and  worthy 
hands,  and  has  consequently  been  eminently  successful.  In  Somers, 
treason  was  fitly  punished  by  treachery." 

Of  the  Abb^  Edg««rortb,  and  of  the  less  known  Abb^ 
Keamejy  successor  to  Ferris,  we  are  given  the  following  in- 
terestbg  particulars : . 

''  For  the  honour  of  Ireland,  two  of  her  sons,  tba  celebrated  Ahhi 
Edgewortkandthis  shnple  retiring  individval  (Kearney)  were  ina^tecb- 
dam  on  the  unfiortimate  King  Lous  XVI.  oi  France^  at  the  moment 
of  his  ezecotion.  History  mentions  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  only,  bat 
the  second,  the  Abb6  Kearney,  was  also  present ;  not  oficially,  for 
the  powers  which  then  ruled  would  have  rejected  a  demand  for  a 
plorality  of  confessors  or  chaplains,  and  would  probably  hare  re* 
rased  permission  for  even  one  to  approach  their  auffustriotim.  The 
Ahhi  Kearney's  presence  was  therefore  voluntary ;  out  I  recollect  his 
taking  that  if  not  desired  by,  it  was  known  to  the  King  that  he 
wuhed  to  attend  on  that  heart-rcnderinflr  occasion.  The  conduct  of 
the  Ahh6  Edgeworth  on  that  melancholy  occasion,  is  well  knowm 
He  onited  the  most  ardent  aeal  of  a  minister  of  relijffion,  to  courage 
aad  devotion  to  his  royal  patron  in  the  presence  of  almost  certam 
death.  These,  together  with  his  other  olaims  4mi  respect,  are  insa- 
paraUy  conneeted  with  an  event,  the  history  of  whicn  ensures  im» 
nortafity  to  him>  and  sheds  lustre  on  his  oountrr.  Respecting  the 
eieeution  of  the  unhappy  monaroh  Louis  XVl.,  I  spoke  to  the  Abbd 
Keamev  more  than  once.  His  replies  were  brief,  and  were  acoom*' 
panied  dv  evidence  that  the  subject  caused  him  much  pain.  The  fol- 
lowing simple  narrative  is  ail  that  I  could  obtain  from  him.  '  I  ar- 
rived,' saia  he,  *  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  before  the  King, 
iad  manaffed  to  reach  the  scaffold  just  as  the  carriage  in  which  he 
sst  with  tne  Abbe  Edgeworth  and  two  gendarmes  approached  from 
the  Bue  Royale.  The  front  ranks  ^f  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
the  scaffold  were  principaUy  tattt-eulottes,  who  evinced  the  most 
ttvage  joy  in  anticipation  of  the  impending  tragedy.  The  scaffold 
was  so  situated  as  to  provide  for  the  royal  sufferer  a  pang  to  which 
less  distinguished  rictims  were  insensible.     It  stood  between  the 
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p*dwUl  00  which  had  been  erected  a  itatue  of  Loiu  XV.,  ov«-' 
thrown  eftrlj  in  the  Berolatioji,*  snd  the  issue  froni  the  gvden  of 
the  Tuileriea,  called  the  PoDt  Toumwit.  Midw&j  between  thoM 
two  points,  a  hideous  statue  of  Libertj  raised  ber  Gorgon  head. 
This  situation  was  chosen  in  order  to  realise  a  coQcs^tion  charac- 
terintic  of  the  epoch  and  the  fraatic  fiends  who  figured  in  it.  It  en- 
sured that  the  unhapp7  persons  on  being  placed  on  the  batatle  of  the 
C'llotine,  should,  in  their  descent  from  the  perpendicular  to  the 
iiontal  when  pushed  home  to  receive  the  fatal  stroke,  make  an 
obeisance  to  the  goddess !  Yes,  even  to  that  frivolity  in  a  matter  so 
appalling  did  the  monsters  directing  those   butcheries  resort.       For 


e  King  this  position  of  the  guillotine  was  therefore  peculiarlj 
^nful,  for,  looking  beyond  the  statue  of  Libert]'  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  grand  avenue,  and  upon  i 


last  glance  in  this  world  must  have  rested.  Scarcely  had  the  BUng 
descended,  when  Samson,  the  executioner,  and  his  aids  approached 
him  to  make  his  toilette,t  as  the  preparation  of  the  victim  for  death 
was  termed.  He  had  a  large  head  of  hair,  confined  by  a  ribbon  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  dav.  Upon  this  Bamsou  seized  with 
one  hand,  brandishing  a  pur  of  huge  scissors  in  the  other.  The 
King,  whose  bands  were  yet  tree,  opposed  the  attempt  of  Samson 
to  cut  off  his  hair,  a  precaution  necessary,  however,  to  ensure  the 
operation  of  the  axe.  The  executioner's  assistants  rushed  upon  faim. 
He  struggled  with  them  nolently  and  long,  hnt  was  at  length  over* 
come  and  l>ound.  His  hair  was  cut  off  in  a  mass  and  thrown  upon 
the  ground.  It  was  picked  np  bj  an  Englishman  who  was  in  front 
of  toe  scaffold,  and  who  put  it  in  his  pccliet,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
snu-cwbMM,  who  like  him  were  in  the  first  rank  of  spectators.  As 
we  never  heard  more  about  the  circumstance  I  suppose  this  person 
was  mnrdiired.  When  the  bustle  occasioned  by  this  incident  was 
over,  the  King  ascended  the  scafibld.  All  that  followed  with  regard 
to  him  is  well  known.'  '  Is  it  not  true,  Abbe  ?'  said  I,  '  that  the  ' 
Abbi  Edgeworth  uttered,  as  the  king  was  mountinE-  the  short  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  the  scaffold,  those  sublime  words  of  encourage- 
nent :  *  Fils  de  Sunt  Louis,  montez  au  ciel  t* '  No,'  he  replied  ;  '  but 
while  the  King  was  stmggling  with  the  executioner  and  his  men,  as 
1  have  just  described,  the  Abb6  Edgeworth  recommended  resignation 
to  him,  adding  (and  these  words  suggested  possibly  the  phrase  as- 
cribed to  him) :  *  You  have  only  one  sacrifice  more  to  make  in  this 
life  before  you  enjoy  life  eternal — submit  to  it.'  The  ezecntioo 
over,  the  Abbi  Edgeworth  and  I  were  advised  to  withdraw  as  qniokly 
as  possble.  I  suppose  the  illustrious  Malesherbes  was  present  to 
take  a  last  farewell  of  his  royal  master  and  client,  for  the  cloak  of 
his  coachman  was  obtained  and  cast  round  Edgeworth,  under  fkvonr 
of  whid)  he  retired.    Nevertheless  he  must  have  been  pursued,  for 


*"  The  lite  of  the  obelisk  brovght  from  Thebes,  whwh  was  placed  on  it 
in  1836." 

t  "Another  of  the  horrible  gaietiesof  the  time.  The  guillotine  itedf 
was  called  '  the  national  window."  " 
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he  ibimd  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  a  little  milliner's  shop»  in  the 

Rue  da  Bac,  whence  by  a  hack  door  he  made  his  escape.'      *  And 

joa  ?*      <  I  reached  home  safely,  bat  was  subsequently  arrested*  and 

passed  three  years  in  the  Temple.'     This  account  of  the  execution 

of  Lonis  XYI.  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all  those  published  on 

the  subject,  except  that  it  demolishes  the  memorable  exclamation 

attributed  to  the  Abb6  E(^e worth,  which,  had  1  not  reliance  upon 

theTeracity  of  the  AbbS  ETeamey,  there  appear  many  reasons  for 

believing  was  not  uttered." 

•  •  »  •  •  • 

'<  After  his  release  from  the  Temple,  the  Abbe  Kearney  appears  to 
hsTe  been  an  object  of  suspicion  for  every  government  of  France 
which  followed  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  On  the  occurrence 
of  erery  emeuie,  or  the  discovery  of  every  conspiracy,  he  was  taken 
into  custody  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  the  explosion  of  the  Infernal 
Machine — ^that  incident  so  fatal  to  many  innocent  persons,  and  so 
disgraceful  to  the  jpartizans  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty — ^the  AbbS 
Kearney  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  many  suspected  persons  who  were 
arrested.  *  I  was  on  my  wav  to  my  old  quarters  in  the  Temple,' 
aid  he  to  me,  *  accompanied  by  two  police  agents  in  coloured 
dothes,  who  allowed  me  to  walk  before  them  ft'ee.  On  crossing  the 
Foot  Neuf,  I  saw  approaching  a  former  friend  and  pupil,  MaSiieu 
de  Montmorency.  He  drew  up,  and  as  I  passed  close  to  him  said, 
in  an  under-tone,  in  English  (a  language  1  had  taught  him) :  '  Un- 
happy man  I  1  know  whither  you  are  going.  Will  they  never  allow 
you  to  be  quiet  ?'  Now  I  had  no  knowledge  of — ^nothing  whatever  to  do 
vith — ^the  Infernal  Machine.'  The  Abb^  Kearney  did  not  remain 
long  in  prison  on  this  charge.  The  real  authors  of  the  atrocious 
deed  were  discovered,  and  several  of  them  met  the  just  punishment 
of  their  crime.  The  man  who  actually  fired  the  match  by  which 
it  was  made  to  explode,  however,  escaped.  I  found  him  one  day,  in 
the  year  1835,  at  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  Goldsmith,  in  Paris, 
who  introduced  him  to  me.  He  was  a  rather  shrewd-lookine  man# 
of  apparently  a  low  class  in  society.  The  Abb^  Kearney  died  in 
Paris,  in  thevear  ]827f  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont 
Pamasse.  The  Abb^  Edgeworth  remained  concealed  in  Parts  after 
the  ilaoghter  of  his  original  penitent  the  admirable  Princess  Elisa- 
heth,  the  purest  victim  offered  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold,  to 
whom  he  owed  his  introduction  to  her  brother  the  King.  During 
the  sixteen  months  which  elapsed  between  the  execution  of  her  bro* 
ther  and  her  own  death,  the  Abbe  Edgeworth  contrived  to  corres- 
pond with  and  console  her.  His  mission  being,  as  he  considered* 
terminated  with  her  sacrifice,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1794,  be  retired 
into  Germany,  and  continued  attached  to  the  Princes  and  the  French 
soldiers  who  fought  under  them  during  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
He  died  at  Mittau,  the  capital  of  Courluid,  of  a  fever  caught  while 
attending  some  wounded  French  soldiers." 

The  following  notices  of  the  once  famous  'Waterloo  Kdly/' 
a  member  of  the  Kildare  family  known  as  ''  the  Kellys  of  the 
Conagh/'  may  also  interest  oar  readers : 
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"  In  the  afternoon  of  Sfttardtty,  17th  of  Jnoe,  1S15,  the  Britiii 
mrmj  wm  in  ^1  movement  toward*  the  ptwition  intended  to  be  oc- 
capied  bj  the  Dnke  of  Vfeliiagtoa,  and  wai  prened  Mverel;  b;  the 
ligvt  caralrj  of  the  corpa  of  Marshal  Sej.  A.  long  line  of  horsemen 
occupied  the  road,  and  of  these  Kdl;  «u  the  last  man  ;  his  troop 
of  the  Life  Guards  cloiia^  the  coIubiq.  The  7l}k  Uusura  (Lard 
TlKbridge's  own  regiment)  vera  skirmishing  in  th«  rear  and  on  the 
winga.  Saddenlj  a  louder  hnrrah  I  than  usual  struck  Kellj'a  ear. 
He  turned,  and  saw  Lord  TJibridKe,  now  the  Marquia  of  Anglesei, 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  using  gestures  of  anzer,  as  Eeilj 
thol^t,  and  vociferating  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  hussars,  bcFma 
domi  bj  superior  force,  were  retreating.  In  the  distance  a  large 
bod;^,  an  entire  regiment  at  least  of  lancers,  were  concentrating, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  attacking  the  rear-guard  of  the  Britiih 
arm;.  Peroeiving  the  danger  that  threatened  Lord  Uibridge  in  tb« 
first  instuice,  and  the  rear  of  the  Enj^iah  arm;  in  the  second,  Kell; 
nlloped  back,  and  on  arriving  nearer  his  Lordthlp,  said :  '  Mj 
Lord,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  The  r^ment  of  lancen 
yonder  h  forming,  and  will  be  upon  ua  preeentlT.  Retire  with  me, 
and  I  will  halt  tne  Life  Guards  and  charge  under  your  Lordship'i 
own  orders.'  '  Do  so,  mj  good  fellow,*  said  the  Earl.  Keltj 
jumped  hie  horse  over  a  drain  which  skirted  the  road,  and  whico 
here  ftwmed  an  angle,  and  galloped  itiagoaally  across  the  distance 
which  separated  him  fhtm  bis  troop.  On  arriving,  he  called  '  boltf 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  the  regiment  initinctively  obeyed.  '  Who  cries' 
•halt?"  asked  Mt^or  B — -— ,  who  commanded  the  rear  squadron  of 
Om  Life  Guards.  ■  I,'  said  Ke!ly.  '  Look  1  Lord  Uxbridge  awaits 
onr  coming  up,  in  order  to  charge  that  body  of  lancers  now,  at  this 
moment,  in  close  column.'  '  The  Life  GumvIb  most  continue  their 
rou-ch.  The  hussars  are  to  cover  the  retreat — not  we.'  '  But  ob- 
•erve  the  danger  to  all,  if  those  fellows  come  upon  na  unbroken  !' 
'That  b  not  our  afhir.'  'The  eyes  of  both  armies  are  upon 
ns.  The  safety  of  our  own  army  depends  upon  us.'  '  I  repeal 
that  ii  no  business  of  ours.  Forward  I'  Kelly,  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  crisis  which  threatened,  indig- 
nant at  the  unseasonable  prudence  of  his  superior  ofBcer,  and  feetiiw 
for  the  reputation  of  the  regiment,  etdled  out  once  more,  ■ '  ' 
-■        -J,  halt! ....... 


duards,  halt!'  A  second  time  he  was  obeyed.  Rising  himself  in 
his  stirrups,  and  holding  his  sword  at  the  utmost  stretch  upwards. 
■nd  then  brandishing  it,  be  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder :  '  Men,  will 
yon  follow  me?*  A  oheerand  a  wheel  t-oond  responded  to  his 
Appeal.     He  formed  them,  and  galloped  up  to  Lord  Uxbridge,  wbo 


had  left  him.  This  was  perhaps  the  decisive  moment  of  the  fete  of 
both  armies  j  for  by  this  time  the  mass  of  the  enemy's  heavy  cavalry 
were  struggiing  into  sight.  The  lancer  regiment  already  mentioned 
was  now  in  charging  form.  The  Life  Guards  made  a  similar  dis* 
position.  Lord  Uxbridge  and  Kelly  placed  themselves  in  fronl- 
'  Charge !'  was  uttered  by  both,  and  at  it  they  went.  In  this  en- 
cotxnter  the  Colonel  of  the  lancers  fell  by  Kelly's  own  hand.  The 
charge  succeeded  completely.   The  lancers  were  broken,  overtbrown. 
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aad  diaperMd ;  And  the  Life  Quards  receiving  the  thanks,  and  Kelly 
awann  shaie  of  the  hand  of  Lord  Uxhridgey  resumed  their  place 
at  the  rear  of  the  of  the  etill  retiring,  English  army.  In  this  fasnion, 
unmolested  during  the  remainder  of  the  di^,  they  reached  the  posi- 
tion at  Mont  St.  Jean  by  their  immortal  chief.  Next  day  the 
'  cheesemoagers'*  eained  further  and  perennial  laurels.  In  the 
charge  against  the  lancers  I  have  just  spoken  of,  KeUv  escaped  death 
by  a  strai^  circumstance.  When  about  to  noount  his  horse  that 
XDoningf  he  found  that  his  cartridge-box  was  out  of  order.  Knowing 
that  a  brother  officer  (Perrott)  was  too  ill  to  march,  ELelly  entered 
his  Quarters,  and  asked  the  loan  of  his  cartridge-box  He  received 
it  or  course,  and  throwing  it  over  his  shoulder  hurriedly,  shook 
hands  with  Perroity  and  dashed  out  of  the  room  in  consequence  of 
another  summons  ^om  the  trumpet.  Perrott  was  a  man  hardly  of 
the  middle  size ;  Kelly  stood  nearly  six  feet  high.  This  difference 
cansed  the  cartridge-box  of  Perrot  to  hang  scarcely  below  Kelly's 
shoulder-blade.  The  hurry  of  the  march,  and  the  incidents  of  tne 
day,  prevented  Kellv's  recollecting  this  circumstance.  After  cutting 
down  the  Colonel  of  the  lancers  Kelly  was  in  another  second  attacked 
by  a  lancer.  With  a  blow  from  his  vigorous  arm,  which  parried  and 
at  the  same  time  shattered  the  lance,t  Kelly  raised  his  sabre  anew, 
aad  out  at  the  lancer;  but  he  was  too  late.  As  in  the  case  of 
Frederick  Ponsonby,  this  personal  rencontre  took  place  while  Kelly 
and  his  antagoiuj^t  were  reepectively-in  rapid  motion;  and  as  in  the 
former  case  too,  the  Pole  was  too  active  for  his  foe.  Dropping  the 
remnant  of  hia  lance,  he  with  the  rapidity  of  lij^htninff  drew  his  sabre, 
and  est  at  Kelly  as  they  passed  The  well-auned  blow  fell  upon  the 
cartridge*box  of  Kelly,  which,  according  to  the  regimental  regula*- 
tiott,  was  of  maa^e  silver.    It  was  completely  cut  through,  but 

Kelly  escaped  without  a  scar.'* 

•  •  #  •  •  •  •  • 

"  In  the  course  of  our  journey  from  Bangor  to  Holyhead,  I  asked 
Kelly,  naturally,  many  questions  about  Waterloo,  for  it  was  almost 
the  only  topic  of  conversation  In  1816.  Amongst  other  things,  I 
inquired  whether  all  that  was  said  of  Shaw  (the  pu^list  and  Life- 
guardsman)  was  true  ?  '  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,'  replied  Kelly  ; '  but 
every  man  did  his  duty  on  that  day,  and  none  more  bravely  than  my 
orderly,  Paddy  Halpin.'^    •  What  1  were  there  Irishmen  in  the  Life- 

*  **  This  was  a  fiiendly  Boubriquei,  and  not  a  term  of  contempt.  The 
ga^a^SOOk  were  thus  called  *the  dirty  half  hundred.'  The  101  tt 
'the  hoDdred  and  worst,'  &c." 

t  "  Kelly  was  on  that  day  mounted  on  a  powerful  black  mare.  When 
the  lancer  gave  point,  Kelly  threw  up  her  bead,  and  to  that  movement 
ponflily  owed  hia  life.  The  lance  intended  for  him  struck  the  mare'e 
note,  and  cut  open  her  head  until  it  paesed  between  her  ears.  This  fine 
snimal,  like  her  rider,  survived  the  action,  and  was,  for  some  years  af- 
tcnrards,  an  object  of  interest  to  the  visitors  of  the  life  Guards* 
•tihlea." 

J\  '*  John  Shaw  was  well  known  among  the  pugilistic  coxps  of  London 
ore  the  battle  of  Waterloo.    Paddy  Halpin  afterwards  figured  in  the 
■smeciicle,but  notintbering;  only  with  the  gloves,  I  think." 
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Kliudi  ?'  ■  T«i,  but  not  nunj.' — Our  couveraAtion  nest  turned  on  tlia 
Penintolkr  Wftr,  sad  then  on  the  quklitiet  of  the  English,  Irish,  ind 
Scotch  toldien.  'The;  we  all  equail;  brave,'  said  he  ;  ■  but  tber  differ 
mach  in  character.  In  Spain,  when  roinK  nif  roundj  aa  officer  of 
the  lught,  I  found  an  enem;  upon  an  BngUih  regiment,  the  men  fut 
and  confidently  asleep.  On  arriving  at  a  regiment  of  Highlander!, 
thej,  ton,  would  seem  sonnd  asleep,  bat  I  obaerved  that  thev  were 
cloself  observing  me.  1  would  go  further ;  (Vom  a  hovel  I  could 
hear  tbe  sound  of  a  fiddle.  On  entering,  I  should  find  the  soldien 
of  an  Irish  regiment  engaged  in  a  country  dance.  On  remonitrating, 
and  telling  them  that  posaibl}'  we  should  have  an  action  next  daj,  and 
that  thej  onght  therefore  to  seek  repose,  '  Let  it  come.  Sir '.'  ibej 
would  reply, 'were  we  eyer  backward?'    Poor  Kelly  t    He  accom- 

fanieii  that  diatinguUhed  cavalry  officer.  Lord  Combermere,  to 
□dia.  aa  chief  of  hia  stafiT;  for  in  Spain,  Kelly'a  gallantry  had  beeonia 
known  to  hia  Lordship.  Obaoge  of  climate,  advancing  yearg,  bard 
campaigning,  but,  above  all,  the  untimely  death  of  hia  only  son,  a 
jounr  officer  of  much  promise,  broke  up  hia  iron  frame.  He  never 
,  rused  his  head  after  his  son's  death  ;  and  died  during  the  Burmna 
campaign,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  Connected  with  this  sad 
event  waa  a  circumstance  that  mar  have  interest  for  Bome  of  my 
readers.  Before  intelligence  of  his  death  reached  Europe,  I  li^>- 
pened  to  meet,  at  the  Hotel  Quillac,  in  Calais,  a  number  of  Indian 
officera,  who  had  just  arrived,  on  their  return  home.  On  my  way  1 
inquired  of  them  for  '  Ned  Kelly ;'  they  aaid  that  '  be  waa  pretty 
well,  but  much  arieved  in  consequence  of  his  bereavement.'  A  gen 
tleman  at  anouer  table  asked;  'Is  he  in  low  spirits?'  'YeryT 
'  Then,'  aud  the  gentleman,  an  old  soldier,  ■  I  am  sonr  to  say  be  ii 
ordered  to  join.  I  lament  this,  for  he  was  a  noble  fellow.  I  han 
•erved  aeven-and-tvrenty  yeara  in  India,  and  have  never  known  a 
desponding  invalid  recover,  nor  a  man  mentally  depressed  to  live 
long  id  that  country.'  Thu  prediction  waa  verified.  The  next  mail 
brought  an  account  of  the  death  of  Edward  Kelly — '  Waterloo 
Kelly.'" 

The  foregoing  extracts  Bufficientljr  demonstrate  that  W 
the  writer  of  these  volames  confined  himself  to  the  dbt- 
tatioc  of  hia  own  remiDiscences,  he  might  have  produced  sn 
interesting  and  instructive  work ;  his  ambition  to  become  an 
bistorianj  without  the  necessary  research  and  investigatioa, 
having  led  him  from  the  path  which  he  shonld  have  pursued, 
obliges  us,  in  justice,  to  class  him  among  those  too  numeniiu 
snthors  whose  productions  possess  neither  Hie  aothentidtj  of 
history  nor  the  attractions  of  romance. 
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Aw.  L— AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 

Mmmrei  (F Alexandre  Dumas.    Tames   1 — 13.    Bruxelles : 
Mdine,  Gansy  et  Compagnie.     1852-1853. 

Who  has  not  beard  of  Alexander  Dumas?  Who  has  not 
laoghed  at  his  heroes ;  wondered  at  his  Monte  Christo ;  been 
charmed  by  his  descriptions  of  French  life,  and  who^  above 
all,  has  not  been  astonished  by  his  Briarean  facility  of  pen- 
manship ?  He  has  laid  the  historic  annals  of  every  nation  un- 
der contribution,  and  the  records  of  crime  have,  in  his  works, 
been  familiarized  to  the  general  reader.  But,  amusing  as  he 
has  ever  been,  no  novd  issuing  from  his  scriptorium,  which 
is  only  a  manufactory  wherein  romantic  fiction  is  forged,  ever 
possessed  so  many  strange,  odd,  and  striking  incidents  as  are 
presented  in  the  work  before  us. 

In  selecting  this  autobiography,  thirteen  volumes  of  which 
have  appeared,  for  consideration  in  the  present  paj^r,  our  choice 
has  not  resulted  from  any  intrinsic  interest  in  either  the  mat- 
ter or  spirit  of  the  work,  but  from  the  quantity  of  anecdotic 
gossip  concerning  Dumas'  cotemporaries,  who  have  made  for 
themselves  a  name  in  literature,  in  diplomacy,  or  in  warfare. 
Yaloable  pearls  are  sometimes  strung  on  a  very  valueless  cord, 
and  a  fine  "  take''  of  delicious  trout,  with  emerald,  ruby,  and 
opal  tinted  scales,  is  frequently  fastened  on  a  common  sallow 
twig,  and  borne  home  by  a  vulgar  little  boy.  If  we  were  safe  in 
sketching  a  man's  character  from  the  tone  of  his  writings,  we 
would  pronounce  our  author's  to  be  a  compound  of  self-esteem, 
ostentatious  profusion,  great  perseverance  and  industry,  varied 
with  an  occasional  outbreak  of  prodigality  and  idleness— »- 
VOL.  ni. — ^No.  X.  13 
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an  indifference  to  Beligion — no  p&rticukt  eagerness  fur  for- 
bidden subjects  as  materiala  for  nis  stones,  but  an  equal  care- 
lessness as  to  tbeir  avoidance.  It  scarcelT  tells  well  for  his 
paternal  care  to  find  his  son  alreadj  remarkable  for  the  very 
objectionable  matter  and  treatment  of  most  of  his  productions. 
When  we  assert  that  the  seK  conceit  of  Dumas  almost  ap< 
proaches  the  sublime,  and  can  scarcely  be  paralleled,  eiceptin); 
by  that  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,"  we  hope  our  readers  will  take 
several  passages  and  traits  sketched  of  his  father  and  himself 
with  a  very  large  pinch  of  salt  indeed.  The  only  thing  to 
which  we  are  disposed  to  give  implicit  credence,  is  bis  affection 
for  his  mother.  There  is  a  truthful  and  loving  spirit  in  ail 
bb  reminiscences  connected  with  her,  which  hides,  from  onr 
eyes,  many  of  his  sins  against  good  tasie. 

If  in  a  sketch  of  his  works,  nowever  slight,  his  deep  rooted 
dislike  to  all  of  r^al  race  were  omitted,  it  would  be  an  inex- 
cusable omission.  If  we  trace  his  various  outlines  of  all  the 
royal  personages  who  have  figured  on  his  canvas,  we  can 
scarcely  meet  with  any  qualities  better  than  intense  selfishness, 
indifference  to  the  weal  or  happiness  of  theii  subjects,  self- 
indulgence  carried  to  excess,  aud  domestic  as  well  as  political 
despotism.  If  they  are  devout  it  is  a  sour  uncharitable  bigotr;; 
and  if  the  lives  of  any  are  known  &om  history  to  be  irre- 
proachable, they  are  sure  to  he  cold,  ill-natured,  and  disagree- 
able to  all  round  them.  As  poor  Louis  XVI,  did  not  gratify 
him  by  many  moral  blots,  he  is  content  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
prototype  of  Jerry  Sneak. 

The  only  noted  men  who  seem  to  have  obtained  hia  n^srd 
are,  first,  the  Regent  Philip,  bis  sensuality  and  thorough  ex- 
emption &om  any  kind  of  religions  feeling  notwithstanding; 
second,  Louis  XV,  who  never  voluntarily  did  hurt  to  a  human 
being,  but  was  somewhat  fonder  of  other  men's  wives  than  a 
philosopher  should  be,  and  rather  subject  to  laziness. 

We  can  recall  the  name    of   only  one  ecclesiastic  made 

'  Duma!  iSBlirajs  tho  hero  of  hUowD  goodsloriei;  be  forgela,  however, 
the  following.  When  Dujarrier  wita  killed  in  s  duel  with  BeauTftllon  in 
the  year  1845,  aboat  a  worthleu  woinan,  Alexander  wu  tiie  chief 
witneuoD  thetrialofBeauratlDn  at  Rouen,  tbc  birth  place  d'Conieillei 
the  following  bit  of  fun  took  place  during  Dumits'  eiaminaticn],  and 
the  quickness  of  the  Preaideat  was  wortby  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Itaberty.  Prtddtnt.  Votre  nom  ?  Damai.  Alexandre  Dnmai.  P.  Votre 
profession  ?  D.  Je  dii^a,  anteor  dramatique,  si  je  n'etais  pas  dans  la 
patiiede  Comeille.    P.  Monsieur,  ily  a  dt»  dtgrii  a  tout. 
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promiaent  hj  our    author  for    any  good^  moral,  or  pious 
qualities. 

There  is  a  strong  propensity  in  many  Trench  writers  for 
the  flamboyant  or  gorgeous  style,  and  for  what  they  suppose 
to  be  the  sublime,  but  which  to  our  more  sober  taste,  appears 
both  profane  and  ridiculous.  Several  passages  in  Dumas' 
Memoirs,  as  weU  as  in  his  other  works,  show  marks  of  this 
taint.  And  now,  having  written  quite  enough  in  disparage- 
ment of  our  hero,  we  will  strive  to  get  into  good  humour 
with  him  as  we  proceed.  His  enthusiastic  reverence  and 
love  for  the  memory  of  his  parents  will  interest  our  readers' 
sympathy  as  they  glean  it  from  his  narrative. 

Alexander  Dumas  was  bom  the  24th  July,  1802,  at 
Villers  Cdter^ts,  on  the  route  from  Paris  to  Laon,  in  a 
house  which  the  present  proprietor  reserves  for  Alexander 
when  about  to  die,  in  order  that  ''he  may  enter  into 
the  ni^t  of  the  future,  in  the  very  apartment  where  he 
stepped  into  this  sphere  from  the  night  of  the  past.'' 
Many  ill-natured  people,  wishing  to  contest  our  author's 
legitimacy,  he  supplies  the  Baptismal  Certificate  in  full,  ''  to 
shew  the  rogues  they  Ued  /'  and  adds,  that  had  he  been  born 
with  a  legal  blemish,  he  would  have  labored  like  other  illus- 
tiious  bastards  to  win  fame  by  mental  or  bodily  exertions : 
"  but  what  will  you  have,  gentlemen  :  as  I  happen  to  be  bom 
iu  wedlock,  the  pubhc  may  as  well  leam  patience,  and  resign 
itself  to  my  legitimacy."  His  grandfather.  Marquis  Antoine- 
Alexander  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  Colonel  and  Commissary 
General  of  Artillery,  sold  his  property,  and  settled  in  the 
west  of  St.  Domingo,  about  1760.  His  father,  Thomas 
Alexander  Dumas  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  was  there  born  the 
25th  March,  1762,  and  at  ten  years'  old,  was  nearly  caught 
and  eaten  by  a  cayman,  but  was  saved  by  attending  to  the 
directions  of  a  Negro,  and  flying  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  as  the 
cayman  runs  or  jumps  only  in  a  straight  line,  father  and 
son  returned  to  France  in  1780,  the  latter  being  then  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

He  was,  at  that  period,  a  handsome  young  man,  dark  of 
course  as  being  a  Mulatto,  with  hands  and  feet  small  as  a 
lady*s,  skilled  to  perfection  in  the  management  of  the 
sword,  and  meeting  strange  adventures,  in  one  of  which 
figures  the  Duke  of  Hichelieu,  the  hero  of  so  many  of  our 
SQthor's  true  histories* 
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BichelieUj  ft  ia  worth  remembering,  was  the  grandson  of 
a  Ittte-plaver  named  Tignerot,  by  a  niece  of  the  great  Car- 
dinal's, in  Tain  did  the  Duke  change  his  final  t  into  a  d,  and 
pass  it  off  as  an  English  name :  the  beagles  of  the  heralds' 
College  nnearlhed  the  deceit.  At  the  siege  of  Philipsbnrgh 
in  1738,  Bichelieu,  who  had  not  been  prevented  hy  his  grand, 
father's  low  birth,  from  espousing  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  and 
thna  connecting  himself  with  the  imperial  house  of  Hapsburg, 
killed  in  a  duel  the  Prince  of  Ldxen,  one  of  his  wife's  cousins ; 
and  in  this  encounter,  our  hero's  grandfather  acted  as  the 
second  of  the  Duke.  Dumas'  father,  in  the  year  1784, 
then  the  handsome,  gallant,  Mulatto,  twenty-two  years'  old, 
being  in  a  box  at  the  theatre  with  a  fair  Creole,  and  being 
also  in  undress,  sat  towards  the  back ;  a  young  Mousqnetaire 
walking  into  the  box,  sat  in  front  by  the  side  of  the  lady, 
who  gave  him  a  tacit  rebuke  by  pointing  to  her  companion, 
but  the  officer  excused  his  little  breach  of  good  manners 
by  observing  that  he  mistook  him  for  her  footman  :  and  in  a 
second  he  was  launched,  all  fours,  into  the  pit  on  the  heads  of 
the  affrighted  groundlings. 

The  Duke  of  Richdieu,  at  this  epoch,'  was  the  senior 
Marechal  of  France,  and  had  been  named  President  of  the  Court 
of  Honor  in  1781,  being  then  eighty-five  years'  old.  A  con- 
stable of  this  Court  of  Honor  now  waited  on  our  hero  in  the 
saloon  of  the  theatre,  and  attached  himself  to  his  person  till 
the  quarrel  between  himself  and  the  Mousquetaire  should  come 
to  issue.  Ou  meeting  Dumas,  BicheUeu  recognised  the  son  of 
his  second  in  the  duel  of  forty-seven  vears  ago,  espoused  bu 
cause  and  acted  as  his  second  in  the  present  quarrel,  in 
which  the  Mousquetaire  came  off  with  a  sword  thrust  in  his 
shoulder. 

Bichelieu  and  Dumas'  grandfather  now  resumed  their  old 
relations,  and  talked  over  their  former  exploits,  and  a  brilliant 
military  career  seemed  open  to  the  son. 

"  About  thii  time  m;  grandfather  took,  u  hii  lecand  vife,  Maria 
Frances  Rptou,  bia  houaekeeper,  he  being  then  at  the  mature  age  of 
seventT-four,  and  this  marriage  brought  a  coolneu  betweea  father  and 
•on.  Mt  Krandfather  now  tept  his  purse-string*  tighter  than  ever  ; 
and  mv  latber  sooa  found  that  life  in  Paris  without  monej  ia  a  verj 
bad  lire  indeed.  He  sought  the  old  gentleman  and  announced  his  in. 
tention  of  enlisting  as  a  common  soldier.  'Very  well,'  replied  mj 
grandfather,  '  but  aa  I  still  bear  mj  title  of  Marquis  de  la  Paille- 
terie,  and  Oclonel  of  Artillery,  I  do  not  intend  that  ;oa  should 
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dng  these  titles  ftt  the  heels  of  the  rank  and  file ;  so  jou  shall  take 
wrrice  under  a  Kom  da  Ouerre»  '  That  is  hnt  reasonable/  said  my 
fitther,  'I  wiU  take  senrice  under  the  name  of  Dumas  (this  name  he 
ioherited  from  his  mother),  and  so  he  did.'  He  Joined  the  regiment 
of  the  Queen's  Dragoons  in  1786,  taking  the  No.  429.  As  for  the 
old  gentleman,  he  died  in  a  fortnight  iSter,  as  well  became  an  old 
royamt  who  did  not  wish  to  live  to  witness  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
and  bj  this  death  the  last  link  which  bound  my  father  to  the  aris- 
tocracy was  broken." 

A  few  of  the  father's  qaalifications  and  exploits  are  sabjoined. 
At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  yon  oonld  see :  he  had  the  bronzed  complexion,  the  dark 
brown  eyes,  and  the  straight  nose,  which  distinguish  the  mixed 
Indian  and  Caucasian  race ;  his  teeth  were  pearly  white,  his 
neck  nicely  fitted  to  his  strong  built  shoulders,  and  despite  his 

Swerfnl  frame,  his  hands  and  feet  were  those  of   a  woman. 
a  free  open-air  life    in    youth    had  well  developed  his 
powers;  and  as  a  horseman,  be  was  a  veritable  Gaucho.    He 
often,  when  mounted,  caught  hold  of  a  beam  over  head,  in 
the  riding  house,  and  raised  the   horse  from  the  ground  by 
the  force  of  the  muscles  of  his  legs.    When  general  of  a 
diFision  he  was  once  passing  by  a  watch-fire  where  a  soldier, 
thnuting  his  middle  finger  into  the  barrel  of  a  musket,  was 
astomshing  his  comrades  by  holding  it  out  at  arms  length. 
7ery  well,    said    the  general,    throwing  aside  his  mantle; 
meantime  hand  me  four  muskets;  and  inserting  his  four  fingers 
into  the  four  barrels  he  held  them  out  horizontally  with  as  little 
effort  as  the  soldier  used  with  one. 

"Father  Moulin,  a  stout  mosctdar  man  who  served  under  my 

fither  in  Italy,  at  a  time  when  the  men  were  strictly  forbidden  to 

Walk  abroad  without  their  sabres,  as  assassinations  were  frequent, 

Kilted  to  me  that  he  was  surprised  by  the  general  in  the  street 

vithoat  sword  or  any  other  weapon.    He  took  flight  on  recognizing 

mj  father,  hoping  to  escape  by  a  side  passage,  but  his  chief  setting 

ifors  to  his  horse,  and  shouting,  *  Oh  you  rogue,  do  you  want  to  be 

Uled,'  soon  came  up,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  trussed  him  as  a 

hi^V  would  a  lark,  and  held  him  so  suspended,  till  he  was  passing  a 

guard-house;  then  pitching  him  in,  he  shouted, 'forty- eight  hours 

coafinement  for  this  bougre,'    The  earlv  events  of  the  Revolution 

occurred  without  any  concurrence  on  my  nither's  part.     The  National 

Assembly  was  appomted,  Uie  Bastile  fell,  Mirabeau  waxed  great, 

liaraiigned,  and  died,  while  my  father,  as  common  soldier  or  briga* 

dier,  did  duty  in  the  provincial  garrisons.    About  the  year  1790 

he  became  acquainted  with  my  mother  at  Villers  Cdter^ts,  and  they 

were  married  the  29th  November,  1792.    The  27th  of  August,  1791, 
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fonr  dan  after  the  fint  inanrrectioD  of  the  Negroes  in  St.  Do- 
nuDfto,' Leopold  I.  of  Austria,  and  Frederic  WiUiim  II.  of  PniMia, 
meeting  at  Pilnits,  signi8ed  their  reBolntion  of  awiatiiig  Louia  ia 
bringiDg  hi*  rebellioiu  Bubjecta  to  order.  The  lines  thea  written 
kiodted  at  Qnievrain  a  eoDflagration  which  wai  not  eltingwhed  till 
Waterloo." 

The  troops  being  now  ordered  to  the  &oatier,  Brigadier 
Dumas,  under  General  Beurnonville,  took  an  opportnnity  of 
capturing,  single  banded,  thirteen  Tyrolese,  who,  with  their  cor- 
poral, had  entrenched  themselves  in  a  meadow  with  a  special 
wide  ditch  in  front.  Dumas  leaving  three  comrades  at  the 
other  side,  sprung  over  this  ditch,  captured  his  priaonera,  who 
were  paralyzed  by  his  audacity,  laid  tneir  thirteen  rifles  acraas 
his  saddle,  marched  them  out  of  their  place  of  strength,  and 
brought  them,  with  the  help  of  his  comrades,  in  triumph  to 
the  camp !  I*  Afterwards,  when  Dumas  was  on  guard, 
the  general  was  accustomed  to  sa;,  "This  night  I  will 
sleep  soundly ;  Dumas  keeps  the  watch !  I !"  Soon  after 
he  sees,  in  an  unexpected  rencounter,  the  barrel  of  a 
musket,  on  the  point  of  being  fired,  gaping  full  in  his 
face  :  quick  as  thought  he  dischaiges  the  contents  of  a  pistol 
into  the  dangerous  tube,  smashes  the  weapon  and  etnos  the 
unlucky  owner :  the  broken  barrel  was  long  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Alexander,  but  was  lost  one  fine  morning  in  a  change 
of  residence. 

Here  is  a  trifling  specimen  of  the  grandiloquent  style  so 
much  in  favor  with  some  French  writers : 

"This  was  the  time  of  Tolnntar;  enrolments,  and  France  preiented 
to  tlM  world  a  spectacle  which  might  pass  for  an  example.  Never 
wai  a  nation  so  near  its  Toll  as  France  in  1792,  unless  France  in  14261 
Tvo  miracles  aaved  this  well  beloved  daughter  of  Ood :  in  1426  the 
Lord  ruled  up  a  vir^n  to  save  her  country  bj  her  death.  In  1792 
he  roused  a  whole  people ;  he  inspired  a  whole  nation  with  the  breath 
of  his  mouth.  France  felt  the  hand  of  death  stretched  over  her,and 
bj  a  powerful  and  terrible  contraction,  while  her  feet  were  enreloped 
in  the  grave  ibroud,  she  sprung  forth  from  the  tomb." 

Dumas  being  sent  to  command  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees, 
finds  his  authority  contested  by  the  local  powers.  The  lodgings 
of  himself  and  staff  are  in  front  of  the  pkce  of  execution,  and 
as  the  windows  are  kept  closed  during  the  exercises  of  the 
guillotiue,  the  enlightened  populace  raise  a  clamor  in  front  of 
his  house,  crying  out,  "Oh,  Monsieur  dc  I'Humanit^,  to  the 

•  Old  Uumas'  exploits  remind  ui  of  Micliy  Free,  and  Charles  Watertoo. 
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window^  to  the  windows  V^  Notwithstanding  his  real  danger, 
he  remains  indifferent  to  the  soft  impeachment,  and  is,  in  con- 
seqoence,  known  by  no  other  name  than  Monsieur  de  THu- 
iDani^  and  the  son  now  adds  proudly, — 

'^  Gentlemen,  you  may  dispute  my  name  of  Davy  de  la 
Pailleterie ;  but  what  you  cannot  dispute  is,  that  I  am  son  of 
tbe  man  whom  they  called  Horatius  Cocles  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  and  Monsieur  de  THumanit^  in  presence  of  the 
ficaffok" 

He  is  afterwards  sent  to  command  La  Yend^e  and  its  neigh- 
bours, but  he  writes  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in 
saeh  honest  and  plain  terms  concerning  the  insubordination, 
craelty,  love  of  plunder,  and  general  m  conduct  of  the  Be* 
pnblicans  stationed  there,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  an^ 
good  till  a  reform  should  be  effected  in  their  morals,  that  he  is 
again  removed,  and  appointed  General  of  the  Army  of  the 
Alps.  The  chiefs  of  this  unlucky  detachment  had  been  re- 
warded for  their  services  thus :  Montesquieu,  proscribed  by 
ibe  Convention,  fled  into  Switzerland  for  safety ;  Anselmo  lost 
bis  head  for  taking  Nice ;  Biron  replaced  him  in  command, 
and  succeeded  also  to  his  block  on  the  scaffold ;  Kellermann, 
for  his  great  services  and  victories,  was  summoned  before  the 
Convention ;  and  to  fill  his  place,  while  on  this  pleasing  ex- 
corsion.  General  Dumas  was  ordered  to  the  mountains. 

He  takes  the  formidable  post  of  Mount  Cenis  by  conducting 
three  hundred  men,  their  shoes  provided  with  snow  ironS|  up 
the  bee  of  a  precipice,  not  considered  in  want  of  further  defence 
than  a  pahsade.  Having  arrived  at  the  base  of  the  palisade, 
be  takes  each  man  by  the  collar  and  waistband,  and  flings  him 
over;  the  guard  is  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  passage  into 
Savoy  opened.* 

**  My  father  had  now  reached  the  point  when  the  snccessfal  gene- 
rals were  recalled  to  Paris  to  be  guiUotined.  He  was  awaiting  this 
recompense,  and  so  was  not  much  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  this 
letter : 

'  Citizsn-Genbral.      '  6  Messidor,  An.  1 1 . 

'  Ton  are  directed  to  quit  the  army  of  the  Alps  forthwith,  and  to 
present  yourself  in  Paris  to  give  answer  to  allegations  laid  to  your 
charge. 

'  COLLOT  D'HbBBOIS/  " 

*  Bobadfl  is  nothmg  to  thls^and  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  Acre  got  "  a 
leg  OYer^  from  his  men  in  scaling  the  waUs. 
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Damas  had  entered  the  town  of  St.  Maurice  on  a  very  cold 
day,  just  ae  the  guillotine  was  about  to  do  duty  on  four  state 
criminals.  He  directed  the  instmment  to  be  taken  and  con- 
verted into  firewood,  and  as  the  execntioner  was  embarrassed 
iritli  his  patients,  the  general  gave  him  a  receipt  for  them,  and 
hinted  to  the  poor  wretches  the  expediency  of  making  the 
nearest  way  to  the  hill,  an  advice  which  he  bad  no  need  to 
repeat :  and  this  was  the  head  and  front  of  his  offence. 
For  a  wonder  Dumas  did  not  give  his  "own  head  in  excliange 
for  these  four,  and  his  nickname  became  more  appropriate  tb^ 
ever.     He  was  really  a  lucky  as  well  as  a  humane  man. 

The  following  sommuy  of  a  year  of  blood  is  recommended 
to  the  admirers  of  the  French,  and  other  sanguinary  revolu- 
tions : 

On  the  20lh  January,  1793,  Louis  XVI.  was  beheaded; 
Slst  May,  the  Girondins  were  proscribed ;  I3tb  June,  Marat 
slain  by  Charlotte  Corday ;  5th  September,  the  Christian  £ra 
abolished;  16th,  Marie  Antoinette  gaillotined;  Slst  October, 
the  Girondins  executed ;  6th  November,  Philip  Egalit^  met 
his  deserved  end;  1st  December,  4130  prisoners  in  Paris; 
1st  March,  1794., 6000;  27th  April,  7200;  5th April, Danton, 
Chabot,  Bazire,  Jiacroix,  Camilla  Desmonlius,  H^aolt  de 
S^helles,  and  Fabre  de  Eglantine,  executed;  22nd  April, 
Mallesherbes,  the  defender  of  Louis  XTI.,  with  bis  daughter, 
his  sister,  his  son-in-law,  his  grand  daughter,  and  her  hnsbaad, 
were  immolated  together ;  1st  May,  8000  prisoners ;  8th, 
Lavoisier  and  27  other  farmers  general  pat  to  death;  lOth, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  mounted  the  scaffola — her  handkerchi^ 
having  slipped  she  said  to  the  executioner,  '  for  your  mother's 
sake,  monsieur,  cover  my  bosom' — she  died  as  she  had  lived, 
a  Christian,  a  saint,  and  a  martyr ;  8th  June,  Bobespiere 
celebrated  the  Festival  of  the  Supreme  Being — this  worthy 
high  priest,  raised  on  a  platform,  pronounced  a  discourse  in 
which  he  condescended  to  recognize  the  exisience  of  a  Deity, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — he  concluded  the  rite  by 
burning  Atheism  and  Fanaticism  in  efiigy.  There  were  now 
32  prisons  in  Paris  confining  11,400  souls,  and  a  guillotine 
wito  nine  blades  was  in  requisition,  as  formerly  they  could  only 
execute  135  in  one  day.  At  last,  on  the  26tn  Jmy,  the  two 
Robespierres,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  Lebas,  Henriot  and  17  other 
Jacobins,  met  ilieir  deserved  reward. 

Towards  these  latter  days,  such  was  the  profusion  of  blood 
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round  the  scaffold,  that  aD  epidemic  spread  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Fanborg  St.  Antoine,  and  a  child  happening  to 
slip  into  the  trench  at  the  Placode  la  Bevolation,  was  drowned 
in  the  gore. 

After  recounting  these  and  other  horrors^  our  author  winds 
up  the  chapter,  k  la  Thomas  Garlyle,  in  these  words  :— 

**  Oh  leB,  you  have  been  the  hammer  of  God,  and  have  forged  the 
sword  tnat  has  given  freedom  to  the  world.  Oh  terrible  heroes  of 
the  conyention.  Let  then  a  sombre  and  sad  worship  be  paid  you,  O 
formidable  Titans,  who  from  1793  to  1795  heaped  Jmie  on  August, 
September  on  January,  Prairial  on  Thermidor*  and  who  from  the 
height  of  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy  of  Olympus^  haye  darted  your 
thunders  on  the  nations  of  Europe." 

For  the  other  exploits  of  Dumas  P^re  we  have  small  space. 
He  served  under  Buonaparte  in  Italy  and  Egypt ;  gave  offence 
to  the  great  chief  in  the  latter  place,  bv  saying  that  if  Napoleon 
separated  his  interests  from  those  of  France,  he  (Dumas)  would 
know  which  to  prefer — was  the  chief  instrument  in  suppress- 
ing the  revolt  at  Cairo — ^was  supposed  by  the  Turks,  when  he 
dashed  into  their  Mosque  on  his  tremendous  charger^tobe  Azrael, 
the  angel  of  death — got  leave  to  return  home — was  obliged 
to  pat  in  at  Taranto— was  confined  by  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment, and  half  poisoned — ^waa  exchanged  for  the  Austrian 
general  Mack — ^retamed  home,  and  afterwards  applied,  in 
vain,  to  Buonaparte,  and  the  other  consols,  for  a  remuneration 
adequate  to  his  services.  Beceiving  no  answer,  and  his  con- 
stitution being  enfeebled  by  the  effects  of  the  Neapolitan 
poison,  his  last  days  were  passed  in  a  sort  of  lethargy.  Not- 
withstanding several  applications  from  his  poor  widow,  and 
interference  on  the  parts  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  Na- 
poleon would  never  hearken  to  any  request,  and  at  last 
positively  forbade  any  reference  to  the  subject.  Alexander 
mentions  an  extravagant  occurrence  or  two  connected  with  his 
Other's  death,  such  as  his  spirit  appearing  to  himself,  then  a 
child  of  three  years  or  so,  and  taking  a  sorrowful  leave,  in 
in  the  style  of  Hamlet's  father. 

The  childhood  of  our  hero  was  spent  among  the  forests  and 
parks  adjoining  Yillers  C6terits,  an  appanage  of  the  house  of 
Orleans.  He  states  a  good  deal  of  the  father  of  Philip 
Egalit^,  of  Philip  himself,  of  his  son  the  late  king  of  France,  and 
of  Madam  de  Geulis,  and  gives  many  genealogical  details 
connected  with  these  great  people.     His  mother  being  left 
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jxMwly  provided,  several  efforts  are  made  to  obtain  some  re- 
{ptlai  pension  for  her  support,  bnt  in  vain.  The  chief  friends  of 
the  iridow  and  child  were  a  certain  rongh  relation,  M.Deviolaine, 
an  inspector  of  the  forest,  a  regular  bear  in  manners  bnt  havinga 
kind  heart, — a  M.  CoDard,  who  lived  about  three  leagues  away, 
— and  the  good  Abb^  Oregoire,  who  superintended  Alexander's 
edncation.  He  leama  to  read  horn  a  large  edition  of  Buffon 
with  plates ;  fenced,  and  rode  like  a  centaur ;  becomes  a  pro- 
ficient in  writing  in  every  ornamental  style,  but,  boy  or  man, 
never  masters  short  division.  He  is  within  the  breadth  of  an 
iok  horn  of  being  sent  to  college  to  be  educated  for  the  church : 
we  write  ink  horn  advisedly,  as  it  is  a  ridiculous  circumstance 
connected  with  the  purchase  of  one  which  causes  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  sends  him  away  for  three  days  to  catch  birds  a  la 
Pipee.  Ws  devote  a  few  fines  to  the  description  of  this  species 
of  fowling :  A  tree  is  stripped  of  its  boughs,  and  twigs  anointed 
with  bird-lime  arc  inserted  into  ita  stem  at  intervals ;  an  owl  or 
a  jay  is  tied  to  this  tree,  and  the  fowler  lies  snugly  in  a  little 
bower  at  its  base.  The  owl  or  the  jay  hooting  or  screaming, 
by  way  of  lamenting  their  bondage,  all  ^e  birds  of  the  forest 
crowd  to  rejoice  in  their  mishap,  bat  reckon  vithont  the  bird- 
lime, and  the  rogue  underneath  fills  his  game  bag.  He  leama, 
that  is  he  fails  to  learn,  to  play  on  the  violin  from  a  Mr.Hiraaz, 
whose  yontbfnl  pranks  in  a  convent,  would  make  a  good 
chapter  in  De  Faublos.  He  also  lends  to  an  old  lady  a 
volume  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  containing  the  story  of  Alad- 
din ;  on  finishing  it  she  asks  for  the  next,  bnt  he  retoms  her 
the  same,  and  she  reads  it  again  with  equal  delight,  and  after 
the  fourth  or  fiM  pemsal  she  begins  to  find  it  odd  that  the 
author  should  have  but  one  name  (Aladdin]  for  all  bis  young 
heroes.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Memoirs  for  the  young 
romancer's  adventures  with  dogs,  horses,  and  guns  in  Villers 
Gdter^ts,  and  its  vicinity,  and  thence  to  Paris.  A  volume  made 
out  of  the  first  six  of  those  before  us,  would  fonn  a  most  amos- 
ing  book  for  young  people :  such  diverting  domestic  animals, 
especiaUy  the  dogs,  were  never  before  seen  or  heard  of,  and 
his  own  juvenile  escapades  are  related  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner.  The  Abb^  Oregoire  is  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  he 
does  his  utmost  to  infuse  a  religious  spirit  into  the  youth,  bat, 
in  our  opinion,  his  success  is  veir  doubtful.  Dumas  seems  never 
to  have  troubled  bis  confessor  after  his  first  Commanion,  in  fact 
he  does  not  feel  the  necessity — he  says,  when  be  is  about 
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(o  reoeiye  the  last  sacraments  of  his  church,  he  is  sure  of  hav- 
ing no  sin  of  consequence  on  his  mind  to  trouble  his  con- 
scieDce.  This  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  father  also^  as  with  the 
exception  of  a  natural  feeling  of  resentment  against  Buonaparte^ 
his  soul  was  a  sheet  of  white  vellum.  He  also  tells  us  con- 
fidentially, that  he  seldom  enters  a  church,  but  when  he  does, 
be  retires  into  the  most  obscure  angle  and  there  remains  in  rapt 
communion  with  the  All-Knowing.  His  lips  breathe  no  prayer : 
what  is  the  need,  he  says,  under  his  peculiarly  favored  condi- 
tion. Well,  surely  the  matter  might  be  worse.  He  says  he 
e?er  was,  and  is  stul,  incapable  of  spite  or  envy,  and  we  are  in« 
cEned  to  believe  Mm,  as  excepting  the  old  dead  kings  and  priests, 
and  his  father's  old  enemy,  Napoleon,  his  pen  sheds  the  ink  of 
good  nature  on  all  creation.  A  peculiarity  of  his  constitution 
is  a  dread  of  looking  downwards  from  the  slightest  elevations. 
After  relating  these  facts,  he  tells  us  that  his  mother  at  last 
obtains  a  licence  to  sell  snuff  and  salt,  and  they  struggle  on 
as  best  they  can. 

He  procures  employment  as  a  clerk  in  two  notary  offices  in 
snccession,  but  gives  them  up  after  a  short  trial.  When  a  boy 
be  met  with  four  or  five  terrible  accidents,  two  of  which  we 
wiU  glance  at.  Flaying  before  a  grocer's  door,  he  fell  back- 
wards into  a  cask  of  honey,  and  seeing  the  grocer,  sword 
[tpalula)  in  hand,  running  at  him  in  all  haste,  he  did  not 
stop  to  divest  himself  of  his  spoils,  but  took  the  nearest 
road  with  all  his  might;  the  grocer  brandishing  his  blade, 
gaye  the  view  halloo,  and  ran  him  down  after  a  very  pretty 
chase ;  he  used  his  victory  with  moderation  however — instead 
of  cntting  off  the  fugitive's  head,  he  laid  him  across  his  knees, 
and  scraped  the  precious  liquid  off  his  rear ;  then  setting  him 
on  his  limbs,  and  giving  him  a  back  slap  with  the  flat  of  his 
blade,  he  returned  home  rejoicing  in  the  recovery  of  his 
property. 

Another  time  falling  into  a  pond,  and  being  nearly  lost,  his 
companions  cry  out,  "  Dumas  is  drowning,  but  he  grasps 
some  tufts  by  the  edge,  and  keeps  himself  from  sinking  till 
he  is  pulled  out.  It  being  Twelfth  Day,  and  having  got  the 
royal  bean,  he  cried  out  on  coming  to  land,  yon  ninnyhammers, 
why  did  you  say  Dumas  was  drowning,  when  you  should  have 
shouted  *'  lie  King  Drinka." 

At  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814,  the 
little  town  experiences  the  unwelcome  attention  of  the  Cossacks, 
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and  a  large  cavem  in  the  neighbonrhood  to  vhich  tte  hdpleai 
inhabitant  had  recourse,  did  not  aave  them  from  the  outragei 
of  the  miscreants. 

He  sees  Buonaparte  in  his  coach,  on  the  rente  to  "Waterloo, 
when  stopping  for  a  relay  in  the  village,  and  sees  him  again  at 
his  return,  and  takes  occasion  to  make  some  few.  observatioDS 
connected  with  bis  fate  and  conduct.  Some  remarks  on  the 
habits  of  the  foresters  are  worthy  of  insertioii. 

"  I  have  lived  mach  among  Forest  rangers  and  lulora,  and  bive 
remarked  a  great  atido^  between  these  two  races  of  men.  Both 
are,  in  general,  of  cold,  dreamj,  and  religiaus  characters.  The 
Bulor  or  the  woodman  will  remain  b;  the  si£  of  his  best  friend,  one 
svling  fort;  or  fift;  knots  on  the  ocetui,  the  other  passing  eight  or 
ten  leagues  through  the  forest,  without  eichangii^  a  single  word, 
without  appearii^  to  remark  a  single  object,  or  near  a  sound,  and 
yet  not  the  slighteit  noise  wilt  disturb  the  air  that  their  ears  will  not 
drink  ;  not  a  movement  will  agitate  the  surface  of  the  water  or  the 
mass  of  leaves  without  impressing  their  eight.  Then,  as  the  two 
entertain  the  same  train  of  ideas,  a  similar  science,  an  analogous  tone 
of  feeling,  as  their  silence  has  been  no  more  than  a  long  tacit  com- 
munion with  nature,  jou  will  be  astonished  to  find,  that  at  the  proper 
moment,  they  have  need  to  exchange  only  a  word,  a  gesture,  or  a 

glance,  and  tbej  nil!  have  communicated  more  to  each  other  bj 
lis  word,  this  gesture  or  glance  of  the  eje,  than  others  could  have 
done  in  a  loug  diecourse.  Then,  while  the;  converse  in  the  eveniiw 
round  their  sylvan  bivouac,  or  their  cottage  fires,  how  minute  and 
picturesque  the  description  the;  eive,  the  one  of  their  forest  com'ses, 
and  the  other  of  their  storms.  How  simple  and  full  of  pictures  their 
language,  borrowed  from  the  poetry  shed  on  them  from  the  summit 
of  the  loft;  trees  or  the  crests  of  the  sea  waves ;  and  how  grand  and 

" "'■  the  presence  of  a  pi^i'  "' 

le  Unniage  of  men  to  nl 
that  of  the  winds,  the  trees,  the  torrents,  tne  tempests  and  the 

The  events  of  the  B«storatioQ,  the  assassination  of  the  Sake 
of  Berri  on  the  13th  February,  1820,  and  the  spread  of  Car- 
bonarism  in  1821,  are  recorded  by  our  author  in  juxtaposition 
with  his  own  private  fortunes.  His  friend,  M.  DeviolainB,  is 
named  keeper  of  the  forests,  and  comes  up  to  reside  ia  Paris. 
He  could  have  helped  Alexander,  but  has  latterly  conceived  an 
ill  opinion  of  his  assiduity,  and,  besides,  he  has  forfeited  hia 
good  opinion  in  other  respects  by  a  piece  of  imprudence.  He 
engages  as  clerk  with  a  notary,  but  this  notary,  absenting 
himself  occasionally  for  three  or  four  days,  Dumas  and  a  bro- 
ther clerk  start  for  Paris  to  see  a  play ;  support  themselvee  by 
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came  which  they  shoot  on  the  journey^  and  get  free  quarters 
for  the  residue  at  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  the  city.  !  He  seeks 
oot  a  yoang  man  of  his  acquaintance^  a  M.  De  Leuvn,  and 
they  wait  on  the  great  Talma  (De  Leavn  being  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance) for  tickets  to  see  him  in  Sylla. 

**  Talma  was  short  sighted.  He  was  washing  his  breast  when  we 
entered;  his  hair  seemed  as  if  he  had  lately  shared  his  head*  and 
this  confosed  me  a  little,  as  I  had  often  heard  that  in  Hamlet  his 
hair  used  to  stand  upright  at  the  sight  of  the  ghost.  I  must  allow 
that  there  was  but  little  of  poetry  about  Talma,  at  his  toilet.  Never- 
theless when  he  stood  upright,  when  with  naked  bust,  his  lower  ex- 
tremities enveloped  in  a  large  white  mantle,  he  drew  a  comer  of  this 
orer  one  shoulder,  there  was  something  imperial  in  the  movement 
which  impressed  me  with  awe.  At  this  epoch  I  was  merely  the  son 
of  General  Dumas,  it  was  something,  however.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  which  I  would  have  kissed  with  great  pleasure :  our  hands 
touched.  Oh,  Talma,  would  you  had  then  been  twenty  years  younger, 
or  1  twenty  years  older  1  I  had  all  the  honour ;  I  knew  the  past,  you 
could  not  divine  the  future.  If  you  had  known  that  the  hand  you 
touched  would  afterwards  virrite  sixty  or  eighty  dramas,  among  which 
70a  who  were  e^er  in  search  of  suitable  characters,  would  have  found 
some  one  or  other  of  which  you  would  have  made  a  world's  wonder, 
would  yon  then  have  let  off  so  easily  the  poor  young  man  so  proud 
to  have  seen  you  and  merely  touched  your  hand !  We  went  in  the 
evening  to  see  the  Sylla  of  M.  de  Jouy  represented.  When  I  saw 
Talma  enter  on  the  scene  I  gave  a  cry  of  surprise.  Oh,  it  was  the 
sombre  masque  of  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  pass  in  his  carriage,  his 
head  drooping  on  his  breast,  eight  d^s  before  Ligny,  and  whom  I 
law  return  the  day  after  Waterloo.  Many  have  since  attempted,  by 
means  of  the  green  uniform,  the  ^ey  outer  coat,  and  the  little  hat, 
to  reproduce  this  antique  medal,  this  bronze,  half  Greek  half  Roman ; 
bat  none,  O  Talma  I  had  your  dark  flashing  eyes,  or  your  calm  and 
serene  countenance,  on  which  the  loss  of  a  throne  and  the  death  of 
25/XX)  men  could  not  imprint  a  regret,  nor  leave  a  trace  of  remorse. 
He  who  has  not  seen  Talma  cannot  conceive  what  Talma  was  :  he 
combined  in  himself  three  supreme  qualities  which  I  have  never 
■een  since  united  in  the  same  man,  namely — simplicity,  power, 
lod  ideality.  It  was  impossible  to  possess  the  beauty  of  an  actor  in 
greater  pmection,  not  the  personal  beauty  of  the  man,  but  that 
which  appertains  to  the  character ;  melancholy  in  Orestes,  terrible 
in  Nero,  hideous  in  Gloster :  he  had  a  tone,  a  look,  a  gesture,  for 
each  person.  Mademoiselle  Mars  was  the  perfection  of  prettiness  ; 
Mademoiselle  Bachel  the  perfection  of  the  beautiful ;  Tahna  was 
the  ideal  of  the  grand." 

He  is  again  introduced  to  Talma  in  his  dressing-room  after  the 
play,  where  he  sees  M.de  Jouy,  and  marks  his  great  height^  his 
white  hair,  and  his  spirituel  and  good-natured  look,  and  admires 
Talmainhiswhite  gown^  after  divesting  himself  of  his  purple  robe 
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and  diadem.  He  kindly  receives  the  futnie  dnmatisf  s  ba^nl 
coiiKTataUtioiis,and  baptizes  him  poet  in  the  uamea  of  Conieille, 
SchiUer  and  Shakspeore,  exhorts  him  to  leanme  hia  clerkship, 
and  prophesies  th&t  if  he  has  a  genuine  vocation,  iiie  epiit  tk 
poetry  will  find  him  even  at  a  notary's  desk,  and,  if  needful, 
"  even  lift  him  hy  the  bail  of  his  head  and  transport  him  to  hia 
appointed  sphere." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  readers  to  know  the  prictti 
which  the  costumes  of  a  few  of  Talma's  characters  brought  od 
the  retirement  of  the  great  tragedian. 

Charles  YI.  and  ms  peruke,  206  francs;  the  Cid,  62; 
Mithridatea,  100  j  Richard  III.,  120 ;  Nero's  two  dresses, 
112 ;  his  crown,  132 ;  Othello,  as  once  played,  131 ;  Leices- 
ter, 321 ;  the  Misanthrope,  400 ;  Sylla,  160 ;  Hamlet,  in- 
cluding his  poignard,  2S6. 

"  The  mention  of  Nero's  two  dresses  requires  an  eipUnation ;  it 
will  ahow  Talma's  coiucieotiousneu  in  the  selection  of  his  wardrobe. 
One  day  he  foond  in  Suetonius,  that  Nero  entered  the  Senate  house 
in  a  blae  robe  embroidered  with  golden  stars,  and  immediately  he 
gtit  mtde  a  dress  in  harmoDj  with  this  description,  and  appeared  9ooa 
after  on  the  stage  as  Nero,  in  this  new  costume.  Next  daj,  howerer, 
some  wiseacre  of  a  critic,  who  had  never  taken  the  trouble  of  reading 
Suetonius,  and  who  considered  the  change  as  arising  out  of  a  freak  of 
the  actor,  s)ud  in  his  feuilleton  that  he  looked  verr  like  Night  in  the 
prolcwue  of  Amphjtrion  ;  and  this  made  Talma  laj  aside  his  starrj 
mantle.  Another  time  being  to  represent  Othello  on  occasion  of  > 
benefit,  he  reflected  that  theMoor  having  become  a  Venetian  general, 
ought  to  la;  aside  his  Orientnl  trappings,  and  assume  the  costume  of 
his  adopted  countrjr,  so  he  got  a  dress  made  in  the  most  exact  Yene- 
tian  fashion  of  the  15th  century.  But,  with  the  turban,  the  sbswl 
girdle,  and  the  wide  embroidered  trousers,  a  pretty  share  of  the 
picturesque  of  the  character  had  vanished  ;  this  last  quality  Talma, 
with  all  his  talent,  was  not  able  to  replace  ;  and  so  being  diSMtisfied 
with  himself,  and  thinking  that  the  change  of  costume  had  had  in' 
nnluckv  influence  on  his  acting,  he  resumed  the  original  dress  in  his 
succeeding  representations,  and  abandoned  the  other  for  ever." 

Our  readers  and  ourselves  would  be  better  qualified  to  sym- 
pathize with  Dumas's  eathusiasm  for  the  English  actors  and 
the  playe  of  Shakspeare,  if  we  had  previously  gone  through 
the  long  r^meii  of  the  meagre,  unpictureaque,  plots,  the 
dreamy  verse,  the  jolting  rhythm,  and  the  long-winded  orations 
of  the  great  French  tragedy  writers.  Tor  obvious  reasons  we 
introduce  the  ensuing  matter  here,  though  referring  to  a  htter 
era  in  the  Memoirs : — 
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"Aboat  1822  or  162d»  if  I  remember  rightly,  an  English  companj 
had  attempted  to  give  some  apedmens  of  their  art  at  the  Port  8t. 
Martin,  bnt  they  were  receivea  with  such  a  storm  of  hisses  and  cries, 
and  apples  and  oranges,  that  the  nnhimpy  artists  were  forced  to  r^ 
tire  under  a  shower  of  projectiles.    This  was  a  sample  of  national 
feeliDff  in  1822 ;  we  thought  it  derogatory  to  us  that  a  theatre  where, 
ve  wul  not  say  Comeille  and  Moliere,  but  eyen  Oaignez  and  Pizere> 
conn  were  played,  should  ciye  asylum  to  such  a  barbarian  as  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  mcleem  works  that  foUowed  in  Ms  train.     Five  years 
oad  only  elapsed  since  then  ;  and  Paris  was  now  all  curiosity  to  see 
an  Engiish  company  perform  at  the  Second  Theatre  Fran{;us.    An 
initiatory  example  of  courtesy  had  just  been  eiven  by  our  neighbours: 
Mademoiselle  Georges  had  succeeded  in  ootaining  what  the  ffreat 
Talma,  in  spite  of  his  Anglo-French  parentage  could  not,  namefy — a 
public  appearance.     On  the  28th  June,  18^,  and  under  the  special 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  she  appeared  in  Semiramis, 
and  obtained  unbounded  applause :  £800  were  taken  at  the  doors. 
She  played  in  a  few  days  in  Merope  with  equal  success,  and  this 
doable  triumph  induced  the  director  of  the  Odeon  to  brine  over  an 
English  company.    From  a  thorough  neglect  of  English  literature, 
we  had  passed  at  this  time  to  a  state  of  entnusiastic  admiration.     M. 
Ooisot  who  did  not  then  know  a  word  of  the  language,  though  he 
knows  it  well  enough  now,  had  translated  Shakspeare  by  the  help  of 
Letoomeur :  Scott,  Cooper  and  Byron  were  in  every  body's  hands ; 
M.  Lemercier  had  made  a  tragedy  out  of  Richard  III. ;  M.  Liadiere 
one  out  of  Jane  Shore ;   Kemlworth  was  played  at  the  Port  St. 
Martin ;  Quentin  Durward  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais ;  Macbeth  at 
the  Opera.    People  spoke  of  Soulie's  Juliet,  of  De  Vigny's  Othello, 
The  wind  was  decideoly  in  the  west  point,  and  wafted  across  the 
channel  a  complete  literary  revolution.     The  English  artists  found 
the  Parisian  public  waiting  for  them  with  open  arms.    There  are 
phases  in  society  when  everything  is  tranquil  except  the  imagination ; 
IS  the  body  is  in  no  danger,  the  mind  covets  imaginary  perils ; 
homan  pity  must  have  some  object  to  expand  itself  on  ;  twelve  years 
of  calm  made  every  one  pant  for  emotion ;  ten  years  of  smiles  made 
them  long  for  a  few  tears.    Through  our  unquiet  and  adventurous 
spirit,  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  drama,  we  must  either  witness  it 
on  the  gtage  or  in  society,  and  in  1827  it  was  all  at  the  theatre.   The 
English  company  gave  their  first  representation  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
temoer:  Abbot  spoke*  a  prologue  in  very  correct  French,  and  they 
played  the  Rivals  of  poor  Sheridan  (Sheridan  who  found  it  so  diffi* 
colt  to  get  leave  to  be  buried),  and  Fortune's  Frolic  by  Allineham. 
The  comedians  bore  away  the  honors  on  the  first  evening,  but  tnough 
great  notice  was  taken  of  Liston  and  Miss  Smithson,  every  one  felt 
that  the  vreat  object  of  attraction  was  yet  to  be  looked  for.    They 
played  Hamlet,  which,  having  by  heart,  I  was  in  no  want  of  the 
libretto,  but  followed  the  actors,  translating  it  word  for  word,  as  it 
*S8  pronounced.     I  own  that  the  impression  received  vastly  exceeded 
the  expectation :  Kemble  was  wonderful  in  the  part  of  Hamlet,  Miss 
Smithson  adorable  in  that  of  Ophelia.    The  scenes  of  the  platform, 
of  the  screen,  of  the  assumed  madness,  of  the  portraits,  and  of  the 
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grftre-Tud,  (truck  me  irith  amazement :  IVom  thU  moment  I  l>^Kai>  to 
understand  what  a  dramaTeallj  was,  and  from  the  rains  of  m;  former 
notions  and  conceptions,  all  ibattered  bj  tbe  shock  now  received,  I 
began  to  hope  that  I  could  construct  a  new  ideal  world.  It  was  m; 
first  time  of  seeing  at  tho  theatre  real  pas^ons  animating  real  liring 
men  and  womeo.  I  began,  li-om  that  time,  to  Bjmpathize  with  the 
laments  of  Talma  at  cverr  new  part  he  created ;  I  bcRan  to  wder- 
Btand  his  neTer-ceuing  longing  for  a  literature  which  would  ulow 
him  to  be  a  man  and  a  hero  at  the  uune  time :  I  then  nnderstood  hti 
grief  at  djing  without  being  able  to  bring  before  tbe  world  a  part  of 
the  geuiiu  that,  in  conaequence,  perished  in  him  and  with  him.  The 
present  generation  can  scwcel;  ftppreciate  these  matters :  their 
youthfiil  stndies  have  made  them  as  familiar  with  Scott  as  with  Le  Sage, 
with  Shakspeare  aa  with  Uoliere:  our  discerning  age  can  hardlj 
believe  now  th»t  an  actor  was  groaned  for  being  an  Englishman,  and 
a  play  hissed  because  it  was  written  b;  Sbakspeare." 

When  we  recollect  the  reception  which  Monte  Christo,  and 
the  French  actors  who  performed  in  it,  received  a  few  years 
since  in  London,  ne  must  acknowledge  that  Dnmas'  me- 
mory is  very  short,  or  that  he  treats  the  discriminating  Lon- 
don public  with  more  forbearance  than  they  merit  at  his 
hands. 

■■  The  performances  succeeded  each  other  with  increasing  succesi. 
Juliet  followed  Hamlet,  then  came  Othello,  then  in  turn  all  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  English  drama:  Kemble  and  Miss  Smithson  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  all.  I  find  it  impossible  to  de- 
scribe tbe  impression  made  on  me  bj  the  melancholv  madness  of 
Ophelia,  Juliet's  adieui,  in  the  balconj,  the  scene  at  uie  tomh,  and 
the  death  of  Desdemona,  aa  represented  bj  these  great  artists.  Ab- 
bot filled  some  parts  in  a  very  charming  manner ;  he  made  the  role 
of  Mercutio  particularlj'  an  occasion  of  deserved  triumph," 

He  pays  a  second  visit  to  Paris  in  1823,  and  by  a  series  of 
laaghahle  but  annoying  adventures,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  for  a 
place  at  the  orchestre,  after  disbursing  twice  to  the  parterre, 
and  the  cot  of  his  hair  and  clothes  not  being  to  the  taste  of 
his  company,  he  is  subjected  to  some  indignities,  which  are 
pleasanter  in  the  telling  than  the  enduring  j  but  at  last  he  gets 
into  a  safe  harbor  beside  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  black 
cravat,  a  chamois  waistcoat,  and  grey  trousers :  this  gentle- 
man is  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of  an  Elzevir  (Dumas  aid  not 
know  at  the  time  what  an  Elzevir  meant) ;  and  this  Elzevir 
was  a  mere  book  of  cookery,  but  printed  by  Louis  and 
Daniel  Elzevir,  Amsterdam,  1633,  and  the  rarest  of  all 
Elzevirs. 
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**  At  this  moment  the  polite  gentleman  let  his  book  drop  on  his 
kne^  and  raising  his  ejes  to  the  top  of  the  curtain,  fell  into  a  fit  of 
profound  abstraction.  He  was  aoout  45  years  of  age ;  his  connte- 
Dsnce  was  very  mild  in  expression,  benevolent  and  sympathetic  ;  he 
had  black  hair>  dark  grey  eyes,  a  slight  twist  to  the  left  in  the  nose ; 
and  bnmonr  and  wit  lurked  in  the  comers  of  his  finely-formed  mouth. 
Encouraged  by  the  good  humour  in  his  face,  I  ventured  to  commence 
a  conversation :  '  Monsieur,'  I  said,  '  pardon  my  question  if  indis- 
creet, but  pray  are  you  fond  of  eggs  ?'  '  Why  should  I  be  fond  of 
e^  ?*  said  he,  apparently  waking  from  his  reverie,  and  speaking 
with  a  strong  Franc -comptois  accent  ?  *  8ir,  excuse  mv  freedom,  but 
my  eyes  fell  involuntarily  on  this  little  book  in  your  hand,  where  it 
professes  to  teach  sixty  methods  of  cooking  ecgs.'  '  Ah,  siire  enough. 
Sir,  I  have  an  uncle  a  great  hunter  and  feed^,  and  who  undertook 
to  eat  100  eggs  for  dinner  one  day :  he  knew  but  of  18  or  20  ways 
to  cook  them :  oh,  av,  twenty  was  the  number,  as  he  eat  them  five  by 
five:  now  if  he  had  Joiown  60  methods,  sounds,  he  would  have  eaten 
two  hundred  eggs  instead  of  one.'  My  neighbour  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  were  weighing  in  his  mind  whether  I  was  a  waff  or  a  fooL  ^  And 
now,  sir,  if  I  could  procure  this  book  for  my  uncle,  I  would  be  sure 
of  his  lasting  gratitude.*  '  Indeed,  I  fear  your  uncle  must  go  with- 
out it,  on  account  of  its  rarity  as  being  an  Elzevir  :  you  know  what 
is  meant  by  an  Elzevir  ?'  '  No,  sir,  but  will  be  glad  to  learn.  Since 
1  came  to  Faris  I've  found  a  multitude  of  things  about  which  I  know 
nothing,  and  am  determined  to  get  a  higher  and  better  master  than 
Voltaire,  and  that  they  say  is  <  the  world,'  *  Sir,'  said  my  neighbour, 
looking  at  me  with  some  attention,  '  you  are  right ;  you  have  select- 
ed a  capital  teacher,  and  if  you  profit  by  its  lessons,  you  will  not  only 
he  a  great  savant  but  a  great  philosopher :  but  to  return  to  our 
Elzevir:  an  Elzevir  in  particular  is  this  little  volume ;  in  general  it  is 
all  the  books  issued  from  the  press  of  Loms  Elzevir  and  his  suc- 
cessors, publishers  at  Amsterdam.  But  do  vou  know  what  a  biblio- 
maniac is  ?'  '  Monsieur,  I  do  not  know  Greek.'  '  You  know  that  you 
know  nothing ;  well,  that  is  a  good  sign.  The  bibliomaniac 
{fitfiXi%f  book,  ft»9m  madness)  is  a  variety  of  the  human  race,  and  this 
animal  on  two  feeU  and  unprovided  with  feathers,  saunters  commonly 
alonff  the  quays  and  the  boulevards,  stopping  at  all  the  book  stalls 
and  Dandling  all  the  old  books.  His  ordinary  dress  is  a  surtout,  too 
long,  and  a  trousers  too  short ;  his  feet  are  adorned  with  shoes 
down  at  the  heel ;  he  has  a  greasy  hat,  and  his  waistcoat  is  fastened 
with  strings.  One  of  the  sure  signs  by  which  you  will  recognise 
kim  is,  that  his  hands  are  never  clean.  What  this  animal  is  search- 
log  for  among  the  old  books,  for  every  animal  is  always  in  search 
of  something,  is  an  Elzevir.*" 

For  curious  informatioii  connected  with  the  Elzevirs 
^i  their  works,  and  the  varioas  editions,  we  must  refer 
our  Engilisli  bibliomaniacs  to  the  Memoirs.*  The  spe- 
cimen in  question  is  the  most  rare  of  the  Elzevirs:  hav- 

•  Vol.  VIL,  p.  142. 
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ing  been  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  cooks  and  confeotion- 
trs,  the  copies  were  all  ased  oat,  the  particular  one  in  Dnmaa' 
neighbour's  hand  was  valued  at  300  francs.  The  perfonnance 
of  the  Vampire  interrupts  the  discourse ;  this  poor  drama  is 
severely  criticised  by  our  new  acquaintance,  and  between  the 
act*  he  tells  Dumas  of  an  extraordinary  animal  be  once  disco- 
Tered  in  a  little  wet  sand  placed  on  the  stage  of  a  microscope. 
Instead  of  ordinary  feet,  it  was  provided  with  wheels  on  each 
side  of  its  body,  which  served  as  paddles  when  it  moved 
through  liquids,  and  aa  ordinary  carriage-wheels  when  on  dry 
groDnd.  A  peculiarity  of  this  ammal  was,  that  it  died  when  tbe 
saud  around  was  dry,  and  came  to  life  in  ayear,  or  a  mouth,  oi 
any  time  you  pleased  to  moisten  its  clay.  It  was,  anhap]Hly, 
blown  away  by  a  bUst  of  wind  one  day,  and  its  owner,  who 
tnms  out  afterwuds  to  be  Charles  Nodier,  was  never  able  to 
light  on  another,  and  nothing  but  tbe  name  be  gave  it  will 
reach    posterity;    this    name    was    the    significant    one    of 


kuoim  one  ao  learned,  an  artiatic  in  hja  taat«a,  and  lo  indulKcnt  at 
the  lame  time,  excepting  perbaps  Merj :  without  vice  but  full  ofdefectai 
thoae  charming  deructs  which  make  up  the  eriginalitj  of  tbe  iD«n  of 
geniua.  Nodier  was  extravaguit,  careleas,  a  Sooeur,  and  one  who 
reallj  enjoyed  a  stroll  aa  well  as  ever  Figaro  enjojedidleneaa.  FerhMt 
it  might  be  objected  that  be  loved  everj  one  too  much,  bat  he  did  it 
through  lazineu,  aa  it  aaved  him  the  neceasit;  of  drawing  diatinctiona. 
Nodier  waa  in  particular  tbe  man  of  learning,  he  knew  every  thing 
and  something  in  additiom  he  had,  besides,  the  privil^e  of  all  men 
of  genius,  where  his  hnowledKe  ended,  his  invention  began  ;  and  it 
muat  be  owned  that  what  be  did  invent  aeemed  more  probable,  better 
colored,  more  poetic,  more  ingenious,  and,  I  will  add,  more  true  than 
the  reaJitj  itaelf  He  was  ever  inventing  paradoxes  for  his  own 
amusement.  When  I  viat  once  atked  hmo  a  dinner  patted  offala 
tninitter'i  where  I uku  a  gueit, pretty  well unzs  mg anneer ;  btU  ijAlet- 
ander  Damiu  had  not  been  there,  I  woidd  haoe  been  very  tired.  So 
NoiUer  invented  paradoxes,  aa  I  relate  stories,  for  fear  of  ennui.  In 
the  morning,  a^er  Modier  bad  covered  twelve  or  fourteen  pages  of 
letter-paper  with  clear  legible  writing,  ha  conaidered  his  morning's 
work  aa  at  an  end,  and  out  he  went,  sometimes  along  the  boulevards, 
■ometimea  along  tbe  quays.  Whatever  rente  lie  took,  three  things 
occupied  hia  attention,  the  old  book  stalls,  tbe  libraries,  and  t£e 
book-binders'  workahops.  These  promenades,  be«niung  at  noon, 
ended  mostly  at  from  tnree  to  four,  with  Croiet  or  Tecbener,  where 
were  now  assembled  the  chief  book  collectors  of  Paria,  tbe  Harqoi* 
de  Oanay,  tbe  Marquis  of  Chateaugiron,  the  Harquia  of  Cbalabre, 
Bersrd  fNodier'a  rival  in  the  search  for  Elzevirs),  and,  finally,  Le 
Bibliophile  Jacob  (Monsieur  Lacroii)  president  in  Nodier'aabMQce, 
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vice-president  wben  he  arriyed.  Then  and  there,  all  sat  down  and 
chitted  about  thinga  in  general.  At  fi?e  o'clock,  Nodier  returned 
home  by  tbe  quays,  if  he  had  set  out  by  the  boulevards,  and  vice 
vena :  at  six  he  dined  with  his  family,  and  enjoyed  his  coffee  after 
it,  like  a  thorough  Bybarite.  He  afterwards  wrote  till  nine  or  ten 
o'clock,  and  then  set  out  once  m(Hre,  and  dropped  into  the  pit  of  the 
Port  St  Martin,  the  Ambieu,  pr  the  Funambules  ;  at  the  first  of 
then,  as  before  described,  I  bad  the  happiness  of  making  his  acquain-' 
tanoe.  Nodier  had  seen  *  the  Mad  Ox*  acted  nearly  100  times :  at 
the  first  poformance,  having  waited  to  the  end  without  seeing  the 
ioinuJ  in  question,  he  approached  the  box  openeress,  and  b^ged  to 
be  informed  why  they  had  called  the  piece  just  performed, '  the  Mad 
Ox.*  '  Monsieur,'  answered  she,  *  thev  have  called  it  so  because  that 
b  its  title ;'  and  he  retired  grateful  ror  the  information.  On  Sun- 
dajfs  Nodier  went  out  at  nine  o'clock  to  breakfast  with  his  friend 
Oilbert  de  Pizereoourt,  and  at  six  o'clock  p.m.,  he  returned  to  dine 
with  his  family,  and  his  Sunday  guests,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 
His  family  consisted  of  his  wue,  his  daughter,  his  sister,  and  his 
niece ;  his  ordinary  euests  were  De  Cailraux,  the  director  of  the 
mnseiuB,  Baron  Tailor,  Fraaeia  Wey  and  Dauaats:  the  chance 
(piests  were  Bixio,  St.  Valery  and  myself.  St.  Valery  was  a  libra- 
risn  like  Nodier,  he  was  a  man  €ff  information  but  no  talent :  it  was 
of  Urn  that  Mery  said,  referring  to  his  great  height, 

'  He  stoops  down,  and  catches  a  bird  in  the  clouds.* 

He  never  used  a  ladder,  for  by  stretching  out  his  long  arm,  elongating 
jut  long  body,  and  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  could  reach  the  highest  shelf 
in  the  nbrary.  He  could  not  bear  patiently  any  jests  on  his  longitude : 
I  once  offended  him  mortally  on  the  occasion  of  his  complaining  of  a 
cold  in  his  head,  by  asking  him  if  it  had  not  been  in  his  feet  he  had 
Jbadtbe  oold  last  year.  If  a  thirteenth  guest  ever  happened  to  arrive,  he 
wu  obliged  to  take  his  dinner  at  the  side  table.  From  eight  to 

tea  WIS  devoted  to  chat ;  from  ten  to  one  in  the  morning  we  danced. 
AfW  dinner  and  coffee  we  entered  the  drawing-room,  IN  odier  always 
lesnmg  on  the  arm  of  Bixio  or  some  other  guest,  for  though  only 
sboat  40  years  of  age  at  that  time,  he  felt  the  need  of  leaning  on 
some  one,  like  those  climbing  plants  that  cover  the  whole  face  of  a 
wall  with  their  leaves  and  flowers.  Among  the  drawing-room  guests 
were  frequently  found  Fontanay,  Alfred  and  Tony  Johannot,  fiarye, 
Boalan^,  Michel,  De  ^igny,  De  Musset,  and,  finally,  Hugo  and 
I«amartme,  the  affectionate  Eteocles  and  Polynices  of  Art,  one  of 
them  bearing  the  Sceptre  and  the  other  the  Crown  of  the  Ode  and 
the  Elegy.  If  Nodier  stretched  himself  on  the  sofa  on  one  side  of 
the  fire,  we  knew  that  he  wished  (Sybarite  that  he  was)  to  enjoy  the 
reveries  caused  by  the  /umes  of  the  coffee.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
lesaod  against  the  mantel-piece,  the  backs  of  his  legs  to  the  fire,  and 
lus  back  to  the  glass,  a  story  was  expected.  Then  we  smiled  in  an- 
tidpation  of  the  recital  about  to  issue  from  that  mouth,  with  its  fine, 
spiritoel,  and  sarcastic  outlines ;  then,  in  the  midst  of  deep  silence, 
oat  cajne  one  of  these  deliehtful  histories  of  his  youth,  so  like  a  ro- 
mance of  Boccaccio  or  an  idyl  of  Theocritus.  He  was  at  once  Walter 
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Scott  and  Perrault,  the  SaTuit  cuntendioff  with  the  Poet,  the  M^ 
morj  with  the  ImagioAtion.  Not  only  wu  Hodier  amuaing  to  luten 
lo,  be  wu  pleaMDt  to  look  on  ;  hii  looff  slender  bodj,  hii  long  thin 
auaa,  his  Iodk  white  hands,  and  hia  lone  viaage,  full  of  a  tereoe 
melancholj,  all  harmonized  and  blended  wiUi  bia  rather  (low  Francba 
compteiah  ipeech ;  and  whether  Nodier  introduced  a  love  atorj,  a 
battle  in  the  plaina  of  La  Vendee,  a  terrible  incident  on  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,  or  a  conipirac;  of  Cadondal  or  D'Oudet,  voa  liatened 
without  drawing  a  breath,  bo  .well  did  the  admirable  skill  of 
the  narrator  extract  the  interoBtin^  and  picturesque  oat  of 
*  thing.  Those  who  entered  kept  iilent,  made  a  aalute  with  the 
I,  and  quietlv  sat  down  or  stood  up  against  the  wainacot,  and  the 
atorj  ^wajs  ended  too  soon.  It  ended  no  one  knew  wh;,  for  all  felt 
that  Nodier  could  draw  for  ever  on  that  Fortunatui'i  purse,  his 
imagination.  The  audience  never  ^plauded;  no  one  clapa  hands 
for  the  murmur  of  a  river,  the  song  of  a  bird,  the  perfume  of  a 
flower,  but  when  the  murmur  ceases,  the  song  is  at  an  end,  or  the 
odor  departed,  we  still  listen,  we  still  wait,  we  still  loqg  for  more — 
But  Nodier  now  lets  himself  sink  from  the  mantel-piece  into  his 
tofa,  he  amilea,  and,  turning  to  Huffo  or  Lamartine,  says, '  enough  of 
prose,  now  for  soma  verse — proceed,'  and  without  need  of  preaaiog 
one  or  other  poet,  as  be  sat  with  his  hands  on  the  back  of  a  fauteail, 
or  bia  shoulders  resting  against  the  wainscot,  poured  oat  a  flood  of 
poetrv,  harmoniona  and  abundant.  And  then  all  heads  turned  to  the 
new  fountain,  taking  a  new  direction,  all  followed  the  soaring  flight 
of  poetic  thought  which,  borne  on  eagle's  wing,  floated  and  plaved, 
now  in  the  obscnritj  of  the  clouds,  now  among  the  flashes  of  the 
tempest,  and  now  in  the  mild  sunlight,  and  this  tune  the  full  rounds 
of  applause  fell  on  the  gratified  ears  of  the  poets.  Dnriiw  the  danc- 
ing, Nodier,  who  had  nearlj  disappeared  among  the  cards,  now  dis- 
appeared altogether.  He  went  to  bed  early,  or  rather  be  waa  put  to 
bed.  It  was  Mme.  Nodier  who  had  charge  to  put  the  large  child  to 
bed.  She  first  left  the  room  to  prepare  the  dormitory ;  then,  in  tha 
winter,  a  warming  pan  waa  brought  in  to  the  fire-place,  its  wide  jaws 
opening,  receivea  the  glowing  coals,  and  thus  prepared  the  ioasiaotrv 
was  borne  to  the  beS-chamber.  Nodier  followed  it  out  soon  after, 
and  we  saw  him  no  more.  Such  was  the  daily  life  of  this  excellent 
manj  One  d^  we  found  him  humiliated,  embarrassed,  ashamed; 
the  author  of  The  King  of  Bohemia  and  hU  Seven  CattUi  had  just 
been  made  an  academician :  he  naked  pardon  humbly  of  Hugo  and 
myself,  and  we  pardoned  him.  After  being  five  times  rejacted, 
Hugo  was  admitted  in  his  turn :  he  did  not  aak  mj  pardon  on  the 
occasion,  and  he  waa  right,  I  would  not  have  given  it." 

The  history  of  our  author,  so  tar  as  he  has  yet  commani- 
cated  it,  may  be  compressed  in  a  few  trords.  At  the  iostaoce 
of  General  F07,  his  father's  old  friend,  he  obtains  an  appoint- 
ment as  copying  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  of  Louis 
Philip's  honsebold,  where  he  distingnished  himself  by  his  line 
penmanship  and  assiduity.    He  is  summoned,  an  one  0 
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to  oopj  a  statement  in  the  handwriting  of  his  august  master ; 
lie  thus  gi?es  his  first  impressions  of  the  fature  King. 

"  The  prince  was  in  his  49th  year ;  he  was  still  a  fine  man,  a  little 
encombered  by  his  embonpoint,  which  had  been  improTing  for  the 
list  ten  jears :  he  had  an  open  countenance ;  an  eye  lively  and  spark* 
ling,  bat  without  firmness  or  depth ;  and  a  great  aSlBihility»  which  still 
nerer  prevented  the  presence  of  aristocracy  to  be  felt  underneath, 
nnleas  he  wished  to  recommend  himself  to  some  bourgeois  foible ; 
his  voice  was  agreeable,  and  had  almost  idwavs  a  kind  tone ;  and 
when  he  was  in  a  humor  for  talking,  you  would  hear  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, chanting,  in  a  very  false  key,  some  of  the  music  of  the  mass— 
I  have  since  heard  him  chant  the  Marsellaise  just  as  much  out  of 
tone.  He  alwi^s  had  the  good  sense  to  acknowledge  publicly  the 
ties  of  left-handed  relationship ;  he  kept  his  two  natural  uncles,  the 
Abbes  St  Phar  and  St.  Aubin,  about  him  at  the  Palais  Bo^ral,  and 
never  made  any  distinction  between  them  and  his  other  relatives.** 

The  document  given  to  Dumas  was  an  exposure  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  certain  Maria  StdUa  Petronilla,  daughter  of  an 
Italian  gaoler,  with  whom  and  his  wife,  Philip  Egalit^  and 
his  duchess  had  sojourned  a  while^  about  fifty  years  before.  The 
duchess,  according  to  the  statement,  Petronilla  was  brought  to 
bed  of  her^  and  the  gaoler*s  wife  of  Louis  Philip  at  the  same  time. 
Ad  exchange  of  babies  was  made,  and  hence  the  child  of  low 
birth  was  now  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  real  heiress,  simple 
M.  S.  Petronilla.  She  was  now  moving  courts,  and  palace,  and 
CTeiy  available  means,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  her  assumed 
lights. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  fixed  hours  of  duty,  Dumas  studies 
Shakspeare,  and  Schiller,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adolphe  de 
Leaven,  and  a  literary  scamp  named  Eousseau  (more  of  whom 
anonj,  be  composes  a  vaudeville  named '  La  Chasae  et  V Amour/ 
which  proves  successful.  A  person  named  Porcher  lends  him 
money  on  the  tickets  to  which  he  is  entitled  while  the  piece 
niDs.  He  gets  a  volume  of  tales  published,  four  copies 
only  of  which  are  sold.  He  brings  his  mother  up  to  Paris, 
and  shews  her  all  the  affection  and  attention  of  a  good  son ; 
produces  his  first  successful  drama  of  Henry  III.,  but  has 
not  the  satisfaction  of  its  being  seen  by  his  mother,  who  had 
been  struck  by  paralysis ;  and  his  salary  is  diminished  at  the 
Palais  Boyal  on  account  of  his  literary  occupation. 

In  those  early  literary  struggles,  Alexander  forms  acquaint- 
ance with  two  literary  vagabonds,  Bomieu  and  Rousseau,  of 
course  not  Jean  Jacques. 

''Rousseau  was  of  the  famous  school  of  Favart,  Radet,  CoUe 
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D^ngien,  Armand  QoxtSi,  and  compuij,  who  were  aerer  able  to 
compoae,  except  bj  the  light  of  blazing  punch  bowls.  Mid  to  the 
tnuuc  of  ahooting  corks.  Among  these  great  men,  Ronsseaa  enjoyed 
a  seat  of  high  coniideration,  bat  to  his  great  regret  he  wu  obliged  to 
resign  a  moietj  to  his  illustrious  collaborateur  Romien.  So  Romiea 
w&s,  in  1825,  Uie  collaborateur  of  Housseau,  but  the  produce  of  tbor 
joint  labours  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  adventures,  one  still  more 
pleasant  than  the  other,  which  furnished  the  staple  of  oanTersation  at 
the  Cafe  du  Hoi  and  the  Cafe  de*  Variety.  I  held  these  worthiei 
in  the  highest  respect,  for  their  perfect  self-possession  in  Ter;  trTiiig 
circamstances.  There  were  but  few  nights  on  which  RonsseaHf  de- 
serted hj  his  trutroui  friend,  was  uot  picked  up  bj  the  palrol>  and 
brought  before  a  police  magistrate  for  some  noctunial  exploit ;  but 
Roueseau  was  at  well  off  as  those  children  whom  thdr  friends  teach 
to  remember  a  name  and  address  for  fear  of  their  being  lost.  Hons- 
•eau  had  encrusted  on  the  hardest  plate  of  bis  memorj,  the  nanM  of 
a  certun  friend  of  his  who  happened  to  be  a  commissar;  of  polie«i 
and  the  cement  was  so  strong,  that  ndther  wine,  nor  eau-de-Tte,  nor 
rum,  nor  punch,  could  e&ce  it.  Rousseau's  legs  might  be  power- 
less ;  Rousseau's  speech  unintelligible ;  Rousseau  misfit  be  JoUj — 
drunk — dead  drunk  ;  might  forget  the  name,  and  abode,  of  bU  own 
mother  ;  the  name  and  abode  of  Romieu,  even  bis  own  name  and 
abode,  but  Rousseau  never  forgot  the  name  and  address  of  his 
friend  the  commissar;  of  police.  Aud  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  re- 
fuse a  man,  however  drunk  he  might  be,  the  privilege  of  beinz 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  thej  conducted  Rousseaa  to  his  Iriend 
who  first  gave  him  a  sound  rating,  but  always  ended  b;  setting  lum 
at  libert;.  Once  on  a  time,  however,  the  sermon  was  sharper  than 
ordinarj  ;  Rousseau  listened  with  an  air  of  profound  contrition,  and 
bis  patron  reproached  him  for  thus  rousmg  him  from  bis  sleep 
everj  night.  '  What  ;oa  saj  is  quite  correct,'  sud  Rousseau,  ■  and 
I'll  ^ve  ;ou  leave  to  call  me  an  ungrateful  ass,  if  I  don't  trouble 
some  other  commissar;,  once  at  least,  in  ever;  three  nigbta.'  He 
honestl;  kept  his  word,  but  the  other  commissaries  were  uot  so  in- 
dulgent :  the  first  who  received  his  visit  sent  him  to  the  Salle  St 
Martin,  where  he  enja;ed  a  fast  of  48  hours,  and  this  restored  bim 
again  to  his  normal  system.  But  the  porters  and  grocers  were  b 
ver;  bad  odour,  indeed,  with  Rousseau  and  Romieu.  Ronsseaii  ii^ 
troduces  his  head  through  the  open  casement  of  a  porter's  lodge. 
'  Good  da;,  mj  friend.'  '  Good  da;,  sir.'  '  Will  ;ou  please  to  tell 
me  the  name  of  this  nice  bird  in  jour  window.'  '  A  Imnat  with  a 
black  bead,  sir.'  <  But  wh;  do  ;ou  prefer  a  linnet  with  a  black 
bead?*  'Because  it  sings  so  well.  Listen;'  and  the  porter  with 
hand  on  hip,  ftce  all  rauant,  and  head  humoring  the  time,  eigojred 
the  song  of  his  favorite.  '  Ah,  ver;  nice,  indeed  ;  vou  are  a  married 
man,  I  suppose.'  ■  Yes,  sir,  m;  third  du'ling  is  alive.'  'And  where 
is  this  darling  wife  of  ;oun  ?'  <  You  mean  to  sa;  m;  tpomte,  I  hope, 
sir.'  '  Oh,  certainlj,  ;otir  spouse,  b;  all  means.'  '  Sir,  she  is  above 
«iib  our  lodger  of  the  fifth  Boor.'  'Ah  ha,  and  what  buuness  has 
she  with  ;our  fifth-fioor  lodger?'  'Putting  his  rooms  in  order.' 
'  Is  he  joung  Of  old,  this  fifth  floor  tenant  ?'    '  Middle  aged,  sir,' 
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'  Very  good ;  and  where  are  TOfir  chUdren  ?'  *  Sir,  I  have  none.' 
'And  what  have  you  been  about^  all  the  time  of  your  three  mar- 
riAges?'  *  I  beg  pardon^  sir;  are  you  looking  for  any  one  here?' 
*  Not  one.*  '  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  to  oblige  you  ?*  '  Notiiing 
vhatSTer.'  *  But  you  have  been  heaping  questions  on  me  these  fifteen 
ninvtes.'  '  Tes,  to  be  sure.'  '  And  to  what  were  these  questions 
spropos  ?*  *  Apropos  to  nothing  at  all. '  *  And  why,  then,  does  Mon* 
aeiir  do  me  the  honor  ?'.—.*  Oh,  it  is  quite  simple :  I  am  passing,  I 
resd  over  your  window — *  §P^^  ^  '^  PctUt^*  and  I  do  so.'  Bomien 
pays  a  Tint  to  a  grocer :  '  Good  day,  sir.*  '  Sir,  I  am  your  humble 
senrant.'  '  Have  you  candles,  ei^ht  to  the  pound?'  *  Certainly,  sir# 
it  is  a  good  selling  article,  as  in  this  citj  of  ours,  the  little  purses 
moch  exceed  the  big  ones  in  number.'  '  Sir,  that  remark  of  youn 
smacks  more  of  profound  observation  than  of  the  mere  shop.'  '  ^, 
joa  do  me  honor.'  Bomieu  and  the  grocer  salute.  *  Monsieur  was 
Mjiqg  that  he  wanted?*  'One  candle,  eight  to  the  pound.'  ' One 
only?'  *  One  to  begin  with,  we  will  then  see  about  the  rest.'  'Here 
it  is,  sir.'  '  Please  cut  it  in  two ;  I  hate  to  touch  a  candle.'  <  No 
woader,  sir,  the  smell  is  not  pleasant ;  here  is  the  candle  cut.'  '  Ah, 
by  the  way,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  divide  ^lach  half  into  four 
parts  ?'  <  Into  four  ?'  '  Precisely,  I  want  eight  pieces  for  a  certain 
purpose.'  'Very  well  sir,  here  are  the  eight.'  'I  am  really  too 
troablesome,  but  will  you  oblige  me  by  clearing  the  wicks  of  all  ? 
<The  whole  eight?'  'The  whole  seven:  one  piece  has  the  wick 
already  prepared.'  'True  enough.'  'Now  be  so  good  as  to  set 
them  in  a  straight  line  on  the  counter,  three  inches  apart.'  '  But 
vhst  the  deuce  is  that  for  ?'  '  Tou  shaU  soon  see :  please  hand  me  a 
match.'  And  Bomieu  gravely  Iwhted  the  eight  candle  ends.  '  What 
in  the  world  are  you  doing,  sir  r  '  Sir,  I  am  executing  a  practical 
joke.'  '  And  then  ?'  '  Then  as  the  joke  is  at  an  end,  I  beg  to  take 
my  leave,  with  thanks  for  your  civility.'  Romieu  saluted  the  ^ocer, 
and  walked  out.  '  And  are  you  going  away  without  even  paymg  for 
the  candle?  at  all  events  pay  for  the  candle.'  Romieu  turned 
round.  'And  if  I  did,  where  would  be  the  joke,  let  me  ask  prou?' 
And  Bomieu  held  on  his  tranquil  course,  regardless  of  the  cries  of 
his  victim.  Now  and  then,  Bomieu  soared  in  his  art,  and  put  some 
high  branch  of  commerce  to  confusion.  Passing  one  evening  along 
the  Rue  de  Seine  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  Bussy,  about  half-past 
twelve,  just  as  they  were  closing  the  emporium  of  Tkt  Tw>  Baboons 
which  was  commonly  done  at  ludf-past  eleven,  Romieu  dashed  head 
foremost  into  the  shop.  <  Where  is  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment  ?'  <  He  is  in  bed,  long  since.'  '  But  he  sleeps  in  the  house  I 
hope.'  '  Certainly.'  '  Conduct  me  to  him  at  once,  I  must  see  him 
this  instant.'  '  Your  business  must  be  very  urgent  then.'  '  I  tremble 
with  anxietv  for  fear  of  being  too  late.'  '  Well  sir,  as  you  assure 
me'—.'  Oh,  go  on,  go  on.*  The  shopman  did  not  take  time  even  to 
close  the  street  door,  but  ushered  Romieu  to  the  chamber  where 
Mr.  P.  was  snoring  like  a  bass  viol.  '  Mr.  P.  Mr.  P.,'  cried  out  the 
nan.  '£h,  £h,whato  that?'  'Go  to  Halifax:  (Halifax  was  not 
precisely  the  place  indicated,  but  I  respect  my  readers'  nerves,) 
what  do  you  want  ?'   *  Sir,  it  isn't  me.'    •  Eh,  who  then  ?'    *  A  gen- 
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tleraan  who  wiahes  to  ut  two  wordi  to  ^on.'  '  And  at  this  hour.' 
'Sir,  he  tAjt  he  cant  help  it.'  '  And  where  ia  this^entlenuui?'  'Ua 
is  At  the  door.  Come  in,  lir,  come  in.'  Romiea  entered  on  tiptoe, 
bis  hat  in  band,  and  hii  face  one  smile.  •  I  beg  a  thoiuand  paraoni, 
■ir,  for  the  trouble  I  am  Kiviog.'  '  Don't  mention  it,  I  b^ :  what  can 
I  do  to  oblige  ;oa7'  '  Sir,  I  wish  to  speak  to  jonr  partner.'  '  To 
mj  partner?    I  haie  no  partner.'    'No  partner?"    'None.'    ■  Ahd 

ftraj  sir,  whj  have  jon  put  on  jour  sign  board  '  The  T\eo  BabooKi' — 
t  is  a  shameless  impoatioQ  on  the  public'  But  sometimes  it  oe- 
ourred  that  the  joker's  face  was  known,  and  then  the  tables  were 
turned. — One  daj  Raosseaa  entered  the  shop  of  a  watchmaker. 
'Monsieur,  I  wish  to  see  a  real  sood  watch.'  'Here  is  the  rerr 
article  jou  want'  '  What  maker  ?  '  Leroj.'  '  And  who  is  Leroj  r 
'  One  of  onr  most  celebrated  workmen,'  '  Then  70a  engage  it.' 
'  Certainlj  I  engage  it-'  '  How  often  in  the  week  must  it  be  wound?' 
'Once  a  week.'  '  Evenino:  or  morning?'  'Just  as  von  please,  but 
perhaps  ;ou  had  better  wmd  it  in  the  morning-'  '  Wh;  so  ?'  ■  Peo- 
ple are  gener&tl;  drnnk  at  ni^ht  and  so  there  might  be  dangeir  of 
breaking  the  spring.'  This  time  Bonsseaa  was  reallj  sold ;  bat  he 
had  a  great  mind :  ont  of  respect  for  the  artisan's  wit,  he  withheld 
his  intended  patronage.  Romieu  haring  become  sous  prefect,  and 
then  prefect,  could  not  continue  these  pleasantries  ;  bat  thej  saj  that 
1  returned  on  him  at  times,  so  hard  is  it  t( 


strong  natural  bias.  Thus  thev  relate  that  Romieu  returning  home 
after  a  supper  io  town — Ah,  when  Romieu  supped  abroad  in  Paris, 
he  never  came  borne  till  next  da; ;  but  alas,  ever;  one  knows  that 
Paris  and  a  conntr;  town  are  different  things.  Mr.  Soua  Pre- 
fect coming  home  as  I  said,  at  eleven  o'clock,  perceived  three  or  four 
gamins  of  the  tocalitv  aiming  with  stones  at  the  lamp  lighted  in  ft^nt 
of  the  prefectorial  abode.  This  was  in  the  province  however,  not  in 
Paris,  and  the  vonths,  in  their  provincial  awkwardness,  bad  alreadj 
fired  five  rounds  without  hitting  the  mark.  The  sous  prefect  who 
looked  on  withont  being  perceived,  shrufged  his  shoulturs  ;  but  at 
last  not  being  able  to  contain  himself  in  the  presence  of  such  detest- 
able  want  of  skill,  he  approached,  took  his  stand  among  the  astonished 
}roung  gentlemen,  picked  up  a  stone,  discharged  the  missile,  and  in  a 
trice  the  glimmer  of  the  luminar;  was  quenched." 

But  poor  Boussesu  might  sine  witU  tree  feeling,  "  I  have 
a  silent  sorrow  here,"  after  t£e  dqmrture  of  his  friend : 
worse  than  tliat,  he  felt  wronged  to  the  core,  and  the  cause 
was  as  follows : — 

"Romien  being  appointed  sous  prefect,  Rousseau  levied  for  jo;, 
though  he  could  not  bnt  take  it  in  had  part,  that  no  one  thought  of 
conferring  an  ofGce  of  some  kind  on  himself.  He  looked  m  on 
Romieu.  '  Well,  mj  friend,  I  wish  vou  joj ;  jou  have  thonght  of 
roe,  I  hope.'  '  Whj  should  I  have  thought  of  70U?'  ■  Surel;  ;on 
will  need  a  secretary  ;  that's  the  ver;  thing  for  me,  twelve  handred 
ftancs,  diet  and  lodging,  and  jour  companjr  to  boot :  I'll  be  as  happT 
a*  a  king.'    '  Well,  well,  we  will  see,  look  in  on  me  to-morrow  ;  ana 
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if  the  tbiog.is  posaible '  *  Possible !  why  where  the  dence  is  the 

difficulty  ?'  BoQSsean  retams  next  day.  '  Well,  it's  all  right  I  hope.' 
'  Ah|  my  firiend^  I  am  very  much  concerned  indeed ;  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  bring  you.' '  How  1  am  I  awake^-impossible  do  tou  say  ?' '  Ah, 
yes,  dear  ^onssean ;  before  giving  yoa  this  charge,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
mske  some  needful  enquiries  about  your  habits,  and  I  have  learned 
to  my  regret,  that  you  are  too  fond  of  the  bottle/  Rousseau  de- 
parted, and  this  time  he  returned  not  affain.  Poor  Rousseau !  three 
mooths  before  his  death  he  related,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  this 
anecdote  to  mvself  and  my  son.  '  Romieu  will  come  to  a  bad  end,' 
sighed  he,  witn  the  tragic  tone  of  Calchas ;  <  he  is  an  ingrate.'  " 

And  the  reader  will  surely  sympathise  with  the  wrongs  of 
Boasseau,  after  reading  this  episode  of  their  former  life. 

"  He  had  come  out  in  company  with  Bomieu  after  a  good  supper, 
moderately  drunk,  as  a  body  may  say  of  him ;  after  a  few  steps  the 
outward  air  had  its  usual  effect,  and  he  was  really  drunk  ;  after  mor- 
iog  a  hundred  paces  paces — ^he  was  as  drunk  as  Bacchus.  Romieu 
bad  made  incredible  exertions  to  bring  him  as  near  home  as  possible ; 
but  having  been  brought  low  by  his  helpless  friend  for  the  second 
time,  he  was  forced  to  leave  him  to  his  destiny,  using,  however,  all 
possible  precautions  for  his  safety.  At  about  thirty  paces  ft*om  his 
lodging,  feeling  the  impossibility  of  getting  him  farther,  he  laid  him 
down  gently  at  the  door  of  a  green-erocer,  on  a  comfortable  couch 
of  cabbage  and  carrot  leaves,  propped  his  head  snugly  by  the  jamb, 
and  then  going  across  to  a  grocer's  shop,  he  got  the  door  opened  by 
dint  of  kicks  and  thumps.  Entering,  he  purchased  a  little  lamp, 
lip^hted  it,  and  placed  it  beside  his  comrade,  and  took  leave  of 
bim  with  this  benediction :  '  Now  sleep  tranquilly,  O  son  of 
Epicurus,  the  passers  bv  will  not  trample  thee.'  Rousseau  passed 
the  night  in  the  undisturbed  sleep  of  the  innocent,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
tecting lamp ;  and  on  awaking  found  a  few  sous  in  his  hand.  Some 
charitable  souls  had  dropped  the  alms,  judging  him  to  be  a  poor 
respectable  person  ashamed  to  beg.  But  as  it  was  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  recog^sed  by  the  huxter  and  grocer  as  the  shops  were 
opened,  and  the  cup  of  his  humiliation  was  full.*' 

The  novelist,  Frederick  Sonli^,  was  one  of  Dumas's  early  lite- 
Taiy  acquaintances ;  there  seems  to  have  been  an  odd  sort  of 
relation  between  them,  varying  from  attraction  to  repulsion. 
According  to  our  author,  Souli^  was  all  kindness  and  patronage, 
while  Dumas  was  in  obscurity  or  in  any  difficulty,  but  with 
e?eiT  one  of  his  literary  successes  came  a  dislike  or  coldness 
on  the  part  of  his  friend.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Souli^ 
was  annoyed  at  finding  the  first  prize,  in  romance  and  the  drama, 
always  carried  ofl^  from  him  by  his  young  friend,  whose  debut 
he  had  witnessed  so  very  few  months  before. 

"  8oulie  has  died  young ;  he  has  not  only  died  in  the  flush  of  his 
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powers,  bnt  died  before  he  produced  an  iireproftchable  and  oompletc 
work,  which  he  uturedl;  would  h&re  done  one  drnj  or  other,  if  he 
bmd  not  been  cut  off  to  euly.  There  wu  somethuiR  incoiwraaai 
and  obscure  in  Soulie'i  brain  ;  hia  mind  wai,  lo  to  spe^,  enlightened 
like  our  globe)  on  one  ride  only — the  antipodal  of  the  side  enlightened 
b;  the  son  wu  irrevocably  plunged  in  darkneis.  SooUg  could  not 
eaailj  commence  a  drama  or  romance  ;  the  drift  of  the  plot  made  its 
appearance  bj  chance,  sometiines  at  Ae  first,  Bometimes  at  the  last 
act,  if  it  was  a  drama  ;  and  iodiSerentlT  in  the  first  or  third  Tolnnie 
of  the  romance — and  the  plot  enterea  on  timidlj,  was  developed 
painfull;.  It  might  be  said,  that  like  those  birdi  of  night  that  have 
need  of  darkness  for  the  complete  exercise  of  their  faculties,  Soulie 
was  not  entirely  at  his  ease,  except  in  the  twilight.  This  was  the 
greater  pity,  as  when  the  object  was  once  fnll  in  eiffht,  no  one  had 
sncb  vigor — no  one  had  such  creative  power.  Soulie  was,  when  I 
first  knew  him,  a  stent,  robust,  jonng  man,  of  middle  size,  bnt 
admirably  well  made  ;  bis  forehead  was  prominent ;  his  hair,  eye- 
brows, and  beard,  black,  his  ej'es  grey,  and  his  nose  well  formed. 
He  had  tried  a  little  of  everything,  and  retained  a  part  of  each  j  after 
receivii^an  excellent  provincial  education,  he  passed  his  law  examina- 
tion at  Rbemes,  hence  his  admirable  picture  of  student  life,  in  one  of 
his  novels.  He  was,  at  once,  very  liberal  and  very  aristocratic,  two 
qualities  which,  at  that  time,  were  often  united  in  the  same  individual ; 
he  was  brave  without  being  quarrelsome — be  had  all  the  susceptilulity 
of  a  Southern  student,  and  was  a  proficient  in  manly  exercises, 
fiouli^  had  a  real  passion  for  gold  as  mere  metal :  he  loved  to  look 
on  it,  and  to  handle  it.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  his  yearly 
income  amounted  to  40  or  50  thousand  francs,  he  often  bad  to  meet 
bills  at  the  end  of  the  month,  aodli-om  the  15th  or  20tbday  he  would 
have  the  two  or  three  thousand  francs  ready  in  his  bureau.  Then  in 
order  to  have  the  full  enjoyment  which  he  received  from  the  sight  of 

Kid,  he  would  have  bis  five-franc  pieces  or  notes  changed  for  Napo- 
ins,  making  a  point  to  procure  the  newest  and  most  orilliant  coins 
that  could  be  ^ot,  and  by  this  process  suffering  a  loss  of  four  or  five 
sous  on  every  piece,  for  Soulid  had  not  the  advantue  of  living  in  this 
happygold-depreciatiuK  era  which  we  now  enjoy.  Then  when  the  pay 
day  arrived,  though  he  Dad  the  sum  ready,  he  never  banded  it  over  to 
the  collector,  but  preferred  to  incur  an  expense  of  20,  30,  fiO,  or  100 
francs  for  the  pleasure  of  retaining  his  beloved  treasure  under  his  eyes 
for  a  few  days  longer.  And  yet  Souli6  was  one  of  the  most  generous, 
largest  hearted,  and  even  most  prodigal  of  men.  Ue  loved  gold  not  as 
misers,  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  luiory,  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
for  the  power  it  confers ;  and  on  this  account  he  held  the  romance  of 
Monte  Criito  in  particular  estimation.  Let  me  be  pardooed  for 
dwelling  so  much  on  Soulie's  character,  his  was  one  of  the  most  en> 
ergetic  organisations  1  ever  knew;  and  I  say  of  him,  as  Hichetet 
once  said  of  myself, — '  He  was  one  of  ike  great  poweri  ofnatiavt'  I 
could  have  better  fancied  Soulii  as  a  hunter  in  the  American  forests, 
a  pirate  in  the  Indian  seas  or  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  an  explorer  of  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tchad,  than  as  a  romance  writer  or  dramatic  aothor. 
Hence  he  was  superb  in  the  middle  of  his  hundred  workmen  (in  a 
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sawing  numofactorj)  whom  he  directed  with  a  nod  or  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  and  ruled  wiUi  a  voice  at  once  gentle  and  firm,  good  natured 
and  commanding.'* 

The  foUowiDg  extract^  though  not  hannonizing  so  well  as 
could  be  desired  with  what  goes  before  and  follows^  is  selected, 
as  it  gi?es  the  anthor  an  opportunity  of  writing  well  of 
Bojaltj,  an  opportunity  of  which  he  rarely  avails  himself. 

"  Aboat  this  time>  1827,  the  hopes  of  the  country  seemed  centered 
in  ihe  Child  of  Miracle,  as  the  young  Duke  of  Bourdeauz  was  called, 
and  on  the  first  of  January,  M.  de  Barbe-Marbois,  President  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  addressed  him  in  this  beautiful  little  discourse, 
so  well  in  harmony  with  the  age  and  intellieence  of  the  Young  prince : 
'Monseigneur,  you  are  receiving  to-day  New  Tear  Gifts  according 
to  custom ;  ours  shall  be  a  little  history.  One  day  the  prince,  your 
nsmesake,  being  about  your  own  age,  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
some  months,  to  the  Court  of  Navarre.  He  was  still  on  horseback  when 
he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  the  children  of  the  country,  who  shouted 
out  in  their  joy  to  see  him,  *  Caye  nostre  Henry^  which  in  their  patois 
meant,  'Oh,  see  our  Henry,'  as  if  the  young  prince  belonged  ezclu- 
sifely  to  them.  Queen  Jeanne,  his  mother,  an  excellent  princess,  who 
had  seen  and  heard  all  this,  from  a  balcony  of  the  palace,  was  much 
pleased  with  this  reception  of  the  young  prince,  and  thus  addressed 
him :  ■  My  son,  these  children  have  just  given  you  the  sweetest  lesson 
yon  can  ever  receive.  In  calline  you  '  Our  Henry,'  they  remind  you 
that  princes  belong  as  much  to  tneir  subjects  as  to  their  own  proper 
family.'  The  prince  recoQected  this  lesson,  and  hence  it  is,  that  for 
two  centuries,  the  French  nation  call  him  still '  Our  Henry,'  and  will 
eter  continue  to  call  him  so.'  M.  Le  Dae  de  Bourdeauz,  after  lis- 
tening attentively,  answered,  *  I  will  not  forget.'  Already,  the  year 
preceding,  the  same  speaker  had  said,  'and  you  Monseigneur,  you  now 
so  yonng,  and  on  whose  head  depends  the  future  weal  of  France, 
alwavs  bear  in  mind  that  this  beautiful  kingdom  requires  not  only  a 
good  king,  and  one  who  loves  the  truth,  but  also  a  king  who  is  willing 
that  the  truth*  should  be  told  him  ;  a  king  who  loves  not  flattery,  and 
vill  remove  from  about  his  person  all  those  who  find  it  their  interest 
to  deceive  him.*" 

Beadera  of  Mery's  romances  will  not  be  sorry  to  learn 
some  particulars  concerning  him.  He  is  a  Marsellaise  :  his 
first  debut  was  a  residence  in  prison  for  a  satire  on  M.  Eliga 
GaHay,  Inspector  of  the  University.  Mery,  having  no  re- 
sources in  Marseilles,  as  hating  commerce  as  much  as  he 
loved  poetry  and  draughts,  came  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
Geology  under  Ouvier,  and  literally  supported  himself  by 
playing  at  draughts,  at  the  Caf^  Manoury.  By  playing  at 
six  sous  the  game^  never  more^  he  won  ten  francs  per  day 
for  an  entire  year,  and  never  lost  a  lecture  on  Geology. 
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Madam  Caldairon,  who  adored  Um,  laid  oat  a  match  for 
him  with  a  young  milliner,  then  much  in  Toeue,  whose  businesa 
brought  her  twenlj-five  or  thirty  thoosand  francs  yearly.  So 
poor  Mery  was  rerellins  in  anticipation  of  his  fatnre  I^ysinm 
of  rice  straw  and  riDDons  of  all  hnes,  when  bis  intended 
caaght  a  cold,  one  sharp  February  evening,  pasaing  the  Pont 
des  Arts  on  his  arm,  as  they  could  not  pick  np  a  Fiacre  all 
alonff  the  Quay  de  Voltaire  and  Roe  de  Jacob,  and  died 
in  taree  days — Cleaving  him,  as  one  may  say,  a  yonng 
widower. 

He  distinguished  himself  by  one  or  two  satirical  poems 
against  the  Government,  written  in  concert  with  Barthelemy, 
and  became  a  French  Theodore  Hook,  in  all  but  consrara- 

"  Mery  ImowB  klmost  everj  thing  within  the  compus  of  man's  know- 
lei%e ;  ne  knows  Oresk  u  well  u  PUto,  Borne  at  well  as  VitniTiiu, 
India  like  Herodottu,  he  speftks  Latin  as  well  as  Cicero  could,  Itkliaa 
ai  Dante,  and  English  equal  to  Lord  Palmerston.  A  Helotnaniac  of 
the  first  rank,  he  once  said  to  Rossioi,  '  Let  me  alone,  jou  know 
nothing  of  music,'  and  Bouini  meeklj  uuwered,  ■  That  is  tme, 
indeed.'  The  man  of  the  finest  talent  or  genius  has  his  good  and 
bad  davs,  his  lights  and  shades  of  im^nation,  but  Her;  is  never 
fatigued  ;  Merj  is  never  exhausted.  If  be  is  not  speaking,  it  is  not 
because  he  is  wearj,  he  is  simplj  listening:  do  jou  wisD  Uery  to 
talk,  touch  him  with  a  match,  and  he  is  on  flame,  he  eiplodei:  let 
him  alone,  give  no  hindrance,  and,  whether  the  subject  be  morals, 
literature,  political  econom;,  or  a  simple  vojage  ;  whether  it  be  a 
question  concerning  Socrates  or  M.  Cousin,  Homer  or  M.  Viennet, 
Napoleon  the  Oreat  or  Little,  jou  will  get  the  most  surprising  im- 
provisation you  have  ever  eniojed.  And  then,  bcredible  as  it  ma; 
seem,  with  all  this,  you  will  never  bear  a  sharp  or  bitter  remark, 
never  an  ill  word  of  a  friend.  If  Mery  touches  jou  with  his  finger 
point,  your  whole  person  is  sacred  to  him  ever  after.  In  effect,  what 
renders  a  man  wicKed  ?  Envy;  but  who  could  be  an  object  of  envy 
to  Herpr  ?  He  is  as  learned  as  Nodier  was  j  and  the  whole  of  us 
rolled  mto  one  could  not  come  up  to  his  poetical  powers :  he  is  as 
lazy  as  Figaro,  and  as  witty  as — as — Merj  himself: — I  can  find  do 
Other  parallel.  The  facility  of  Hery  has  become  proverbial.  One 
evening  we  gave  him  twenty  bouts  rim&  (end  words  of  rhymed 
verses)  and  in  less  time  than  we  took  to  find  the  words  he  supplied 
the  rest  of  every  line,  and  all  making  good  sense  and  poetry  seasoned 
with  wit.  I  ^Bo  know  that  he  nas  composed  an  act  of  a  play 
in  verse,  consisting  of  about  500  lines  in  part  of  a  day.  It  was  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg  that  I  first  saw  Mery;  we  were  intro- 
duced, and  each  proved  as  attrtctive  to  the  other  as  the  loadstone  to 
the  iron.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  magnet,  which  the  metal,  bnt 
the  result  is  the  same,  we  have  ever  since  been  inseparable." 
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Nov  let  US  devote  some  pages  to  the  author  of  Marion 
Delorme,  Noire  Dame  de  Pans,  and  tie  Orientah. 

Yictor  Hugo  was  born  the  26th  March^  1803^  at  Besangon : 
his  fiither  was  Joseph  Leopold  Sigisbert  Hugo,  of  Lorraine. 
(Hugo,  in  old  German,  means  spirit,  soul,  inspiration,  &c.) 
He  took  up  the  musquet  in  1791,  was  lieutenant  in  1795,  and 
made  Charette  prisoner  in  La  Yend^:  when  colonel  under 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  King  of  Sicily,  he  took  Fra  Diavolo  priso- 
ner, and,  under  the  same  Joseph,  when  Eang  of  Spain,  he  took 
Jnan  Martin,  called  the  Empecinado,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ti^8.  His  rank  at  this  time  was  Grandee  of  Spain.  Hugo's 
modlier  was  of  Breton  descent :  she  had  two  peers  in  her  fa- 
mily, Count  de  Chasseboeuf,  whose  works,  under  the  nom-de 
plmneTolney ,  are  well  known ;  and  Count  Comet  (Paper  Twist), 
whose  name  Yictor  would  not  afterwards  assume,  even  to  gain 
a  patrimony.  Yictor  was  so  feeble  for  a  long  time  after  his 
birth,  that  he  could  not  keep  his  head  from  falling  forward 
continually  on  his  breast,  and  it  was  only  a  mother's  love  and 
endarance  that  preserved  his  little  spark  of  life.  Some  months 
after  he  was  bom  the  family  removed  to  Elba,  and  the  only 
trait  recorded  of  his  residence  there  is,  that  the  third  word  he 
ever  pronounced  (the  first  two,  of  course,  being  papa  and 
mamma)  was  Cattiva  (bad)  which  he  applied  to  his  nurse. 

In  1806,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  being  appointed  King  of 
Sidly,  invited  Colonel  Hugo  to  attach  himself  to  his  fortunes 
in  Naples,  and  after  some  time  the  mother,  and  Hugo,  and  his 
two  brothers,  set  out  to  join  the  head  of  the  family,  in  his 
province  of  Avellino.  The  children,  on  the  journey, 
took  great  delight  in  holding  out  little  crosses  made  of 
straw  through  the  coach  window,  and  seeing  the  peasants 
kneel  down  by  the  road  sides  to  pay  them  reverence.  Seeing 
the  heads  of  maleflEu^tors  empaled  at  particxdar  spots,  they  at 
first  took  them  for  the  wooden  images  or  signs  of  barbers,  but 
were  shocked  on  approaching  one  of  them  to  find  their  mistake. 
The?  were  installed  in  a  marble  palace,  which,  during  an 
earthquake,  had  been  cracked  from  roof  to  base.  The  future 
poet  could  see  the  surrounding  landscape  through  this  crack 
in  his  sleeping  room,  and  he  and  his  brothers  employed  their 
hours  of  leisure  in  scrambling  up  and  down  the  precipice,  on 
which  the  house  stood,  and  climbing  the  hazel  trees  for  the 
large  nuts  called  avellines.  Dumas  records  it  as  characteristic  of 
the  fature  author,  that  Hugo  never  could,  in  after  times,  recal 
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images  of  the  celebrated  places  of  Italv,  onconnect-d  with 
the  accidental  drcamstancea  of  storm  and  of  snnshine,  under 
which  he  first  beheld  them. 

Tra  Diavolo  escaped  the  hands  of  Colonel  Hugo  about  this 
time  under  the  following  circumstances :  the  valley  in  which  he 
had  taken  refuge  being  completely  invested,  his  Lieutenant  with 
250  followers,  passing  themselves  off  as  pessaatij,  presented 
themselves  to  the  French  Chief,  who  was  seeking  him,  de- 
livered up  Fra  Diavolo,  bound  on  a  horse,  a  la  Mazeppa,  and 
demanded  the  reward,  £0,000  ducats.  Hugo  not  having  the 
money,  sent  them  to  head  quarters,  giving  uiem  100  soldiers 
for  a  guard ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  they  forgot  to 
arrive  punctually  at  their  destination,  and  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  100  soldiers  were  discovered  next  day. 

Joseph  being  called  to  the  throne  of  Madrid,  heaped  titles 
on  the  head  of  Colonel  Hugo.  He  objected,  however,  to 
the  title  of  Marquis ;  the  king  observed  that  it  was  not  yet 
abolished  in  Spain;  but  he  answered,  that  Moliere  had  exdu- 
gnished  it  throughout  the  world  :  however,  he  was  Marquised 
in  spite  of  himself,  and  Major-Domoed  into  the  bargain. 

Madam  Hngo,  on  returning  to  Paris,  had  taken  the  old 
convent  of  the  FeuiUantines,  knowing  from  tJie  experience  of 
her  Italian  sojourn,  the  importance  of  free  air  and  exercise  to 
the  health  of  her  offspring.  The  great  garden  of  this  convent, 
with  its  abundant  shade  and  cheering  sun-shine,  left  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  Ue  there,  under  the 
care  ot  an  old  Oratorian,  became  a  good  Latin  and  an  indif- 
ferent Greek  scholar.  Madame  Hugo  lived  in  this  retreat 
from  1808  to  1811,  when  she  was  summoned  to  Madrid  by 
her  husband. 

Dumas  sketches  the  character  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  being 
of  a  spirit  rather  mild  than  lofty,  and  more  inclined  to  calm 
existence  than  to  adventuie  :  like  his  brother  Louis,  his  brother 
Lucien,  and  even  Napoleon,  be  was  subject  to  the  mania  of 
literature.  The  others  wrote  Memoirs,  Comedies,  and  Epic 
Poems,  he  wrote  Bomances. 

His  Spanish  Bubjects  being  either  in  open  war  against  him, 
or  secreUy  hostile,  a  quarterly  convoy  containing  necessair 
foods,  was  regularly  dispatched  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid, 
guarded  by  two  or  three  thousand  men,  and  as  all  whose  business 
led  them  to  the  Spanish  capital,  availed  themselves  of  thcM 
opportunities  for  the  safety  of  their  hves  and  protection  of  their 
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property^  the  Hugo  family  left  Bayonne^  in  company  with  the 
guards  in  a  lai^  sort  of  caravan^  bullet-proof^  and  protected  by 
a  friendly  band  of  Flemings.  The  guards  indeed,  was  necessary, 
there  was  among  the  Guerillados  at  the  time,  such  a  hatred 
of  the  French,  united  with  an  ardent  desire  of  the  treasure 
iheY  conveyod,  that  the  transit  was  not  always  made  in  safety. 

Oar  young  poet  had  nearly  closed  his  career  on  the  route, 
from  faOing  into  a  cavity  while  playing  at  storming  a 
breach  with  his  young  associates.  Another  time  they  met  a 
regiment  consisting  entirely  of  disabled  French  soldiers,  making 
tlueir  way  back  to  France. 

The  wonders  of  aFchiteotnre  and  of  painting  witnessed  by 
Victor  in  the  great  cathedrals,  advance  his  poetical  education. 
He  and  his  brothers,  preparatory  to  becoming  the  king's  pages, 
are  put  to  college,  where,  owing  to  the  impoverished  stote  of 
eomt  and  country,  they  are  nearly  starved  with  cold  and 
hanger  in  the  winter :  such  was  the  distress,  that  King  Joseph 
OBed  nothing  better  than  the  poor,  coarse  bread  of  the  common 
soldiers. 

Madame  Hugo  and  two  of  the  children  are  sent  back  to 
France  at  the  end  of  1812,  while  the  eldest  son  Abel,  acted  as 
his  fathers  Aide-de-Camp  in  the  disastrous  evacuation  of  the 
Pemnsttla.  Eugene  and  v  ictor  are  sent  to  the  seminary  of  the 
Abb^  Gordier,  Bne  St.  Marguerite,  No.  41 ;  and  here  Du- 
mas expresses  the  gratitude  he  would  feel  to  any  cotempo- 
raiy  of  Shakspeare,  Sante,  or  Comeille,  who  would  give  him 
the  details  of  the  lives  of  these  great  men,  such  as  twenty  years 
acqoaintance  enables  him  to  give  of  Victor  Hugo. 

In  the  full  tide  of  the  Bestoration,  Hugo  sent  in  a  paper  to 
the  Academy  on  the  annual  subject  proposed,  which  then  hap- 
pened to  be, '  He  Aappiness  ariAngfrom  Study  in  every  state 
^fl^e!  He  would  have  obtained  the  prize  but  that  he  gave 
his  age  (fourteen  years) — the  ruling  powers  of  the  Aca- 
demy thought  he  was  thereby  quizzing  them.  In  1818 
and  1819,  he  obtained  three  prizes — two  Satires,  and  an  Ode, 
since  published,  brought  him,  for  a  wonder,  800  francs.  His 
studies  had  conducted  him  now  to  the  threshold  of  the  Poly- 
technic School,  but  be  resigned  everything,  poetry  and  ro- 
mance excepted,  and  his  allowance  was  stopped  by  his  father. 

On  bis  800  francc^  he  lived  thirteen  months,  during  which 

. _.  - 

*  Tbir^-two  pounds  sterling. 
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time  he  wrote  his  Hang  of  Iceland;  this  strange  work  waa  the 
debut  of  a  young,  fresh-colored,  fair-haired  jonth  of  nineteen 
jears.  The  death  of  his  beloved  mother,  dormg  its  composi- 
tion, sensibly  darkened  the  tints  of  his  performance. 

He  marries  Mademoiselle  Foacber ;  she  was  then  fifteen  years 
old,  she  is  now  the  devoted  wife  that  has  followed  him  into  exile. 
Sam  of  Iceland  sold  for  1000  francs,  this  was  the  marriage 
dowry.  His  next  volume  of  poems  brought  900  francs ;  and 
oat  of  this  sum,  be  pnrchased  a  beautiful  shawl  for  bis  bride. 
The  first  volume  of  Lamartine's  MedHationf  appeared  in  1820, 
and  achieved  the  greatest  success.  The  two  poets  were  rivals 
in  art,  but  devoted  friends,  and  so  have  ever  since  continued. 
Nodier  had  read  Ham  and  was  astonished;  he  said  that 
Byron  and  Maturia*  had  been  surpassed  in  the  race,  and  that 
ttuB  author,  alone,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Ideal  of  the 
nightmare :  and  Nodier,  who  subsequently  wrote  Smarra,  was 
the  man  who  said  this. 

"  HftDB  being  anonyiDtiiu,  Nodier  made  a  point  to  find  oat  the 
antbor'i  name,  and  aooa  succeeded  aa  was  his  wont ;  but  who  wu 
Victor  HuKO?  what  Timon,  what  Diogenes,  what  weeping  Deno- 
critua  could  he  be?  He  lifted  the  veil  and  found  the  joung,  fair 
complexioned  man  of  twentj,  who  looked  no  more  than  sixteen.  He 
recoiled  with  wonder  ;  where  he  expected  to  find  the  grimacing 
visage  of  an  old  PeMimist,  he  found  the  jouthful,  innocent,  and 
happT  smile  of  the  Bndding  Poet,  and  a  friendship  was  formed  which 
could  end  only  with  life.  The  second  edition  of  Hans  waa  now 
■old  for  10,000  francs  ;  and  Count  Comet  made  the  offer  before 
mentioned." 

In  1824,  was  bom  his  daughter  Leopoldine,  who  was  after- 
wards drowned,  with  her  husband,  in  face  of  the  Chateau  de 
Villequier.  Victor's  Odea  and  Poems  were  all  tinged  with  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Royal  family  :  his  loyalty  waa  drawn 
from  his  Breton  mother,  who,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
women  of  the  time,  disliked  Buonaparte  as  being  the  prime 
cause  of  the  loss  or  absence  of  their  uosbands  or  sons.  The 
acclaim  which  saluted  Louis  XVIU.,  in  1814,  arose  from  the 
joyful  shonta  of  mothers. 

A  pension  of  1200  livres  was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  before  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old.  He  and  Lamartine  assisted  at  the  coronation 
at  Bheims,  and  each  acknowledged  the  hospitality  of  the  king ; 

*  See  !«■■  QDABTaRi.T  Baviiw,  T<^  U.,  p.  Ml. 
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Lamartine  by  his  Ckani  du  Saere,  Hugo  by  his  Ode  to 
Ciarles  X.  In  1S26  Bug  Jargal  appeared^  though  it  had 
been  written  before  Hans  ^Iceland,  In  lS27j  the  Austrian 
ambassador  gave  a  large  party,  at  which  Marshal  Soult,  though 
he  gave  his  title  to  the  lackev,  as  Duke  of  Dalmatia^  was  an- 
nounced by  his  early  title  only.  The  Duke  of  Trevise  found 
himself  reduced  to  Marshal  Mortier ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bagusa 
hardly  recognised  himself  in  Marshal  Marmont :  in  fact  all 
the  marshals  of  the  Empire  found  themselves  miserably  docked 
this  evening.  The  poet,  however,  revenged  their  wrongs  in 
his  ode  to  the  Column,  in  which  appeared  the  first  germs  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Bourbons.  Cromwell  was  published  in 
1827 ;  The  Orientals,  and  the  Last  Days  of  a  Condemned, 
in  1828;  Dumas'  Drama,  Henry  III.  was  first  acted  16th 
February,  1829  :  and  this  being  the  earliest  triumph  of  the 
Bomantic  School,  Victor  Hugo  wrote,  in  imitation,  his 
Marion  Delorme,  between  the  1st  and  27th  of  June.  It  was 
read  and  approved  by  the  actors,  but  the  royal  licenser  entered 
his  veto  against  its  performance :  all  means  were  used  to 
obtain  permission  for  the  representation  of  the  piece;  the 
author  was  even  granted  a  personal  interview  with  the  king,  but 
could  not  induce  him  to  countermand  the  order  against  the  play. 
HugO)  on  obtaining  the  interview  with  Boyalty,  gets  a 
light  of  that  dauphin  for  whom,  in  his  ode,  he  desired  the 
Arch  of  Triumph  to  be  raised  still  higher, '  tAat  tie  giant  of  our 
9lorj  might  fiass  without  siooping^  and — 

**  He  saw  something  like  an  ape,  minns  his  grace,  a  sort  of  mumm j, 
his  face  tormented  with  a  never-ceasing  twitchinff,  crossing  the 
hall,  and  answering  the  bows,  the  wishes,  and  the  nomages  of  the 
eompany  hj  a  sort  of  low  ffrowl^  in  which  a  single  word  could  not  be 
disttngnished.  This  was  uie  conqueror  of  Trocadero,  the  pacificator 
of  Spain." 

We  find,  however,  that  the  day  after  the  refusal,  the 
poefs  pension  was  raised,  by  way  of  amends,  from  2,400  francs 
to  6,000  livres,  but  he  refused  this  additional  stipend.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Marion  Delorme  was  the  unflat- 
tering sketch  of  Louis  XUI.  presented  in  the  piece.  No  whit 
dismayed,  the  poet  now  fell  to  work  on  Hemani,  which  turned 
out  the  second  successful  drama  of  the  Bomantic  School.  A 
specimen  of  the  embarrassments  of  a  dramatist  is  subjoined, 

E remising  that  Mademoiselle  Mars  and  the  other  artists,  being 
abituat^  to  the  classic  dramas  of  Bacine,  Comeille,  .and 

15 
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Vohaite,  had  little  welcome  for  the  invasion  of  the  barbamns, 
as  the  writers  of  the  new  school  were  called : 

"  I  have  said  that  M&demoiselle  Mart  hftd  no  sTmpkthj  with  onr 
literfttare,  bat  1  must  add,  that  as  she  was  one  of  tfie  most  honorable 
artists  in  the  world,  once  the  performancB  beraii  once  the  burst  of 
i^plause  or  censura  saluted  the  staodard  under  which  she  foii{dit, 
•renifihe  were  privatel;  advene  to  it,  she  would  have  perished  rather 
than  recoil  a  step ;  she  would  suffer  martjrdom  before  denjing  (I 
will  not  sa;  her  faith,  our  school  was  not  her  futhj  but  her  oath. 
However,  to  arrive  at  this  the  author  had  to  pass  torougb  fift;  or 
^tj  rehearsals ;  and  all  the  roiu;h  remarks,  the  disdainful  grimaM*, 
and  the  pin-pricks,  he  had  to  endure  in  this  purgator  j,  were  incalcn- 
lable.  Note,  that  in  the  theatre,  the  conference  between  actor  and 
author  took  place  across  the  foot-lights,  so  that  not  a  word  wit 
missed  b;  the  thirty  or  fortj  artists,  mnsicians,  directors,  stragglers, 
neseengers,  lamp-hghters,  and  firemen.  The  presence  of  tms  an- 
dieuce,  glad  enough  at  all  times  of  a  little  relaxation  from  the  ennui 
of  the  rehearsal  which  would  be  afforded  bv  a  lively  discoasion,  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  disturb  the  good  humor  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  and  to  instil  a  certun  acerbitv  bto  these  telephonic 
communings  of  the  stage  and  the  orchestre.  7%e  lady  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  speech  addressed  to  Firmin,  Michelot  or  Joanav,  re- 

S tested  leave  to  speab  a  word  to  the  author,  advanced  to  the  edge  of 
e  orchestre,  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  and  pretended  to  look 
out  for  Victor,  though  she  knew  well  enough  where  he  was.  'M. 
Hugo,  is  Monsieur  Hugo  there  ?'  '  Here  1  am,  Madame,  at  yonr 
service.'  '  Mr.  Hugo,  am  I  to  repeat  this  line,  Voiu  etet  num  Liun 
ntptrbt  tt  getierau  f     '  Certainly,   Madame.'     *  And  is  it  that  yon 

H prove  the  phrase,  ■  You  are  my  Lion ?"  'I  thought  it  would  do, 
sdame,  or  I  would  not  have  written  it.'  '  Then  you  are  deter- 
mined not  to  do  without  vour  Lion  ?'  '  I  do,  but  do  you,  Madame, 
find  me  a  better  word  and  I  will  substitute  it.'  '  It  is  not  my  part 
but  the  author's  to  provide  the  text.  Still  it  appears  so  strange  to 
call  Mr.  Firmin  there,  '  My  Lioa.' '  '  Ah,  that  is  because  in  playing 
Dona  Sol  you  still  wish  to  remain  Mademoiselle  Mari.  Had  vou 
been  really  the  ward  of  Don  Buy  Gomez  de  Sylva,  a  noble  Castilian 
dame  of  the  I6th  century,  you  would  not  be  conscious  of  Mr.  Finnin 
in  Hemani :  you  would  see  a  terrible  outlaw  chief,  who  made  Charles 
T.  tremble,  even  in  bis  capital ;  you  would  then  feel  that  such  a 
woman  might  call  such  a  man,  ■  her  Lion,'  and  then  the  expression 
would  seem  less  droll.'  '  Very  well,  as  you  are  decided  about  vonr 
JAtn,  let  it  remain  j  mv  part  is  to  speak  what  is  written  :  dfjr  Ziaa 
is  In  the  manuscript ;  I  will  say  My  LioK ;  it  is  all  one  to  me :  pro- 
ceed, Firmin,  '  Vout  itei  mon  Lion,  luperbe  tt  ginireux ;'  and  the 
rvbaaraal  went  on.  Next  day  at  the  same  passwe,  Madamuiaalle 
Mars  approached  the  footlights,  looked  out  for  the  author,  and  a 
second  portion  of  the  conference  of  the  day  before  took  place,  with 
tome  slight  variations.  Then  came  on  the  scene  of  the  portraits,  a 
dialt«ue  of  sixtv-sii  verses  between  Charles  T.  and  Ruy  Oomei, 
which  Dona  Bol  liiteos  to,  mat*  and  motienleai  as  a  atatn^  but 
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tikia  ao  part,  till  the  king  calls  his  guards  to  arrest  the  duke» 
tad  iben,  ffingiiig   off   her  veil,   and   throwing   herself  between 
the  duke  and  theguardsy  she  cries, '  Rai  Don  Carlos,  vou$  ete»—  Un 
Muaois  J?ot.'    This  long  silence  and  immobility  had  always  annoyed 
Mademoiselle  Mars.     Accastomed  to  the  traditions  of  the  comedy  of 
Moliere,  or  the  tragedy  of  Gomeille,  she  was  extremely  averse  to  the 
stage  boainess  of  the  modern  drama,  and,  in  general,  was  not  sensible 
to  the  ardour  of  movement,  nor  the  poetry  of  stillness.     The  result 
was,  that  poor  Dona  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  herself  during 
these  weary  sixty-six  verses.    Her  manoeuvres  as  to  the  approach, 
shading  her  eyes,  looking  out  for  her  victim,  being  assumed,  '  M. 
Hu^,  what  am  I  to  do  while  Messrs.  Michelot  and  Joannv  are 
talking  ?'    '  You  are  to  listen,  Madame.'    '  Ah,  but  it  is  very  long : 
could  you  not  cut  off  twenty  verses  of  their  twaddle  ?'    '  Madame,  I 
have  already  shortened  it  by  twenty  verses.'    '  At  least  contrive  that  I 
may  have  something  to  do.'    '  Your  presence,  Madame,  is  the  only 
thing  necessary :  the  discourse  you  listen  to,  affects  the  life  or  death 
of  your  lover;  the  situation  is  surely  strong  enough  to  makeyou 
wait,  impatiently  without  doubt,  but  still  silently,  to  the  end.'  '  Well, 
certdnly,  it  is  very  long :  the  audience  will  naturally  ask — What 
is  Mademoiselle  Mars  doing  there  so  long,  with  her  hand  on  her 
bosom  ?  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  her  stand  still,  with  her  veil 
down,  and  not  speak  a  word  during  the  full  half  of  an  act.'    '  Ma- 
dame, the  audience  will  say  that  under  the  hand,  not  of  Mademoiselle 
Mars,  but  of  Dona  Sol,  her  heart  is  throbbing ; — ^that  under  the  veil, 
not  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  but  of  Dona  Sol,  her  cheeks  slow  with 
hope,  or  blanch  with  fear :  that  during  the  silence,  not  of  Madem- 
oiseUe  Mars,  but  Dona  Sol,  a  storm  is  gathering  which  will  burst  on 
the  king  in  these  words,  very  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  subject  to 
her  sovereign,  '  Roi,  Don  Carloss  vous  etes-^  Un  Mauvais  Roi,*  and 
believe  me,  Madame,  this  will  satisfy  the  public'    '  Well,  well,  let  it 
be  so,  but  I  am  a  fool  to  perplex  myself  about  it ;  if  the  audience  hiss, ' 
it  will  Bot  be  me,  as  I  will  not  be  saying  a  word :  well,  Michelot,  welt 
Joanny,  let  us  continue,  Roi  Don  Carlos,  &c.     I  hope  you  are  satis- 
iiedy  Mr.  Hugo.'  '  Quite  content,  Madame ;'  and  with  imperturbable 
serenity,  down  sat  the  baited  poet." 

Still  Victor  had  not  the  patience  of  Job ;  he  was  an  author 
not  a  saint,  so  taking  a  quiet  opportunity,  he  represented  to 
the  ladj  that  this  teasing  operation,  so  often  renewed,  was  not 
worthy  of  artist  or  of  author;  that  if  Mademoiselle  Mars 
was  an  artist  of  genius,  Victor  Huffo  was  an  author  of  genius^ 
and  that  he  was  obliged,  unwillingly,  to  demand  formally  her 
part.  This  proposition  took  her  by  surprise.  She  no 
longer  objected,  and  filled  the  role  to  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  every  one.  But  the  great  Alexander,  who  forms 
our  present  subject,  is  too  long  behind  the  scenes. 

If  ve  can  believe  his  own  assertions,  Mesmer,  or  Balzamo 
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are  unfit  to  compete  with  him,  when  he  exercises  hia  magnetic 
powers.  Some  pages  in  hia  twelfth  volume  are  taken  op  with 
nis  exploits  in  this  way.  They  are  not  worth  inserting  here,  as 
being  of  the  ordiDary  type  so  familiar  to  the  world.  One  only 
will  we  mention,  and  that  in  the  abstract — the  clairvoyant 
being  a  yoang  girl  of  eleven  years,  daughter  of  Mods.  D. 
of  Ansetre,  and  the  rolloning  is  the  substance  of  the  revela- 
tion, which  is  given  in  answer  to  appropriate  questions. — 

We  live  under  a  Bepnbhc :  a  repubhc  is  a  participation  of 
equal  rigbts  among  the  people,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
birth,  or  fortune.     These  subjects  are  above  my  ordinary  com* 

Erehension,  but  God  permits  me  (now)  to  understand  them. 
>ur  present  government  will  bold  some  years.  Neither 
Lamartine  nor  Ledru  IRollin  will  be  able  to  consolidate  ii 
We  shall  have  a  President.     Then  Henry  V.  will  return  with 

the  general  acclaim  of  the  people (By  the  way,  the  Seeress 

entirely  foivot  about  the  intervening  empire.}  He  will 
come  from  Italy  into  Danphiny,  and  oue  day  the  people 
will  say,  "  Henry  V.  is  in  Grenoble,"  There  is  a  citadel  in 
Grenoble  on  an  eminence,  and  the  town  is  at  its  base.  There 
are  two  rivers  in  Grenoble,  the  water  of  one,  greenish,  of  the 
other  whitish.  The  king  is  of  the  middle  height,  and  some- 
what corpulent — has  a  brown  complexion,  and  his  hair  is  cut 
in  the  fashion  of  the  angels  in  Mademoiselle  Marie  Dumas' 
sketches.  He  halts  in  walking.  He  passes  from  Grenoble  to 
Lyons.  Some  shots  are  fired  in  his  progress  from  Lyons  to 
Paris.  He  enters  Paris  by  tbe  Faubourg  St.  Martin.  The 
Queen  shall  die  of  consumption.  Then,  as  he  came  to  the 
throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  he  will  marry  a  daughter  of 
the  people.  "  Search  me  out,"  he  will  say,  "  a  young  girl 
living  at  42  Faubourg  St.  Martin ;  I  saw  her  standing  on  a 
step ;  she  wore  a  white  gown,  and  waved  a  green  branch  to 
welcome  me."  The  future  queen  is  danghter  of  an  upholsterer, 
her  name  is  Leontine.  Two  sons  will  be  born.  The  eldest 
■hall  be  neither  Henry  nor  Charles  (these  being  unlucky  names 
in  French  hiatoiy) — he  will  be  named  Leon.  Henry  V,  will 
leign  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  will  die  of  a  pleurisy,  caught 
by  drinking  cold  water  at  a  spring  while  hunting  in  the  forest 
of  St.  Germains.  Alexander  Dumas  the  younger  will  have 
warned  him  of  thia  prophesy,  and  his  consequent  danger  before 
hand,  bat  in  vain.  (The  elder  Alexander  is  a  repubhcan  in  his 
tastes,  but  the  younger  a  staunch  royalist.)  Leon  the  first 
will  succeed — and  I  em  too  btigued  to  teU  yon  any  more. 
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Having  brought  his  Memoirs  up  to  the  eve  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  of  1830,  he  leaves  us  waiting  for  a  still  more  exciting 
penod  of  Kteratare  and  of  politics.  Our  task  is  concluded  by 
absolute  want  of  space ;  indeed,  these  thirteen  volumes  would 
fomish  materials  for  a  political  and  chronological  history  of 
Europe,  from  before  the  first  Prench  revolution  to  the  year 
1829;  an  anecdotal  chronicle  of  the  great  people  of  her 
courts  and  camps ;   an  abstract  of  French  literature,   with 

f  §?^^^  of  French  writers;  essays  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  German,  French,  and  English  dramatic  and  romantic  pro- 
auctions,  and  particularly  as  forming  comparisons  between  the 
classic  and  romantic  schools ;  and,  to  conclude,  a  delightful 
volume  of  Dumas'  experiences  when  a  boy,  of  French  country 
wd  forest  life.  Some  specimens  of  the  grandiloquent  appear  in 
odd  places  in  our  extracts,  but  we  must  add,  that  in  their 
English  dress  their  full  and  perfect  proportions  are  sometimes 
lost ;  and  little  bits  of  profanity  which  occur  in  the  original 
We  been  omitted.  Our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  our 
hero  is  so  much  exalted  (in  his  own  mind  at  least)  in  personal 
and  mental  gifts,  above  the  vulgar  crowd,  that  these  expres- 
sions in  his  mouth  are  only  a  natural  product  and  emanation 
of  his  psychology.  He  has  arrived  at  so  sublime  a  point  in 
self-estimation,  that  he  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the  reality  of 
his  own  inventions. 

We  have  been  forced  into  a  more  cordial  feeling  for  the  sub- 
ject of  our  paper  as  we  proceeded  in  our  task,  chiefly  by  the 
evidence  of  the  good  nature,  and  deficiency  of  personal  spite  or 
envy  in  Dumas'  disposition.  Besides,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
incessant  and  brain-wearing  labor  of  the  man  who  has,  with 
some  assistance,  produced  by  his  own  account,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  volumes,  and  also  the  entertainment,  harmless  in 
general^  which  he  has  thus  afibrded  to  the  listless  multitude 
of  romance  readers  who,  if  they  had  not  such  excitement, 
would  sorelv  have  had  recourse  to  excitement  of  a  worse  kind — 
if  we  take  these  into  account,  we  repeat,  let  us  shew  indulgence 
to  his  foibles;  earnestly  hope  that  he  may  mitigate  the  painful 
intensity  of  his  dramatic  situations ;  acquire  a  habit  of  say- 
ing morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  finally  recollect 
that^  though  he  is  the  first  of  living  French  romance  writers, 
he  is  but  a  man  after  all,  and  as  such,  merely  dust  and  ashes. 
Then  wiU  we  wish,  with  honest  Hajji  Baba,  that  his  shadow 
mav  hold  its  own,  and  that  he  may  live  a  hundred  years.  We 
shall  return  to  the  future  volumes  of  this  autobiograpy  as 
thcj  appear. 


A»T.  II.— BAEEY,  THE  HISTOEICAL  PAINTER 


s: 


DuatNB  the  summer  of  the  year  1848  the  paintings  and 
eketchea  of  William  Mulreadj  were  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  as  ve  gazed  upon  the  walls  whereon 
James  Barry  portrayed  those  notle  conceptions  of  his  glorious 
genius — devoting  six  yeara  to  the  labor  of  love,  dr^sed  in 
poor,  mean  clothes,  and  supporting  life  upon  a  beggar's  food — 
as  we  saw  the  pictures  of  the  living  paiiiter  hanging  beaeatl) 
those  of  the  greater  dead,  even  whilst  proud  of  our  two  fel- 
low-countrymen, we  thought  bitterly  of  the  fate  of  each,  and 
fancied  that  mediocrity,  with  its  skipping  smartness,  is  a  better 
Ift  than  genius  with  its  leviathan,  but  sometimes  erratic  sweep. 
[en  have  gone  down,  broken  in  heart  and  blasted  in  reputa- 
tion, to  the  drunkard's  grave — men  who  might  have  been 
kings  of  minds,  witching  the  nation  by  the  spell  of  fancy, 
or  ruling  it  by  the  sceptre  of  thought,  have  passed  from  the 
world  with  fame  unmade,  bartering  the  glory  af  the  future  for 
a  wanton's  smile — the  soul  of  genius  soaring  to  the  skies,  yet 
restrained  by  the  soft  white  arm  of  a  woman,  more  binding 
than  chains,  more  firm  than  iron — men  have  squandered  exis- 
tence round  the  gambler's  board,  and  the  mind  which  might 
have  been  but  second  to  Newton's,  has  been  wasted  in  ealcn- 
lations  upon  the  rolling  of  a  die,  or  the  turning  of  a  card — 
yet  all  those  minds  were  fraught  with  genius,  glowing  with 
fancy,  gleaming  with  intelligence,  and  their  loss  is  the  loss  of 
the  world, — 

"  Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  majestic 

Perish  in  the  active  brain  ? 

What  btunanity  is  robbed  of. 

Ne'er  to  be  restored  again  ?" 
Too  truly,  the  loaa  is  onn ;  and,  amongst  all  the  bright  in- 
telligences  clonded  by  death,  there  is  not  one  whose  powers 
were  so  completely  squandered  as  those  of  James  Barry — 
squandered  through  the  arrogance  of  his  own  genius.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  glutton  "digs  his  grave  with  his  teeth;" 
as  truly  might  it  be  written  that  Barry  murdered  bis  genius 
by  his  pride.  Better  for  him  had  the  god  been  weaker  in  his 
nature ;  better  for  him  if,  like  Smollett's  Pallet,  he  had 
"  8tnitt«d  in  a  gay  sammer  dress  of  the  Parisian  cut,  with  a 
bag  to  his  own  gray  hair,  and  a  red  feather  in  his  hat :"  ihere> 
by  he  would  have  escaped  that  spirit  of  emulation,  fermenting 
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into  enrj,  which  Saint  Cyprian  calls  ''  a  moth  of  the  soul,  a 
oonsumption,  to  make  another  man's  happiness  his  misery,  to 
torture,  cnicify,  and  execnte  himself,  to  eat  his  own  heart/' 

James  Barry  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Cork,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  October,  1741.  His  mother,  JoUana  O^Beardon,  was 
of  good,  but  poor,  stock,  and  his  father,  John  Barry,  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  scion  of  the  Barrymore  family.  Time 
and  its  changes  had,  however,  dimmed  the  ancient  lustre  of 
their  fortunes,  and  when  John  Barry  married  Juliana  CKBear* 
don,  he  was  only  the  poor  commander  of  a  small  coasting 
vessel,  in  which  occupation  he  continued  till  the  period  of  his 
death.  He  was  a  plain  man,  with  few  hopes  and  no  ambi- 
tions, and  at  the  time  when  James  was  old  enough  to  bear  the 
buffeting  of  the  winds,  he  was  brought  on  board  the  little  vessel, 
and  was  made  to  understand  that  in  her,  and  by  her,  he  was 
to  live  and  earn  his  bread.  Thus,  at  the  oute^t  of  life,  he 
formed  another  instance  of  that  strange  fate  of  genius-^-so  often 
designed  for  a  pursuit  in  life  the  opposite  to  that  for  which 
it  hu  been  ordained  by  heaven.  Thus  Barry,  the  ship-boy, 
becomes  the  painter  of  Pandora,  the  decorator  of  the 
assembly  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Giovanni  Cimabue, 
named  for  the  church,  becomes  the  ''  Eather  of  Modem 
Painting,'^— -one  in  youth  a  goat-herd  becomes,  in  age,  the 
head  of  Uie  Boman  Catholic  Church,  at  a  time  when  kings  were 
the  vassals  of  the  Pope,  and  thrones  but  foot-stools  to  Che 
Papal  chair.  Bichard  Arkwright,  the  Preston  barber,  be- 
comes the  great  benefiactor  of  oommerce,  and  a  millionaire 
amongst  a  race  of  merchant  princes.  John  Liston  fancies 
bimadf  made  for  tragedy,  and  delights  the  world  as  a  comedian; 
and  Charles  Mathews,  who,  with  his  father,  ''sat  under'' 
George  Whitfield,  and  William  Huntingdon,  "The  Sinner 
Saved,''  becomes  the  Momus  of  his  age,  and  the  creator  of 
Maw-wormu*  With  all  these,  however  hampered  by  circum- 
stances, the  strong  bent  of  fancy  would  force  its  own  way,  so 
Bany,  though  the  ship-boy,  was  still  the  painter,  and  when 
decks  should  be  swept,  or  cabins  should  he  cared,  he  was 
found  chalking  figures  upon  the  cuddy  top,  or  designing 
flower  pattems  by  the  hatchway.  His  father,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  despised  these  tastes,  and  lamented  their  strong  de- 
velopment; bnt  in  James  Barry,   as  in  Benjamin  West,  the 

*  Mathews  wm  the  first  actor  who  played  ^w-worm  as  we  now  hare 
it;  be  wrote  the  "  TU  wear  a  spencer*'  speech.  See  his  Memoirs,  Vol. 
U.,  p.  106. 
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Spirit  of  tbe  painter  was  strong  in  the  aonl,  and  it  would  burst 
forth,  bowever  roughly  smothered. 

Barry's  father  found  that  all  attempts  to  make  the  boy  a 
sailor  were  vain,  and  after  he  had  twice  run  away  from  the 
vessel  and  its,  to  him,  revolting  duties,  he  was  sent  back  to 
Corkj  and  under  the  care  of  his  mother  was  permitted, 
slthoogh  his  father  occasionally  grumbled  his  disgust,  to  fol- 
low the  natural  course  of  his  artistic  fancy.  His  chief  store 
of  learning  was  acquired  after  he  had  been  suffered  to  abandon 
the  sea-faring  life  selected  for  him  by  hia  father.  He  was  re- 
markable at  school  for  his  solitary  habits,  for  bis  studious 
tastes,  and  for  hia  constant  practice  of  drawing  and  sketching 
whenever  he  oould  steal  a  few  minutes  from  his  tasks.  Thus 
the  time  passed,  and  when  he  had  reached  bis  seventeenth 
year  he  painted  very  correctly,  although  uniustructed  by  a 
master,  and  unaided  by  a  model.  About  tbe  year  1759  he 
received  some  slight  assistance  in  his  art  from  a  teacher,  and 
between  this  period,  and  the  year  1763,  be  painted,  m 
oils,  A  Bead  ChrUt — Sutanna  and  the  £ldert — Meat  Ei. 
coping  from  the  Burning  of  Froy — Abraham't  Sacrifice 
and  Baniel  in  tke  Lvmi  Ben.  These  were  finished  pic- 
tnres,  but  his  sketches  were  innumerable.  From  cbildhood 
he  bad  been  a  painter,  and  had  he  lived  in  a  remote  countiy 
he  would,  like  Benjamin  West,  have  plundered  his  mother's 
blue  bag  for  colors,  and  like  him  would  have  plucked  the  cat's 
tail  bare  of  hair  for  brushes.  All  his  money  he  expended  in 
baying  candles ;  these  the  servants  sometimes  stole  from  him, 
and  at  length,  vexed  by  their  interference  with  his  soUtary 
night  studies,  he  locked  bis  bed-room  door,  and  refused  to 
permit  them  to  enter.  He  seldom  slept  in  hia  bed,  and 
always  made  it  himself,  as  hb  chief  anxiety  was,  that 
it  nught  be  as  bard  as  possible ;  thus  early  accustoming  him- 
self to  these  habits  of  solitude  and  meditatiou,  relieved  by 
efforts  after  what  he  considered  perfection  in  painting,  which, 
in  later  life,  distinguished  him.  He  could,  however,  be  gay  and 
joyous  as  other  youths  when  the  fancy  seized  him,  and,  at  this 
period,  he  was  not  unlike  Beattie's  Edwin, — 

"  Silent  when  glaA ;  affectionate,  thongb  ebj ; 
And  now  his  look  wu  most  demurel;  B&d  ; 
And  now  he  langh'd  »lond,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neiffhbaun  Rtved  and  ligh'd,  yet  bleued  the  Ud  i 
Some  deem*a  him  woodrotu  wiie,  uid  some  beUeT«d  him  mad." 
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fianj  WHS,  in  heart  and  sonl,  an  artist,  and  might  have 
apostrophized  Painting  in  Wordsworth's  lines — 

*'  There  was  a  youth  whom  I  had  loved  so  long» 
That  when  I  loved  him  not  I  cannot  saj." 

Bat  from  this  great  love  there  sprnng  np  the  ardor  and 
passion  which  spur  men  on  to  aim  at  greatness ;  which  mid^e 
jonth,  in  pursuit  of  fame,  turn  old  whUe  life  is  young ;  which 
dim  the  bright  flashing  eyes ;  which  raise  the  soul  to  a  fancied 
throne,  more  proud  than  monarch  ever  pressed,  and  which  in 
want  and  poverty  find  nothing  for  repining,  dwelling  ever  in 
thegolden,  sunny  visions  of  the  glowing  future. 

Ttius  supported  by  the  conviction  of  his  own  merit,  Barry,  in 
theyear  1763,  r^olved  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  world,  and  came 
to  Dublin,  bringing  with  him  the  pictures  above  mentioned, 
and  also  one  wfich  he  prized  still  more  highly — Tie  Baptism 
cftke  King  ofCasheL  These  were  all  his  valuables,  painted 
at  odd  hours  of  day,  and  through  the  long  watches  of  the  night, 
by  the  light  of  candle  ends  bought  or  stolen  from  his  mother. 
He  selected  the  year  1768  as  that  in  which  he  should  first  make 
his  appearance  in  Dublin,  because  the  Society  for  Improving 
Husbandry,  Manufactures,  and  other  Useful  Arts,**^  had  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  thenholdingan  exhibition  of  paintings, 
and  had  invited  the  co-operation  of  the  native  artists.  Barry 
determined  that  his  picture  of  Baint  Fatrici  Baptizing  tie 
^ing  (jf  Caihel  should  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
public,  and  he  accordingly  sent  in  the  work,  which  fortunately 
pleased  the  committee,  and  it  was  hung  in  an  advantageous 
position.  The  subject  selected  was  a  happy  one,  and  sug- 
girted  by  a  story  told  in  Keating's  History  of  Ireland.  The 
King  is  stated  to  have  been  anxious  for  baptism  after  having 
heard  a  sermon  from  Saint  Patrick,  who  ordered  water  to  be 
brought,  and  whilst  pouring  it  upon  the  head  of  the  monarch, 
the  Saint  nnintentionallv  allowed  the  pointed  end  of  his 
crosier  to  fall  upon  the  foot  of  the  royal  convert,  and  the 
weight  of  the  crosier  forced  it  through  the  flesh.  The  guards 
rash  forward  to  seize  the  supposed  offender,  and  this  is  the 


*  For  an  accoant  of  this,  and  the  earlier  Philosophical  Society,  from 
vhich  the  present  Bojal  Dublin  Society  has  sprung.  Bee  laisa 
QvAATXBLT  Rbyobw,  Vol.  II.  pp.  503-514. 
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UnMDtcd  tbM  yon  did  not  pursue  jour  cluaical  itndiei  ftrther,  u 
joa  are  now  deprired  otmaaj  noble  lubjecta  far  painting  joa  would 
otherwiM  bave  had.  Tou  ma;  remember,  that  to  Homer's  descrip- 
tioD  contwned  in  two  or  three  lines,  Fhidiaa  acknowledged  himwilf 
indebted  for  the  so  much  celebrated  statue  of  the  Oljmpian  Jore. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  there  is  a  Isrge  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  your  art  in  the  descriptions  of  our  three  great  English  poets, 
Spenser,  Shakspears,  and  Milton,  not  to  mention  the  number  of  ex- 
cellent subjects  in  the  Scriptures." 

Thus  inatriict«d  he  commenced  hia  London  life,  and  aflei 
having  studied  there  for  a  year,  he  was  advised  by  Sir  Joshoa 


Seynolds  to  pay  a  visit  to  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
'  mens  of  the  old  masters  there  preserved,  particularly 
the  paintines  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.    The  journey  to  Bome  coda 


not  De  undertaken  withoot  considerable  expense,  and  Burk^ 
knowing  the  poverty  of  Barry's  condition,  offered  to  pay  bis 
travelling  charges  to  that  city,  and  promised  to  settle  the  sum 
of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  upon  him  during  his  continuance 
there  as  a  student.  His  route  to  Borne  lay  through  France, 
and  he  passed  onward  by  the  smiling,  pleasant  land  of  sunny 
Burgundy,  with  clustering  vines,  and  cattle-covered  steeps; 
he  copied  some  pictures  in  the  Paris  galleries,  and  sent  to 
Burke  a  very  clever  painting  of  ^^afttJer  drinking  the  Potion, 
after  the  ^reat  picture  of  La  Sueur. 

His  life  in  Borne,  like  his  life  at  all  other  places,  was  one 
continued  battle  with  his  superiors  and  with  his  fellow 
pupils.  Beynolds  advised  him  to  study  those  subjects  which 
could  not  fail  to  elevate  his  style,  and  imbue  his  mind  with 
noble  conceptions  of  art  and  of  its  objects.  These  were  sug- 
gestions worthy  of  the  great  President  writing  upon  bis 
own  profession ;  and  Burke,  in  cautioning  Barry  against  the 
too  ardent  employment  of  his  fancy  and  of  his  intellect,  thus 
counsels  him: — 

"You  whose  letter  would  be  the  best  direction  in  the  world  to  any 
other  painter,  want  none  yourself  from  me,  who  know  little  of  the 
matter.  But  as  yon  were  always  indulffent  enough  to  tiear  my  hu- 
mour under  the  name  of  advice,  you  will  permit  me  now,  my  dear 
Barry,  once  more  to  wish  you,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  to  contract 
the  circle  of  your  studies.  The  extent  and  rapidity  of  your  mind 
carries  you  to  too  great  «  diversity  of  things,  and  to  the  completion 
of  a  whole,  before  you  are  quite  master  of  the  parts,  in  a  d^ee  equal 
to  the  dignity  of  your  ideas.  This  dispo^tion  arises  from  a  generou 
impatienoe,  which  is  a  fault  almost  characteristic  of  great  genjtu. 
Bat  it  is  a  fault,  neverthelasi,  and  one  which,  I  am  sure,  yon  will 
correct— when  yon  ooniider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  meenaiuc  ia 
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jour  profession,  in  which,  however,  the  dbtinctive  part  of  the  art 
consists,  and  without  which  the  first  ideas  can  only  make  a  good 
critic— 4iot  a  painter." 

Borne  was  to  Bany,  as  it  is  to  all  gennine  artists,  a  sacred 
depository  of  every  prodaction  of  genius,  at  the  imitation  of 
which  he  strives  as  the  g^reat  object  of  his  life.  The  spirit 
which,  in  after  years,  distingaished  Barry,  was  very  evident 
CTen  at  this  early  period.  The  contempt  of  all  authority,  the 
dishke  to  all  the  dogmatism  of  older  professors,  the  hatred  of 
academies,  all  the  wli,  odd  peculiarities  of  his  disposition, 
were  the  canses  of  anxiety  and  of  dissatisfaction  to  his  friends ; 
and  whilst  exciting  their  compassion  or  their  anger,  he  appears, 
lumself,  to  have  been  entirely  unconscious  of  his  position.  He 
wrote  most  feelingly  of  the  fate  of  a  brother  artist  wno  had  been, 
in  many  points  of  conduct,  most  similar  to  Dimself.  Burke,  who 
dreaded  the  injury  which  might  spring  from  this  most  unhappy, 
because  unnoticed  infirmity  of  character,  watched  every  phase 
of  Barry's  mind,  and  endeavoured,  by  his  advice,  to  guara  him 
from  the  evils  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  wrote  to  him  frequently,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  the 
following  noble  passages  appear : — 

"  Until  very  lately,  I  had  never  heard  anything  of  tout  proceedings 
from  others ;  and  when  I  did,  it  was  much  less  than  I  had  known 
from  yourself — ^that  yon  had  heen  upon  ill  terms  with  the  artists  and 
▼irtaosi  in  Borne  without  much  mention  of  cause  or  consequence.  If 
^on  haTC  improved  these  imfortunate  quarrels  to  your  advancement 
m  joor  art,  you  have  turned  a  very  disagreeable  circumstance  to  a 
▼erj  capital  advantage.  However  you  may  have  succeeded  in  this 
nnconmion  attempt,  permit  me  to  suggest  to  you^  with  that  friendly 
liberty  which  you  have  always  had  the  goodness  to  bear  from  me,  that 
jon  cannot  possibly  have  always  the  same  success,  either  with  regard 
to  jour  fortune,  or  your  reputation.  Depend  upon  it,  that  you  will 
find  the  same  competitions,  the  same  jealousies,  the  same  arts  and 
eabals,  the  emulations  of  interest  and  of  fame,  and  the  same  agitations 
sad  passions  here,  that  you  have  experienced  in  Italy ;  and  if  they 
have  the  same  effect  on  your  temper,  they  will  have  just  the  same 
effects  on  your  interest — and  be  your  merit  what  it  will,  you  will 
never  be  employed  to  paint  a  picture.  It  will  be  the  same  in  London 
as  at  home»  and  the  same  in  Wris  as  in  London  ;  for  the  world  is 
prettv  nearly  alike  in  all  its  parts :  nay,  though  it  would  perhaps  be 
t  little  inconvenient  to  me,  1  had  a  thousand  times  rather  you  should 
fix  jonr  residence  in  Rome  than  here«  as  I  should  not  then  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  a  genius  of  the  first  rank 
lost  to  the  world,  himself,  and  his  friends — as  I  certainly  must  if  you 
do  not  assume  a  manner  of  acting  and  thinking  here  totally  different 
from  what  your  letters  from  Rome  have  described  to  me.    That  you 
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tutve  hkd  jnat  aubjecta  of  indiKTiBtiDn  >Iw«^  and  of  Miger  ofteo,  I 
do  no  wwft  doabt.  Who  can  Uve  in  the  world  withont  (ome  trial  of 
bii  patience?  But  believe  nie,  id;  dear  Barrjr,  that  the  inni  with 
which  the  ill  diepositionB  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  [be 
qnalitiei  with  which  it  i<  to  be  reconciled  to  m,  and  we  reconciled  to 
it,  we  moderation,  geotleneM,  a  tittle  indulgence  to  others,  and  ■ 
great  deal  of  dittrust  of  ourselrefl, — wbicharenotqoalitic*  of  a  mean 
spirit,  as  aome  maj  pouibi;  think  them,  but  virtues  of  a  great  ud 
noble  kind ;  and  such  ai  dignify  our  nature  aa  much  as  the;  contri- 
bute to  our  rspoae  and  fortune ;  for  nothing  can  be  lo  unworthj  of  • 
weli-composed  Bonl  as  to  pass  awa;  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations— 
in  snarlingaad  scufBing  with  everj  one  about  us.  Again  and  agsiii, 
my  dear  Barrj,  we  must  be  at  peace  with  our  species — if  not  for 
their  sake*,  ;et  verj  much  for  our  own.  Think  what  mv  feeling) 
mtist  be,  from  mj  unfeigned  regard  to  you,  and  from  my  wishes  thtt 
your  talents  might  be  of  use,  when  I  see  what  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence must  be  of  vour  persevering  in  what  has  hitherto  been  your 
course  ever  since  I  Knew  you,  and  which  you  will  permit  me  to  trsce 
out  to  you  before-hand.  You  will  come  here,  jou  will  observe  wlut 
the  artists  are  doing,  and  you  will  sometimes  apeak  a  disapprobation 
in  plain  words,  and  sometimes  in  a  no  less  expressive  silence.  By 
degrees  yon  will  produce  some  of  your  own  works.  They  will  he 
variously  criticised  ;  you  will  defend  them  ;  you  will  abuse  those  that 
have  attacked  you  ;  expostulations,  discussions,  letters,  possibly  chal- 
lenges, will  go  forward  ;  jou  will  shun  your  brethren — they  will 
shun  you.  In  the  mean  time,  gentlemen  will  shun  your  friendship 
for  fear  of  being  engaged  in  your  quarrels ;  you  will  fall  into  dis- 
tresses which  mil  onl^  aggravate  your  disposition  for  farther  quar- 
rels i  you  will  be  obliged,  for  muntenance,  to  do  any  thing  for  any 
body ;  your  very  talents  will  depart  for  want  of  hope  and  encourage- 
ment ;  and  you  will  go  out  of  the  world  fretted,  disappointed,  ind 

Amonffst  his  brother  artiste  he  was  neither  poptilsr  nor  un- 
|)opular,  out  in  Smith's  gossiping  Life^NoUeitm*  the  follov- 
ing  story  is  told : — 

"  Barry  the  historical  painter,  who  was  extremely  intimate  with 
Nollekens  at  Rome,  took  toe  liberty  one  night,  when  Uiey  were  about 
to  leave  the  Kngbsh  Coffee  House,  to  ezchanre  hats  with  him. 
Barry's  hat  was  edged  with  lace,  and  Nollekens  was  a  very  shabby 
plain  one.  Upon  his  returning  the  bat  next  morning,  he  was  re- 
quested by  Nollekens  to  let  him  know  why  he  left  him  his  gold  laced 
bat — '  WLy,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  Joey,'  answered  Barry, 
■  I  fully  expected  assassination  last  night,  and  I  was  to  have  b«eD 
known  by  my  gold  laced  bat.'  This  villainous  transaction,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  Nollekens,  I  have  often  heard  him  relate, 
and  he  generally  added, '  Its  what  the  Old  Bailey  people  would  call 
a  true  bill  against  Jem.'  "* 

*  Smyth's  Life  of  NolIakttiB,  Vol.  I.,  p.  8. 
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This  siorj,  in  oar  mind,  is  little  better  than  a  gross  and  un- 
fonnded  Msebood,  entirely  opposed  to  all  Barr/s  habits,  and 
lepresenting  him  in  a  most  shameful  and  degrading  positi  n. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1770,  our  painter,  having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  left  Eome  for  England,  and  visited  all  the 
galleries  of  note  or  reputation  upon  his  ronte.  At  Turin  he 
was  disappointed  in  tJie  Guidos,  and  "  Bubens,  Bembrandt, 
Teniers,  and  Vandyke  were  without  the  pales  of  his  church/' 
At  Milan,  he  went  to  see  Da  Yinci's  Last  Supper,  but  found 
the  picture  in  the  process  of  cleaning  and  repainting.  This, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  roused  Barry's  anger,  and  he  argued 
with,  and  lectured  the  monks  for  their  baroarism. 

He  arrived  safely  in  London,  and  as  his  time  had  been  fully 
employed  in  Borne,  he  found  the  advantages  which  spring 
bom  the  cultivation  of  literature  in  connection  with  art.  He 
bad  written  a  very  able  treatise  upon  Gothic  architecture,  and 
had  prepared  notes  of  great  value  upon  the  artistic  skill  of  the 
ancients ;  from  the  latter  he  afterwards  derived  those  argu- 
ments which  he  employed  in  refuting  the  theories  of  Winkel- 
mann.  He  had,  during  these  five  years,  done  very  little  per- 
ceptible, or  likely  to  add,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  to  his 
lepntation,  but,  in  the  quiet  hours  of  his  own  peculiar  and 
brooding  thonghtfulness,  he  had  laid  up  the  seeds  of  those  grand 
harvests  of  genius,  in  after  years  to  flourish  so  gloriously.  There 
was  not  a  beauty  in  any  famous  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture 
nnnotieed  by  him ;  he  copied,  in  out-line,  aU  the  great  statues 
of  Borne,  and  so  intent  was  he  upon  his  studies  that  he  painted 
only  two  pictures  in  oils  during  his  five  years  of  pujnlage — 
PhiiodetU  and  Adam  and  Eve.  Thus,  in  the  slow  and  toil- 
some pn^ress  of  his  earlv  studies,  he  curbed  his  fancy,  and  in 
the  **  ever-living  Art,''  his  soul  acknowledged  a  superior  in 
the  might  of  dead  genius,  breathing  again  in  its  own  bright 
creations ;  amidst  the  galleries  of  Bome  he  learned  to  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  ancient  art,  and  measuring  his  cotemporaries 
bj  the  standard  of  the  antique,  he  despised  their  noblest  efforts. 
With  him  the  ancient  masters  were  gods,  their  pictures  and 
theb  statues  were  alone  worthy  of  his  regard,  he  would  be  their 
high  priest,  and  that  feeling  which,  in  the  breasts  of  other  men, 
would  have  been  but  admiratioui  became,  in  his  fervid  soul, 
extaticism  and  idohtry . 

Thus  formed  in  mind  he  arrived  in  England ;  Burke  was 
abll  hiB  friend,  as  firm  and  genial  as  ever ;  and  to  prove  that 
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hia  life  ib  Boine  had  not  beea  mispent,  Baxry  prepared  to 
startle  the  irorld  vith  a  picture,  as  ambitious  and  grand  in  its 
subject,  as  a  young  painter  could  possibly  select.  He  vaa  re* 
solved  that  his  work  should  exhibit  all  the  graces  of  form,  all 
the  charms  of  beauty,  all  the  clever  combinations  of  sky,  and 
vater,  and,  sun-ligh^  and,  daring  to  match  himself  with  the 
mightiest  masters  of  antiquity,  he  painted  Feniu  Biting  Jrom 
the  Sea. 

His  next  picture  was  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  but,  in  the  year 
177S,  the  artistic  knowledge  of  the  English  people  was  as  uncul- 
tivated and  as  unrefined  as  their  taste  in  dress  or  in  gastronomy. 
Mauchester,  and  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and  Edinbu^h,  and 
Dublin,  possess  now  their  annual  exhibitions  of  Fainting  and 
of  Sculpture ;  Art-Unions,  Mechanics  Institutes,  and  popular 
Literary  Associations,  have  refiued  the  minds  of  our  people ; 
and  that  which  was,  eighty  years  ago,  but  a  wonder,  "  the 
effect,"  as  Johnson  said,  "  of  novelty  upon  ignorance,"  is  now 
an  object  of  attraction  and  of  honest  laudable  gratification  to 
the  minds  of  our  intelligent  mechanics.  The  causes  of  this 
change  are  so  many  and  so  various,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
specify  them ;  but  the  importation  of  foreign  works  of  art,  the 
progress  which  the  popuhtr  mind  and  free  education  ever  make 
in  a  free  country,  are  the  chief  sources  whence  springs  the  ad- 
vancement in  public  taste.  That  Barry  lived  before  his  tim^ 
none  who  know  the  history  of  his  life-struggle  can  doubt.  His 
views  of  art  difiered  from  those  of  the  leading  painters  of  his 
age;  his  unbending,  uncouciliating,  disposition,  repelled  many 
amateurs  who  might  have  a^^eed  with  his  theory  in  part,  bot 
he  was  then  as  dogmatic  in  requiring  credence  for  all  his 
theories  of  painting,  as  in  after  years  he  became  when 
demandirg  belief  for  all  the  teachings  of  his  religion. 

His  painting  of  Adam  and  Hve,  which  he  had  commenced 
in  Italy,  but  finished  in  England,  was  equally  unlucky  with 
his  two  earUer  paintings  in  salting  the  public  taste ;  and  when 
some  few  years  afterwards  he  painted  his  Death  of  Oeneral 
Wo^e,  all  the  world  stared,  at  the  fancy  of  representing  a 
general  and  soldiers  of  the  time  of  Geoi^  the  Third  con- 
tending naked  against  the  enemy.  Had  Barry  been  less  ori- 
ginal, or  had  he,  like  Bobert  Southey,  been  content  that  his 
productions  should  live  in  the  minds  of  some  half  dosen  men 
of  his  own  time,  whilst  hoping,  nay  believing,  that  the  next 
generation  would  fully  appreciate  his  objects  and  his  merits, 
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he  would  have  been  a  happy  man.  Bat  Barry  was  not  of  th» 
cast  of  mind^  he  loved  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  and  aiming 
at  the  brightest  conceptions  of  beauty  and  of  grace,  matching 
his  mind  and  hand  against  the  grandest  of  those  mighty 
princes  of  art  who  had  lived  in  the  ages  when  the  gift  of 
genius  was  richer  than  the  birth*right  of  a  principality,  when 
hncj  was  more  powerful  in  securing  interest  with  the  great 
than  the  gold  of  the  king  or  the  sword  of  the  warrior ;  and 
as  the  untaught,  nnused,  tasteless  public  turned  from  Barry's 
pictures  silently  or  disparagingly,  he  snarled  at  the  success, 
and  at  the  practices  of  his  brother  artists,  who  were  more  wise 
in  their  appreciation  of  that  which  brought  patrons  to  their 
studios,  even  whilst  condemning  the  taste  of  their  sup- 
porters. 

Reynolds  was  the  chief  painter  of  the  day ;  every  man 
whose  influence  in  the  worloi  of  fashion,  or  in  the  world  of 
literature  could  advance  his  pretensions,  or  could  back  his 
quarrel,  was  his  friend.  Johnson,  and  Garrick,  and  ^Gold- 
smith, and  Beauclerk,  and  Burke,  were  his  constant  guests^ 
and  yet  with  one  so  powerful  as  this,  Barry  could  contend  bit- 
terly and  fiercely.  Living  alone ;  absorbed  in  the  practice  of 
his  art ;  dreaming  of  what  his  position  might  be  could  he  but 
restore  the  grand  style  of  painting  which  his  heart  so  wor- 
shipped ;  fancying  in  his  lonely  hours  that  some  Egeria  whis- 
pered of  Ceime,  and  in  the  dim  vista  of  some  far-off  future 
pointed  to  a  wreath  more  splendid  than  that  of  Michael 
Angdo,  or  more  brilliant  than  that  of  Bubens,  he  looked 
vith  contempt  upon  Beynolds's  productions,  and  sneered  at 
him  as  "  a  man  wno  painted  faces.''  Barry  was  not  ungrate- 
fol,  but  his  pride  in  his  art  blinded  him  to  his  own  interests, 
snd  even  to  the  dictates  of  friendship.  Doctor  Brocklesby, 
who  was  his  sincere  admirer,  perceived  that  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  pursued,  must  eventually  injure  both  his  fame  and 
his  chances  of  advancement ;  he  knew  that  portrait  painting 
was  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  art  to  which  Barry  could  in 
that  age  apply  himself,  and  seeing  the  painter's  unwillingness 
to  devote  himself  to  the  more  money-making  pursuit  of  his 
profession,  he  induced  Burke  to  sit  to  Barry  for  his  portrait. 
Bat  although  Burke  readily  and  good-naturealy  consented,  the 
psinter  would  see  some  slight  in  the  manner  of  his  at- 
tendance at  the  sittings.  Burke  frequently  went  to  Barry's 
house,  and  though  he  always  found  him  at  home,  he  was  too 

16 
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much  engaged  to  devote  himself  to  the  portnit  of  his  best 
friend,  and  moet  illostrioiu  sitter,  stating  that  it  vas  impossible 
for  him  to  take  a  sittuig  without  a  previous  notice  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  many  calls,  Burke  grew  wear;  of  dangling 
in  the  studio  of  the  man  whom  he  had  served,  and  accordmglj 
wrote  to  him,  stating  that  he  had  offered  to  sit  at  the  reqnest 
of  Doctor  Brocklesby,  and  had  called  at  the  hours  he  thought 
most  suitable  to  Barry's  convenience,  and  most  adapted  to  his 
own  leisure.  To  this  letter  Bany  tent  the  following  charac- 
teristic reply  :— 

■'  Sir — It  IB  Bome  time  lince  I  have  found  it  necessarj  to  triin 
mjBelf  in  EDch  dispositions  and  babits  of  mind  as  were  in  R17  jndg. 
ment  best  calctUated  to  canj  me  with  quiet  and  ease  through  a 
■itnation  everj  waj  encompassed  with  thorns  and  difficoltiea  :  and  I 
did  flatter  mjsetf  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  bj  this  time  to  meet 
any  attack  npon  mr  qniet  with  a  proportionable  degree  of  patience 
and  serenity  of  mind.  Bnt  I  have  been  mistalten  :  forjonr  letter  has 
vexed  nte,  it  has  exoeedinglT  vexed  me.  There  are  passagee  in  it 
which,  perhaps,  you  can  exnlam,  and  which  I  wish  30a  would  ;  indeed, 
the  whole  cast  and  ironical  air  of  it  seemed  to  be  meant  as  tm 
hut  I  am  not  (I  thank  Qod  for  it)  in  any  misfortunei  and  if  I  was,  it 
is  with  diScuttj  I  can  brine  myself  to  believe  that  you  would  be 
inclined  to  add  anything  to  toe  weight  of  it;  and  ret  Toa  teU  me 
*  that,  knowiiw  vou  had  no  title  to  natter  yourself  with  the  ramty  of 
being  paJnted  Dy  so  eminent  an  artist  as  I  am,'  yon  mention  <  my 
being  particnlariy  Imowing  in  the  value  sad  duties  of  friendship,' 

you  talk  of 'your  very  sincere,  though  unlearned  homage' 

talents  and  acquirements.' — What  am  I  to  understand  frt 
If  i^is  the  language  of  contempt  and  anger,  why  it  is.  so,  and  how 
eomes  it  of  aU  people  in  the  world  to  be  addressed  to  nie  ?  Snrdy 
there  most  be  something  in  jour  mind ;  what  is  it?  1  aboold  he 
glad  to  know  it  in  its  full  extent,  and  permit  me  to  say  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  ignorance  of  any  matter  that  is  likely  to  make  a 
breach  between  ns.  As  to  Dr.  Broeklesby's  picture,  it  is  a  miserable 
Mibjeot  to  be  made  the  ground  of  a  quarrel  with  nie.  I  will  paint  it, 
aa  I  always  was  earnestly  inclined  to  do,  when  I  can  get  a  atttins 


should  not  be  found  convenient,  1  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  of  complaint  on  any  side,  as  1  am  resolved  not  to  ^il  what  I 
have  done. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

Jamks  Babbv. 
July  11,1774." 


my  great 
^tl"  - 
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Id  answer  to  this  piece  of  folly  Barkc  wrote  as  follows : — 

**  Sir— I  hare  been  honored  with  a  letter  from  tou>  written  in  a 
•tjle  which,  from  most  of  m  j  acquaintances,  I  should  have  thought  a 
littie  singuUr.  In  return  to  an  apology  of  mine  for  an  unseasonable 
iatmsioDy  couched  in  language  the  most  respectful  I  could  employ, 
jroa  tell  me  that  I  attack  you,  and  endeavour  to  make  a  quarrel  with 
jou.  You  will  judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  matter^  and  of  this 
mode  of  expression.  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  offering  myself  to 
sit  for  my  picture  on  Saturday  last,  I  could  not  possibly  mean  to 
offend  you.  When  you  declined  the  offer  in  the  manner  in  which  yom 
declined  offers  of  the  same  kind  several  times  before,  I  confess  I  felt 
that  such  importunity  on  my  part,  and  on  such  a  subject,  must  make 
me  bok  rather  little  in  the  eyes  of  others,  as  it  certainly  did  in  my 
own.  The  desire  of  being  painted  is  one  of  the  modes  in  whicn 
rinity  sometimes  displays  itself.  I  am,  however,  mistaken,  if  it  be 
one  of  the  fashions  of  that  weakness  in  me.  I  thought  it  necessary, 
on  bemg  dismissed  by  you  so  often,  to  make  you  at  length  some  apo- 
logy for  the  frequent  trouble  1  had  given  you.  I  assured  you  that 
my  desire  of  sitting  solely  arose  from  my  wish  to  comply  with  the 
polite  and  friendly  request  of  Doctor  Brocklesby.  I  thought  I  should 
06  the  more  readily  excused  on  that  account  by  you,  who,  as  you  are 
s  man  informed  much  more  than  is  common,  must  know,  that  soma 
attention  to  the  wishes  of  our  friend  even  in  trifles,  is  an  essential 
amoqg  the  duties  of  friendship :  I  had  too  much  value  for  Doctor 
Brocuesby's  to  neglect  him  even  in  this  trivial  article.  Such  was  my 
^logy.  Tou  find  fault  with  it,  and  I  should  certainly  ask  your 
pardon,  if  I  were  sensible  that  it  <Ud  or  could  convey  anything  offen« 
ave.  When  I  speak  in  high  terms  of  your  merit  and  your  skill  in 
jovr  art,  you  are  pleased  to  treat  my  commendation  as  irony.  How 
jnctly  the  warm  (though  unlearned  and  ineffectual)  testimony  I  have 
iKHroe  to  that  merit  and  that  skill  upon  all  occasions,  calls  for  such  a 
reflexion,  I  must  submit  to  your  own  equity  upon  a  sober  considera- 
tion. Those  who  have  heard  me  speiJc  upon  that  subject  have  not 
imaffined  my  tone  to  be  ironical ;  whatever  other  blame  it  may  have 
mented.  I  have  always  thought  and  I  always  spoke  of  you  as  a  man 
of  anoommon  genius,  and  I  am  sorry  that  my  expression  of  this  sen- 
timent has  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  your  approbation. 
In  future,  however,  I  hope  you  will  at  least  think  more  favorably  of 
my  sincerity ;  for  if  my  commendation  and  my  censure  have  not  that 
qoality,  I  am  conscious  they  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them. 
In  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  you  refuse  to  paint  the  picture  except 
npon  certain  terms.  These  terms,  you  tell  me,  are  granted  to  all 
other  painters.  They  who  are  of  importance  enough  to  grant  terms 
to  gentlemen  of  your  profession,  may  enter  into  a  discussion  of  their 
reality  or  their  reasonableness.  But  I  never  thought  my  portrait  a 
business  of  consequence.  It  was  the  shame  of  appearing  to  think  so 
by  my  imporiumty  that  gave  you  the  trouble  of  my  apology.  But 
that  I  may  not  seem  to  sin  without  excuse,  because  with  knowledge, 
I  must  answer  to  your  charging  me,  that  '  I  well  know  that  much 
more  b  required  by  others,'  that  you  think  fiur  too  highly  of  ray 
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iaioid«dlg«  in  tUs  particnlar.  I  know  do  inch  thing  by  any  exporience 
of  my  own.  I  faave  been  painted  in  mv  life  fire  timea ;  tiric«  in 
little  and  three  timet  in  lar^-  Tbe  late  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the  late 
Hr.  Siason  painted  tbe  miniatures.  Hr.  Worltdge  and  Sir  Joihns 
Reynolds  painted  tbe  rest.  I  assnre  you,  upon  my  bonor,  I  nerer 
gave  any  of  these  gentlemen  an^  regular  previouj  notice  wbatsoerer. 
They  condescended  to  live  with  me  without  ceremony ;  and  they 
painted  me,  when  my  friends  desired  it,  at  such  timet  ai  I  casDalh 
went  to  admire  their  performances,  and,  jutt  as  it  mutually  ttutea 
m.  A  picture  of  me  is  now  pwnting  for  Mr.  Thrale  bj  Sir  Joibna 
Reynolds,  and  in  this  manner,  and  thii  only,  I  will  not  presume  to 
n,j,  that  the  condetcension  of  tome  men  forms  a  rule  for  others.  I 
know  that  extraordinary  drility  cannot  be  clumed  as  a  matter  of 
strict  justice.  In  that  view,  probably,  you  may  be  right.  It  is  not 
for  roe  to  dispute  with  yon.  I  have  ever  looked  up  with  rcTcrence 
to  merit  of  all  kinds  ;  and  have  learned  to  yield  snomission  even  te 
the  caprices  of  men  of  great  parts.  I  shall  certainly  obey  your  com- 
tnands ;  and  send  you  a  regular  notice  whenever  I  am  able.  I  have 
done  so  at  times ;  out  having  been,  with  great  mortification  to  myidf, 
obliged  once  or  twice  to  disappoint  you,  and  having  been  aa  often 
disappointed  by  your  engagements,  it  was  to  prevent  this,  that  I 
have  offered  you  (I  may  freely  say]  every  leisure  hour  that  I  have 
*    '  d  in  mv  own  possession,  for  near  two  years  past.    I  think 

saessed  of  tl    '    '  '       "         '  »     •  ■  ■  .  . 


a  person  possessed  of  the  indulgent  weakness  of  a  friend,  would  have 

~iven  creait  to  the  irregviarily  of  the  calls  of       '■"'' 

D  my  assuring  him  so  fteqnently  of  the  fact. 


given  credit  to  the  irrrgviarity  of  the  calls  of  mv  little  occupations, 

assuring  him  so  fteqnently  of  thefact.     TnereareezpressioDS 

r  letter  of  so  very  extraordinary  a  nature,  with  regard  to  your 


beingfVeefromany  misfortune,  that  I  think  it  better  to  pass  them  over 
in  silence.     I  do  not  mean  to  quarrel  with  you,  Mr.  Barry';  I  do  not 

rrrel  with  ray  friends.  Tou  say  a  picture  is  a  miserable  antjject 
it ;  and  you  say  right.  But  if  any  one  should  have  a  diffbrenee 
with  a  painter,  some  conduct  relative  to  a  pieture  it  as  probable  a 
natter  for  it  as  any  other.  Tour  demanding  an  explanation  of  a 
letter,  which  was  itself  an  explanation,  has  given  yon  tbe  trouble  of 
this  lone  letter.  I  am  alwayt  ready  to  give  an  account  of  my  con- 
duct, I  am  sorry  tbe  former  account  I  gave  vou  should  have  offen- 
ded. If  this  should  not  be  more  successful  let  the  business  end 
there.  I  could  only  repeat  again  my  admiration  of  yonr  talents,  my 
wishes  for  yonr  luccess,  my  sorrow  for  any  misfortune  that  should 
befal  you,  and  my  shame,  if  ever  so  trifling  a  thing  as  a  buajneas  at 
nine  should  break  in  upon  any  order  you  have  establithed  in  an  em- 
ployment to  which  yonr  parts  give  a  high  degree  of  importance.  I 
am,  with  tbe  greatest  truth  and  respect.  Sir, 
Tour  most  obedient 

And  most  bumble  servant, 

BpxnxD  Bvuut,** 

This  letter,  so  kind  End  so  considerate,  coDTinced  Barr^  of 
the  error  into  which'  he  had  IslOsn,  and  the  portrait  was  paint< 
ed,  close  in  resemblance,  able  and  artistic  in  execution. 
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Continuing  still  to  adhere  to  his  old  design  of  reviving  the 
great  school  of  historic  painting,  he  next  produced  Mercury 
Inventing  the  Lyre,  and  Nareusue  Admiring  Himeelf  in  the 
Water.  Whilst  engaged  upon  the  former  work,  Burke  said 
to  him,  "  What  are  you  now  painting  V*  Oh  I  but  this  little 
slight  thing/'  said  Barry,  pointing  to  the  picture,  *'  it  is  young 
Hercuiy  inventing  the  Lyre.  The  God,  you  know,  found  a 
tortoise-shell  at  break  of  day  on  the  sea-shore,  and  fashioned 
it  into  a  fine  instrument  of  music/'  "  I  know  the  story," 
re|died  Barke,  *'  such  were  the  fruits  of  early  rising — he  is 
an  industrious  deity  and  an  example  to  man.  I  will  give  you 
a  companion  to  it:  Narcissus  wasting  time  looking  at  himself 
in  the  fountain,  an  image  of  idleness  and  vanity .*'  The  Nar- 
cissus was  painted  upon  this  hint,  but  is  lost  to  the  world ; 
Mercury  is  still  considered  one  of  Barry^s  best  productions, 
the  god  stands  upon  the  shore  with  the  tortoise-shell  in  his 
haod;  he  strikes  one  of  the  fibres  still  remaining  extended 
across  it,  and  bendiug  to  catch  the  sound,  which  his  own 
fingers  have  awakened,  be  designs  the  Lyre  ;  Cupid,  who  had 
stolen  behind,  at  the  same  moment  forming  the  like  concep- 
tion, presents  him  with  another  chord — his  own  bowstring. 

In  the  year  1775  Barry  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Beal 
and  Imaginary  Obstructions  to  the  Prepress  of  Art  in  England, 
one  of  the  most  able  essays  which  had  to  that  period  appeared 
opon  the  subject  of  painting  in  these  kingdoms.  Its  origin, 
like  that  of  most  of  Barry's  writings,  was  wounded  pride  and 
disappointed  ambition.  From  the  time  when  Barry  had  gazed 
apon  the  w^onders  and  the  glories  of  Sistine  Chapel,  he  had 
longed  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul  for  some  happy  opportu- 
nity of  transmitting  a  noble  record  of  his  genius  and  of  his  ability 
to  the  future.  In  the  year  1778  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paol'a  had  agreed  to  leave  the  ornamenting  of  their  Cathedral  to 
the  Boyal  Academy,  to  which  body  they  had  also  committed  the 
power  of  selecting  such  painters  as  they  should  tliink  qualified 
to  execute  historical  pictures  of  a  size  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  higL  It  was  also  intended  to  erect  some  monuments 
within  the  churchy-one,  in  particular,  to  Pope  was  mentioned, 
and  the  sculptor  was  to  be  paid  by  subscription,  and  by  a  benefit, 
from  Dmry-lane  Theatre  :  6arry,  it  should  be  observed,  was  the 
person  who  proposed  this  plan  to  the  Academy  some  short  time 
after  he  had  been  admitted  an  Associate.  He  writes : — '^  I 
had  long  set  my  heart  upon  it,  as  the  only  means  for  establish* 
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hig  a  solid  mKilj  taste  for  real  art,  in  place  of  oar  contempt' 
ible  paasion  for  the  daubing  of  inconsequential  ituDgs,  por- 
traits of  dogs,  landscapes,  &e. — things  which  the  mind,  which 
ia  the  seal  of  art,  having  no  concern  in  them,  have  hitherto 
served  to  disgrace  ns  over  all  Europe."  This  project  of 
adorning  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Faal's  at  the  expense  of  the 
Boyal  Academicians  was  not  carried  oat,  as  it  waa  met  by  the 
atrennoaa  opposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Ixindon  ;  bnC  we  may 
mention  that  the  subject  chosen  by  Barry,  for  his  own  painting, 
was  Christ  rejected  by  the  Jews  when  Pilate  be^ed  his  release. 

Distracted  as  his  mind  must  necessarily  have  been  whilst 
this  proposed  adornment  of  St.  Faol's  was  under  considera- 
tion, he  was  forced,  working  aa  he  did  for  bread,  to  paint  his 
ainm  and  AekiUet  at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas  per  figure. 
The  picture  was  minted  for  a  Mr.  Palmer,  at  the  aoove  men- 
tioned price,  as  Barry  wrote  to  the  6uke  of  Richmond  when 
about  to  paint  a  picture  for  his  Grace. 

But,  although  tlie  Bishop  of  London  was  not  willing  to 
permit  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's,  either  gratuitously  or  for 
money,  yet  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Commerce,  were  quite  prepared  to  sobmit 
their  rooms  iu  the  Adelphi  to  the  pencil  and  to  the  broah  of 
those  artists  who  had  been  anzioas  to  display  their  ability  in  the 
adornment  of  the  Cathedral.  These  intentions,  however,  were 
not  at  that  particular  period  carried  out,  and  it  was  whilst 
disappointed  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  whilst  neglected,  as  be 
fancied,  by  Burke,  whilst  slighted  and  harassed  by  his  brother 
Academicians,  that  Barry  wrote  his  Inquiry  into  the  Real  and 
Imaginary  Obstrnctions  to  the  Progress  of  Art  in  England, 
to  which  we  have  referred.  In  this  work  his  chief  ob- 
jects were  the  overturning  the  visionary  theories  of  Montes- 
quiea  and  of  Winkelmann,  and  the  vindication  of  his  own 
views  of  Art.  He  proved  that  climate  and  mce,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  have  in  no  respect  injured  eiflier 
the  poetic  faculty  or  the  full  development  of  artiatic 
genius.     And  he  was  right — England  does  not   possess,  and 

frobably  never  may  possess,  a  Bubens,  a  Micha^  Angelo,  a 
aul  Veronese,  or  a  Ouido,  but,  to  say  that  her  race  or  her 
climate  are  devoid  of,  or  inimical  to,  genius  or  fancy,  is 
simply  to  foi^t  the  grandeur  of  Milton,  the  magic  of  Spenser, 
and  the  immortality  of  Shakspeare.  Whether  we  consider 
Barry's  essay  as  a  defence  of  the  position  of  Art  in  England,  or 
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as  the  chief  contribotion*  of  the  Boyal  Aoademy  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Kne  Arts^  it  is,  in  all  respects^  worthy  of  its 
nQtbor,  and  of  the  society  of  which  he  was  an  Associate. 

At  length  the  Society  of  Arts  agreed  to  accept  his  offer  of 
decorating  their  room ;  he  agreed  to  fulfil  his  promise  at  his 
own  expense,  the?  giving  him  only  full  and  free  scope  for  his 
judgment,  free  admission  at  all  times  to  his  work — ^the  Society 
to  furnish  him,  free  of  charge,  with  the  necessary  models. 

When  he  made  this  offer  he  possessed  in  all  the  world  but 
sixteen  shillings ;  he  had  grown  cool  and  formal  with  Edmund 
Burke,  and  thus  circumstanced  he  commenced  his  six  years' 
hibor  on  the  Adelphi  rooms.  Of  these  pictures  the  following 
accurate  description  has  been  given  : — 

**  The  subject  which  he  selected  for  illustration  was  Human  Im- 

He 

le  ar- 

full 

of  inconvenience,  imDerfection  and  misery,  and  we  follow  fiim  through 
MTeral  gradations  ot  culture  and  happiness,  which,  after  our  proba- 
tionarj  state  here,  are  finally  attended  with  beatitude  or  uiIsott.  The 
first  is  the  story  of  Orpheus ;  the  second,  a  Harvest-home  or  llianks- 

Oto  Ceres  and  Bacchus;  the  third,  the  Victors  at  Olympia;  the 
,  Navigation,  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Thames ;  the  nfth,  the 
Distribution  of  Premiums  in  the  Society  of  Arts;  and  the  sixth, 
Elysium,  or  the  State  of  Final  Betribution.  Three  of  these  subjects 
are  poetical;  the  others  historical/  He  commenced  these  works  in  1777, 
ind  finished  them  in  1783.  A  short  description  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
The  first  picture  represents  Orpheus  as  the  founder  of  Grecian 
civilization,  uniting  in  one  character  the  I^slator,  divine,  philoso- 
pher, poet,  and  musician.  He  stands  in  a  wild  and  savage  country, 
surrounded  by  people  as  uncultivated  as  their  soil,  to  whom,  as  mes- 
senger of  the  gods,  he  is  pouring  out  his  song  of  instruction,  accom* 
pamed  by  the  music  of  the  lyre.  The  hearers  of  this  celestial  delegate 
are  umied  with  clubs,  and  clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ;  they  have 
courage  and  strength,  by  which  they  subdue  lions  and  tigen :  but 
thej  want  wisdom  tor  their  own  protection  and  for  that  of  their  off- 
spring. In  illustration  of  this,  a  matron  is  seen,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  door  of  her  hut,  milking  her  goat,  while  her  children  are 
about  to  become  the  prey  of  a  lion ;  two  horses  are  run  down  by  a 
tiger;  and  a  damsel,  carrying  a  dead  fawn,  leans  on  the  shoulder  of 
h^  male  companion.  *  I  wished  to  elance/  said  the  painter, '  at  a 
matter  often  observed  by  travellers,  which  is,  that  the  value  and  esti- 
mation of  women  increase  according  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of 
society,  and  that  among  savage  nations  they  are  in  a  condition  little 
better  than  the  beasts  of  burden.'  In  the  distance,  Ceres  descends 
on  the  world,  and  bv  the  side  of  Orpheus  lie  pa|>er,  an  eff^,  a  bound 
lamb,  and  materials  for  sacrifice.    Tlie  second  piece  exhibits  a  dance 
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r  joutht  >nd  nuudena  round  the  terminBl  figure  of  Pmi.  On  om 
de  ^pean  tfae  f&ther  of  ths  hsrveit  feait,  with  a  vhite  staff  or 
utic  sc^tre  in  hii  hand,  accompanied  bj  his  wife ;  on  the  other  is 
group  of  peasants,  carousing  amid  rakea  and  plonghi,  aod  frnita 
id  flowers ;  while  behind  the  whole,  two  oxen  are  seen  drawing  ■ 
lad  of  corn  to  the  threshing-floor.  Geres,  Bacchus,  and  Pan,  orer- 
tik  fW)m  the  clouds  this  scene  of  innooent  feetiTitj.  A  farm-bouse, 
itb  all  its  in-door  and  outdoor  economy,  is  there.  Love,  too,  and 
vriage  mingle  in  the  scene :  children  abound  i  rustic  eames  are 
>t  forgotten  ;  and  sged  men  repose  on  the  ground,  appUutfiii^  sports 
I  which  they  can  no  longer  participate.  The  third  picture,  the 
'owning  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympian  games,  shows  the  judge* 
lated  ou  a  throne,  bearing  the  Llcenesses  of  Solon,  Lycnreua,  and 
her  legislators,  and  trophies  of  Salamis,  Marathon,  and  Ther- 
opylfe.  Before  them  pass  the  victors  crowned;  people  are  crowd- 
g  to  look  on  them.  The  heroes,  poets,  sages,  and  philosophers  of 
reece  are  present.  Pindar  leads  the  chorus :  Hiero,  of  Syracuse, 
Hows  in  his  chariot :  Diagoras,  the  Bhodian,  is  borne  round  the 
adium  on  the  shoulders  of  his  lictorious  sons:  Pericles  is  seen 
■eakin^to  Cimon  ;  while  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,andEuripides  listen, 
id  Anstophanea  laughs  and  scoffs.  The  fourth  piece  descends  to 
odern  times,  and  the  scene  is  lud  at  home.  The  Thames  triumphs 
the  presence  of  Drake,  Raleigh,  Cabot,  and  Cooke.  Hercurj,  as 
ommerce,  accompanies  them  ;  and  Nereids  are  carrying  articles  of 
anufacture  and  industry.  Some  of  these  demi -celestial  porters  »re 
ore  sportive  than  laborious,  and  others  still  more  wanton  than 
lortive.  At  music  is  connected  closely  with  all  matters  of  jov  and 
iumph  Burney,  the  composer,  accompanies  Drake  and  Raleigh,  aod 
leers  them  with  his  instrument.*  The  fifth  picture  is  a  meeting-  of 
le  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  discoursing  on  the  mannfoctures, 
>mmerce,  and  liberal  pursuits  of  the  country,  and  distributing  the 
mual  premiums.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
stitution,  male  and  female,  with  the  gratuitous  addition  of  Johnson 
id  Burke.  The  sixth  picture  is  a  view  of  Elysium.  Mental  Culture 
inducts  to  Piety  and  Virtue,  and  Piety  and  Virtue  are  rewarded  bj 
amortal  Happiness.  In  a  picture  forty-two  feet  long,  the  artist  had 
<om  for  the  admission  of  many  of  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  n». 
ins.  Oreece  and  Rome,  France,  Italy,  and  England,  sapplied  him 
rgely  t  and  be  has  endeavoured  to  bring  together  the  chief  of  their 
stinguished  sons  in  one  connected  group,  over  which  a  splendor  is 
led  from  between  the  wings  of  angek." 

Whilst  these  pictures  were  being  painted,  Bany's  feelings 
id  become  softened;  and,  happy  in  the  exhibition  of  his 
eniua,  he  had  begun  to  team  that  frieuds  are  worthy  of  kind 
ords  and  of  kind  thoughts.  It  was  when  the  punter  had 
lus  grown  reasonable  that  Burke  proposed  to  him  they  sbould 

*  Beferring  to  this  introduction  of  Dr.  Borne;  amongst  the  Kymphi^ 
Dowager  said  to  the  painter—"  Mr,  Barry,  I  don't  like  to  ks  Dr. 
urne;  dabbling  amongst  a  group  of  naked  girls  in  a  borse-poud,' 
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diDetogether^  and  Barry  consented^  provided  that  the  statesman 
would  dine  at  his  house.  Barke  argued,  and  joined  him 
at  his  residence,  number  86  Castle-street.  It  was  a  poor 
place,  but  in  the  dining  room  there  hung  the  sketches 
of  the  Adelphi  pictures,  and  the  unfinished  painting  of 
Pmiora,  The  walls  and  ceiling  were  damp  and  cracked, 
the  look  of  poverty  was  upon  all  the  house,  but  the  beefsteak 
had  been  bought,  and  brought  home  from  Oxford  Market  by 
Barry  himsfli^  and,  putting  into  Burke's  hands  a  tongs,  he 
requested  the  orator  to  ''  look  to  the  steaks''  whilst  he  went 
to  fetch  the  porter.  Qniese  were  sad  and  poor  phases  in  the 
Kfe  of  a  great  genius — it  is  easy  to  excite  laughter  by  recount- 
ing them ;  it  requires  no  great  wisdom  to  understand  that 
Burke  may  have  stepped  down  from  his  path  to  visit  Barry's 
humble  house ;  but  Barry  was  content  to  be  a  poor  man,  to 
paint  small  pictures,  such  as  Lear^  the  Birth  of  Venus,  Job,  the 
Ikaih  of  Chaiham  ;  to  labor  at  slight  and  hurried  engravings, 
that  he  might  pay  for  bread  to  support  existence  whilst  com- 
pleting the  Adelphi  pictures  gratuitously. 

At  length  they  were  finished,  and  exposed  to  the  public 
criticism.  He  had  prepared  an  exposition  of  his  views,  and  a 
defence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  embodied  those  views 
in  the  paintings  thus  exhibited,  and  he  published  it  upon  the 
same  mj  that  the  Adelphi  rooms  were  opened.  The  best, 
the  wisest,  and  the  most  critical  men  of  the  age  thronged  the 
chambers ;  so  much  curiosity  had  been  excited,  so  many  hopes 
and  fears  had  been  raised,  that  all  the  London  world  of  taste 
was  impatient  for  a  view.   Reynolds  came  and  looked^ 

" sliifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff." 

Jonas  Hanway  came,  and  having,  on  entering,  paid  a  shilling, 
laid  down  a  guinea  when  leaving  the  room.  Lord  Aldborough 
wrote  that  the  painter  had  grasped  "  all  the  perfections,  com- 
bined all  the  qualities  of  Baphael,  Titian,  Guido,  and  the  most 
celebrated  artists  of  the  Grecian  and  Soman  schools/'  Boswell 
was  enraptured  and  fancied  himself  a  painter,  because  he  was  a 
fiiend  of  Barry ;  and  the  great  old  Samuel,  having  shambled 
and  rolled  around  the  appartments,  said  to  Bozzy,  as  they  sat 
after  tea  at  Miss  Burney's — "  Sir,  whatever  the  hand  may  have 
done,  the  mind  has  done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there 
which  you  find  no  where  else.'*  The  Earl  of  Buchan,  who'  was 
always  willing  to  be  a  penny  Msecenas,  promised  grand  things 
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lO  th«  painter  of  these  great  piotnrea,* — end  so  the  wortd 
'eceived  the  labor  of  six  vean — the  labor  of  six  yean  spent 
n  poverty  so  gnawing,  that  Barry  had  entreated  the  Soaet; 
if  Arts  to  allow  him  some  small  pittance  soffici^t  to  support 
ife,  whilst  he  gave  up  all  his  powers  to  the  adornment  of 
,heii  room.  We  may  judge  how  pressing  his  wants  mnst  have 
)een  when  he  could  oend  hia  proad  spirit  to  make  tlm  reqnes^ 
ind,  failing  in  it,  to  ask  Sir  George  Saville  to  secure  for  him,  by 
lubscriptions,  one  hondred  pounds  per  annum  during  the  two 
rears  he  expected  to  be  employed  in  the  completion  of  his 
vork,  the  money  to  be  repaid  when  the  task  was  accomplished. 
The  Society  at  first  refused  to  ad  ranee  any  money  winterer; 
>ut  before  the  completion  of  the  pictures  tliey  presented  Bany 
rith  two  sums  of  fifty  guineas,  a  gold  medal,  and,  when  all  the 
rork  was  accomplished,  they  handed  him  two  hundred  pounds. 
Id  the  year  1782,  Bartr,   whilst  engaged  on  the  most  im- 

Kirtant  part  of  the  Adelpni  pictures,  was  elected  Professor  of 
ainting  to  the  Boyal  Academy.  He  neglected  the  duties  of 
lis  appointment,  and  it  became  the  nuenmble  office  of  Sir 
loshna  Beyuolds,  as  the  President,  to  represent  the  impro> 
[triety  of  this  neelect  to  the  erring  Professor.  Barry,  always 
irilling  to  quairel  with  Beynolds,  said — "  If  I  had  no  mwe  to 
lo,  in  the  course  of  my  lectures,  than  produce  such  poor  mis- 
:aken  stuff  as  yoor  IHtcovrui,  I  shonla  soon  have  them  ready 
!br  reading." 

His  first  lecture  on  painting  was  delivered  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1784,  to  a  very  l^i^  audience,  and  of  the  six  diseourses 
fonniag  the  course,  not  one  is  unblemished  by  abuse  of,  or 
ineers  at,  bis  cotemporaries ;  even  Beynolds,  who  was,  aa  Fre- 
ndent,  obliged  to  eit  and  listen  to  all,  does  not  escape — but  ho 
bore  it  ui  silence— sometimes  he  pretended  to  sleep— bnt 
laid,  he  "  fell  asleep  only  at  the  personalities" — here  he  shifted 

*  This  Earl  of  Bnchsn  wu  a  rerj  abinrd  nobtenuu ;  be  &Ddcd 
biiDKlf  the  patron  of  art  (uidlit«ntiire.  Lord  Cockbnm  telli  k  lan^uble 
itoi7  of  hi»  pett}'  rage.  la  ihe  twcntj-flfth  number  of  tbe  Edinborgh 
Review  Jeffrey  wrote  r  notice  of  "  CeTalloB  on  the  French  Uinrpstioa 
in  S[HUD,"  which  gare  great  offeoce  to  a  certiuu  daa  of  politiisiiu. 
Lord  Cockburo  write* ;  "  The  lute  Ebj-1  of  Buchan,  not  a  itnpid,  but  a 
reiy  raio  and  fbolUh  man,  made  the  doorof  hi«  home  In  George't^itreet 
be  opened,  and  the  CeTSlloa  nnmber  be  hud  down  on  the  innermott  part 
ot  tbe  floor  of  hi*  lobbj,  and  then,  after  all  thia  prniaratioD,  hii  Loiddiip 
personally  kicked  the  book  ont  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  wliere  be 
left  it  to  be  trodden  iota  the  mud  i  which  he  had  no  donbt  miut  be  the 
hteof  the  whole  worli — after  this  openptoof  of  hiihigh  diwppro^tion." 
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the  trompet  jadidously.  Barry  [nraiaed  the  old  masters  in  his 
lectures  and  dispraised  the  new^  jost  as  in  the  Adelphi  pictures^ 
he  placed  his  friends  in  Elysium  and  his  foes  in  Tartams. 

His  fife  as  a  professor  was  neither  happy  nor  dignified,  he 
qnaneUed  with  all ;  and  when  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
the  accumulated  money  of  the  Academy  should  be  set  asidciCame 
to  be  debated,  Barry  proposed  that  it  should  be  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  collection  of  the  old  masters,  Bevnolds  wished  that 
it  should  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  his  own  gallery  of 
pictures.  Thus  he  found  continual  causes  of  dispute,  and 
though  erer  arguing  for  the  advancement  of  that  which  he 
oonsidered  truth,  yet  his  advocacy  of  art  was  more  injurious  to 
its  real  interest  and  dignity  than  the  worst  efforts  of  the  most 
determined  opponent. 

Bany  had  resolved  to  render  the  Adelphi  pictures  a  source 
of  as  much  emolument  as  the^  could  be  made  to  render,  and 
thus  repay  himself  for  the  six  years  of  poverty,  labor,  and 
application  which  he  had  devoted  to  them.  He  accorcUngly 
published  the  prospectus  of  a  series  of  engravings  of  the  sub* 
jects :  they  were  hurriedly,  roughly,  and  coarsely  executed,  and 
as  he  had  solicited  subscriptions,  many  of  those  who  had  sub- 
scribed upon  the  reputation  of  his  name,  were  grievously  dis- 
appointed when  the  copies  were  transmitted  to  them.  Barry 
became  vexed  at  the  comments  of  his  supporters,  and  to  Noi- 
lekens,  who  said  to  him,  '  Well,  Jem,  I  have  beeji  very  suc- 
cessful for  you  this  week ;  1  have  got  you  three  more  subscribers 
for  your  pnnts,''  the  painter  snarled,  and  damnins  him,  desired 
that  he  would  mind  his  own  business — ^if  people  wished  for 
copies  of  his  engravings,  they  knew  where  he  lived,  and  could 
caU,  damn  them. — ^To  a  subscriber  who  objected  to  the  style  of 
the  prints,  Barry  said,  ''Can  you  tell  me.  Sir,  what  you  did 
expect?''  The  reply  was  conclusive,  ''More  finished  engrav- 
ings.'* The  objection  to  the  style  of  these  engravings  was 
more  galling  than  may  at  first  appear  natural,  but  it  should  be 
undentood  that  Barry,  who  was  the  painter  of  the  original 
pictures,  was  also  their  engraver,  and  printed  them,  with  his 
own  bands,  at  his  own  press. 

At  this  period  he  had  begun  to  learn  the  advantages  that 
money  can  bestow,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  two  exhibitions  of 
his  paintings,  granted  to  him  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  he  had 
derived  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds :  the  sale  of  his  en- 
gravings of  these  pictures  produced  him  two  hundred  pounds 
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more ;  Lord  fiomDcr  presented  him  with  one  hundred  goineu 
for  a  portrait  introduced  into  one  of  (he  Adelphi  pictures ;  one 
hundred  pounds  were  bequeathed  to  him,  as  the  "  Painter  of 
the  vork  upon  Human  Culture  in  the  Adelphi,"  bj  Timoth; 
Holies;  Lord  Badnor  sent  bim  a  cheque  for  tifty  pounds,  and 
after  the  labor  and  thought  of  forty-five  years,  James  Barry  was 
enabled,  by  these  sums,  to  pttichase  for  himself  an  annuity  of 
sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Either  from  aSectatioa  or  from  poverty — it  might  have  been 
from  ne^gence  or  careleesnesB — he  had  b^un  to  grow  mean 
and  slovenly  in  drera ;  his  houae,  as  Burke  d^ribed  it, 
was  misersble  and  dilapidated,  and  yet  he  waa  now,  what  be 
had  ever  before  been,  careful  of  bis  money,  and  anxions  to 
secure  those  appointments  which  he  believed  to  be  lucrative. 
He  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  that  he  might  be  made 
painter  to  the  Ordnance  department — he  found  that  this  was 
the  oEQce  of  a  house-painter.  He  asked  for  the  post  of  eer- 
jeant-painter  to  the  court,  and  learned  that  the  emolument  waa 
only  eighteen  pounds  per  aunnin,  and  thus,  upon  his  sixty 
pounds  annuity,  and  thirty  pounds,  bis  salary  as  Professor  of 
Fainting  in  the  Eoyal  Academy,  he  lived,  and  painted,  and 
quarrelled. 

In  the  year  1791  Sir  Josbua  Reynolds  died,  and  at  his  death 
Barry  forgot  all  resentment,  and  spoke  an  lionest,  hearty,  euli^ 
to  bis  memory.  It  was  a  great  change,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Tbomond,  the  niece  of  Sir  Joshua,  as  a  tribute  of  regard, 
presented  to  Barry  that  chair  in  which  Oliver  Goldsmith  and 
Samuel  Johnson  had  sat  whilst  their  portraits  were  being 
taken — the  chair  in  which,  as  on  a  throne,  Mrs.  Siddons,  so 
noble,  80  graceful,  and  withal  so  womanly,  had  sat  whilst  Bey* 
nolds  painted  her  as  the  Tuaoic-Muse.* 

In  addition  to  Barry's  ninety  pounds  per  annum,  he  de- 
rived about  fifty  pounds  a  year  from  the  sale  of  engraved  co- 

*  Tbia  liitDoaB  picture  is  now  in  the  Dnlirich  Qidlerr.  Many  of  our 
readen  laaj  know  it  trozt  Hnward's  eagraTiag,  pubUshed  in  the  year 
I787i  and  dcdtcatcd  to  the  king.  Upon  the  edge  of  the  petticoat,  ajid 
conTolved  in  iu  ornamental  border,  the  worda  *'  Joshua  Reynolds,  pinsjt, 
1784"  appear.  When  Mrs.  Siddons  perceived  lliie,  etifl  Mud,  "  What  ao 
odd  place.  Sir  Joshos,  to  place  yoor  name  !"  He  replied,  "  Surely,  Hra. 
Sddont,  you  can  haTo  no  objection  that  an  old  friend's  name  ahonld  go 
down  to  po»terity  at  tlie  tail  of  your  petticoat."  At  Barry's  aaction 
the  chtdr  above  mentioDed  wu  purchased  by  Sir  Tboma*  Lawrence; 
it  is  now,  ««  beliave,  the  property,  as  it  tboold  be,  of  the  Bayal  Aewleiiiy. 
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pies  of  his  pictures ;  and^  rich  in  the  possession  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  annually,  he  devoted  himself  to  those  specula* 
tions^  and  to  those  branches  of  art  loved  by  him  so  continuously 
and  so  ardently.  He  was,  if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  a  metaphy- 
sical painter — the  Dante  of  the  brush;  and  in  this  frame  of 
mind  he  designed  to  paint  the  Progress  of  Theology,  of  which 
his  world-known  picture.  Pandora,  was  the  first  of  the  intended 
series,  and  his  unfinished  sketch.  The  Progress  of  the  Mosaic 
DoHrines^  the  second  and  the  last.  The  one  proves  how 
thoroughly  the  hand  would  have  supported  the  bright  fancies 
and  tile  noble  conceptions  of  the  glowing  mind ;  the  other, 
in  its  pitiable  immaturity,  makes  us  feel  with  Wordsworth^— 


*'  Things  incomplete,  and  purposes  betrayed, 
Make  sadder  transits  o'er  xmtli's  mvstic  glass. 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed" 

His  next  effort  was  the  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  It 
appeared  in  the  year  1797 ;  and  as  in  it  he  stated  his  firm 
conviction  to  be,  that  whenever  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
judgment  of  the  members  of  the  Boyal  Academy  upon  any 
subject  connected  with  art,  the  vote  of  each  member  shoula 
be  guaranteed  as  to  its  integrity  b^  an  oath.  This,  of  course, 
roused  all  the  ire  of  the  Academicians ;  and,  without  informing 
Barzy  of  their  intention,  they  laid  before  the  King  their 
charges  against  him,  and  their  complaints  of  his  conduct  ob- 
tain^ the  roval  sanction  for  his  dismissal.  To  this  proceeding 
Nollekens,  always  honest,  outspoken,  and  true-hearted,  was  the 
only  dissentient. 

From  this  period  Barry  was,  for  many  months,  in  thought 
and  acts,  a  lunatic.  His  house  was  plundered  on  two  occa- 
sions, and  he  accused  the  Academicians  of  being  the  robbers; 
or  he  said,  if  they  were  not  the  plunderers,  being  too  cowardly 
for  honse-breaking,  the  inciters  and  abettors  of  more 
vulgar,  but  more  courageous  rogues.  All  who  met  him  at 
this  period  considered  him  insane.  £obert  Southey  wrote  to 
Samuel  Tavlor  Coleridge — "  I  saw  Barry,  the  painter,  poor 
fellow !     ne  is  too  mad  and  too  miserable  to  laugn  at.'' 

In  his  sixty-fifth  year  he  was  the  recipient  of  an  annuity 
poichased  from  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  with 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  the  product  of  his  various 
cihibitioDSj  and  of  the  sales  of  his  pictures  and  engravings. 
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Kstr-five  years  old,  aad  possessing  but  on  annuity  of  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  pounds  I — ^The  moral  is  grave,  and  proves 
that  genius  nus-ased  or  ill-used  is,  after  all,  a  gift  in  no  respect 
calcnlated  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  its  posaeasor.  We 
do  not  lament  Barry's  years  of  want,  or  his  life  of  poverty ;  wo 
do  not  claim  for  the  man  of  genius  the  luzuiy  of  repiaing,  or 
the  jojB  of  fancied  martyrdom.  Barry  never  considered  his 
poverty  djsgracefnl,  or  a  subject  of  regret ;  in  the  practice  of 
his  art,  in  observing  the  growth  beneath  his  hand  of  those 
conceptions,  grand,  and  graceful,  and  lovely,  there  grew  aroond 
him,  in  his  pictures,  mind-children,  in  which  he  saw  his  dreams 
of  art  take  shape,  and  at  the  completion  of  the  Adelphi  paint- 
ings— when,  above  all.  Pandora  was  presented  to  the  world — 
his  hours  of  gloom,  and  sadness,  and  want— even  his  conflicts 
with  the  Academy — were  forgotten,  and  in  tbe  glowing  forms 
his  band  had  designed  he  saw  the  glory  of  hia  Iiie-~tbe 
triumph  of  his  intellect. 

He  was  anxions,  at  the  period  of  the  Irish  Union,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  eigualizatioit  of  that  event  by  painting  a  picture 
emblematic  of  the  subject.  Whether,  if  he  had  lived  till  now, 
he  would  hold  the  opinions  of  O'Connell  or  Montgomery 
Martin  we  know  not;  but  he  wrote  to  WiUiam  Fitt,  in  the 
year  IKOO,  stating  bis  anxiety  to  employ  himself  upon  the 
pictures-explaining  that  he  meant  to  make  Peace  and  Har- 
mony the  presiding  deities  of  the  work,  and  continued  :^ 


"  I  h»Te  made  ■  deiEgn  tor  a  |riettire  and  an  MigraTiiig  on  the  mb- 

C:  of  th'e  bapp;  unioo  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  anion 
been  long  the  desideratum  of  all  well  informed  and  ^ood  people, 
and  was  unfortunatelj  overlooked  and  neglected  in  the  reiffn  or  James 
I.,  when  the  abilities  of  Sir  John  Davies  were  emploTCiT  in  settling 
the  aliUrE  of  that  kinplom.  However,  by  the  long  withboldins  and 
delay  of  thi*  great  national  blauung,  in  bong  reBerved  tar  our  timeA. 
and  for  the  glor;  of  jour  adminiatration,  the  most  desirable  opportu- 
nit;  is  thus  afforded  to  me  of  employing  mj  art,  and  such  ^ilitiea  as 
I  may  happen  to  possess,  in  the  commemoration  of  this  glorioos 
achievement,  and  of  the  hero  b;  whom  it  was  achieved.  SuraW  there 
nerer  was  nor  conld  be  a  Hoi;  Union  more  pregnant  with  feliatr  and 
blessing  of  everj  kind,  and  made  up  of  more  naturally  cordi^  and 
ooalescin^  materials,  than  that  which  you  have  thns  happily  effected. 
As  my  mmd  has  been  strongly  impressed  with  this  persuasion  and 
those  feelings,  the  above-mentioned  design  for  a  picture,  and  an  en- 
graved print,  has  emanated  from  me,  accompanied  with  more  venna- 
tas,  unction,  and  happy  adaptation,  than  will  be  found  in  aay  thin; 
else  which  I  have  hitherto  done." 
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This  offer  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  favor 
of  the  Minister.  Barry,  as  we  have  seen,  was  neither  a  flunkey 
nor  a  time-server^  and  believing  that  art,  like  literature,  re- 
quired but  genius  and  integrity  in  its  possessor  to  render  it 
noble,  and  himself  respected,  conld  fiilly  agree  with  those  who 
fed  no  shame  in  the  motto — 

*^  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena/' 

Thus  thought  Spenser — ^thus  thought  Shakespeare — ^thus 
thought  Horace — ^thus  thought  Homer — ^thus  all  whose 
minds  were  their  wealth,  and  but  their  only  wealth — 
never  whined  at  the  want  of  patronage,  the  want  of  ap- 
predatbn,  or  the  envious  malice  of  their  time.  Bariv  pos- 
flessed  as  noble  a  mind  as  these ;  but,  in  his  pride-racked  soul, 
peace  and  forbearance  found  no  resting-place ;  even  religion  in 
his  old  age,  became  a  subject  of  fierce  dispute ;  and,  in  the  rage 
of  his  wild  dogmatism,  he  too  often  forgot  the  wise  maxim 
of  a  great  exemplar  in  his  church,  St.  Francis  de  Sales — "  A 
good  Christian  is  never  outdone  in  good  manners.^' 

His  services  to  art  in  these  kingdoms  are  very  considerable; 
his  LeUer  to  the  Dilettanti  Society  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
collection  and  opening  of  the  Gallery  of  Orleans  pictures  to 
the  world,  from  which  exhibition  we  may  date  the  improved 
taste  for  art  amongst  our  people.  But  his  contempt  of  por- 
trait painting  was  in  the  highest  degree  absurd.  Had  he  con- 
fikiered  the  subject  with  the  unbias^  mind  of  a  painter,  of  a 

Kt,  of  a  philoq>her,  or  of  a  philanthropist,  he  would  have 
as  BoDcrt  Southey  when  he  wrote  thus  playfully,  but 
thoughtfully : — 

**  Helen  in  her  old  age,  looking  at  herself  in  a  mirror,  is  a  subject 
vbich  old  sonnetteers  were  fond  of  borrowing  from  the  Greek  An- 
thology. Tonng  Ladies  I  you  who  have  sat  to  Sir  Thomas,  or  any 
artist  of  his  school,  I  will  tell  vou  how  your  portraits  may  be  rendered 
more  nsefol  monitors  to  you  m  your  progress  through  life  than  the 
mirror  was  to  Helen,  and  how  you  may  derive  more  satisfaction  from 
diein  when  yon  are  grown  old.  Without  supposing  that  you  actually 
'  called  up  a  look'  for  the  painter's  use,  I  may  be  certain  that  none  of 
you  durinff  the  times  of  sitting  permitted  any  feeling  of  ill-humor 
to  east  a  wade  over  your  oountenaace ;  and  that  if  you  were  not 
eoBsdous  of  endeavouring  to  put  on  your  best  looks  for  the  occasion, 
the  pnater  was  desirous  of  catchine  them,  and  would  catch  the 
'best  be  oould.  The  most  thoughtless  of  you  need  not  be  told 
that  you  cannot  retain  the  chams  of  youthful  beauty,  but  you 
may   retain    the    charm    of   an  amiable  expression  through  life: 
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nerer  illow  yoorKlTei  to  b«  seen  with  a  wone  than  jun  wore 
for  the  puDter!  Whenever  tou  feel  ill' tempered,  remember  th«t 
jron  look  uglv  ;  and  be  assured  that  ever;  emotion  of  fi-etfulness,  of 
■ll-humor,  of  anger,  of  irritabilitj,  of  impatiencp,  of  pride,  hsn^hti- 
DeMf  enTj,  malice,  anj  mtlciud,  any  ancharitable,  anj  tmgeneron* 
feeling,  leMens  the  liLceneu  to  joor  picture,  and  not  onlj  deforms  jod 
while  it  laita,  but  leavei  ita  trace  behind ;  for  the  efiect  of  the  paa- 
sioDS  upon  the  face  i»  more  rapid  and  more  certain  than   that  of 

Or  if  Barry  did  not  bold  these  opinions,  he,  as  a  Botnan  Ca- 
tholic, and  as  a  believer  in  the  watching  of  guardian  angels, 
must  have  felt  with  Leigh  Hant,  who  writes : — 

«Mr.  Haxlitt  ha«  Raid  somewhere,  of  the  portr^t  of  a  beantiM 
female  with  a  noble  countenance,  that  it  eeema  •«  if  an  nnbandaome 
action,  would  be  impossible  in  ita  praaenca.  It  ii  not  ao  much  for 
restraint's  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  diffusiveness  of  heart,  or  the  going 
out  of  ourselves,  that  we  would  recommend  pictures;  but,  among- 
Other  advantages,  this  also,  of  reminding  ni  of  our  duties;  would 
doubtless  be  one  ;  and  if  reminded  with  charity,  the  effect,  though 
perhaps  sraali  in  most  instances,  would  still  be  something.  We  have 
read  of  a  Catholic  monej-lender,  who,  when  he  was  ^oing  to  cheat  a 
customer,  always  drew  a  veil  over  the  portrait  of  his  favorite  saint. 
Here  was  a  favorite  vice,  far  more  influential  than  the  favorite  saint; 
■od  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  money-lender  was  better  for  the 
saint  than  he  would  have  been  without  him.  It  left  him  futh  in 
something;  he  was  better  for  it  in  the  intervals;  he  would  have 
treated  his  daughter  the  better  for  it,  or  his  servant,  or  hia  dog- 
There  was  a  bit  of  heaven  in  his  room, — a  sun-beam  to  shine  into  a 
corner  of  hia  heart, — however  he  may  have  shut  the  window  against 
it,  when  heaven  was  not  to  look  on.  The  companionship  of  anything 
greater  or  better  than  ourselves  must  do  us  good,  unless  wa  are'  des- 
titute of  all  modesty  or  patience.  And  a  picture  is  acompaiuon,aiid 
the  next  thing  to  the  presence  of  what  it  represents. ' 

At  len^h,  on  the  6th  of  Febroar;,  1806,  Barrj  felt,  for  the 
Brat  time  in  his  life,  seriously  indisposed,  and  was  seized,  with- 
out forewarning,  by  his  fatal  illness.  Of  his  death  and  last 
hours,  Bobert  Sonthey  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  I  knew  Barry,  and  have  been  admitted  into  his  den  in 
his  worst  (that  is  to  say,  his  maddest)  days,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed upon  his  Pandora.  He  wore  at  that  time  an  old  coat 
of  green  baize,  but  from  which  time  had  taken  all  the  green  thkt  in- 
crustations of  punt  and  dirt  had  not  covered.  His  wig  wasone  which 
fou  might  suppose  he  had  borrowed  from  a  S(  "  '  '~ 


>n  grey  hair.     He  lived  a) 
inf  he  I 


house  which  was  never  cleaned  ;  and  he  slept  in  a  bedstead,  with  no 
other  furniture  than  a  blanlcet  nailed  on  tbe  one  side.     I  wanted  him 
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to  nat  me.    *  No/  he  said,  '  he  would  not  go  oat  by  daj,  because  he 
could  not  spare  time  from  his  great  picture ;  and  if  he  went  out  in 
the  ereniDg,  the  Academicians  would  wajlay  him  and  murder  him.' 
Id  this  solitary,  sullen  life  he  continued  till  he  fell  ill,  very  probably 
for  want  of  food  sufficiently  nourishing ;  and  after  lying  two  or  three 
days  under  his  blanket,  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  crawl  to  his 
own  door,  open  it,  and  lav  himself  down  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  on 
which  he  had  written  his  wish  to  be  carried  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Carlisle  (Sir  Anthony),  in  Soho  Square.    There  he  was  taken  care 
of;  and  the  dangrer  from  which  he  had  thus  escaped,  seems  to  have 
cured  his  mentJd  hallucinations.    He  cast  his  siouffh  afterwards; 
appeared  decently  dressed  in  his  own  erey  hair,  and  mixed  in  such 
society  as  he  liked.     I  should  have  told  you  that,  a  little  before  his 
illness,  he  had,  with  much  persuasion,  been  induced  to  pass  a  night 
at  some  person's  house  in  the  country.    TiVhen  he  came  down  to 
breakfast  the  next  momine,  and  was  asked  how  he  had  rested,  he 
said,  remarkably  well,  he  had  not  slept  in  sheets  for  many  years,  and 
rtttlly  he  thought  it  was  a  very  comfortable  thing.     He  interlarded 
his  conversation  with  oaths  as  expletives,  but  it  was  pleasant  to  con- 
verse with  him;  there  was  a  frankness  and  animation  about  him 
which  won  eood  will  as  much  as  his  vigorous  intellect  commanded 
respect.     There  is  a  story  of  his  having  refused  to  paint  portraits, 
ana  sajing,  in  answer  to  applications,  that  there  was  a  man  in  Lei- 
eester«square  who  did.    But  this  he  said  was  false ;  for  that  he  would 
at  any  time  have  painted  portraits,  and  have  been  glad  to  paint  them. 
God  bless  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  S." 

He  died  upon  the  22nd  day  of  February,  in  the  sixtj-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  By  the  Royal  Academy  his  death  was 
onnoticed;  the  Society  of  Arts  allowed  his  body  to  be 
placed  in  their  room,  which  his  hand  had  adorned,  and  from 
vhich  it  was  borne  to  St.  Paul's,  where  it  now  moulders, 
oommemorated  by  a  monument,  for  the  erection  of  which  Sir 
Bobert  Peel — the  first  baronet — paid  two  hundred  pounds. 

We  have  already  named  a  few  of  Barr/s  chief  pictures; 
there  is,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Fine  Art  Gallery  of  the  Bojal 
Dublin  Society,  an  original  picture  painted  by  him,  representing 
the  scene  in  Cymbeline,in  which  lachimo  watches  Imogen  sleep- 
ing. Barry^s  writings,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  prefixed,  were 
pabUshed  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  in  the  year  1809,  by  Cadell 
and  Davies,  London.  They  should  be  on  the  book-shelves, 
and  the  principles  which  they  contain  in  the  mind,  of  every 
artist  who  desires  to  advance  his  profession. 


*  Southey's  Life  and  Correspondenoe,  Vol  VI.,  p.  54. 
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We  have  selected  this  pardcnlar  period  fot  the  pablintion 
of  our  memoir  of  Barr;,  because  the  time  seems  to  ns  pecu- 
liarly appropriate.  Ninety-three  yeara  ago  he  came  to  Dablia 
for  the  purpose  of  eihibitiog  his  picture  of  St.  Patrick  Bap- 
tizmg  the  King  of  Cathel ;  he  placed  it  in  the  room  of  the 
Dubhn  Society ;  he  became  a  pupil  of  their  schools,  and  brought 
honornpon  them  bvluslife-kDora.  Prom  his  days  to  the  present, 
manv  distinguishea  men  have  gone  forth  from  that  school,  aod 
in  the  hme  of  the  Irish  bom  painters  and  scolptors,  the 
Booiety  may  well  feel  prond  of  their  el^ves.  Amongst  the  many 
students  of  promise  vho  now  attend  the  drawing-school,  and 
school  of  design,  amongst  the  thousands  of  our  yonths  who 
will,  within  the  next  three  months,  throng  the  halls  and  gal- 
leries of  oar  Crystal  Palace,  there  will  be  many  who  possess  a 
taste,  if  not  a  genins,  for  painting  and  for  scalptare.  As  thc^ 
panse  before  the  grand  pictures,  ancient  and  modem,  that  may 
grace  the  walls;  as  they  linger  before  Carry's  Imogen,  and 
recall  the  stm^les  of  his  life,  let  them  remember  wisely  his 
self-denial,  his  patient  toil,  his  lonely  studies,  his  honest-hearted 
love  of  all  the  noble,  manly,  traits  of  his  fellow-men,  and  his 
honorable  care  in  all  matters  of  debt  and  of  money ;  let  them 
recollect  the  high  dignity  of  the  painter's  art,  noble  as  the 
poef  8,  inspiring  as  the  musician's,  called  in  other  days  to  aid 
God's  Priest  in  exciting  the  languid  devotion  of  the  mnner; 
leaving  to  posterity  the  likeness  of  great  heroes,  or  transmitting 
to  the  future  those  goddess  features,  the  beauty  which  "  makes 
beautiful  old  rhym^"  till  the  world  knows  not  whether  there 
dwells  a  deeper  charm  in  the  glowing,  breathing,  magic  canvas  of 
the  painter,  or  in  the  glorious  bymn  that  rises  from  the  full- 
swelling  heart  of  the  poet.  1o  compare  the  poet  and  the 
painter  is  but  an  idiot's  play ;  each  in  hia  rich  boon,  heaven's 
own  gift  of  genius,  is  the  steward  of  the  Almighty ;  and  when 
there  lives  upon  the  painter's  canvas,  when  there  breathes  in 
the  poef  B  song,  some  conception  that  proves  Qod  within  oar 
breasts,  ineffable  as  in  Nature,  the  light  of  Intellect,  rising 
above  the  mists  of  mortahty,  shines  forth  in  all  the  primal 
brilliancy  of  its  origin, 

"  Add  bravely  famiih'd  all  abroad  to  fling 
The  winged  shafta  of  truth, 
To  throng  with  statel;  blooms  the  breathing  spring 
OfHope  and  Youth." 
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The  moral  of  James  Barry's  life  is  the  most  melancholy  in  all 
the  biographies  of  Art.  George  Morland,  regaining  transient 
gleams  of  intellect  through  drunkenness,  is  not  more  sad ;  but 
each  instance  proves  that  good  sense,  good  temper,  moderation 
and  patience,  must  be  combined  with  genius,  else  its  possession 
may  become  a  close-clinging,  life-long,  curse.  The  world  never 
et  trampled  true  genius  in  the  dust,  but,  alas !  true  genius 
las  but  too  often  grovelled  so  deeply  in  the  mire,  that  the  world 
has  crushed  it  unwittingly  and  unwillingly. 


i 


Art.  in.— the  STREETS  OF  DUBLIN. 

No.  VI. 

MoLEswoRTH-STREBT,  Kildare-strcct,  and  their  vicinity,  stand 
on  the  site  of  a  considerable  lot  of  ground,  known  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century  by  the  name  of  "  Moles- 
worth-fields,"  which  remained  nearly  unbuilt  upon  until 
an  act  of  parliament,  in  1725,  enabled  ^'the  right  nonorable 
hhn,  lord  viscount  Molesworth,  and  Bichard  Molesworth, 
and  the  several  other  persons  in  remainder  for  life,  when  in 
possession  of  certain  lands,  near  St.  Stephen's  Green  and 
Dawson-street,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  to  make 
leases  thereof.^'  Bobert,  first  viscount  Molesworth,  distin- 
guished by  his  writings  in  defence  of  liberty,  has  already  been 
noticed  in  our  account  of  '^Molesworth's  Court,''  in  Fishamble- 
street :  bis  son  John,  the  second  viscount,  bom  in  1679,  was, 
in  1710,  despatched  as  envoy  extraordinary  from  Great  Britain 
to  Tuscany,  and  subsequently  appointed  ambassador  at  Flo- 
rence, Venice,  and  Switzerland,  which  offices  he  held  till  his 
death,  in  1727.    Bitson  ascribes  to  him  the  song  commencing 

**  Almeria's  face,  her  shape,  her  air. 

With  charms  resistless  wound  the  heart ; 

In  rain  you  for  defence  prepare. 
When  from  her  eyes  Love  shoots  his  dart." 

Park  observes,  "  that  he  is  likely  to  have  written  more  from 
having  turned  this  so  well.''  His  successor,  Bichard,  third 
viscount  Molesworth,  designed  by  his  father  for  the  law,  fled 
from  the  Temple  to  Flanders,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
aUied  army  there  until  he  obtained  an  ensigncy,  and  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whose 
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life  he  eaved  &t  the  battle  of  Bamilliea  in  1 706,  a  circomstancc 
unfairlj  Bnppiessed  by  English  writers.  After  serving  with 
distinction  throughout  all  the  campaigns  in  Flanders,  and 
against  the  Scots  at  Preston,  be  was  appointed  lieutenant 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Ireland,  and 
field-marshal  of  hia  majesty's  forces ;  his  death  took  place  in 
1758,  five  years  sabsequent  to  which  lady  Moleaworth  and  seve- 
ral of  his  children  fell  victims  to  an  accidental  fire  in  London. 
The  building  of  Molesworth-street  was  completed  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  its  inhabitants  were  then  people 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  city.  Of  Richard  Parsons,  first 
earl  of  Bosse,  one  of  the  earnest  residents  in  the  street,  a 
writer  in  1762  has  left  the  following  notice : 

"The  late  earl  of  Rou  was,  in  character  and  disporitioD,  like  the 
hnmoroiu  earl  of  Rochester  ;  he  had  an  infinite  fnnd  of  wit,  great 
Bpirita,  and  a  liberal  heart ;  was  fond  of  all  the  vicen  whicS  the 
beau  Konde  call  pleanres,  and  bj  thoae  meaos  first  impaired  hut 
fortuDe,  as  much  a*  he  possibl;  could  do  j  and  finallj,  his  health 
beyond  repair.  To  recite  odt  part  of  bis  wit  here  is  impossible, 
thouj^h  I  have  heard  much  of  it,  hut  as  it  either  tended  to  blasphemT, 
or  at  the  best  obscenity,  it  is  better  where  it  is.  A  nobleman  could 
not,  in  so  censorious  a  place  as  Dublin,  lead  a  life  of  rackets,  brawb, 
and  midnight  confusion,  without  being  a  general  topic  for  reproach, 
aad  having  fiftj  thousand  Aults  invented  to  complete  the  number  of 
those  he  bad :  nav,  some  asserted,  that  he  dealt  with  the  devil ;  as- 
tablished  a  bell-fire  club  at  the  Eagle  tavern  on  Cork-hill  ;*  and 
that  one  Worsdale,  a  might;  innocent  facetious  piunter,  who  was 

"For  a  notice  of  this  tavern,  see  the  acconnt  of  Cork-hill,  laus 
Qni«TaBLT  E«vHw.  Vol.  II.  327.  James  Worsdale.  above  referred  to, 
studied  under  sir  Godfrey  KneUer,  with  whoM  niece  he  elop^.  "  In  the 
beginning  of  his  manhood  he  went  to  Ireland ;  where  be  met  with  more 
fuccess  as  an  artist  than  he  deserved  j  but  bis  poignant  table  chat  and 
conviviality  begat  him  many  admirers,  among  whom  lord  Sidney  atood 
the  most  ooninicnous.  It  was  his  custom,  when  a  portrait  waa  finiabed, 
and  not  paid  for,  to  chalk  the  surface  over  with  interaected  Unea,  which 
<»PWed  the  appearance  of  the  subject  being  in  prison ;  and  this  was 
uhiluted  continually  in  hia  painting  room,  until  shame  or  pride  induced 
™  part'es  concerned  to  liberate  the  effigy,  by  paying  the  artist.  I  have 
heard  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  practice  of  demanding  one  half  of 
the  nneral  snm,  at  the  first  sitting.  His  talents  as  a  painter  were  in- 
eoniiderable.  He  was  appointed  master  painter  to  the  board  of  ordnance, 
through  the  influence  of  sir  Edward  Waipole.  who  had  been  accused  of 
a  detestable  crime ;  but  Worsdale  discovered  the  conspiracy  againri  hU 

Stron  ■  honour;  and  by  great  address  and  incessant  pains  brought  tha 
hnquents  to  justice.  To  effect  this,  he  lodgrf  on  Saffron-hill,  as  a 
nay-maker,  from  Mnniter ;  and  in  the  Mint,  Southwark,  as  the  widow 
of  a  recruiting  sergeant  from  Sligo."  The  manuscript  vieer^alaccomita. 
In  oor  possession,  contain  the  following  enttiea  idative  to  Wofsdale. 
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indeed  only  the  a^nt  of  his  gallantry,  was  a  party  concerned ;  but 
what  won't  malicious  folks  say  ?  Be  it  as  it  will,  his  lordship's  char- 
acter was  torn  to  pieces  every  where,  except  at  the  g^oom  porter's^ 
where  he  was  a  man  of  honour  ;  and  at  the  taverns  where  none  sur- 
passed him  in  generosity.  Having  led  this  life  till  it  brought  him 
to  death's  door,  his  neighbour,  the  reverend  John  Madden  (vicar 
of  St.  Anne's  and  dean  of  Kilmore),  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and 
virtoe,  having  heard  his  lordship  was  given  over,  thought  it  his  duty 
to  write  him  a  very  pathetic  letter,  to  remind  him  of  his  past  life ; 
the  particolars  of  which  he  mentioned,  such  as  profligacy,  gamii^, 
drinking,  riotine,  turning  day  into  night,  blaspheming  his  Maker, 
and,  in  short,  all  manner  jof  wickedness ;  and  exhorting  him  in  the 
tenderest  manner  to  employ  the  few  moments  that  remained  to  him, 
in  penitently  confessing  nis  manifold  transgressions,  and  soliciting  his 
pardon  from  an  offended  Deity,  before  whom  he  was  shortly  to 
upear.  It  is  necessary  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  late  earl  of 
Kudare  was  one  of  the  most  pious  noblemen  of  the  age,  and  in  every 
respect  a  contrast  in  character  to  lord  Ross.  When  the  latter,  who 
retained  his  senses  to  the  last  moment,  and  died  rather  for  want  of 
breath  than  want  of  spirits,  read  over  the  dean's  letter  (which 
came  to  him  under  cover)  he  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  another  paper, 
sealed  ap«  and  directed  to  the  earl  of  Kildare :  he  likewise  prevailed 


'*  July  21,  1738,  paid  Mr.  James  Worsdale  for  drawing  your  grace's 
picture  for  Mrs.  ConoUy,  thirty  guineas- £34  2s  6d — April  24,  1740, 
paid  Mr.  James  Worsdale  for  your  grace's  picture  and  frame,  drawn  hv 
him  for  the  Royal  Hospital,  forty  guineas— £45  lOs.— April  20, 
paid  him  in  full  for  the  frame,  upon  Mr.  Dance's  enquiry  about  the 
value  of  it,  six  guineas — £6  16i.  6d."  In  a  privately  printed  satire  of 
the  year  1740,  we  find  the  following  allusion  to  the  painter : — 

**  Tho*  Woffdidale  la  for  ntire  too  obienze, 
Mnat  he  unoensur'd  arlAiIly  Drocare? 
Frequent  u  painter,  hla  empl07er*8  honao, 
And  theaoe  delode  bla  miatreaa  or  hia  ipoiiaef 
True  to  the  lorer'a  procreating  eaoaa, 
He  breaks  all  tiea,  all  hospitable  lawa, 
And  plmpa,  realsttesB,  while  hla  pencil  draws.** 

Worsdale  instituted  a  suit  for  libel,  against  James  Wynne  and  Mathew 
Qaidiner,  the  supposed  authors  of  this  satire  ;  they  were,  however,  ac- 
quitted in  the  kmg's  bench  in  February,  1742.  In  the  preceding  year, 
the  right  honorable  Luke  Gardiner,  master  of  the  revels  in  Ireland,  ap- 
pointed Worsdale  his  deputy  in  that  office,  a  post  for  which  he  was  ad- 
mirably calculated,  having  written  a  number  of  songs,  ballads,  and  the 
f<^owing  dramatic  pieces : — **A  cure  for  a  scold,"  ballad  opera,  1735. 
*'The  Assembly,"  a  farce  in  which  the  author  acted  the  part  of  "Old 
Lady  ScandaL"  "  The  Queen  of  Spain,"  a  musical  entertainment,  1744, 
••The  Extravagant  Justice,"  a  fi&rce.  •*  Gasconade  the  great,*'  tragi- 
comedy, 1750.  Many  of  the  compositions  published  as  his  owu  were 
written  for  him  by  Mrs.  Filkington.  He  died  in  June  1767,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent-gardcn,  with  the  following  epiUph  of  his 
own  composition  :-* 

"  Eager  to  get,  but  not  to  keep  the  pelf, 
A  mend  to  all  mankind,  except  hlmaeU" 
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on  the  dean's  MTTUit  to  carrj  it>  and  to  t*,y  it  ume  from  his  maater, 
which  he  vas  enconri^^  to  do  b;  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  hia  Imow- 
tog  DOthing  of  its  contents.  Lord  Kildare  was  an  effeminate  puiij 
little  mao,  extreme!  j  formal  and  delicate,  insomuch,  that  when  he  wm 
married  to  lady  Marj  O'Brien,  one  of  the  most  shining  beaaties  tliea 
in  the  world,  ha  would  not  take  his  wedding  gloves  off  to  embracv 
her.  From  this  single  instance  may  be  judged  with  what  aurpriae 
and  indignation  he  read  over  the  Dean's  letter,  containing  so  manj 
accusations  for  crimes  he  knew  himself  entire!;  innocent  of.  He 
first  ran  to  his  lady,  and  informed  ber  that  dean  Madden  was  acttuUly 
mad  ;  to  prove  which,  he  delivered  her  the  epistle  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Her  ladyship  was  as  much  confounded  and  amased  at  it  as 
he  could  poBBibly  be,  but  withal,  obeervedlhe  letter  was  not  nrittcn 
in  the  atife  of  a  madman,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  arcbhishop  of 
Dublin  (Dr.  John  Hoadly)  about  it..  Accordingly,  his  lordship 
ordered  his  coach,  and  went  to  the  episcopal  palace,  where  he  found 
his  grace  at  home,  and  immei^tely  accosted  him  in  this  manlier  : 
'  Pray,  my  lord,  did  you  ever  hear  that  I  was  a  blasphemer,  a  profli- 
gate,  a  gamester,  a  rioter,  and  everything  that's  baseondin&inous?' 
•  You,  my  lord,*  said  the  bLshop, '  every  one  knows  that  you  are  the 
pattern  of  humility,  godliness,  and  virtue.'*  *  Well,  my  lord,  what 
satisfaction  con  1  have  of  a  learned  and  reverend  divine,  who,  under 
bis  own  hand,  la^s  all  this  to  my  charge?'  'Surely,'  answered  his 
graCF^'  DO  man  in  his  senses,  that  knfw  your  lordship,  would  pre- 
sume to  do  it ;  and  if  any  clergyman  has  been  guilty  of  such  ma 
offence,  your  lordship  will  have  satisfaction  from  the  spiritual  court.' 
Upon  this  lord  Kildare  delivered  to  hia  grace  the  letter,  which  he 
told  him  was  that  morning  delivered  by  the  dean's  servant,  and  which 
both  the  archbishop  and  the  earl  knew  to  be  dean  Madden's  hand- 
writing. The  archbishop  immediately  sent  for  the  dean,  who  hap- 
pening to  be  at  home,  inatantlv  obeyed  the  summons.  Before  he 
entered  the  room,  his  grace  advised  lord  Kildare  to  walk  into  another 
apartment,  while  be  £scoursed  the  gentleman  about  it,  which  hi* 
lordship  accordingly  did.  When  the  dean  entered,  his  grace,  looking 
very  sternly,  demanded  if  he  had  wrote  that  letter?  The  dean  an- 
swered, I  did,  my  lord.  Mr.  Dean,  1  always  thought  you  a  man  of 
sense  and  prudence,  but  this  unguarded  action  must  lessen  you  in  the 


•  A  Dublin  author  of  the  time 

vrites  of  Robert, 

follow..- 

■■  KUdm-t  a  pnadent  fW  torta 

l!uite*t  of  amnio 

To  keep  their  bgnor  ud  Uielr  -ord* 

Since  in  our  peen  to  bim  give  sHacc, 

Hf  lord  Uka  art 

^rSirilta^l" '"  ^'"°  *™™' 

And  iSYM  Mine 

Kvm  atittrscM  (Mn/SS^r  *""* 

Not  da»  be  think 

HU  monU  moke  Um  MUI  mora  grul. 

Eub  monilng  on  U 

AndlDhlitltlMaiiiliMstt, 

AnduhUcbully 

Add  neht  lustre  udnErue; 

HI.  Inrtune  ei'ry  d. 

Ai  iiilM  U.  andnitDaMe  r««. 

SDrroimdliig  Urn  wllh  alt  their  rt^ii 

' 

AbaTethecomi-MotoorlOT^ 
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esteem  of  all  good  men ;  to  throw  out  so  many  cauaeless  inyectives 
affainst  the  most  unblemished  nobleman  in  Europe,  and  accuse  him 
01  criines  to  which  he  and  his  family  have  ever  been  strangers^  must 
certainly  be  the  effect  of  a  distempered  brain :  besides,  sir,  you  have 
by  this  means  laid  yourself  open  to  a  prosecution  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  which  will  either  oblige  you  publicklv  to  recant  what  you 
bave  said,  or  give  up  your  possessions  m  the  church.  My  lord,  an- 
swered the  dean,  I  never  either  think,  act,  or  write  anything,  for 
which  I  am  afraid  to  be  called  to  an  account  before  any  triounal 
upon  earth ;  and  if  I  am  to  be  prosecuted  for  discharging  the  duties 
01  my  fonction,  I  will  suffer  patiently  the  severest  peimlties  in  justifi- 
cation  of  it.  And  so  saying  the  dean  retired  with  some  emotion, 
and  left  the  two  noblemen  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Lord  Kil- 
dare  went  home,  and  sent  for  a  proctor  of  the  spiritual  Oourt,  to 
wbom  he  committed  the  dean's  letter,  and  ordered  a  citation  to  be 
sent  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime  the  archbishop, 
wbo  knew  the  dean  had  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  foresaw  that 
ruin  must  attend  his  entering  into  a  suit  with  so  powerful  a  person, 
went  to  his  house,  and  recommended  him  to  ask  my  lord's  pardon, 
before  the  matter  became  publick.  Ask  his  pardon,  said  the  dean, 
why  the  man  is  dead  I  What !  lord  Kildare  dead  I  No,  lord  Boss. 
Good  GK>d,  said  the  archbishop,  did  vou  not  send  a  letter  yesterday 
to  lord  Kildare  ?  No  truly,  my  lora,  but  I  sent  one  to  the  tmhappy 
earl  of  Boas,  who  was  then  eiven  over,  sad  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
write  to  him  in  the  manner  I  did.  Upon  examining  the  servant,  the 
vhole  mistake  was  rectified,  and  the  dean  saw  with  real  resret,  that 
U>rd  Boas  died  as  he  had  lived ;  nor  did  he  continue  in  this  life  above 
four  hours  after  he  sent  off  the  letter.  The  poor  footman  lost  his 
plaee  by  the  jest,  and  was  indeed  the  only  sufiferer  lor  my  lord's  last 
piece  of  humour." 

The  death  of  lord  Bosse  occurred  in  Molesworth-sireet,  on 
the  21st  of  Jane,  1741,  two  days  after  which  he  was  privt^ly 
interred  in  St.  Anne'd  church ;  and  although  his  career  may 
appear  extraordinary  at  the  present  day^  a  glance  at  the  irreli- 
gion  and  depravity  of  his  times  will  shew  that  his  vices,  how- 
ever inexcusable,  were  but  those  of  the  era  in  which  he  lived. 

A  writer  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  speaking  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  at  that  period,  tells  us  that : 

"Prophane  cursing  and  swearing,  a  wickedness,  through  custom, 
grown  mto  that  credit,  it  disdains  reproofs;  nay,  some  persons 
>eem  to  value  themselves  by  their  wit  to  invent  and  courage  to  utter 
the  most  horrid  oaths,  at  which  moral  Heathens  would  tremble,  who 
retaiD  so  great  a  veneration  to  their  ^ods,  especially  their  chief  gods,, 
^  Jupiter,  &c.,  they  will  not  mention  their  names  without  great 
reverence,  and  will  only  swear  by  their  attributes,  as  bv  the  gre«^, 
the  wise,  the  just,  &c.,  whereas  our  prophanenists  so  giory  in  their 
sbsme,  they  will  oft  belch  out  their  filthy  vomit  in  the  face  of 
magistrates,  who  when  they  reprove  them,  and  demand  one  shilling 
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for  one  oath/  have  contemptvouilj  both  to  Ood  ud  the  kias'i 
lam  thrown  down  their  guioa;,  and  iminediatelj  swore  it  oat,  lun 
those  prophane  desperate  ones,  the  puhniat  complaioa  of.  Psalm 
zii.  4,  '  Who  have  itid,  with  our  tongue  will  we  prevail :  onr  lips 
are  oar  own :  who  is  Lord  over  us  7'  Now  though  this  is  the  moat 
tinpleasant  and  unprofitable  vice  in  this  world,  jet  it  is  the  moat  (re- 
nt ;  for  100s  ot  oaths  are  uttered  at  the  committal  of  anj  one  of 
other  debaucheries,  and  so  universal,  that  from  the  man  stooping 
with  age  to  the  lisping  infant  before  it  speaks  plain,  shall  jou  bear 
oaths  and  curses,  to  the  reproach  of  their  parents,  that  no  better  in- 
ttruct  them,  so  ^at  this  is  a  long  lived  weed,  that  bnds  earl;  in  the 
spring,  and  continues  green  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  food  of  other 
lusts  majr  be  devoured  b;  povertj,  age,  and  bodily  infirmities  ;  of  the 
latter  we  have  had  dreaafHil  examples  of  some,  who  could  plaiolv 
express  horrid  oaths,  and  not  one  other  word  to  be  understood,  aad 
others  so  hardened  through  the  custom  of  this  sin,  that  on  th^ 
deathbeds,  when  thej  could  not  utter  a  word  of  sense,  they  have 
breathed  out  their  last  breath  with  dreadfUl  oaths  and  corses,  which 
I  have  reowved  from  the  testimony  of  credible  persons  then  present." 
A  partizan  author  of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  speaking  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  and  their  adherents, 
daring  the  time  of  James  II.,  asserts  that — 

"The  perjuries  in  the  courts,  the  robberies  in  the  country  ;  the 
lewd  practices  in  the  stews  ;  the  oaths,  blasphemies,  and  cnrsea  in 
the  amues  and  streets  ;  the  drinking  of  confusions  and  damnatjons 
in  the  taverns,  were  all  of  them  generallv  the  acts  of  Papists,  or  of 
those  who  owned  themselves  ready  to  oecome  such,  if  that  vartj 
continued  uppermost.  But  more  peculiarly  they  were  remarkable 
for  their  swearing  and  blaspheming  and  prophanation  of  the  Lord's 
day  ;  if  they  had  any  signal  ball  or  entertainment  to  make,  an; 
journey  or  weighty  bnuness  to  begin,  they  commonly  chose  that  day 
for  it,  and  lookt  on  it  as  a  kind  of  conquest  over  a  Protestant,  and  a 
step  to  his  conversion,  if  they  could  engage  him  to  prophane  it  with 
them. — And  they  would  often  laugh  at  our  scrapling  a  sin,  and  our 
constancy  at  prayers,  since,  as  they  would  assure  us  with  many  oaths, 
we  roust  only  be  damned  the  deeper  for  our  diligence  ;  and  they 
could  not  endure  to  find  us  go  about  to  punish  vice  m  our  own  mem- 
bers, since,  said  they,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  trouble  yourselvea  about 
vice  or  virtue,  that  are  out  of  the  church,  and  will  ^  be  damned." 

Notwithstaading  the  above  statements,  ve  fiad  that  pro- 
faneness  and  immorality  prevailed  to  an  appalling  extent 
amongst  the  Protestants,  of  whose  rectitude  their  partisans 
have   given  snch  glowing,  though  false,  descriptions.     Dr. 

*  An  act  of  parliament  passed  at  Dublin  in  1634-9  imposed  a  penal^ 
of  twelve  pence  on  persons  convicted  of  profane  swearing  or  cuning,  mm 
in  case  Uie  offender  was  unable  to  pay,. he  was  to  be  set  In  the  stock*  for 
three  hours ;  if  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  culprit  waa  to  be 
whip^  \>y  the  constable,  or  by  his  parents  or  master  in  the  praeence  of 
ajnstice  of  the  peace. 
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Oorge^  secretaij  to  marshal  Schonberg,  wrote  to  colonel 
James  Hamilton^  that  the  ''  soldiers  in  the  Protestant  army^ 
under  king  William,  robbed  and  plundered  at  pleasure ;  that 
some  of  its  leaders  ridicnled,  scorned  and  condemned  all  mo- 
tions  for  its  good  government  and  order,  and  said  that  religion 
was  nothing  but  canting,  and  debauchery  the  necessary  prac- 
tice of  a  soldier  /'  facts  which  receive  confirmation  from  the 
following  document : — 

"  A  PBOGLAMATION  BT  FBBDKBICK,  DUBS    OV  8CH0NBBBO,    LOBD 
GBKBBAL  01  ALL  TBEIB  MAJBBTIES  VOBCBS,  &C. 

Whereas,  the  horrid  and  detestable  crimes  of  prophane 
cnniDg,  swearing,  and  takine  God*s  holy  name  in  yarn,  oeing 
lins  Of  mnch  guilt  and  little  temptation,  have  by  all  nations 
tod  people,  and  that  in  all  affes,  been  punished  with  sharp 
md  seyere  penalties,  as  great  and  grievous  sins :  And  we  to  our 
great  ^ef  and  trouble,  tiudng  notice  of  the  too  frequent  practice  of 
these  sins,  by  seyeral  under  our  command,  and  that  some  haye  ar- 
HTed  to  that  height  of  impiety,  that  they  are  heard  more  frequently 
to  invoke  Qod  to  damn  them,  than  to  saye  them,  and  this,  notwith- 
stinding  the  heayy  and  dreadbTul  judgments  of  God  upon  us  at  this 
very  time,  for  these  and  our  other  sins,  and  notwithstanding  the 
penalties  enjoined  by  their  mii^esties  articles  of  war  on  these  offen* 
den ;  and  we  justly  fearing  that  their  miuesties  army  may  be  more 
prejudiced  by  these  sins,  than  advanti^d  by  the  conduct  and  cou- 
rage of  those  guilty  of  them :  do  think  fit  strictly  to  charge  and 
command  ail  officers  and  soldiers  under  our  command,  that  they  and 
erery  one  of  them  from  hence-forward,  do  forbear  all  yain  cursing, 
iwearinff,  and  taking  God*s  hol^  name  in  yain,  under  the  penalties 
enjoinea  by  the  aforesaid  articles ;  and  our  further  displeasure. 
And  that  all  officers  take  particular  care  to  put  the  sud  articles  of 
war  into  execution  on  all  under  their  respective  commands,  guilty  of 
the  said  offences,  as  they  will  answer  to  the  contrary  at  their  utmost 
peril.  Given  at  our  head  auarters  at  Lisbum,  the  16th  of  January, 
1689.90,  in  the.first  year  ox  their  majesties  reign.     (Signed) 

SCHONBBBG." 

The  reduction  of  the  kingdom,  consequent  on  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick,  was  succeeded  by  what  a  writer  of  the  day  styles 
"  a  torrent  of  vice,''  a  feeble  attempt  to  stem  which  was  made 
by  an  association  formed  in  Dublin,  "  for  the  reformation  of 
manners.''  This  laudable  institution,  of  which  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige has  been  preserved,  appears  to  have  had  but  httle  in- 
fluence in  the  generation  which  it  sought  to  reform ;  and 
nearly  all  the  vices  which  then  disgraced  England  were  com- 
manicated  to  the  neighbouring  island.  The  act  of  Charles  I., 
against  profane  cursing  and  swearing,  having  been  found  in- 
effectual, another  statute  was  passed  in  1695,  subjecting  eveiv 
"servant,  day-labourer,  common  soldier,  and  common  seaman. 
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guilty  tbereof,  to  a  penalty  of  one  Ehilling  for  every  offence, 
and  otlier  offenders  to  a  fine  of  two  shilliDgs,  these  sums  to  be 
donfaled  on  the  repetition  of  the  crime. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier 
yekra  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  nippression  of  the  then 
increasing  irreligion  and  blaspbemoua  opinions  occnpied  the 
attention  of  aerial  committees,  appointed  by  the  Irisa  bouse 
of  commons.  Some  members  of  ttiat  body,  in  1697)  allowed 
their  zeal  to  incite  them  to  propose  that  the  anther  of  "  Cbns- 
tianity  not  myaterious,"  should  be  burned  alive ;  another  mem- 
ber, less  violent,  suggested  that  Toland  should  be  obliged  to 
bom  his  own  book  publicly ;  but  their  intended  victim  nanng 
decamped,  the  committee  was  obliged  to  rest  content  wit£ 
having  the  obnoxious  publication  burned  at  the  gate  of  the 
Parliament  house,  by  the  common  hangman.  The  writer, 
oonaequently,  compared  them  to  the  "  Popish  Inquisitors,  who 
performtyl  that  execution  on  the  book,  when  they  could  not 
seize  the  artthor  whom  they  had  destined  to  the  flames."  In 
1703  the  house  of  commons  punished  by  expulsion  the  he- 
terodoxy of  Mr.  Asgil,  one  of  its  members,  whom  they  foond 
guilty  of  propagating  "  blasphemous  doctrines  and  positions, 
contrary  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Ireland,  and  destructive  of  human  socie^." 
The  treatise  thus  condemned  had  been  published  with  the  fol- 
lowing title :  "  An  argument  proving,  that  according  to  the 
covenant  of  eternal  life,  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  man  may 
be  translated  from  hence  into  that  eternal  hfe,  without 
through  death,  although  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
could  not  be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through 
death,"  The  description  of  lord  Wharton,  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
in  1708,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  state  of  morals  and 
religion  among  those  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  who  in 
this  country  endeavoured  to  emulate  the  vices  of  the  Enghsh 
aristocracy  at  that  period : 

"  Thoma*  earl  of  Wharton,  lord  lieuUnant  of  Ireland,  by  the 
force  of  a  wonderful  constitution,  has  some  je&rs  psased  hia  grind 
climacteric,  withont  anj  risible  effects  of  old  ege,  either  on  hia  bodj 
or  hia  mind,  and  in  spite  of  a  continutd  prostitution  to  thoM  rices 
which  usually  wear  out  both.  Hia  behkvioiu-  it  in  all  the  forma  of 
a  young  man  at  five  and  twenty.  Whether  he  walka  or  whistles,  or 
swears,  or  taliia  ohaceoely,  or  calls  naiiiee,he  e^quita  himself  in  each, 
beyond  a  templar  of  three  years  standing.  With  the  same  grace, 
and  in  the  same  style,  he  will  rattle  hia  coachman  in  the  midst  of  the 
street,  where  be  is  goTcmor  of  the  kingdom ;  and  all  this  it  withonl 
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coiueqaence^  because  it  is  hts  character^  and  what  everybody  ex* 
pects.  He  seems  to  be  but  an  ill  dissembler,  and  an  ill  liar,  although 
thej  are  the  two  talents  he  most  practices,  and  most  values  himself 
Qpon/*-.'<  He  goes  constantlj  to  prayers  in  the  forms  of  his  place, 
and  will  talk  indecency  and  blasphemy  at  the  chapel  door." 

The  infamous  associations,  known  as  "  Hell  Are  clubs/**  of 
vhich  the  earl  of  Wharton  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
originator,  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Ireland  from 
England  early  in  the  last  century ;  of  their  abominable  pro- 
fanities an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in  1729 
Vincent  Pitzgerald  and  John  Jackman  were  tried  at  Dublin  on 
a  chaige  of  having  been  in  the  habit  of  "  driBking  healths  to 
the  Devil  and  his  angels,  and  confusion  to  Almighty  God/' 
The  levity  with  whiwx  the  most  sacred  dogmas  of  religion 
were  discussed  at  this  period,  has  been  noticed  by  a  Dublin 
writer  in  1729,  who  tells  us  that — 

"  The  coffee  houses  in  this  town  are  now  (1729)  become  so  many 
dirinity  schools ;  nor  is  there  a  tavern  or  ale-house  kitchen  which 
escapes  the  noise  and  insalts  of  divinity  wranglers.  The  public  con- 
verse formerly  turned  on  politicks ;  but  as  that  was  sometimes  at- 
tended with  civil  animadversions,  religion,  a  less  dangerous,  is  become 
the  amversal  theme.  The  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  the  Trinity, 
Predestination,  &c.,  are  perpetual  subjects  of  debate ;  the  old  and 
new  Testament  are  translated  de  novo ;  the  Fathers  are  censured 
sad  vindicated ;  Councils  criticized  on,  canons  of  the  church  ex* 
plodfd  and  defended,  old  creeds  abrogated,  new  ones  substituted,  and 
absurd  and  incongruous  systems  of  religion  hourly  introduced. — This 
foal  practice  of  argumentizing  frequently  prevails  in  parties  of  plea- 
sure, and  sometimes  in  those  of  a  criminal  nature.  In  the  dirty 
coofosion  of  a  drunken  room,  religion  is  too  often  the  topic ;  the 
aigoment  ushered  in  with  obscenitv  drcnlates  the  glass,  and  every 
retnming  bomper  inflames  the  conference,  which  is  maintained  with 
vaotoD  nonsense  and  loquacious  blasphemy.  'Tis  needless  to  say, 
that  whatever  side  of  the  question  these  common  and  hackney  sophs 
^fend  or  oppose,  it  certainly  suffers.  To  Greek  they  are  utter 
Ktran^rs ;  a  shoe-cleaner  at  Trinity-college  would  puzzle  them  in 
l^^in ;  nor  does  their  whole  stock  of  erudition  comprehend  more 
than  some  common  places  picked  from  Toland,  Clerke,  and  others, 
the  new  publiahers  of  old  heresies." 

The  committee  appointed  in  1737  by  the  house  of  lords, 
"  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  present  immorality  and 

*  A  massive  silver  cup,  richly  engraved  and  chased,  said  to  have  been 
Qsed  at  the  orgies  of  the  Dublin  Hell  Are  club,  is  at  present  in  the  pos- 
wtsion  of  Edward  Vernon,  esq.,  of  Clootarf  castle,  Co.  Dublin.  In  the 
cabinets  of  some  collectors  are  likewise  preserved  specimens  of  elabo- 
rately executed  gold  medals  bearing  infamous  devices,  believed  to  have 
hccn  the  badges  of  the  association.  The  rules  of  the  Dublin  "  Cherokee 
<'luV*  wiU  be  found  in  the  third  paper  of  the  present  series. 
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pn)&nenes8,"  reported  thst  "  an  nncommoD  sceneof  impietj 
and  blaspbem;  appeared  before  them  /'  and  that : 

"  SeTerfJ  loose  and  disorderly  penoni  have,  of  late,  erected  them- 
(elves  into  a  society  or  clnb  under  the  nama  of  <  Blasters,'  and  hare 
nsed  means  to  draw  into  their  in 
this  kingdom.  What  the  practi 
general  fame  spread  throi^h  th< 
aminatioDi  of  seTeral  penrani)  ta 
of  this  citjr,  in  relation  to  Peter 
kingdom,  who  professes  himself  i 
it  appears,  that  the  said  Peter  1 
otOie  Devil ;  that  he  hath  offbi 
drunk  to  the  Devil's  health  ;  tbi 
the  most  daring  and  execrable  b 
and  nujestj  ofQod ;  and  often  : 
moDs,  and,  before  imheard-of  e 
think  thej  cannot  even  mentio 
choose  to  pass  over  in  silence."* 

The  comioittee  recominended  that  a  reward  shonld  be  offered 
for  the  appreheDsion  of  Lens,  and  that  the  judges,  in  their 
several  circuits,  should  charve  the  magistrates  to  put  the  laws 
in  eiecntion  against  immorality  and  profane  cnrsing,  swearing, 
and  gaming,  and  to  inquire  into  atheistical  and  blasphemous 
clubs.  From  the  preceding  particulars  the  reader  wiU  be  ablo 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  stiUe  of  religion  and  moralit;  in 
Dublin  at  the  time  when  the  earl  of  Rosse  was  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  "  choice  spirits"  of  onr  metropolis. 

The  family  of  Parsons  continued  to  reside  in  Molesworth- 
street  for  some  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  first  earl 
of  Bosse,  by  the  death  of  whose  son,  Kichard,  in  1764,  the 
title  became  extinct^  and  was  conferred  in  1772,  on  sir  Balpb 
Gore,  after  whose  decease  the  peerage  was  restored,  in  1806, 
to  the  predecessor  of  William  Parsons^  its  present  distinguished 
representative. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  street  stood  "  Kerry  house,"  the 
residence  of  the  family  of  Fitz  Maurice.  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice, 
twenty-first  lord  of  Kerry,  was  created  viscount  Clan  Maurice 
and  earl  of  Ker^,  in  17S2;  in  his  house  died  in  the  year 
1707,  John  lord  Cutts,  one  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers  of  his 
age,  who  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Salamander"  from  the 
great  intrepidity  which  be  displayed  amidst  a  murderoas  dis- 
charge of  artillery  at  the  sie^  of  Namnr  in  1696.     He  received 

*  For  further  illnstraUons  of  tbe  state  of  society  In  Dublin  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  see  tlie  notice  of  Lucas's  Cuffee-boiue  Mt 
Cork-hill,  laisH  QoiatEaLt  Rituw,  Vol.  II.,  338. 
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the  title  of  baron  of  Cbwran  from  William  III.^  and  during 
part  of  Anne's  reign,  held  the  office  of  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  troops  on  the  Continent,  his  withdrawal  from  which, 
by  being  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in,  and  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  Ireland  in  1705,  was  supposed  to  have  caused 
his  death.  He  published  a  collection  of  verses  in  the  year  1687, 
under  the  title  of  '^  Poetical  Exercises,'^  and  having  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  for  sir  Bichard  Steele,  the  latter  dedicated 
to  him  his  theoretical  treatise  named  the  **  Christian  hero," 
and  in  the  ''  Tatler,"  quoted  his  lordship's  love  verses  as 
those  of  ''honest  Cynthio,  a  man  of  wit,  good  sense,  and 
fortune/'  "  He  hath  abundance  of  wit,"  says  a  writer  in  1703^ 
"  but  too  much  seized  with  vanity  and  self-conceit ;  he  is  affable, 
famihar,  and  very  brave.  Few  considerable  actions  happened 
in  this  as  well  as  the  last  war,  in  which  he  was  not,  and  hath 
been  wounded  in  all  the  actions  where  he  served;  is  esteemed 
to  be  a  mighty  vigilant  officer,  and  for  putting  the  military 
orders  in  execution ;  he  is  pretty  tall,  lusty,  weU  shaped,  and 
an  agreeable  companion ;  hath  great  revenues,  yet  so  verv  ex- 
pensive, as  always  to  be  in  debt ;  towards  fifty  years  old. 

The  first  earl  of  Kerry  married  Anne,  only  daughter  to  sir 
William  Petty,  through  which  alliance  the  estates  and  honors 
of  the  Shelbume  family  subsequently  passed  to  the  Fitz 
Maurices.  Lady  Kerry  was  one  of  Svnft's  most  intimate 
friends;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  style  in  which  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  Irish  nobility  were  maintained  in  the  earl  v 
part  of  the  last  century,  we  insert  the  following  document,  with 
reference  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  so  much  has  the 
country  suffered  by  absenteeism  and  centralization,  that  during 
the  past  year,  the  vehicle  provided  to  convey  a  circuit  judge  to 
one  of  our  assize  towns  was  of  so  vile  a  description,  that  his 
brdship  was  obliged  to  threaten  legal  proceedings  to  ensure 
better  treatment  in  future : — 

<'  Dublin,  March  the  24tb,  1732-3.  We  have  been  mformed  that 
the  hon.  John  Fitz  Maurice,  esq.,  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  received  the  judges  of  assize  at  the  bounds  of  the  county,  in 
a  most  magnificent  and  splendid  manner,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
as  follow : — Two  running  footmen  led  the  way,  being  clothed  in 
white,  with  their  black  caps  dressed  with  red  ribbons,  and  red  sashes 
with  deep  fringes.  Four  grooms  leading  four  stately  horses  with 
embroidered  caparisons,  their  manes  and  tails  dressed  with  roses  of 
nd  ribbons.  A  page  in  scarlet  laced  with  silver,  bearing  the  sheriff's 
vhite  rod.  The  ni^  sheriff  in  scarlet,  his  sword  hanging  in  a  broad 
shoulder  belt  of  a  crimson  velvet,  covered  with  silver  lace,  mounted 
on  a  very  beantifal  horse,  havmg  a  Turkish  bridle,  with  reins  of 
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grMn  Bilk  iDtermiied  with  mtd,  the  cftps  and  hootiDgs  otgrtea  \A- 
ret,  th&t  was  almost  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  bordered  with  a  deep 
gold  fHnge.  Two  trumpets  in  green,  profuaelj  laced  with  silver. 
Twelre  liverj  men  in  the  colours  of  the  family,  moonted  on  hlack 
hoTiei,  from  X20  to  £40  price,  nith  long  taili,  which,  as  well  at 
their  manea,  were  decked  with  rote*  of  red  ribbon*  ;  the  caps  and 
hoosings  having  a  centaur  in  brass,  which  is  the  crest  of  the  Fitx 
Maurices.  Thej  had  short  horsemen's  wigs  of  one  cut,  withtFold 
laced  hats.  Their  back-swords  hung  in  broad  buff  belts.  Their 
cravat*  or  stocks  were  black,  fastened  with  two  large  gilt  baltODi 
behind.  Each  had  a  brace  of  pistol*,  and  a  bright  carabine  haogiDS 
in  a  bucket  on  his  right  side,  with  a  stopper  in  the  muzile,  of  red 
milt  with  white,  that  looked  not  unlike  a  tulip :  his  riding  coat,  with 
a  scarlet  cape  and  gilt  buttons,  was  rolled  up  behind  him.  The  eari 
of  Kerrj's  gentlemen  of  the  horse  single,  mounted  on  ■  very  fine  bay 
horse.  The  steward,  waiting  gentlemen,  and  other  domesticks  of  the 
lord  Kerrj.  This  cavalcade  of  the  earl's  own  familj,  and  all  mounted 
out  of  his  own  stable,  to  the  number  of  tbirtj-Gve,  being  passed,  there 
followed  another  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  which  was  very 
considerable,  there  being  about  twenty  led  horses  with  field  cloths 
attauding  them.  But  the  day  proved  very  unfavourable,  and  all  tlus 
pomp  and  gallantry  of  equipage  was  forced  to  march  under  a  heavy 
and  continued  rain  to  ListoweT,  where  the  high  sheriff  had  prepared 
a  splendid  entertainment,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  disbei, 
to  solace  the  judges  and  gentlemen  after  their  fatigues;  which,  it 
seems,  they  greatly  wanted  ;  for  the  roads  were  so  heavy  and  deep, 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  rain,  that  the  judges  were  forced  to  leave 
their  coach,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  saddle  horses.  But  th^ 
repast  was  short,  for  tidings  being  brought  that  the  river  FoyI  was 
swelling  apace,  they  soon  remounted,  in  order  to  pass  over  wliile  it 
was  fordable," 

In  1768  "Kerry  house,"  in  Molesworth-atreet,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Anthony  Foster,  eldest  son  of  John  Foster 
of  Danleer,  appointed,  in  1765,  chief  baron  of  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer, a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1776, 
in  his  house  here  on  his  death  in  177S 
Foster,  who  was  bom  in  1740,  educated 
Dublin,  elected  member  for  the  borough  of 
of  eighteen,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  176 
Foster  was  returned  for  the  county  Louth,  te 
to  which  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
ply;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Edmond 
close  of  the  session  in  1783  Foster  was  u: 
as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  Speaker  of  t 

"  Notwithstanding    some    blemishes    in    hk    , 

he  was  endowed  with  many  excellent  qsalities — bis  mMKre* 
in  support  of  the  corn  trade  of  Ireland  were  good,  he  fol- 
lowed in  tbii  respect  the  track  of  lord  Pery,  and  was  of 
great  utility  to  ki*  country ;   his  otre  and  gVDWtl  attoitioa  to 
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the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures  were  highly  serviceahle  to  the 
people,  and  redounded  greatly  to  his  credit.  He  had  surprising 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  Ireland,  her  trade,  her  commerce,  and 
her  capabilities.  His  design  in  proposing  the  original  commercial 
propositions  in  1785  was  ezoellent ;  he  forbore  to  urge  those  that 
were  so  faithlessly  sent  from  England,  and  acted  a  wise  and  judicious 
part.  He  was  an  Irishman,  though  too  much  of  a  courtier,  and  too 
little  inclined  to  the  people  ;  his  commencement  in  Ireland  was  bad, 
hat  his  conclusion  was  good.  At  his  outset  he  supported  a  perpetual 
Mutiny  bill — opposed  Free  trade  in  1779^  and  opposed  Indepen- 
dence m  1761 :  these,  however,  were  times  when  En^fland  was  all 
dominant,  and  few  men  dared  to  speak  or  even  think  for  their  coun- 
try ;  but  his  fatal  error  was  hostihty  to  the  Catholics — on  this  ques- 
tion he  discovered  his  mistake  too  late,  and  in  1800  he  found  at  last 
how  vain  it  was  to  contend  for  the  freedom  of  a  country  without  the 
aid  of  all  her  people.  When  Speaker  of  the  lower  house  he  abridged 
the  priYileges  of  the  commons,  limiting  the  space  usually  allotted  to 
them  in  the  gallery  of  the  house,  and  appropriating  it  to  the  atten- 
dants of  the  court,  and  here  he  acted  m  a  partial  and  arbitrary  as 
well  as  an  unconstitutional  manner.  In  1795,  at  the  time  of  lord 
Fitxwilliam*s  short  administration,  be  was  sent  for  by  the  advisers  of 
the  Whig  partj,  and  was  consulted  by  them  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Beresford ;  the  reason  was  that  Foster  was  an  Irishman  attached  to 
Ireland,  though  usually  supporting  government,  but  Mr.  Beresford 
was  an  English  slave,  though  in  private  an  honorable  man.  Foster 
was  at  no  period  ever  popular,  and  his  conduct  in  '98  was  abominably 
had,  but  at  the  Union  ne  redeemed  himself;  his  arguments  on  that 
subject  were  excellent  and  unanswerable,  and  it  was  a  fortunate  cir^ 
cumstance  for  Ireland  that  he  was  friendly  to  her  at  that  crisis,  as  a 
speech  from  him  against  her  would  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to 
her  interests.*  He  did  not  possess  any  eloquence,  but  had  a  calm  de- 
liv^^his  manner  was  neither  impassioned  nor  vehement,  but  he  was 
aceorate  and  iSrm  ;  his  argument  was  generally  able,  his  positions 
well  arranged,  close,  and  regular ;  his  knowledge  of  the  financial 
affiurs  of  Ireland  was  extensive,  and  his  speeches  on  her  trade  and 
commerce  at  the  time  of  the  Union  were  unrivalled  and  never  an- 
swered. He  received  little  attention  from  Mr.  Pitt  after  the  Union, 
and  was  not  regarded  by  him ;  the  latter  remembered  that  Mr. 
Foster  called  his  speech  on  that  subject  a  paltru  production^  and  his 
lmowle<%e  of  finance  was  designedly  disparaged  m  England;  he  was, 
however*  created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Corry,  and  supported  the  Com  bill  in  1815,  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  agriculture  of  Ireland,  On  the  whole,  he  was 
a  remarkable  Irishman,  and  so  long  as  Ireland  need  refer  to  the  his- 

*  After  the  termination  of  the  debate  in  the  commons  on  24th  January, 
1799,  when  the  paragraph  in  favor  of  the  Union  was  negatived  by  a 
majoritj  of  five,  we  are  told  that : — '*  On  the  Speaker's  coming  out  of  the 
House,  the  horses  were  taken  from  his  carriage,  and  he  was  drawn  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  by  the  i)eople,  who  conceived  the  whimsical 
idea  oif  tackling  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  coach,  and  (as  a  captive  gene- 
ral in  a  Roman  triumph)  forcing  him  to  tus  at  the  chariot  of  his  eon- 
queror.    Had  it  been  eflected  it  would  have  been  a  signal  anecdote,  and 
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tor;  of  the  Union  for  proof  that  it  was  ataihet  a  gtin  nor  a  compact, 
ber.ad*ocat«t  will  coiiBult  Hr.  Foster's  speeches." 

After  the  passiog  of  the  act  of  Union,  government  demanded 
the  Speakers  mace  from  Foster,  which  the  latter  refused  to 
surrender,  sajnng  that  "  until  the  body  that  entrusted  it  to  bis 
keeping  demanded  it,  he  wouli 
interesting  relic,  together  with  i 
of  commons,  which  was  remoi 
(now  in  the  Board-room  of  tht 
present  in  the  custody  of  Lord  & 
son,  and  author  of  "  O'Sullivar 
KilUmey,  in  six  cantos,  8vo. 
was  created  baron  Oriel  of  C 
bis  only  son,  Thomas  Henry  r< 
married  viscountess  Massereene 
ton,  and  died  in  1843.     To  his 
titles  of  barou  of  Lougb  N 
Oriel  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
the  peerage  of  England,  we  itre 

going  particulars  connected  with  the  history  of  the  late  Speaker 
and  his  residence  in  Moleaworth-rtreet. 

Dr.  John  Van  Xjeweo,  the  son  of  a  Dutch  physician,  vho 
had  accidentally  settled  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  also  dwelt  in  this  street.  Van  Lewen  studied 
at  Leyden  under  the  famous  Boerhaave,  and  became  veiy 
eminent  in  his  profession,  being  the  only  accoucheur  in  Dublin 
daring  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.     He  was  elected 

would,  at  least,  have  immortalized  the  clawc  genina  cf  the  Irish.  The 
popnlaee  doaelj'  punned  hii  lordship  fhr  that  extrsordinarj  pnrpote ;  ht 
eacaped  with  great  difflcnllr,  and  fled,  with  a  pUIol  in  both  handi,  lo  a 
recediog  doorway  in  Clareadon-street.  But  the  people,  who  pursued  lun 
in  iport,  let  up  a  loud  laugh  at  him,  aa  he  aUod  terrified  against  the 
door ;  th^  oftmd  him  no  penonal  violence,  and  returned  in  high  fjo 
to  their  more  innocent  Bmnfement  of  drawing  the  Speaker."  A  descrip- 
tion of  Foater's  coadnct  in  the  duur  of  tile  house  of «  ~'^' 
passing  of  tbe  act  of  Dnion,  was 
inent  boose,  Irisb  Qo^aiBRLT  '. 
Fenny  Jmmial,  Vol.  U.,  3a9,  wi 
er's  residence,  the  site  of  whiut 
known  aa  29,  30,  and  31  Moletwi 
paaaeaaet  a  pcvtrait  of  Foster,  w 
Hagnire,  and  also,  at  fUl  length,  i 
C.  G.  Stoart.  On  the  south  side  of 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Ion 
centoiy,  whk^  was  occnpied  frol 
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piendeut  of  the  College  of  physicians  in  1784,  and  died  at  his 
house  here  in  1736 ;  his  daughter  Letitia,  who  became  the 
wife  of  the  fiev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  was  well  known  in  the 
last  century  by  her  misfortunes  and  her  writings^ 

Lieutenant  General  Gervas  Parker,  commander  of  the  forces 
io  Ireland,  whose  only  daughter  married  Amyas  Bushe 
of  Kilfane,  author  of  "  Socrates/^  a  dramatic  poem,  resided 
here  in  1746;  and  in  Molesworth-street,  until  his  death  in 
1756,  the  Bev.  Soger  Ford  kept  a  school  of  great  reputa- 
tion, at  which  were  educated  Eobert  Jephson,  author  of  the 
'*  Count  of  Narbonne ;"  and  Edmond  Malone,  the  commen- 
tator on  Shakspeare,  both  of  whom  took  leading  parts  in  the 
priyate  theatricals  performed  in  this  academy,  under  the  super- 
iotendence  of  Macklin. 

In  Molesworth-street,  till  late  in  the  last  century,  was  the 
town  residence  of  the  family  of  Yesey,  members  of  which,  from 
the  year  1734,  enjoyed  the  office  of  comptroller  and  accountant 
general  of  the  Irish  revenue.  Agmondisham  Vesey,  the  first 
of  his  family  appointed  to  that  post,  married  the  heiress  of 
William  Sarsfield  of  Lucan,  by  his  wife  Mary,  sister  to  the 
unfortunate  duke*  of  Monmouth.  The  present  earl  of  Lucan 
is  descended  from  Vesey's  daughter  Anne,  wife  of  sir  John 
Bingham.  Mr.  Burke,  compiler  of  the  Peerage,  asserts  thai^ 
Bingham's  desertion  of  the  cause  of  king  James  mainly 
caused  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  a  statement 
which  is  totally  unfounded,  as  he  held  no  rank  in  the  Jacobite 
anny.    His  conduct  in  parliament  is  thus  described  in  1736  -— 

**  There  observe  the  trihe  of  Bingham, 
For  he  never  fails  to  bring  'em ; 
WMle  he  sleeps  the  whole  debate. 
They  submissive  round  him  wait ; 
Tet  would  gladlv  see  the  hunks. 
In  his  grave,  and  search  his  trunks. 
See  they  gently  twitch  his  coat. 
Just  to  yawn  and  give  his  vote. 
Always  iirm  in  this  vocation. 
For  the  court  against  the  nation.*' 

To  lady  Bingham's  artistic  acquirements  we  are  indebted 
for  the  portrait  of  her  grand-uncle,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  the 
Jacobite  earl  of  Lucan.  Erom  this  painting,  which,  in  the 
last  century,  was  in  the  possession  of  sir  Charles  Bing- 
ham, of  Castlebar,  an  admirable  engraving  was  executed  by  r. 
TiUiardj  a  French  artist. 

18 
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Hera  also  dwrit  Artbui  Dawson,  a  nadre  of  Ireland,  called 
to  the  Bar  in  1723,  and  appointed  baron  of  the  excbeqaer  in 
1741,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1768.  Dawson  was  une  of 
the  judges  who  tried  the  case  in  ejectment  of  James  Annesley 
against  the  earl  of  Anglesey  in  1743 ;  on  this  extraonUnarf 
tnal,  whidi  lasted  from  the  11th  to  the  £5th  of  N'orember, 
Walter  Scott  founded  his  novel  of  "  Gaj  Mannering."  A 
writer  well  acquainted  with  him  tells  na  that — ' 

"The  baron  was  a  gentlemaa  of  a  grtive,  reserred  and  penctntt* 
tag  upeot,  though  eitremel;  handsome  both  in  hia  person  iind  conn- 
tmanee ;  bnt  ba  had  luch  an  unbonnded  flow  of  real  wit  and  tnM 
huiMur,  that  be  said  more  good  things  in  half  an  hour,  and  forgot 
them  the  next,  than  half  the  comick  writers  in  tba  world  haTe  u- 
troduced  into  their  plajs ;  .and  what  added  to  the  delight  sach  id 
entertainment  must  aSord,  was,  that  it  was  all  genuine,  unstndiedi 
and  couciso ;  lo  that  while  ha  sat, 

'  Lan^iter  holdlDg  tiotb  Ui  Met,' 

Ha  i^peared  himself  with  the  aame  iteadfastneu  that  accompaoted 
him  on  the  bench  as  a  judge :  and  so  happ;  wu  this  great  man  in 
the  talent  of  unbending  his  nund,  that  he  could  eTen  make  cotapa- 
nions  of  his  son  and  mjself,  though  both  so  joung  and  giddj ;  naj, 
ha  would  adapt  his  discourse  exactly  to  our  d^ee  of  oompra- 
heuNou,  and  bj  that  means  became  master  of  our  mmutest  thought*. 
,Ha  has  wandered  with  as  for  hours  through  his  wide  doiuinb 
leaped  over  ditches,  looked  for  birds'  neits,  flown  a  bite,  and  plajed 
at  marbles :  he  might  in  this  respect  be  compared  to  that  great  Ilo- 

-(ho,  when  calla' 

it  hi*  children." 


Baron  Dawson  composed  the  famoos  song  on  Thomas  Mortis 
Jones,  of  Money  Glaa,*  from  which  we  extract  the  foUowiog 
stanzas  : 

«  Te  good  fellows  all 
Who  loTe  to  be  told  where  there's  claret  good  store, 
Attend  to  the  call  of  one  who's  ne'er  frighted. 
But  greatl;  delii^hted  with  six  bottles  more : 
Be  sure  rou  don  t  pas*  the  good  house  Honej'  Olas, 
Which  the  jolly  red  god  so  peculiarly  owns; 
'Twill  well  suit  jour  humour,  for  pray  what  wou'd  you  more. 
Than  mirth  with  good  claret,  and  Dumper  Squire  Jonef." 

"  Ye  poets  who  write, 
Ana  brag  of  your  drinliiiiK  fam'd  Hehcon's  brook, 
Tbo'  all  you  get  hy't  i*  a  dumer  oft-time*, 

*  A  oorruption  of  V)uiQe  gUr  (JAoaf  ^iu),— the  gnea  brak*. 
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In  rewftrd  for  jour  rhimesy  with  Humphry  the  duke  ;* 

LeAm  Bacchus  to  follow,  and  quit  your  AdoUo^ 

Foraake  all  the  Muses^  those  eenseless  old  orones ; 

Oar  jingling  of  glasses,  your  rhyming  surpasses^ 

When  crown'd  with  good  claret,  and  Dumper  Squire  Jones. 

**  Te  soldiers  so  stout. 
With  plenty  of  oaths,  tho*  no  plenty  of  coin. 
Who  make  such  a  rout,  of  all  your  commanders. 
Who  served  us  in  Flanders,  and  eke  at  the  Boyne, 
Come,  leave  off  your  rattling,  of  siegeing  and  hattling. 
And  know  you'd  much  hetter  to  sleep  with  whole  hones. 
Were  you  sent  to  Gibraltar,^  your  note  you'd  soon  alter. 
And  wish  for  good  cljCret  and  bumper  Squire  Jones. 

'*  Ye  lawyers  so  just. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  will  who  so  learnedly  plead. 
How  worthy  of  trust,  you  know  black  from  white, 
Tet  prefer  wrong  to  right«  as  you>e  chano'd  to  be  fee'd. 
Leave  musty  reports,  and  forsake  the  king's  courts. 
Where  Dulness  and  Discord  have  set  up  their  thrones. 
Bam  Balkeldt  and  Ventris,)  with  all  your  damn*d  entries. 
And  away  with  the  claret,  a  bumper.  Squire  Jones. 

**  Ye  physical  tribe. 
Whose  knowledge  consists  in  hard  words  and  grimace. 
Whene'er  you  prescribe,  have  at  your  devotion 
Pills,  bolus  or  potion,  be  what  will  the  case  : 
Pray  where  is  the  need  topui^  blister  and  bleed* 
When  ailing^  yourselves,  the  whole  faculty  owns. 
That  the  forms  of  old  Galen,  are  not  so  prevailing. 
As  mirth  with  good  claret,  and  bumper  Squire  Jones." 

Of  the  origin  of  this  song,  which  we  are  inclined  to  attribute 
to  the  year  1727,  the  following  account  was  given  by  the  late 

*  An  English  literaiy  antiquarian  observes  that  '*  the  phrase  of  dining 
vith  Duke  Humphrey,  which  is  stiU  current,  originated  in  the  foUowing 
muDer : — Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  though  really  buried  at  St. 
Alban's,  was  supposed  to  have  a  monument  in  old  St.  Paul's,  from  which 
one  psrt  of  the  church  was  termed  *  Duke  Humpbrey*s  Walk.*  In  this, 
as  the  church  was  then  a  place  of  the  most  public  resort,  they  who  had  no 
neaas  of  procuring  a  dinner,  frequently  loitered  about,  probably  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  an  invitation,  but  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  monu- 

-  M 


*  Gibraltar  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  The 
shore  reference  appears  to  have  been  to  its  unsuccessful,  though  pro- 
trscted,  siege  by  the  Spaniards  hi  J  7*27. 

t  WiUlam  Salkeld,  author  of  "Beports  of  cases  in  the  King's  Bench, 
Acl,  from  the  first  of  William  and  Miury  to  the  tenth  of  queen  Anne. 
Sixth  edition  published  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1795. 

t  Sir  Peyton  Ventris,  compiler  of  Reports  fh>m  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  third  of  Willhim  lU.    Fourth  edition  publiAed  in  1 720. 
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dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  baron,  who, 
however,  appears  to  have  hern  ignorant  that  Carolan's  death 
took  place  three  jears  before  Dawson  had  been  promoted  to 
the  bench ; — 

"  Carolan.aod  baron  Dawson  happened  to  be  enjoying  together, 
with  others,  the  hospitalities  of  Squire  Jones  at  HoDejglass,  uiii 
slept  in  rooms  fulja«ent  to  each  other.  The  hard,  being  called  upon 
bj  the  company  to  compose  a  song  or  tune  in  honour  of  their  host, 
undertook  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  on  retiring  to  his  apart- 
ment,  took  his  harp  with  him,  and  under  the  inipiratiou  of  copioos 
libations  of  his  favorite  liquor,  not  onlj  produced  the  melodjr  now 
known  as  '  Bumper,  Squire  Jones,'  but  also  verj  indifferent  English 
words  to  it.  While  the  bard  was  thus  employed,  howeTer,  the  judge 
WM  not  idle.  Being  possessed  of  a  fine  musical  ear,  as  well  as  of  consi- 
derable poetical  talents,  he  not  onlj  fixed  the  melodj  on  his  memorj, 
but  actually  wrote  the  noble  song  now  incorporated  with  it  before 
he  retired  to  rest.  The  result  ma;  be  anticipated.  At  breakfast 
on  the  following  morning,  when  Carolan  sang  and  plajed  bis  com- 
posi^on,  baron  Dawson,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  preseDt,  and  of 
the  bard  in  particular,  stoutly  denied  the  claim  of  Carolan  to  the 
inelodj,  charged  him  with  audacious  piracy,  both  musical  and  poeti- 
cal, and,  to  prove  the  fact,  sang  the  melody  to  his  own  words  amidst 
the  jo;oa«  shouts  of  approbation  of  all  nts  hearers — the  enraged 
bard  excepted,  who  vented  his  execrations  in  curses  on  the  judge 
both  loud  and  deep." 

The  baron,  who  for  many  years  represented  the  county  of 
Londonderry  in  parliament,  died  at  hia  house  in  Molesworth- 
street  in  1775.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Arthur 
Dawson,  whose  son,  Henry  Richard,  became  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's.  The  present  representative  of  the  family  is  the 
Bight  Hon.  George  Robert  Dawson,  of  Castle  Dawson. 

In  Moles  worth -street,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Geo^ 
III.,  was  the  residence  of  Kane  O'Hara,  the  dtstingnished 
burletta-wiiter,  who  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  O'Hara,  or 
Ua  h'Eaghra,  which  descended  from  Cian  or  Kane,  son  (^ 
Oliol  Olum,  king  of  Manster  in  the  third  century,  and  received 
their  surname  from  Eagkra,  or  Hora,  lord  of  Lnigbne  or  Ley- 
oy,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  Dr.  O'Donovan  tells  us,  that 
"  according  to  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  Fearghal  nu^  O'Hara,  who 
erected  TeacA-Teampla,  now  Temple-honse,  was  the  eleventh 
in  descent  from  this  Eagkra,  and  Cian  or  Kean  O'Hara,  who 
was  living  in  1666,  was  the  eighth  is  descent  from  that  Fear- 
ghal."  In  1706,  Charles  O'Hara,  a  distinguished  soldier,  wa* 
created  baron  of  Tir  Awley ;  and  Carolan,  in  his  song  entitled 
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(hipM  Vi  h'Eaghra,  has  eolosized^  as  foOows,  the  hospitality 
of  Xane  (XHara  of  Nymphsfield,  county  Sligo  :— 

"  Oh !  were  I  at  rest 
AmidBt  Aran's  green  isles. 
Or  in  climes  where  the  summer 
Unchanginglj  smiles ; 
Tho'  treasures  and  dednties 
Might  come  at  a  call. 
Still,  O'Hara's  full  cap, 
I  would  prize  more  than  all." 

The  author  of  '^  Midas''  held  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
bshionable  circles  of  Dublin  in  the  last  century,  and  being  a 
Teiy  skilful  musician,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Musical  Academy,  founded  mainly  through  his  exertions,  in 
1758.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  produced  his  celebrated 
borletta  of  ^'  Midas,''  at  a  series  of  private  theatricals  performed 
at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Brownlow,  at  Lurgan,  county  Armagh.  It 
originally  consisted  of  one  act,  commencing  with  the  fall  of 
Apollo  from  the  clouds ;  the  author  played  the  part  of  "  Pan," 
the  other  characters  being  filled  by  members  of  the  family  and 
thdr  relations.  ''  Midas"  was  first  publicly  performed  at  Crow- 
street  theatre  in  1762,  with  the  object  of  throwing  ridicule  on 
the  Italian  burlettas,  which  were  then  filling  the  coffers  of 
Hossop,  manager  of  the  opposition  theatre  in  Smock-alley. 
**  Spranger  Barry  was  to  have  performed  Sileno  in  '  Midas,' 
and  rehearsed  it  several  times ;  but  not  beiug  equal  to  the 
musical  part,  gave  it  up,  and  it  was  played  by  Robert  Corry, 
a  favourite  public  singer.  The  first  cast  was  thus :  Apollo, 
Vernon ;  Midas,  Bobert  Mahon  ;  Dametus,  Oliver  ;  Pan, 
Morris;  Daphne,  Miss  Elliott ;  Nysa,  Miss  Polly  Young 
(afterwards  married  to  Barthelemon,  the  fine  violin  performer) ; 
and  Mysis,  Miss  Macneil  (afterwards  Mrs,  Hawtrey).  Midas 
is  made  up  of  Dublin  jokes  and  bye  sayings,  but  irresistibly 
homoxons."  A  writer  in  li73  describes  (yHara  as  having 
the  appearance  of  an  old  fop,  wearing  spectacles  and  an  anti- 
quated wig,  and  adds,  that  *'  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  polite, 
sensible,  agreeable  man,  foremost  and  chief  modulator  in  all 
fashionable  entertainments,  the  very  pink  of  gentility  and  good 
breeding,  and  a  very  necessary  man  in  every  party  for  amuse- 
ment, and  only  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  long-winded  in  his 
narratives,  he 'would  be  a  very  amusing  companion,  as  he 
Jeems  to  be  very  well  informed.'* 

In  the  extremely  meagre  published  notices  of  CHara,  no 
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Teference  has  be^  made  to  his  skill  as  u  artisti  of  wbich  we 
have  a  specimen  in  his  etching  of  Dr.  William  King,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  in  a  wig  and  cap,  of  which  portrait  a  copy  has 
been  made  hy  Bichardson.  One  of  his  coBtemporaries  tells  us, 
that  "  O'Hara  was  so  remuicablf  tail,  that,  among  his  intimate 
friends  in  Ireland,  he  was  nicknamed  '  St.  Patrick's  steeple.' 
At  one  time,  Girardiui's  Italian  glee  was  extremely  popular, 
and  song  evetywbere,  in  public  and  jnnate.  The  words  in 
Italian  are : 

'  ViTMi  tntte  1e  retBOM 
Donne,  am&lnle,  ajDoroM, 
Che  no'  hauDo  crndeltl.' 
It  was  parodied,  and  for  the  last  line  they  substituted  this: 

'  KsiM  0'Htu-«'a  croel  tall.'" 
Michael  Kelly  further  tells  us  that 

"  Kane  O'Hara,  tbe  ingeniotu  author  of  ■  Hidw,'  had  a  puj^t. 
aboi*  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends;  it  was  worked  bj  a  joong 
man  of  the  name  of  Nick  Marsh,  who  sang  for  '  Uidas'  and  '  Pan. 
Ha  was  a  fellow  of  infinite  humour ;  hi*  parody  oa  *  Shepherds,  I 
hare  lost  mj  love,"  was  eaaal  to  anj  thing  written  by  the  well-knowa 
Captain  Morris  ;  and  with  many  others  of  equal  merit,  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  rich  vdti  of  humour  which  cbaracterisei  it. 
The  love  of  company,  joined  to  a  weak  constitution,  condemned  this 
truly  original  genios  to  an  early  srave,  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
blm.  In  tbe  performaoce  of  ^ia  ftotoccini  I  sai^  the  part  of 
Daphne,  and  was  instructed  by  the  author  hituelf ;  the  others  were 
by  other  amateurs.  It  was  quite  the  rage  with  all  the  people  of 
fashion,  who  crowded  nightly  to  see  the  gratuitous  peiformance." — 
"  On  tbe  25th  of  October,  1803,  tbe  bnrletta  of '  Hidat'  was  revired 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  with  iini|na]ified  approbation.  It  had  a  ran 
the  first  season,  of  twenty-seven  nights,  from  my  earliest  dapi  I 
was  fond  of  the  music  of  '  Hidos,'  wbich  in  my  opinion  is  delightfol. 
It  was  entirely  selected  by  Kane  O'Hara,  who  was  a  distinKuisked 
musical  amateur ;  his  adaptations  were  not  alone  elegant  and  taite- 
ftil,  but  evinced  a  thorougn  knowledge  of  stage  effbct,  I  hare  beard 
him,  when  a  boy,  sinr  at  his  own  house  in  Dublin,  with  aaqaate 
humour,  the  aongi  of  Midas,  Pan,  and  ApoUo'i  drunken  aongo^ 
'  Be  bj  j<m  blcndi  idrMd, 

li»iigre  Tour  bulu  bad  wlso  taead. 

The  woild  will  itilnk  joD  muL' 
When  I  acted  the  part  of  Apt^o  at  Drury  Lane,  I  tormed  my  style 
of  sin^ng  and  actm^  tbat  song  from  the  recollection  of  hii  nunoer 
of  singing  it.  The  simple  uid  pretty  melody, '  Pray  Ooody,  ^ease 
to  moderate  tbe  rancour  of  your  tongue,'  (before  I  tang  it  at  Dr«rj> 
lane,)  was  always  sung  in  a  quick  jig  time ;  it  struck  me,  that  the 
lit  would  be  better  slower,  and  I  therefore  resolved  to  ling  it  in  the 
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>flntfioso'  style,  and  added  a  repetition  of  the  last  bar  of  tlia 
air,  which  I  thoaght  would  give  it  a  more  stage  effect.  When  I  re- 
hearsed it  the  first  time  as  I  had  arranged  it,  Mr.  Kemble  was  on 
the  ste e,  who,  with  all  the  performers  in  the  piece,  as  well  as  the 
whole  band  m  the  orchestra,  unft  voce,  declarea  that  the  song  ought 
to  be  soDg  in  q«iek  time,  as  it  had  erer  been ;  but  I  was  determined 
to  trj  it  mj  own  waj,  and  I  did  so :  and  during  the  run  of  the  pieooj 
it  never  missed  getting  a  loud  and  unanimous  encore.  When 
'  Midas'  was  revived  at  Uovent  Garden  Theatre,  it  was  sung  by  Mr. 
Sbelair  in  the  exact  time  in  which  I  sung  it,  and  with  deserved  and 
additional  soccess.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  generally  understood,  that 
Roussean  was  the  composer  of  it." 

In  addition  to  "  Midas/'  CHara  wrote  '*  The  Golden  Pip- 
pin," a  burletta,  1773;  '*The  Two  Misers/'  a  musical  farce, 
1775;  "April  Day/'  a  burletta,  1777  ;  and  "Tom  Thumb,'' 
1780,  the  very  successful  alteration  of  Fielding's  burlesque, 
with  the  addition  of  songs.  CHara's  death  took  place  on 
17th  June,  1782,  for  some  time  previous  to  which  he  had 
been  totally  deprived  of  sight.  ''Kane  CHara/'  sajrs  the 
most  recent  English  dramatic  critic,  "was  the  very  prince  of 
burletta  writers.  His  'Grolden  Pippin'  is  whimsical;  his 
lyrical  additions  to  'Tom  Thumb'  are  every  way  worthy  of 
that  inimitable  burlesque ;  and  his  '  Midas'  is  the  most  per- 
fect thing  of  its  kind  in  our  language."  (yHara  was  also 
author  of  an  unfinished  jeu  d'&prit  entitled  "  Grigri,  a  true 
hist(»7,  translated  from  the  Japonese  into  Portuguese  by  Di- 
daqaez  Hadecznca,  companion  to  a  missionary  at  Yendo; 
from  Portuguese  into  Prench  by  the  Abb^  du  Pot  a  beurre, 
aimoner  to  a  Dutch  vessel,  on  the  whale-fishery ;  and  now, 
la»tlv,  from  the  French  into  English,  by  the  Eev.  Doctor 
Tnrlogh  (VFinane,  chaplain  to  an  Irish  regiment,  in  the 
Tttridah  service.  Forbidden  by  the  fathers  of  the  holy  Inqui- 
rition,  and  by  all  the  states  and  potentates  upon  earth  to  be 
printed  any  where,  yet  printed  and  published  for  the  transla- 
tor here  and  there,  and  everywhere.  Sine  ullo  privilegio."  The 
manuscript  of  this  production  was  presented  in  1762,  by  the 
aaihor  to  his  intimate  friend,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Clon- 
dalkin  castle,  county  Dublin,  whose  descendants  permitted  it 
to  be  published  in  the  "  Irish  Monthly  Magazine"  for  1832. 
At  No.  11  (now  No.  18)  in  this  street,  from  the  year  1781, 
was  the  residence  of  James  Fitzgerald,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
called  to  the  bar  in  1769,  appointed  tliird  sergeant  in  1778, 
second  sergeant  in  1783,  and  prime  sergeant  in  1786.    One 
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of  his  professional  contemporaries  tells  as,  that  Fit^ralcl  was 
at  the  very  head  of  the  bar,  as  prime  sergeant  of  Ireland  ;  and 
adds  : — "  I  knew  him  long  in  great  practice,  and  never  eav 
him  give  np  one  case  whilst  it  had  a  single  point  to  rest  upon, 
or  he  a  puff  of  breath  left  to  defend  it ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  anj 
barrister  succeed,  either  in  the  whole  or  partially,  in  so  many 
cases  out  of  a  given  number  as  Mr.  Iltzgerald :  and  I  can 
venture  to  say  (at  least  to  think),  that  if  the  right  honorable 
James  Fitzgerald  had  been  sent  ambassador  to  Stockholm,  in 
the  place  of  the  right  honorable 
garcon,   he  would  have  worked 
merely  by  treating  him  just  as  if  h 
of  Exchequer."     Government  ha 
could  induce  Fitzgerald  to  lend 
union,  dismissed  him  from  office  i 
passed  a  resolution  thanking  thep 
conduct  in  preferring  the  good  o 
emolument;"  and  determined  to 
deuce  which  he  enjoyed  when  in 
was  the  occurrence  of  the  foUowii 
Chancery  :— 

"  It  WM  ntntion  day,  and  according  to  Jiaage  the  senior  burister 
preaent  is  called  on  bj  the  bench  to  make  his  motions,  after  which 
the  next  in  precedence  is  called,  until  the  whole  of  the  bar  hare  been 
called  on,  down  to  the  jountest  barrister.  The  Attorney  and  Soli- 
tor-Generals  havini^  mads  their  motions,  the  Chancellor  called  on 
Mr.  Smith,  the  father  of  the  bar,  who  bowed  and  said  Hr.  Sanrk 
had  precedence  of  him  ;  be  then  called  on  Mr.  Saurin,  who  bowed 
and  said  Mr.  Ponsonby  had  precedence  of  him  ;  Mr.  Ponsonbj  in 
like  manner  said  Mr.  Curraa  tiad  precedence;  and  Mr.  Curran  said 
he  could  not  think  of  movino:  anything  before  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who 
certainly  had  precedence  of  him  ;  the  Chancellor  then  calted  on  Mr. 
FitEgerald,  who  bowed  and  said  he  had  no  motion  to  make;  and 
this  caused  the  Chancellor  to  apeak  out — ■  I  see,  gentlemen,  jon 
have  not  relinquished  the  huaineaa  ;  it  would  be  better  at  once  for 
his  Majesty's  council,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  conform  to  the  regnl^ 
tlons  of  the  court,  to  ra^ign  their  silk  gowns,  than  sit  thus  in  a  sort 
of  rebellion  against  their  sovereign.  I  dismiss  the  cauiet  in  which 
these  gentlemen  are  retained,  with  costs  on  both  sides ;'  and  thus 
Mjin^,  Lord  Clare  left  the  bench.  The  attorneys  immediately  de- 
tennined  they  would  not  charge  any  costs." 

This  honorary  precedence  was  continued  to  Fitzgerald  until 
lie  expressly  desired  tJiat  it  should  be  relinquished  as  injurious 
to  the  public  business.     In  the  house  of  commons  he  a^ned 
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ably  against  the  nnion^  the  iUegftlity  of  which  he  demonstrated 
bj  oonstitntional  ailments. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington  tells  us,  that  ''no  man  in  Ireland  was 
more  sincere  in  his  opposition  to  a  union  than  Mr.  Fitzgerald ; 
he  was  the  first  who  declared  his  intention  of  writing  its  his- 
toiy.  He  afterwards  relinquished  the  design,  and  urged  me 
to  commence  it — ^he  handed  me  the  prospectus  of  what  he  in- 
tended, and  no  man  in  Ireland  knew  the  exact  details  of  that 
proceeding  better  than  he**  Fitzgerald  died  in  1835,  aged 
oinety-three  years.  By  his  wife,  Catherine  Yesey,  elevated  in 
1826  to  the  Irish  peerage,  as  baroness  Fitzgerala  de  Yesci,  he 
left  a  son,  William,  who,  in  1815,  assumed  the  additional 
name  of  Yesey,  and  successively  held  the  posts  of  chancellor 
of  the  Irish  exchequer,  paymaster  general  of  the  forces,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trade  and  of  the  board  of  control.  He 
was  created  a  peer  in  18S5,  as  baron  Fitzgerald  of  Desmond 
and  Clan  Gibbon,  county  Cork,  and  died  unmarried  in  1843, 
when  the  peerage  expired,  and  the  barony  devolved  upon  his 
brother,  the  Bev.  Henry  Yesey  Fitzgerald. 

Among  the  other  residents  in  Molesworth-street,  in  the  last 
centoxy,  were  Bobert  Emmett,  state  physician  (1770  to  1776) ; 
viscount  Banelagh  (1786);  lord  Blayney  (1796);  and  lord 
Carberry  (1799). 

James  Fitzgerald,  twentieth  earl  of  Kildare,  wanted  two 
months  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  decease  of  his  father 
in  1743.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  at  that  period  rapidly 
progressing  in  Dublin  under  the  encouragement  of  a  wealthy 
resident  aristocracy  who  emulated  each  other  in  the  splendour 
of  their  establishments ;  and  lord  Kildare,  who  had  passed  two 
years  on  the  Continent,  conceiving  that  the  premier  peer  of 
Irehmd  shoald  possess  a  town  residence  more  suited  to  his  rank 
and  dignity  than  that  then  occupied  by  the  Fitzgerald  family 
in  Suffolk-street,  determined  to  erect  for  that  purpose  a  building 
equalUng  in  magnificence  the  mansionof  anynoblemaninEurope. 
Architectural  designs  having  been  obtained  from  Richard 
Castles,  the  high  ground  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  city  was  at 
first  proposed  as  the  site  of  the  projected  edifice,  the  founda- 
tion stone,  with  the  following  inscription,  was,  however,  finally 
laid  in  1745  in  "  Molesworth-fields,"  a  portion  of  which  had 
acquired  the  appellation  of  "Coote-street,''  a  name  since  changed 
into  "  Kildare-street :—" 
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Cujiu  hie  lapis  fundamen 
In  agro  Moleiworthiaoa, 
Estrni  cnraTit 
Jacobtts 
Cornea  Eildarue  vioMmna, 
Anno  Domini,  >iicccssxxt> 

Qnicimque  tempomm  mfbrtmiio 
In  rainaa  Un  m^nificN  doama 

Incideris, 
Quantua  ilk  fbit,  qui  eztnudt, 
Qu»inque  caduca  sint  omniat 
Cum  talia  talimn  Tiromm 

HonameBta 
Oaoibiu  iDp«rcaie  non  valeant. 

Richardo  OuUllo,  Arch." 
WbenFriiiGeCharlesEdwBrdl&iicledu)  Scotland  in  1745,  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  emulating  the  spirited  condact  of  tbe  Iriih  Jaco- 
bite nobles  in  1688,  volonteered,  at  his  ovn  expesa^  to  Wtt, 
clothe,  arm  and  maintain  a  regiment  of  cavaln  for  the  kin^a 
aorice ;  his  offer  was,  however,  declined,  and  in  1 746  he  mar- 
ried lady  Emilia  Lennox,  sister  to  the  di^e  of  fiicbmond, 
and  one  of  the  most  ceid)rated  beauties  of  the  day,*  In 
1753,  lord  Kildare  took  a  leading  part  in  opposite  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  ministry  in  its  attempt  to  obtain  a  par- 
liamentanr  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  king  <d  Engbuia  to 
dispose  of  the  Hurplnsof  £77,500  then  in  the  Irish  excneqna; 
hia  popularity  was  also  much  increased  by  his  proceeding  direct 
to  the  king  with  an  independent  memorial  impugning  the  con* 
duct  of  the  ministers  in  Ireland.  Among  the  medala  abnck  to 
eommemorate  the  parliamentary  rejection  of  the  moneT  lull  as 
altered  by  the  English  cabinet,  was  one  presentinga  full  length 
portrait  of  the  earl,  sword  in  hand,  gnarding  a  sum  of  money, 
neaped  upon  a  table,  from  the  grasp  of  a  hand  ontstretched 
&om  a  cloud,  with  the  motto,  "  Touch  not!  says  Kildare /' 
and  so  great  was  the  exultation  of  the  popuboe  at  the  defeat 
of  the  "  Castle  party"  on  the  16th  of  November,  1763,  that 
his  lordship,  who  was  aaid  to  have  rejected  all  tbe  moat  alloi- 
ing  overtnres  of  government,  was  occupied  for  an  entile  boor 

*  The  portraits  of  the  eail  and  connteM,  painted  bj  BefiiokU,  now 
pieaerrcd  at  Carton,  were  eDgnred  in  the  lut  eeotaiT,  by  Jamei  Mac 
Ardel,  one  of  the  pupUj  of  John  Brooki  of  Cork-hill,  noticed  In  our 
account  of  that  locality. 
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in  paflsiiig  from  the  parliament  house  on  College-gieen  to 
"  Mdare  house/' 

**  Lord  Eildare  reiided  m  Ireland  almoat  confttantlj.  He  not  onljr 
rapported  his  senatorial  character  with  nniferm  independence,  but» 
S8  a  private  nobkaan^  was  truly  excellenty  living  either  in  Dublin  or 
among  his  nnmerous  tenantry,  whom  he  encouraged  and  protected. 
In  ererj  sitnation  he  was  of  uie  most  uneqmrocal  utility  to  his  conn- 
try  ;  at  Carton^  in  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  or  that  of  England*  (he 
was  a  member  of  both,)  or  qpeaking  the  language  of  truth  and  justice 
in  the  closet  of  his  sorereign.  No  man  ever  understood  his  part  in 
society  better  than  he  did ;  he  was  conscious  of  his  rank,  and  upheld 
it  to  die  utmost ;  but  let  it  be  added,  that  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
dignified,  attractive  politeness,  or,  what  the  French  cal^  nobleness  of 
his  manners.  So  admirable  was  he  in  this  respect,  that  when  he  en* 
tertained  some  lord  lieutenants,  the  general  declaration  on  leaving 
the  room  was,  that,  from  the  peculiar  ftrace  of  his  behaviour,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  more  the  viceroy  than  they  did.  He  was  some  years 
older  than  lord  Gharlemonft,  and  took  a  lead  in  politics  when  that 
nobleman  was  abroad,  aad  for  some  time  after  his  return  to  Ireland; 
hat  when  the  house  of  lords  became  more  the  scene  of  action,  they, 
with  the  late  lord  Moira,  raierally  co-operated ;  and,  in  truth,  three 
noblemen  so  independent,  Uils  country,  mdeed  any  country,  has  sel- 
dom seen." 

The  mansion  at  Carton,  coanty  Kildare,  was  also  rebuilt  by 
this  nobleman  from  designs  b^  Castles,  who  died  there  sud- 
denly, in  1751,  while  writing  directions  to  some  of  the  arti- 
ficers employed  at  Leinster  house,  Dublin.  O^Keefie  laid  the 
scene  of  his  play  of  the  '*  Poor  Soldier^'  at  Carton,  and  among 
a  series  of  dramatic  entertainments  there  in  1761,  we  may 
notice  the  performance  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  by  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  amateurs,  as  affording  an  fllustration  of 
the  stote  of  Irish  society  in  those  days : 

Macheath,  Captain  Morris. 

Peach'um,  Lord  Charlemont. 

Lockit,  Rev.  Dean  Marlay. 

Filch,  Mr.  Oonolly  of  Castletown. 

Polly,  Miss  Martin. 

Lucy,  Lady  Louisa  Conolly. 

Mrs.  Peach'um,  Countess  of  Kildare. 

Diana  Trapes,  Mr.  Oore. 

Mrs.  Slammekin,  Lord  Powerscourt. 

Jenny  Diver,  Miss  Vesey. 

Mrs.  Coaxer,  Miss  Adderley. 

The  ensuing  prologue  was  written  for  the  occasion,  and 
»poken  in  the  character  of  "  Lockit,'*  by  dean  Marlay,  who. 
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althoagh  satirized  at  that  time  as  a  "  canonical  buck,"  «u 
anbseqnently  appointed  bishop  of  Waterfonl : 

••  Our  plftfi  to-aif^t,  wants  ooveltj  'tit  true: 

Th«t  to  atone,  our  acton  all  are  new.       _ 

And  rare,  oar  itage  t1 

Lords  act  the  rogue,  i 

And  yet,  so  artfully  tl 

They  are  the  very  cha 

But  koow  they're  hon 

Great  ones  ne'er  cheat 

Our  ladies  too,  when  i 

Will  pilfer  nothing  fn 

The  melting  mnsic  of 

Will  charm  beyond  th 

Vincent*  with  grief  si 

And  tnnefnl  Brentf  si 

If  Lacy  seem  too  mee_, -j.., , 

For  all  those  gentle  imiles,  she'll  scold  her  dear ; 

But,  her  keen  rage  so  amiable  is  found, 

Macheath  yoa'U  envy,  though  in  fetters  bomid. 

If  Feacb'um's  wife  too  fair,  too  gracefal  prOTe, 

And  seem  to  emulate  the  queen  of  love ; 

If  no  di^nise  her  Instre  can  conceal. 

And  every  look  a  matchless  charm  reveal  ; 

We  own  the  fault — for  spite  of  art  and  care. 

The  Loves  and  Oracee  will  attend  Kildare. 

'  Diver*  and  blooming  '  Coaier,'  if  you  knew  them, 

Tou'd  think  you  ne'er  could  be  too  loving  to  them ; 

When  yon  behold  onr  '  Peach'nm," '  Filch,"  and  •  Lockit,' 

Toull  shudder  for  your  purse,  and  guard  your  pocket. 

Oar  *  Trapes'  from  Douglas}  'self  the  prize  would  win. 

More  virgini  would  decoy,  and  drink  more  gin. 

When  'Stammekin'  you  view,  politely  drunk, 

Tou'll  own  the  genuine  Covent  Oaruen  pank. 

Thus,  virtue's  friends  their  native  truth  disguise. 

And  counterfeit  the  follies  they  despise  ; 

By  wholesome  ridicule,  proud  vice  to  brand. 

And  into  virtue  laugh  a  guilty  land  ; 

But,  when  this  busy,  mimic  scene  is  o'er. 

All  shall  resume  the  worth  they  had  before, 

'  Lockit'  himself  his  knaverv  shall  resign. 

And  lose  the  gaoler  in  the  dull  divine. 
In  1761  the  ancient  title  of  earl  of  Kildare  was  merged  in 
that  of  marquis,  and  in  1766  his  lordship  was  crested  duke  of 
Leinster,  a  dignity  which  he  enjoyed  for  only  seven  years. 

*  A  famous  ^ger  in  London. 

t  An  actresa  celebrated  for  her  performance  of  "Foll7,''in  tbe"Bcs- 
Bat'a  Opera." 

{  An  infamous  London  character. 
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This  dukedom,  it  may  be  observed,  vas  first  conferred  in  1691 
bj  William  III.  upon  Meinhardt,  second  son  of  Frederic 
Schonberg,  the  famous  veteran  who  was  cut  down  in  the 
midst  of  his  troops  bj  the  Irish  Jacobites,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Meinhardt  Schonberg,  also  a  distinguished  officer^ 
mairied  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles  Louis,  elector  palatine, 
and  dying  without  issue  male,  in  1719,  the  title  of  this  Dutch 
dnke  of  Leinster  became  extinct. 

WilUam  Eobert,  second  Oeraldine  duke  of  Leinster,  bom  in 
1 748,  first  entered  the  political  areaa  in  1767,  when  he  success- 
folly  contested  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Dublin  with  John 
La  Touche,  as  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  that  family. 
Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  title  in  1773,  masquerades 
were  introduced  into  Dublin,  and  conducted  on  a  scale  of  great 
splendour;  on  such  occasions,  before  the  company  assembled 
at  the  Music  Hall  or  the  Botunda,  it  was  customary  for  the 
various  characters  to  visit  and  walk  through  the  state  apart- 
ments of  the  mansions  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  city,  which  were  usually  thrown  open  for  their  reception^ 
and  hospitably  provided  with  the  choicest  delicacies  for  the 
niasqneraders,  who  were  thus  always  most  sumptuously  regaled 
at  Leinster  house.  When  masqued  balls  were  held  at  his 
mansion,  the  duke  standing  at  the  head  of  the  great  staircase^ 
received  and  welcomed  the  various  groupes ;  his  grace  patron* 
ized  these  amusements  very  extensively,  and  at  a  great  masque- 
rade at  the  Music  Hall,  on  St.  Patrick's  eve,  1778,  he  appeared 
dressed  as  an  itinerant  fruit  vender,  significantly  changing  his 
oranges  for  shamrocks  as  St.  Patrick's  day  dawned.^ 

On  the  formation  of  the  Volunteers,  the  appointment  of 
a  commander-in-chief  over  their  corps  in  the  metropolis  became 
an  object  of  deep  national  importance  to  the  heads  of  the  or- 
ganization :— 

''  They  did  not,  howevery  long  heaitate  in  their  choice  of  a  com-' 
mander ; — everj  eye  seemed  to  turn,  by  general  instinct,  on  William, 
dnke  of  Leinster. — His  family,  from  the  earliest  periods  had  been 
&Torites  of  the  people — he  had  himself,  when  marauis  of  Kildare, 
been  the  popular  representative  for  Dublin — he  was  the  only  duke  of 
Ireland— 4iis  disposition  and  his  address  combined  almost  every  qua- 
li^  which  could  endear  him  to  the  nation.  The  honesty  of  his  heart 
might  occasionally  mislead  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment — but  he 

*  For  a  fuU  description  of  this  masquerade,  see  account  of  the  Music 
HsU,  Fishamble-8treet»  Irish  Quartbbly  Bbtiew,  Vol.  II.  44. 
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ifae  DnbUn  armj.  The  ancient  celebrity  of  hi*  fluDilT— th 
iMt  ef  bi«  ptuaetHoni — and  hi«  athbilitj  in  priTMe  intere 
•pentad  Mitli  hii  own  popnlaritj  in  extending  bia  iDfluenca 
penoBi  erer  eigoj«d  s  more  general  and  merited  influence 
the  Irieh  people." 

The  varions  TolnnteeF  corps  were  constantly  dri 
panned  on  the  duke'a  lavn,  from  which,  snrroundi 
unineiue  concourse  of  speetotore,  on  the  19th  of  JdI 
the  fint  Irish  aeronsnt,  Eich&rd  CivBbie,  son  of  sir  Paul 
made  an  ascent,  of  which  we  have  the  following  pattic 

"At  half-past  two,  F.  a,  Mr.  Crotbie  a»oeiidcd  witi 
gut  balloon,  from  the  daka  of  Leinster'a  lawn,  afl 
Evice  forced  to  descend ;  but  on  throwing  out  mor 
biUut,  be  surinounted  all  obet««lei.  The  current  of 
•hich  carried    him    at    first,    at    due   east,  soon   aftei 


new,  it  inunersed  in  a  cloud,  but  in  four  minutes  after,  ib 
ince  igain  was  testified  by  the  numerous  plaudits  of  the  n 
It  now  condnoedin  eight  hj  the  aid  of  achromatic  g-lasteitt 
nuDUtes  from  its  ascent,  when  it  was  entirely  lost  to  the  vie 
rockets  were  then  sent  off,  and  the  troops  of  volunteere, 
tended,  discharged  their  last  voliies.  Mr.  Croabiehad  aboi 
weight  of  ballast,  but  discharged  half  a  hundred  in  his  fii 
lacemion.  At  upwards  of  fourteen  leagues  from  the  Irish 
found  himself  wiuiiii  clear  sifht  of  both  lands  of  the  sister  h 
al  which  time,  he  sajs,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  human  ini 
uj  adeiiDatt;  idea  of  the  unspeakable  beauties  which  the  i 
the  sea,  bounded  bj  both  lands,  presented.  It  was  such  (at 
should  make  me  risk  a  life,  to  enjoj  agun.  He  rose,  at  oni 
high,  that  the  mercurj  in  the  bsrometer  sunk  entirelj  into 
and  be  was  constrained  to  put  on  bis  oil-cloth  cloak,  but 
foiuid  his  bottle  of  cordial  broke,  and  could  obtain  no  refi 
The  upper  cnrrent  of  air  was  different  from  the  lower,  an< 
■0  intense,  that  hie  ink  was  frozen.  He  ezperineced  a  atron 
tioQ  on  the  tjmpannm  of  the  ears,  and  a  sickness  which  u 
Wd  aggravated.!);  the  aniietj  and  fatigue  of  the  da;.  At  i 
height,  be  thought  himself  stationary  ;  but  liberating  some  ■ 
he  descended  to  a  cnrrent  of  air,  blowing  north,  and  eztremt 
He  now  entered  a  black  clond,  and  encountered  a  prep 
wind,  with  lightning  and  thunder,  which  brought  him  rs 
wards  the  surface  of  the  water.  Here  the  balloon  made  a  ci 
Ulii^  lower,  the  water  entered  his  car,  and  he  lost  his  nof 
■wation  {  but  recollecting  that  his  watch  was  at  the  bott 
ear,  be  groped  for  it,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  All  his  ei 
to  throw  out  ballast  were  of  no  avail,  the  intemperance  oftb 
plunged  him  into  the  ocean.  He  now  thought  of  his  cork  ^ 
and  hj  much  difficulty  having  pat  it  on,  the  propriety  ol 
became  manifestly  useful  in  the  construction  of  his  boat,  i 
admisdon  of  the  water  into  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  the  s 
of  his  bladder*,  wbich  w«re  arranged  at  the  top,  the  water, 
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Quarried  at  Ardbraccan,  co.  Meath. 
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were  like  a  general  vorkshop  of  all  kinds  of  artizans :  he  was 
very  good  tempered^  exceedingly  strong,  and  as  brave  as  a 
lion— bat  as  dogged  as  a  mule  :  nothing  could  change  a  reso- 
lution of  his  when  once  made,  and  nothing  could  check  or 
resist  his  perseverance  to  carry  it  into  execution.  I  never  saw 
two  persons  in  face  and  figure  more  alike  than  Crosby  and 
Daniel  O'Connell :  but  Crosby  was  the  taller  by  two  inches^ 
and  it  was  not  so  easy  to  discover  that  he  was  an  Irishman/' 

The  following  description  of  Leinster  house  was  written  by 
an  English  artist  in  1794 : — 

*<  Leinster  house,  the  town  residence  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Leinster,  is  the  most  stately  private  edifice  in  the  city ;  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  town,  commanding  pros- 
pects few  places  can  exhibit ;  and  possessing  advantages  few  city 
fabrieks  can  obtain,  by  extent  of  ground  both  in  front  and  rear :  in 
front,  laid  out  in  a  spacious  court  yard ;  the  ground  in  the  rear,  mad^ 
a  beautiful  lawn  with  a  handsome  shrubbery,  on  each  side,  screening 
the  adjacent  houses  from  view  :  enjoying,  in  the  tumult  of  a  noisy 
metropolis,  all  the  retirement  of  the  country.  A  dwarf  wall,  which 
diTides  the  lawn  from  the  street,  extends  almost  the  entire  side  of  a 
handsome  square,  called  Merrion-square.  The  form  of  the  building 
13  a  rectangle,  one  hundred  and  fortv  feet  long,  by  seventy  feet  deep  $ 
with  a  circular  bow  in  the  middle  of  the  north  end,  rising  two  stories* 
Adjoining  the  west  front,  which  is  the  principal,  are  short  Doric 
colonnades,  communicating  to  the  offices ;  making,  on  the  whole,  aii 
extent  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  ten  feet,  the  breadth  of  the 
conrt-yard«  The  court  is  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall,  orna- 
mented with  rusticated  piers ;  which,  after  proceeding  parallel  with 
the  ends  of  the  building,  as  far  as  a  gateway  on  the  western  side  and 
another  opposite  it,  the  court  being  uniform,  it  takes  a  circular  sweep 
from  one  gate  to  the  other,  but  broke  in  the  middle  by  a  larger  and 
handsomergateway  directly  fronting  the  house,  communicating  to  the 
street,  and  exhibits  there  a  plain,  but  not  inelegant,  rusticated  front. 
The  house,  or  rather  the  gateway  of  the  court-yard,  is  in  Kildare- 
•treet ;  so  named  from  one  of  the  titles  of  his  grace,  who  is  marquis 
of  Kildare ;  and  is  the  termination  of  a  broad  genteel  street,  called 
if olesworth -street.  The  earden  front  has  not  much  architectural 
embellishment ;  it  is  plain,  hut  pleasing ;  with  a  broad  area  before  it, 
the  whole  length  of  the  front,  in  order  to  obtain  light  to  offices  in  an 
ander  story,  but  which  receive  none  from  the  west,  to  the  court-yard. 
From  the  nuddle  of  the  front,  on  a  level  with  the  ground  floor,  a 
handsome  double  flight  of  steps  extends  across  the  area  to  the  lawn. 
The  greater  part  of  the  building  is  of  native  stone  ;*  but  the  west 
front  and  all  the  ornamental  parts  throughout  are  of  Portland. 
South  of  the  building  are  commodious  offices  and  stables.     The  inside 
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eonntry  residenoe,  «t  Oartown*  near  Dublin ;  and  all  evince  hia  patriot- 
iim,  aiui  refined  enjoyment  of  a  domestic  life." 

The  dake^s  popularity  suffered  a  temporary  diminution  from 
the  misconstructions  popularly  placed  upon  bis  expressions  ia 
the  house  of  lords,  where  he  declarea  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Ireland  should,  for  the  present,  rest  satisfied  with  the  conces- 
sions extorted  from  Great  Britain,  and  calmly  await  further 
instalments  of  her  rights.  In  1789  a  series  of  magnificent 
entertainments  was  given  here  by  the  duke  to  those  who  sup- 
ported his  parliamentary  party  on  the  Regency  question.  The 
"  Whig  club,"  formed  in  the  same  year  to  oppose  the  violence 
of  the  government  partizans,  frequently  assembled  at  Leinster 
boose,  where  also  were  held  the  meetings  of  the  ''Opposition 
party,"  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  for  the  relaxation 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  disabilities.  From  his  return  to  Europe 
from  America  in  1789,  Leinster  house  was  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald ;  in  1791,  while  attending  his 
place  in  the  house  of  commons,  we  find  him  observing  that  he, 
with  his  brother  Henry,  had  been  "  living  quite  alone  in  Lein- 
ster house,'*  whence  they  generally  rode  to  the  Blackrock ;  and 
in  1794,  after  his  marriage,  he  writes  to  his  mother : — "  I 
confess  Leinster  house  does  not  inspire  the  brightest  ideas. 
By  the  by,  what  a  melancholy  house  it  is ;  you  can't  conceive 
how  much  it  appeared  so,  when  first  we  came  from  Kildare ; 
bat  it  is  going  off  a  little.  A  poor  country  house-maid  I 
brought  with  me  cried  for  two  days,  and  said  she  thought  she 
was  in  a  prison.  Pamela  and  1  amuse  ourselves  a  good  deal 
by  walking  about  the  streets."  After  joining  the  United  Irish 
organization,  various  conferences  were  held  here  by  lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  with  Thomas  Eeynolds,  then  privately  in  the 
pay  of  the  government.  This  informer,  in  bis  depositions, 
iwore  as  follows  :— 

"  Aboat  four  o'clock,  on  Sunday^  the  1 1th  of  March,  I  called  at 
Leinster  house,  upon  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  I  had  a  printed 
paper  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  picked  up  somewhere,  purporting  to 
be  directions  or  orders  signed  by  counsellor  Saurin  to  the  lawyers' 
corps.  These  required  them,  in  case  of  riot  or  alarm,  to  repair  to 
Smithiield,  and  such  as  had  not  balUcartridffe  were  to  get  them  at 
his  boose,  and  suoh  as  were  going  out  of  town  and  £d  not  think 
their  arms  safe,  were  to  deposit  them  with  him ;  and  there  was  a 
little  paper  inside,  which  mentioned  that  their  orders  were  to  be 
kq>t  secret.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  upon  reading  this  paper, 
teemed  greatly  agitated :  be  said  he  thought  government  intended 
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ftrrMt  him,  ftdd  he 
invasion,  which  he  c< 
^rd,  one  of  the  Frer 
B  general  invasion  « 
(kst-»ailing  frintes, 
English  and  Irish  a 
France,  and  u  man; 
ammunitionB  of  diffe 
conntrj  ;  be  uid  be 
onsuipected,  and  if 
point  until  other  helf 
versation,  walked  up 
'  No,'  uid  he,  '  it  is 
it ;  the;  never  have 
Short!;  after  this,  ti 
dinner.  1  went  awa; 
not." 

Od  tlie  day  after 
at  Bond's  were  ar 
Bfjnolds;  lord  E( 
pany,  a  separate 
and  he  was  about 
intelligence  that  tl 
virtae  of  their  autb 

Of  the  state  of 
have  the  following  i 
a  not  to  lord  Edwari 
the  Peninsular  war 

■'  The  separate  wai 
CarltoD,  and  a  part; 
into  Leinster  bouse, 
ill  with  the  gathering 
•  there  is  no  help,  » 
papers  and  Edward's, 
moved  m^or  O'Kellj 
The;  left  her,  and  i 
two  dragoons  to  Fr 
Bitting  room,  and  not 
him,  and  came  np  wit 
to  tell  yon  our  search 
SBj  returning  iVom  h 
and  there  found  her  ii 
back,  and  be  was  a  gc 
thank  Ood,  recovered 
where  poor  little  Pan 
moved  her  to  the  g 
opinioD  of  her  sense  a 
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to  nime  his  name, — ^not  to  give  a  soul  a  hint  of  where  he  was,  if  she 
knew  it»  and  to  stay  at  Leinster  house,  seeing  evervhody  that  called^ 
and  keep  strict  silence,— to  which  Pamela  agreed.— By  this  time  I 
had  heard  from  others,  that  all  Dublin  was  in  consternation  on  Mon- 
day  morning ;  that  upon  the  papers  being  carried  to  council,  the 
chancellor  was  sent  'for  at  the  courts  to  attend  it ;  that  he  dashed 
oat  in  a  hnrrr,  and  found  a  mob  at  the  door,  who  abused  him,  and 
he  returned  the  abuse  bj  cursing  and  swearing  like  a  madman.  He 
met  lord  Westmeath,  and  they  went  into  a  shop  and  came  out  with 
pistols,  and  the  chancellor  thus  went  on  foot  to  couneiL"* 

Soon  after  these  events,  lady  Pamela  Fitzgerald  removed 
from  Leinster  house,  which  appears  never  to  have  been  revisited 
by  lord  Edward,  although  it  was  reported  in  the  city  that  he  was 
for  some  time  concealed  there.  Tradition  state  that  one  of  his 
last  interviews  with  his  lady  took  place  in  the  small  house  now 
known  as  No.  23  Molesworth-street.  The  duke  of  Leinster 
invariably  opposed  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  lord  Clare  and 
his  associates,  and  consequently  was  not  summoned  to  the 
privy  council  when  violent  measures  were  contemplated.  His 
name  appears  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Irish  peers  who  pro- 
tested against  the  union ;  lord  Charles  Fitzgerald,  however, 
in  opposition  to  the  duke,  supported  that  measure  for  which 
he  was  compensated  with  a  peerase.  Augustus  Frederick,  the 
present  duke»  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1804,  and  having  in 
1815  offered  to  disposeof  Leinster  house  to  its  present  occupants 
for  the  sum  of  £20,000,  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society  finally 
became  his  Grace's  tenants  by  payment  of  £10,000,  together 
with  an  annual  rent  of  £600,  and  assembled  for  the  first  time 
in  Kildare-street,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1815. 

Previously  to  the  building  of  "  Kildare  house/'  a  few  other 
mansions  had  been  erected  on  that  portion  of  ''  Molesworth- 
fields,"  since  called  ''Kildare-street."  Castles  built  two 
hoases  in  Ki]dare-place,t  one  for  the  Massereene  family,  the 


*  Arthur  O'Connor  was  arreted  in  KUdare-atreet,  in  Februarj,  1797. 

t  Lady  Parsons  resided  in  Kildare-place  UU  her  death  in  1775 ;  we  find 
that  in  1774  her  house  here  was  robbed  of  plate  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of 
J^500,  for  which  Patrick  St.  John  and  WiUiam  West  were  subsequentlj 
trrested  in  London.  In  1783  the  earl  of  Lanesborongh  lived  in  Kildare- 
ptace,  the  end  house  of  which,  next  to  that  of  the  dnke  of  Leinster,  was 
the  town  residence  of  the  ArchdaU  family.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  oen . 
tttry  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools, 
4c.,  was  laid  out  in  gudens  extending  to  the  rere  of  Shelbume  house, 
nov  the  Shelbume  hotel.   As  a  general  ignorance  prevails  relative  to  the 
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hmni  of  conviTiality  was  by  no  meaiu  excladed  from  the  pale  of  the 
church  of  Ireland. 

The  following  peers  resided  in  Kildare-street,  in  the  last 
century:  visooant  Hilsborough  (1750);  lord  Doneraile 
(1751),  whoee  honse  is  now  known  as  No.  45 ;  the  earl  of 
Louth  (1788) ;  viscount  Dungannon  (1788) ;  lord  Mnskerry 
(1783);  the  earl  of  Courtown  (1783);  lord  Harberton  (1788), 
his  house  is  the  present  No.  5;  the  earl  of  Fortarlington 
(1793) ;  lord  Trimleston  (1799) ;  and  lord  fiossmore,  the  site 
of  whose  spacious  mansion  is  occupied  by  three  houses,  built 
about  1887,  which  at  present  form  Elvidge*8  hotel.  Hussey 
Burgh  resided  in  Kildare-street  from  1770to  1772;  John 
Hely  Hutchinson/  created  prime  sergeant  in  1 761,  resided 
here  till  he  was  appointed  provost  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
io  1774 ;  and  here  also  sir  Henry  Cavendish,  teller  of  the 
exchequer,  erected  two  houses  on  a  plot  of  ground  demised  to 
him  by  James,  earl  of  Kildare.  Cavendish  died  in  1776, 
owing  to  the  government  the  sum  of  £67,805  7s.  2d.,  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  recovered  from  his  representatives;  in 
November,  1782,  the  interest  in  one  of  the  houses  erected  here 
by  him  was  conveyed  to  David  La  Touche,  the  younger,  "  in 
trust  and  for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Kildare-street 
dab/'  an  institution  founded  in  that  year,  on  the  occasion,  it 
has  been  said,  of  the  right  honorable  William  Burton  Conyng- 
ham  having  been  black-balled  at  Daly's  in  Dame-street, 
already  noticed.  In  1786  the  dub,  through  their  treasurer. 
La  Touche,  purchased  the  second  house  erected  by  Cavendish, 
which^  with  the  former  one,  now  forms  the  Kildare-street  club 
house.  Of  this  institution  a  recent  writer  has  left  the  follow* 
ing  anecdote  :— 

"  Within  these  forty  years  lord  Llandaff  proposed  his  brother  ge- 
neral Montague  Mathew  as  a  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Kal- 
dare-street  club,  Dublin.  Montague  was  black-balled.  Eiehty-five 
black-balls  registered  the  politick  rancour  of  the  club,  which  was 
eminenth  Torv ;  amongst  whom,  nevertheless,  the  sons  of  three  Bo- 
maa  Catholic  brewers  (C  F.  and  M.)  figured ;  but  they  had  been 
admitted  because  they  had  fixed  political  principles,  and  to  ^ve  to 
the  club  an  apparent  claim  to  a  character  for  hberality  of  opinion. 
When  the  numbers  were  declared,  the  gpreat  room  of  the  club  was  full, 
lord  Mathew,  or  rather  LlandjE^ff,  (for  his  father  was  how  dead), 
closed  the  door,  and  put  his  back  to  it.  He  then  said  in  a  loud  voice : 

'There  are  eiffhty-five  rascals  in  this  room.'    'Llandaff! 

Llandaff  I  recal  those  words,'  cried  several  of  his  friends.    'No,  I 
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11  not,     I  repeat  that  there  are  ekhty-five ftcoiiDdreli  in 

is  room.'  '  Sure!;,  mj  lord,  you  will  allow  men  to  exerdM  their 
fht  ?'  '  Certainlj  I  wiU  j  but  I  repeat  mj  words — there  are  eightj- 
e  I  aconndrels  in  this  room,  for  every  man  it  containa  pledged 

noself  to  me  to  vote  for  mj  brother'*  kdmissioo.'  The  effect  of  this 
Ltement  maj  be  conceived.  The  hanghtj,  indignant,  and  now  snper- 
ioiu  earl,  after  a  paose,  proceeded  amidst  breathleas  attention : 
lontague  Mathew  is  the  only  man  in  Ireland  for  whom  I  coold  not 
cceed  in  procuring  admission  into  tbia  club.  Who  among  you  is 
tter  entitled  to  the  diatinction,  if  it  were  one,  than  Montage  Ha- 
ew?  Whichof  Toais  of  a  nobler  familj,  or  more  ill nstnoni  de- 
ent?  Who  among  jou  is  more  Irish,  or  rather  more  patriotic  in 
inciple  and  conduct,  than  he?  Bear  in  mind,  every  man  of  you, 
at  I  denounce  eighty-five  of  those  who  hear  me  as  gcoundrels !'  He 
en  threw  open  the  door,  and  for  the  last  time  descended  the  stwr- 
ise  of  the  Kil  dare -street  clnb." 

Barry  Yelverton,  cliief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  resided  iu 
ildare-street  from  1793  to  1798,  where  also  was  the  resi- 
iDce  of  fiicbard  Power,  baron  of  the  same  courtj  from  1771 
I  his  death  in  1703. 

"  Baron  Power,"  says  one  of  hjs  contempories,  "  was  considered 
I  excellent  lawyer,  and  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  curious  cha- 
icters  I  have  met  in  the  profession.  He  was  a  morose,  fat  fel- 
w,  affecting  to  he  genteel  ;_be  was  very  learned,  very  rich,  and 
Ty  oeteatatious.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  baron  Power  held  the 
Bee  of  usher  of  the  court  of  chancery,  which  was  priacipally  remo* 
srated  by  fees  on  mon'-'s  lodged  id  that  court.  Lord  Clare  (then 
lancellor)  hated  and  teazed  bim,  because  Power  was  arrogant  him- 
If,  and  never  would  succumb  to  the  arrogance  of  Fitzgibtron.  The 
■ancellor  bad  a  certain  control  over  the  usher ;  at  least  he  had  a 
irt  of  license  for  abusing  him  by  innendo,  as  an  officer  of  the  court, 
id  most  unremittingly  did  be  exercise  that  license.  Baron  Power 
m1  a  large  private  ^rtune,  and  always  acted  in  office  strictly  accord- 
g  to  the  custom  of  his  predecessors  ;  but  was  attacked  lo  viru- 
ntly  and  pertinaciously  by  lord  Clare,  that  havine  no  redress,  it 
Ade  a  deep  impression,  first  on  his  pride,  then  on  his  mind,  and  at 
ngth  on  his  intellect.  Lord  Clare  followed  up  his  blow,  as  was  com- 
on  with  him  ;  he  made  incessant  attacks  on  the  baron,  who  chose 
tther  to  break  than  bend  ;  aod  who,  unable  longer  to  stand  this  per- 
cution,  determined  on  a  prank  of  all  others ^e  most  agreeable  to 
s  adversary  I  The  baron  walked  quietly  down  early  one  fine  mom- 
g  to  the  south  wall,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  about  two  miles  from 
ubiin  J  there  he  very  deliberately  filled  his  coat -pockets  with  pebbles; 
id  having  accomplished  that  business,  as  deliberately  walked  into 
le  ocean,  which  however  did  not  reisin  him  long,  for  his  body  was 
irown  ashore  with  great  contempt  by  the  tide.  His  estates  de- 
ilved  upon  his  nephews,  two  of  the  most  respecUble  men  of 
mr  country  j  and  the  lord  chancellor  eqjoyed  the  double  gratification 
rdeatroyinga  baron,  and  recommending  a  more  submitsive  officer  in 
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his  place.  Had  the  matter  ended  here,  it  might  not  have  heen  so  ver jf 
remarkable ;  but  the  precedent  was  too  respectable  and  inviting  not 
to  be  followed  by  persons  who  had  any  particular  reasons  for  desiring 
straoffulation ;  as  a  judge  drowning  himself  gave  the  thing  a  sort  of 
digDined  legal  Sclat  1  It  so  happened*  that  a  Mr*  Morgal,  then  an 
attorney  residing  in  Dublin,  (of  large  dimensions,  and  with  ahin 
bones  curved  like  the  segment  of  a  runbow,)  had,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasona*  long  appeared  rather  dissatisfied  with  himself  and 
other  people.  But  as  attorneys  were  considered  much  more  likely 
to  induce  their  neighbours  to  cut  their  throats  than  to  execute  that 
office  upon  themselves,  nobody  ever  suspected  Morgal  of  any  intention 
to  shorten  his  days  in  a  voluntary  manner.  However,  it  appeared 
that  the  aiffnal  success  of  baron  Power  had  excited  in  the  attorney 
a  great  ajnoition  to  get  rid  of  his  sensibilities  by  a  similar  exploit. 
In  compliance  with  such  his  impression,  he  adopted  the  very  same 
preliminaries  as  the  baron  had  done ;  walked  off  by  the  verv  same 
road,  to  the  very  same  spot ;  and  having  had  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing from  the  coroner's  inquest,  that  the  baron  had  put  pebbles  into 
his  pocket  with  good  effect,  adopted  likewise  this  judicial  precedent, 
and  committed  himself  in  due  form  to  the  hands  of  father  Neptune, 
who  took  equal  care  of  him  as  he  had  done  of  the  baron ;  and,  after 
having  suffocated  him  so  completely  as  to  defy  the  exertions  of  the 
Humane  Society,  sent  his  body  floating  ashore,  to  the  full  as  bloated 
and  buoyant  as  baron  Power's  had  been. — As  a  sequel  to  this  little 
anecdote  of  Crosbv  Morgal,  it  is  worth  observing,  though  I  do  not 
recollect  any  of  tne  attorneys  immediately  following  his  example ; 
four  or  five  of  his  clients  very  shortly  after  started  from  this  world 
of  their  own  accord,  to  try,  as  people  then  said,  if  they  could  any 
way  overtake  Crosby,  who  had  left  them  no  conveniencies  for  staying 
long  behind  him." 

John  Forbes,  M.P.  for  and  recorder  of  Drogheda,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamen- 
tary reform,  resided  in  Kildare-street  from  1785  to  1796.  The 
"  Whig  club''  occasionally  assembled  in  Forbes'  house  here,  and 
the  Catholic  convention  of  1793  originated  from  a  meeting  held 
there  in  1792,  at  which  were  present  George  Ponsonby,  lord 
Donoughmore^  Grattan^  Keogh,  Edmund  Byrne,  and  others : 

"Without  any  very  distingpiished  natural  abilities,  and  but 
moderately  acquainted  with  literature,  by  his  zealous  attachment  to 
Mr.  Grattan,  his  public  principles,  and  attention  to  business,  Mr. 
Forbes  received  much  respect,  and  acquired  some  influence  in  the 
boose  of  commons.  He  had  practised  at  the  bar  with  a  probability 
of  saccess,  but  he  mistook  his  course;  and  became  a  statesman,  as 
which  he  never  could  rise  to  any  distinction.  As  a  lawyer,  he  under- 
valued himself,  and  was  modest ;  as  a  statesman,  he  over-rated 
himself,  and  was  presumptuous.  He  benefited  his  party  bv  his  in- 
defifttigable  zeal,  and  reflected  upon  it  by  his  character ;  he  was  a 
good  Irishman,  and,  to  the  last,  undeviating  in  his  public  princi- 
ples.   He  died  in  honorable  exile,  as  governor  of  the  Bahama  isles," 
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Art.  IV.— the  GAREET,  THE  CABIN,  AND 

THE  GAOL, 

1.  He  Booierie$  of  London :  PaHy  Present,  and  ProepeeUve. 

Bj  Thomas  Beames,  M.A.,  Preacher  and  Assistant  of 
St.  James',  Westminster.  Second  edition,  I  vol.  Svo. 
London :  Thomas  Bosworth.     1852. 

2.  Crime:  lU  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies.    By  Frederick 

Hill,  Barrister-at-Law,  Late  Inspector  of  Prisons,  I 
vol.  Svo.  London  :  John  Murray.  1858. 
S.  Tke  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in  Eng^ 
land  and  Europe  ;  Skewing  tke  Results  of  tke  Primary 
Sckools,  and  of  tke  Division  of  Landed  Property  in 
Foreign  Countries,  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  late 
Traveuing  Bachelor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  2 
vols.  Svo.    London:  Longman  and  Co.     1850. 

4.  Tke  Conditions  and  Education  of  Poor  CkHdren  in  Englisk 

and  in  German  Towns.  Paolished  by  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.,  M.A.  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  Barrister-at-Law;  Author  of 
"The  Social  Condition  and  Education  of  the  People  in 
England  and  Europe/'  London:  Longman  and  Co. 
1853. 

5.  Moral^Sanatoty  Economy.    By  Henry  M'Cortnack,  M.D., 

Consulting  Physician  to  the  Bel&st  General  Hospital, 
Visiting  Physician  to  the  District  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
Becent  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  Boyal  Belfast  Institution,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  American  Institute,  Washington.  Belfast :  Printed 
for  Private  Circulation,  by  Alexander  Mayne.     1858. 

6.  Juvenile  Depravi^.    £100  Prize  Essay.    By  Bev.  Henry 

Worsley,  M.A.,  late  Michel  Scholar  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  Bector  of  Euston,  Suffolk.  Dedicated,  by  special 
permission,  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  London ; 
Charles  Gilpin.    1849. 

7.  Report  from  tke  Select  Committee  on  Outrages  (Ireland). 

Ordered  to  be  printed  June  4th,  1852. 

7o  the  man  who  looks  but  at  the  surface  of  our  social  condi- 
tion, who  sees  London  thronged  by  a  teeming  population,  who 
^bs^es  on  every  side  the  tokens  of  enterprize,  the  riches  of  the 
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wondrous  worlds  whicl: 
the  people  of  the  ear 
to  place  in  that  glorioi 
those  "long  results  o 
from  the  lonely  study  t 
produced  by  the  sweat 
to  the  man  who  knows 
England,  that  in  every 
indomitable  conragej  tl 
Baleigh,  greater  in  An 
born  Cook,  are  still  as 
by  Parry  and  by  Boss ; 
lightening  the  world, 
atheist ;  who  sees  the 
save ;  who  knows  that 
tems  in  revolutionary  I 
of  freedom  and  wooed 
have  continued  at  peao 
liberty — secure  in  all 
who  sees  a  Newapape 
worthy  to  rank  with  tl 
trusted  to  expose  the  b 
though  he  be  a  prime  m 
though  he  disgrace  a  ci 
tainted  hy  partiality  ant 
who  sees  the  merchant 
ed ;  who  sees  honorable 
chosen  representatives 
Royalty  calls  the  worth 
meanest  criminal  treatei 
the  highest  bom  offendi 
foulest  rebel  that  ever  si 
is  scatheless  till  convict 
a  careful  jury ;  to  the  n 
and  the  glory,  and  the  I 
the  surest,  the  truest  th 
below  the  surface  of  the 
much  at  the  very  thoug 
the  patriot  murmur,  ani 
That  in  the  condition 
has  been  a  vast  change 
no  student  of  history  o 
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this  change,  whilst,  as  was  natural,  it  has  shown  its  effects 
most  distinctly  and  most  clearly  in  the  refinements  and  luxary, 
the  increased  comforts  and  extended  spheres  of  enjoyment  of 
the  richer  classes  of  the  community,  it  has  also,  in  a  very  evi- 
dent manner,  operated  to  the  advantage  and  amelioration  of 
the  poorer  section  of  the  community.     Better  markets  are 
open  to  the  poor  man,  in  which  he  can  sell  and  buy — cheaper 
modes  of  transit  are  at  his  command — the  laborer  can  now  pass 
^m  place  to  place  at  speed  never  dreamed  of  by  George  the 
Fourth,  who  ever  loved  to,  as  he  fancied  it,  fly  along  between 
Brighton  and  London,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  in  the  hour. 
The  comforts  and  appUances  of  science  are  all  extended  to  the 
poor  man  now,  and  the  beggar  in  the  public  hospital  has 
more  chances  of  recovery,  and  is  certain  to  suffer  less  pain, 
than  the  richest  and  most  powerful  monarch  who  tossed  upon 
a  sick  bed  two  hundred  years  ago.     As  Macaulay  truly  writes, 
"Every  bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of 
a  crossing  who  is  run  over  by  a  carriage,  now  may  have  his 
wounds  dressed,  and  his  limbs  set  with  a  skill  such  as,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  all  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord 
like  Ormond,  or  of  a  merchant  prince  like  Clayton,  could  not 
have  purchased.' 


»• 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
v^ith  ability,  learning,  and  practice  in  writing  like  Copehmd,  or  Corrigan, 
or  Tajlor.  or  Wilde,  has  not  devoted  some  portion  of  his  time  to  corn- 
posing  the  history  of  the  progress  of  medical  science.  Few  subjects  are 
more  important,  and,  if  properly  arranged,  it  could  be  made  interesting 
as  Whewdl*s  PhUoMophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  or  useful  as  Mack- 
iotoeh*s  Diesertation  on  the  Proarese  of  Ethical  Philoeophy,  Within  the 
last  three  hundr^  years  the  advances  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  have 
been  most  remarlmble.  By  a  decree  of  Boniface  the  YIII.  all  persons 
taking  bodies  firom  the  grave  were  declared  excommunicated,  and  anatomy 
▼as  pronounced  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  Surgery, 
tiirough  the  prohibition  of  the  church,  was  like  money-lending,  through 
the  prohibition  of  receiving  interest,  confined  solely,  in  its  higher  branches, 
to  the  Jews.  The  Jews  were  pronounced  impious,  and  medicines  re- 
ceived through  their  prescriptions  declared  accursed,  and  by  a  decree 
of  the  counc^  of  Lateran,  the  physicians  were  directed,  imder  heavy 
penalties,  to  require  that  the  patients  should  receive  the  sacraments  of 
penance  and  the  eucharist,  before  medicine  could  be  prescribed  for  them-— 
thns  it  was  supposed  that  the  Jewish  physicians  would  be  readily  dis* 
corered,  as  through  bigotry  they  would  refuse  to  obey  this  direction. 
The  pr^criptions  were  curious,  but  amongst  the  most  strange  of  aU  was 
that  commonly  known  as  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures — ^that  is,  certain  herbs 
and  plants  were  presumed  useftil  in  curing  those  parts  of  the  haman  body 
to  which  they  bofe,  or  were  fancied  to  bear,  a  resemblance.    CapiUary 
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tory-engine,  the  printiiig-press,  have,  with  the  blessed  in- 
fluences which  thej  spread  around^  been,  like  all  hnman 
efforts  at  extended  usefulness,  but  too  frequently  sources 
whence  spring  sin,  and  crime,  and  poverty.  Our  object  in 
this  paper  is  not  to  laud  the  past^  is  not  to  prove  that  our 
era, — 

"  —  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,'* 

blacker  and    more  shameful   than   the  truth   and   fact 


IS 


or,  of  the  means  adopted  to  ensure  certaintj  and  safety  in  the  cure, 
thej  were  buried  prirately  and  by  night.    The  operation  was  performed 
iQcoessfiUlj  upon  the  king ;  but  Felix  was  so  much  agitated,  that  a  ner- 
▼coi  tremor  settied  upon  him  for  life,  and  in  bleeding  a  friend  on  the  day 
raooeeding  that  upon  which  the  king  had  been  so  happily  cured,  he  As* 
sbled  the  patient  irreparably.    When  Felip  de  U  tre  went  in  search  of  the 
Omeguas  from  Venezuela,  he  was  wounded  by  a  spear,  thrust  through 
tlie  ribs  just  beneath  the  right  arm.    A  Spaniard,  who  was  ignorant  of 
rargery,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and  de  Utre*s  coat  of  maU  was  placed 
QpOQ  an  old  Indian  who  was  mounted  on  a  horse ;  the  amateur  surgeon 
then  droTe  a  spear  into  the  Indian's  body,  through  the  hole  in  the  armour, 
sod  his  body  having  been  opened,  the  spear  being  still  kept  in  the  wound, 
it  was  dlscoTered  that  tiie  heart  was  uninjured — thus  they  assumed  that 
de  Utre's  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  being  treated  as  if  the  wound  were 
in  ordinary  one,  he  recoTered.    When  Henry  II.  of  France  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  splinter  from  a  spear,  in  tilting  with  Montgomerie, 
whkh  entered  his  yisor  and  pierced  his  eye,  the  surgeons,  for  the  pur- 
Pf«c  of  discovering  the  probable  injuiy  done  to  the  King,  cut  off  the 
heads  of  four  crimintds,  and  thrust  splinters  into  their  eyes,  as  nearly  at 
the  same  inclination  as  ihe  fatal  one  had  entered  that  of  the  King.    Am- 
hrose  Park's  chapter  on  poisons  and  his  *'  Strange  Cure  for  a  Cut  off  Nose" 
which  we  give  in  ^e  words  of  his  translator  Johnson,  is  remarkable : — 
**  There  was  a  Surgeon  of  /to/y,  of  late  years,  which  would  restore  or 
Kpaix  ihe  portion  of  the  Nose  that  was  cut  away,  after  this  manner. 
He  first  scarifled  the  callous  edges  of  the  maimed  Nose  round  about,  as  is 
unally  done  in  the  cure  of  Hair-lips ;  he  then  made  a  gash  or  cavity  in 
the  moade  of  the  arm,  which  is  called  bicepSf  as  large  as  the  greatness  of 
the  portion  of  the  Nose,  which  was  cut  away,  did  require ;  and  into  that 
gsth  or  caTity  so  madot  he  would  put  that  part  of  the  Nose  so  wounded, 
fnd  bind  the  patient's  head  to  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  to  a  post,  so  fast  that 
it  might  remain  firm,  stable  and  immorable,  and  not  lean  or  bow  any 
vay ;  and  about  forty  days  after,  or  at  that  time  when  he  judged  the 
flesh  of  the  Nose  was  perrectly  agglutinated  with  the  flesh  of  the  arm,  he 
cat  out  as  much  of  the  flesh  of  the  arm,  cleaving  fast  unto  the  Nose,  as 
Was  sofllcient  to  supply  the  defect  of  that  which  was  lost,  and  then  he 
would  make  it  even,  and  bring  it,  as  by  lickingt  to  the  fashion  and  form 
of  a  Nose,  as  near  as  art  would  permit;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  did 
feed  his  patient  with  panadoes,  gellies,  and  all  such  things  as  were  easy 
to  be  swallowed  and  digested.     The  flesh  that  is  taken  out  of  the  arm  is 
not  of  the  like  temperature  as  the  flesh  of  the  Nose  is ;  also  the  holes  of 
the  restored  Nose  cannot  be  made  as  they  were  before."    This  translation 
was  published  by  Mary  Clark.    London :  1678— and  is  at  page  526  of 
the  book,  which  is  dedicated  by  Johnson  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury . 
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require.  We  kno 
possesses  the  righ 
to  act  openly  as  m 
positive  lair,  and  v 
vanccment  are  the 
the  glory  of  the  ki 
be  expected.  Wen 
and  regulated  in  ti 
in  every  turn  of  di 
spies  of  &  police 
plain  might  not  be 
ing  enormity,  N 
never  slumbering, 
reign  hirelings,  am 
with  their  miserabi 
are  stained  bycrim 
and  their  countries 
and  watching  bcf 
wonder  in  the  miu 
tbdr  moral  and  soi 
errors  and  vices, 
ment  of  these  coi 
of  other  nations, 
the  education  of 
has  implored,  the 
urged,  the  phvsici 
old  land  of  those 
of  too  many  who 
is  inculcated  whici 
members  his  alleg 
in  the  n^ect  of  tl 
social  and  moral  co 
We  have  cured  tht 
leave  to  fester  in  i 
criminal,  but  we  i 
contamination  of  ^ 
cnrae  against  sin, 
cram  his  wretched 
unnoticed.  We  a 
building  of  habiti 
We  build  Lock  ho 
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beariog  the  seeds  of  disease,  more  terrible  than  that  of  Job. 
Oar  cities  are  crowded  with  brothels  over  which  the  executive 
holds  no  guard.     Our  manufactories  are  the  seminaries  of  sin. 
The  cottages  of  our  laborers  are  but  the  schools  of  vice.     Oar 
coal-mines  are  only   the   working   places  of  biped    brutes. 
Drunkenness  is  the  common  luxury  of  our  poor.     Murder, 
incest,  infanticide,  and  a  nameless  crime,  are  common  entries 
upon  oar  assize  calendars — the  Town  Missioners  of  Glasgow 
write,  that  upon  their  mission  they  find  proofs  of  crimes  similar 
to  those  recounted  in  the  black  pages  oi  Suetonius,  outmatch- 
ing in  baseness  the  foul  fancies  of  the  Neapolitan  Secret  Gal- 
leiy.    And  all  this  arises  not  because  our  people  are  more 
vicious  than  other  nations,  but  because  our  government,  in  its 
love  for  Gh)d-like  Ereedom,  takes  no  care  that  the  corruption 
of  our  human  nature  may  not  degenerate  into  devilish  licence, 
and  is  ignorant  or  heedless  of  the  home  life  and  condition  of 
our  poor. 

I^t  us  first  examine  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  a 
great  city.  The  Bookeries  of  London,  like  the  Liberty  of 
Dubhn^  are  the  herding  places  of  the  toilers  and  rogues — they 
are  the  abodes  of  the  costermonger,  the  Lish  laborer,  the  street 
seller,  the  servant  out  of  place,  the  poor  artizan,  the  sweep, 
the  prostitute,  and  the  tliief.  Here  the  poor  live  on  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  changing  tide  of  popu- 
ktion  brings  new  faces  among  them,  but  poverty  or 
rice  are  still  the  characteristics  of  all.  The  boy  is 
taught  to  thieve ;  the  girl,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  is  sent 
upon  the  streets ;  blows  and  starvation  are  their  lot  if  they 
return  without  a  sum  of  money  sufiScient  to  contribute  to  sup- 
port the  parent  in  debauchery,  and  in  drunkenness.  To  the 
homes  in  the  Bookeries  come  at  night  those  who  have  begged, 
or  stolen,  or  honestly  worked  all  day.  Here  the  robber,  and 
the  decent,  but  poor  man  are  lodged ;  the  married  and  the  un- 
married ;  the  shrinking  innocent  girl ;  and  the  bold,  laughing. 
Men  sister  woman;  childhood  and  age  all  placed  side  by 
side ;  decency  neglected  in  every  point ;  the  sense  of  common 
delicacy  blunted ;  the  name  of  God  never  heard  save  in  blas- 
phemy; the  air  so  foul  that  one  scarce  knows  how  human 
beings  can  inhale  it  and  live :  these  are  the  homes  of  the  vicious, 
the  homes  of  the  virtuous  poor — the  homes  which  still  exist 
because  the  government  will  not  interfere  with  the  Bights  of 
property,     'fiie  rights  of  property  require  that  one  hundred 
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Martitfv  is  too  often  dupensed  with ;  men  leave  their  wives,  and 
wives  uieir  husbands^  in  Ireland,  and  come  over  here  with  other 
partners,  or  else  pick  them  up  in  England.     Thus,   some  years 
since,  in  our  noviciate,  we  paid  the  passage  of  a  poor  woman,  who 
was  very  ill,  to  Ireland.     She  left  her  husband,  he  intending  to  join 
her ;  she  soon  returned,  and  found  him  provided  with  a  partner ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  convince  them  this  is  wrong ;  indeed,  when  anything 
happens,  which,  in  higher  circles,  would  lead  to  a  divorce,  the  work- 
ing classes  generally  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  separate 
from  their  erring  wives,  and  live  with  some  other  woman ;  and  they 
JQstiiV  themselves  on  religions  grounds, — defend*  as  they  think,  this 
breaco  of  morality.    Among  these  people,  superstition  abounds.    We 
saw  a  sick  child,  whose  sufferings  were  severe  ;  we  asked  why  it  was 
not  in  the  infirmary  ?    The  answer  was,  it  had  been  there,  bat  the 
mother  took  her  babe  away,  conveyed  it  to  Mile  End,  that  it  might 
be  charmedf  and  thus  restored  to  health.     In  another  house  was  a 
Tonn^  man  who  said  he  had  been  *  in  trouble ;'  in  other  words,  he 
had  jost  returned  from  the  House  of  Correction.     He  said  he  had 
stolen  a  desk  purposely,  that  he  might  be  committed,  for  he  was 
starving;  that  he  would  now  willingly  work,  but  that  he  had  pawned 
his  shoes,  and  therefore  must  resort  to  the  old  trade  for  a  livelihood. 
He  could  read  and  write ;  we  asked  why  he  did  not  enlist  before  he 
took  to  thieving  ?  and  he  answered,  that  his  arm  had  been  broken. 
Prostitution  prevailed  here  to  a  fearful  extent.    In  one  large  house 
it  is  said  that  ^10,  in  a  smaller  that  £5  per  week,  are  cleared  by 
this  traffic ;  the  most  open  and  shameless  immorality  is  carried  on  ; 
the  middle  classes  contribute  to  the  evil.     Six  or  seven  houses  in  one 
street  are  applied  to  this  nefarious  trade,  and  there  are  from  200  to 
300  fallen  females  here,  for  mothers  send  out  their  own  daughters 
on  these  errandsj  and  live  on  the  proceeds.    Juvenile  theft  is  also 
recruited  by  the  same  means,  and  there  are  parents  in  this  neiehbour^ 
hood,  trunine  their  children  to  this  iniquity,  punishing  uiem  se- 
verely whan  tnej  return  home  empty-handed,  and  living  on  the  fruits 
of  their  snocesa.    Two  houses  are  used  by  known  thieves,  and  the 
police  are  very  often  there  in  search  of  bad  characters,  both  male 
and  female,  also  bays  and  girls.    In  another  house  they  have  ninety 
beds  (single)  for  males  only.    Two  houses  are  occupied  by  thieve8» 
both  men  and  women,  two  beds  in  each  room.     A  woman  was  con- 
fined in  one  of  these  houses,  with  another  family  in  the  same  room^ 
which  is  not  ten  feet  square.     On  the  same  side,  next  door,  are  two 
houses,  in  which  they  have  twenty-four  single  beds  at  Sd,  per  night 
each,  this  house  is  used  by  known  thieves.    In  one  of  them  are  three 
beds  in  a  rery  small  room,  so  close  that  there  was  not  space  to  pass 
op  the  side  to  make  them.    They  were  occupied  by  six  females*  pay- 
11^  Is.  ad,  each  per  week ;— the  persons  in  ohar^  of  the  houses  are 
not  the  owners,  and  are  not  willing  to  give  any  information,  fearing 
it  might  be  made  public.    The  parlours,  or  kitchens  of  these  houses, 
resemble  the  tap-room  of  a  low  public  house.     Some  of  the  worst 
characters  in  London-Hnen*  and  in  others  men  and  women  8itting» 
conversing,  and   smoking"— using  the    most   disgusting   coniersa- 
tion." 
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child — mothers,  w 
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and  no  man   informs^   he  sees  none   around   worse   than 
himself.      The    real   question   before    us    is    not    one    of 
prison  discipline,  or  of  the  reformation  of  convicted  cul- 
prits.  Mr.  Hill  fancies  that  all  is  admirable,  because  the 
ocotch  prisons  over  which  he  has  been  so  able  and  so  useful 
an  Inspector,  are  improved  in  their  economy,  because  the  young 
and  old  offenders  seem  less  reprobate  than  in  other  gaok,  and 
are  neither  Uriah  Heaps  nor  Jack  Sheppards,  but  willing  to  tell 
the  whole  history  of  tneir  past  Uves,  to  express  repentance  for 
their  faults,  and  be  the  accusers  of  their  former  companions,  all 
in  the  true  mould  of  that  amiable  model  convict — Jenkinson, 
in  the  Vicar  of  Waiefield.    It  is  easy  to  multiply  instances  of 
reformation  amongst  pet  prisoners;    converted  pickpockets, 
reformed  burglars,  and  amiable  larcenists  may  follow  a  deceased 
gaoler's  corpse  to  the  grave,  or  may  send  money  from  the  back- 
woods, or  from  the  gold  regions,  to  comfort  the  heart  of  the  old 
mother  at  home  whose  peace  has  been  so  often  disturbed  by 
the  now  penitent  one's  misconduct.    These,  and  such  instances 
as  Mr.  Ilill  presents  to  us,  merely  prove  that  with  proper  care 
the  evil  passions  of  the  vicious  may  be  changed,  but  the 
instances  are  only  exceptions,  the  maxim  of  the  logicians — 
''  non  valet  argumentum  a  particulari  ad  universale^'  applies 
indeed  in  too  many  cases;  at  all  events,  whilst  the  reformed 
remain  in  these  kingdoms,  the  change  to  virtue  must,  of 
necessity,  be  modal  rather  than  essential.     Mr.  Beames,  Mr. 
Kay,  and  Dr.  M'Cormack,  have  applied  themselves  to  the  true 
subject  that  should  engage  the  heart  of  the  Christian  and  the 
energy  of  the  patriot — the  condition  of  our  poor,  who,  though 
not  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  deeply  sunk  in  vice,  in 
ineligion,  and  in  ignorance. 

We  first  direct  attention  to  the  state  of  the  poor  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  Here  irreligion  and  sin  are  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  The  sources  of  crime  both  in  country 
and  in  town  may  be  resolved  into  the  following — first,  igno- 
rance and  want  of  knowledge  of  all  religious  or  moral  truth; 
second,  poverty ;  third,  drunkenness ;  fourth,  factory  labor; 
fifth,  want  of  proper  educational  institutions ;  sixth,  both  in 
countrv  and  town,  overcrowding  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor ; 
seventh,  the  want  of  classification  in  our  gaols  and  work- 
houses. That  our  poor  are  ignorant  and  irreligious  is  a  fact 
80  undeniable  that  it  scarcely  requires  a  proof.  Mr.  Porter  has 
clearly  explained,  by  comparing  the  numSers  of  instructed,  half 
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committed  who  can  read  and  write  are  more  than  doubled  in 
namber  bj  those  who  are  entirely  ignorant — ^in  Scotland,  those 
who  can  read  and  write  are  little  more  than  exceeded  by  those 
vho  can  do  neither. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  poor  never  enter  a  church  or 

bear  the  name  of  God,  and  hence  springs  the  terrible  crime  of 

in&nticide  which  so  disgraces  our  cnminal  annals.   The  number 

of  iniieuiticides  in  England  and  Wales  in  1851,  was,  unsupported 

bytheproofs,  incredible;  and  these  crimes  were  openly  committed 

either  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  support  of  the  child,  or  of 

escaping  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  its  care.    It  has  been 

stated  that  this  infanticide  is  now  a  common  and  unregarded  act. 

At  the  fieading  assizes  just  concluded,  Ann  Good,  a  servant  girl 

aged  1 8,  was  tried  for  having  cut  off  her  child's  head  with  a  knife 

soon  after  its  birth.  At  Nottingham  Mary- Ann  Parr,  aged  25, 

was  found  guilty  of  suffocating  her  child,  by  pressing  it  to  her 

bosom  till  life  was  extinct.  At  Nottingham  also,  Mary  Antliff, 

aged  25,  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  husband's  son, 

onlv  two  and  half  years'  old,  by  beating  him  and  starving  him 

to  death.    At  Lincoln,  Elizabeth  Hizzitt,  aged  38,  was  tried  for 

having  drowned  her  child  in  a  tub  of  water.     Most  of  our 

Pohce  Beports  are  made  notorious  by  accounts  of  this  crime 

perpetrated  cruelly,  heartlessly,  and  with  determined  savagery. 

And  we  should  recollect  that  the  atrocities  have  not  been  met  by 

that  decided  and  vigorous  punishment  which  should  be  inflicted 

npon  the  perpetrators ;  maudlin  sympathy  has  taken  upon  itself 

the  garb  of  Justice ;  eflbrts  have  oeen  made  to  screen  the 

^ty;  the  possibility  of  natural  death  has  been  strained 

m  too  many  cases,  and  women  who  having  just  passed  the 

throes  of  child-birth  and  possessing  only  sufficient  strength  to 

niangle  or  to  choke  their  new-bom  offspring,  have  walked  free 

bom  the  coroner's  inquest  to  the  world,  or  when  tried  before 

sn  assize  jury,  have  escaped  through  the  presumption  that 

their  worse  than  brutal  cnme  was  but  the  result  of  puerperal 

mania. 

No  such  excuse  can  be  made  for  those  unhappy  parents 
who,  through  the  love  of  money,  have  entered  their 
children  in  Burial  Clubs,  and  have  slaughtered  them  more 
eraelly  than  the  Innocents  were  destroyed  by  the  ruth* 
less  myrmidons  of  Herod.  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  Sani* 
tary  Inquiry  Report,  184d,  states  that  the  officers  of  Burial 
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Socieliea,  and  others,  mi 
inform  him  that  childn 
or  mis-ased;  and  when 
boura  of  the  parents  U 
often  say  to  the  latter, 
properly ;  it  will  not  liv 
tendent  registrar  of  th 
cases;  in  the  first,  three 
senic ;  in  the  second,  thr 
was  found  in  the  stomaci 
entered  in  Burial  Clubs 
interment  dues,  would 
sum  allowed  by  the  Bm 
The  clerk  of  the  Manch 
death  assi^ed  in  the  ca: 
inquired  into  the  facts, 
had  wilfuUy  starved  t 
child  had  been  enrolled 
it  was  proved  that  this  w 
who  had  only  lived  from 
The  parents  had  receivei 
several  Burial  Clubs,  the 
pected  to  receive  s  like  i 
whose  death  had  eicitet 
Union.  The  town  clerk 
that  infanticide,  to  a  cons 
in  his  borough,  and  that 
purging — the  common  aj 
was  the  agent  adopted. 
Manchester  stated,  that 
children  for  the  sake  of  t 
by  the  societies.  Tiie  ca 
under  the  cognizance  of 
the  B«v.  Mr.  Welkins,  v 
WM  proved  that  the  mol 
children ;  and  previously  i 
to  tell  all  I  know,  it  woi 
next  twelve  months."  i 
proved  that  a  woman  had 
Liverpool  Victoria  Legal 
sixth  of  March,  another  o 
ihirlieth.     At  the  death  c 
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the  death  of  the  second,  £5 ;  from  another  society  she  ob- 

taiod  £1  5s. — each  of  the  three  children  was  proved  to  have 

been  poisoned.    John  Bodda  was  convicted  at  York  for  the 

wiM  moider  of  his  own  child,  by  pouring  snlphnric  acid 

down  his  throat.    It  was  proved  that  ne  haa  said  he  did  not 

care  whether  it  lived  or  died,  as  he  should  have  £2  10s.  from 

the  sodety — ^that  he  had  another  whose  death  would  bring  a 

hke  sum ;  and  there  were  two  older  children  for  whose  deaths 

he  should  receive  £5  each.    A  collector  of  cottage  rents  in 

Preston  stated,  that  almost  all  the  children  in  poor  families 

were  entered  in  the  clubs,  and  that  when  he  called  for  rent, 

poor  people  told    him — "  when  a  certain  member  of   the 

fiunily — generally  a  chfld — died,  they  would  be  able  to  pay.'* 

Hired  nurses  speculate  on  the  lives  of  the  infants  committed 

to  their  care,   by  entering  them  in  burial  clubs,   and  the 

daughters  of  a  nurse,  the  last  mentioned  witness  states,  enter 

in  these  dubs  the  children  committed  to  the  care  of  their 

iDothers. 

But  the  evil  does  not  end  here ;  and  those  who  begin  by 
poisoning  the  sinless  infant,  soon  learn  how,  in  a  manner 
equally  easy,  money  can  be  procured  by  poisoning  the  older 
members  of  the  family.  Every  tie  of  native  is  disregarded ; 
and  when  the  murdress  has  once  immersed  herself  in  all  the 
horror  of  these  crimes,  her  mind  seems  to  be  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  instinct  of  the  tiger — ^blood  is  all  around 
her;  and  like  one  of  Eugene  Sue's  few  real  creations — ^the 
Chourinenr — sAe  sees  red.  Thus,  in  June  1847,  Mary 
Anne  Milner,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  burial  money, 
murdered,  by  arsenic,  her  mother-in-law,  her  sister-in-law,  and 
her  niece ;  her  father-in-law  she  reduced  to  idiotcy,  by  doses 
too  weak  to  kill  the  body,  but  sufficiently  strong  to  shat- 
ter the  mind.  Anne  Matlier,  tried  in  the  year  1847,  en- 
tered her  husband's  name  in  three  burial  clubs ;  poisoned  him 
by  arsenic,  and  made  £20  at  his  death.  Marv  May,  to  whom 
we  have  already  referred,  died  without  conning  her  guilt, 
but  the  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  studied  her 
case  was,  that  the  practice  of  poisoning  husbands  and  children, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ourial  money,  is  wide*spread  and 
common.  These  are  melancholy  facts ;  they  form  the  Ghoulish 
statistics  of  political  economy,  but  the^  must  be  stated  when 
men  Hke  Mr.  Hill,  with  all  his  experience  and  all  his  know- 
ledge, write  of    social  improvement,  and  decreased  crime. 
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S\i  THE   IKISU   QUAKTEBLY  BBVIBW. 

The  statements  are  not  oats,  we  glean  tbem  from  the  vanoos 
sanitary  reports,  and  from  Mr.  Kay'a  moat  valnable  work.* 
The  woM  result  of  all  these  enqniriea  is,  that  the  male 
children  are  spared  in  preference  to  the  female,  and  that  both 
sexes  are  mthlessly  alanghteied,  or  pitilessly  neglected,  when 
affected  by  weakness,  or  disease,  of  mind  or  body. 

But  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise ;  working  as  onr  town  poor 
do,  from  morning  till  night ;  neglected  by  those  who  should  be 
their  guardians ;  mingled  in  the  factories — the  most  vir- 
tuous and  tbe  most  depraved ;  hearing  language  habitually  at 
which  the  prostitute  might  blush,  or  the  devils  rejoice ;  grow- 
ing up  with  no  regard  for  man  as  a  benefector,  no  love  for 
God  as  the  Almighty,  the  Saviour,  and  the  Exemplar, — who, 
ktwwing  these  facts,  can  feel  surprised  that  our  manufactur- 
ing towns  are  the  abodes  of  ignorance,  of  vice,  and  of  crime  ? 
Those  who  talk  of  onr  improvement  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  or  of 
onr  social  progress,  and  who  make  it  a  subject  of  self,  and 
national,  congratulation,  should  dwell  Qpon  the  following.— 
Our  poor,  those  who  work  in  long  and  weary  hours  for  bread, 
often  sleep  in  cellars  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  flagged  or 
badly  boarded,  and  frequently  less  than  six  feet  hi^ 
different  families,  and  sexes  herded  together ;  a  man  is  fonnd 
sleeping  with  one  woman,  sometimes  with  two,  sometimes 
with  young  girls ;  brothers  and  sisters  of  eighteen,  nineteen, 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  sleepiug  in  one  bed — creatures  who 
have  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  never  been  in- 
side  a  church,  have  scarcely  any  sense  of  a  mstinction  between 
right  and  wrong — when  we  recall  these  things,  as  stated  in  the 
fieports  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission,  we  may  well 
hold  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kay,  that  "  tbe  character  of  the  cel- 
lars themselves  is  by  no  means  the  worst  feature  of  this  miae- 
rable  class  of^  dwellings."  And  the  richer  classes  suffer  for  this 
neglect.  Fever,  cholera,  and  other  pests,  go  forth  from  these 
haunts  to  revenge  God's  slighted  commands  upon  those  who 
endure,  and  who  have  so  long  endured,  the  existence  of  this 
terrible  condition ;  but  there  is  a  deeper  curse,  and  a  more 
frightfnl  sconrge  behind — the  awful  demoralization  which  pr^ 
Tana  in  these  moral  and  physical  plague-spots,  where  the 
youth  leama  to  be  a  sinner,  and  from  whom  must  hereafter 
spring  a  race  of  criminals. 

'  The  Social  CoadiUon  tod  Educution  of  Xhe  People,  YoK  I.,  p.  434. 
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We  have  already  given  Mr.  Beaines'  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  the  Bookeries  of  London*    We  now  pre- 
KDt,  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Kaj,  and  from  other  sources,  the 
state  of  our  poor  in  the  mannfactoring  towns.    There  is  not  in 
all  the  fictions  of  the  novelist  who  panders  to  the  taste  of  the 
lovers  of  the  horrible  or  the  sinful,  so  piteous  a  picture  of  aban- 
donment, or  of  crime,  or  of  misery.  There  are,  m  these  reports, 
descriptions  of  scenes  of  life  in  the  quarters  of  the  poor,  of 
the  iDdostrious  poor,  so  disgusting,  or  so  fraught  with  sin,  that 
we  cannot  print  them  here.    In  the  parish  of  St.  Qeorge's 
in  the  East,  London,  1954  families,  containing  a  population  of 
7,711  indidividuals  were,  in  the  year  1848,  thus  cuvided  : — 
651  &milies,  containing  a  population  of  ^,026  persons,  had 
only  one  room  each,  where  father,  mother,  sons,  and  daughters, 
live  and  sleep  together ;  562  fiimilies,  containmg  a  population 
of  2,454  persons,  had  only  two  rooms  each,  in  one  of  which 
people  of  different  sexes  must  undress  and  sleep  together;*^ 
705  families,  containing  a  population  of  1,950  persons,  have 
onlj  OM  bed  each,  in  which  the  whole  family  sleep  together ; — 
728  families,  including  a  population  of  S,455  persons,  have 
only  two  beds  each,  in  one  of  which  the  parents  sleep,  and  in 
the  other  of  which  all  the  sons  and  daugnters  sleep  together. 
In  more  than  one^fourth  of  these  houses  there  were  no  se- 
rious book,  prayer  book,  or  Sible,  and  the  impression  of 
the  agents  employed  in  visiting  the  houses,  that  of  all  the 
hoob  there  found  the  Bible  was  the  least  read.    According 
to  the  CUv  Mmurn  lUparta  for  July,  1848,  there  were  in 
Orchard  Place,  a  spot  about  forty-five  yards  long  by  eight 
broad,  and  containing  twenty-seven  houses,  not  less  than  217 
^unities,  consisting  of  882  persons,  of  whom  682  were  above 
fourteen  years  of  age.    The  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
rooms  in  these  courts  are  occupied  may  be  stated  as  follows :  a 
widow  with  three  children,  a  widow  with  one  child,  three 
single  women,  a  man  and  his  wife,  a  single  man,  a  man  and 
his  trife,  making  in  aU^  for  the  gbcupancy  of  one  room,  four- 
teen.   In  the  ground  floor  front  of  another  house  there  were — a 
woman  and  five  children,  a  woman  and  five  children,  a  man  and 
his  wife,  a  single  woman,  sister  to  the  last-named  wife,  making 
in  all  fourteen ;  Uie  ages  of  the  children  were  from  four  to 
sixteen.    Straw  was  the  only  bed  in  the  room,  and  day  clothes 
their  only  covering  by  night.  Neither  of  these  rooms  exceeded 
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a  paramour.     Bad    and   deplorable    as  this    condition    is, 
it  mast  continue  so  long  as  our  people  live  in  houses  fit  onlj 
for  the  shelter  of  brutes,  where  every  feeling  of  decency  or  of 
delicacy  is  destroyed.     We  meet  and  discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  improved  breeds  of  cattle ;  grave  thinking  men  become  en- 
thusiastic apon  the  subject  of  sub-soil  ploughs.    Pounds  are 
spent  in  hundreds  on  fiincy  fowl,  and  on  rare  poultry ;  every 
improvement,  securing  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  which  art  can 
supply  or  care  can  procure,  the  purest  water  and  the  properest 
food  are  lavishly  prepared  for  our  cattle,  but  in  city  and  in 
country,  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  where  the  furnace  roars 
and  the  engine  clanks,  in  the  quiet  dreamy  hamlets  of  the  far- 
off  country  places,  the  poor  live  on  in  ignorance,  in  vice,  and 
ill  squalor,  aiffering  little  from  the  condition  of  a  Laplander 
or  a  Bushman.   The  children,  born  in  these  haunts  of  wretch- 
edness, are  never  children  in  heart  or  mind,  they  are  but  the 
living  proofs  of  that  bitter  truth  taught  by  Charles  Lamb,  that 
" the  cnildren  of  the  poor  are  not  reared  up  but  dragged  up/' 
life  to  them  has  no  realities  but  those  which  are  iron.     We 
have  already  quoted  Mr.  Beames'  description  of  some  London 
homes  in  the  Rookeries  ;  we  now  present  another  from  the  same 
book.    It  refers  to  a  spot  rendered  notorious  by  Charles  Dickens 
in  his  novelj  Oliver  TwiiL    Jacob's  Island  was  then,  as  it  has 
since  continued,  the  spot  in  which  numbers  of  poor  weavers 
are  compelled,  by  the  necessity  of  their  trade,  to  live.    The 
poHce,  the  government,  the  officers  of  healthy  the  clergymen, 
the  employers,  have  all  been  aware  of  its  existence,  since  its 
horrors  were  disclosed  by  Dickens  more  than  thirteen  years  ago. 
The  following  is  its  present  state : — 

**  We  do  not  say  there  is  nothing  to  startle  a  stranger  in  the 
boildhigs  of  iMs  place — ^there  is  much ;  but,  unhappily,  twelve 
years  of  experience  in  crowded  districts  of  London  have  shown  us 
many  snch  sights, — Chelsea,  Whitechapel,  St.  Andrew's  Holborn, 
have  many  sad  Rookeries.  The  floors  of  the  houses  being  below 
the  level  of  the  foot-path  most  be  flooded  in  wet  weather ;  the 
rooms  are  mouldy  and  ill  savoured ;  dark,  small,  and  confined,  thej 
could  not  be  peopled  as  the  alleys  of  St.  Giles's,  because  their  size 
woold  not  admit  of  it.  There  is  the  usual  amount  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  the  uneven  foot-path,  the  rotten  doors,  the  broken 
windows  patched  with  rags,  ash  heaps  in  front  of  the  houses,  dogs, 
&c.  housed  there,  ragged  children,  and  other  features  well  known  to 
those  conversant  wi&  such  neighbourhoods.  But  here  the  parallel 
ends:— there  are  peculiar  nuisances  in  this  spot  which  go  far  to 
juttiiy  the  language  used  by  the  writer  of  the  articles  in   The 
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between  him  and  horrors  like  these  ?  that  fierce  cahals  agitate  rival 
vestrymen,  and  some  patriotic  agitator,  plethoric  and  bloated  with 
?ood  wishes  for  his  country,  wields  his  thunder,  and  yet  no  one  is 
heard  to  decry  these  scenes,  till  at  length  a  stranger  comes  and 
speaks,  and  men  awake  as  irom  a  dream,  and  go  and  see  this  new 
exhibition,  and  a  few  guineas  drop  in  for  the  fund  raised  to  relieve 
the  poor  sufferers^  and  then  perhaps  the  wound  will  be  scarred  over, 
till  when  ? — ^till  it  festers  in  some  outbreak  which  shakes  the  nation. 
Tet,  gentle  reader,  we  shall  be  told  we  are  romancing.     We  say, 
Oo  and  see.    '  We  then,'  says  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  'journeyed 
down  London  Street  (that  London  Street  we  have  spoken  of  before^ 
the  best  specimen  of  Rookeries,  two  hundred  years  old,  and  up- 
wards),   in  No.  1  of  this  street  the  cholera  first  appeared  seventeen 
jears  ago,  and  spread  up  it  with  fearful  virulence ;  but  this  year  it 
appeared  at  the  opposite  end,  and  ran  down  it  with  like  severity.  As 
we  passed  along  the  reeking  banks  of  the  sewer,  the  sun  shone  upon 
'a  narrow  slip  of  water.    In  the  bright  light  it  appeared  the  colour 
of  strong  green  tea,  and  positively  looked  as  solid  as  black  marble  in 
the  shadow;  indeed,  it  was  more  like  watery  mud  than  muddy 
water:  and  yet  ire  toere  assured  this  was  the  only  water  the  wretched 
vnkabitanU  nad  to  drink.    ....    As  we  stood,  we  saw  a  little 
child,  from  one  of  the  galleries  opposite,  lower  a  tin  can  with  a  rope, 
to  fill  a  large  bucket  that  stood  beside  her.    In  each  of  the  balconies 
that  hanff  over  the  stream  the  self -same  tub  was  to  be  seen,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  put  the  muckey  liquid  to  stand,  so  that  they  may, 
after  it  has  rested  for  a  day  or  two,  skim  the  fluid.     We  asked  if  the 
inhabitants  did  really  drink  the  water  ?    The  answer  was.  They  were 
oUiged  to  drink  it,  without  they  could  beg  a  pailful  or  thieve  a  pail- 
ful of  purer  water.    '  But  have  you  spoken  to  your  landlord  about 
having  it  laid  on  for  you  ?'     '  Yes,  sir,   and  he  says  he'll  do  it,  and 
hell  do  it,  bat  we  know  him  better  than  to  believe  him.'  '  Why,  sir,' 
eried  another  woman  who  had  shot  out  from  an  a^oining  room,  *  he 
won't  even  give  us  a  little  vHutewash.'    We  had  scarce  left  the  house 
when  a  bill  caught  our  eye,  announcing  that  this  valuable  estate  was 
to  he  sold*    Tlie  inmates  had  begged  for  pure  water  to  be  laid  on, 
and  the  rain  to  be  sbut  out,  and  the  answer  for  eighteen  years  had 
been, — ^that  the  lease  was  just  out." 

Bat  disgraceful  as  is  this  condition  of  our  town  poor,  the 
abodes,  the  morals,  and  the  state  generally,  of  onr  agricoltural 
population,  is  still  more  deplorable :  from  J3er vick-upon-Tweed 
to  the  Lands-end,  from  Haverford-West  to  Great-Yarmouth, 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  our  agricultural  poor  is  one 
great,  pestilent,  sore  in  the  commonwealth.  Mr.  Kay  writes 
that — ^''The  majority  of  the  cottages  are  wretchedly  built,often  in 
very  unhealthy  sites ;  they  are  very  low,  seldom  drained,  and 
badly  roofed ;  and  they  scarcely  have  any  cellar  or  space  under 
the  floor  of  the  lower  rooms.    The  floors  are  formed  either  of 
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allnded  to  in  connection  with  another  branch  of  the  subject, 
in  which  two  sisters,  who  were  married  on  the  same  day,  oc- 
copied  adjoining  rooms  in  the  same  hut,  with  nothing  but 
a  thin  board  partition^  which  did  not  reach  the  ceiling,  between 
the  two  rooms,  and  a  door  in  the  partition  which  only  partly 
filled  up  the  doorway.    For  years  back,  in  these  same  two 
tooms,  have  slept  twelve  people,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
Sometimes,  when  there  is  but  one  room,  a  praiseworthy  efibrt  is 
made  for  the  conservation  of  decency.     But  the  hanging  up 
of  a  piece  of  tattered  cloth  between  the  beds,  which  is  gene- 
rally all  that  is  done  in  this  respect,  and  even  that  but  seldom, 
is  but  a  poor  set  off  to  the  fact,  that  a  family  which,  in  com- 
mon decency  should,  as  regards  sleeping  accommodations,  be 
separated  ai  least  into  three  divisions,  occupy,  night  after 
night,  but  one  and  the  same  chamber.     This  is  a  frightful  po- 
sition for  them  to  be  in  when  an  infectious  or  epidemic  disease 
enters  their  abode.     But  this,  important  though  it  be,  is 
the  least  important  consideration  connected  with  their  circum- 
stances.   That  which  is  most  so,  is  the  effect  produced  by 
them  upon  their  habits  and  morals.     In  the  illicit  intercourse 
to  which  such  a  position  frequently  gives  rise,  it  is  not  always 
thai  ike  tie  cf  blood  is  respected.    Certain  it  is,  that  when 
the  relationship  is  even  but  one  degree  removed  from  that  of 
brother  and  sister,   that  tie  is   frequently  overlooked.     And 
when  the  circumstances  do  not  lead  to  such  horrible  conse- 
quences, the  mind,  particularly  of  the  female,  is  wholly  divest- 
ed of  that  sense  of  delicacy  and  shame,  which,  so  long  as  they 
are  preserved,  are  the  cluef  safeguards  of  her  chastity.     She 
therefore  falls  an  early  and  an  easy  prey  to  the  temptations 
which  beset  her  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  her  family. 
People  in  the  other  spheres  of  life  are  but  little  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  precocious  demoralization  of  the  female 
amongst  the  lower  order  in  the  country  has  proceeded.     But 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?    The  philanthropist  may  exert 
himself  in  their  behalf,  the  moralist  may  inculcate  even  the 
worldly  advantages  of  a  better  course  of  life,  and  the  minister 
of  reUgion  may  warn  them  of  the  eternal  penalties  which  they 
are  incurring ;  but  there  is  an  instructor  constantly  at  work, 
more  potent  than  them  all — ^an  instructor  in  mischief,  of 
which  they  must  get  rid  ere  they  can  make  any  real  progress 
in  their  laudable  efforts— and  that  is,  the  single  bed-chamber  in 
the  two^ocmed  cottage  J* 
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At  Southleigh,  i 
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aged  twenty-one 
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than  ''five  hundred  agricultural  laboarers  have  to  walk  to  their 
Tork  distances  varying  from  three  to  seven  miles/' 

Tbemoral  effect  of  the  overcrowding  may  be  judged  from  the 
following,  particulariy  in  the  counties  ci  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Here- 
ford, Camberlandj  and  Essex.    Bastardy  is  so  common  that  it 
has  ceased  to  surprise  the  magistrate,  or  to  excite  shame  in  the 
women ;  it  is  a  crime  so  general  that  a  clergyman  stated,  he  never 
recollected  to  have  married  a  woman  who  was  not  either  pregnant 
at  thetiEoe  of  her  marriage,  or  who  had  not  had  one,  or  more,  chil- 
dren before  her  marriage.  Another  clergyman  who  went  to  bap- 
tizetiie  illegitimate  child  of  a  woman  aged  thirty-five  years,  found 
it  impossible  to  convince  the  mother  that  she  had  done  wrong. 
He  said  truly  that "  there  appears  to  be,  among  the  lower  orders, 
a  perfect  deadness  of  all  moral  feeling  upon  this  subject.'^  Mo- 
thers of  daughters,  who  have  borne  iUegitimate  children,  state, 
^  What  was  the  poor  girl  to  do  P  the  chaps  sav  that  they  won't 
marry  'em  first,  and  the  girls  give  way.     I  did  the  same  myself 
with  my  husband.''  At  Cossy,  in  Norfolk,  a  woman  said  that  she 
and  her  daughter  had  each  a  child  by  a  man  who  lodged  with 
them,  and  who  had  promised  to  marry  the  daughter.    Norfolk 
seems  particularly  depraved,  and,  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  ^'out  of 
656  hoensed  public  houses,  there  are  not  less  than  220  which 
are  known  to  the  police  as  common  brothels."    Mr.  ¥oy,  an 
officer  of  the  Bomsey  Union  states,  ''  In  the  parish  of  Mottis- 
font,  I  have  known  fourteen  individuals  of  one  family  sleeping 
together  in  a  small  room,  the  mother  being  in  labour  at  tlw 
time,  and  in  the  adjoining  room  seven  other  people  sleeping, 
making  twenty-one  persons,  in  a  space  which  ought  to  have  oeen 
occupied  by  six  persons  at  most.     Here  are  the  young  woman 
and  young  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  lying  along- 
side of  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  latter  actually  in  labour ! 
It  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  inmates  ?    Just 
as  might  be  expected."    Thus  xeaied  who,  it  may  indeed  be 
very  naturally  demanded,  can  wonder  at  the  unchastity  of  the 
Engiiah  and  Welsh  agricultural  laborers.    Through  the  tes- 
timony of  Captain  Napier  jwe  know  that  immorality  prevails,  not 
only  in  the  farm  houses,  where  men  and  women  are  in  constant 
association  with  each  other,  but  the  men  roam  through  the 
eountry  at  night,  and  are  admitted  to  other  houses  by  the  female 
servants  who  reside  there;  and  on  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Bo- 
berts  we  can  state,  that  amongst  a  population  of  736,  there  are 
fourteen  public  houses,  nearly  all  of  which  are  scenes  of  frightful 
immorality.  The  Bev.  John  Griffith,  vicar  of  Aberdare  said, 
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"  Nothing  can  be  lowi 
the  character  in  which  I 
lire  iu  the  siune  house 
men  do  not  hesitate  t 
women;  on  the  other 
change  their  under  { 
eaoaa  intercourse  is  mot 
and  the  vomen  do  uol 
Uua  wretebedness,  moi 
mother  and  the  woman  . 
love  for  the  child  steals 
obserrer  of  the  poor  wri 
found  the  woman  bnsiljr 
of  fat  pork,  which  she  i 
potatoes  and  flour,  for 
children,  because  it  wai 
houiiea  are  so  poor  that 
an  inhabitant  of  a  rooD 
to  sleep  in  it  during  the 

Drunkenness  sna  ign 
and  as  has  been  stated 
mere  instruction  cannot, 
and  the  difficulty  of  chc 
gathered  from  the  folli 
Davies  of  Troedey  Raur, 
trate,  and  rector  of  Sle> 

"  Tbe  jouDg  people  v. 
bouses,  aad  thi«  ten<u  to  i) 
both  sexes,  who  frequent 
lofts  toKether.  So  prev&l 
nules,  that  though  1  promi 
whose  first  child  should  be 
onlj  one  va  six  jears  entitle 
io  the  familjwftj.  It  is  uii 
intercourse  together,  on  oo 
becomes  pregn&nt ;  but  thi 
Morals  aregenerallj  stall 
of  Wales.  The  preTailing 
breach  of  which  ii  coosidei 
there  is  no  disgrace  attach 
three  ill^timate  childrer 
men  for  their  wires  as  tboi 
the  women  are  generall j ' 

These  are  truth?,  ten 
were  they  but  the  recon 
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blashing  at  the  discovery  of  its  shame ;  bat  in  England  and  in 
Wales,  more  particularlj  in  North  Wales,  this  state  of  things 
is  supported,  advocated^  suffered  to  riot  unchecked  by  the 
masters,  who  should  be  the  first  to  discountenance  the  very 
mention  of  these  vices.  We  know  of  nothing  more  disgrace- 
ful than  the  state  of  feeling  which  the  following  evidence,  given 
bj  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Trevor,  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  presents : 

«  Bothparentfl,  or  either  of  them,  come  forward  to  prove  the  pa* 
reotaffe  or  their  daughter's  bastard,  witnesses  often  to  the  very  act* 
I  might  multiply  such  instances  to  prove  the  utter  disregard  of  com- 
mon natural  decency  and  shame  among  the  people.  This  evidence 
WIS  given  (with  but  few  exceptions  it  is  always  given)  without  the 
slightest  reluctance  or  modesty,  and  with  a  levity  and  confidence  of 
msoner,  which  prove  the  parties  to  be  quite  callous  and  lost  to  all 
sense  of  shame.  When  I  have  attempted  at  the  union  board  to 
persuade  the  euardians  to  build  a  workhouse  (we  have  done  it  in 
Anglesey),  and  used  as  an  argument,  that  it  irould  check  the  increase 
of  bastardy,  which  is  a  monstrous  charge  on  our  poor-rates,  as  well 
as  a  disgrace  to  our  community ;  they  quite  scouted  the  notion  of  its 
bemg  any  disgrace,  and  they  maintained  that  the  custom  of  Wales 
jastined  the  practice.  In  fact,  the  guardians,  who  are  almost  always 
comitry  farmers,  are  so  familiarised  to  this  iniquity,  and  have  so  long 
partaken  in  it,  that  they  are  totally  incapable  of  any  right  feeling  on 
the  subject.  They  absolutely  encourage  the  practice ;  they  hire  uieir 
servants  agreeing  to  their  stipulation  for  freedom  of  access  for  this 
purpose  at  stated  times,  or  it  may  be,  whenever  they  please.  The  boys 
and  girls  in  farm  houses  are  brought  up  from  childhood  with  these 
filthy  practices  ever  before  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  of  course  on  the 
first  temptation  they  fall  into  the  same  course  themselves.  In  short, 
in  this  matter  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  which  I  have 
noticed,  the  minds  of  our  common  people  are  become  thoroughly  and 
oniTersally  depraved  and  brutalised.  To  meet  this  appalling  evil  the 
present  system  of  education  in  Wales  is  utterly  powerless.*' 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  clearest  terms, 
and  by  the  most  undeniable  facts,  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
the  towns  and  counties  of  England  and  Wales.  The  matter  is 
indeed  most  deplorable,  matter  which  we  would  willingly  for- 
bear to  record,  but  that  we  believe  with  Charron,  "  La  Philo- 
sophic se  mesle  et  parle  librement  de  toutes  choses  pour  en 
trouver  lea  causes,  les  juger  et  r^gler."  There  is  no  fiction 
in  what  we  have  written ;  it  is  but  the  story  of  crime  and 
error,  and  ignorance,  in  all  their  glaring  horrors ;  we,  with 
Mr.  Kay,  have 

"  Quoted  the  statemenU  and  statistics  of  government  officers  or 
eminent  individuals  on  every  branch  of  our  enquiry.     From  those 
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asi  steal  provisions  from  shop  doors;   a  second  class  pick 
men's  pockets ;  a  third  devote  themselves  to  picking  the  pock- 
ets of  vomen,  and  a  fourth  steal  from  shop  tills.     The 
number  of  these  ''City  Arabs''  is  supposed  to  be  about 
424^000.    The  following  acconnt  was  given  by  a  boy  aged 
sixteen,  examined    in    September,    1851,    in   the    Midme- 
sex  House  of  Correction: — ^"I  live  in  Case-street,  White- 
cbapel.     Always  a  heap  of  boys  there.      Should  think  a 
hundred.    About  forty  slept  in  ihe  same  room  with  me : — all 
thieves.    I  was  tfaere  about  a  month,  and  paid  M.  a  niffht.     I 
have  been  thieving  about  eighteen  months,  and  have  omy  been 
caught  twice.     I  have  done  about  sixty  robberies  m  the 
eighteen  months.    The  most  I  ever  got  was  £1  15#.  6d.  from 
a  woman's  pocket  in  Whitechapel.    I  have  never  been  in  want 
the  whole  time.     I  did  lead  an  uneasy  life ;  but  I  used  to  say 
often  to  myself,  when  I  was  going  to  pick  a  pocket,  '  I  may  be 
caught  this  time  and  transported ;  but  I  pray  God  I  may  be 
lucky,  and  shall  not."    Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  our 
poor  are  closely  packed,  the  good  and  the  bad  residing  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  the  evil,  as  Mr.  Kay  most  truly  ob- 
serves, extends  to  the  children  of  an  honest,  and  even  of  a 
comparatively  wealthy  class,  as  by  association  in  the  streets, 
the  innocent  learn  the  vices  of  the  guUty.    The  effect  of  this 
association  is  eloquently,  vigorously,  and  undeniably  shown  by 
Mr.  Beames  in  the  following  passages : — 

**  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  boys  to  stay  out  all  night,  and,  when 
thej  return,  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  satismctory  accoant  of  them- 
selves. Though  their  parents  are  honest,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  themselves  have  been  entrapped  by  designing  criminals,  and  made 
the  instruments  of  nefarious  practices.  Thus  the  poor  are  often  dis- 
graced bj  their  own  offspring,  who  have  fallen  under  the  evil  influ. 
eDoe  of  some  professor  of  wickedness.  Boys  are  easily  tempted  by 
some  bait  suited  to  their  years, — are  initiated  into  the  unhallowed 
mjtteries  of  the  craft, — are  taught  to  deceive  by  plausible  excuses 
the  vigilance  of  their  parents.  A  poor  man  is  bereaved  of  his  wife 
bj  disease,-— is  left  with  young  children,  his  trade  beine  one  which 
takes  him  much  from  home ;  he  leaves  bin  children  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  neighbour  who  has  children  of  her  own,  and  can  feel  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  welfare  of  another's  offspring.  In  the  very 
Rookery  wluch  he  inhabits  are  people  of  questionable  occupation, — 
old  and  juvenile  victimizers.  \Vhat  a  tempting  speculation,  to  make 
these  poor  motherless  children— such  at  least  as  ar^  old  enough— 
the  meauB  ofcarrjine  out  their  iniquities  1  These  barpies  know  the 
occupation  of  the  fatner,— daily  experience  teaches  them  to  calculate 
the  moment  of  his  return,-*his  habits  are  no  secret,  the  dispositions 
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of  hit  funilj  ewilj  ai 
b;  a  bait  thej  eannol 
crime.  The  writer  I 
had  reaMD  to  be  tbai 
asj^lom  for  thosa  thi 
■eem  to  write  such  tl 
fallen  Tictlms  to  the 
tender  are  would  ha 
way,  and  when  their 
recollect)  the  arrang 
dittinctioD  of  «ex  U 
lardTe?  When  th« 
von  wonder  at  parad 
Utile  disgrace,  can  ji 
uon  from  aocietj  is  i 
look  for  the  Tirtuei  ^ 
rea^ct  ?  And  aomt 
of  mterferinB  with  c 
adapted  itaelif  to  the 
tended  ;  much  in  th 
■team  engioe  with  jt 
Veriljr  men  miwt  no 
name*,  and  the  awajr 
thifl,  and  the  Slock  ] 
the  Bourse  endow  a 
this,  and  the  kitchen 
which  cook  the  dino 
with  cheers  fWim  thi 

Mr,  Kay  in  bis 
Poor  CAiidren,  wi 
envunerates  the  pr 
moralizing  the  chi 

"1.  Thewanl,in 
ofanyhiidofrefugi 
their  occupations,  t< 
to  the  injurious  infli 
drunken  character  o 
their  children,  and  i 
to  school.  3.  TheffT 
to  pa;  the  feea,  wnii 
itruction  oftlkeir  c 
for  attendance.  Tl 
most  prosperous  of 
manflffers  can  very  i 
weekly  fees,  as  thes< 
fund,  out  of  which  I 
want  of  any  local  or 
dies  might  ruse  fu 
school  fees  for  them 
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5.  The  ftct,  that  neither  the  police  nor  the  municipal  authorities 

hare  anj  power  to  compel  bad  parents  to  do  their  duty  towards  Uieir 

children,  or  to  sare  those  children,  who  are  neglected  by  the  parents ; 

iltboogh  power  is  given  them  to  punish  the  children  severely,  when 

thej  have  committed  crime.     6.  The  fact,  that  a  g^reat  proportion  of 

the  existing  schools  in  our  towns  have  no  play  ground,  so  that  even 

those  children  who  go  to  school,  are  often  turned  out  into  the  streets 

daring  the  play  time  for  exercise  and  amusement,  and  suffer  all  the 

evil,  which  the  companions  and  scenes  they  come  in  contact  with^ 

most  exercise  upon  them.  It  is  thought  in  Germany  so  fatal  a  course 

to  leave  young  children  in  the  streets,  without  superintendence,  that 

the  law  expressly  provides  that  every  school  must  have  a  roomy,  dry 

playground  attached  to  it,  and  that  the  children  must  be  exercised 

m  it  daring  the  play  hours,  and  in  the  middle  of  both  the  morning 

and  the  afternoon  school  hours." 

Nearly  all  who  have  written  upon  the  state  of  our  juvenile 
poor^  attribute  many  of  the  evils  into  which  they  fall  to  the 
shamefal  representations  which  they  witness  at  the  ^'  Penny 
Gaffs,''  or  cheap  theatres.  We  dare  not  describe  the  exhibitions 
that  are  presented  to  the  children  at  these  places ;   their  inde- 
cency is  frightful,  and  the  greater  the  indecency  the  more  suc- 
cessful and  more  in  favour  with  the  audience.  The  shows  are  the 
same  in  London,  and  in  all  the  large  cities ;  they  are  the  nightly 
haunts  of  the  factory  children  j  they  lead  to  robbery,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  money  to  obtain  admission,  and  their  certain 
and  well-proved  result  is  drnnkenness  and  prostitution.    What 
the  worst  of  these  places  is,  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing description  of  one,  not  by  any  means  bad,  judged  with  re- 
lation to  others.     The  room  is  in  Preston  and  was  visited, 
and  the  account  which  we  here  insert  signed,  by  unimpeach- 
able witnesses.     We  beg  the  reader  to  observe  the  publicity 
with  which  the  affair  was  carried  on,  and  the  size  which  the 
building  must  have  been  to  contain  so  many  spectators — 

"  Havine  frequently  heard  of  the  demoralizing  seenes  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  principal  singing-room  in  this  town,  and  their  effects  on 
society,  we  were  determined  to  visit  it  and  judge  for  ourselves.  Our 
visit  was  made  on  a  Saturday  evening.  The  advertisements  an- 
nounced that  the  'Illustrious  Stranger'  would  be  performed;  after- 
wards Singing  and  Dancing ;  to  conclude  with  the  '  Spare  Bed.'  On 
proceeding  up  the  archway  leading  to  the  room,  we  passed  several 
groups  of  very  young  boys,  whose  apparent  poverty  but  not  their  will 
prevented  their  entrance.  The  price  of  aamission  is  two-pence  or 
four-pence.  Desirous  of  seeing  as  much  as  we  could,  we  paid  four- 
pence.  On  receiving  our  tickets  we  went  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
room,  and  the  sight  which  then  presented  itself  baffles  description. 
The  performance  had  commencea,  and  what  with  the  *  mouthings'  of 
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the  performer*)  tbe  vociferoiu  sbonta,  tbe  maledictions,  the  wmut  of 
■uffirient  light,  >nd  the  smoke  from  about  ooe  hundred  tobkcoo  pipe*, 
the  effect  was  quite  bewildering  for  a  few  mioutet.  The  room  ia  of 
an  oblong  form,  about  80  jard«  b;  10,  and  capable  of  holding  with 
the  galleries,  front  800  to  1000  penont  One  end  is  fitted  u{>  as  » 
ittte.  The  bar  where  the  liquors  are  served  out  is  placed  m  the 
miodle.     The  place  between  tne  bar  and  the  stage  is  appropriated  ti 


juveniles,  or  bojsand  girls  from  10  to  Hjearaof  ue  ;  of  them  there 
were  not  less  than  one  hundred,  the;  were  b;  far  tbe  noisiest  part  of 
the  audience,  and  mauT  of  the  bojs  were  drinking  and  smoking.     The 


compartment  behind  the  bar  appears  to  have  been  fitted  up  for  the 
'  reapectAblea,'  tbe  seats  being  more  commodious.      Leavit^  thii 
lower  part  of  the  room  we  bftd  to  proceed  up  a  dark  staircase  (sooie 
parts  being  almost  impassable,  owing  to  the  crowds  of  boys  and  girU), 
to  tbe  lower  gallerj  which  extends  round  three  parts  of  the  room. 
This  galletj  was  occupied  bj  the  joung  of  both  seies,  from   14  yeart 
and  upwards.     To  reach  the  top  galler;  we  had  to  mount  some  more 
crasy  sturs.     This  gsller;  is  composed  of  two  short  aide  sittings  and 
four  boies  in  tbe  front.     Tbe  occupants  of  these  boies  are   totally 
secluded  from  the  ejet  of  the  rest  of  the  audience.    Thej  were  oc< 
cupied   bj   bo;s   and    girls.      From    this    gallerj  we  bad  s  good 
view  of  alt  that  was  passing  in  the  room.     There  could  not  be  leas 
than  700  individuals  present,  and  about  one-seventh  of  them  females. 
The  pieces  per  forme  a  encouraged  resistance  to  parental  control,  and 
were  full  of  gross  innuendoes,  '  double  entendres,'  heavy  cursing,  em- 
phatic swearing,  and  eicitement  to  illicit  passion.     Three-foarths  of 
the  songs  were  wanton  and  immoral,  and  were  accompanied  bj  im- 
modest gestures.     Tbe  last  piece  performed  was  the  '  Spare  Bed,' 
and  we  gathered  from  the  conversation  around,  that  this  was  looked 
for  with  eager  expectation.     We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  tbe 
whole  of  this  abominable  piece ;  BufBce  it  to  saj  that  the  part  which 
appeared  most  pleasing  to  tbe  audience,  was  when  one  of  the  male 
performers  prepared  to  go  to  bed.    He  took  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, unbuttoned  his  braces,  and  co 
band  of  his  trowsers,  casting  mo< 
finally   be  took  his   trowsers  off  ai 
plause  followed  this  act.     As  the  i 
pulled  off ;  he  was  then  rolled  out  < 
shirt  being  up  to  tbe  middle  of  hi: 
and  down  the  stsge,  and  now  the  a| 
laughter,  shoutinr,  clapping  of  bai 
testified  the  delight  they  took  in  th 
terminated  about  11  o'clock,  and 
cestary  to  state  that  the  man  hod  oi 
but  they  were  put  on  so  that  the  ( 
some  were  deceived.     It  needs  litl 
form  an  opinion  what  the  conduct  c 
leaving  this  place — excited  by  the  d 
thdr  witnessing  this  vile  performan 
tiou.    We  have  heard  many  pers 
apparent  increase  in  the  number 
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ascribing  it  to  one  thing  and  some  to  another.     Visit  this  place  and  a 
Tery  palpable  cause  ia  manifest.     It  is  the  manufactory  and  rendez- 
vous of  thieves  and  prostitutes.     We  saw  several  boys  who  had  been 
recently  discharged  from  prison.    The  audience  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  young  persons^  the  average  age  of  the  whole  assembly  would 
not  be  above  17  vears.     We  did  not  see  during  the  evening  half  a 
dozen  respectable  working  men.    The  audience  consisted  of  that 
portion  of  society  which  demands  our  most  especial  care  and  atten- 
tion—the rising  generation.    Many  of  them  we  could  tell,  by  their 
conversation^  were  regular  visitors.    Some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
vere  enabled  to  follow  the  singers  in  their  songs ;  they  could  tell  the 
names  of  the  performers^  their  salaries,  and  converse  on  their  relative 
merits.    We  did  not  see  one  female  whose  modesty  seemed  shocked  or 
offended  bv  anything  done  or  said  on  the  stage." 

**  We  left  the  room  about  1 1  o'clock,  and  there  remained  between 
2  and  300  persons,  one- fourth  of  whom  would  be  juveniles.  As  we 
have  said,  the  room  contained  at  one  period  700  spectators  ;  but  the 
entire  number  which  visited  it,  during  the  night,  must  have  reached 
1000.  We  have  visited  many  singing-rooms,  both  metropolitan  and 
provincial,  but  for  gross  and  open  immoralitv,  for  pandering  to  the 
depraved  tastes  of  an  audience,  for  eiciting  the  passions  of  the  young, 
for  sensual  exhibitions,  this  place  surpasses  all.  We  left  it  with  a 
firm  conviction  that  we  may  build  Mechanics*  Institutes,  erect  and 
mdow  Churches,  increase  the  number  of  Gospel  Ministers,  and  im- 

{>rove  our  Prison  Discipline,  but  while  we  tolerate  this  nuisance  we 
abonr  in  vain. 

Cbarlbs  Castles. 
Amos  Wilson. 
P.S. — Since  the  above  account  was  drawn  up,  a  boy  has  been 
committed  to  the  prison,  to  take  his  trial  on  several  charges  of 
felony, — whom  we  saw  taking  a  prominent  part  among  the  loud  ap- 
planders  of  •  The  Spare  Bed.'  " 

So  far  for  the  condition  of  our  juvenile  population;  but  the 
result  of  the  enquiry  is  painful  in  the  extreme ;  and  Mr.  Hill, 
who  is  so  distinguished  an  advocate  of  our  improvement^  con- 
fesses that  crime  is  now  hereditary ,  He  writes,  "Nothing  has 
been  more  clearly  shown,  in  course  of  my  enquiries,  than  that 
crime  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  hereditary;  crime  appearing, 
in  this  respect,  greatly  to  resemble  pauperism,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
often  proceeds  from  father  to  son  in  a  long  line  of  succes- 
sion." We  shall,  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  refer  to  the 
methods  best  calculated  to  stay  this  evil  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Drunkenness^  all  our  records  prove,  is  a  most  prolific  source 
of  crime;  the  Chaplain  of  the  Glasgow  prison  stated  to  Mr.  Hill, 
in  the  year  1843,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  one  hundred 
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sober  criminals  in  a  sin 
cnlprit  with  his  age — 
streets  to  steal,  that  whis 
A  boy,  a  habitual  pickj 
he  often  drank  tvelve  ^ 
quantity  was  common  tc 
cure  it — that  it  only  ma< 
is  proved  beyondalldisp 
offences  conld  be  attrim 
cases  the  consequence  of 
seventeen  wece  caused  by 
that  drnnlceniiess  has  inci 
may  show  how  an  inc 
number  of  gallons  of  w 
But  we  know  that  publi< 
tended  in  number  within 
that  in  Ireland  drunkenu 
surely,  onr  people.  Thtii 
Metropolitan  Police,  the  I 
was  sold  in  the  year  18' 
978;  in  the  year  1851,  l( 
gradual  and  steady  incre 
nouses  in  which  whiske; 
licence,  numbered  39 ;  ii 
in  the  year  1851  they  n 
temperance  coffee  houses 
year  1851,  23  were  open 
of  new  coffee  hooses  wa: 
68  in  1851. 

We  have  no  anxiety  i 
men,  or  our  English  and 
or  more  ignorant  than  t 
and  the  support  of  thoi 
the  nation  is  not  socially 
we  should  express,  clearlj 
which  we  are  actuated.  1 
or  of  popular  amusement 
tures  on  literary  and  intd 
tinne  in  their  present  con 
the  poor  and  ignorant  at 
to  rule,  as  Byron  bitte 
of  woe" — liirosetf.     The 
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lation  upon  moral  and  social  subjects  is — ^we  assume  that  every 
man  has  a  right  to  do  wrong  until  he  shall  have  been  convicted 
of  crime.  We  could  understand  this  principle  were  the  people 
of  these  kingdoms  educated,  thoughtful,  and  moral;  but  spring- 
ing as  they  do  from  foul  beds  of  fetid  immorality,  can  the  legis- 
latore,  in  justice  to  itself  or  to  the  nation,  suffer  the  continu*- 
anceof  the  present  abuses?  We  send  Missionaries  to  the 
far-off  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  by  our  "  flannel  waistcoats 
and  scriptural,  pictorial,  moral  pocket  handkerchiefs,^' attempt  to 
teach  Christianity  and  civilization  to  half  converted  heathens 
in  every  sea ;  but  our  Jellabys  confine  their  efforts  to  the  Col- 
onies, and  leave  our  home  population  of  heathens  to  live  on 
sinfully  in  our  alleys,  or  to  drag  out  life  in  our  Penal  settle- 
ments, or  to  perish  ignominiously  beneath  the  drop. 

There  is  not,  in  all  the  history  of  our  present  social  condition, 
a  subject  that  chills  the  heart  and  oppresses  the  mind  of  the 
Christian  or  the  philanthropist  so  deeply  as  the  state  of 
our  female  poor.  We  know  that  so  long  as  human  nature 
shall  be  constituted  aft  from  the  beginning  it  has  been,  concu- 
binage and  prostitution  must,  and  will,  go  step  by  step  with 
population.  We  know  too  that  a  thousand  sources  conduce  to 
foster  these  evils  amongst  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century ; 
we  are  not  contending  for  any  such  ridiculous  impossibility  as 
that  brothels  should  be  abolished ;  but  we  do  assert  that  the 
present  condition  of  these  houses,  and  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
them,  is  a  terrible  injustice,  a  crime  against  the  well  being  of 
the  community,  a  disgrace  to  a  nation  civilized  and  thoughtful 
as  the  English.  In  each  and  every  of  the  books — ^the  most 
valuable  books  with  which  we  have  headed  this  paper — the 
question  is  brought  prominently  before  the  nation,  the  effects 
of  the  present  system  are  clearly  shown,  and  the  evils  are 
in  no  respect  exaggerated.  No  check  is  placed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  these  abodes  of  sin  at  home ;  abroad,  in  the 
streets  at  noonday,  they  daunt  in  all  the  pride  of  dress,  and 
when,  as  the  poor  needle  women,  who,  as  the  great  lay 
preacher,  Thomas  Hood  writes — 

«  Work  !  Work  I  Work ! 
In  the  dull  December  night ; 
Work!  Work  I  Work! 
When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright — '* 

toil  by,  bearing  to  its  owner  the  produce  of  that  labor  which 
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onse  in  Glasgow  was  a  spirit  shop ;  the  qnantit;^  of 
Irnok  in  Glasgow  was  twice  or  thrice  as  nrnch  as  in 
lilir  popnlatioQ  on  the  face  of  the  globe."  The  popu- 
f  Glasgow  was  then  257,000;  of  these,  80,000  had 
my  religions  or  moral  education.  The  people  of  Glaa- 
le  not  improved  since  the  year  1S38,  thev  are  now 
•anien  than  ever ;  and  it  is  stated  npon  good  authority, 
linburgb  has  become  more  immersed  in  drunkenness 
lasgow.  But  Glasgow  has  vices  peculiar  to  itself — 
ition  there  has  become  not  a  vice  but  an  abomination, 
report  of  Mr.  Logan,  a  City  Missionary,*  it  appears  that 
ere  in  Qlaegow,  in  the  year  1843,  3,600  prostitutes  who 
I,  as  the  wage*  of  their  sin,  £9,900  weekly,  or  the 

som  of  £514,800;  and  of  these  creatures  300  die 
y ;  six  years  the  medical  officers  state  to  be  the  usual 

their  lives.  Leeds  is  in  a  condition  equally  degraded ; 
ober  of  prostitutes  in  it  exceeds  1,425,  and  it  is  cal- 

thflt  £4,600   are  spent  weekly  in  support  of  these 

making  an  annual  sum  of  £218,400.  In  the  year 
tfr.  Logan  stated  that  there  were  in  Manchester  about 

prostitutes;  and  that  the  sum  of  £470,000  was  spent 
y  in  debanchery;  and  a  medical  man  informed  hira 
0  of  these  girls  died  every  year.     There  are,  it  is  stated, 

nnfortnnate  females  in  London;  2,000  in  Liverpool; 

HqU;   250  in  Paisley,  and  in  Dublin  there  were, 

year  1851,  248  common  brothels,  299  houses  occupied 

lented  by  prostitutes,  the  total  number  of  those  unfor- 

waa  1170  ;  the  numbers  showing  a  decrease  of  about 
ir  annum,  in  four  years.  These  figures  refer  to  the 
;48 ;  the  Police  reports  prove  that  the  numbers  have 
'd  in  some  instances  one-half,  in  others  one-third, 
the  last  ten  years.  There  are  no  more  frightful  his- 
pf  human  degradation  than  those  painted  by  Mayhew, 

Dochatelet,  and  Tait.  Want  is  the  chief  somce  of 
ime;  of  5,183  courtezans  in  Paris,  2,696  had  been 
r  by  relatives,  89  resorted  to  vice  to  procure  sus- 
•  ■  280,  impelled  by  shame,  had  forsaken  their  homes; 
landoned  by  their  seducers,  had  no  other  mode  of  life  to 
they  could  inm.  Alas!  true  it  is.  that  want  is  the  chief 
of  these  miseries.— Of  1,200  sempstresses  who>  at  his 
•  GlMgow :  G»lUe  md  FleckfieW. 
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request,  attended  Henry  ] 
bad  under  garments ;  58  i 
We  look  upon  this  state  ( 
and  jet  witn  it  legislation 
abroad ;  the  procuress*  in 
pri?ate  bouse  and  in  the  t 
tbe  God  of  Purity,  corrup 
night-&Il,  no  better  than 
antifjue  wickedness  of  Lj 
our  cities,  the  scenes  wita 
those  of  the  Lupercula,  ^ 
proved — in  numberless  i 
may  be  laid  to  the  tem 
dition  of  our  towns  plac 
cases  dearly  prove  the 
amongst  every  fourteen  o 
read  with  a  shudder  tl 
H'Cormack,  when  be  wri 

"  Hideous  disorder*  stten 
blighting  the  infant  unborn, 
■kin,  tbro»t,  bones  even,  do 
of  tbe  eye  ii  doublj  implicat 
h<B&l  opbthalmia,  that  wret 
hoiued  itself  in  Ee^pt,  anc 
at  once  acute  and  chronic,  n 
another.  Tbe  evil  i»  urge 
writings  are  rife  with  details 
rible  reality.  Very  childre 
great  cides,  while  millions, 
wages  of  debauchery.  No  ) 
after  darli  in  the  streets  of  E 
city  ?  He  counts  it  one-fou: 
male  victims  to  prostitution, 
of  the  loftier  destinies  of  our 
if  possible  worse,  subsist  by 
there,  prostitution  and  syphi 
Forty  thousand  illmitiuiate 
yearly  bom  in  England,  bes 
and  child  together,  through 
London  alone,  two  thousand 
who  die  amid  their  sin  and  c 

The  evil  of  this  system 
victims,  it  spreads  its  bale 
cause  we  will  not  adopt  th( 
will  not  strive  to  remedy 
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those  evils  which  natare  will  not  suffer  us  to  destroy,  we  expose 
ourselves  to  that  reproach  which,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  Montaigne  applied  to  his  own  country  when  he 
wrote,  that  legislators  forgot  the  duty  of  their  high  office,  in 
the  nedect  of  those  small  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
petty  officials  in  small  things^  which,  disregarded,  become 
great  evils.  Prostitution  and  drunkenness  move  with 
the  pace  of  equal  progression,  and  those  females  in  our 
iactories  who  have  worked  during  day  till  the  powers  of  life 
are  all  but  exhausted,  attempt  to  revive  their  failing  energies 
by  draughts  of  gin  and  porter.  Years  ago,  able  and  christian 
patriots  wrote  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  factory  operatives.  To 
the  energies  of  Sadler  we  owe  the  Report  of  1833 ;  the  horrors 
detailed  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of  1818 
were  shown  in  the  former  year  to  be  in  few  particulars  altered. 
Children — infants — are  no  longer  sent  to  work,  as  slaves  never 
toiled  amongst  the  cotton  fields  of  Alabama ;  but  there  is  a 
moral  hell  in  our  manufacturing  towns  most  frightful  to  con- 
template.   The  Eev.  Heniy  Worsley  writes — 

"  In  Birmingham  juvenile  prostitution  greatly  prevails,  the  ages 
varying  from  fourteen  to  eighteen ;  none  luder  fourteen,  except  one 
caae  of  a  child  under  nine  years  of  age.  These  females  have  princi- 
pally worked  in  the  factories  of  the  town ;  most  of  them  are  notorious 
thieves.  The  men  who  frequent  the  brothels,  are  in  age  from  four* 
teen  to  twenty.  In  a  district,  which  witness  could  walk  in  fifteen 
minates,  there  are  11 8  brothels,  and  42  other  houses  of  ill  fame  re- 
sorted to  by  prostitutes.  The  fact  of  boys  and  girls  working  toge- 
ther iuthe  same  factories  leads  much  to  prostitution.  It  is  the  be- 
? inning,  the  very  first  step  towards  both  prostitution  and  stealing, 
n  the  low  brothels  and  lodging  houses  of  the  town,  there  are  many 
jnrenile  prostitutes  not  more  than  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen. 
Among  the  causes  of  prostitution  we  must  enumerate  parental  con- 
cnbinage ;  as  many  as  120  and  often  300  men  and  women  are  found 
living  together  unmarried,  in  a  single  district  of  the  London  City 
Mission,  cobiprising  no  more  than  550  families.  Parental  neglect, 
or  even  parental  incitation,  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
prostitution.  The  prison  reports  afford  many  instances  in  which 
girls  under  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  have  been  forced  into  the 
streets  in  order  to  supply  a  brutalised  parent  with  drink,** 

We  have  stated,  that  owing  to  the  total  neglect  of  police 
regulations  upon  the  subjects  to  which  we  have  last  referred, 
whole  neighbourhoods  are  corrupted ;  we  now  assert,  that  by 
this  same  neglect,  every  feeling  of  common  morality  is  out- 
raged. Drunkenness  is  fostered  tlirough  the  licence  which  the 
law  gives  to  prostitution,  for,  as  that  most  able  and  most 
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eatimable  man,  the  Bev 
EeT.  Mr.  Woreley— 

"  Mj  last  yetx'i  intercoiiT 
ID»d«  me  acqiuunted  with 
hotuea,  which  must  be  niFDt 
iug  dgcncies  are  added  to  th 
keeping  of  prostitutes.  Six 
rather  maintuning,  about 
But  this  is  not  the  fiill  amoi 
those  houses  is  corrupted, 
appearance  with  their  own  j 
Mlve*  at  the  call  of  the  beer 
I  hare  referred." 

Haw,  it  may  be  aakt 
answer,  by  adopting  tfa 
Gonne  of  life  of  those  ial 
in  daring  impudence,  and 
Bnpport  them,  to  shun  I 
gathering  places  of  oui  ci 
public  houses,  and  the  pi 
in  which  an  incentive  is  n< 
and  hj  low  priced  rational 
may  check  drunkenness, 
minal  calendars  of  half  tl 
ed. — Mr.  Justice  Wi^tn 
crimes  in  thekinedom  are  < 
oess."  Saron  Aldcrson  h 
calendar  all  the  casea  wit 
tion,  they  would  make  a 
•  Justice  Fatteson  has  said 
for  this  drinking,  yon 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  ha 
brought  before  him  whic 
nected  with  intoxicatin 
Justices  has  said,  that 
bim,  as  a  Judge,  it  seem' 
and  ended  in  whiskey ;" 
London  Hospital,  has  si 
eases,  as  many  as  sixty-G 
able  to  the  effects  of  ardi 
were  carefully  regulated, 
regarding  prostitution  i 
have  complained  wonld  t 
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of  the  French  executive,  upon  the  subject,  are  the  foU 
:. — Brothels  are  suffered,  bj  licence,  to  exist  iti  certain 
ra;  bot  at  and  from  the  period  of  their  esUblishment, 
re  placed  under  the  entire  management,  the  serviie  voke 
irtion  of  the  police,  vhose  office  is  to  guard  "  attentats 
xurs."  Thej  are  not  permitted  in  the  vicinity  of  pnblie 
9,  or  of  a  church,  or,indeed,  ottnj  public  institution.  The 

of  the  brothel  is  bound,  within  tweutj-four  hours,  to  for- 
)  the  prefecture  of  the  pf^ce,  the  name,  for  the  purpose  of 
Btion,  of  every  young  woman  who  may  be  anxious  to  reside 
honse.  The  woman  is  then  brought  before  the  authori- 
le  is  cautioDed,  warned,  and  is  told,  that  if  she  enter 
his  course  of  life,  she  must  be  under  the  surveillance  of 
lice,  and  that  her  name  once  entered  upon  the  list  as 
Glle  inacrit,"  mo^  ever  remain  as  a  record  of  her  degra- 
If  her  youth  be  remarkable  she  is  sent  to  the  Hos- 
f  St.  Lazare,  where  she  is  employed  in  needle- work,  and, 
>e  from  the  provinces, her  parents,  or  theMayor,  is  written 
the  porpoae  of  iodacing  her,  tlurough  their,  or  his,  in- 
tion,  to  return  to  her  home.  If  she  be  friendless,  she 
Lved  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Lazare,  and  if  this  fail,  she  is 
suffered  to  place  her  name  upon  the  roll,  and  her 
)f  residence  is  numbered  ia  the  books  of  the  prefecture ; 
forced  to  car^  with  her,  aud  to  produce  when  required, 
■person,  the  ticket  showing  the  weekly  medicat  report 
'  health,  made  by  the  physician  appointed  to  inspect 
houses,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  them.  She  cannot 
howy  dress,  and  is  forbidden  to  appear  in  public  places,^ 
ilari  V  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  of  tne  Palais  Na- 

oftheTuilleries,oroftheJardindu  Roi;  she  is  on  no  ac- 
to  appear  at  the  windows  of  the  house  in  which  she  may 
;  and  for  a  breach  of  any  of  these  laws  the  punishment 
visonment  for  two  months.  These  who  live  quietly  in 
ouTse  of  life  are  also  wtUched  by  the  authorities,  and 
le  itolee  is  tracked  through  her  way  of  sin,  and  every 
ity  that  woman  can  suffer  is  inflicted  upon  her  by  this 


police 
far  we 


we  have  written  of  the  condition  of  Great  Britain  and 
jid ;  but  our  own  coantry  has  its  particukr  evils  spring- 
om,  and  engendered  by,  the  peculiar  moral  and  social 
in  which  we  exist.  Oar  national  crimes  are  not  the  foul, 
il  oSenoes  common  to  Great  Britain ;  agrarian  outrage  is 
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die  evil  which  di^racei 
marder  the  children  n 
Ireland  life  is  taken  b; 
the  victim.  That  this 
Und,  caa  excite  no 
the  anchecked  efforts  c 
the  traders  in  popular  p 
thronghoat  the  counti 
schemes  of  visionary  te 
ment  to  advance  the  in 
endeavouring  to  secure 
own  views  of  self-interes 
Bcotmdrelism. 

Since  the  establishmi 
right  of  property  in  Ian 
more  dimcult  or  dange 
lords  has  been  inculcatt 
survivora  of  their  class, 
been  looked  ^n  as  f 
sttainmenL  To  the  de 
are  no  reasooable  limiti 
to  render  the  tenant  n 
As  a  specimen  of  what 
how  the  peasantry  are 
porters,  we  give  the  fol 
of  these  journals  as  q 
this  virtuous  and  indigi 
porters  may  be  read  in 
fourth  weet  of  Februar 

Daniel  Quig,  a  ten 
Marquis  of  Watcrford, 
the  farm  which  he  then 
his  brother  Robert,  tipo 
widow  of  Daniel.  Am 
upon  the  agent  of  the  1 
facts  to  him,  and  ezpU 
£30  to  the  widow.  Th 
landlord,  to  be  bound  b 
tion,  and  therenpon  I 
whangers,  including  tht 
was  an  injustice,  a  brea 
all  the  principles  of  tha 
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the  bill  prepared  by  the  most  disinterested  of  legal  patriots,  and 
most  oily  appropriator  of  church  revenues,  Mr.  Sergeant  Shee. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  many  months  ago  we 
eiposed  the  falsehoods  of  this  League,  and  proved — that  the 
"banditti  legislators''  falsified  and  garbled  the  theories  of 
political  economists  to  suit  their  own  purposes  and  designs.^ 
All  ve  then  stated  to  be  the  probable  result  of  this  move- 
ment has  been  since  proved  true,  and  in  the  Thirtieth  Beport 
ofthelnspectors-General  of  Prisons  in  Ireland,  we  find  the 
following  passage : — 

"It  is  a  fact  worthjr  of  attentioD,  that  in  a  district  of  inconsider- 
able extent,  comprising  co-terminous  portions  of  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Armagh,  Down,  Monaghan,  and  Louth,  in  which  the 
system  of  Bihhonism  has  produced  its  deadliest  results,  and  where 
justice  has  failed  to  overtake  the  agents  of  that  fearful  conspiracj, 
the  preponderance  of  '  threatening  notices  and  letters,'  having  re- 
ference to  the  possession  of  land,  is  verj  great.  The  aggregate  of 
all  such  letters,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  amounts  to  395,  of  which 
no  less  than  144  are  furnished  bj  the  locality  specified— 

Armagh,  •••  •••  56 

Down,  ...  ...  21 

Monaghan,  ...  ...  18 

liouth,  ...  ...  49 

144 
the  latter  county  being  the  smallest  but  one  in  Ireland.'* 

To  Irish  readers  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  three  last 
named  counties  are  those  in  which  the  tenant-right  agitation 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  most  audacious,  most  vini- 
lent,  and  most  rampant. 

In  the  four  counties  above  named  the  comparative  state- 
ment of  agrarian  outrage,  as  furnished  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, was  as  follows : — 

In  the  county  of  Armagh,  population,  by  census  of  1851 — 
196,420  :— 

"  Agrarian  outrages  reported  in  IH44    ...  ...        5 

Ditto,  ditto,     in  1850    ...  ...       79 

Increase  of  1850  over  1844  ...  74 


*  See  laiSH  QuxaTERLT  Rbyibw,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  25,  246. 
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This  is  a  starUing  arraj  of  facts,  bat  it  is  only  the  natural 
ooorse  of  events.  So  long  as  newspapers  -are  suffered  to  write 
of  landlord  slanghterj  and  of  the  rights  of  property,  as  we  every 
day  read  in  the  Tenant  League  ioumals,  these  agrarian  out- 
rages must  of  necessity  increase.  Shortly  f^r  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Maaleverer,  this  passage  appeared  in  the  Dundalk  Democrat, 
for  August  Srd,  1860  : — ''  We  have  been  in  the  last  week  on  a 
tour  through  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  are  assured  that 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Mauleverer  has  been  attended  with  ver^ 
good  effects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grosmaglan/'  This  is 
the  teaching  given  to  the  people ;  this  is  the  paper  which  re- 
cdves  the  support  of  all  the  tenant  leaguers  in  the  vicinity ;  even 
the  bloody  prompting  contained  in  the  above  extract,  was 
palliated  and  explained  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lennon  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Outrages  ;*  and  this  teaching 
was  inculcated  amongst  a  people  where  all,  of  all  religions 
fed,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  M'Meel,t  a 
unity  of  dissatis&ction  upon  the  land  (question. 

We  know  that  landlords  have  done  uijustice  in  many  cases, 
and  that  hardships  have  been  inflicted  upon  tenants,  most 
pitiable  to  contemplate.  It  ib  the  slang  of  those  who  drove 
the  people  into  antagonism  with  the  landlords  at  the  late 
elections,  that  **  vengeance^'  is  now  being  taken  upon  the 
offending  peasant.  We  are  neither  the  supporters  of  the 
landlord  interests  when  unfairly  urged,  nor  the  apologists  of 
their  actions  when  thev  make  the  assertion  of  right  an  op« 
pression ;  but  surely  the  landlord  has  a  duty  to  perform  in 
endeavouring  to  prevent  the  mis-use  of  his  tenants  vote,  and  a 
daim  upon  it  equally  strong  with  the  usurpation  of  the  parish 
priest  or  Presbvterian  minister.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  popular 
right,  and  popular  feeling,  and  the  open,  unbiassed  vote  of  free 
sobjects ;  but  before  we  grant  the  iustice  or  eooA  sense  of  the 
observations,  or  the  arguments  to  be  deduced  from  them,  we 
require  to  find  the  Irish  people  capable  of  appreciating  some 
other  teaching  than  that  nven  in  the  virulent  langui^^  and 
unproved  statements  of  Dr.  Cahill's  letters ;  we  require  that 
the  people,  and  not  the  ''hierarchv  and  clergy^'  of  any  church, 
shall  be  the  constituency  of  Ireland;  or,  at  least,  that  the 
**  hierarchy  and  clergy''  shall  show  some  better  sense  of  that 
which  suits  the  country,  than  is  proved  by  the  return,  as  Farliar 

*  See  Qoettioiia  5,028  to  5,056.        t  See  Qoettion  8,186. 
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11,981 ;  in  1851  they  amounted  to  12,145.    In  England,  too, 
offences,  by  females,  against  the  person  are  increasing  in  number. 
The  proportion  of  this  class  of  crimes  committed  by  females  was, 
in  the  year  1849,  24-2 ;  in  1850, 24*4 ;  in  1851, 24*8.    In  the 
year  1850,  28  males  were  convicted  of  offences  against  the 
person,  and  24  fenudes;  in  the  year  1851,  S3  males  and  41 
females.    The  total  number  of  committals  in  London  and 
Middlesex  in  the  year  1850,  was  3,732;  in  the  year  1851, 
8,974.    With  these  facts  before  us,   we  must  reluctantly 
agree  with   Mr.   Porter  when  he    writes  : — ''  If    we   refer 
to  our  criminal  returns,   it   will  be  found  that  in    Eng- 
land  and    Wales,  the  number  of    persons    committed   for 
trial  is  now  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  ;   while  in  Ireland  the  proportional 
increase  has  been  even  more  appalling,  there  having  oeen,  in 
1849,  twelve-fold  the  number  of  committals  that  were  made  in 
1805,  the  earliest  year  for  which  our  records  are  available. 
There  are  not  any  accounts  of  so  early  a  date,  by  which  we  are 
able  to  make  a  similar  comparison  for  Scotland ;  but  comparing 
the  number  of  committals  in  1815  with  those  in  1849,  we  find 
that  in  these  thirty-four  years  they  have  augmented  nearly 
seven-fold."* 

We  have  frequently  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Hill,  but 
we  fully  co-incide  with  his  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  re- 
forming and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  clearly 
proves  that  prison  discipline,  prison  labor,  prison  education, 
must  be  advantageous  as  they  teach  the  culprit  that  although  he 
has  been  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  good  order  of  the  common* 
wealth,  yet  that  he  is  a  man  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  self- 
government  ;  then  when  he  goes  forth  from  the  prison  he  may 
commence  life  anew,  with  hopes  and  wishes  of  advantages 
to  himself,  through  honesty,  and  through  that  industry  which 
have  been  inculcated  in  the  gaol.  Mr.  Hill's  plan  of  making 
the  parents  of  juvenile  offenders  personally  responsible  for  the 
evil  conduct  of  their  offspring,  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  meri- 
torious, and  worthy  the  consideration  of  our  statesmen.  **  Not 
only/'  he  writes,  '^  should  the  parent  whose  child  falls  into 
crime,  be  compelled,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  to  pav  its  cost 
in  prison  (or  in  default  be  himself  deprived  of  his  libertv  and 
forced  to  toil  for  its  maintenance),  but  be  required  also  to 
indemnify,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  party  injured,  if  not  to 
pay  part  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  prosecution;  if  it  be 

^Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  631.    Ed.  1851. 
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thoagbt  that  such  a  role 
always  be  remembered  tb 
tom^ody  ;  and  snrely  it 
child's  parent  than  on  an 
for  peculiar  cases,  it  migl 
liberal,  when  a  parent  i 
court,  or  other  appointed 
tonable  means  to  prevent 
for  the  State  to  pa;  part 
naiscondnct." 

Those  who  are  desiron 
a  pnson  discipline,  and 
Bolitarj,  or  mixed  diacipli 
we  refer  to  the  eighth  ch 
advocated  b;  him,  when 
heal  the  monstrous  evils 
appear  weak,  more  espec 
hngnesa  so  frequently  al 
prompt  in  punishment  ai 
recoUect  that  our  system 
ago,  so  cruel,  so  demoral 
that  parents  cursed  the 
children  just  in  age  beyon 
hunger  gnawing,  and  yet  B( 
in  uneasy  Blomber  over  t 
with  iron  tods,  buffeted  a 
was  so  obscene  that  mai 
same  room  with  bovs  anc 
rali^,  that  openly  m  tht 
inquiry  was  tne  Ktfest  mi 
things  were  all  proved  in 
till  that  indefatigable  pi 
msping  power  of  the  m 
this  system  was  in  great 
he  succeeded  in  hu  effa 
omissions,  of  the  legislati 
know  not  why  those  who 
advancement  of  the  pooi 
when  on  all  sides  it  is  t 
every  comer  of  the  land, 
because  those  whose  bo 
elevate  the  poorer  sectio 
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tnul.  Lord  Ingestrie  and  Lord  Ashley  have  done  mnch  in  the 
cause  of  humanity ;  they  have  gone  in  amongst  the  poor,  have 
seen  with  their  own  eyes,  believing  with  one  who  had  soanded 
most  of  the  heart's  deepest  depths— Sydney  Smith,*  that-* 

*'  He  who  only  knows  the  miafortmies  of  mankind  at  second  hand, 
and  hj  description,  has  but  a  fiunt  idea  of  what  is  reallj  suffered  in 
the  world.  A  want  of  charity  is  not  always  to  be  attributed  to  a 
want  of  compassion  ;  the  seeds  of  this  yirtue  are  too  deeply  fixed  in 
the  human  constitution,  to  be  easily  eradicated ;  but  the  appeal  to 
this  class  of  feelings  u  not  su£Bciently  strong ;  men  do  not  put 
themselves  into  situations  where  such  reelings  are  likely  to  be  caUed 
forth ;  they  judge  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  understanding,  not  firom  the  lively  and  ardent  pictures 
of  lensation.  We  feel,  it  maj  be  said,  the  eloquence  of  description  ; 
bat  what  is  all  the  eloquence  of  art  to  that  mighty  and  original  elo- 
quence with  which  nature  pleads  her  cause ;  to  the  eloquence  of 
paleness,  and  of  hunger ;  to  the  eloquence  of  sickness,  and  of 
wounds ;  to  the  eloquence  of  extreme  old  ase,  of  helpless  infancy, 
of  friendless  want  9  What  persuasiveness  like  the  melancholy  ap- 
pearance of  nature  badly  supported,  and  that  fixed  look  of  sadness, 
which  a  lone  struggle  with  misfortune  rivets  on  the  human  counte- 
nance !    What  pleadings  so  powerftd  as  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  whilst  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  contribu* 
tioDt  to  literature,  as  a  critic  and  as  a  lecturer,  are  so  well  known  and  so 
Ailly  ^jpredated,  his  lermons,  preached  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
at  the  Berkeley  and  Fitzroy  Chapels,  London,  are  so  much  neglected. 
They  were  pobliahed  by  CadeU  in  the  year  1809.  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
Thar  style  may  be  judged  from  the  three  sermons  given  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  coUected  edition  of  his  works,  published  by  Longman  in 
1845.  Tlie  sermons  are  upon  various  subjects— that  firom  which  we  have 
sdected  our  extract  is  •<  Upon  the  Best  Mode  of  Charity,"  Yol.  L,  p.  274, 
the  text  being  firom  Deuterononur  xv„  verse  1 1.  Amonnt  the  sermons 
are  one  on  Scepticism ;  On  the  Errors  of  Youth ;  On  Self-Examination ; 
On  the  Mode  of  Passing  the  Sabbath ;  On  the  Judgments  we  Form  of 
Others,  4c.  Ac.  About  all  these  there  is  a  Christian  spirit  which  re* 
minds  us  of  the  best  sermons  of  that  Protestant  De  Sales,  Jeremy 
Taylor.  To  those  who  only  know  Sydney  Smith  the  Reviewer,  the 
following  prayer,  composed,  and  read  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the 
Soadav  after  the  birth  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales,  by  Sydney  Smith 
the  Pnest,  must  prove  interesting : — '*  We  pray  also  for  that  infimt  of  the 
royal  race,  whom,  in  thy  good  ftovidence,  thou  hast  given  us  for  our 
ftitore  king.  We  beseech  thee  so  to  mould  his  heart,  and  fluhion  his 
^rit,  that  be  may  be  a  blessing,  and  not  an  evil  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
May  he  grow  in  fkror  with  man,  by  leaving  to  its  own  force  and  direction 
the  energy  of  a  firee  people.  May  he  grow  in  fkvor  with  God,  by  hold- 
ing the  Ikith  in  Christ,  fervently  and  feelingly,  without  feebleneis, 
without  fknaticism,  without  folly  I  As  he  will  be  the  first  man  in  these 
realms,  so  may  he  be  the  best---disdaining  to  hide  bad  actions  by  high 
•tation,  and  endeavouring  always,  by  the  example  of  a  strict  and  moral 
life,  to  repay  those  gifts  which  a  loyal  people  are  so  willing  to  spare  ftom 
thdr  own  necessities  to  a  good  king." 
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poor,  And  the  whole  mU 
ftre  Ute  roomenU  in  wMol 
which  throw  the  mind  iol 
h»e  rescued  many  ft  hum 
hftve  given  hirth  to  many 
than  all  exhortation,  th 
Christ." 

The  Model  Lodging 
Black  Brigade,  and  t1 
charitable  societies  of 
able.  Lord  Ashley,  L 
Mr.  Claj',  and  that  mot 
of  Manchester;  are  real 
discovered  the  best  mei 
the  poor,  by  teaching  the 
community,  not  out«ast 
driven  into  crime  throu| 
Montaigne  wrote  of  hi 
"  Notre  bastiment  et  p 
En  toute  police,  il  y'a 
jects,  mais  encore  vicie 
s'employent  &  la  const 
the  State ;  and  as  no  si 
who  are  depraved,  and 
all  the  impress  of  the 
who  despairs  of  their 
economist,  but  is  neitht 
nor,  in  the  true  sense  < 
worst  offender  may  be  i 
attempt  to  accompUsh  t 
the  labor  of  the  coni 
moral  police,  whilst  be 
have  become,  in  manho 

Our  argument,  as  w( 
have  slightly  decreased, 
the  latfer  we  have  prov< 
Kingdoms,  as  to  the  pr 
lowing  tables.  In  the 
in  the  kingdoms  comm 
we  give  the  numbers  it 
in  each  of  the  six  clasf 
The  digest  is  compiled 
in  England,  Wales,  ant 
most  valuable  Beportt 
nellan,  Inspectors-Gen' 
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Unrder, 

74 

52 
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118 
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70 
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3 
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Assault  with  in.*^ 

tat  to  com-  f 
mitimoataral  ( 

41 

35 

2 

3 

1 

None 

crimen            J 

Rape, 

148 

137 

19 

11 

57 

53 

Anralts      and) 

Common  As- > 

661 

607 

*      806 

1,000 

2,259 

3,526 

1  sanlts,             ) 

I'Aaaiiltiog  Police, 

277 

218 

33 

51 

61 

66 

■ 

'Total  Irt  Class, 

2,218 

1,886 

981 

1,192 

2,930 

4,202 

Total  2DdClaBi^ 

2,060 

2,014 

665 

676 

2,215 

2,224 

Total  3rd  Class, 

21,906 

21,253 

1,923 

2,150 

14,029 

16,737 

Total  4th  Class, 

305 

236 

54 

49 

361 

462 

Total  5th  Class. 

808 

680 

126 

170 

244 

250 

11 

1 
Q 

otal  6th  Class, 

663 

774t 

252 

231 

4,905 

7,451 

tllD  TOTAI, 

27^060 

28,813 

4,001 

4,468 

24,684 

31,326 

Conrictions, 

21,579 

20,537 

3,070 

3,363 

14,377 

10,307 

Acquittals, 

6,359 

6,238 

233 

258 

17>108 

14,218 

Execntions, 

10 

6 

.1 

2 

2 

8 

*  This  crime  seems  increasing ;  the  nnmbers  were,  in  1847,  42 ;  1848, 
50;  1849,  54. 

t  To  this  class  belong  peijory  and  snbomation;  the  nnmbers  were,  as 
ihown  in  the  following  table  t— 


COMTICTIONB. 

1851. 

1850. 

England, 

Ireland, 

Scotland, 

116 
42 
14 

57 
47 
21 
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In  vriting  of  the  amount  o1 
our  cities,  it  may  be  well  here  t 
1851,  the  population  of  the  thr 
lows : — 

England  and  Wales 
Scotland 
Ireland 
In  onr  chief  cities,  bj  the  >a 
stated  thus : — 

London 

Dublin 

Edinburgh 

QIasgow 
Having  thna  far  observed  ( 
at  large,  and  uf  its  moral  an 
ins  included  in  our  ohservatio 
cities  and  towns,  and  Dublin 
turn  to  a  more  particular  inquir 
city,  and  in  this  we  have  happil 
to  us  by  a  gentleman,  whose  sol 
undoubted  and  genuine,  and 
equalled  only  by  his  integrity,  ua 
In  reference  to  the  Police  insti 
and  their  effect  upon  society  witb 
we  feel  that  most  important  con 
that  most  striicing  results  would 
of  their  nature  and  working.  A 
of  amearanee,  they  are  the  fines 
cepting  the  grenadier  guards,  i 
for  their  discipline,  the  paucit 
members  of  a  body  upwards  of  1 
ing,  individually,  t^  extensive 
Tlie  Police  Commissioners  divi( 
charge  of  the  duties  devolving 
Cyf  errall  devotes  his  attention  to 
direction  of  proceedings  on  com 
suited  for  the  condderation  of  a 
spent  in  attaining  and  practising 
Browne  attends  to  the  organizati 
which  he  has  certainly  rendered 
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There  are  some  erroneous  opinions  entertained  respecting  ex- 
traordinary inducements  existing  for  constables  to  convict  on 
any  accusations  which  they  prefer.    We  believe  that  nothing 
is  more  unfounded  than  the  idea  that  a  police  constable,  in 
Doblin,  is  personally  interested  in  any  case  prosecuted  by  him. 
He  is,  of  course,  reprehensible  for  preferring  frivolous  or  vexa- 
tions complaints,  as  he  is  laudable  and  likely  to  be  remembered 
when  an  opportunity  of  promotion  may  offer,  for  having  de- 
tected crime  and  rendered  its  perpetrators  amenable;    but 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  notion  that  a  certain 
number  of  car  fines,  or  publicans*  penalties,  or  dirty  footway 
cases,  or  gratings  out  of  repair,  or  defective  house  spouts,  or 
boys  sliding  in  frosty  weather,  or  drunken  and  disorderly  pas- 
sengers on  his  "  beat,''  will  suffice  to  make  a  constable  a  ser- 
geant, or  a  sergeant  an  inspector.    The  habits,   character, 
oondnct,  integrity,  and  intelligence  of  a  constable,  constitute 
his  chance  of  promotion;  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  are,  per- 
haps, not  aware  that  in  the  police  force  of  their  city  the  highest 
interest,  or  official  influence,  would  not  suffice  to  obtain  admis- 
sion or  promotion  for  a  candidate  who  had  a  better  man  for 
his  competitor.    In  the  year  1844,  the  writer  of  these  pages 
recommended  two  men  for  admission,  they  had  unexceptiona- 
ble characters,  were  tolerably  educated,  and  their  persons  were 
of  powerful  make  and  fine  proportion.    Two  other  candidates 
produced  the  personal  request  of  a  noble  earl  who  was  then  on 
a  visit  with  the  Viceroy,  but  although  a  very  close  scrutiny  was 
required  to  determine  the  choice,  the  nobleman's  candidates 
were  rejected  and  the  others  received,  and  the  only  explanation 
given  for  the  preference  was  simply  this — ''We  take  the  best 
value  we  can  get  for  our  money.      There  is  another  excellent 
point  to  be  remarked  in  our  metropolitan  force,  it  is  almost 
inaooessible  to  corruption  or  venality.    The  strict  surveiQance 
maintained  through  the  various  ranks  of  the  service,  prevents 
any  connivance  at  the  impunity  of  guilt ;  and  the  acceptance 
of  reward  for  exertion,  however  effective,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Commissioners,  subjects  the  recipient  to  certain 
dismissal.    An  application  for  leave  to  present  a  man  with  a 
gratuity  is  seldom  refused,  and  when  a  reward  is  permitted  to 
be  received,  it  is  openly  notified  in  orders,  and  thus  operates, 
not  ovlj  to  the  gratification  of  the  deserving  individual,  but  to 
the  incitement  of  his  comrades  to  use  their  best  exertions  in 
similar  dzeumstances*    We  do  not  assume  to  be  the  censors 
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of  other  police  establishment 
amongst  onr  trans^liannellt 
should  ever  require  the  assi 
public  peace,  we  would  strc 
in  his  pocket  before  he  make 
when  his  application  is  made 

The  Dublin  police  owes  i 
absence  of  all  religious  or  pi 
close  watch  is  kept  upon  the 
qttiiy  is  made  aa  to  the  religit 
force.  Controversial  or  poli 
amongst  them,  and,  conseque 
mntual  reliance,  and,  probabl 

In  treating  of  the  execi 
compels  us  to  advance  the  i 
essential  requisite  of  contribu 
medium  of  the  tax  collector,  I 
or  maintain  its  character  or  e: 
a  divisional  magistrate,  who 
official  expeiience  of  both  pul 
frequently  been  disgusted  at  1 
reaprctable  positions  in  societ 
constables  were  under  investi 
some  thousands  of  cases  he  hi 
in  which  the  testimony  of  a 
false.  One  was  the  case  of  a 
who,  intending  to  visit  the  the 
to  allow  her  to  accompany  hii 
watched  him  closely,  and  as  h 
street  after  bim,  and  catching 
taken  to  the  play.  At  the  mon 
her  into  custody ;  the  brother  r 
was  himself  apprehended.  1 
was  charged  at  the  station-hoi 
and  her  brother  was  charge 
attempting  to  rescue  the  pns 
magistrate  dismissed  the  coi 
the  aggrieved  parties  to  lo 
assault  committed  on  them,  tl 
conduct  being  aggravated  h 
a  charge  which  was  totally 
witnesses.      The    young    ma 
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comply  with  the  magistrate's  advice,   even  for  the  purpose 
of  a  summary  conviction,   and    all  that  remained  was   to 
dismiss  the  constable  from  a  force  to  which  he  was  a  disgrace. 
Baty  in  a  few  days,  the  injured  parties  waited  on  the  justice 
for  the  purpose  of  imploring  his    interference    to    procure 
the  pardon  of  the  constable,   and  they  presented  a  memo- 
rial to  the  C!ommissioner8,  praying  that  the  man  who  had  acted 
80  scandalously  "  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  bread/'    The 
memorial  had  no  effect.    The  other  case  was  the  apprehension 
of  a  respectable  citizen's  wife  at  her  husband's  door,  where  she 
was  standing  whilst  her  husband  was  speaking  to  her  brother 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  where  the  brother  resided.    The 
charge  described  the  woman  as  ''  a  prostitute  loitering  on  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution;"  but  nothing  could 
induce  the  parties  to  prosecute  the  constable,  and  the  husband 
argued  gravely,  "  that  when  tAey  forgave  the  policeman,  it  was 
very  unjust  in  his  superiors  to  dismiss  him."    Upon  these 
cases  we  must  remark,  that  it  is  rather  unreasonable  in  the 
public  to  expect  perfection  amongst  a  body  of  men,  whose 
transgressions  they  refuse  to  aid  in  punishing,  and  for  whose 
oflences  they  seek  forgiveness. 

In  treating,  however  superficially,  of  a  police  force,  we  can- 
not omit  alluding  to  the  prejudice  so  strong  for  a  time,  and  still 
existing  to  some  extent,  against  the  employment  of  a  "  detective 
division."  There  are  many  who  insist  that  a  constable  should 
adopt  no  disguise,  but  that  in  the  uniform  of  the  force  to  which 
he  belongs  he  should  perambulate  the  streets,  suppress  disor- 
ders, apprehend  offenders,  and  when  directed  to  execute  war- 
ranto, he  should  go  in  search  of  the  culprit  openly  and  avowedly. 
To  such  we  would  suggest,  that  if  in  the  organization  of  a  po- 
liois  there  is  anything  unconstitutional,  it  is  rather  to  be  found 
in  the  adoption  of  an  uniform  than  in  the  attire  of  "  plain 
clothes."  The  old  common-law  constable  had  no  uniform ;  he 
went,  and  came,  and  mixed  amongst  other  men,  without  a 
number  on  his  collar  or  a  crown  on  his  buttons,  and  still  his 
office  and  its  functions  were  not  denounced  as  unconstitutional. 
A  pohceman  in  uniform  may  patrol  our  streets,  suppress  riots, 
restrain  indecency,  and  apprehend  the  pickpocket  or  drunkard; 
but  it  is  not  by  such  that  the  progress  of  the  swindler  is  to  be 
traced  and  stopped,  the  haunts  of  the  burglar  ascertained,  or 
that  the  minute  circumstances,  trifling  to  the  casual  observer,  but 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  penect  conviction,  are  to  be 

23 
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discovered  nnd  concatenated  to  establish  the  fearful  guilt  of  th 
murderer. 

The  editor  of  Htmiekotd  » 
his  readers  a  few  pages  of  th 
bers  of  the  EngliaJi  metropoli 
detaila  of  the  cases  are  uot  in 
the  Irish  m«nbers  of  the  "  C 
wanting  of  the  quickest  pei 
veais  have  elapsed  since  a  cle 
dou,  on  the  lugh  road,  and 
obtained  to  fix  the  guilt  of  hisi 
but  a  soldier  in  a  foment 
Bninswick,  stated  to  lua  offic 
the  crime,  and  he  named  twi 
man  was  sent  home,  and  was 
tice  for  examination.  One  of 
to  the  justice  that  he  had  b 
orderly  to  the  constabular;  of 
at  the  scene  of  the  offence  vei 
that  be  wished  to  be  present  i 
This  was  acceded  to,  and  the 
on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  v 
and  the  two  men  whom  he  na 
man  on  his  wav  home,  that  o 
the  other  shot  him  with  a  blu 
fled,  and  he  made  a  statement 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  d 
asked  him,  which  of  you  bac' 
overturned  the  gig  P  to  whicb 
asked,  which  of  you  cut  the  tr 
did.  He  proceeded,  which  of 
saw  the  murder,  for  screami 
did.  The  detective  then  said 
was  telling  a  tissue  of  falsel 
backed  into  the  grip,  and  t 
outside  jaanting-car;  that  thi 
any  woman  near  the  place  assi 
quent  inquiries  established  tl 
accused  in  the  fellow's  coni 
murder,  apprentice  to  a  cabii 
whose  books  showed  that  he  ] 
day,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
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parpose  of  its  fabricator  being  sent  home  from  service  in  a 
regiment  with  which  he  was  discontented. 

The  residence  of  the  universally  lamented  Dr.  Graves  in 
MerrioB-square,  was  robbed  five  or  six  years  ago  by  the  thiefs 
enteiiug  the  front  drawing-room  windows,  which  had  been  left 
onilEistened.    The  balcony  did  not  appear  accessible  by  ordi- 
nary means,  but  was  easily  attained  from  that  of  the  adjoin- 
ing house.    A  detective  at  once  perceived  the  traces  left  by  a 
soiled  foot  in  climbing  by  the  pillars  of  the  hall  door  next  to 
Dr.  Graves's ;  he  then  walked  over  to  the  rails  of  the  square, 
and  found  marks  where  some  person  had  recently  crossed; 
amongst  the  bushes  there  were  a  few  heaps  of  twigs,  the 
panngs  or  pranings  of  the  shrubs ;  and  beneath  one  of  these 
he  discovo^d  an  excavation  or  cache,  in  which  was  a  quantity 
of  the  stolen  property.    At  lught  he  lay  down  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  place,  and  was  not  long  there  when  a  person 
approached  and  proceeded  to  take  up  the  articles,  and  whilst 
the  robber  was  encumbered  with  his  load,  he  was  readily  cap- 
tured, subsequently  convicted,  and  transported.     His  name,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  was  Cuddy,  and  he  was,  let  us  hope,  the 
last  of  the  regular,  professional,  Dublin  burglars. 

A  most  extraordinary  class  of  miscreants  has  been  almost 
entirely  banished  from  Dublin  by  the  sole  agency  of  the  detective 
division.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  a  nest  of  impos- 
tors had  located  themselves  in  Bridgefoot-street,  and  that  the 
members  of  this  nefarious  association  were  levying  contributions 
on  the  many  thousands  in  whose  disposition  charity  and  cre- 
dulity were  united.  Forty-one  of  them  were  arrested  and 
committed  for  trial  on  charges  of  ^'  conspiring  to  defraud,  ob- 
taining money  under  false  pretences,  and  forgery  at  common 
law."  They  were,  however,  consigned  to  Newgate,  exactly  at 
the  time  when  the  State  prosecutions  against  O^ Connell  had  been 
commenced,  and  it  was  the  received  opinion  in  police  quarters 
that  they  owed  their  escape — for  they  were  not  prosecuted — to 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General  of  that  period, 
that  all  hifl  attention  was  demanded  in  bringing  down  the 
eagle,  and  that  none  of  his  energies  could  be  spared  to  scatter 
a  flodL  of  kites.  But  they  were  not  relinquished  by  the  detec- 
tives, and  were  brought  in  detail  under  the  castigation  of  the  law, 
until  the  confederacy  was  broken  up.  Their  system  consisted 
in  writing  b^^ng  letters  and  petitions,  termed  in  their  slang, 
"Slums/*  to  all  whom  they  considered  likely  to  yield  the 
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slightest  attention  to  their  requests.  One  represented  that  she 
was  a  clergyman's  widow^  with  four  or  five  female  children^  the 
eldest  only  eleven  years  of  age ;  that  her  pious,  exemplary,  and 
most  afiectionate  partner  had  died  of  malignant  fever,  con- 
tracted whilst  whispering  the  words  of  Christian  consolation  to 
the  departing  sinner,  and  imparting  the  joyful  assurance  that 
the  life  flickering  away,  the  socket  glimmer  of  a  mere  earthly 
light,  would  be  rekindled  in  a  lamp  of  everlasting  duration  and 
unvarying  brilliancy.  That  riesigned  to  her  sufTering,  and 
adoring  the  hand  from  which  she  had  experienced  chastening, 
she  was  not  forbidden  to  hope  that  the  blessed  spirit  of  charity 
would  be  manifested  in  her  relief,  and  in  shielding  her  helpless, 
artless  babes  from  the  privations  of  distress  in  their  infancy, 
and  from  the  still  more  fearful  danger  of  being,  in  advanced 
youth,  exposed  to  the  snares  of  sin  and  its  depraving  conse- 
quences.    A  contribution,  however  small,  addressed  to  Mrs. 

>  at  No.  — f  Bridgefoot-street,  Dublin,  would,  it  was 

respectfully  hoped,  be  accorded  by  Lord or  Mr.  or  Mrs. 

,  whose  well  known,  though  unostentatious  benevolence, 

must  plead  the  poor  widow's  apology  for  such  an  intrusion. 
Another  was  an  unfortunate  man,  who  for  many  years  had 
earned  a  respectable  livelihood  as  a  commercial  agent,  and 
supported  a  numerous  and  interesting  family  by  his  indnstiy 
and  intelligence,  but  having  unfortunately  been  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  when  a  contested  election  was  in  progress,  he 
unguardedly  expressed  a  wish  for  the  success  of  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate,  and  although  not  a  voter,  he  was  set  upon  by  a 
horde  of  savage  rufiBans,  and  beaten  so  as  to  produce  paralysis 
of  his  lower  extremities,  and  that  now  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  entreat  the  humane  commiseration  of  one  who 
could  not,  if  the  public  testimony  of  his,  or  her  generous  dis- 
position, was  to  be  credited,  refuse  to  sympathize  with  a  parent 
whose  helplessness  compelled  him  to  witness,  with  unavailing 
anguisfi,  the  poignant  miseries  of  the  offspring  he  had  hoped, 
by  his  honest  exertions,  to  have  maintained  and  reared,  without 
subniitting  to  the  galUng  necessity  of  soliciting  that  aid  whicb 
nothing,  but  the  most  absolute  destitution,  could  reconcile 
him  to  implore.    A  military  lady  announced  herself  as  the 

widow  of  color-sergeant  Bobert  ,  who    having  served 

faithfully  for  twenty-seven  years  in  India,  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  a  decisive  battle  in  Nepaul,  and  when  invalided 
and  pensioned,  was  unfortunately  drowned  at  Blackwall,  in 
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eonseqaence  of  the  boat  which  was  conveying  him  ashore^ 
being  ran  down  by  a  Thames  steamer.    That  she  and  her  eight 
poor  orphans  had  no  resource  on  reaching  her  native  city, 
where  she  foond  that  all  her  relatives  had  died  or  emigrated, 
and  where  she  was  friendless  and  alone,  but  to  throw  herself 
upon  the  charitable  feelings  of  one  whose  character  emboldened 
her  to  hope  that  the  hamble  appeal  of  the  soldier's  widow,  for 
herself  and  her  poor  orphans,  would  not  be  unavailing.    These 
and  a  thousand  other  Slums  were  manufactured  in  Bridgefoot- 
street,  alias  Dirty-lane,  not  an  unsuitable  name  for  the  locale 
of  such  proceedings,  and  they  were  invariably  accompanied  by 
lista  of  subscriptions,  and  magisterial  or  municipal  attestations, 
admirably  got  up  in  the  first  style  of  forgery.     It  must  be 
mentioned,  that  one  scoundrel  represented  himself  to  be  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  of  an  old  family, 
and  of  the  pristine  faith ;  that  he  had  been  educated  at  Lou- 
vain,  had  an  ardent  wish  to  become  a  Catholic  clergyman,  that 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  dignitaries  of  that  church  was 
inclined  to  ordain  him,  but  that  his  father  had  died  in  debt, 
without  leaving  him  the  means  of  providing  even  the  very 
humble  outfit  for  such  a  vocation.    One  of  his  missives  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  relieving  the  lady  of  a  civic  functionary  of 
fire  pounds  sterling,  which  the  excellent  and  worthy  matron 
piously  suggested  might  be  useful  in  providing  the  embryo 
priest  win  vestments. 

This  confederacy  was  not  confined  to  Dublm.  Its  branches 
extended  through  Leinster,  Connaught,  Munster,  and  in  almost 
every  important  town  in  England  its  connections  were  estab- 
lished. It  is,  however,  very  curious  that  the  Scots  and  our 
Northern  countrymen  were  left  comparatively  free  of  its  attacks. 
Why  ?  Is  it  because  the  rascally  crew  conceived  the  natives 
of  Scotland  and  Ulster  more  cautions  or  less  benevolent  than 
their  respective  Southern  neighbours  ?  The  reader  may  jad^e 
for  himself;  but  swindlers  are  not,  in  general,  very  wrong  in 
their  estimate  of  character  or  disposition. 

The  head  quarters  of  the  society  were  in  an  obscure  country 
town  in  a  central  county  of  Ireland,  and  there  the  matSriel  of 
the  association  was  seized,  according  to  our  information,  about 
the  end  of  1843  or  beginning  of  1844.  We  may  close  our 
notice  of  this  respectable  body  by  stating,  that  there  was  found 
at  the  source  of  their  system,  a  chest  of  very  elegant  manufac- 
ture, and  containing,  in  compartments  admirably  executed. 
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couut«rfeits  of  the  public  sealt 
Sligo,  Drogbeda,  Dublin,  I 
Hamburgh,  Havre,  and  New 
forged  certificates  and  attesta 
me  to  more  pc^nloua  place 
kept  in  a  remote,  and,  for 
cality. 

We  now  turn  to  the  p 
gisterial  busiuesa  of  the  ci 
important  portion  of  its  sub 
aional  justices.  To  the  per 
cannot  DUt  appear  extraordii 
close  together;  each  of  thei 
division  to  which  it  beloogsj 
three  ia  about  fire  minutes, 
that  the;  are  inconveuient, 
entire  business  might  be  o 
which  two  magistrates,  sitti] 
tween  nine  in  the  morning  i 
of  the  criminal  chafes  and 
labor,  although  in  the  a^^rej 
unequal  in  its  pressure.  A  i 
court  with  cases  of  detected 
furious  drivers,  toss  players, 
haps,  the  other  offices  are  ei 
side  with  cases,  whilst  it  d 
northern  division.     One   p 

would  suffice  to  do  the  husiueaa,  and  prevent  its  uneven  pi 
sure.  A  consolidation  would  also  effect  the  advantage 
result  of  inducing  a  greater  aniformity  of  decision,  and  in 
parting  increased  facilities  of  attendance  to  respectable  h 
practitioners. 

The  present  police  code  of  Dublin  consists  of  nine  or 
statutes,  expressly  framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  distr 
and  it  is  favored  with  occasional  scraps  of  legislation  from  ol 
acts.  Until  the  5th  Yic,  seas.  Z,  c.  24,  passed,  the  pa 
institutions  of  Dublin  were  principally  r^uiated  by  the  4 
George  III.  c.  140,  which  passed  oo  the  SOth  June,  IS 
It  consists  of  128  sections;  and  when  we  consider  thestst 
society  here  forty-tivc  years  ago,  and  the  various  requiremi 
existing  now,  which  were  unheard,  nay  niidresmed  of  then,! 
statute  appears  to  indicate  very  peculiar  power  of  arrangeme 
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and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  plain,  simple  mode  of  expression, 

which  the  bungling  attempts  of  subsequent  legislators  to  amend 

and  explain  it,  have  not  sufficed  entirely  to  obscure  and  mystify. 

The  greater  portion  of  it  has  been  repealed,  but  such  parts  as  still 

remain  are  clear,  distinct,  and  intelligible.    It  is  understood  to 

hare  been  concocted,  and  some  sections  are  believed  to  have 

been  drawn  by  Abthue  Wellesley,  who  filled  the  office  of 

Irish  secretary  firom  1807  until  1809.    He  was  a  man  capable  of 

drawing  either  a  parliamentary  enactment  or  a  sword  with  some 

effect.    Through  the  entire  of  this  old  act  the  closest  knowledge 

of  the  city  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people  is  manifested.  It  forms 

a  strong  contrast  to  the  5th  Yic,  in  which  ignorance,  or  laziness, 

or  perhaps  a  combination  of  both,  produced  the  insertion  of  a 

section  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  divisional  justices  over  the 

disputes  and  differences  arising  between  the  watermen,  coal- 

wUppers,  &c.,  in  or  upon  iAe  River  Liffey.    It  would  have 

been  an  additional  improvement  if  the  framer  of  the  latter 

enactment,  when  he  imagined  the  existence  of  watermen  and 

coal-whippers  in  Dublin,  had  stretehed  his  fancy  to  the  creation 

of  a  fishery  upon  the  Poddle,  and  had  provided  for  ite  encou* 

ragement  and  protection. 

In  the  police  courts,  t)ie  good  and  bad  points  of  the  people 
of  this  city  very  prominently  appear.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  only  one  committal  for  a  capital  crime  has  been  signed  by 
any  Dublin  police  magistrate  now  living.  The  offence  of  bur- 
glary is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Shoplifting  genteely  restricts 
itself  to  the  better  classes,  and  is  very  un&equent,  when  the 
opportunities  for  ite  indulgence  are  taken  into  account*  Petty 
larceny  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  juvenile  practitioners, 
who  are  very  expert  in  this  pursuit,  and  who  ought  to  be  pro* 
ficients,  as  they  have  been  taught  nothing  ehe.  There  is  nothing 
more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  the  boy  robbers  of  Dublin — 
most  of  them  without  parents,  friends,  or  habitetion;  the 
children  of  strangers  who  have  died  or  deserted  them,  they 
have  no  claim  for  admission  into  our  workhouses,  and  no 
means  of  subsistence  except  by  thievery  and  earning  imprison- 
ment. Many  of  them  are  in  a  stete  of  loathsome  disease,  and 
th^  look  forward  to  transportetion  as  their  ultimate  destiny, 
without  much  dread,  for  they  have  no  ties  to  bind  them  to  so- 
ciety, or  to  make  their  severance  from  their  native  land  painful. 
They  are  singularly  communicative,  and  frequently  has  the 
writer  of  this    page  observed    the   young   eye  glisten  with 
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reauscitated  bope,  at  an^  soggestioii  vhich  ofTeied  a  dmme 

escape  from  a  life  of  cnme  to  an      ' 

One  of  this  class  vas  lately  brongl: 

charged  with  thieving,  and  he  ai 

once ;  he  stated  that  he  was  a  ni 

mother  was  dead,  and  his  father  h 

four  years  ago,  and  had  not  been  I 

walked  to  Dublin,  and  since  his  s 

daiiT-yards  at  night,  and  had  stoli 

hy  day.     He  said  "  it  would  be  a  i 

was  inlling  to  work,  and  if  he  wai 

go  to  any  part  of  the  world  readily 

boy,  who,  with  good  food,  dotlui 

soon  pull  a  rope  or  handle  a  capsi 

we  are  told  that  the  navy  is  short 

feeding  at  the  public  expense  in  a  p 

It  is  horrible  to  think  that  in  a  Cn 

be  hundreds  of  children  of  both 

uninstructed.     Knowing  the  laWj 

encea,  but  in  its  punishments,  they 

streets,  and  are  reared  by  us  to  be  e 

reared,  for  they  are  supported  by  the  public ;  to-day,  upon  tl 

proceeds  of  an  individual's  rifled  pocket — to-morrow,  lodgi 

and  fed  in  a  prison,  where  their  criminal  education  is  perfecti 

by  their  depraved  associations. 

In  listening  to  the  summonses  of  a  police  court,  we  canQ< 
fail  to  remark  upon  the  mild  and  foi^ving  tendencies  of  tl 

men,  and  the  vindictive  rancour  of  the  women,  of  Dublin.  Tl 
man  claims  the  protection  of  the  law ;  "  he  has  no  wish  to  ii 
jure  the  party  be  complains  of,  but  he  wants  him  bound  to  tl 

peace,  just  to  keep  him  quiet."  The  woman  wants  "  the  coor 
of  the  law,"  and  to  have  her  adversary  "  chastised,  and  ke] 
from  killing  the  whole  world,  like  a  mnrdherin'  vagabone  as  st 
is ;  it's  no  use  in  talkin',  but  the  street  will  never  be  quiet  unt 
she  gets  gome  little  confinement  jnat  to  lorn  her  manners. 
Sumnionsea  for  abusive  language,  or,  as  the  fair  complainant 
term  it,  "  street  scandal,"  are,  perhaps,  the  most  niuneroi 
cases  as  a  class ;  and  on  the  hearing  of  them,  there  is  genersll 
elicited  an  amonnt  of  vituperation  beyond  anything  tliat  Bl 
lingsgate  could  attempt  to  snpplj.  In  every  case  a  total  abseoc 
of  chastity  is  imputed,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  if  a  foreigoe 
would  only  believe  both  sides  of  a  police  Bommons  book,  h 
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would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion^  that  chastity  was  a  rare 
▼irtae  amongst  the  lower  order  of  Dublin  females.    Yet  the 
contraiy  is  the  fact ;  fiirions  in  their  resentments,  uncontrollable 
in  their  invectives^  and  inveterately  addicted  to  assassination  of 
reputation,  they  are,  in  general,  extremely  chaste,  and  attest  the 
▼aJne  they  attach  to  female  virtue  by  invariably  imputing  its 
absence  to  their  opponents.    Sometimes,  indeed,  a  novel  term 
of  reproach  arouses  volcanic  fury,  and  an  eruption  of  indigna- 
tion id  excited  by  the  most  extraordinary  and  unmeaning  epi- 
thet.   A  late  instance  occurred  of  a  fish- vender  from  Patrick- 
street  roaring  to  the  magistrate,  that  if  her  enemy  was  not 
punished,  her  life,  and  her  child's  life  (for  she  was  encientej. 
would  be  lost.  But  what  did  she  say  P  was  the  query.  ''  What 
did  she  say  I  yer  worship,  what  did  she  say  !    Why  she  come 
iowiforenensi  the  whole  world  at  the  corner  of  Plunket^treet, 
and  (»lled  me  ''  a  bloody  ould  excommunicated  gasometer.^' 
We  may  mention,  that  as  female  invective  generally  ascribes 
inoontinency  to  its  opponent, '  so  the  male  scolds,  happily  not 
very  numerous,  have  their  favorite  term  of  reproach,  and  when 
they  wish  to  destroy  a  man's  reputation,  they  designate  him  a 
thief?  no,  a  robber  ?  no,  a  murderer  P  no,  they  satiate  all  their 
malignity  in  calling  him  ''an  informer.'' 

A  late  statute,  which  has  enabled  justices  of  peace  to  deter- 
•Dine  ejectments  of  tenements  in  citi^i  and  mark^towns,  held 
at  a  rent  not  exceeding  £1  per  month,  has  produced  a  satisfac- 
tory alteration  in  the  rdation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  poorer 
portions  of  this  city.  Formerly,  a  regular  notice  to  quit  and  a 
civil  bill  ejectment  were  requisite,  and  the  landlords  considered 
that  process  too  tardy  to  get  rid  of  an  over-holding  room-keeper. 
They  accordingly  ordered  the  defaulter  out,  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  war  was  declared.  The  door  was  sometimes  torn  off 
its  hinges,  the  window  sashes  removed,  and  the  grate  taken 
away,  the  chimney  was  stopped  above.  If  the  kmdlord  had 
possession  of  the  room  beneath,  he  broke  upwards,  and  smoked 
the  tenant  out.  If  he  had  command  of  the  room  above,  he 
raised  the  flooring,  and  deluged  the  luckless  defaulter  with 
water,  not  of  the  cleanest  description :  however,  a  few  heavy 
fines  checked  this  practice,  and  a  total  stop  was  put  to  it  by  the 
summary  power  of  ejectment,  on  a  magistrate's  order.  This  law 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  poorer 
localities.  A  man  can  now  obtain  a  lodging  with  greater  facility, 
as  his  landlord  knows  he  may  easily  dispossess  him  in  case  of 
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uon-paj'nieDt  of  the  rent ;  and  the  landlord  lets  his  teDemei 
at  more  moderate  rents,  as  he  has  not  the  same  risk 
formerly,  of  having  his  premises  nnprodoctive  until  the  exec 
tion  of  a  civil  bill  decree. 

We  cannot  avoid,  when  ti 
body  of  men  who  are  taxed  v 
pecnliarly  under  the  control  c 
lude  to  the  pawnbrokers,  and 
to  our  readers'  notice,  because 
favorable  comparisoa  with  the 
any  other  part  of  the  empire, 
more  nnmeroDs  inducements,  i 
ors,  they  have  long  maintained 
tegrity,  and  have  manifested, 
readiness  to  assist  in  the  dete 
sion  of  dishonesty.  Within  t 
but  one  person  in  the  pawnbro 
to  be  the  willing  recipient  of  t 
now  in  business.  The  pawnbro) 
sulTered  from  fraud  or  rapine;  : 
say,  they  have  not  met  with 
expressed  in  a  laugh  at  "  my 
some  ingenious  rogues  cut  out 
suMr  bowls,  ladles,  &c.,  made 
and  grafted  into  the  esciaed  ap 

of  articles  of  smaller  size,  and  on  which  the  geaiiine  *'  hi 
marka"  were  impressed.  These  vessels  were  then  subjecti 
to  the  electro-plating  process,  and  when  well  silvered,  we 
pawned  in  various  ofBces  as  real  plate.  In  several  instanc 
the  depositors  brought  them  with  the  appearance  of  havir 
been  recently  cleaned,  and  with  some  of  the  reddish  "  pla 
powder"  still  in  the  crevices  and  chasing  of  the  articles.  Upc 
such  there  was  a  sum  of  about  £1,100  levied.  It  ia  needle 
to  say  that  the  pledges  were  never  released,  and  that  the  lent 
ers  had  not  sixpence  to  the  pound  of  real  value  for  their  ai 
vancea.  They  are  also  occasionally  deceived  by  borrowe 
who  bring  bundles  of  clothes  to  pawn,  and  r^ularly  relesi 
them  at  a  week's  interval.  At  last  the  pawnbroker  takes  t\ 
bundle,  pays  the  required  and  usual  loan,  and  without  ex! 
mining  it,  throws  it  on  his  shelf.  This  continues  for  a  wee 
or  two  longer,  and  at  last  the  bundle  remains  without  redeoif 
tion.     Then  "  my  uncle"  finds  that  he  baa  a  bundle  of  ragi 
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or  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  instead  of  '^  the  blue  frock  coat/'  or 
"the  olive  cloth  cloak/'  upoD  which  he  ^iow^ii^  his  money 
was  advanced.  Latterly,  however,  the  perpetration  of  this 
fraud  has  been  very  rare,  the  lenders  are  more  ''  wide  awake,'' 
and  are  seldom  ''done  twice/' 

Let  us  now  torn  to  that  extraordinary  body  peculiar 
to  Dublin — ^peculiar  in  their  slovenliness,  their  wit,  their 
wirieiy,  their  conversational  powers,  and  quickness  of 
repartee,  their  hanett^i  their  union  without  combination, 
and  their  hatred  of  law — ^the  carmen  of  the  Irish  me- 
tropolis. There  is  no  subject,  connected  with  the  police 
of  the  dty,  more  curious  than  the  efforts  heretofore  vainly 
made  to  civilize  this  class  of  persons.  They  recoil  from 
all  authority,  and  are  deaf  to  all  advice.  Their  good  qualities 
are  thdr  own,  for  they  would  not  acquire  them  from  any  pre- 
cept, or  adopt  them  through  any  compulsion.  They  liiave  a 
defence,  satisfactory  to  their  own  minds,  for  every  accusation, 
and  an  objection,  quite  valid  in  their  own  opinions,  to 
every  improvement.  There  is  not  a  police  constable  employed 
on  carriage  duty  that  would  not  gladly  relinquish  it  for  any 
other  service,  however  slavish ;  and  no  one  has  attempted  to 
regulate  them  without  being  convinced  that,  at  the  end  of  his 
exertions,  he  had  only  ''  his  labor  for  his  pains.*'  The  difficulty 
of  managing  these  men  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
instances : — 

When  a  Dublin  carman  is  summoned  by  a  police  constable, 
he  almost  invariably  meets  the  accusation  by  a  direct  contradic- 
tion, and  generally  offers  to  swear  to  his  statement.  If  he  is 
called  upon  to  answer  for  being  shabbily  dressed,  and  dirty  in 
his  apparel,  be  buys  or  borrows  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  shaves, 
and  puts  on  a  clean  shirt,  and  then  states  boldly  to  the  ma- 
gistrate that  he  was  just  in  the  same  state  when  '*  the  police- 
man wrote  him,"  and  ''  that  if  he's  let  to  the  book  he'll  swear 
it"  If  he  is  summoned  for  being  absent  from  his  beast  and 
vehicle,  he  insists  that  he  was  ''  holding  a  lock  of  hay"  to  his 
horse  all  the  time.  If  the  complaint  is  for  furious  driving, 
the  defence  is  set  up  that  'Uhe  oaste"  was  dead  lame,  that  it 
was  just  after  taking  up  a  nail,  and  was  on  three  legs  **  when 
be  was  wrote."  If  it  is  alleged  that  the  horse  was  in 
wretched  condition,  and  unfit  to  ply  for  public  accommodation, 
he  expresses  his  wonder  that  any  fault  snould  be  found  with  a 
horse  that  could  ''  rowl"  four  to  the  Curragh  and  back,  with- 
out '^  turning  a  hair."    Whatever  statement  is  made  fen*  the 
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defence,  it  is  one  that  emces  imaginatiTe  pover,  for  the  pla 

dull  truth  ia  never  pennitt«d  the  slight^t  admixture  in  t 

excuse  offered ;  and  even  w 

fence,  it  is  disouxled  "  up( 

a  corn  shop  for  a  feed  of  oi 

ins  "a  mash  of  bran  ;"  hii 

umackyj  besides,  he  neve 

and  why  should  he  be  si 

Markej,  formerly  belongiuj 

some  years  dead,  made  a  si 

variance  with  all  probability 

dence  adduced  against  bim 

own  showing,  the  case  wa: 

legally  sustained.     Fat  was 

truth,  as  it  would  have  bei 

exclaimed — "Musha,  cock 

more  than  ever  I  towld  a  i: 

never  mentions  the  offence 

ways  substitutes  for  it  tht 

commit  the  fault.  A  fellow 

he  is  making  his  purchase,  1 

by  a  constable,  who  summc 

and  if  the  mulcted  party  i: 

his  reply  is,  "for  taking  a  blast  of  the  pipe."    Another,  on 

Satumay  evening,  leaves  his  horse  and  car  to  mind  themselvi 

and  betakes  himself  to  a  barber's  shop  to  have  the  weel 

growth  taken  off  his  chin,  and  when  punished  for  being  abse 

from  his  vehicle,  he  tells  his  friends  that  the  "  polls  wni 

him"  for  getting  himself  shaved.     And  on  Sunday  morning, 

a  devotional   feeling   prompts  him  to   get  "a   mouthful 

prayers,"  whilst  his  beast  is  left,  without  any  control,  upt 

the  public  street,  he  expresses  his  indignation  at  a  conseqne: 

fine  '*  for  going  to  Mass,"   with,  perhaps,  the  remark,  tb 

when  such  things  can  be  done,  there  is  very  little  use  in  havir 

g  Catholic  Commissioner. 

It  is  perfectly  ii^wssible  to  adapt  the  existing  law,  or  pe 
haps  any  other,  effectually  to  compel  the  Dublin  carmen  i 
keep  themselves  in  a  cleanly,  respectable  attire,  or  the 
vehicles  in  proper  order.  When  summoned,  and  fined,  tbe 
comments  evince  the  inutility  of  the  punisbment.  The  mi 
gistrate  enunciates,  "  Your  car  has  been  proved  to  be  in  a  ma 
disgraceful  state,  and  I  shall  fine  you  ten  -shillings."     Tbe  ca 
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man  replies^  "  I  thank  yer  worship,  share  that  fine  will  kelp  me 
to  mend  it"    The  magistrate  changes  his  tone  with  the  next, 
and  tells  him  he  will  suspend  his  license  for  a  month ;  but  this 
only  eb'cits  a  request  for  an  order  to  admit  the  man  and  his  fa- 
mily into  the  poor-honse  daring  the  suspension.  If  a  complaint 
is  preferred  (a  very  rare  occurrence),  by  a  private  individual  for 
having  an  ineffective  or  dangerous  vehicle,  the  defendant  insists 
that  the  gentleman  should  not  be  so  hard  upon  a  poor  man, 
and  asks  what  good  it  will  do  the  complainant  to  ruin  him  ? 
But  these  complaints  are  generally  disposed  of  previous  to  the 
hearing ;  the  delinquent  sends  his  wife  to  the  complainant's 
residence,  or  sometimes  borrows  a  wife,  if  he  has  not  one  of  his 
own,  to  beg  him  off,  and  the  importunity  of  the  female  mollifies 
the  anger  of  the  injured  or  insulted  party.    She  besets  the 
door,  and  applies  to  all  who  enter  or  depart,  "  to  save  her  an' 
her  childher  from  the  waves  of  the  world,''  that  the  magistrate 
is  a ''  rale  Turk,"  and  if  her  poor  man  is  brought  before  him, 
he'll  be  destroyed  ''  out  of  a  face."    Such  complaints  are  ge- 
nerally dismissed  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  prosecutor;  but 
sometimes  the  fellow  who  has  been  '^  begged  off  appears,  states 
that  he  is  ready  to  answer  any  complaint,  and  insists  on  the 
hardship  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  attending  a  summons  to 
which  the  plaintiff  does  not  appear.    This  almost  always  pro- 
duces an  award  of  costs  against  the  forgiving  party,  who,  for 
ten  or  twelve  shillings,  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  default  of 
prosecuting  an  ill-conducted  carman,  acquires  nothing  but  the 
wholesome  lesson  not  to  summon  a  Dublin  driver  without 
appearing  to  prosecute.    But  occasionaUy  a  gentleman  attends, 
relates  the  gross  treatment  he  has  experienced,  protests  that 
such  conduct  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  then  expresses  his 
wish  that  the  fellow  should  be  reprimanded  eevereljf,  but  not 
fined  or  imprisoned.    The  comments  of  the  other  carmen  on 
such  a  case  generally  amount  to  such  observations  as  "  Well, 
Jem,  we  may  do  what  we  like  with  that  chap  from  this  out,  for 
as  he  forgave  Peter  for  this  '  little  business,'  that  magietraie 
'ill  lean  light  upon  any  one  he  brings  here  for  any  case." 

Not  long  ago  a  Mr.  C preferred  a  complaint  for  most 

outrageous  insolence  and  actual  violence,  against  a  driver,  who 
was  informed  by  the  magistrate,  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  C 
lodged  an  information,  he  (the  delinquent)  would  be  committed 

for  two  months  with  hard  labor.    Mr.  G immediately 

declared  that  he  would  not  consent  to  send  the  unfortunate 
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man  to  gaol,  but  that  lie  wisi 
the  peace."  To  this  the  a 
condition  of  the  recognizance 
fellow  to  keep  the  peace  to  i 
Mr.  C . 

The  late  Major  Sirr  vas  p 
canuen,  and  yet  he  was  not  a 
cies ;  for,  he  dismissed  near 
before  him,  and  the  average  ( 
sixpence ;  still  they  hat^d  t 
preached  to  them  very  many 
and  occasionally  sought  to 
minds,  the  benighted  carmen 
and,  as  one  of  them  said,  ' 
heaven,  and  gave  them  libei 
go,  even  iAere,  at  iu  biddin 
bia  illness  was  very  short,  an 
a  covered  car ;  he  drove  hom 
few  hours.  The  story  went 
covered  car,  and  his  saccesao 
occasionally  to  the  hearing  ol 
car-driven  against  the  outsid 
defrauding  them  of  their  job: 
for  carmen  to  sammon  meml: 
cases  to  which  we  refer  tb 
ofTence.  "  Yer  worship,"  tht 
not  mind  him  itun^ing  me,  1 
that  were  takin'  me,  that  ' 
Mqor  died  in,'  and,  yer  woi 

The  Dublin  carmen  are  an 
to  the  personal  experience  of 
of  the  assertion,  uiat  a  dm 
here.  London,  in  each  year, 
complaints,  in  which  the  inti 
of  the  alleged  offence.  In  tl 
Uiere  have  not  been  half  that 
district.  They  are  also  very 
quantity  of  property  restore 
forgotten  in  their  vehicles,  vt 
they  are  rather  fond  of  gel 
become  the  dopes  and  victim 
ers,  and,  to  use  their  own  term,  are  "  3Conce( 
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frequently  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  Four  Coarts  con- 
stitute the  frequent  scene  of  such  rascality.  There  is  seldom 
a  day  in  Term  that  some  poor  carman  is  not  left  "  without  his 
costs''  by  a  plausible  fellow^  who  alights  at  one  door,  and 
passing  through  the  hall,  goes  out  at  another^  leaving  the 
drirer,  whom  he  assured  that  '^  he  would  be  back  in  a  minute/' 
to  find  that  he  had  been  driving,  for  perhaps  an  hour  or  two 
previously,  a  heartless  blackguard,  who  desired  no  better  fun 
than  ^'sconcing"  him. 

Two  young  men,  brothers,  residing  in  a  street  adjoining 
StephenVgreen,  were  invited  to  an  early  evening  party  at 
Sammer-hUl ;  they  disputed  as  to  who  should  pay  for  a  car, 
and  at  last  one  of  tbem  said  he  would  take  a  covered  car  with- 
out any  payment.  Accordingly,  having  walked  to  the  nearest 
''hazard,'*  they  got  in,  and  when  seated,  the  gentleman  who 
was  averse  to  paying,  directed  the  driver  to  proceed  ''to 
Santry.''  '*  Santry  T'  exclaimed  the  astonished  jarvey ;  "  is  it 
joking  you  are?  D— 1  an  inch  Til  go  to  Santry  to-night. 
Oet  oat  of  my  car  if  you  plaze,  the  baste  is  tired,  and  I  won't 
go."  '*  My  good  fellow,  was  the  answer,  "  I  shall  not  get 
out,  and  yon  mav  as  well  get  on  at  once.'*  "By  Gorra,  if  you 
don't  get  out,  I'll  pull  you  out,"  said  the  carman.  "  If  you 
lay  a  finger  on  me,  answered  the  occupant,  "  I  will  resist  you 
as  well  as  I  can,  and  I  shall  prosecute  yon  for  an  assault."  It 
was  a  bad  business.  The  carman  changed  his  tactics.  "  Why, 
yer  honor,"  he  mildly  ui^ed,  "  it  is  an  unrasonable  thing  to 
ax  a  man  to  go  to  such  a  place  even  in  the  day  time,  for  there's 
nothin  but  murdher  and  robbery  on  that  bloody  road,  an'  if  I 
do  go  we'll  be  all  kilt,  an  you'll  be  robbed  into  the  bargain ; 
shure  ye  haven't  right  sinse  to  think  of  such  a  jaunt."  "My 
friend,"  said  the  £aie,  "  there  may  be  something  in  what  you 
say,  but  I  shall  call  at  a  house  on  Summer-hill  and  get  fire- 
arms for  myself  and  my  companion,  and  with  two  case  of  pis- 
tola  I  fear  no  robbers."  The  carman  grumbled,  but  he  had  a 
sturdy  customer,  and  he  mounted  his  seat  and  drove  on.  When 
thej  came  to  Summer-hill  he  was  desired  to  pull  up,  and  the 
two  sparks  alighted,  assuring  him  that  they  would  immediately 
procure  the  arms  and  resume  their  journey.  As  soon  as  they 
were  inside  the  hall-door  the  jarvey  plied  his  whip,  and  rattled 
off  as  iast  as  he  could,  congratulating  himself  that  he  had  es- 
caped a  drive  to  Santry,  and  leaving  the  two  scamps  to  enjoy 
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the  joke  of  having  had  a  grataitons  j 

to  Sinnmer-hilL 

A  cannaa  is  the  greatest  hyperbol 

niard,  who  described  tba  rain  as  so  I 

the  marrow,"  was  not  so  poetical  or  i 

aa  are  some  of  oar  iamys.    When 

of  the  choking  dual  of  the  Bock  i 

did  not  think  it  poniblo  for  a  road 

remarked — "It's  thrue  for  yer  honoi 

others  for  dust,   for,  by  all  aeeotm 

road  tie  dag  aflier  Noai'i  Jlotd" 

Caatleknock  was  wont  to  give  a  c 

neighbourhood  a  glass  of  grog,  ali 

conclusion  of   his  engagement.     H' 

sparing  uf  the  spirits,  or  too  genero 

grog  eventually  became  so  weak,  t1 

itj  of  course  with  an  oath,  by  asset 

a  na^n  of  whiskey  over  Essex-bridge  you  migai  lue  np 

strong  grog  at  the  Light-house." 
When   we  comment 

tion  to  have  laid  before 

tion,  which  oar  limits, 

we  postpone  with  the 

distinctly  in  a  future  i 

effected  by  the  operatic 
ration,  iu  reference  to 
tary  r^ulations.  At 
with  the  asenrance  of  c 
and  efBciently  exeroist 
totally  apart  from  corp 
deuce  between  the  pohi 
also  reason  to  believe, 
measures  of  praetieal  ii 
ence  to  houses  of  pnbti 
of  regulation  alike  inci 
to  the  trader,  and  iodisi 
conducted  as  well  as  tb< 
generously  relaxed.  ^\ 
not  disposed  to  be  tb 
little  in  the  past  hiatoi 
to  the  various  executivE 
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Coiuenrative,  by  which  the  local  interests  of  Dnblin  have  been 
most  impartially — ^neglected.  We  have  strong  hopes,  however, 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  fature  our  expectations  are 
derived  6om  the  feeling,  that  the  existing  members  of  the 
Irish  executive  are  ''men  of  business/' 

We  have  already  written,  at  some  length,  upon  the 
sanitanr  and  crowded  state  of  the  poorer  portions  of  the 
Eo^ish  and  Scotch  cities.  We  r^et  to  find  that  Dublin  is 
not  in  a  condition  superior  either  to  Whitechapel  or  the 
Bookeries.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  to  whose 
sttention  we  are  indebted  for  the  information  upon  Dublin,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  the  following  statement  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  poor  are  packed  in  the  Liberty,  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood:— 

Return  of  the  Sanitary  Condiiion  of  a  few  of  the  Fever  Sitei  of  the 

CUy  ofDubUn,  1852. 


Homes  oocQpied 

DyrtrictL 

by 

Roomiw 

Beds. 

PenoDiL 

Prtvja 

Room-keepen. 

The  Goombe  - 

102 

513 

« 

784 
131  and 

1890 

72 

CoIe^Jley  -    - 

84 

177 

273  wads 
on  floor 

980 

26 

Sknmer*8-allej- 

18 

77 

158 

304 

14 

Pimlico       -     - 

24 

no 

182 

424 

16 

Thomas-street- 

80 

491 

751 

1656 

49 

Bridffefoot-st.  - 
Heatn-street   - 

28 

151 

319 

658 

21 

70 

421 

641 

1599 

41 

Francis-street - 

72 

467 

777 

1626 

58 

Cfanrch-street  - 

105* 

635 

872 

2435 

" 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  no  reason  for  self- 
congratulation  upon  the  sanitary  state,  however  much  we  may 
rejoice  at  the  moral  and  social  condition,  of  Dublin  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  other  great  cities  of  the  kingdoms.  What 
all  want  is  care,  combined  with  education.  Sagged  Schools 
have  been  started  in  Dublin,  but  we  regret  that  they 
have  been  divided  into  Protestant  and  Soman  Catholic:  to 


*  The  gveater   number  of  the  abore  are  common  lodging-bouses, 
taking  nightly  lodgers,  not  included  in  the  statement  of  occupants. 

24 
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thisve  do  not  objee 

Bornan  CathoJica  belu 

in  tatters,  if  Frotestai 

can  be  inhaled  from  t^ 

is  betta  teach  them  a 

be  its  foondation,  thai 

vagoe  ideas  of  rdigioi 

spfing  from  the  Snnda; 

mffiealtiea  in  the  path 

wt  of  nen  sa;  you  mi 

oomment,  anoUieT  set 

pottiona  of  the  Bible, 

tinu,  so  &T  as  in  then 

tional  Board,  do  an  in 

tical  well-bdng  and 

each   side,  the  Cnllei 

tianitj  a  vantage  gn 

possesaion ;  bat  we  c 

become  totally  Protest 

maligns,  or,  we  may  si 

Education,  ia  no  fneni 

position  is  now,  all  i 
m  the  way  of  even  ou 
truly  ahown,  partjculai 
frieud  of  National  £du 
"  Bnglaad  nerer  that 
alwBTs  to  wftT  agunit 
garruotrng,  when  ahe  ih 
wu  imprftcticftble  ac  lot 
rate  panikment  oonstitnl 
Um  of  such  a  countrj  i 
separation  and  distinctin 
in  the  mdm  of  &n  integn 
jival  I  findiDft  Ma&brun&l 
curitj  to  division.  She  e 
pertf ,  an  opposing  code, 
siie  en j  oven  and  guardii 
arj  was  bated  vitib  th«  «. 
crsej  was  confounded  wi 
A  (alien  (ervile  war,  at 
■ignatiotu,  was  waged  ag 
a  noatile  nation  camping 
the  same  political  and  sot 
were  not  leu  hoatiU  thi 
but  it  was  not  the  scar 
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»ide  of  sect  aad  pftirtj.     Here  mtm  no  okaship ;  the  eountry  wm 
diTided  betwete  the  descendaBts  of  the  invaders  and  invaded:  here 
was  no  transfusion  firom  the  lower  classes  into  the  higher ;  ari^o- 
crscy  was  religious  oaste  not  to  he  polluted  by  the  admission  of  the 
Oatbolio  Paria.    It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  such  a  state  of 
thiuB  must  necessarily  have  been  prodigal  of  all  sorts  of  social  dis- 
oor*  and  disasters ;  such  an  aristocracy  must  have  been  stained 
with  much  ignorance  and  many  vices ;  oppression  debases  as  much 
ss  slavery.    Of  what  use  was  superior  knowledge^  when  superior 
feree  was. always   ready?      Who    dared    to   require   instruction 
from  a  master  ?    The  indolent  squire,  succeeding  to  the  extensive 
domains  of  his  father,  could  not  be  more  indifferent  to  all  means  <^ 
aocpnriqg  personal  respect  than  the  great  nugority  of  this  class« 
hdn  to  the  monopoly  of  their  ancestorsj  were  to  the  esteem  or  at- 
taehment  of  the  nation.     One  set  of  ideas  was  studiously  incnlcatedf 
—the  inherent,  incontrovertible  superiority  of  the  favoured  class, 
Ever^  term  used  in  England  to  designate  common  rights  and  com-« 
mon  mterests  was  indeed  retained.     Hen  talked  of  country,  religion, 
property,  constitution,  &c.  itc,  but  their  country  was  faction ;  their 
religion,  anti-catholiciBm  ;  their  property,  many  offices  and  few  can- 
£(mes ;  their  constitution,  despotism.    Senate,  privy-council,  bar, 
oerporation,  magistracy  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Church,  their  espe* 
cisl  pasturage),  were  all  and   each>   tneir  private  hereditaments. 
They  held  both  the  Imslation  and  government  of  the  country,  as  if 
by  patent.    From  such  assumptions  soon  flowed  innumerable  other 
errors  aad  oppressions.    Prejudices  the  most  gross,  refuted  by  the 
eipmence  of  every  other  nation*  were  taught  as  undeniable  truths  } 
pMsions  the  most  selfbh  were  encouraged,  under  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism ;  sectarianism,  bitter  and  blind,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  wiidom  and  mercy  of  the  Gospel,  was  preached  as  the  reformed 
Christianity  of  the  country.    Nor  was  this  a  condition  of  society 
arising  out  of  some  temporary  derangement  of  the  political  system. 
It  was  the  political  system  itself,  not  merelv  the  practice,  but  the 
doctrine^  to  which  every  act  and  thought  of  the  performers,  from 
in&ncy  to  old  age,  was  directed.    The  legislature  and  the  govern- 
ment  took  the  utmost  pains  to  train  np  the  aristocracy  to  these  per- 
versities.    In  return,  the  aristocracy,  so  trained,  poured  in  new  ab- 
Murdities  and  corruptions  into  the  legislature  and  executive.    A  de- 
testable reciprocation  of  rice  and  ignorance  was  established.     Bar- 
riers, ahnost  insurmountable^  were  raised  to  the  progress  of  all 
moral  and  intellectual  eidightenment.    The  events  of  the  last  ten 
years  have,  indeed,  corrected  many  of  these  vices ;  whatever  may  be 
the  wish,  the  power  to  oppress  is  in  all  instances  shortened,  in 
■erne  entirely  taken  away.    The  letting  in  of  the  great  body  of 
the  nation  into  their  old  inheritance  has  broken  up  the  monopoly ; 
the  iafbsion  of  a  popular  spirit  has  for  ever  scattered  the  exclusive 
pretensions  of  sect  and  caste.    The  first  great  act  of  national  incor- 
poration has  taken  idaee ;  not  merely  of  Ireland  with  £ngland,  but 
of  every  class  of  Irishmen  with  each  other.     Catholic  Emancipation 
was  the  first  decided  departure  Arom  the  old  system  of  ruhng  by 
lections,  and  encouraging  by  preferences.     It  has  not  only  checked 
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Satisfactory,  in  many  points,  as  our  statement  of  the  condition 

of  Dublin  is,  we  were  not  entirely  unprepared  for  it.     From 

whatever  cause  the  efiect  may  spring,  it  is  am  undeniable  fact 

that  the  Irish  are  in  every  place,  tlie  most  moral  or  the  most 

sinful  of  the  community;  and  in  Ireland  they  appear,  excepting 

in  the  hideous  instance  ot  agrarian  murder,  amongst  the  best 

conducted  poor  of  the  kingdoms.     Let  this  state  of  things 

spring  from  race,  or  creed,  or  disposition,  or  from  what  the 

leader  will,  the  fiict  cannot  be  denied,  and,  as  Mr.  Beames 

writes,  tiie  Irish  are,  when  vicious,  the  very  worst  of  the  bad, 

because  their  desert  in  crime  is  always  sudden  and  violent. 

The  following  extract  from  Tie  Ba&keriM  shows  the  Irish  in 

their  best  phases  of  character,  where  nature  is  the  great  teacher 

and  the  great  soother;  and  when  we  remember  the  murders 

and  infanticides  already  recorded  in  this  paper>  we  feel  justly 

proud  of  the  poor  Irish  who  toil  for  bread  amongst  a  strange 

noe,  and  amidst  a  i)eople  who,  though  ever  meaning  to  act 

most  kindly,  too  frequently  mistake  the  Irish  heart  and  the 

Irish  feeling.     Mr.  Beames  is  describing  a  visit  to  Church-lane, 

siid  writes : — 

'*  No.  8  WAS  the  front  attic  at  the  top  of  the  house,  it  was  a  low 

re  room,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Irian.  Although  oar  visit  took 
in  the  day  time,  there  were  three  or  four  families  there,— 
women  suckling  their  children,  men  lounging  about  the  floor  or 
cooking  potatoes,  a  little  heap  of  sacking  for  bed-clothes ;  sundry 
lines  nmning  across  the  room,  ou  which  were  hung  divers  articles 
of  dothfaig ;  the  walls  were  discoloured,  blackened  by  soot,  or  the 
plaster  was  peelrog  off;  shelves  were  extemporized  with  marvellous 
dexterity.  One  of  the  women  had  been  In  Ireland  during  the  fatal 
Skibbereen  ^ver  in  1847 ;  fhe  spoke  lU  warm,  and  even  eloquent 
terns  of  the  kindness  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  whose  name  was 
Tjrrell,  a  man  of  ptt)perty,  who,  having  given  his  substance,  at  last 
gave  his  fife,  dymg  by  fever,  caught  lU  visiting  those  who  were 
stricken ;  the  poor  creatures  round  her,  ahhougn  Catholics,  Joined 
heartily  in  the  benediction  she  poured  out  upon  his  head,  saying, 
'  Aye,  Sir,  he  is  rewarded  for  it  now  I'    There  was  all  the  courtesy 
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Saoistaa  nm  awojr  from  his  creditorst  taking  wish  him,  for.  the  purpose 
of  Texing-  the  Parish  Priest,  the  general  registers  of  ten  years.  It  was 
DO  hody'^  basioesa  to  interfere*  and  yet  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  tl^  legitimacy  of  hundreds-  of  chUdren,  may  yet  depend  on  the  pio- 
<iiictm  of  bpok^  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Cogan  will  not  forego  his 
motion,  «ad  wiU  bear  in  aiind  that  an  Irish  member  tob^  go  to  parUMiient 
^r  the  purpose  of  dc^ug  something  better  thAii  voting  in  factious  rnlno* 
rities,  or  OMking  speeches  for  the  delectation  of  the  gc6e'^mouche». 
Were  Mr.  Cogan  a  beggar,  liriog  on  his  politics,  or  a  newspaper  pro- 
prietor, living  upon  his  jourual,  we  should  not  think  it  of  any  avail  to 
offer  these  suggestions. 
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ftnd  v^mth  of  heu't 
we  find  geDerall;  in  tl 
brogue,  Kood  and  appi 
worth's  description  ai 
Englishman's  benedic 
praya  that  70U  ma;  lii 
Thej  were  plajing  n 
whether  their  rest  w« 
(0  maaj  were  broug! 
Tery  good.'  In  the 
women,  and  children, 
follows,— length,  10  ft 
in  the  other,  where  t 
it  were  poulble  that 

S laced?  The  answer 
lied  with  onions,  the 
a  few  pieces  of  the  coi 
no  chairs,  or  tables — t 
here.  One  of  the  mei 
prowls  about  the  bank 
scattered  there  b;  tl 
blind,  was  supported 
welcome  to  as  rang  cl 
gave  111  ai  we  left,  wi 
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that  she  told  her  beada.  In  het  bed-room,  too,  was  a  coloured  en* 
graving  of  '  the  Blessed  Lady,'  which  she  never  passed  without 
cDTtsYiDg  to.  Of  course  I  detail  these  matters  as  mere  facts,  with- 
out aesiring  to  offer  any  opinion  here  either  as  to  the  benefit  or 
otherwise  of  the  creed  in  question.  As  I  had  shown  how 
BKgiuk  eoiUrmonger$  neither  had  nor  knmD  amireligum  whatever,  it 
becune  mj  du^  to  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the  religion  of  the 
Irish  street  sellers.  The  Irish  fathers  and  mothers  do  not  allow 
their  daughters^  even  when  thej  possess  the  means,  to  resort  to  the 
'  peoDj  gafls,'  or  the  '  twopenny  hops,'  unaccompanied  by  them.  The 
better  class  of  Irish  lodging-houses  almost  startle  one  by  the  oomfort 
and  cieanliness  of  the  rooms.  One,  in  particular,  that  I  visited,  had 
the  floor  clean  and  sprinkled  with  red  sand,  while  the  windows  were 
sound,  bright,  and  transparent;  the  hobs  of  the  large  fire-place 
were  piled  up  with  bright  tin  pots,  and  the  chimney-piece  was  white 
and  red  with  the  china  images  ranged  upon  it."* 

The  evila  upon  which  we  have  written  can  be  cared 
in  great  part  dj  educatioUj  but  it  must  be  an  education 
founded  on  rehgion  and  on  truth.  Mere  reading  and 
writing,  as  the  tables  we  have  given  prove,  can  never 
make  youth  honest,  or  moral,  or  christian.  A  witness 
examined  before  the  Select  ContmUtee  an  Criminal  and 
Beetituie  JuvenileSy  and  who  was  himself  a  reformed  offender, 
stated  that  amongst  all  the  youths  whom  he  had  known  whilst 
a  criminal,  very  few  were  unable  to  read.  When  we  remember 
this,  and  recollect  how  parents,  who  are  vicious,  send  their 
children  upon  the  streets  as  beggars^  or  thieves,  or  prostitutes, 
and  when  we  likewise  remember  the  evidence  of  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Clay  before  the  same  Committee,  that  parents  mis-state  the  ages 
of  their  children,  representing  them  as  older  than  they  really  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  in  the  factories,  we 
cannot  fail  to  understand  how  weak  the  hope  must  be  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  people  whilst  the  government 
remains  inactive.  According  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
John  Ball,  who  was,  when  examined,  a  Poor  Law  Commis- 
rioner  for  Ireland,  the  class  of  destitute  juveniles  is  increasing 
iu  this  country;  and,both  in  England  and  Ireland,  cheap  vicious 
literature  is  gradually  corrupting  the  youth  of  our  humbler 
classes.  Speaking  of  this  literature,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Clay  observ- 
ed ; — "  The  demoralizing  effect  of  those  Mysteries  of  the  Court 
of  London,  by  Beynolds,  must  be  beyond  anything  that  can  be 
conceived ;  demoralizing,  not  only  as  regards  the  excitement  of 

•  London  Labour  and  tlie  London  Poor.  By  Ilcnry  Maylicw,  65, 
Flect-stnet,  London.    Part  IL.pp.  104,  lOB,  109,  11 L 
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'^Beer-hoQses  and  gin-palaces,  as  they  are  now,  are  mond 
pest-houses;  thqr  want  severe  legislation.  We  know  not 
how  to  think  decently  of  this  our  government»  while  notorious 
haimts  of  thieves,  pzostitntes,  murderers,  are  almost  protected, 
and  brutalities  increase.  The  police  reports  make  up  a  history 
of  disgrace  to  any  gOTemmeni.^ 

By  adopting  the  suggeatious  of  Mr.  Kay  and  of  Doctor 
Mac  Cormac,  who  advise  that  parents  should  be  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  itMXtf  school;  by  adopting  the  plan  of 
rarental  responsibiUty  proposed  by  Mr«  Hill ;  by  carrying  out, 
niUv  and  strenuoudy,  tl^  measures  necessary  to  secure  the 
heJth,  in  mind  and  bo^,  of  the  town  poor  suggested  by  Mr. 
Beames,  some  steps  towards  justice  ana  right  will  be  taken — 
but  till  tins  shall  nave  been  at  least  attempted,  he  who  writes 
of  the  decrease  of  crime  mistakes  our  real  condition ;  and,  in 
jadgingonlybyadeereaseingreatatrocitiesis&lsely secure.  The 
fact  that  all  the  vices  of  paganism  are  taking  wide  and  deep  root 
in  England,  is  but  too  clearly  proved  by  the  late  calendars ;  and 
if  the  grand  total  of  offences  be  something  less  than  in  other 
years,  in  realitf  it  was  greater  in  1851  than  in  1850 — yet  with 
the  evidence  vft  hatve  adduced,  with  the  statements  made  to 
the  8el&ei  ChmmUee  on  Criming  and  De^fMu^  Juvenile^  that 
crime  in  the  msnufecturing  town  is  increasing,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  faet  stated  by  Mr.  Mayhew,  that  thousands  of  the 
poor  never  entet  a  chttroh,  and  that  they  hate  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  we  see  little  ground  for  congratulation,  even  though 
young  thieves  learn  sfaoemaking  or  tailoring  in  the  gao}«  It 
is  not  these  within  gaol  who  should  engage  o\a  attention ;  the 
report  of  the  Eegistrar-General  is  of  far.  more  importance  than 
the  half  essay,  half  report,  of  the  Prison-Inspector.  In  the 
latter  we  learn,  that  these  who  have  been  declared  criminal  are 
tended  judiciously ;  in  the  former,  we  discover  the  horrible 
condition  of  those  who  are  not  malefactors  in  law,  but  who 
are  plunged  in  vice,  and  rearing  vicious  offspring.  In  the 
year  1848,  the  births,  in  Enghnd  and  Wales,  were  563,059, 
and  of  these,  86,747  were  illegitimate.  The  births  in 
1850  were  578,159,  and  of  these,  39,834  were  illegitimate. 
The  result  of  this  is,  as  Mr.  Kay  writes,  ^'  that  a  greater  part 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country  are  in  such  a  frightful 


•  See  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April,  1853,  p.  410. 
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beings,  the  more  rational  they  are  made,  the  better  subjects 
they  will  be  of  sach  a  gOTemment/** 

If  the  poor  could  be  induced  to  attend  the  Churches,  it  would 
condace,  no  doubt,  to  the  advancement  in  morality ;  but  the 
poor  in  the  Protestant  churches  are  not  treated  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
indeed,  its  service,  to  uninstructed  minds,  is  cold  and  unim- 
pressive. Hence  it  is  that  they  join  the  Boman  Catholics,  or 
ike  Wesleyans,  or  entirely  neglect  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship. This  fact  has  struck  the  mind  of  M.  Leon  Faucher, 
who  observed,  that  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England 
and  of  Scotland,  those  who  attended  church  service  were 
ahnost  all  of  the  upper  dasses-t 

We  name  the  very  best  authority  for  the  facts  above  stated, 
and  we  know  from  undoubted  sources,  that  in  Glasgow  and 
in  Preston,  the  public  hoases  and  brothels  are  much  more 
My  attended  on  the  sabbath.  Seferring  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  to  its  causes,  Mr.  Kay  writes, — 

'*  How  seldom,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  are  the  poor  of  the  cellars, 
prrets,  or  lodging-houses  of  the  towns  visited  by  any  reHgions  min- 
ister 1  How  often  are  these  poor  creatures  never  visited  at  all! 
And  yet  how  else  is  religion  to  be  sj^ad  among  the  masses  of 
our  town  poor  ?  Sermons  will  not  do  it.  Constant  personal  inter- 
course between  the  ministers  of  the  church  and  the  poor  can  alone 
succeed  in  effecting  this  result.  That  intercourse,  under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  is  often  quite  impossible.  The  number  of  clergy 
is  too  smalL  The  social  rank  of  the  clerffy  is  too  much  removed 
above  that  of  the  poor.  Another  class  of  clergy  is  required.  Most 
of  the  town  churches,  too,  are  virtually  closed  to  the  poor.  Go  into 
the  churches  and  see  how  little  room  is  reserved  for  the  poor.  It  is  as 
if  the  churches  were  built  exclusively  for  the  rich ;  and  as  if  the 
English  Church  thought  it  was  of  much  less  importance  that  the  poor 
should  enjoy  the  consolations  of  religious  worship  than  that  the  rich 
should  do  so.  In  ^e  Boman  churches  there  are  no  closed  pews  and 
resenred  places.  In  their  churches,  all  men  are  treated  as  equals  in 
the  presence  of  their  God.  In  the  Boman  churches,  the  poor  are 
welcomed  with  an  eagerness,  which  seems  to  say, — ^the  church  was 
meant  especially  for  such  as  you ;  and  in  the  Boman  Church,  many 
of  the  priests  are  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  the 
ministers  of  religions  consolation  may  be  able  the  better  to  under- 
stand the  religious  wants  of  their  poor  brethren.  Let  the  English 
Church  take  warning.    In  these  democratic  days  we  want  institutions 


*  Sennon  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Halcsworth  and  Chediston  National 
School.  1890,  p.  15. 
t  Etudes  sur  TAngleterre,  Tom.  I. 
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I,  and  all  because  neither  knew  the  goodness  of  the  other^ 
we  have  hopes  that  the  next  generation  of  Irishmen  will  prove 
Teligion  through  brotherly  love^  and  that  the  school  friends  may 
0OW  into  manhood,  loving  each  other,  not  because  thqr  are 
Soman  Gathob'cs  or  Protestants,  but  because  they  are  irish- 
men. We  have  hope  for  Ireland,  too,  from  these  schools,  be- 
canse  in  all  there  is  inculcated  that  species  of  information  which 
Milton  indicated,  in  the  TracttUe  qfJSducation,  when  he  wrote — 
"And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  BabeT  deft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  had  not 
stadied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
leiicons,  ke  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
m,n  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his 
mother-dialect  only" 

If,  through  this  paper,  our  views  are  those  of  a  pessimist^ 
it  is  because  we  love  these  kingdoms,  their  stability,  their 
^ory,  their  liberty — and  we  cannot  believe  that  whilst 
heathenish  sin  continues,  their  integrity  is  secure,  or  their 
condition  satisfactory  to  the  Christian  or  the  Patriot.  We 
cannot  heal  the  deep  moral  ulc^,  but  we  have  endeavoured 
to  probe  its  blac^  extent.  .  Indian  conquests,  steam  ships  and 
electric  telegraphs,  line  of  battle  ships  and  noble  armies  of 
brave  and  trusty  soldiers,  wealth  and  power  at  home  and 
abroad — all  these  this  great  and  United  Kingdom  possesses ; 
but  the  true  strength  of  a  natiou  is  not  all  in  these :  it  is 
more,  a  thousand  times  more,  in  the  virtue  and  dignity  of  its 
people.  We  huve  not  tried  to  elevate  Ireland,  in  moral  ex- 
cellence, above  England  or  Scotland— she  has  her  own  faults — 
we  only  assert  for  her,  that  no  nation  is  si^>erior  in  the  quali- 
ties fonning  a  people — ^for  how  few,  misgoverned  as  Ireland 
has  been,  could  so  much  be  asserted^  and  asserted  truly. 
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Aje,  they  rise,  culmiiiate,  decline ;  but^  who  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Byron,  of  Moore,  of  Crabbe,  of  Wordsworth, 
of  Souliey  ?  Bogers,  he  whose  Pktunrea  of  Memory  first 
taoght  Moore  the  charms  of  our  modem  school  of  poetry,  is 
still  living  and  breathing;  but  the  fancy  is  weak  and  the  lyre  is 
mooldering  with  the  last  of  all  that  bright  baud,  each  of  whom 
could  sing — '*I  too  in  Arcadia/'  Tennyson  and  Charles 
Swain  are  the  only  verse  writers  of  the  last  ten  years  who  can 
be  named  English  Poets.  By  this  we  mean  to  set  aside  all 
those  writers  who  head  our  paper,  because  some  have  grown 
into  public  notice  within  the  years  above  mentioned,  some 
were  known  long  before,  and  they  are  all  Scotchmen. 

We  regret  that  Ireland  has  not  taken  a  higher  place  within 
these  same  ten  years,  in  the  poetic  ranks  of  the  kingdom,  than 
that  which    we   can    assign    her.      What   has    oecome   of 
John  Anster,   the   author  of  Xaniola,  and  the   translator 
of  Fauit?    He  has  been  merged  in  the  lecturer  on  civil 
law  in  our   Univwsity,   and    has  forsaken  the   stories   of 
Boccaccio  for    the    amatory   theories  of  Sanches,  and  has 
forgotten  the  novels  of  our  day,  in  the  Novels  of  Justinian. 
Where  is   Samuel  V ejrguson,   of  whose  Forging  of  the  An- 
chor, Christopher  North  wished  to  be  the  writer,  declaring  that 
the  world  would  yet  hear  of  him,  and  that  he  was  proud  of  in- 
troducing Ferguson  to  the  public  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood? 
Twenty-one  years  have  rolled  by  since  then,  and  though  The  Fairy 
Thorn,  and  many  exquisite  contributions  have  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  fully  justifying  the  prediction  of  the  renowned  Chris- 
topher ,  yet  he  has  subsided  into  the  lawyer,  and  may  be  seen 
any  day  in  the  Four  Courts,  looking  so  grave  and  demure, 
behind  a  pair  of  hard,  pretentious,  spectacles,  that  one  can 
scarcely  suppose  he  ever  sang  of  Una  Phelemy,  or  of  The 
FreUy  Oirl  of  Lough  Ban.    The   gushing,  hopeful,  young 
spiritsi  who  used  to  rave  like  sorcerers  in  the  Nation  news- 
paper, and  who  sang  of  rebellion,  and  blood,  and  fire,  and 
fury,  all  fierce,  as  if,  like  Washington  Irving's  hero,  '' brimful 
of  wrath  and  cabbage,^'  have  all  vanished.     Some  are  among 
the  kangaroos  of  New  Zealand,  some  are  refugees  amongst  the 
Irish-American  humbugs,  disgracing  their  country  in  the  face 
of  Uie  great  people  who  have  received  them,  mouthing  their 
patriotism,  ana  fancying  themselves  Emmets,  whilst  they  are 
only  monkey  Tones,  and  forgetting  the  sterling,  but  fruitless. 
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We  have,  to  be  sure,  Slingsby,  with  his  sweet,  William  Spencer- 
ish,  drawing-room  prettiness ;  and  Ellington,  who  now  writes 
80  deverlj,  and  who  may  yet  be  a  poet,  if  he  will  but  give  him- 
self time,  and  treat  Pegasus  as  a  racer  rather  than  as  a  cover- 
hack— but  our  only  Poet,  now  living,  is  McCarthy,  and  we 
regret  that  he  has  squandered  so  much  of  his  fine  genius  on 
translation,  whilst  possessing  powers  capable  of  producing 
poems  so  charming  as  his  Tie  Sell  Founder,  and  TAe  Voyage 
of  St,  Brendan,  or  papers  so  exquisite  as  April  Fancies,  printed 
ill  a  recent  number  of  The  Dublin  University  Magazine.  Perhaps 
it  is  that  poets,  now-a-days,  may  say  to  a  nation,  as  Touchstone 
sajs  to  Audrey : — **  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child,  under- 
standing, it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning 
in  a  little  room.  Truly :  I  woulJ  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 
AMdrejf. — ^I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is :  is  it  honest  in 
deed  and  word  ?  Is  it  a  true  thing  r* — and  the  world  may  think 
it  not  a  true  thing ;  but  true  or  false,  the  palm  belongs  not  to 
Ireland,  but  to  Scotland,  for,  with  the  exception  of  McCarthy, 
we  new  possess  neither  poet  nor  dramatist.  With 
Sheridan  Knowles  the  sword  has  outworn  the  sheath, 
and  truth  compeb  us  to  state  that  neither  the  harps 
of  the  south,  nor  of  the  west,  can  now  compete  with  those 
of  one  district  of  Scotland  alone.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
have  outsung  London  and  Dublin,  and  against  Motherwell 
and  Alexander  Smith,  both,  the  proud  boasts  of  Glasgow,  we 
have  no  living  poet  capable  of  contending. 

We  like  Scotchmen,  we  like  them  as  a  nation,  we 
like  them  individually;  and  when  men  remind  us  of  Sa- 
muel Johnson's  opinions,  we  recollect  the  great  old  man's 
love  for  Boswell,  for  Strahan,  and  for  his  other  Cale- 
donian friends.  And  truly  the  Irish. may  well  regard  the 
Scotch  with  kindly  feelings;  we  spring  from  the  same  old 
stuck ;  we  have  both  been  conquered,  and  bullied,  and  bribed, 
and  bought,  by  England.  We  have  fought  her  fights  stoutly 
and  bravely — on  every  battle  field  where  the  standard  of 
Britain  has  waved,  on  every  sea  where  the  red  flag  has  floated, 
in  every  fortress  breach  where  danger  has  been  deadliest,  and 
where  the  m61&  of  the  forlorn  hope,  or  of  the  storming  party, 
has  been  the  fiercest,  there  the  wild-swelling  hurra  of  the  Irish, 
and  the  yelling  slogan  of  the  Scotch,  have  risen  above  the  roar 
of  the  clashing  conflict,  and  wherever  Pat  has  placed  his  ad- 
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VBDcmg  foot  Bgaiost  that  of  the  I 

}utn,  shoulder  to  shoulder.*     Oi 

been  mei^ed  iu  that  of  EngU 

Scotland  has  been  preserved  in 

Ireland,  despite  the  sword  of  th< 

statesman,  the  banning  of  the  c 

the  Irishj  have  sent  forth  those  -^ 

ID  eloquence,  and  in  learning,  ha 

of  the  nation ;  and  in  the  fancy  o 

grand  oratory  of  Erskine,  of  C 

tan,  and  of  Surke — in  the  bri) 
.    canvas  of  Barry,  of  Wilkie,  and 

Brewster,  of  Bell,  of  Boyle,  an< 

Scott,  of  Edgeworth,  of  Banim,  i 

the  noblest   proofs  of  her  men 

England  is  not  so  much  in  thosi 

oirn  soil,  as  in  those  who  are  i 

apeak  her  language. 

Amongst  the  many  poets  of  tl 

forms  the  poetic  and  lyric  chari 

names  gracing  this  paper  are  the 

a  mighty  bard ;  his  song  soared 

of  an  organ's  swell,  and  though 
whom  we  have  devoted  this  pap 
of  inapiration,  powerful  as  that  o 
yet  in  the  bright,  glowing,  visioi 
deep  poetic  visions,  in  the  heart-t( 
ana,  when  the  subject  reqiiiroE,  b< 
us,  there  are  charms  and  perfectior 
distinguish  the  works  of  the  great 
Hundreds  of  years  ago,  Horace 
genius,  poetic  inspiration,  and  a  n 
grand  thoughts,  is  a  poet :  of  all  t. 
is  not  one  ungifted  by  genius,  and 
possess,  too,  when  necessary  to  ei 
naturmn."  Each  sings  in  the  ' 
poet.  Iu  reading  the  contempl 
Wilson,  we  experience  that  geul 
the  mind  when,  on  a  summ 
some  quiet  bay,   as  the  vessel  risi 
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lazji  swells  we  dreamily  muse  of  past  and  future — years 
ago  seeming  yesterday^  yesterday  a  long  gone  time^ — and^  drunk 
with  the  calm  beauty  of  nature,  we  enjoy  an  hour  of  euthanasia^ 
In  the  metrical  ballads  there  rings  a  chord  that  rouses 
the  spirit  like  the  clashing  blades  in  Kamer'a  Sward 
Song.  In  the  pathetic  ballads  and  poems  of  Aird,  of  Mother- 
veil,  of  Hc^g,  of  Wilson,  of  Joanna  Baillie,  and  of  Aytoun, 
there  is  a  tenderness  so  sweet,  yet  sad,  that  one  scarce  knows 
whether  to  admire  more  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  or  the 
naturalness   of  their  expression. 

We  have  called  these  poems  the  productions  of  poets  of 
the  second  class,  and  yet  we  might  write  without  quali- 
fication that  they  are  poets.  True,  they  want  the  fiery 
genius  of  Bums ;  their  muse  cannot,  like  that  of  Moore, 
imbue  all  of  which  it  sings  with  the  smiling  light  of  a  rosy 
fancy  erer  beaming ;  they  cannot,  like  Scott — 

"  Rule  us  from  the  page  in  which  they  live,'' — 

or,  like  Byron,  or  Crabbe,  or  Wordsworth,  sound  all  the  deep 
depths  of  thought ;  they  cannot,  like  Shakspeare,  analyze  aU 
human  passion  and  feeling  in  the  alembic  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  prove  all  true  by  the  test  of  an  art,  which  is  not  an  art, 
bat  only  intuition.  They  can,  however,  in  the  ballad,  the 
song,  the  word  painted  narrative,  or  the  poem  descriptive 
of  external  nature,  prove  their  title,  fnUy  and  thoroughly, 
to  the  noble  name  of  poet. 

Swift  said  that  a  good  style  meant  proper  words  in  proper 
places.  Voltaire  tells  us  that  it  consists  in  proper  thoughts 
on  proper  subjects,  and  no  poets  more  clearly  prove  the  truth 
of  the  latter  than  William  Motherwell  and  James  Hogg. 
Beading  the  pathetic  poems  of  either  is  like  walking 
in  some  lonely  Highland  glen,  when  the  wind  sighs 
through  the  long  grass  at  midnight;  in  a  gayer  mood 
they  seem  just  such  songs  as  the  poets  might  have  sung,  when, 
at  the  close  of  evening  they  sat  upon  some  mossy  bank,  gazing 
upon  the  bright  faces  of  their  own  winsome  lassies.  They 
have  gay  and  laughing  measures,  too ;  they  were  both  good 
fellows,  and  "heard  the  chimes  at  midnight''  many  a  time, 
and  in  these  songs  we  find  glad' thoughts,  so  jovial  and  so 
genial,  that  Bab  and  Allan  might  have  sung  them 
round  the  brewing  of  "the  peck  o'  maut,"  and  '^  The 
Shepherd!'  and  "  Tieiler/'  and  "  O'JDoherty/'  might  have 
ckomsed  them  «t  the  most  rollicking  evening. of  the  immor- 
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lal  NocTES      Every  tho 

have  written  from  the  di 

the  heart  of  &  true  poet. 

touch,  the  vhole  story  o 

press,  the   poet  tells.     ' 

showed  when  he  called  ] 
"  The  gentle  1 

The  gentle  lad;  who  hai 

the  hero,  the  man;  huts 

is  to  as  no  longer  the  h< 

savage  who  murdered 

that '  Una,'  the  '  heavei 
"  Makes  a  su 

all  who  know  Una  see  s 

sporting  child,   or  a   g 

brightness  for  the  heart, 

moantain  top.     Thus,  w 

mona  the  foulest  name 

speare  knew  she  could  i 

degradation,  to  speak  i 

devil,  lago —  , 

"  Am  I  that  name,  lago  ? 
lago. — What  name,  sweet  lady  ? 
Deidttnona. — That  name  which  she  says  my  lord  did ! 
I  was." 

Again,  when  Imogen  reads  the  letter  of  her  husband,  accusi 

her  of  being   "  FfJse  to  his  bed,"   Fisanio,  watching  its  eff 

npon  her  as  she  reads,  cries — 

"  What !  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword  ?     The  paper 
Has  cut  her  throat  already  !     No,  'tis  slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword !" — 

and  then,  poor  Imogen,  bnrsting  into  anger,  at  the  very  thougl 

of  the  imputed  inbmy,  cries — 

"  False  to  his  bed  ! — what  is't  to  be  false  P 
To  lie  and  watch  there,  and  to  think  of  him  ? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock  ?  If  sleep  cha^  na'^re 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him. 
And  cry  myself  awake  ? — that's  false  to  his  bed. 
Is  it  ?" 

And  then  who,  in  some  summer  morning,  with  the  sky-lat 


iss  waving,  and  the 
18  the  matin  worship 
lis  soul  swell  beyond 


for  tears." 

icient's,  the  power  of 
ther  gives  to  her  own 
aught  Motherwell  to 
aints  a  joung  girl 
but  pityingly.  Her 
iring,  passion  which 
is  hero  cry,  apostro- 

'rom  the  world's  dis- 

t  in  a  last  embrace." 
lier  hope  all  a  wreck, 
one  sea  of  blank  dea- 
ita  upon  his  breast — 
it  heart — and,  with  a 


Hind  mj  watOA,  Willi*, 

I'ower  jour  chin  1 
'  Uili  wiirld.  Wlllli. 


Mmi  lugflyne. 

» throDth  my  btM.  miUc 
mi'  throTifb  m^  heart — 
lenp  iDd  let  me  Mb 
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la  the  following  ; 
meant  na  to  undentan 
long  absence,  and  ia 
Morrison,  the  hopes  auc 
he  waa  away;  and  tli 
childish  love  for  each 

Sietic  tenderness.      Tl 
riffin'a  d  Place  i»  73 
charming  Gilla  Machrt 


Tbor  bUnd  mj  mi  m\^  vnt,  uat 
And  Mil  uid  aliA  I  plDS, 

The  bUtbe  tmokj  o'  lugtynf. 

TVm  OiBo  -« ln»1t  lit  Ither  '•tA 


I  woQder.  Jfanto,  iften  ret, 

Wbm  ilMiiB  on  UhI  bbik, 
Cbeek  bmcU?  diHfe,  hxiriiKk'd  In  looC 

Wbil  mr  vM  head!  cooM  think  I 
Wb«i  baJth  bent  tfoan  oir«r  >e  bnld  Hge^ 

WI'  u  balk  on  onr  knes, 
TIiT  Mm  were  <m  ibr  leuon.  bui 

ilj  taMD  wu  in  tbee. 


The  tbcHdl  vtnwUI  Id  iln  in 


Hftd  ony  power  Ut  ipenk  I 
Tbil  wu  ■  Udm.  ■  MMHd  ttoe. 

When  (radr  godMd  all  (MIngi  *h 
L'DsrlUued^unnng ! 

I  mureL  Jtnoie  Horrlaop. 

Gin  I  hu  been  to  Ihee 
At  doael)'  twtrwl  wi'  cariMit  ilucl 

Oh  1  HT  fdn  e'er  jour  taeut  ov*' 
Wl'  dmmlBti  o'  lueiTiK  ? 
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rw  wtadtred  nsl,  Ft*  Traadflred  west, 

rvB  bone  a  weery  lot; 
But  in  my  wBOderinge,  flir  or  near, 

Te  ncTer  were  fiirgot. 
The  fbont  that  first  borst  frae  thle  heart. 

Still  traveU  on  tu  way ; 
Asd  cfaannels  deeper  as  It  rina, 

Tlw  IttTe  o*  life's  young  day. 


0  dear,  dear  Jeaoie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  yonng, 
IVe  never  seen  your  fkce,  nor  heard 

The  music  o*  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedneas, 

And  happy  could  I  die. 
Did  I  hut  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

O'  hygane  days  and  me  I 


These  two  songs  we  have  always  considered  most  beautiful 
in  their  tenderness;  we  are  not  claiming  for  them  a  place 
amongst  the  great  poems  of  the  language ;  they  are  not  im- 
mortal, like  Gray's  £leffy  ;  they  can  never  hold  the  place  of 
Tennyson's  Zocisley'aHall ;  but  there  is  no  heart  capable  of  ap- 
preciating truth  of  feeling,  or  tenderness  of  expression,  over 
which  the  thoughts  they  suggest  will  not  come  like  some 
melody  of  which,  when  past,  we  said — 

"  "Twas  whispered  balm, — 'twas  sunshine  spoken/' 

And  yet  he  who  wrote  these  songs  was  a  gay,  jovial  fellow. 
He  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in  October,  1797,  and  was  reared  by 
an  uncle  at  Paisley.  He  was  '^  an  apprentice  of  the  law,"  and 
his  ability  was  so  remarkable,  that  in  his  21  st  year  he  was 
appointed  Sheriff-Clerk-Depute  at  Paisley.  He  was  of  strong 
Tory  politics,  and  in  the  year  1828,  became  editor  of  the 
Pauley  Advertiser,  and  conducted  also  a  very  clever  periodical, 
entitled  the  PaUl^  Magazine,  In  the  year  1829  he  resigned 
his  o£Soe  as  oheriff-Clerk-Depute,  and  removing,  in 
1830,  to  Glasgow,  was  engaged  as  editor  of  an  old  and  respec- 
table journal.  The  Glasgow  Courier,  Before  leaving  Paisley 
he  published  his  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modem  *  9LaAy  in  the 
year  1832,  contributed  a  very  elaborate  and  remarkable  preface 
to  a  collection  of  Scottish  Proverbs,  published  by  his  friend, 
the  late  Andrew  Henderson,  and,  in  the  same  year,  prepared 
for  publication  the  poems  forming  the  book  now  before  us. 
He  was  also  a  very  frequent  contributor  to  the  Glasgow  paper 
entitled  The  Bay,  started  by  the  late  John  Donald  Carrick 
in  the  year  1832 ;  he  also  edited,  conjointly  with  Hogg,  the 
edition  of  the  works  of  Robert  Burns,  in  five  volumes,  published 
in  the  year  1833.  Motherwell  was  of  rather  small  steture  and 
of  strong  frame  of  body ;  his  head  was  large,  his  neck  and 
throat  short  and  thick.  He  was  fond  of  associating  with  a 
few  friends,  but  in  mixed  society  was  silent  or  common-place ; 
his  chief  friends  were  Carrick  above  mentioned,  and  Henderson, 

*  In  the  "  Introductory  Remarks  upon  Popular  Poetry,"  prefixed  V\ 
tlie  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border/*  Sir  Walter  refers  to  this  work 
M  **  illustrated  with  learning  and  acutcucss." 
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the  Glasgow  p 
referred,  he  c 
entitled  Memo. 
equal  to  Gait's 
elMives,  or  e) 
veiuber,  1835, 
on  returning  I 
minated  b;  a 
High  Church 
him,  his  frieu 
died  of  apople 
1837. 

Motherwell 
ilash,  a  clashii 
like  the  clank i 
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A^iln^  (hdr  lonj 

Anln.  the  recU 
BUskHtU of  wt 


Paled  HuiU'i  tattis  ihcnli- 
It  la  HuiM  tbe  Dumtlegg  Ihu  U 


r  lli«  Ulnt  of  (lM|tit«  U« 
er  glortooi  itruiiL 
in  of  Ihe  mightr  dMp, 


Tbe  dflidi  ebove  ui : 


Who  ilionward 


wnita  MDMtti  Dur  keel  - 

Ibe  tatUe-^ol  Uld  (ccl 

I  SlgurdlT'i  Bug, 

ly  »mb? 

tbron^h  the  iwellkn^ 


:•£%,. 


■T  the  wrolJ  nf  dooni  ? 

e  SVilde,  u  ttaB  kmc  iiUpi  « 

g  ^hrrm  nf  a  hcamlful  Un<L 


"  I  bar  SlgiinUr"!  b«tUe-IUii 
Through  AuuhLnc^  or  tfaTonfh  ^'iftv . 
ThmugbaweUlngaiirRO  buodjun 
Iplut  IbcMnllor  dooml 


Hw  ShudowT  Three  Ukc  nKUmpuH 
Aod  bade  Jtnng  Hftnld  die;— 
Ther  mng  the  mr-deede  tit  Ua  ll^e^ 
And  palBUd  10  Uudi  umb: 
Ttier  Mid  talm  thu  thle  ^OT'ba 
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V. 

**Miae  own  death's  in  this  clenched 
hand! 

]  knov  tiie  noble  tnut ; 

Thete  Umbt  most  rot  on  yonder  strand — 

These  lips  most  lick  its  dust. 

Bat  Shan  this  dnsky  standard  qnail 

In  tbe  red  slaoghter  day ; 

Or  BhaU  Oils  heart  its  purpose  fidl— 

This  arm  forget  to  slay? 

I  Sample  down  such  idle  donbt ; 

Haraki's  high  blood  hath  sprung 

From  sires  whose  hands  in  martial  bout 

Have  ne*er  belied  their  tongue ; 

Nor  keener  from  their  castled  rock 

Rush  eagles  on  their  prey, 

Than,  panting  for  the  battle-shock, 

Tonng  Harald  leads  the  way.'* 
It  is  thus  that  tall  Harald,  in  terrible  beauty, 
Poors  forth  his  big  sonl  to  the  Joyaonoe  of 


*'  The  ship-borne  warriors  of  the  North, 
The  sons  of  Woden's  race, 

0  battle  as  to  feast  go  forth, 
With  stem,  and  changeless  face; 
And  I  the  last  of  a  great  line— 
The  Self-deToted,  long 

To  lift  on  high^the  Runic  sign 

Which  gires  my  name  to  song. 

In  battle-Held  young  Harald  fislls 

Amid  a  slaughtered  foe, 

But  badnrard  never  bears  this  flog, 

While  streams  to  ocean  flow ; — 

On,  cm  above  the  crowded  dead 

This  Runic  scroll  shall  flare. 

And  round  it  shall  the  lightoings  spread, 

From  swords  that  never  spare." 

So  rush  the  hero-words  from  the  Death- 
doomed  one. 

While  Skalds  harp  aloud  the  renown  of  his 
iktbers. 

VH. 

*"Flag!  from  your  folds,  and  flcrccly  , 
w^  I 

War-mwlc  on  the  wind,  j 

Lest  temterest  thon^^ts  should  rise  tv  i 
shake 

The  sternness  of  my  mind ; 

Brynhilda,  maiden  meek  and  UUr, 

Pale  watcher  by  the  sea, 

1  hear  thy  waillngs  on  the  air. 
Thy  heart's  dij^  sung  for  me ;  - 

In  vain  thy  milk-white  hands  are  wi'ung 

Above  the  salt  sea  foam ; 

The  wave  that  bears  me  from  thy 

bower. 
Shall  never  bear  me  home ; 
Brynhilda !  seek  another  love. 
But  ne'er  wed  one  like  me. 
Who  death  foredoomed  frtnn  above 
Joys  In  his  destiny." 
Thoa  mourned  3roang  Harald  as  he  though  r 

on  Brynhilda, 
While  his  eyes  fliled  with  tears  which  glit- 
tinred,  but  1^11  not. 

VIll. 

•*  On  M«eeps  Signrdir'^  battle-flns. 
Tbc  scourge  of  far  ft^m  shore  ; 


It  dashes  throogh  the  seething  foam. 

But  I  return  no  more ! 

Wedded  onto  a  fatal  bride^ 

Boune  for  a  bloody  bed — 

And  battling  for  her,  side  by  side. 

Young  Har^d's  doom  is  qied  I 

In  starkest  flght,  where  kemp  oo  kemp 

Reel  headlong  to  the  grave. 

There  Harald's  axe  shall  ponderous  ring, 

There  Sigurd's  flag  shall  wave;— 

Yes,  nndemeatii  this  standard  tall, 

Beside  this  fitteftil  scroll, 

Down  shall  the  tower-like  prison  &I1 

Of  Harald's  hanghty  souL" 

So  sings  the  Death-seeker,  while  nearer  and 
nearer 

The  fleet  of  the  Northmen  bears  down  to 
the  shore. 


IX. 

"Green  lie  those  thickly  timbered 

shores 
Fair  sloping  to  the  sea ; 
They're   cumbered  with   tbe   harvest 

stores 
That  wave  but  for  the  fi-ee : 
Our  sickle  is  tbe  gleaming  sword. 
Our  gamer  the  broad  shield- 
Let  peasants  sow,  bat  still  he's  lord 
Who's  master  of  the  field ; 
Let  them  come  on,  the  bastard-bom. 
Each  soil-staln'd  churle !— ahick  I 
What  gain  they  but  a  splitten  skull, 
A  sod  for  their  base  back? 

They  sow  for  us  these  goodly  lands, 
We  reap  them  in  our  might. 
Scorning  all  Htle  but  the  brands 
That  triumph  in  the  flght  I" 
It  was  thus  the  land-winners  of  old  galiicil 

their  glory. 
And  grey  stones  voiced  their  praise  in  the 
bays  of  flir  isles. 

X. 

"  The  rivers  of  yon  island  low. 

Glance  redly  in  the  sun. 

But  ruddier  still  they're  doomed  to  i$low. 

And  deeper  shall  they  run  ; 

The  torrent  of  proud  life  shall  swell 

Each  river  to  the  brim. 

And  in  that  spate  of  blood,  how  well 

The  headless  corpse  will  swim  I 

The  smoke  of  many  a  shepherd's  cot 

Curls  from  each  peopled  glen ; 

And,  hark  I  the  song  of  maidens  mild, 

The  shout  of  Joyous  men! 

But  one  may  hew  the  oaken  tree, 

The  other  shape  the  shroud ; 

As  the  Lajideyda  o'er  the  sea 

Sweeps  like  a  tempest  cloud :" — 
So   diouteth   fierce   Harald — so  echo   the 

Northmen, 
As  shoreward  their  ships  like  mad  steeds 
are  careering. 

XI. 

'*  Sigurdir's  battlc-flai;  is  spread 
Abroad  to  the  blue  sky. 
And  spectral  visions  of  the  dead, 
Are  tixwplng  grimly  by ; 
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TiM  tplrtt  btnUt  rubbdon 
HanU'j  dennjriDg  bnnd, 

■niBTiHi  -    ■        •■  ■  ■ 


Wtdeli  rule*  (lis  tunle-Aeld  r 
So  er1«  the  DcAth-doomed  od  Uh  rod  nrvid 

of  dAUftner 
While  ttie  belnuU  of  IntDM  like  utUi  m 


a  mlltd  tba  Monbmsi' 


THE  SWORD  CSANT  I 
Tn  not  tbe  gnj  hswk'i  Sight 


Ft«  ftjnb  the  LDnlihlpH 


T^vmbllng,  bow  1o  mr  swmy 

When  the  Uir  tbu  r^ta  Fau.  1> 
Thli  bkblon'i  nd  gleun. 


I'rfl  hw4  pvftt  biviia  HHuidiiig 

Ttc  dnnk  th>  iwecl  mule 
Th*I  bright  Upa  let  bU. 

J'Tfi  honted  In  Ereenvood, 
And  heard  muU  Urdi  ring : 

And  miA  jAF^fimLng  i 
Tha  mute  I  love,  [i 
The  ehoQt  of  tie  bnie. 

The  KTcun  of  the  lljlBg, 


The  soUe  of  i  mildeB'i  Bjt, 

Soon  may  depart; 
And  Ught  (•  tha  lUth  i( 

Cliang^  M  Ught  clood^ 
And  wajward  aa  windt 
lie  the  piHloiia  thai  gonn 

Sut  tb)-  melal'a  ai  tnt 

Aaltapi^lahlabrlt^l 

When  m*  wax  In  nniaher. 

Thy  Ine  will  not  ihirabs. 
BiR  itarHke,  hnru  ftener, 
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XjUadKdlMTepertilied 

By  w«r  or  Iqr  wave- 
Now,  diUdleit  and  idreleM, 

Hoagtethegisre. 
HlMi  the  path  of  oar  glory 

Ii  ihadowed  in  drelli. 
With  me  tlura  wilt  aliimber 

Bdow  tbe  teown  beath ; 


Thou  wilt  xeet  on  my  baeooi. 

And  with  it  decay — 
Wblle  harpfl  shall  be  rtoflng, 
And  Scalds  shall  be  flinging 
The  deeds  we  hare  dtme  in 

Oar  old  fearless  day. 
Soxo  GiYxx  i  I  Uss  thee. 


.   r 


We  now  close  oar  notice  of  Motherwell  with  the  following 
poems.  The  first  is  calm  and  contemplative  enough  to  have 
formed  a  Sabbath  Matin  Snng  for  Wordsworth.  The  whole 
fcene  of  quietude  and  peace  is  before  us,  and  the  poem  shows 
how  true  is  that  thought  of  Cowper's — 

"  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds/' 


A  SABBATH  SUMMER  KOON. 


Thi  esbnness  of  this  noontide  hoar,  ' 

The  abadew  of  this  wood. 
The  fragFsnoe  of  each  wilding  flower, 

Are  marrelloasly  good ;  ' 

Oil,  here  erased  spirlu  breathe  the  balm  . 

Ofnatare'ssfdltade!  I 

it  is  a  most  delicions  calm  | 

That  resteth  OTeiy  where — 
The  holiness  of  sonf-sang  psalm, 

Of  felt  bat  Tolodess  pnyer  1 
With  hearts  too  fUl  to  speak  their  bli8.% 

Ood*s  creatores  silent  are. 

They  riknt  are ;  bat  not  the  leas, 

In  this  most  tranquil  boor 
Of  deep  nnbroken  dreaminesB, 

Thtj  own  that  Lore  and  Power 
Which^  like  the  softest  sanshine,  reoU 

On  erery  leaf  and  flowen 

How  silent  are  the  song-fUled  nests 

That  crowd  this  &rawsy  tree — 
How  mote  is  erery  feathered  breast 

That  swelled  with  melody  I 
And  yet  bright  bead-Uke  eyes  declare 

Ims  hoar  is  extacy. 

Heart  forth !  as  oncaged  Urd  throogh  air, 

And  ming^  in  the  tide 
<H  blessed  things  that,  lacking  care. 

Now  fbll  of  beaaty  glide 
Around  tkee,  in  their  angel  haes 

Of  joy  and  sinless  pride. 

Hvre,  on  this  green  bank  that  o'er-Tiews 

The  fisr  retreating  glen. 
Beneath  the  spreading  beeeh-tree  muse, 

On  all  within  thy  ken ; 
For  loreUer  scene  shall  nerer  break 

Ob  thy  dimmed  sight  again. 

Slow  stealing  firom  the  tangled  brake 

That  skiru  the  distant  hill. 
With  nolselees  hoof  two  bright  fj^nix  mske 

For  yonder  lapsing  rlU ; 
Meek  children  of  the  forest  gloom. 

Drink  on,  and  fear  no  111 ! 


And  bnried  in  the  yellow  broom 
That  crowns  the  neighbonring  height. 

Coaches  a  loatlsh  shepherd  groom. 
With  all  his  flocks  in  sight; 

Which  dot  the  green  braes  ^orionsly 
With  spots  of  living  light 

It  is  a  sight  that  fllleth  me 

W^ithmeditotlrejoy, 
To  mark  these  domb  tilings  enriouslj*, 

Crowd  roand  their  gnardlan  flov ; 
As  if  they  felt  this  Sabbath  hour ' 

Of  bliss  husked  all  all<qr: 

I  bend  me  towards  the  tiny  flower, 

That  imderaeath  this  tree 
Opens  its  little  breast  of  sweets 

In  meekest  modesty, 
And  breathes  the  eloquence  of  lore 

In  muteness,  Lord  I  to  Uiee. 

There  Is  no  breath  of  wind  to  move 
1     The  flag-like  leaves,  that  spread 
'  Their  grateful  shadow  far  above 

This  turf-BUpported  head ; 
I  All  sounds  are  gone—all  marmorlngs 
With  living  natare  wed. 

The  babbling  of  the  clear  well  springs. 
The  whisperings  of  the  trees, 

And  all  the  cheerftil  jargonlngs 
Of  feathered  hearts  at  ease ; 

That  whilome  filled  the  vocal  wood. 
Have  hashed  their  minstreUea. 


k 


K 


The  silentness  of  night  doth  brood 
O'er  this  bright  sommer  noon ; 

.Vnd  natare,  in  her  holiest  mood. 
Doth  all  things  well  attune 

To  Joy,  in  the  religloas  dreams 
Of  green  and  leafy  June. 

Far  down  the  glen  in  distance  gleams 
The  hamlet's  tapering  spire. 

And  glittering  in  meridial  beams. 
Its  vane  is  tongned  with  Are ; 

And  hark  how  sweet  its  silvery  bell  — 
And  hark  the  rustic  choir ! 
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jertplim-. 


The  next  and  last  specimen 
so  full  of  fancy,  and  all  the 
June,"  that  it  might  be  the 
as  those  of  Thumaa  Moore  an 


T^it  U&gful 


•eu  te  wuitoiiLiig,  itad  w] 
Id  Uut  Bill  (long  the  DC 


ton  Ke'tl  thElr  filtering  bci  oantpnad 

■U  DlnmlDg  like  red  gold, 
id  taiik  I  Willi  ulirill  pipe  miulcml,  Uidr 


And  fe«l  my  ^cy  irith  (t 
Wben.  nuUigfon])  like  uati 


thil  twill  sued  old  I 


Who  19  here  now  r    James  llugg,  James  Ho^  the 
Shepherd — James  Hogg  bringing  bright  thoughts,  gay 


Eltrii 
faiicif 
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quaint  humour^  the  soul  of  poetry  ringing  tlirough  every  line^ 
because  he  was  always  the  natural  man  and  the  born  poet. 
When  we  come  to  consider  Hogg's  uosition  in  life,  and  how, 
when  only  the  shepherd  boy,  he  had  sune  as  sweetly  and  as 
poetically  as  in  later  years,  and  when  we  know,  too,  that  he 
lived  and  died  but  the  shepherd,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
his  poems  and  his  tales  are  little  less  than  wonderful.     He 
was  introduced,  in  the  year  1800,  to  Walter  Scott,  by  William 
Laidlaw,  to  whose  father,  at  Blackhouse,  Hogg  had  been  a 
shepherd,     from  the  first  moment  of  their  acquaintance,  Scott, 
as  Lockhart  writes,  '^  found  him  a  brother  poet,  a  true  son  of 
nature  and  genius,  hardly  conscious  of  his  powers.     He  had 
taoght  himself  to  write,  by  copying  the  letters  of  a  printed 
book,  as  he  lay  watching  his  flock  on  the  hill  side,  and  had 
probably  reached  the  utmost  pitch  of  his  ambition  when  he 
first  found  that  his  artless  rhymes  could  touch  the  heart  of  the 
ewe  milker,  who  partook  the  shelter  of  his  mantle  during  the 
passing  storm.    Ais  yet  his  naturally  kind  and  simple  character 
had  not  been  exposed  to  any  of  the  dangerous  flatteries  of  the 
world;  his  heart  was  pure — his  enthusiasm  buoyant  as  that  of 
a  happy  child ;  and  well  as  Scott  knew  that  reflection,  sagaci- 
ty, wit,  and  wisdom,  was  scattered  abundantly  among  the 
humblest  rangers  of  these  pastoral  solitudes,  tliere  was  here 
a  depth  and  a  brightness  that  filled  him  with  wonder,  combined 
with  a  quaintness  of  humour,  and  a  thousand  little  touches  of 
absurdity,  which  afforded  him  more  entertainment,  as  I  have 
often  heard  him  say,  than  the  best  comedy  that  ever  set  the 
pit  in  a  roar.'' 

Scott  endeavoured  to  push  Hogg's  interest,  as  he  ever  did 
that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected,  he  enabled  him  to 
publish  his  Mountain  Bard,  and  through  his  influence  with 
the  Uuke  of  Buccleuch,  obtained  for  the  shepherd  a  farm  on 
his  Grace's  property.  Here  he  wrote  his  Poetic  Mirror,  his 
Foreit  Minstrel ;  and  at  Altrive,  his  Queen's  Wake^  Jacobite 
SeliciSLud  his  Tales.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  inEdinburgh,  and 
occasionally  extended  his  trips  to  London,  and  his  conversation 
on  these  occasions,his  little  egotism,mingled  with  his  deep  poetic 
fancy,  furnished  the  outlines  for  the  exquisite  conversations,  in 
which,  in  the  Noctes  Jmbrosiana,  Wilson  has  made  him  take 
so  considerable  a  part.  As  he  advanced  in  fame  his  worldly 
prospects  appeared  to  brighten,  and  he  married  a  handsome 
and  amiable  woman  much  aoove  his  own  original  rank  in  life. 
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<  S9S  THI  UlSR  QUASTERLT  RXVISW, 

In  the  expectatii 

of  £1,000,  he  re 

•  "strong  fanner, 

the  Doke  of  Bac 

November,  1813, 

which  were  far  ii 

peasants.  Boms, 

II  to  be  compare* 

worse  than  the 

poor  Ho^  liten 

late  period  of  his 

bj  his  poetical  U 

When  I  firet  ki 

was  both  indigna 

parallel  passages : 

all  the  world  woul 

was  right  in  all  1 

that  his  kindness 

either  the  gratita 

had  the  fullest  a 

▼eij  few  months 

threw    dirt    npc 

died  on  the    21 

a    racy    humour 

rity  anont  Hogg^ 

wished  to  know  e 

he  wished  to  knc 

flnentiat;  and  hi 

to  be  guided  hy 

life ;  but  then  h 

rest's  sake.    Thi 

of  what  was  cal 

showed  the  letter  ,  «. 

muat  have  known,  that  it  was  precisely  the  very  thing  wl 

be  shonld  not  do,  and  excused  himself  to  Byron  by  sayin 

"  he'd  be  damned  if  he  could  help  it."     Byron,  however, 

gave   him,  and   some  short  time  after  wrote  to  Moore 

"  Ob  I  I  have  had  the  most  amusing  letter  from  H(^, 

Ettrick  Minstrel,  and  Shepherd.    He  wants  me  to  recomm 

bim  to   Murray;   and,   speaking  of  his  present   bookie 

whose  'bills'  are  nevn-  'lifted,'  he  adds,  iotidem  verbit,  '< 

damn  him  and  them  both  f    I  laughed,  and  so  would 
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too,  at  the  way  in  which  this  execration  is  intiodnced.    The 
said  Hogg  is  a  strange  being,  bat  of  great,  though  uncouth 

Cvers.  I  think  very  highly  of  him  as  a  poet ;  but  he,  and 
If  those  Scotch  and  Lake  troubadours  are  spoilt  by  living 
in  little  circles  and  pretty  societies/'  With  this  introduction, 
and  surely  it  would  be  difficult  to  introduce  a  poet  under 
stronger  or  better  prestige  than  that  afforded  in  the  praise  of 
Scott  and  Byron,  we  present  the  following  selections.  The 
first  song  was  written  to  an  air  in  Purdie's  Border  Oar- 
land:  it  appeared  before  Shelle/s  celebrated  Ode  io  the 
Skylark :— 


\ 


I 


THE  SKYLARK. 


Bcso  of  tilie  wUdemess, 

BUtiMome  iod  cumberleaa, 
Svcet  lie  tby  mfttln  o'er  moorland  and  lea ! 

Emblem  of  bsppineM, 

Blett  is  thf  dwelling  place— 
Oto  abide  in  the  desert  with  theet 

WOd  1ft  thy  lay  and  loud. 

Far  in  the  downj  cloud, 
UfejriTcs  it  energy,  lore  gaTe  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thoa  Jonine3ring  ? 
Thy  lay  Is  in  bearen,  thy  lore  la  on  earth. 


O'er  fen  and  foontain  aheen. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
0*er  the  red  streuner  that  heralds  the  day, 

Orer  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim, 
Musical  cherub,  soar,  singing,  away ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  comes. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  lore  be  f 

Emblem  of  happiness, 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
0  to  abide  In  the  desert  with  thee ! 


The  following  songs  are  quite  in  the  pastoral  style  of  Burns, 
little  below  bim,  and  fully  equal  to  Allan  Bamsay  : — 


WHEN  THE  KYE  COMES  HAME. 


CoKi  an  ye  J0II7  shepberda 

That  whiitle  ttirongh  the  glen, 
ru  ten  ye  of  a  secret 

That  coortiera  dinna  ken : 
What  la  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  num  can  name  ? 
TLs  to  woo  a  bonny  laasie 

Wh«i  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
Tween  the  foaming  and  the  mirk, 

When  the  kye  oomea  hame. 

lis  not  heneatb  the  coronet, 

Kor  canopy  of  state, 
Tls  not  on  couch  of  Telret, 

Nor  arbour  of  the  great — 
Tls  beneath  the  spreading  birk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
Wl'  a  boony,  bonny  lassie. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame,  Ac 

Tliera  the  blackbird  bigs  his  neat 

For  the  mate  he  loes  to  see, 
And  on  the  topmost  bouipi, 

O,  a  h^ypy  bird  is  he; 
Where  he  pours  hia  melting  ditty. 

And  loTC  la  a*  the  theme. 
And  ball  woo  his  bonny  laasie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
Whfen  the  kye  eomes  hame,  Ac 


When  the  blewart  bears  a  pearl. 

And  the  daisy  turns  a  pea, 
And  the  bonny  lucken  gowan 

Has  fauldit  up  her  ee, 
Then  the  laverock  frae  the  blue  lift 

Doops  down,  and  thinks  nae  shame 
To  woo  hia  bonny  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame,  Ac. 

See  yonder  pawkie  shepherd. 

That  lingers  on  the  hill. 
His  ewes  are  in  the  fould, 

An*  hia  lambs  are  lying  still ; 
Yet  he  downa  gang  to  bed. 

For  his  heart  is  in  a  flasoe, 
To  meet  his  bonny  laasie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 
When  the  kye  comes  hame,  Ac. 

When  the  little  wee  bit  heart 

Rises  high  in  the  breast, 
An'  the  Uttle  wee  bit  stam 

Rises  red  in  the  east* 
0  there's  a  Joy  ao  dear. 

That  the  heart  can  hardly  f^ame, 
Wi'  a  bonny,  bonny  laasie, 

When  the  kye  comes  hame  t 
When  the  kye  cornea  hame,  Ae. 

Then  since  aU  nature  Joina 
In  this  lore  without  alloy, 
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TUK  laisa  I 


Tbe  pa'kr  Ihlnm  I  la's  Ibem  iHll. 

Fur  liaj  iriaiu  1(1  ■  todj  tw  I 
I  hH  tlmnghl  u'  tboogbt,  bat  dmu  1 
rm  lo'ed  IhciD  twRtr  Uiu  mywU. 


iir  ran  uuag  the  iwk^ 


AM  Ihoa  he  mng  of  bomij  Hvy. 

0  MuT,  tlKm'rt  lu  mild  ud  iwHt, 
M;  VH7  iKlni;  cUnn  mbaat  lh«  ; 

TTiAD  be*t  A  Jorwljr  thing  wiUioul 

1  Ha  tbec  Ld  the  evoilim  beuD — 
A  rmdlml,  glorlonj  ippirttioni 

I  see  (h«r  Ld  tb«  mldnl^t  drfuo, 
Br  the  dim  Ughl  of  haroilr  rtilo 

IflD  OTflT  Dfllg«r^A  hAti 

^  monkLug  Imaki  iz 
_    UmbtbonDimlaln-lT  _  _^ 

For  qnlgt  n«  I  get  ue  oni'. 
How  deu  tlk»  Ur  to  TOa  bill  rbcek, 

WbcTB  mnr  ■  nw?  hour  I  Uny, 
F«r  then  1  m«  tbe  IvliUng  reek 

RlK  free  tbe  cot  when  dwsUi  mf  Hu 


^jy  ring  tiuflpgh  the  TkUi 

I  drlTe  mj  flocki  to  ^ondet  Imnk'- 
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I  uo  thee  wed,  mj  wee  anld  hotue, 

Tbooi^  Ul^  thj  wa*s  id  flat  tbe  riggln*, 
TlkoQ^  roimd  thy  Inm  the  Morock  growa, 

An'nia-dnpi  gaw  my  oozy  Uggln*. 
Ung  bMt  thoa  happit  mine  and  me, 

Uj  bead'i  grown  grey  aneath  thy  kipple, 
And  tfe  thy  in^e  cheek  was  free 

Biitb  to  the  blind  man  an'  the  crtpfda 

Whtt  gut  my  ewes  thrire  on  the  hill. 

An'  lept  my  little  store  inereasin*  ? 
The  rich  man  never  wtehM  me  ill, 

The  poor  man  left  me  aye  his  blessln*. 
Tmh  I  maon  greet  wi*  thee  to  part, 

nunigh  to  a  better  honee  I'm  flittin* ; 
Skiors  win  never  g^  my  heart 

A<  rre  had  by  thy  hallan  aittin*. 

Uj  bonny  balms  aroond  me  smiled. 
My  sonsy  wife  sat  by  me  spinning, 

Aye  inting  o*er  her  ditties  wild, 
lo  notes  sae  artless  an*  sae  winning. 


Oar  frugal  meal  was  aye  a  feast, 
Onr  e'ening  psalm  a  hymn  of  Joy ; 

Sae  calm  an'  peaoefa'  was  onr  rert, 
Our  bliss,  onr  love,  without  alloy. 

I  csnna  help  but  band  thee  dear. 

My  anld,  etorm-batter'd,  hamely  shieling; 
Thy  sooty  Inm,  an*  Upples  dear, 

I  better  love  than  gaudy  odling. 
Thy  roof  will  fk\  thy  rafters  start, 

How  damp  an*  canld  thy  hearth  will  be  I 
Ah  1  sae  will  soon  ilk  honest  heart, 

That  erst  was  blithe  an'  bauld  in  thee  I 

I  tboni^t  to  cower  sneath  thy  wa', 

Till  death  should  dose  my  weary  een. 
Then  leave  thee  fbr  the  narrow  ha*, 

Wi*  lowly  roof  o'  sward  sae  green. 
Fareweel,  my  house  an*  bumie  dear. 

My  bourtree  bush  an*  bowxy  tree  1 
The  wee  while  I  maun  sqjoum  here, 

111  never  find  a  hame  like  thea 


The  following  song  Bobert  Barns  might  be  proud  to  own  ; 
he  has  few  better^  and  many,  highly  prized,  are  not  so  poetical 
and  yet  so  gay«  It  appeared  originally  in  a  volume  of  the 
Annual,  entitled  Friendship's  Offering : — 


AULD  JOE  NICHOLSON'S  NANNY. 


Tte  dsliy  is  fldr,  the  day-Uly  rare. 

The  bud  o*  the  roee  assweetas  it's  bonny ; 
Bift  there  ne'er  was  a  flower,  in  garden  or 
bower. 
Like  anld  Joe  Nicholson's  bonny  Nanny  t 
0,  my  Nanny  I 
My  dear  little  Nanny  I 
My  tweet  little  niddlety-noddlety  Nanny  I 
There  ne'er  was  a  flower. 
In  garden  or  bower, 
like  anld  Joe  Nicholson's  bonny  Nanny  I 

Ae  day  die  came  out,  wi'  a  rosy  blush. 
To  milk  her  twa  kie,  sae  oouthy  and 
canny; 
I  cower'd  me  down  at  the   back  o'  the 
buiti. 
To  watch  the  air  o*  mr  bonny  Nanny. 
O,  my  Nanny,  Ac. 

Her  I(K>ks  that  stray'd  o'er  nature  away. 
Free  bonny  blue  een  sae  mild  an'  mellow, 


Saw  naething  sae  sweet  in  nature's  array, 
Though  chid  in  the  morning's  gowaen 
yellow. 

O,  my  Nanny,  Ac. 

My  heart  lay  beating  the  flowery  green 

In  quaking,  quivering  agitation. 
An'  the  tears  cam*  trlcklm'  doira  frae 
een, 
Wi'  perfect  love  an*  wi*  admiration. 
O,  my  Nanny,  Ac 


my 


There's  mony  a  Jdy  in  this  warld  below. 
An*  sweet  the  hopes  that  to  sing  were 
uncanny 
But  of  all  the  pleasures  I  ever  can  know, 
There's  nane  like  the  love  o'  my  bonny 
Nanny. 

0,  my  Nanny ! 
My  dear  little  Nanny! 
My  sweet  little  niddlety-noddlety  Nanny  t 
There  ne'er  was  a  flower, 
In  garden  or  bower, 
like  anld  Joe  Nicholson's  bonny  Nanny. 

Who  comes  now  before  us  ? — An  old  man,  worn  and  tot- 
tering; an  aged  Hercules,  bringing  with  him  thoughts  of 
other  times,  when  in  pathos,  in  humor,  in  eloquence,  in 
piercing  criticism,  in  fierce  invective,  in  staunch  and  stern 
Toryism,  he  was  amongst  the  first  of  his  era — and  that  era 
was  an  epoch  of  mental  giants — John  Wilson — ^Chbistopher 
NoETH — ^the  writer  of  The  Noctbs  AMBROsiANiE.    Is  he  a 
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great  poet  ?  No ;  but 
and  to  whose  discrimina 
his  fame,  and  Tennyson 

John  Wilson  was  bor 
educated  at  the  TJnivcrsit 
Magdalen  College,  Osf( 
Prize  for  the  English  po 
and,  ia  the  year  1820,  ' 
losophy,  in  the  Universi 
sary  canvassing  for  this 
powerful  opposition  was 
pretensions.  In  this  si 
Sir  Walter  were  most  ii 
son's  cause.  Of  the 
subjoined  particulars : — 

"  While  Scott  remwned 
Pbitoaopbj  in  the  Univer 
death  of  Dr.  Thomoa  Bi 
themBclves  ai  candidates  ' 
PAlms.  He  was  opposed  i 
of  most  of  the  Edinburgh  I 
fact,  on  partT  grounds— i 
ranch  exacerbated  the  W 
therefore  wrote  to  Scott,  r 
ten  in  his  behalf.  Sir  W( 
luccessfu).  The  answer  to 
To  J.  0.  LoEkhart,  . 

London,  30th  March,  im( 

Dear  Lockhart, — 1  have  yours  of  the  Sundaj  morning,  whieb 
been  terribly  lon^  of  coining.  There  needed  no  apology  for  m 
tioning  anything  m  which  i  could  be  of  aervice  to  Wilson  ;  and 
far  as  good  words  and  good  wishes  kere  can  do,  I  think  he  will 
SQCcesaful ;  but  the  battle  must  be  fought  in  Edinburgh.  Tod 
aware  that  tbe  only  point  of  eiception  to  Wilson  may  be,  thai, ' 
the  lire  of  genius,  he  has  possessed  some  of  its  eccentricities ;  but 
be  ever  approach  to  those  of  Henry  Brougham,  who  is  the  goi 
Whiggish  idolatry  ?  If  the  hi^h  and  rare  qualities  with  which  hi 
invested  are  to  be  thrown  aside  aa  useless,  because  they  mx; 
clouded  by  a  few  grains  of  dust  which  he  can  blow  aside  at  pleuo 
it  is  less  a  punishment  on  Hr.  Wilson  than  on  the  country.  I  tu 
little  doubt  he  would  consider  success  in  this  weighty  matter  s 
pledge  for  binding  down  his  acute  and  powerful  raind  to  more  re^ 
labour  than  circumstances  have  hitherto  required  of  him,  for  inan 
without  doing  so,  the  appointment  could  in  no  point  of  view  uu* 
his  purpose.  He  must  stretch  to  the  oar  for  his  own  credit, 
well  as  that  of  his  friends ;  and  if  be  does  so,  there  c 
be  no  doubt  that  his  efforts  will  be  doubly  blessed,  in  re< 
rence    both    to    himself  and    to  public  utility.     H«  moft  m* 
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oncil,  Palladia  JohnBtoa* 
u»ea  him,  she  maj  do  lomo 
:  to  Wilson  great  temper  in 
After  all,  he  must  leave  off 
lan  ought  to  do  ;  otherwise 
to  that  of  Sir  Terrj  OTan, 
Lir  pleasant  follies  are  made 
;  for  olherwise,  what  could 
ation  7  I  trust  it  wilt  take 
teadiness  which  are  all  he 

WiLTEH  Scott." 
i  in  the  year  1817,  and 
ributors.  In  it  he  wrota 
liave  been  republished  in 
tcreatioiu  of  Christopher 
sets  of  Talea — Lighti  and 
f  Margaret  Lyndeay,  and 
■t  The  hie  of  Palms,  The 
^m  contained  in  the  latter 
',  however,  to  the  Noelet 
,  that  we  look  with  the 
:ontributed  to  Blacktoood 

latter  were  commenced 
ct  rightlj,  only  five  parts 
ana  were  supposed  to  be 
rose's  Tavern,  in  Ediii- 
ted  by  Lockhart.  Tlie 
r  the  Magazine,  Cbristo- 
;  Maginn,  Hogg,  and  the 
in,  each  under  his  own 
politics — all  iu  fact  that 
■ci  matter  of  the  papers ; 
r  or  dispraise;  whether 
lent  of  the  Emancipation 
g  the  agitation  which  pre- 
were  before  the  meeting, 
joke,  were  bestowed  upon 
usiy.  Of  Wilson,  as  an 
t  as  his  opinion,  that  his 
husiastic — his  eloquence 

The  Citg  of  the  Plague 
Loudon,     ^ankfort,  and 

disembark  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Tbamea,  and  all  their  hopes  <jf  finding  friends,  u 
home,  and  happiaess,  are  crushed  by  an  old  man,  who  thi 
tells  them  of  tiie  raging  pest : — 


RHlng,  bs  nuliH  put  too,  UU  tu  UU 
Ai  If  itnick  lij  Ugblstng,  down  upon  lb 
Or,  iQ  blind  DudMH,  duh'd  igilnit  th 


Sw  bow  IM  moclu  the  BBmp  and 
Ot  aartlilr  Uucil  k  mlianbla  ca 
Uop'd  up  wita  hauaa  bodlM:  d 


Id  pigomtij 
£  hmiws  bodlM:  dngg'd  alonf 

i&nlpll 
lllMdii 

WudiiinirdtiiMlu 


Wblihtr,  iritl)  MUbj,  b«  drim  bli  hMd  Dthatrar. 
Would  fou  look  In  T    Gn;  halra  ud  maiden  trtmt^ 


in;  a  t«t  Tlnga  boIUu  Kill ; 
In  the  tietMDM  wMdi  vfbtmrj  wrapt 
ga  damplt,  and  wa«tcd  to  tna  bona; 
Asa  roitUBl  tmsM,  aagoat  and  bsastlfDl, 
In  nlW  of  mortal  pangi,— *l>on  Ho  tbajr  all 
Emiincad  In  gbaiUlnesa !    Bnt  look  not  (ons, 
Foi  bulf 'mid  ttas  Cam)  gUnmerlne  time, 


'known  cbeek  of  aome  beloTid  Mend 
iluc  that  holda  her 
Ilook'dupo] 


liifli»rtn«tl 


TaUln«  of  hofTon  that 

At  Uet  wltliinit  a  ttiivMcr. 

The  nest  scene  is  in  the  City — an  Astrologer  is  harangnii 
a  crowd — a  yonng  and  beautiful  lady  approaches  him,  >i 
cries — 

Omanofluol  iDTloro^babMan  daadi 

Ttr  (Ok*  pt*dlcted  did  mr  Inlknu  die. 

And  neret  ahed  a  Mar.    Tot  did  b€  Ion  than 
Enn  aa  tbe  irnt£h  wbo  bore  them  In  her  womb, 
Ba  win  not  etieak  to  im.  twt  evo  dta 
In  hoRld  lUanee,  vlUi  hla  ^aied  eyei 


TBK  BARP  OP  THE  NOltTH. 


Mj  bmd  ■pon  hU  kneel  end  117  aj  pruen, 
BdI  do  kind  wDCd,  et  lODk,  or  Much  !•  Rdiie. 
Thn  Hill  ba  tlie  and  pwe  tbnni^  ill  ibe  njonu, 
Like  to  ■  t»«bM  ghoet,  griallMhceil  mu 
WiOlnc In  hli ileep.    O  teDrae I  bath  Un  Plugiia 
Ter  thete  oUd  irmptomi  t    Hut  mj  taoitiuul  petlth 
WUtaonI  tlM  eeiue  of  hli  ImiDorul  koI  t 

8v  be  wOl  yet  owo™-,  izid  bcbgLd 

Hit  taring  wl/e  wIEli  uiwering  looki  of  loie. 


lie  sceoe  changes  to  St.  Paul's  Catliedrnl — Magdalen 
[leelinf;  before  the  altai — another  character.  Stranger,  en- 
,  and  iQ  hia  despair  and  terror  thus  describes  to  the  girl 
life  he  has  led  during  the  plague : — 
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WIthpicCnB 


The  chief  object:  nn 

with  the  horrible.  rn 

to   Wynne— "Is  t  iki 

soch  a  ^abject  as  t  it 

oat-germuiizing  tbt  ie( 

and  pincers  upon  tl  9U 

very  pathetic  traget .       „  ,  ml 

of  the  Amputation,'  catting  for  the  stone,  or  the  Gosare 
operation  ;  ont  actual  and  tangible  horrors  do  not  belong 
poetry.  We  do  not  eihibit  George  Barawell  upon  the  lade 
to  affect  the  gallery  now,  as  was  originally  done ;  and  the  h 
picture  of  Apollo  flaying  Marsyas,  or  of  the  Martyrdom 
St.  Bartholomew,  would  be  regarded  as  more  di^nsting  th 
one  of  a  slaughter-house  or  of  a  dissecting-room."  Wils 
might  have  defended  himself  by  citing  many  old  exampl 
even  that  of  The  Red  Cron  Knight,  iu  The  Fairy  Qm- 
although  many  will  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Fuseh,  w 
says  that  "  when  Spenser  dragged  into  light  the  entrails 
the  serpent  slain  by  the  Bed  Cross  Knight,  he  dreamt  a  bi 
cher's  dream,  and  not  a  poet's."  The  following  parages  frt 
The  Children's  Dance,  are  as  graceful  a»  th^  are  natural : — 
ic  Night ;  - 


w  fcir.'-w  vrta  on' 
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■I,  is,  ill  its  tliouglits  and 
Tspring  of  Mrs.  Norton's 


Hum  or  »i)miir  iii»y  deiiro; , 
bnathtd  dim  U»t  ne'er  nu/ 
Til  sf  Mcnul  iil*«  I 
uklqe  nwy  fOrMk*  Ilia  ^y. 
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Onvud  lb*  mlk*— wUk  th 


!■  HKliw  tbrDfub  tlK 

u£e DH  Uke  the 

When  from  Uh  lihrw-aatDUiag  umi 
Of  NUlt.  ilH  Kuti  In  «])  bcr  clmnn, 
And  o'er  tb*  fiartoat  cutli  ■■  bom. 
Wttb  ntant  parii  IxncUb  bar  fMt,— 


CnMled  o'tr  tbnt  gUmpos  of  dow^ 

Of  Joanna  Baillie  it  is  u 
any  lenf^b.  A  woman  who 
and,  in  man;  respects,  tbe 
of  the  dramatists  who  have 
two  hundred  years,  and  wl 
kindly  in  spirit,  that  they 
memon'  of  half  foi^tten 
succeeding  extracts. 

Upon  her  Playt  Illuttrative  of  the  Pataom,  tiie  fame 
Joanna  Baiilie  most  cldefly  rest.  Aa  a  song  and  as  a  vc 
writer,  her  ability  is  of  the  first  order ;  but  those  whose  gen 
has  enabled  them  to  excel  in  the  higher  branches  of  art,  < 
never,  with  justice,  be  judged  by  their  productions  in  i 
lower.  Sir  Walter,  who  was  a  sincere  friend,  dedicated 
her  his  drama — Mac  Duff't  Cron,  which  appeared  origin! 
in  a  small  volume  of  miscellnneous  poems  published,  by  I 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  in  the  year  1823 ;  and  in  the  Inl 
duction  to  the  third  canto  of  Marmion,  he  thus  writes  of  b 
refeniiig  to  her  tragedy  J)e  Mont/ort ; — 

"  Dr.  IT  to  Uncb  taSt  diord  be  thlo^ 
Knton  Uie  undCDt  tntglc  Un*, 
And  ODDlate  Uh  note«  that  ivrnnA 
Frnm  Uw  iriU  blip,  wbldi  dloit  himc 


Deem'dtbslrinrDS 

Her  best  tragedy  is  entitled  De  Mont/ort.     If  was  fii 
represented  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  wie  29th  of  Ap' 
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I— John  Kemble  plajing  Be  Mon^ort,  to  the  Jane  de 
fori  of  M».  Siddona.  Writing  of  this  piece,  Thomas 
•bell  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  genius  of  the 
iress: — "She  brought  to  the  drama  a  vondeiful  union 
an;  precious  requisites  for  a  perfect  tragic  writer  :  deep 
g,  a  picturesque  i  in  agination,  and,  except  where  theory 
pteui  misled  her,  a  twrrect  taste,  that  made  her  diction 
^  remote  from  the  stitTness  of  the  French,  and  the 
1  flatness  of  the  German  school — a  better  stage  stjrle  than 
e  have  heard  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  or,  at  least, 
that  of  his  immediate  disciples." 
1BS  been  a  favorite  custom  with  dramatic  authors  to  give 
I-painted  portrait,  in  describingthe  heroine,  of  the  actresa 
lom  she  is  represented.  Thus,  in  Adelaide,  Richard  Sheil 
•ajs  Miss  O'Neill : — 

"  Those  fair  blue  eyes 
Where  ahinei  a  lonl  most  pensive  and  most  1of  log. 
Her  lafl  variety  of  winning  ways, — 
And  all  the  tender  witchery  of  her  smilet. 
That  charm  each  itemer  grief,  her  studious  care 
In  all  the  oScea  of  iweet  affection. 
Would  render  the  world  enamoared."* 
nna    Baillie   followed   the   custom,  and  in    describing 
f;  Mon^ort,  in  the  dialogue  between  the  Page  and  the 
»<  Friberg,  gives  the  following  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
-t 

Pa^t. 

Madam,  there  is  a  lady  in  your  hall 

Who  b^  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Is  it  not  one  of  our  invited  fl-iendi  7 
Pafu. 


No :  tn  nnlike  them.    It  is  a  stranger. 
How  looks  her  countenance  ? 


uid  ao  noble, 
when  she  smiled, 
pasted  sea  and  land 
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Neither,  if  1  ris 
For  Time  hut 
At  he  too  hftd  b 


She  bu  bewitcl 


So  itfttal;  and  i 
1  thought  ftt  fir 


She  Bcarcel;  do 
Wliat  is  her  gt, 


She  ia  not  deck 
But  Beema  to  m 
Of  high  habitual 


Thine  ejea  deceive  thee,  boy, 
an  apparilion  thou  hiist  seen. 


The  play  was  not  very  successful,  oaring,  perhaps,  to 
fact  that  the  authoress  was  ignorant  of  all  stage  matten. 
was,  however,  revived  at  Drury-lane  in  Decemher,  ISltl, 
muud  Kean  playing  JDe  Monlforl.  "  Kean  of  course,"  I 
Cornwall  writes,  "  acted  the  principal  character ;  and,  in  o 
we  suppose,  to  invest  it  with  sufGcient  gloom,  etndied 
night  in  the  church-yard  at  Hastings  I  The  tragedy,  which 
sesses  very  great  merit,  failed  in  becoming  popular,  even  \ 
snpported  by  John  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siadons  (a  host  in 
self) ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  reproach  to  Kean,  that  his 
formance  was  attended  with  no  better  success.  Every 
seema  to  allow  that  be  filled  this  character  with  gisat  ab 
The  authoress  herself  complimented  him  highly  on  his  ac 
and  the  critics  were  almost  unanimous  in  his  favour."  Ci 
bell,  however  he  may  have  been  deceived  in  his  estimate  o 
play,  and  in  his  admiration  of  it,  must  have  been  undeceive 
the  last-named  actor,  as  he  writes — "  When  I  congratni 
Kean  on  having  rescued  De  Montfort,  he  told  me  that  th( 
a  fine  poem,  it  would  never  be  an  acting  play."   The  folic 
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m  of  Joanna  Baillie's  mind,  ex- 


Or  witb  imfcttend  lUwj  Hj 
Tfanogh  ilrr  bMi^in  nf  pamr. 
pHiuiDg  BDUH  wtth  ftJtend  air 
To  iH  ib«  cUinb  bli  flltiDw<halr, 
Or,  MnigfllDg  on  tba  mtt  teknr, 
Hold  wuftre  with  tali  allppem]  toa 
The  widowed  d«iie  or  kmel)-  nUd. 
WlM,  ta  tb«  etm  but  cheerlen  ihwle 
Of  hoDM  niiKKlal,  ipf  nda  her  te» 
Aad  nmir  tonu  the  lettfrrd  pue, 
tTpon  ber  heutb  (Or  tbfe  leU  fcll 
Tb»  roimilDd  BOrk  or  paper  ball. 


Toaaeil  him  from  hia  mo 
.  aa  then  nmhol'al  roam 
cart  of  p^de  leu  HerKlj 


Wbenn  halt  tbon  then.  Uton  wltlcH  pu 
The  Diaglc  power  to  cbaim  ng  Uma  t 

And  rapid  moTempnlj.  wq  dejcry— 

The  chlnuier  comer  snugl)'  All— 

A  tiger  at  hU  ruthleai  play  ? 
Or  la  11  Ibat  In  tlieo  we  trace 
vrilh  nil  thy  railed  wanton  graeo. 
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Ilie  succeeding  lines  are  in  a  mood  more  grave,  but 
poetical : — 

CT.  jomr  XXL  L 


"  Ftfoidi.  bun jc  atT"    Um>  auwiiml, 

-  Cut  to  tba  ilftal  lod  ;■  dutO  and  i- 
ABd  U  tiM  iliht  tbdr  aeu  wen  ilmwii, 

Wboi  ill  Iba  tnunna  ofthe  il«p 
Into  Ibcir  mtali*  calli  acn  paund. 

~  Vho  HUT  U  ba  r—wUhlii  tlum  leip 
Titdr  jamtng  bMcu-^"  R  I*  tli»  Lord.' 

With  the  following  gay  song  i 
female  poet  of  Scotmid — perhap 

HOOLT  AND  FA 

(PoDnded  on  u  old  So 


kdpoaeUud  wiDe  0'  CuiZT. 

And  cm'i  me  ■  nlggudlr.  tJuiw-gsbblt  oblriT : 
O,  giD  ay  wife  viul  drink  badf  ud  kliiy  I 

Botif  ud  C^lf,  hooW  Hud  tiiiij, 
0,glD  injr  wUB  ■(ddltntluolywtdlaUlrl 

She  npa  wl'  her  Umioen  oo  lUlntk*  eaov. 
Aje  bcnrlng  ud  ■wiiimfiig  u^d  wiping  her  moci, 
WhUa  I  lit  Mid<s  ud  im  heMt  tnrt  (pnlf ; 

O,  gin  mT  wua  wid  liut  boolf  md  hMy  I 
Hoaly  ukd  Mrir,  boolj  tiod  OiIiIt, 

O,  gin  mr  wUB  nd  taJt  booljr  ud  fUHj : 


ToblnudUb 

tUiteudmufabui 

aid.-, 

She  gugi  aie  UghVheided  ud  buU 

■utmir. 

Inr^b^udn 

ulDu  U.>t g>riM gu berelT : 

0.glnmj» 

HdblTlTt 

Hwlr.^ 

ShWj^Wr  udfclri)'. 

0.glnm]rw 

Ue  wid  ipenil  Hoolj 

indftlrlrl 

m  l»t  S^bUh  the  m 


he'!  wuitng  and  flytlaf  ItM  BMralng  US  e'ed, 
nd  Jf  jtt  ^amj  her,  ber  eeik  ^owr  Me  kaoi, 
hen  tongoc.  nten,  aod  cadcil  (hall  In  on  n  •■ 

O,  gin  nn  wife  wad  iMke  hoolj  ud  Urtf '. 
Hoi^  (MlUrlr,  hoolT  end  McIt, 

0.  gin  my  wife  wad  Mrtta  hMlT  ud  Btfilr ! 

niMi  Ured  wl'  her  rwt'lp'i  ihe  !<«■  In  her  bed. 

ho  wetli  a-  iMglecUl,  the  rhiomer  nnred. 

HiLte  a'  onr  gold  nBlgbboun  arr  atlrrltag  sue  earl. 

O,  gin  my  wife  wad  work  Umply  aad  fUrly  I 
Timdy  uid  falrl)-,  Hmol).  ud  (airly, 

«.  ^Inmy  wife  wad  workUmelj  and  flilrly! 


TUK  HAEP  OP  THK  HOBTU. 


A  v«d  0'  inM  nnniH  or  gnat  ■be'U  ban  Bcnti 
Sbs  tandlea  Uie  Ellen,  wid  mocki  It  USH  John, 
WUl*  buk  m  hU  teetli  hli  o>    - 


Hoeir  ted  lUrl j,  hoalj  uid  Mrly, 
0,  ttB  BIT  wlA  nd  ipcak  hootj  ud  lUr^  I 


O,  obi  mj  wlffl  wad  speikk  hooLy  ud  Urly  1 
"ooh md *-■-■-  -—-—■■-■-■-- 

endolM, 
WllKt  OoH  It  'vail  to  C17  hoolf  u 


Boolj  tod  Urlf,  booly  ud  fktilT; 
m  J  bn«tta  to  aj  tuoly  And  buHj  1 

Ireland  almost  all  our  late,  or  presentj  poets  are  of  the 

profession ;  we  know  of  no  medical  mao  since  Drennan'a 

jho  bas  been  worthy  of  the  "  honorable"  name.     In  Scot- 

howerer,  the  doctors  remember  that  ApoUo  knew  some- 

of  physic,  and  like  trne  worshippers,  follow  the  example 

:  {^.     Macniah  and  Moir,  two  of  the  literary  children 

rittopher  North,  were   physician!>.     Macnish  was  bora 

inderson's  Court,  Jamaica-street,  Glasgow,  on  the  15th 

f  February,  1S02.     His  father  was   of  some  position 

leneral  practitioner,  and  intending  that  Bobert  should 

the  same  profession,  sent  him,  in  his  ^hth  year,  to  a  school 

milton,  kept  by  the  Ber.  Alexander  Easton ;  and  here,  aU 

1  noted  for  his  inqniiiDg  mind  and  great  anxiety  for  ex- 

!  reading,  be  was  not  remarkable  as  a  proficient  in  classics, 

he  always  considered  secondary  accompliahments,  be- 

l,  with  Sydney  Smith,  that  we  have  in  our  schools  "  too 

Latin  and  Greek."     By  a  rule  of  the  Scotch  colleges  the 

laniier  in  which  pupilage  in  them  can  be  abridged  is  by 

iprenticeship  of  three  years  to  some  master  in  that  pro- 

1  to  which  the  youth  seems  inclined  to  devote  himself. 

sh  was,  accordingly,  bound  to  his  grandfather,  who  had 

I  in  Glasgow  as  a  sn^eon  after  returning  from  a  long 

ice  and  practice  in  the  island  of  Antigua.     By  this 

■glared  to  undergo   his   examination 

his  eighteenth  year  he  obtained,  from 

)W,  the  degree  of  Maguter  Ckirurgia. 

:h,  and  became  an  assistant  to  Doctor 

Vhe  General  View  of  the  County  of 

jliteen  months  passed  there  he  labored 

y  doctor,  but  found  time,  amidst  such 

clared  to  be  far  more  harassing  in  its 

lan  the  twrdships  and  difBculties  of  the 

lismostableandmostinterestingj^nn/o. 

ioth  edition  of  which  now  lies  before  us. 


1L4  TUB  IRISH  QUiATIKLT  KBVIKW. 

He  alao,  whilst  residing  in  CI 
mind  with  all  the  charms  of 
Moore,  and  Southey,  wrote  a 
the  style  of  the  Light  of  tl 
Journal  contributed  many  pot 
these  the  folbwing  is  the  beat 


'Thy  propbet  un^  >0>lii  renaw  7 
Wbo  may  noil  the  puud  nnln  ? 
Wikc,  Hup  at  Stlmi,  vnka  ifiio  I 

Duened  qiwcD  of  PalestliK. 
WhU  peerlcu  beul)-  one*  wu  Uiina. 
En  on  tliT  RUeljr  tnireu  cun 
Hh  wnth  of  the  Avenger-i  awnc  t 
Th;  diadem  wki  pluvd  upon 


ig  lutre  of  tlif  brow. 


Dnsned  dtr  of  tfa>  Lord. 
Wtio  hcjHil  tne  echo  of  hli  wi 
To  dAX  the  irlcUm  at  Che  Bht 
Of  the  IhtUIMb  hu  tblne. 
And  ipceBd  ttae  pomp  of  Bcri 
BelMa  Uh  Kuler  of  the  Sklu 
B«t  BOW  tbo  berp  U  >U  mtti 


In  the  year  1SS5  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Fac 
of  Fbysiciacs  and  Surgeona  of  Glasgow,  aud,  aa  his  ioaug 
thesis,  presented  his  Etsat/  on  the  Anatomy  of  Sntnkeni 
prepared,  as  already  stated,  whilst  he  resided  in  Clyth. 

In  May,  1826,  he  first  became  a  contributor  to  Blach^ 
and  at  page  511  of  the  number  for  that  month  appears 
tole,  l^e  Metemptychotit,  by  a  Modem  Pyliagorean — in 
same  number  there  is  a  paper  from  poor  Moir,  entitled 
Barley  Fever,  Our  readers  may  remember  that  Wilt 
*  The  uideat  Fenepolu,— now  id  rain*. 
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[inn  introduced  himself  to  Blaeheoed  under  the  signature 
lb  T^ckett  Scott,*  in  like  manner  Macnish,  having  bor- 
d  a  friend's  name  with  the  friend's  concurrence,  introduced 
elf  as  Mackay  Gordon.  "When  thus  enrolled  amongst 
heonFt  staff,  he  continued  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 
red  contributors;  under  his  nom  de  plume,  TAe  Modem 
agorean,  he  wrote  tales  and  poems,  I'or  the  Glasgow 
iher,  M'Phen,  he  wrote  The  Book  of  Aphoritsa  in  the 
of  Magiun's  Maxiwu  of  Sir  Morgan  CfDoherii/,  and  his 
omjf  of  Sleep,  a  most  ingenious  physiological  essay.  As 
cimen  of  his  poetic  style,  in  various  phases,  we  insert  the 
i-ing:— 

THE  LOVEE-a  SECBET. 


Hiqw  long  hltll  puied  n 
Tot  me  bat  booUHS  ]o¥«- 


kU  wtthlu  lU  lUeDt  aia 

YXON  IS  FALLEN. 

Qun  of  ttw  golden  eut  I  uDur 

Aou  (boo'It.  Anyri*')  momliia  itu ; 
nil  Ood,  by  rtabieoDs  ug«  drTven, 
Expcird  tliM  from  Iky  plice  Id  HcaTen. 
For  OUm  mfl  ti*»cheronj  tu  Iby  ■■•/. 
Uka  immpT  UobU  Uut  laid  utnr ; 
And  o'or  Um  iplindoiir  o<  thj  nuiw 
Boird  muif  ■  dond  of  aln  uid  ihun*. 

r  KtvtBw.  No.  7,  Vol.  Ilr,  p.  389. 
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F«  «•«  taltlijr  tilmalj  ^aiam, 


Hacnish  was  fond  of  a 
started  a  clab,  every  memb 
width,  measured  roond  tb 
althoagb  not  bj  any  mei 
writea  of  him,  "  althoogh  t 
prompted  the  circolation  ol 
in  the  riigfateat  degree  nndt 
enjoyed  a  jovial  evening  wil 
The  next  ia  qnite  worthy  of 


Who  CWA  ft  potito  for  3o3aa  or  PUta^ 
TlHiaa  doll  pbOoBphlciil  psduu  of  torI 
A  ^ug  iCgood  SlnfD  ti  iHtMr,  b]' Jingo ! 
TluD  kO  uwlr  Auti  BrlDgs,  thfdr  wUiloo 


d  fur  Ui  bMnd    t 


3T  CTlp^B,    tbftT«^l  DOD^I 


For  who  ana  *  potato  IDr  Sotoa  or  Plito. 
TlioH  doll  phllonphJaJ  dIudIh  of  yon} 
Bnl  AiiKiMn Ibe JcwtI  betook  tohktgrofL 
VoUnc  on  u  Incaiiibnuice,  ud  ultdom  ■ 


^1  tlpUng  tbo  Jonim  ud  ^^^^F  oa 
Ekcb  daj  to  got  ma^sr  ^  Lotfit 
Or  choor-  vritb  good  toddx  tbe  miL 
And  T1199  wltli  dnQ  ikub  ml  Hlirle 


If  HD^t  ibould  perplex  n 


Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  in  the  year  IS 
very  severe  and  fatal  influenza  afflicted  these  kingd^ns,* 
Macnish  fell  a  victim  to  it  on  the  16th  day  of  .ranuary,  183 
the  35th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  grounds  0 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Glasgow.  His  memoir  was  vrii 
and  his  poems  were  prepared  for  publication  in  the  year  1! 

*  For  a  verj  intenatuifc  aocoant  or  this  particnlar  epidemic  ■ 
hlitory  of  the  iKbcstc  genenllj,  lee  HoUnnd't  Medical  NotMuid  R 
I«ctiona,  p.  163. 


TBI  HARP  or  THE  HOBXH. 


lis  old  friend  Moir,  to  whose  poems,  after  the  insertion  of 
bllowiDgfrom  Maoiish's  pen,  we  pass  : — 


W«pi  o'er  Che  nmanl  (tone. 

To  Md  Um  blgiflu- itut, 

Unrbullnigsl  fmrn  Itt  ihiiru^ 
And  tlullJ  the  QnJTenng  brnt 

With  plCj'i  men,  un  thine. 

On  xepbTr'i  imber  wlngit 

Like  [Mne  dwn  Pijclie  boIM, 


ttunuce  and  hlgb-Kdl'd  Lot*. 


JcUftL 


With  kll  tlut  NMnre'i  tin 
Cu  Imd  to  pollih'd  An. 

Be  ttrlkee  big  ^nceful  Ijn 
To  UuiU  or  nrm  UwltMirt 


Muldu.  nhoH  drem  neU, 

WoTklnf  In  ptla  moonlight^ 
From  Sapcntltlon'i  cell 


InTolTed  In  pnll  of  gloom, 

He  hunil^,  irttli  fooCRepi  Ireed, 
Tlie  Diurdenr^i  mldalfht  Umt^ 

And  cslla  npOD  the  deed. 

27 


Shan  bts  iby  m 

Of  Kuan,  &n  Ikr  mc. 


Ob  et«f7  geoUet  B 


David  Macbeth  Moir,  the  we 
Slacktoood,  whose  memoir  has 
poetical  works  have  been  edib 
Mosselbnrgh  on  the  5th  dav  of 
cated  at  the  grammar  schocM  of 
as  Mr.  Aird  states,  duriog  bis 
school,  Latin,  Greek,  Trench,  i 
Mr.  Tajlor,  "  a  perfect  model  i 
In  bis  thirteenth  year  he  was 
Stewart,  a  medical  practitioner 
fifteenth  year  wrote  his  first  \ 
wards,  two  prose  essays  of  his  ap] 
a  serial  published  in  Haddington 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  for  the 
lege ;  be  walked  from  Musselbu 
day  morning,  and  returned  erei 
pose  of  spending  the  Sabbath  n 
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it  all  hia  pocket- 
inbargh  Theatre 
md  the  only  re- 
inal  visit  to  the 
;  the  acting   of 

£ean.     In   his 

a  anrgeon ;  tfait 
tHj  intended  for 
of  Waterloo  had 

his  fether  died 
lecame  a  partner 
le  resided  to  the 
lan  of  some  in- 

the  time  of  her 
her  aeventj-fifth 

the  design  and 
t  very  early  con- 

of  many  of  hia 

Tie  Eve  of  St. 
louiing,  he  is,  in 
ST  1827  he  was 
1,  they  were  soon 
im  an  improved 

)er,  1824,  Moit 
Sfantie  Wauch. 
^,  and  we  are 
rhat,  as  Mr.  Aird 
nd  and  Araerioi 
humonr — giving 
fame  as  a  novet 
,  and  true  is  the 
e  face  of  Scottish 
ely  missed  those 
ter  and  manners, 
Mantie  Wanch. 
,ure.  What  an 
gosaipping,  sil- 
ion,  and  good 
irith  no  violent 
Kautifolly  blent 
8  a  aniqne  hero 
Salt's  best  Scotch 
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novels  w«  find  oharaoteis  of  the  same  pairky  class  with 
MoMiie;  but  Mande  beats  them  all  in  eompaoiDeflB  and 
completeness^  and  has  elevations  of  ideality  about  him  vfaieh 
Gait  conld  not  roach.  The  immortal  tailor  xemains  an  otig* 
inal/' 

In  June^  1829,  Moir  was  mamed  to  Miss  Ckiherine 
E.  Bell,  of  Leith.  *'  The  match  was  one  of  the  poieBt  bve 
on  both  sides ;  and  to  both  parties  now  united  it  proved  the 
crowning  blessing  of  their  me"  Presenting  some  gifts  to 
his  wife,  just  before  tlieir  marriage,  he  aceompanied  than 
with  the  following  lines : — 

"  Accent  these  trifles,  lovely  and  beloved  ; 
And  naply,  in  the  days  of  future  years. 
While  the  far  past  to  memory  reappears^ 
Thou  may*st  retrace  these  tabletSj  not  unmoved, 
Catherine !  whose  holy  constancy  was  proved 
By  idl  that  deepest  tries,  and  most  eaaears." 

From  this  period,  to  the  year  1832,  Moir  and  Macnish  were 
contribators  to  the  Edinburgh  Liierafy  Oazette,  and  to  Fra^ 
se/s  Magazine.    So  highly,  indeed,  were  Moires  contribntions 
prized  by  the  proprietors  of  the  former,  that  they  presented 
to  him  a   handsome  silver  jng,  as  a  token   of  gratitude. 
Moir  was  always  attentive  to  his  professional  duties,  and  from 
his  reading  and  observation  he  was  enabled  to  prepare  and 
publish  his   Outlines  of  the  Ancient  History  cf  Medicine ; 
Being  a  Fietv  of  the  Progress  of  the  Healing  Art  among  the 
Egyptians^  OreekSj  Jionmns,  and  Arabians.     This  woi^  was 
originally  intended  for  publication  in  Golbum  and  Bentky's 
National  Library;  but  it,  like  Planch^'s  History  of  Brihsh 
Costume^yfdA  thrown  upon  the  author's  hands,  through  the  unwil- 
lingness, or  through  the  inability  of  the  publisher  to  bring  itout 
Moir's  poems  are  only  to  be  found  in  Blackwood*s  Maganne^ 
or  in  the  two  volumes  now  before  us ;  but  his  life  was  not  a 
lazy  literary  one.     He  worked  continuafiy  as  if  he  were  merely 
a  machine,  in  fact,  a  species  of  animated  pill  roQer.    But  when 
the  day^s  toil  was  concluded  he  felt  hunself  his  own  master, 
and  experienced  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  he  had,  by  the 
labor  of  the  day,  acquired  a  right  to  devote  his  evening  leisure 
to  literature.     In  January,  1848,  he  wrote  to  David  Veader: — 
"  In  early  youth  I  had  many  aspiring  feelings  to  dedicate  my 
life  to  literature,  and  to  literature  alone ;  but  I  thank  God — 
seeing  what  I  have  seen  in  Gait,  in  Hogg,  in  Hood,  and  other 
friends — ^that  I  had  resolution  to  resolve  on  a  profession,  and 
to  make  poetry  my  crutch,  and  not  my  staff.    I  have,  in  con- 
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sequeneei  lost  Ae  naoM  which,  probably,  with  due  exertion  I 
nught  have  acquired ;  but  I  have  gained  many  domestic  bless- 
11^  which  more  than  counterbalance  it,  and  I  can  yet  turn  to 
mj  pen,  in  my  short  intervals  of  occasional  relaxation,  with  as 
mQch  zest  as  in  my  days  of  romantic  adolescence/'  He  was 
empbyed  by  Blackwood  to  edit  the  seven  volume,  and  after- 
wards the  one  volume,  editions  of  Mrs.  Heman's  Works;  and 
tloB  ooonpation,  with  his  professional  duties  and  his  occasional 
poem8,  filled  up  completely  all  his  leisure  hours.  Knowing 
that  he  was  a  poet,  and  one  too  of  a  very  high  order,  he  never 
forgot  his  duties  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  He  was  always 
ready  and  willing  to  undertake,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  the  offices 
imposed  upon  laymen  by  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  in  his 
home  life  he  was  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  and  the  man. 
Mr.  Aird  gives  the  following  extract,  descriptive  of  Moires 
hoffle  life,  from  a  letter  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Moir  : — 

**Me  tlwBjB  took  booka  with  him  to  read  in  his  carriage,  when  he 
bad  any  disUiice  to  go.    An  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon  was  also* 
i^poaaible,  devoted  to  reading.    By  this  means  be  left  himself  mora 
time  for  composition  in  the  evening.  After  dinner  the  younger  children 
iiong  about  his  chalr^  their  arms  about  his  neck,  and  he  amused  them 
▼itfa  some  funny  story,  or  puzzled  them  with  some  curious  '  guess.' 
The  youngsters  were  then  sent  away,  and  the  conversation  took  a 
oiore  serious  turn :  new  books  were  discussed,  new  paintings  and  en- 
gnivings  vere  criticised^  public  affairs  were  touched  on.  He  then  went 
to  his  library,  and  there  wrote,  unless  called  out  professionally,  until 
nine  o'clock.     At  that  hour  precisely,  the  bell  rune  for  family  wor- 
ship.   Tbia  he  conducted,  with  his  assembled  hous^old,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  reverential  manner.    After  supper,  he  usually  took  an- 
other hour  or  two  at  his  desk  before  retirmg  to  rest.    David  always 
appeared  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  a  '  home*  man.     Every  thing  about 
his  home  was  dear  to  him.     Without  alluding  to  his  great  love  for 
his  wife  and  children,  his  house,  his  garden,  nay,  every  tree  in  it, 
seemed  to  have  for  him  an  affectionate  interest.     The  very  goose- 
l>an7.busbcfi  bad  each  its  little  history.     '  This  one,'  he  would  say  to 
me,  •  was  planted  by  poor  Charlie — all  these  smaller  ones  were  slips 
taken  from  it ;  that  one  there  was  wee  Willie's,*  and  so  on — every 
spot  bearing  some  secret  charm  for  him,  every  shrub  and  flower 
having  Its  own  place  in  the  home  affections :  they  all  '  took  root  in 
love.'  There  was  tio  end  of  his  pains  taking  in  trying  to  benefit  a  friend* 
Letters  were  written-->personal  application  was  made — no  stone  was 
left  untomedi  when  the  object  was  good,  and  the  person  to  be  helped 
worthy.    Unreservedly  did  he  ask  tor  others  what  his  sensitive  na- 
ture would  have  shrunk  from  asking  for  himself." 

From    such  a  mind  as    thia   the   jyiowing    lines^    de- 
Kriptive  of  Tifi  Birth  of  the  Flowers,  must  seem,  beautiful 
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as  tbey  are,  in  perfect  keepi 
the  Air,  and  theu  describes 
floFsl  beauty : — 

bci  cooMnot  gue  on  ihipe  M  bright. 


Opim  tka  buttng  tiz  parftuncs 

BwteUr  tbu  thoulit^i  ImukDlnn  ( 
And  M «Kh  •UtotbiDl  or  gnos, 
TlM  DmoKT'i  nptnnd  qrs  Mutd  Ina 
0'M'  nchdrlluui  Uic  pneoct'i  phmni) 

Ai  If  from  oat  Elyiltuii'i  tiowers, 
Fnm  brlgtiteat  gaU  to  Aeont  btB*. 
motWHns  of  erciT  fdnn  ud  biu 

VMnlf  vonld  hnmu  wonli  antty 


The  succeeding  extract  d 
at  the  word  of  the  Spirit  :- 


From  Dni  hot  Inn,  ih«  tattWd  round 

Scuttu  uid  iiffrmii,  pinki  ud  blnea 
And  «w'd  wltb  UtIu  genu  the  gromtd. 
The  ro«  to  sutem  pUnl  aha  gnnj 
Thslfljrto  tin  wHtRB  nn; 
Tlw  TlolBt  Id  tin  natb  1  udlUth 
Tlu  tlilitle  to  the  birdy  north. 
Then,  In  Irlnmphant  oeatMr, 
Qlnclng  KTOM  "Ide  earth  her  ejre, 
She  flanE  Bhcoid  her  unu  In  ilr, 
And  d4ldM  iiifMig  up  eTerjwhore  [ 

"  And  lot  then  ha"— dun  mig  of  binli 
HarmonlounMT^  tWH  Ibu  Mt  vordl 


Fair  In  It*  hllli  ud  nUeri,  Ur 

In  jioTei,  smi  gladM,  «na  IbnM  born 
The  Genu  crT  (he  tarih  mnd  nlr 
HiTe  UTlib'd  their  heat  DtTerlngt  tbo*  i 
And  mine  1  now   have  bnnght   ]a 


At  the  celebnited  Burns  Festival  held  in  1844,  at  Ajr, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  guests,  and,  in  honor  ( 
greatest  poet  of  Sootland,  wrote  the  lines  which  we  shall  jo»( 


THs  IBUB  uniBimLs  leznET. 


We  have  aire* 
contribuled  b;  ] 
priacipal  poems 
about  all  his  life 
anxietyto  serre  b 

ed  in  the  sentiment — "  I  wish  to  live  not  one  mi 
longer  than  I  can  serre  mj  kind."  He  was  only  s  coi 
doctor,  but  he  foUowed  Ms  profession  for  bread,  whilsi 
heart  yearned  after  the  poet's  life.  There  is  a  moral  i: 
this,  and  it  is,  that  from  hia  m^Qoir  we  may  learn  bow  I 
is  a  patient,  cheerful,  endurance, — an  honMt  martjrdoi 
feehng  to  duty  and  to  right,  more  noble,  perhaps,  in  its  ( 
glory  before  the  Almighty,  than  the  fame  of  him  over  w 
grave  the  banner  of  a  people  may  float,  the  cannon-thu 
roll,  or  above  whose  tomb  a  nation's  voic«  may  shout — "  1 
Sleeps  a  Hero."  Moir  died  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  July,  1; 
He  was  buried  on  the  10th  of  July,  in  the  chnrchyan 
Inveresk.  The  Town  Ooonoil  of  Musselbni^b,  the  Pro 
and  Magistrates,  and  the  Kirk-Session  of  InvereBk  atten 
His  old  literary  friends  were  also  there — Wilson,  Ali 
Chriatison,  Aytoun,  the  Blackwoods,  fiobert  Chambeis,  : 
indeed,  all  whom  a  literary  Scotsman  could  desire  sbi 
follow  bis  hearse. 

With  the  Bucceeding  lines  we  close  our  notice  of  Moii 

THE  CHILD'S  BURIAL  IN  SPBIKG. 


m  umrdi  wetfHnf  bun  the  ikpn*  JunJd 
m  tlM  gtnUe  hclgbt,  Utt  t  map  in  >1(lit,  I 


Fnm  ^  gtnUe  hclgbt,  Utt  t  map  in  >1(iit,  IbedswnNdmunliT'*.'. 


THI  IBItH  QDUtRStT  fttVIIW. 


out  thi 
one  in 
few  fin 

nobly 
precial 
entire 


Aloft  he  tuiiMd  In  middlt  iiliUkt  UcMI  tot  U*  JtVf, 

Sawing  the  Sjiiiui  itUdWMn  wlUi  mmj  ■  r^yEi  f"*  • 

ThU  br  b*d  poibcdllia  Modem  tMb.  *ad  v*«!itA  nD  Ua  ret|n : 

WIUi  Mwninf  plnton  Uut  ontlew  tin  PronbM'*  wlDfsd  (iMd, 
Id  prida  Ihnm^Hnit  tfe*  dHsrt  boBidi  ba  M  lb*  fhrnw  tint ; 
BntpnniderretbiitainiBd  alone  endnaid  on  Titer  hlU, 
Vnui  Moni  u  kf  tbe  Anb  iwordi  lud  IttUa  bdped  Ue  win : 

With  aconi  be  loulLeit  to  na  inj,  ud  left  Ltulr  tnln  to  dkc. 


And  Uehl  o'ertoved  hi 


«de  ill  world]  u  Qsd'i  Belond  be 
aine  oer  ibe  Fiend,  mi  raUed  hli  nanled  I) 


Wllb  wlBg  OM  nrtpped  the  den  end  li 
Down  orer  lUgr'a  traea  ha  whirled  hli 

u  ■hadDny  earth  ba  BackRl  hii 


He  u»  a  fbno  or  Abla  low  diUng  Id  the  diut; 
The  foel  were  tbalned,  ud  amuw  thrUl«d  thnn^ont  tha  ■ 
The  Idol,  uid  the  Idol'i  pilaat  he  hailed  itpea  tba  rarthi 
And  arerrilanry  Ihatbttnt*  wild  paaMou  to  tbe  Mnh. 
All  (Ormi  of  homao  wIckedDeai  vera  pillHa  of  bla  ftnc 
AH  ai»nd»  of  homan  mUM?  Ui  Uog^'a  Isad  aadatan. 


TBX  BUX  01  TtU  MOKIH. 


EnJIiH  o'M  Um  TOiuded  ivtfa  lolB  ba  rods  with  Hl^t. 
m, aaiw > or  <b« umddea  top «t  AlukHli  Uch ulirliui, 

nr  laa  bit  Olgbt  tnm  tttj  tlnaftb  tkia  imnd  iiDcoairieTsd  w 
IttHabta  i&Bi  bit  utln  tnaffb,  ud  apoUl  ih*  hdrlH' 


Qslek  atful  riHmi  cuna  o'er  hU  tlkH*  Mack  wUh  the  Uumder-Mr^iH  i 
Ukt  on  of  luild  dutauK  wen  hii  Ainbvd'*  ifaida  Bid  H^t, 
LU  lif  mna  br  ToieiBlc  In,  and  itivirod  irltli  wndu  tt  nltfil. 


Uki  misani  uU  vtmn  iDld  giuwi  rtpe,  ion  glounj  hu  fOrcbMd  abed. 

nndiroM;  (null 'math  hlinMUiwketirvndilTni  great  drUU  oraDVi 
IA(  boirj  hatr  fia>  off  M*  bnd  dl  while  doodi  itrennlng  go ; 
TlH  piUy-  idMwaodi  Ihr  bBaA  mnd  nrgUg  llko  ■  h; 
From  out  tbdr  Ufa  liio  ttMlm  woItoi  cam  bowling  awfdllf . 
Bu  now  upon  aa  In  |ln»d  loA  wnnljr  Mh,  hs  lout, 
Rli  ipiilt  beadka  o(  tbt  •torn  tbat  ronnd  aboDl  blm  went. 


In  utoTO^i  J07  bH  f£lt  fnmb  olf  hC  blow  on  bij  flory  nui ; 
Id  proud  Bo^M  be  (bngtit  anow  hli  eartf  haploi*  wars ; 
fnm  humu  miHrr  laMly  aoon*  bU  HaUa  yet  would  fin* 
AbopaM  blaH  «w  pliB  of  Oad,  iBdcbKk  iweet  Hcrcr'abiw; 
An  endleai  Una  of  tatiira  Ten  wm  Iteni  Despalr'a  contnl; 
tai  deep  tbeao  nuKer  PiualaDi  wota  Iha  tempest  at  bli  sodL 


blm  nae,  trm  PhMoh'i  strUk,  like  apraj-clond  from  the  derp, 

r,  not  (b*  Cbanb's  soft  and  ganir  mi  of  ileep, 

■ooB'a  breatbleai  thmder-dODd,  of  snlcrj  amotherod  ^eain  ; 


Id  TWon  he  waa  bwaa  away,  where  Lethc'i  sllpperj  waio 
Creep*  Uka  a  black  and  iblnbw  make  Inlo  a  silent  care — 
AphaofstUlwidplMiindUtB:  Its  roof  wu  ebon  air. 


The  lofty  cedar  cm  On  hlDi  by  Tlewleai  stafnu  wi 
Id  drowey  heaps  al  feathon  lunk.  all  fowla  ibat  flj 


0»  Idtlia'a  ibara ;  dull  aUdfaig  by  bar  eleeny  ws 
O'er  clllOB  of  bnpctlal  BioBe,  aiid  atyM  el  end) 
The  lUeot  ilTer  ilawly  CTHpa,  and  Mis  tMn  «l 
TUs  la  the  place  o(  Ood'i  Firm  Wraih— ttn  diu 
Earth  mantd-'^tbc  wo«o(  kFWar  RfC— vblMoa 


THE  1BI3H  QUABTBRLT  KBVIKV. 

EauiajairtoblmttiMiiiaindoariRsldl  fn-lwttininM 

*  bonU  pill  irf  grin  iM  hoOo 
tlaotandlUi  ozKr  Id  ytitmti 
M  ba'tlnmA,  when  fluid  Me ' 


Fu  off.  npon  tha  fln-banl 


Till. llko •nd'bewtMtrea iB^i,  tba oia  wen KvtbbMo'i 
High  Li  the  unn  npola  o'w  lU  wen  anr  koird 

The  mniiertag  Man*  of  Wntk  tlut  kit  Cbelr  coming  fa 


O'er  tolt  ind 

Throngh  klDgdonu  of  (Drioni  i^, , .„  ^^, 

ral  down,  whan  fmt  ol  blUi  mlgit  bB,  be  tiy  «  Lib 
Of  itiU  nd  flro — n  mDllaD  ptete  nf  terror " 


The  awful  nUi  of  liiatowi  KKUUl  nlatat 
Bat  nerer  tiolj  UfTit  hath  touched  moal 
TU  Dm  the  ere'i  hnUdovd  mate  that  f 
And  make  nlght'i  thkk  hUsd  pmnua  U 

Ko  lootlT  har^  comai  lo  harp  Kina  ^#^ 


B  HARP  or  THl  NOKTH. 


onlilwi  baitftrtbtbimluilMM 

«  wUofa  Buki  tka  tnianul  £«it  I 


1  bta  dnlliiig' 

ride  ana  tbe  lamput- 
Unmidt,  tmiA  ugrr  16 
UilckktlhenbUI  ■ 


m  mtthedotid  to  iruh  Vtifctmitla: 
■  Id  whs,  Uie  nobtot  of  thy  rK« : 
od  «f  I^ire,  Kiid  fell  iluU  yet  b«  itell, 
l^nM  iBd  ilattam  Hwo  ikalt  dvdL 

1 'nUn  iMna  ud  riU>  br  froa  thU  tDRU  kHi, 

1  »ft  wlilw  llgU  irlUi  Una  Hid  prtau  rtcoid, 
IT  bigh  In  UlH  ufw  th«  hSli  of  Q«L" 

I  ChaniV*  naee,  cf  nnat  iltotlDB  ttall. 

u  Uit  FlMHt  u  frani  m  mi^tj  blov, 

OB  tail  wlBf  bk  woBtal  •tnngth  Ui  kDS*  i 

lOlBt  ot  tacaria  to  know  hli  dnsn  irlghL 


THK  lUSH  QU^TBBLI  KBVIKW. 


Ab  another  specimen  of  Mr.  Aird's  power,  we  insert 
Swal/oK,  a  song  from  bis  Wordsvorthian  poem,  Frank 
mm.  It  is  so  very  beantifulj  tbat  we  regret  it  is  not  i 
generally  known : — 


■11  nibbling  go  QpoD  tht  fpTTi^  hlHsL 
»  Italy  soodE.  ud  blrda.  ud  tMbblloi  rll 
•willow,  bj-  001  moniliig  lutkc  bmii, 
wbcn  N'Aiorv  Uda  hrlgbt  ^ya  be  i^  rtwt 


^  It  gliLncu  lo  tbj  boaDm'd  aUvery 
!ut  brougbt  tfaH  back 


tot  Ian  thf  joung,  where  tbou  but  ittfiuift  ab 
0 ;  »U  thj  life')  one  pleuul  hmm  lo  God  who 
Abd  glTct  to  ttae^  a'er  tud  ind  hi,  the  nnuhli 


•ati  HAtP  Ot  THR  NOITH. 


4S1 


Mr.  Aird  has  vritten  a  vaj  eloqaent  and  admirable  prose 
ti,  entitled  BeUgiotu  (AaraeUrittict ;  bat  we  must  con- 
1^  our  Dotice  bj  presentio^  the  following  :  the  thoughts 
bodied  in  it  have,  with  then  holy  sorrow,  saddened  many  a 

uj  heart;— 

tnr  MOTHER'S  QKAVE. 


thljrdi 


1ft  Avm  th«  fdrgetf ul  ^nn 
lUTfi  tlKiDglit  of  >J1  th J  fare, 


U  tbee  vhfTt  r*^  joatb  hu  been, 
ni9  fast,  vl  gloriu  iKn ; 
U  tbt*  tS  mj  yoaUl  bu  doaa. 


■jMir 

br  voTi^  ui 


voold  wBdfl  111)'  diuty  grmv*, 


ly  tare,  with  (hlTertng  {ttia. 


rU^bau 


thy  bofom  grew 


Prom  mom  UU  (Mr-ltght,  year  by  yi 
For  me  tby  imlle  repaid  thy  tear; 
And  few  fcT  ma,  onil  mi  rcpnjDt 
Wben  once  I  iMifi  to  auod  •loaf  I 

My  pnnlAhmeoL  tlut  1  wu  tax 
"Whta  Cod  aalaoanl  iby  weary  alar  I 

And  I  wu  In  tby  dream  at  dat2i ; 
And  well  T  know  wbat  nlaad  thy  he 


My  banita  (or  tU>  (bnU  nl 


Slull  »e'«[  vnMad  thy  gta<e  t^HB. 
Nor  let  tb»  Dj.  tba  light  to  aaT^ 
Nor  let  the.  BP 10  be  with  ma  1 

Tat  iwaat  thy  lut  from  can  and  Mrift, 

And  many  yitDt  tbat  hurt  thy  lllk  i 
mm  to  Iby  OBl-«>d  blame  Ibv  ■»_ 

Tboo  (kd,  wtib  Joy  beytmd  aU  ytan, 
FID  np  the  cbanoeli  crfber  t«ui  !- 

Thou  car'al  not  now  IOt  loft  atUi^ 
Vet  wilt  Itaaa  hear  my  aoul*  ilealn; 

01  bA  thlilmrtlM  moaanm^ 

[r.  Aird  to  onr  readers,  we 
oiKnion  expressed  by  Motrj  iu 
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his  Life  of  Dr.  M 
of  this  age  has  I 
In  his  'Devil's 
the  most  magnif 
Demoniac,'  thei 
conjoined  with  a 
mind  as  one  of  i 

Mr.  William . 
CavalUrt,  is  Pre 
University  of  E 
but  resembling, 
than  Man  Fair) 
contribntoT  to  B 
books,  or  smash 
Co.,  be  is  inii 
something  betw( 
genuine  Scotch 
recklessness,  his 
or  of  Matuie  W< 
v&y  mania,  his 
was  contribating 
papers,  entitled . 
nnder  the  nom 

also  wrote,  conjointly  with  Theodore  Martin — Helen  Fat 
husband — TAe  Booi  of  Comic  Ballads.  Some  few  years  : 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Professor  Wilson  ;  and  it  is  i 
than  probable  he  may  succeed  him  as  the  Editor  of  that 
gazine,  to  which  JfortA  has  been  so  long  a  glory.  Wlit 
Aytoun  can  ever  write  a  Noctei  eqnal  to  those  of  his  &t 
in-law  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  will  not  speculate, 
possesses,  however,  rigor  of  style,  brilliancy  of  fancT, 
depth  of  genuine  humor  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  ana,  1 
hitting  as  Chrittopher'i  attacks  on  his  political  oppon 
were,  we  have  more  than  sufficient  evidence  before  us  to  p 
that  Aytonn  is  able,  and  willing,  to  strike  as  stoutly  in 
cause  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  against  those  who  1 
been,  as  Kob  Koy  said  of  the  Justice  Warrants,  "  the  plsgn 
Scotland  for  these  hundred  years." 

To  the  great  body  of  readers  Mr.  Aytoun  is  best  knowi 
his  Layi  of  the  ScoUi»h  Cavalierg.  There  is,  however, 
exquisite  poem,  to  which  we  think  sufficient  praise  has  not  b 
awarded.     Tennyson's  Locttley  Hall,  The  Miller'i  Jhfi 


OF  THB  NOKTH. 


1  landed  ag&in  and  again ;  bnt,  in 
Flotoer  ia  far  more  exquisite,  and 
ly  of  these  jnst  named : — 


ttlEDFLOWEfi. 


'Ui  Hd  lo  U*  and  reckon 
Ul  tiM  Aili  or  hded  voDtli, 
I  tha  Towi  thiit  we  baQcTed  I 


Bt  ID  Idle  ttioD^t  of  aOVe, 

Soeii  M  tfane  vaj  knit  togetlier  ; 

Hot  Uw  brokAD  ehoni  cJ  LUb  I 

Kept  uMbec'*  Una  ud  tuM 
HmtL  Uut  Undnd  kn  Ilia  iptlDC-tMa, 
Look  mrouiid  Uwg  In  Ihe  DOani 


Where  ue  tber  vbo  gsra  tbe  Impolw 
To  U17  eullut  IhoDflit  ud  Bow! 
Dok  uDDnd  the  rolned  ganlea— 


eekthe  Urth-pliM  of  tbe  Hlf, 
Purer  to  Ibe  Injfata  dreun 

luD  tbe  goldoD  cupe  of  EdeD, 
FloMlug  00 IM  iliimlKroiii  nm 


She,  Uw  nableat,  blTBrt,  ben : 


Wltb  Uie  radlnl  Ui 

WuMe  OBt  In  ipnT  axd  Uileket, 
Ut  uJTleelir  woodluid  aebo 


THE  lEISH  QUASTEBLY  AKVIBW, 


Eja  of  dcepHt  Tlol* 
Wlibthaldntlui 

Wlih  ttM  ■neruc 


And  I  bold  Uu  loiM  befon  htr. 

Pnr  UiM,  UiMbU  SIT  plla^f. 
Soraralfn  of  mr  ntU  ut  tlwal 


0  aj  Ami  *Dd  («all>  Ud^  1 
Let  ma  itBir  tlMa  iD  mjr  pala, 

En  ihg  null  Uwt  laU  wo*  jfiniBd 


LoT«  hMb  tomd  ma  to  Uiaa.  Udj  t 

Stoea  ttia  wall  ramaialMml  daj' 
Whan  I  Ont  beiidd  Um  tondnt 


When  >  loir  and  1010010  mnalc 

Floated  Umosh  Iha  tutenlnc  grora. 
And  tba  (bjoatJa'i  Hag  mi  sUencad, 


Wbeo  bninond  bcBot;  cnansd 
All  ltd  ebamv  to  mortkl  alsbv 

And  the  an  of  wonhlp  Msmled 
Wltb  the  tlirobUoi  o[  delight. 


TnmbUne  to  th«  FlIfTglu  dall, 
Eren  «■>  mr  mil  and  b^ng 
Owned  Iha  magic  «(  the  ipell ; 


Ttaoo  wen  itlll  the  I*dy  Flm 

In  bar  mnrniug  (itb  ol  blun ; 
When  thiw  wen  wu  Ughi  lad  ^of^ 


What  a  load  ni  ivapt  away 

Wbal  a  nrld  of  doobl  and  dai 
Faded  In  tha  dawnbig  dajrl 


Uka  the  wnndRfT  of  aa  danrt. 

Whan.  icRiaa  Ibe  draar/  aasd, 

BnatJiea  the  perfmne  flvm  the  tiilrl 


Wbm  afar  be  aeei  thepafao-tr 
«  -     ■--  cbe  lonalr  Welti 

(he  pleuani  ttiUa 


Of  the  dlMaot  en 


Thou  wan  Owra  wttk  v(M  and  wijc 
With  tbr  anile  ao  pnlT  «wM({ 

And  IIbM  mr  bMit  Mra*  thM^ 
Uld  It,  daiUngI  atlhj  tML— 


Aal  nav  reeaH  joor  tone  I 
Of  ■  paadoD  crtHtad  and  fmr 


M.  irkca  in  inHind  bigloinf 
Efsn  ibiMM  1  mlw  « i^uun 
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E«  tbsT  l^d  Iha  turf  iborg  tb«, 
And  Oijr  ^Irit  n«  lo  God. 


inrtlbinit>kai,lfU7l 
br  blr  ud  (loTlini  prtmc. 

ttgi  tilt  aBlmgt  Hi  the  lion 

iBiUovlag.  wmtoi  tlowlni, 
tUag  WH  Iwlght  ud  Rowing. 


iBd  ibi  mouDUln-Tlolet 


0  iwtyl  inj  thodjhts  u*  MTtllwud! 

Hoi  uiMp,  my  Iotb,  iR  tbonl 
DweQiDf  In  tlifl  iMDd  of  glorr 


Brl^tar,  blnr  EU  tlua  UtIu, 

— Ih  DO  tnce  of  woe  or  p^ 

1  In  noiHliiig  beuir, 


the  LajfM  of  iia  Scoitui  Cavaluri  there  ia  s  noble  tnar- 
spirit,  that  rings  through  the  rhythm,  and  recalls  the 
»t  hursts,  in  Sco(«  ^ha  Bae,  Moore's  Oh  I  the  Sighi- 
\ncing,  or  Campbell's  BntanKta  Need*  No  Bulwark*.  Of 
layi  the  following  is  the  best : — 


Weep  onill  tludr  aT«4  ira 

■UTenuyfuUir^fcrSo 

Lat  Don*  dun  lo  moarn  (or  Ua  I 
S«fl !  AboTe  bU  ^orlou  bodr 

U«  Um  nTiIbun«r^  tm— 
Ssel  tab  nllwit  Hood  b  mlDglad 

With  It!  eriRUlm  and  lUgoU. 
Sea  how  calm  b*  looki  and  lUMIr, 

ijt.  ■  waiTlor  OB  bk  ihleld, 
WatUni  tm  Uu  fliuhet  montac 

BnidialvnctbB  Hatlle-flaldl 
'         "  w  BUn,  Bf  "■"— ^— . 

e  ttait  nlooB  eja 


BadaunrikefM' 


On  tfaa  tatljhU  of  KunacraoU* 


THE  IRI3H  QUARTERLY  R£VtKV. 


Br  Iha  rained  hearth  Mtilitalne^ 
Br  the  bUchMd  bopei  orseoOuul, 

Br  jronr  inJnitH  wid  mtiie— 
Stdke  thli  dn  M  if  [he  uivU 

I^  bmeUb  your  Uowg  the  vhlle. 
Be  UwT  CoTCnuieiig  tnltras, 

Or  the  brood  ef  Uh  Ar^Je  1 
Strlter  uddilTelbeCnmbUiigrebeti 

BKkwirdt  o'er  the  Uornij  Forthi 
Let  than  teU  tb^  pile  CaDTenthm 

Hoir  the;  fimd  within  the  North. 
.    Let  them  ten  thitUlgbUadhaDoui 

li  not  to  be  bougbt  nor  uld. 
That  we  kooni  tbekr  pilna^i  uger 

Ai  we  liwtlw  his  fOntifn  gold. 
EDUe  r  and  whcD  tbs  flgbt  !•  onr, 

IT  yon  look  In  T*in  for  DW. 
Where  the  dead  are  ]y\at  Ihlckert 


For  the  Undi  of  wide  Breedafhiine, 

Would  that  daj'  have  left  the  battle. 
Burning  e^e  and  flnahlng  cbeek 


nlhantheoaqiarde 
heard  a  cbaUenge-Cnm 


.     enge-tnunpet 

Smradlng  la  the  Pan  below. 

And  the  voloei  of  t£e  foe: 
Down  we  croocbed  amid  tbe  bracken, 

Till  the  Lowland  ranki  drew  bbmt. 
PaDtlB(  like  the  hoimda  In  ininnier, 

When  the;  ascot  tbe  lUtelj  dRr. 
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he  last  poet  npon  om  list,  he  whose  poems  h&ve  been 
it  pabtished,  aod  the  jonogest  of  the  band  before  as,  is 
ander  Smith.  lie  is  just  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
aacj  is  £Ued  with  fair  and  lovely  visions  gushing  from  his 
hfol  heart.  Youth  is  his  imprint — he  can  no  more  divest 
DOse  of  greenness  than  conld  Mr.  TooU  of  that  powerful 
;  of  JQvenility  that  oppressed  him.  But  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
,  not  yet  a  great  one,  out  still  a  poet  whom  Glasgow  may 
1  among  her  most  valued  sons — to  the  names  of  Mother^ 
Hacnish,  Michael  Scott,  and  Bitchie,  she  may  add,  nn- 
Btiugly,  that  of  Alexander  Smith. — 

"  A  THINO  OF  BEAHTI  18  h.  JOY  TOE  BVBB." 

is  the  deep  springing  fount  of  all  Mr.  Smith's  inspiration : 
igh  all  his  poems  there  is  a  species  of  poetic  eroticism, 
n  his  profuse  imageiy  the  reader's  mind  becomes  dogged 
a  lavish  sweetness. 

iree  and  twenty  years  ago,  Effingham  Wilson  published 

\»,  Ckiefy  Lyrical,  for  a  young  man  out  of  Lincolnshire, 

twenty,  just  as  now  David  Bogue  publishes  Poems,  By 

indtr  Smith.  ThePtwBM,  Ckiefiy  Lyrical,  were  beautiful; 

he  author  was  young,  and  showed  his  youth  in  all  the 

charms  of  his  brilliant  ^cies.     Much  of  what  he  pub- 

1  was  nonsense,  pure,  unadulterated  nonsense ;  and  he 

imasbed  by  the  Quarterly  Setnew  with  its  usual  good  na- 

Other  critics,  however,  perceived  the  beauties  whilst 

ting  the  faults,  and,  through  following  the  advice  tendered 

le  latter,  the  poet  was  enabled,  two  years  afterwards,  to  re- 

sh  his  volume,  with  an  additional  poem,  admitted  to  be 

}f  the  most  charming  in  the  language,  and  now  the  fa- 

E  of  Queen  "Victoria — the  young  man  was  Alfred  Tenny- 

-the  poem,  TZe  Mille/t  Daughter. 

f.  Smith  should  take  to  heart  the  moral  of  this  little  history. 

no  respect  inferior  to  those  of 

is  superior  in  execution  and 

1  equal  in  poetic  beauty  to 

m.      The    danger,    in    Mr. 

elieve  himself  already  a  poet. 

:d  in  The  Critic,  and  in  the 

1,  The  Leader,  and  as  yet  his 

ocates  rather  than  critics  in 

ocate;  but  he  must  not  sit 
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down  under  a  baddinR  fi 
ing  himBelf  a  port,  bee 
with  the  other  poems  i 
He  mnet  corb  his  fancy ; 
beantifal;  he  moflt,  in 
bnt- 

"  An  earnest 

Above  all,  be  most  not  li 
he  were  beside  ua  noi 
young,  foil  of  fancy  an( 
thus,  you  will  be  a  "bqi 
calf  poet,  bounding  thr 
your  tail  cocked.  Don't 
smoke,  begin  now — if  y 
inan,  and  don't  fear  U 
Tower"  ring  midnight  oi 
city.  Take  your  ^ass  ol 
more— don't  be  asham 
Walter,  as  Iiockhart  wril 
whisky-toddy  to  the  mc 
flowed  in  the  cup  of  a  pi 
tell,  tell  it,  and  laugh  at 
not  look  at  Tennyson  oi 
thoughtfully,  Wordswort 
Aytoun — for  his  fiery  vi( 
genius,  for  his  thought,  an 
and  in  the  give  and  take 
into  poet,  and  may  beooi 
fellow  townsman,  £ail 
him." 

Smith  is  a  poet.  Who  but  a  poet  could  write  this  poi 
— it  may  be  of  himself :  it  is  a  picture  worth  a  dozen  pai 
on  canvas : — 
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1*  nHciBi  %«■■ 

Id  wind  nTsd  In  npon  hli  brow. 


nlCbt 
nwa  b*  ■NM.MdwUk  iMVind  Ita*  nld 
"  Stan  I  j«  ui«  goldflh-Towd  flincni 


To-nl^t,  u  I  look  up  dbu  je,  Staal 
I  tMl  mr  Mol  tIh  10 IM  4*MBr. 
LIk*  »  (Donf  a^*  lo  Ita  arn  •oatlu. 
Who  thloki  of  mil  III  ■   imdanwMk  f«, 

BUnt 
A  tanm  alull  ba  «■  Mith,  •  Dama  ba  band, 
An  eptta^  ihall  look  up  icoiul  to  Ood. 
8taal  imintilUUm,  Mot^aMitkat.' 


le  following  extract  exhibits  the  genios  of  our  poet  iu 
ther  phase : — 

WALTU  Be  wu  irttn  Sttan  on  tha  abUtb-dajn, 

In  >  dtr  Oh  vai  born  to  ton.  Fir  from  Uu  droaasd  Umng*  wid  U>a  dtj 


an  win  kUl  BO  wllli  (kdt 


NMonl  In  tby  aoana  and  ntaOoaa  ayei 
Bat  at  hi^  Intamla ;  jral,  Katun !  jat, 
ThT  MaDca  and  tbs  lymaai  of  Ihr  Ebog 
An  pvMVtwlthBU  ti  Uu  bosnOiti  tt^— ■- 


And  bid  it*  mmndiaiid  (cenehea  Imp  La 

90  Uk*  mr  nni  and  pwlon-waaUd  heart, 
Mitanalilatiirai    T^a  [t  to  tlijMl^ 


And  tbs  oDlck  eonni 
lAtUndbi 


d  nodar,  tin  Ulo 
ura  iQ  tba  wiltlDg 


Tholr  purple  Duntlei  rtnuoad  wlUl  ragged 

gold. 
And  caiurecMlni  Is  a  ihlnliu  mnrd, 
Fltttcnd  tbe  ilnllDg  orli  wltbOcei  MtH- 

i  Tbo  labomliig  Bfet  coma  out  aialnrt  the 
dark. 
For  wltb  the  night  the  cmaoj  BeBmod  on 

[  liniDnenbla  (onuxw  and  plu. 
And  glMipy  bold*,  In  wliicb  that  brlgbi 
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Doth  fut  lal  Ml  id  laj  and  night 

Tlinir  l*rn  and  Ufir  luitn*  cm  tlw  ak 
.Ud  aUning  U^u  aaiH  Um  long  b 

DDDgMMd  tu  pinciD'.  IM  «Hr  (fir 

UoM  lukrenlr  brl^t,  tbej  mocked 


Wlilclifioiir  br  hour  man  pUlDlf  i 

TliQ  fnCam  of  «  dflwllj  enflmr. 
Drinking  hli  wom  wlUi  a  mHl  hnngrr  i 
ET'n  n,  br  coiutut  itulng  od  hit  Uli, 
They  grew  wone-balund  j  tlU,  In  tai«  j 

BU  (pLdt,  Uke  B  looHd  •«*,  vblU  ' 

StTBck  M  the   ftui.    "  HoM  htti   \ 


'TiTU   UW,  for  ■ 

When  night  iru  reddoud  lij  the  irvi 

an*. 

The  dmny  fteeplce  toUed   the  hou 

The  dty  now  was  left  laag  miles  behind 
A  large  bUck  bill  wai  looming  'gainst 

h«ad. 
Up  there  upon  the  jtiU  and  mi^ly  nig' 
"-* Itlnworldi.    Awhlt 


robbLnallhi 


H«  hnig  had  ccaaed  to  prar.    "  Father. 

aahi. 
"  I  vlahad  to  looM  Htae  mnalc  o'er 

To  drike  from  lU  firm  aeat  lome  ta 

And  then  to  die  in  antnmn  with  the  floi 
And  iMvta,  and  nuubing  I  baie  lore 

waU. 
Thon  mlght'n  htT<  OMMIhed  aj  wa 

Bnl  wheretOte  ipeaik?  Thon  vt  the  mi 

Thla  gleunliig    wUdemeis    of    auni 

li  an  elcnwi  ud  trinfflphant  tajmn, 
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ere  is  a  lady  deacribing  the  husband  vbom  she  longs  for; 
Bomething  in  the  mould  of  OlkeUo  as  he  stole  awaj 
'aio*a't  heart,  when  she 

"  wished 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man." 


_^  ^  'in. 

buMT  ih^'^'^  ■  jdij^g  to 


tj  (mid  beutha  lo  UMb  whliUlng 


Within 


a  Illy  In 


A  Mv-ndHd  Maodud  to  tha  ncllng  flail,— 
lb  chHm  bn  blood  with  tha  flna  tonclior 


■!» 


11  dola  upon  bla  tRucluid  tarawjj 
^nd  ojai,  ud  KonfDl 


"  Wh;  'tis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  stjle  for  challengers," 

at  flirt  of  flirts,  Roialind,  says.  Bobadil  is  the  only  man 
Smith's  lady.  Like  the  hair  dresser's  sweetheart  in 
'«T  HumpArey'a  Clock,  her  husband  must  be  "  in  the 
gtary." 

nith,  however,  has  better  stoff  in  bis  genius  than  the 
i  selected  rant  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose, 
fine  descriptive  powers.    Thus  he  writes  of  Be- 


UdcIuib  •  nuotle  to  cha  hoigr] 
A  mighty  pnipoaa  rlaea  larga  aoi 
Prom  ont  Uio  flnctnitloru  of  m) 
JU,  giuat^lha.  from  tha  dim  ud 
Suni  the  completed  moon. 

lus  of  Unrest :— 
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Thus  of 


Here  is  1 
This  ia  S 


The  next 
of  thought 

Hh  luk  It  ringing  m  Um  burning  *T. 

HcdgM  m  while  wlUi  nujr.    Tlie  brldcKnioia  n 

Ii  U^lng  with  tbe  ihoTB,  Ua  ircOdcd  Mdc, 

And.  In  the  tolntm  of  bit  muTlnn  )oj, 

Ub  daotntM  bar  tawin  bnw  vlth  ihelkt 

Retlni  ft  ipACfl  to  He  bow  &lr  ihe  tookL 

nen  proud,  nnunp  to  Ub  bar.    Alll^Ur— 

Anglid-BtmBtualonnl    VM  man  I  lore 

Thin  Ml,  the  ■■■■'""■■§  dif,  that  lonwUnm  coma 

In  Wlnto't  bonb  Bftli  inoDg  111  dark  pean, 

It  aaemi  ■  itng^  ttom  tlM  IU«  of  June, 

WUch  In  tta  windarlD^  had  loM  tia  wlta, 

And  half  1u  iMMitr  i  aigd,  when  It  ntnrned, 

Finding  IGa  old  annpulau  gone  awar. 

It  Joined  NomntiBi'i  troop,  than  maniibig  lui ; 

And  ao  Uh  frail  Uilng  eonitt,  and  greeta  Cho  world 

With  a  thin  craiT  nnlle  than  hnnla  In  l«n, 

And  all  the  while  It  boldi  within  li«  band 

A  law  haU-wULand  flowan. 

These  extracts  we  consider  more  thaa  sufBcient  h> 
onr  Btatcment  that  Alexander  Smith  is  now  a  poet^  and  i 
hereafter,  with  care,  caulion,  and  pnidence,  a  great  one. 

Thns,  having  placed  before  the  reader  the  chief  of 
Scottish  Ijfrical  poets,  and  writers  of  short  pieces,  inferioi 
to  Bums,  to  Scott,  and  to  Crabbe,  our  pleasant  task  is  e 
Amongst  onr  Scottish  and  English  friends,  personally  ani 
literary  way,  it  ia  onr  pnde  and  happiness  to  comprise  mu 
may  appear  that  we  nave  assumed  some  poets  to  be  nnk 
who  are  well  known,  and  hare  omitted  the  names  of 
who  have  struck  bold  or  melodious  chords  upon  The  Ma 
the  North.  Those  who  know  Ireland  will  not  hold  this 
iiion.     Politics   and  turmoil   of   party  strife   have  left 
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die  classea  less  time  for  reading,  aod  possibly  less  taste  for 
Jibh  those  of  the  sister  kiDgdoins;  and  amongst  this  class 
MelodUt  of  Thomas  Moore  most  prized  and  best  Icnown 
Tie  Sarp  that  once  through  Tareia  Hall,  The  Minatrel 
;  Ok  Lough  Neagh'a  Banhi,  to  the  exclusion  of  Silent  0 
lie,  It  U  not  the  Tear  thie  Monent  Shed — which  possess 
!  poetr;  of  the  greatest  beauty  for  recommendation,  but 
8t«d  of  that  meretricious  and  clinqoant  patriotism  which 
four  recently  published  volumes  of  the  poet's  Journal 
ed  to  have  been,  certainly  not  in  any  way  a  speculation, 
olitical  trade,  bat,  at  best,  only  a  sentimental  mandlin 
b.  For  this  reason,  and  becsose  of  the  four  first  poets 
u  onr  list  very  few  indeed  of  the  present  generation 
IT  anything,  we  have  thns  written.  This  will  ex- 
)  why  we  have  dwelt  upon  that  which  most  appear 
:  to  many  of  our  readers  in  the  sister  islands ;  bat,  whilst 
ona  to  make  The  Ieish  Quaetbolk  Baview  "racy 
be  soil,"  we  wish  to  give  our  conntrymen  who  may  be 
rant  of  it,  some  experience  of  a  literature  which  should 
D  them  well  known  and  familiar.  Twenty-two  years  ago 
7  Cornwall  wrote — "  It  cannot  be  very  flattering  to  oar 
love  to  observe,  that  all  the  song-writers,  except  Mr. 
•re,  (and,  I  ought  to  have  added,  Dibdin,)  are  Scottiah 
s."  He  was  right  then,  and  so  they  still  continue.  Of 
illan,  of  Tannahill,  of  Bamsay,  of  the  Cnnninghams 
an  and  Peter),  of  Robert  Nicholl,  we  have  written  no- 
g — they  belong  to  another  grade  of  the  realm  of  poesy, 
require  a  separate  paper.  We  have  also  omitted  Ma- 
ay's  name  as  a  poet ;  but  the  following  extracts  from  his 
n  Pompeii,  wMch  obtained  the  Chancellor's  Medal  at 
ibridge  Commencement,  1819,  mast  be  novel  to  many 
lera,  and  fall  of  interest  to  all : — 
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B3 


jh  Ua  pHaoBfr 

Th&  frtendlhlp  view  the  clDOe  wt 
And  loTfl'i  foful  Llpi  tmbllK  the  p 
By  lorMin  nck'd,  b;  klndnCH  H 
The  Bui  atill  cllngt  M  iKdng  ud 


til  the  IMt  ol  ImUien.  Imtlicn  fiU, 

1  Um  iMng  wnlcb  In  nin  npnlw 

ninplad  to  Ibe  (wth,  tfa'  upMng  mMd 
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Wtw  palnl  the  wretcb  thit  dr»>  Hpulctn]  breitli. 
A  llTtng  piii'ner  In  ths  faoun  of  DnlJi  ? 
Pik  u  ths  cone  vhlcli  loidi  Die  fimcn]  idle. 

~    ~      St  Tilthei  tbe  gluuUjr  nnile. 
v«  WlUl  hDTTT'd  pKa 


dere  the  reader  has  the  first  effort  of  tbe  essayist's  mind. 
Ince  its  growth  in  the  Edinhui^A,  and  in  the  Laj/a  of 
nait  Rome,  will  repay  the  stndy — possibly  if  Alexander 
ith  attempt  it,  he  may  one  day  write  a  history  brilliant  as 
caula/s,  and  an  essay  famous  as  that  on  Banke's  Popes. 


Aet.  VI.— MOORE'S  JOURNALS  AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Moirif  JoumaU,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomai  Moore. 
Sdited  by  the  Right  Hononrable  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P. 
iTob.  I.,  II.,  ni.,  rV.   London :  Longman  and  Co.    1853. 

the  conclnaion  of  the  second  volnnie  of  this  work,  Thomaa 

ore  was,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1819,  in  London,  and 

paring  to  start  with  Lord  John  Russell  upon  a  continental 

r.     He  had  told  ns  of  his  birth;  of  his  school  days ;  of  his 

y  London  struf^les;  of  his  anfortunate  colonial  appoint- 

of  his  introduction  to  Byron; 

to  Derbyshire ;  of  his  triumphs 

:  society  of  the  gay  and  great ; 

s,  and  his  fears.     On  quitting 

Q,  he  left  hia  wife  and  children 

Sluperton,  and  from  tbe  5th  of 

which  he  sailed  from  Dover,  to 

ly  upon  which  the  last  entry  in 

the  fourth  volume  is  made,  hia 
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life  appears  to  have 
by  disappointment 
and  weMy  days  wti 
him ;  but  the  ek 
throQgh  all ;  his  <: 
peculiar  to  himself- 
nave  been  to  manT 
In  these  four  Totu 
is  left  upon  the  mii 
feeling  that  Moore 
in  disposition,  bees 
"idol  of  his  own"  b 
over  whose  autobic 
saddened  yet  deligb 
teredaway;  genius 
deed,  confessedly  b 
genius  of  his  poei 
with  equal  truth,  '. 
dowagers  and  unm 
the  Diary  kept  dui 
hood,  we  can  discc 
and  pleasures;  at 
strongly  of  a  moc 
meet  J'ay  et^u  i 
monde—oT — J'ay 
eour,  as  the  gay 
introduce  his  sto 
in  which  Moore  1 
Scott  judged  when 
gentleman  in  soci 
kick  in  his  gallop.' 
boorhood  and  no 
know  him  and  not 
same  house  with  ] 
resist  sending  woi 
come  down  from  b 
this  using  Madan 
Moore's  gallantry] 
the  lady.  The  po 
Le  Mercier's  obser 
That  Moore  felt 
preciated  the  injur 
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eves  of  his  time,  ia  evident  in  several  portions  of  the  Diaty. 
IsDcthon  himself  was  not  more  indastrious  in  deed,  tban 
3  Uoore  in  intention ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  whirling 
,  it  is  amusing  to  find  bim  writing  thus,  in   the  Jour- 
':   "we  dined  alone  wi^i  our  little   ones,   for   the  first 
t,  since  the  first  of  July,  which  was  a  very  great  treat  to 
h  of  ns ;  and  Seaay  said,  in  going  to  bed,  '  this  is  the  first 
onal  daj  we  have  bad  for  along  time.'     Before  I  went  to 
,  experienced  one  of  those  bursts  of  devotion  which,  per- 
a,  are  worth  all  the  church-going  forms  in  the  world. 
IS  came  tost  from  me  as  I  knelt  down  to  adore  the  one 
f  God,  whom  I  acknowledge,  and  poured  forth  the  sspira- 
is  of  a  soul  deeply  grateful  for  all  his  goodness."     This  ia 
Doching   entry,   and  referring  to   "Bessy's"  observation, 
is  is  the  first  rational  d&j  we  have  had  for  a  long  time," 
d  John  Bossell  observes — "Mrs.  Moore  was  quite  right  j  in 
ling  over  the  diary  of  dinners,  balls,  and  visits  to  the 
itre,  I  feel  some  r^et  in  reflecting  that  I  had  some  band 
persuading  Moore  to  prefer  France  to  Holyrood.      His 
lersal  popularly  was  his  chief  enemy." 
lie  Melodiea,  The  Satirical  Poena,    and  TAtf  Lavet  of 
AngeU,  written  during  his  residence  in  France,  were  corn- 
el at  times  which  there  is  little  impropriety  or  exaggeration 
ailing  odd  quarter  hoars.     Byron  wrote  with  more  pre- 
ition  than  Moore ;  indeed  had  he  led  an  existence  exciting, 
societj-disturbed,  as  that  of  the  latter,  he  could  never 
3  produced  Childe  Harold  or  Don  Juan.   In  Byron's  Viarj/ 
ite  the  working  of  the  mind,  even  though  the  pen  has  but 
ed  the  thoughts  which  were  afterwards  wrought  ont.     In 
3re's  Journal  we  rarely  perceive  the  working  of  the  mind, 
nforms  us  of  the  particulars  and  of 
id  with  the  composition  of  the  poem 
id.    He  did,  occasionally,  read  for 
>,  or  in  the  Biblioth^que  Boyal,  but 
ixtended  his  study  beyond  two  hours, 
because  better  things  might  have 
of  necessity  have  ptoceeoed  from 
voted  a  la^er  portion  of  his  time  to 
study ;  and  those  who  now  sneer  at 
une  of  a  great  poet,  classing  him 
song  writers,  would  tuve  been  silent 


Scotf  s  plan  ol 
from  either  of  hi 
"  I  lie  smmeriHS 
up — and  there's 
sleeping  half-wa] 

rpei  before  me, 
often  take  a  dc 
out  a  djke  or  a  i 
mnning  its  ain 
every  thing,  ever 
to  check  hia  worli 
Latxmermoor  he 
aid  of  an  amanui 
Stewart  Bose,  n 
from  Lord  Land 
intimate),  says  I 
the  novels.  Sci 
dines  always  at 
onite  necessary 
ill  some  time  a^; 
a  time."  The  r 
are  thus  stated 

"  The  copy  (m  ', 
wu  thai  dicUtmi 
•uiuiueDaiaeB  wei 
he  preferred  the 
of  the  luperior  ri 
pea  to  the  paper 
*rch  twinkle  in  h 
lip«,  hkd  resolutii 
good  L&idlaw  en 
•torj  u  it  flowed 
•zcloniatioiis  of 
o'  that! — eh  sir 
diipBtch.    I  bavi 

effected  when  Sc 
U«  breeching  h 
erery  panie,  'Nf 
tut.  I  wonid  f 
Mlves  ;  but  at  U 
woollen.'  John 
took  care  to  hav 
oppoNte  to  the  a 
lumad  hinuelf 
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itmind  tbs  wntanc*  in  the  mme  brsath.  Bnt  when  dialogue  of 
ntliir  Milnution  waa  in  progreas,  spirit  laemed  to  triumph  alto- 
iter  OTAT  matter — he  u-oae  from  hia  conch  and  walked  up  and 
TO  the  room,  raising  and  lowering  hia  voice,  and  aa  it  were  acting 

puts.  It  wai  in  this  fashion  that  Scott  produced  the  tar  greater 
lion  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor — the  whole  of  the  Legend  of 
ntroDe-HUid  almost  the  whole  of  Ivanhoe.  Yet,  when  hii  heahh 
I  birh  re-eitabli«had,  he  diidaiued  to  avail  himself  of  the  power 
lidatioD,  which  he  had  thus  put  to  the  sharpest  test,  but  resumed, 

for  many  vears  reaolutelj  adhered  to,  the  old  plan  of  writing 
r^lhing  with  his  own  hand.  When  I  once,  sometime  aftBrwarda, 
rested  my  snrprise  that  he  did  not  consult  his  ease,  and  spare  hii 

"■"■         "       "  '     ■""    '""lallj  dictating,  he  answered — 'I 

a  sedan  chair  while  I  can  nse  my 

loore's  chief  object  in  undertaking  the  continental  tour. 
1  the  description  of  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  third 
[me  ia  occupied,  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lord  Bynin,  then  re- 
igintheneighbonrhood  of  Venice.  The  occonnt  which  he 
IS  of  the  statues,  pictures  and  churches,  we  omit ;  but  it  ia 
resting  to  compare  it  with  those  ofmanyofthe  same  works  of 
Jeacribed  two  nundred  and  SRventy  years  ago  by  Montaigne, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  ago  by  Addison.  Moore  ar- 
i  at  Lord  Byron's  villa,  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1S19, 
gives  the  following  relation  of  all  he  witnessed  on  that 
and  during  his  stay  in  Yeuice : — 

Left  Padua  at  twelve,  and  arrired  at  Lord  Byron's  conotry 
t.  La  Mira,  near  Fusins,  at  two.  He  was  bnt  just  up  and  in  hit 
;  soon  came  down  to  me ;  first  time  we  have  met  these  five 
I ;  grown  fat,  which  spoils  the  picturesqueaess  of  bis  head.  The 
itess  Quiccioli,  whom  he  followed  to  Ravenna,  came  from  thence 
him  to  Venice  hj  the  consent,  it  appears,  of  her  husband, 
id  him  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  his  usual  froticlisome  gaiety. 
isisted  upon  my  making  use  of  his  house  in  Venice  while  I  stay, 
ould  not  himself  leave  the  Guiccioli.  He  drest,  and  we  set  off 
her  in  my  carriage  for  Venice  ;  a  glorious  sunset  when  we  em- 
:d  at  Fusina  in  a  gondola,  and  the  view  of  Venice  and  the  dis- 
41ps  (some  of  which  had  snow  on  them,  reddening  with  the  last 
)  was  tasffnificent ;  but  my  companion's  conversation,  which, 
;b  highly  ludicrous  and  amusing,  was  anything  but  vmantic, 
r  my  mind  and  imagination  into  a  mood  not  at  all  agreeing  with 
[^ene.  Arrived  at  bis  palazEo  on  the  Qrand  Canal,  (he  having 
made  the  gondolier  row  round  in  order  to  give  me  a  sight  of  the 
>tta),  where  he  gave  orders  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  good 
'e  for  my  accommodation,  and  dispatched  persons  in  search  of  a 
is  de  place,  and  his  friend  Hr.  Scott,  to  nve  me  in  charge  to. 
)pera  this  evening.  He  ordered  dinner  tram  a  traiteur's,  and 
29 
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rmblies,  wbicii,  at  »  diabuice.  sounded  so  full  ofaplendonr  and 
utrj  to  me,  turned  into  something  much  worse  than  oneof  I^dia 
ite'i  conrersazioQBi.  Uet  there  the  poet  Pindemonte,  and  had 
e  conrertation  with  him  ;  a  thin,  sicLlj,  oidgeatlemaa.  Forgot, 
he  bje,  to  mention  that  I  saw  Honti  at  Milan.  From  the  Con- 
1  d'AIbriizi  ire  went  to  Blaiiama  B.,  who,  they  tell  me,  ii  one  of 
last  of  the  Venetian  ladies  of  the  old  school  of  nobility  ;  tho- 
rhly  proSigate,  of  course,  in  which  she  but  resembles  the  new 
ol.  Her  manners  very  pleasant  and  eai^.  She  talked  to  me 
b  about  Brron  ;  bid  me  scold  him  for  the  scrape  he  had  got  into  ; 
that,  till  tiiis,  II K  caaduUait  n  bien.  Introduced  me  to  another 
couatesi,  who,  when  I  said  bow  much  I  admired  Venice,  an* 
ed,  Otd,  ptmr  un  etranger  tout  fa  dutt  etre  bUn  droU.  9tb. 
it  with  Bcott  and  my  lauuais  to  the  QioTanni  Palace.  The 
fi  that  strnck  me  were  the  Marcus  Agrippa  in  the  court,  the 
!k  statue  of  an  orator  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  a  Cupid  of 
lo's.  It  is  here,  if  t  recollect  right,  the  story  of  Cupid  and 
he  is  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  we  were  muah  amused  with  two 
iishmen  who  oould  not  be  made  to  understand  what  Favok  di 
he  meant.     What  brings  sucb  men  to  such  places  ?    Went  to  the 


9  ;  and  then  to  the  Barbarigo  Palace,  equally  rich  in  Titians  ;  it 

uis  attliar.    The  Magdalen  here  fine,  but  does  not  cft  half  so 

tifolly  as   the  Agar  of  Querciao,    Dined  with  Lord  3.  at  the 

grino.    What  the  husband  wants  is  for  Lord  B.  to  lend  bim 

UO  at  five  per  cent ;  that  is,  give  it  to  him ;  Ihough  he  telks  of 

g  security,  and  says  in  any  other  way  it  would  be  an  aveilimetdo 

m  1    Scott  joined  ui  in  the  evening,  and  brought  me  a  copy  of 

talian  translation  of-  LallaBookh,'    Lord  B.,  Scott  says,  getting 

of  money:   he  keep^   a  box   into  which  h«  occasionally  puts 

ns  ;  he  has  now  collected  aboot  SiK),  and  hisgreat  delight,  Scott 

plate  his  store.    Went  with 

oma.'    Malanotte  played  a 

I,  whom  Buonaparte  pro- 

ce,  and  the  Tenetiftns,  not 

Decrelo,  addii^  (as  all  the 

ma  il  Comidarando.    lOtb. 

over  J  thenoe  to  the  Island, 

iks  is ;  very  neat,  and  the 

press,  and  print  Armenian 

I  Piazaa,  where  there  was  a 

one  pretty.     Went  to  the 

clous;  the  original  is  not  to 

no  other  things  of  his  here, 

naparte's  mother,  which  is 

:.   Went  to  the  Espoaiciooe 

itian  make.     Went  at  half 

lundlings,  and  heard  sacred 

I  band  of  girls,  playing  vio- 

B.,  Scott,  and   I  dined  at 
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Opera  togethe 
lie^houM,  to  d 
oobbleTf  whon 
took  me  home 
ftnd  the  reflect 
gruidenr  of  tl 
the  diinneu  ol 
bad.     nth. 

getnrei ;  the 
aitar,  tott  I 
Cicture.  The 
J  Carlo  Dole 
Pan  eiqniute 
divbe.  The 
o'clock,  and  g 


moiri  to  raak 

Id  extract 
relating  the  i 
bavin g  dero 
Memoir,  in 
Ekvibw,*  s 
we  shall,  the 

fore  OS  as  are  new,  interesting,  and  important,  premising 
with  all  these  quahties,  they  are  Btored  abondanUv. 

To  the  gen 
remarkable  w 
giren  in  tlu3 : 
able.  The 
charming;  h 
lovely  anectic 
remarkable, 
nobility,  man 
as  in  birth — 1 
— the  poet  R 
He  was  alwaj 
eratio  or  hnm 
told  him  the  Uncfaess  of  bedford  had  said  "  she  wished 

•  Vd.  n.,  p.  382. 
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1  some  one  with  them,  like  Mr,  Moore,  to  be  agreeable  when 
f  got  to  their  inn  in  the  evening,"  the  expression  of  opi< 
a  vu  meant  kindly  on  her  part,  and  without  the  slightest 
tore  of  impertinence,  and  though,  perhaps,  infelicitously 
ressed  hy  her,  or  noted  hy  him,  he  received  it  as  it  was 
int,  LQ  a  kindly,  complimentary  spirit — otherwise  he  would 
e  known  how  to  resent  it.  He  was  no  flunkey,  for,  as  he 
:es  some  months  afterwards  in  Paris :  "  I  had  mentioned 
Madame  de  Flahault,  the  other  day,  how  strange  I 
ight  it  that  Lady  E.  Stuart  had  never  returned  Bess/s 
:.  She  spoke  of  it  ta  Lady  £.,  who  assured  her  she  aid 
'.  us  in  the  Kue  Chatereine,  but  would  do  it  again,  as  that 
been  a  mistake.  Thoogh  Bessy  does  not  care  a  pin  about 
I  things,  I  like  that  these  high  peojile  should  be  made  to 
J  ilim-  ntannert."  ,    . 

be  elasticit;  ai  Moore's  mind,  as  shown  ib  these  volumes, 
lotable;  it  waa  not  waUt  of  feeing  that;  enabled  him  to 
with  80  light  a  spirit  above  all  the  disagreeabilities  of  un- 
un  aaaoa,  wd  occasionally  of  poverty.  <  An(l^t>  pqor  as 
lu,  lua  heart,  and  poise  were  ever  open  to;tae,  pleadings 
.  needy  friend,  an<l  iu  his  own  line  he  exptesa«4  hi»  own 
osition — he  had  <.    -.    ,.7    ■.  ,.■<  1  ■■ 

-  "For  misery  ever  hit  purse  and  tear."         '  ■  ■' 


>e  of 

s  we 
the 
ilind- 
les  in 
t  the 
to  it, 
rs  of 
love 


ISth.    This  da;  ten  jean  we  were  married,  and,  though  Time 
made  hit  luual  cbaoges  in  us  both,  we  kre  still  wore  like  loven 
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twentj*tbree  years  ago,  must  be  avaie  that  it  was  theD  openly 
stated  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  copy  of  the  Memoirs  had  been  surrepti- 
tiously made  by  a  noble  lady,  during  the  time  which  Moore  trust- 
ed it  to  her  possession.  Doctor  Maginn  used  to  say,  that  Murray 
asked  him  to  edit  the  Memoirs  after  he  had  purchased  them 
from  Moore,^  and  that  one  volume  consisted  of  a  dictionary 
of  all  his  Mends  and  acquaintances,  alphabetically  a^rangea, 
with  proper  definitions  of  their  characters,  criticisms  upon  the 
works  of  those  who  were  authors,  and  specimens  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  all.  Maginn  would  have  printed  all,  exactly  as 
Bjme  wrote  it>  but  this,  of  course,  would  have  been  most 
sliameful.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  before  twenty  years 
trom  this  date,  the  memoirs  will  be  published,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  America,  as.  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  copy,  or  copies^ 
ha?e  been,  as  Maginn  asserted — ^secretly  made.  Moore's  ac- 
count of  the  whole  transaction,  with  Lord  John  Kussell's 
note,  is  as  follows.  Under  date  of  May,  14th,  1824,  he 
writes  :— 

''Calling  at  Colboum's  library  to  inquire  the  address  of  the  editor 
of  t!ie '  LiterarjT  Gazette,'  was  told  by  the  sbopmau  that  Lord  Byron 
was  dead.  Could  not  believe  it,  but  feared  the  worst,  as  hi4  last 
letter  to  me  about  a  fortnight  since  mentioned  the  severe  attack  of 
apoplexy  or  epilepsy  which  he  had  just  suffered.  Hurried  to  inquire. 
Met  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  said  he  feared  it  was  but  too  true.  Re- 
collected then  the  unfinished  state  in  which  my  agreement  for  the 
redemption  of  the  '  Memoirs'  lay.  Lord  L.  said,  *  X  OQ  have  nothing 
but  Murray's  fairness  to  depend  upon.'  Went  off  to  the  '  Morning 
phronicle'  office,  and  saw  tne  '  Courier,'  which  caafirmed  this  most 
disajtroua  news.  Hastened  to  Murray's,  who  was  denied  to  ine^  but 
left  a  note  for  him,  to  sny  that  *  in  consequence  of  this  melancholy 
^entj  1  had  called  to  know  when  it  would  be  convenient  to  him  to 
complete  the  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  •  Memoh's,'  which  we 
had  agreed  upon  between  us  when  I  was  last  In  town/  S^nt  an 
apology  to  Lord  King^  with  whoidf  I  was  to  have  dined.  A  note 
from  Hobhoose  (whioh  had  been  lying  some  time  for  me)  axmouncing 
the  event.  Called  upon  Roger2<,  who  had  not  heard  the  news.  Re- 
member his  having,  in  the  saroe  manner,  found  me  unacquainted  with 
Lord  Nelson's  death,  late  on  the  day  when  the  intelligence  arrived. 
Advised  me  not  to  stir  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the  *  Memoirs,'^  but  to 
wait  and  see  what  Murray  would  do ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  ask 
Brougham's  opinion.  Dined  alone  at  the  George,  and  in  the  evening 
left  a  note  for  Brovgham.  Found  a  note  on  my  returii  home  from 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  anxiously  inouiring  in  whose  possession  the  *  Me- 
iiioirs'  were,   and  saying  that  he  was  ready,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
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Bjron's  fkmiljr,  to  advtiic^  t 
order  to  give  Lftd;  Bjron  u 
of  deciding  whether  toe?  wii 
A  gloomy  wet  dkf .  Went 
ten  Btood  between  me  and  I 
He  repeated  hit  propoMtl  th 
thoiuAiid  guineas  tot  its  red 
it  was  I  alone  who  ought  to 
was  vead;  for  the  purpose 
BjTon),  but  to  a  c}iosen  nni 
BTnination,  pronounced  it  al 
burn  it.  He  af  aiu  urged  tb 
the  sum,  but  without  in  the 
search  of  Brougham  I  found 
both  all  th^  particulars  of  mj 
in  fairness  I  nad  a  claim  on 
whether  the  delivery  of  the  . 
the  passing  of  the  bond,  mig 
it.  Advised  me,  at  all  even 
showed  any,  spaptoms  of  s 
answer  yet  from  Murray, 
learned  that  Murray  had 
offering  to  place  the  '  Hei 
family  (without  mentioning 
mine  on  the  work),  and  thai 
with  him  for  the  redemption 
of  all  that  had  passed  betwei 
J  left  tovn  (which  I  had  air 
that  whatever  was  done  wit) 
had  the  right  over  it,  and  if 
out  my  consent,  1  would  apj 
I  assured  Hobhouse  that  I 
disposal,  not  of  Lady  Bjro 
treachery  to  Lord  Byron'e  ir 
of  Mrs.  Leigh,  his  sister, 
thought  prtqMT.  After  this, 
discussed  the  matter  over  a 
Kinnurd  being  that  Mra.  ] 
altogether,  without  any  pi 
deavoured  to  convince  the 
upon  the  work,  which  it  di 
the  second  part  of  the  '  it 
yet  that  (with  the  eieeptioi 


Ct  conUuned  nothing  which,  on  the  scora  of  decency,  mi^t 
most  safely  puhlishad,  I  »dded,  however,  that  as  my  whole  ■ 
was  to  consult  the  feeling*  pf  Lord  Byron's  dearest  ifriend,  his  aid 
the  manuscript,  wbtn  in  mj  power,  should  be  placed  in  her  hss 
to  be  disposed  of  as  she  should  think  proper.  They  asked  me  tl 
whether  r  would  opnient  to  meet  Murray  at  Mrs.  Leigh's  room 
Monday,  and  there,  paying  him  the  2000  guineas,  take  the  MS.  fr 
him,  and  hand  it  over  to  Mrs.  Leigh  to  t«  burnt.    I  said  that,  u 
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burning,  tbu  wmi  her  afMr,  but  all  the  reit  I  would  willing]/ 

Kinnwrd  wrote  down  this  propoMl  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 

bhooie  Ht  off  initaotlj  to  Murraj  with  it     in  the  course  of  to- 

1  recollecied  a  circOmsniice  (and  mentioned  it  both  to  H.  and 
I  irhich,  independettt  of  aoj  reliance  on  Mnmj'i  ttiraeit,  set  mj 
id  it  rest  aa  to  the  VaHdttj  of  mj  claim  on  the  manuBAflpt.  At 
time  (April  1892)  when  f  coDvneed  the  *al«  of  the  'Memoirs' 
>  a  detl,  aad  gave  Mamt  mj  tmnd  for  2000'ruineae,  leaTins  the 
,  ID  his  bands  'at  a  collateral  secarity,  I,  l)j  Luttrel't  advice, 
cted  a  dame  to-be  inserted  in  the  agreemnit,  giring  me,  in  the 
It  of  LM^'Bjroi's' death,  a  period  of  thk-ee  months  after  luch 
It  fbr  tde  Borposl)    of   railing  the   mmw;,  and   redeeming  mj 

S.  Thh  clkiUe  I-dlotsMd^aa  ctearlv  as  pouihle  both  to  Harraj 
I  solicitor)  Mrj  Tomeri  and  saw  toe  solicitor  interline  it  in  a 
^  draft  of  the  agreemenf;  Avoerdinglj,  on  recollecting  it  now, 
finding  thjlt  Lntttel'  had  a  perf^t  recollection  of  the  circnm- 
ce  also  t*-  '■  ^f  hariflr  s^^twl  the  clauae  to  me),  1  felt,  of 
te,  confident  in  mj  claim.  W«ut  to  the  Lmgmaas,  wbo  pro- 
d  to  bring  the  2000  gnineas  for  me  on  Monday  morning.  Paid 
m  ahillings  cofcch-hire  toda^,  and  got  wet  through  after  all. 
h1  with  Edward'  M'oore,  finished  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and 
e.  Was  to  have  dined  to-daj  with  Watson  Tajlor  to  meet  the 
ipaes.  16th.  Called  on  Hobhouse.  Morraj,  he  said,  seemed  a 
!  startled  at  first  on  hearing  of  m;  claim,  end,  when  the  clause 
mentioned,  said,  'Is  there  such  a  claueeF'  but  immediately, 
ner,  professed  his  readiness  to  cora^y  with  the  arrAngmieat 
osed,  only  altering  the  sum,  which  Kinnalrd  had,  written,  '  two 
iiand  pomtdr,'  into  'two  thctusand  ciiHMa«k'  and  adding  'with 
est,  expense  of  stampst'&c.  &c.,  KiOnaird  joined  us,  being 
t  to  start  to-day  for  Scotland.  After  this  1  failed  upon 
rel,  and  told  bim  all  that  bad  passed,  adding  that  It-was  my  in- 
on,  in  giviag  the  manotcript  to  Hra.  Leigh,  to  protest  against 
ting  wholly  destroyed.  Lnttrel  strongly  urged  my  doin^  so, 
proposed  that  we  sboald  call  upon  WilmM  Horton  (who  was  to 
M  representatiTe  of  Mm;  Leigh  at  to-morrow'sraeeting),  and 
Eo  him  on  the  subject.  The  utmost,  he  thought,  that  could  be 
ired  of  me,  was  to  subraU  the  MS.  to  the  examination  -of  the 
ds  of  the  family,  and  destroy  all  that  should  be  found  objec- 
.ble,  but  retain  what  waa  iMt  so,  for  ujy  own  benefit  and  that  6f 
labUc.  Went  off  to  Wilmot  Horton's,  whom  we  ludtily  found. 
.  him  the  whole  history  of  the  MS.  since  I  put  it  into  Murray's 
a,  and  mentioned  the  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  myself  and 
rel  with  respect  to  its  destruction  ;  the  ii^ustice  we  tboi^t  it 
d  be  to  Byron's  memory  to  condemn  the  work  wholly,  aad  with- 
cren  opining  it,  as  if  it  were  a  pest  bag;  that  every  object 
it  be  gained  x>y  oar  peruiins  and  examining  it  together  (he  on 
■art  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  Frank  Dovle  on  the  part  of  Lady  Byron, 
uiy  one  else  whom  the  family  might  think  proper  to  select),  and, 
tins  all  that  could  wound  toe  feelings  of  a  single  individual,  but 
irnog  what  was  iiinoxioai  and  creditable  to  Lord  Byron,  of 
b  1  assured  him  there  was  a  coouderafale  jH-oportion.     Waa 
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desired  to  d 
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d  M  Ihej  lived  in  terms  of  friendsliip  ttterwudt,  I  haxe  omitUd 
tails  which  rvcBll  a  painAil  scene,  and  would  excite  punfiil  feel- 
».    As  to  the  mannscript  itself,  havinff  read  the  greater  part,  if 
:  the  whole,  I  «hould  my  thnt  three  or  four  pages  of  it  were  too 
ns  aod  indelicate   for  publication  ;  that  the  reit,  with  few  ex- 
>ti(n»,  contained  little  traces  of  Lord  B^n'a  genius,  and  no  in- 
(sting  details  of  his  life.     His  early  yoQtfa   in   Greece,   and  hia 
libllt;   to   the  scenes  (kronnd  him,   when  resting   on   a   rock  in 
jwimming  eicurtions  he  took  from  the  Pinsos,  were  atrikingljr 
mbed.     But,   on   the   whole,   the   world   Is  no   loser  by  the  sa- 
ice  made  of  the  Memtdrs  of  this  great  poet.]    Hoore  c<nitii)iie»-~ 
(th.     Dressed  in  a  hnrry,   httving  been  invited  this  week  paat  to 
!i  the  Princesses  at  Lady  Doaeg^'s  at  two  o'clock.    Fmmd  there 
.  Dalton,  the  attendant  of  the  Princess  Angusta;  and  soon  after 
r  Royal  Highnesses  came,  viz.,  Augusta,  Mary  (the  Duchess  of 
ooester),  and  BopMa  of  Olonceater.     The  rest  of  the  party  ware 
j],  and  Lady  Poulteney  and  her  daughter.     Sang  for  tfaeia,  aad 
1  the  Princess  Augusta  sung  and  played  fbr  me ;  among  other 
gi,  new  airs  which  she  had  composed  to  tvo  songs  of  mine, '  The 
sth  yon  woto"  (father  pretty)  and  '  The  Legacy  1'    She  pla^d 
■  mareh,  which  she  tbld  me  she  had  'aomposed  for  Freoenck' 
ice  of  York),  and  a  waltz  or  two,  with  sooie  Qerman  airs.     I 
I  sraig  to  her  my  rebel  aot^,  '  O,  where's  the  slave  1'  and  it  waa 
mall  triumph  to  be  ekonutd  in  it  by  the  favonrtte  sister  of  hia 
esty  Oeorg«  IT,     •     •     •     We  then  sat  down  to  luncheon ;  and 
as  qoile  amusing  to  find  how  much  at  my  ease  I  felt  myself; 
ng  eonsorted  with  princes  in  my  time,  but  not  knowing  much  of 
(bma)e  gender  of  royalty.     A  good  deal  of  talk  about  Lord  Kea> 
JekyT  said  thst  Ksiyon  died   of  eating   apple  pie  crust  at 
kflkst,  to  save  the  expense  of  muffins ;  and  that  Lord  Ellen- 
ugh,   who  succeeded  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  in  consequence, 
y;  bowed  with  great  reverence  to  apple  pie :  '  which,'  said  Jekrl) 
used  to  call  apple  pie-ty."    The  Princesses  also  told  of  how  *  the 
{'  used  to  play  triCKS  on   Keayon,  sending  the  Despatch  Bot  to 
at  a  quarter  past  «eveD,  when  he  knew  Keoyon  waa  snug  in  bed  | 
that  hoar  to  save  candle-light, 
agreeably.    Qave  up  mj  otW 
:be,  at  BichardKHi's.     I  ought  to 
of  my  conversations  these  two 
mtly  stated  that,  having  remon- 
tinie  be-aaw  him  on  the  impro- 
tbe   uature   of  these   memoirs 
rron    bad    expressed  regret  at 
derations   of    delicacy   towards 
ling  them.     This,  if  I   wanted 
at   I    have   done,   would  abun- 
of  the  saorifice.     Slst.     Break- 
offer  of  W,   Horton  over,  but 
rs  of  the  matter  aiinplv  these : 
h  (by  converting  the  tait  of  the 
eat  error   1  bad  committedf   in 
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pnttii^  lach  ft  docn 
butt,  salject  to  lui 
to  be  placed  at  tl 
proper  to  reeail  it ; 
■hoii)d  be  found  *d< 
WM  tbftt,  St  Lnttrc 
in  the  agreemMt  « 
after  the  death  of  '. 
depoiit.  That  tbi 
■trange  a«cid«it,  an 
disco vered  in  time  t 
a  mott  provoking  01 
agreement,  I  waa  ti 
intended  ;  and  to  n 
to  Mlf-interest,  the 
claimB  to  the  djipoi 
volnntarilj  nurent 
paint  to  lecure  to 
MS.  ont  of  mj  pan 
ing  dlBintereatealj 
the  reputAtionof  R 


offer  of  the  familj 

also  appealed  on  t 

it  on  roe.    I  went 

it;    and   at   latt    ] 

bonoar,  udd,  '  Bht 

70U  have  laid  haa  1 

(but  not  till  afler  j 

LanidowDe  agree  1 

which  I  freely  conf 

evidentlj  not  witho 

more  conveTaation. 

Moore,  fairlj  vhat 

with  it,'  I  answered  eagerly,  well  knowing  what  was  ooniiitf. 

would  x«t  take  the  money,'  he  replied;  and  then  added.  '  The  nci 

if  I  wished  to  injure  your  ■haracter,  my  advice  would  be  to  ace 

it.'     This  was  an  honest  and  manly  triumph  of  good  nature,  over 

indifference  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  to  my  reputation,  which  must  h 

dictated  his  former  advice.     He  then  talked  of  Murray's  dissatiil 

tion  at  the  statement  in  the  '  Times  ;'  on  which  I  offered  to  draw 

a  paragraph  correcting  its  err«n,  and  giving  Hurray  full  credit 

having  at  first  declined  to  receive  the  money,  when  proffered  to  hi 

Did  10,  to  the  satiifaction  of  both  L.   and  H.  and  took  it  to 

■  Times'  office.     Went  to  Longmans'  to  finish  my  insurance  trans 

tion,  and  broagtit  them  round,  without  much  difficulty,  to  ap|woti 
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J  refoul  of  the  moQe;  ;  this  v««  a  great  point  gained,  and  mora 
ti]j  (coTuidering  their  coroiiier<na]  riewi  of  matt^ri)  than  I  ez- 
cled.    Dined  at  Lansdovne  House.     Went  early  for  the  purpose 


ins  Lord  Ii.  vith  respect  to  my  refuaal  of  the  monej,  o' 
IrU  him  what  I  meant  to  do;  for,  naviDgmade  up  my  mind. 
■onld  have  been  inocker7  to  affect  to  ask  advice.     Told  him. 


erefore,  at  storting,  that  though  I  should  be  most  dftlighted-tohava 
I  sanction  of  his  opinion,  yet  that  nothing  could  chwige  mj  own 
!ws  of  the  matter.  Had  tnit  little  time,  however,  >far  mj  atate- 
M  to  hun  and  Ladj  Lansdowne  before  th«  company  arrived.  The 
rty  wen  the  Hotlands,  the  Ow;di»)  the  William  RuawHs,  tha 
wpen,  the  Duke  of  Ar^le,  and  Sydney  Smith.  Saw  in  my  short 
iTersation  with  them,  that  both  Lord  and  Ladj  L.  were  strongly 
my  taking  the  money.  Went  off  at  ten  o'clock  to  Paddington  ; 
atber  ttrange  scene.  Forgot  to  mention  that  one  of  tbe  (Ujrt  I 
led  upon  D.   Einnurd,  he  read  me  a  letter  he  had  just  received 


K'rl,  entreating  of  him  (in  consideration  of  im  family,  who 
all  made  unhappy  by  the  disclosure),  to  procure  for  her 
letters,  and  a  miniature  of  her,  which  had  been  in  the  posses- 


a  of  Lord  Byron.  Told,Kinnaird  I  could  gnesa  the  name  of  tbe 
J,  and  did  so.  Forgot  to  mention  that  Hobhouse  told  me  W, 
rton  had  sud,  that  ■  if  there  was  any  power  ia<  law  to  make 

take  the  money,  he  would  enforce  it.'" 

rhe  aDecdotes  and  repartees  aboondine  in  these  volumes  are 
y  amosin^  and  contribute,  not  a  Httle,  to  rendei  entries, 
lenrise  sUp-aloppish,  agreeable,  and.  piquant.  Whilst 
nre  was  engaged  in  gathering  facts  for  the  Life  ofSieridaHf 
■J  man;  amuaing  traits  of  the  eloquent  nnd  witty  Irishman 
re  related,  and  the  poet  never  failed  to  enrol  them  in  the 
iry.  As  the  stones  vere  generallj  told  at  the  dinner  or 
iper  table,  tbe  laughter  and  fun  became  contagious>  and  tbe 
nor  of  the  dead  wit  seemed  often  to  preside  over  the  con- 
salaon  devoted  to  his  memory.  Tbe  following  are  the  best 
cimens  of  the  Sheridaniana : — 

'  By  the  by,  the  Duke  mentioned  «t  breakbat  a  good  itorf  '6beri> 
I  used  to  tell  of  one  of  bis  constituents  (1  believe)  saying  to  him. 
b,  sir,  things  caimot  go  on  in  this  way ;  tliere  RiMt  M  a  reform  t 

^r  electors  are  not  paid  at  all.'  Henry  told  me  teaterday 
mug  (luLving  joined  '  ui  in  our  walk)  that  Shaw,  having  lent  She. 
u  near  £S00,  used  to  dun  him  very  considerably  fbr  it ;  'and  one 
',  when  be  had  been  rating  about  the  debt,  and  insisting  that  he 
it  be  paid,  the  latter,  having  played  off  some  of  his  planaibl* 
eedling  upon  him,  ended  by  saj'ing  that  he  was  very  much  in  want 
X25  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  journey  he  was  about  to  take,  and 

knew  Sh^w  would  be  good-natured  enough  to  lend  it  to  him. 
'on  my  word,'  says  Shaw,  'this  is  too  bad,  after  keeping  me  out 
my  money  in  so  shameful  a  manner,  yon  now  have  the  face  to 
:  roe  for  more ;  but  it  won't  do,  1   roust  be  paid  my  money  ■  and 
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renewed  deed  between  us,  the  other  havioff  expired  this  last  ;ear. 
Went  to  Buhop'a,  to  look  otei  the  things  that  hare  been  done  for 
the  Qreek  work.  After  our  einging  together  hii  siee,  '  To  Oreece 
wegireour  shining  blades,'  be  turned  eiultiugl;  to  Power,  and 
•aid,  '  That's  worth  one  thousand  pounds.'  Presently  we  tried  over 
nj glee, ' fiere,  while  the  moonlight  dim,'  and  ba  said,  'That's 
worth  fire  hundred.'  .  .  Received  a  letter  from  Jlogers,  which 
b^iu  thus :  <  What  a  luckj  fellow  ;ou  are  1  Surely  jou  must  have 
been  bom  with  a  rose  in  jour  lips,  and  a  nJKhtingale  singing  at  the 
lopof  jour  bed.'  Sotse  one  praised  a  waterfall  on  Lord  Plunket't 
property,  and  excUimed,  '  ^bv,  it's  quite  a  oataract.'  '  Oh,  that's 
all  mj  eje,'  said  Plonket.  A  nourishing  speech  of  Shell  about  me 
in  the  Irish  papers.  Savs  I  am  ■  the  first  poet  uf  the  day,  and  join 
the  bird  of  paradise's  ploines  to  the  ittrengtb  of  the  eagle's  win^.' 
It  was  mentioned  that  Luttrell  eaid  lately,  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
affection inipnted  to  the  arnij  in  England,  '  Gad,  sir,  when  the  ei- 
IiDgnisher  takes  fire,  it's  an  awkward  business.'  Mulock  talked  of 
persons  ■  going  to  tbp  well-spring  of  English  poesj,  in  order  to  cos^ 
KuadaUe  tniat  they  haoe  quaffed  to  otAeri.'  Saw  this  morning,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pill  box,  sent  me  frem  the  apotbecarj's,  these 
words,  '  Ma;  Hebe's  choicest  gifts  be  thy  lot,  thou  pride  of  Erin's 
Isle,'  Qell  full  of  jokes  ;  his  best  bit  was  upon  Cornwall's  using  the 
word  blasted.'  '  That's  not  language  for  good  aociet;,  sir ;  it  is  too 
much  the  foAc.'  Tierney  said  of  Mackintosh — 'a  ver^  good  his- 
torical ntRB,  and  may  be  relied  upon  for  a  sound  opinion  about 
GardiDol  Wolse;  or  so  )  but  for  anything  of  the  present  day — .' 
The  Qaeen  has  said  that  ^e  never  committed  adultery  but  once,  and 
that  DOS  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  husband.  Jekyll  mentionetl  a  man 
who  told  him  his  entiiig  cost  him  almost  nothing,  for  'on  Suuda;,' 
'  '  n  eat  so  much 
which  1  hate 
so  sick  that  I 
>n  a  case  where 
Astley  for  act- 
ion turns  upon 

and  found  him 
I  under  govern- 
:'s  me  you  hear 
rnham  saying, 

his  mind  until 
nentioDed,  and 

matter — '  one 
of  boiled  beef 
and  it's  rather 
ime  for  myself, 

a  bedhead  of 
cry  glass  of  it.' 
>rson  whom  be 

and  found  the 
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dioner  to  meagre  and  hai 
the  dishes  were  remoTinj 
I  suppose  jou  vill  Mk 
'  Name  jour  day,  then.* 
dinnerleu  gueat.  Lord 
lence,  who,  dining  once 
himself  in  hit  own  hooM 
neta  of  the  dinner.  Lut 
in  speaking  of  a  reconi 
penons  whom  he  wished 
ur,  that  a  compromiH 
Baucliffe  told  a  good  tl 

King,  when  the  news  i 
tajing,  <  I  hare  the  pU 
tereat  enem;  u  dead.' 
All  dined  at  Corrj's ; 

ourselves:  was  in  the  ', 
betweeo  Orattan  and  lu 

words  were,  'To  thia  • 

be  said?    Mj  only  ant' 

else — a  blow,  a  blow !'  i 

towards  where  Gorr;  sa 

bis  defence  thns — ■  Ther 

minister  and  the  ininrge 

count  of  Orattan's  cond 

moh  during  his  chairing, 

■aid,  '  The  papers  will, 

sa;  he  was  unanimoiul<r 

acclamations,  &c.  &c.,  i 

for  a  sui^ieon  to  cure  hi 

He  said   alao   to   some   one  who   came   in,  ■  You   see  me  her 

Actson,  devoured  bf  Btj  own  hoonds.'     Told   a  storj  of  Qra 

taking  some  fine  formal  English  visitors  about  his  gronads,  ani 

ing  himself  into  a  ditch  bj  taldng  them  a  wrong  wav.    Oase; 

tioned  his  extreme   courtesy   to   Corrj  after   he  hod  wounded 

Corrj  wished  him  to  go  back  to  the  house.     '  No,  no,'  said  O. 

the  curs  fight  it  ont.     I'll  be  with  ;ou,   not  oulj  now,  but  tiJ 

are  able  to  attend.'    Grattan  always  annexed  great  iroportam 

Ersonal  courage  (readiness  to  go  out).  Isaac  Corrj,  in  speakj 
n  to  Casey,  expressed  himsuf  in  tiie  most  enthusiastic  mai 
and  when  Casey  told  him  he  kept  a  minute  of  that  memorabi 
bate,  seemed  to  regret  it  eiceedinrly,  as  ashamed  of  hit  o< 


smperance  on  the  occasion :  on  finmng  afterwards  that  the  wi 
f  this  minute  was  effaced  by  lying  in  a  damp  place,  rejoiced 
portionably.  Had  a  letter  ftom  the  Longmans,  to  say  that  the 
they  had  of  flnding  out  from  the  deputy  that  the  money  had 
been  paid  into  his  nands,  had  been  disappointed,  and  thev  mail 
proceed  to  negotiate  as  soon  as  possible.  Kenny  called  iii| 
speaking  of  su^  a  calamity  coming  upon  one,  so  perfectly  ion' 
M  all  delinquency  in  it  as  I  am,  said  *  It  is  well  you  are  a  po 
philosopher  nerer  could  have  borne  it.'    There  is  a  great  de 
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truth  as  well  aa  humour  In  this.  Kenny  wrote  hia  Rairing  the  Wind 
in  seTen  days.  It  is  said  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  wrote  to  her 
father  (as  a  slap  oyer  the  knuckles  for  his  late  sanction  of  the  Bevo- 
lotion)  Je  suit  accouehee  (Tunjils  et  pas  (Tune  eaiutUtUion.  A  M.  le 
Garde  asked  me,  if  I  could  speak  French,  and  on  my  replyingr 
'a  little/  he  said,  '  Ahf  oui:  on  nepourrait  pas  avoir  ecrii  d&  n 
h^na  vers  sans  savoir  le  Francois.  On  the  death  of  the  Da- 
nish  Ambassador  in  Paris,  some  commissare  of  police  having 
come  to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  precis  verbal 
of  his  death,  it  was  resisted  b^  the  suite  as  an  infringemenft  of  the 
Ambassador's  privilege,  to  which  the  answer  of  the  police  was,  that 
Un  ambassadeur  d^s  qu'il  est  mort,  rentt^  dans  la  vie  privee.  A  country 
poet  apostrophised  the  river  Barrow  thus — *  Wheel,  Barrow,  wheel 
thr  winding  course.*  The  Duke  of  Bedford's  favorite  songs  were 
'The  Boys  of  Kilkenny'  al^d  *  Here^s  the  Bower.'  Forgot  to  men- 
tion that  Casey,  during  my  jotimey,  mentioned  to  me  -a  Jiarody  of 

his  on  those  two  lines  in  the  '  Veiled  Prophet' — 

i»       . 
'  He  knew  no  more  of  fear  thaorone,  who  dwells 
Beneath  the  tropics,  kuowa  of  i<4clea.' 

The  following  is  his  parody,  which  I  ble^s  my  stars  that  none  of  my 
critics  were  lively  enough  to  hit  upon, '  for  it  would  have  stuck  by 
me: — 

'  He  knew  no  more  of 'fear  than  one,  who  dwells 
On  Scotia's  mountains,  knows  of  knee-buckles.' 

On  my  mentioning  this  to  Gorry,  he  told  me  of  a  r«mark  made  upon 
the  'Angels,'  by  Kyle,  the -Provost,  which  I  should  have  been 
equally  sorry  any  of  my  critics- had  got  hold  of: — 'I  could  not  help 
figuring  to  myself,'  says  Kyle, '  all  the  while  I  was  reading  it,  Tom, 
Jerry,  and  Logic  on  a  lark  from  the  shy.*  Few  such  lively  shots 
from  our  University.  In  the  large  picture  of  Domenichino  here  the 
head  of  his  Sibyl  is  repeated  ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  often. in  his  pictures* 
Chantrey  does  not  admire  the  Duomo  of  Milan  ;  thinks  it  too  flat, 
and  without  any  of  the  grandeur  or  richness  of  our  Gothic-  at  home. 
As  we  came  along  yeaterdav^  I  asked  C.  and  J.  which  of  the  painters 
they  would  wish  to  be  if  they  had  their  choice  among  all.  C.  said 
Tintoret ;  tmd  J.,  Raphael :  the  former  on  account  of  the  prodi- 
gious works  of  Tintoret  at  Venice,  which  I  regret  I  did  not  see 
more  perfectly.  Lettera  from  Bess,  in  which,  alluding  to  what  I 
had  communicated  to  her  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  friendamp,  and  the 
probability  of  my  being  soon  llbesated  from  exile,  she  says,  *  God 
bless  you,  my  own  free,  fortunate,  happy  bird  (what  she  generally 
calls  me  )  ;  but  remember  that  your  cage  ia  in  Paris,  and  that  your 
mate  longs  for  you.'  Called  on  Chantrey,  who  seemed  heartily  Rlad 
to  see  me  ;  his  atelier  full  of  mind ;  never  saw  such  a  set  of  thvMdng 
beads  as  his  busts.  Walter  Scott's  very  remarkable  from  the  height 
of  the  head.  The  eves,  Chantrey  says,  as  usually  taken  as  a  centre, 
and  the  lower  portion  (or  half)  always  much  the  greater ;  but  in 
Scott's  head  the  upper  part  is  even  longer  than  the  lower.  30th. 
Dined  at  Lord  Bristol's  to  meet  Madame  de  Genlis :  a  large  party» 

30 
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CharlemonM,  Tenpletoni,  Oi 
flenlia:  much  converMtion  w 
'  olden  time'  rather  ioterestini 
tection  of  Voltaire's  criticism: 
thing  of  some  criticisms  of  N 
she  traced  in  the  ume  manner 
of  his  '  Tales'  as  in  such  mat 
met  men  of  fashion  at  Madem 
by  the  manners  tbej  put  on  1 
from  what  they  would  he  in  coi 
Mcordingly.  Mentioned  totat 
praising  the  manner  in  which  ! 
ters,  saying  that  it  was  to  the 
astonishment  at  this  opinion,  h 
Ma/UniaueUe  Clainm.'  The  sai 
of  nature  in  MarmoDt«l,  atwa; 
che*  Mademouelie  Clainm.  Toli 
hetween  thirty  and  forty  voli 
during  a  most  Toliuninous  cour 
never  afterwards  could  recover 
aion  of  MiM  Helen  Maria  Wil 
tated,  <  Keep  your  Tears  for  mc 
before  I  sang  it    Went  from  tb 

some  pretty  good  singing  from  the  De and  Flahaalt ;  soi 

playing  too  on  the  French  horn  by  a  M.  Fuzii.  Dined  at 
Lansdowne's :  company.  Lord  and  Lady  Cawdor,  Sir  J.  Macki 
&c.  See.  Hume,  lately,  at  some  meeting,  in  referring  to  alleg 
made  by  some  one  who  preceded  him,  called  him  the  '  hono 
atlegator.'     A  notable  receipt  for  rauing  Newtons  in  France 

rted  by  Beyle  (the  author  of 'Hiitoire  delaPeintoreenltalii 
)  ;  Pour  avoir  dew  Nfwlom,  U  favt  tSmtr  det  Batjamn  Co*. 
GoDversation  about  French  words  expressing  meanings  whi< 
cannot  supply  from  our  own  language,  verve  given  as  an  ins 
Whether  their  vagueness  may  not  (iust«Bd  of  their  definiteness) 
great  convenience  we  And  in  them ;  jnet  as  Northcote,  in  look 
a  picture,  said  '  Yes,  very  good,  very  clever;  but  it  want*,  it 
(at  last,  snapping  hie  fingers),  damme,  it  wants  tkal.'  May  m 
use  of  verve,  and  such  other  words,  be  from  the  same  desp 
finding  anything  to  ein'ess  exactly  what  we  mean  ?  Suggested 
which  amused  them  ;  but  they  stood  up  for  verve,  as  more  sigtii 
than  the  snap  of  the  fingers.  Mackintosh's  test  of  what  is  mm 
eellent  in  art,  '  That  which  pleases  the  greatest  nnmber  of  pi 
produced  some  discussion  ;  differed  with  him  ;  may  be  true, 
certvn  degree,  of  such  a  sensual  art  as  music  but  not  of  tho 
the  enjoyment  of  which  knowledge  is  necessary — painting,  f( 
atance,  and  poetry,  in  the  latter,  he  adduced  as  ezanmlM,  £ 
and  Shakspeare,  which  certunly  for  utdprrialily  of  pleasuu^  ar 
best,  and  perhaps  the  onl;r  "i^bs  he  could  mention.  Hacid 
quoted  in  pruse  what  Canning  said  some  nights  before,  in  reft 
to  Windham,  'whose  illmtraliaiu  otlm  survived  the  subjec 
which  they  were  applied.'    If  he  had  said  tloriei  instead  of  illi 
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tioniy  it  would  be  more  correct^  though  not  so  imposing ;  illustra- 
tioDfl  can  no  more  surviye  their  subjects  than  a  shadow  can  the  sub- 
itsnce  or  a  reflection  the  image ;  and  as  Windham's  chief  merit 
was  apjpl^ing  old  stories  well,  to  remember  the  story  without  refe- 
rence to  its  application,  might  be  a  tribute  to  Joe  Miller,  but  cer* 
taioly  not  to  Windham.     Instanced  Sheridan's  application  of  the 
ttorj  of  the  drummer  to  the  subject  of  Ireland,  when  remarks  were 
made  upon  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  to  complain.     The  drummer 
said  to  an  unfortunate  man,  upon  whom  he  was  inflicting  the  cat-o*< 
nine-tails  (and  who  exclaimed  occasionally,  '  a  little  higher,' '  a  little 
lower*},  '  Why,  do  what  I  will,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pleasing 
you.'    Would  any  one  think  that  he  paid  a  compliment  either  to 
Sheridan's    wit    or   his    own,    by    saying    that    the    mere    cari- 
catures   of    this    old    story    had    survived    in    his  memory  the 
admirable    implication    of    them  ?     Thus    it    is    that  the  world 
is    humbugged     by     phrases.       Mackintosh     said     that    Pitt's 
speeches  are  miserably  reported.     He  was  himself  present  at  the 
speech  on  the  Slave  Trade  in  '92  (which   Mr.  Fox  declared  was 
the  finest  he  had  ever  heard),  and  the  report,  he  says,  gives  no  idea 
whatever  of  its  merits.    Burke's  and  Windham's  the  only  speeches 
well  reported  ;  being  given  by  themselves.     Went  from  thence  to 
Devonshire   Ilouse,  where  there  was  very  bad  music;    two  new 
women,  Castelli  and  Maranoni,  execrable.     The  Duke,  in  coming  to 
the  door  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  near  whom  I  stood, 
tamed  aside  first  to  shake  hands  with  me  (though  the  gpreat  Captain's 
band  was  wuting,  ready  stretched  out),  and  said, '  I  am  glad  to  see 

Chere  at  last.  A  good  deal  of  talk  with  Lady  Normanton  and 
y  Cowper.  The  Duches  of  Sussex,  bantering  me  upon  the  two 
fine  ladies  ahe  saw  so  anxious  to  get  hold  of  me  other  night  at  Al- 
mack  8  (Ladies  Jersey  and  Tankerville),  siud  that  some  one  near  her 
remarked, '  See  them  now,  it  is  all  on  account  of  his  reputation,  for 
they  do  not  care  one  pin  about  him.'  While  she  spoke.  Lord  Jersey 
stood  dose  beside  her,  and  she  was  (or  at  least  affected  to  be)  much 
annoyed  at  findine  that  he  had  heard  her.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
mtrodttced  me  to  Ladv  Waterford,  who  said  we  used  to  be  acquainted, 
and  asked  me  to  her  house  on  Monday  night."  ••*«••• 
Passed  a  church,  the  altar  of  which  was  most  splendidly  illuminated, 
the  doors  wide  open,  and  people  kneeling  in  the  street.  If  there  had 
been  but  a  burst  of  music  from  it,  the  glory  of  the  spectacle  would 
have  been  perfect.  Music  issmng  out  of  light  is  as  good  an  idea  as  we 
can  have  of  heaven." 

Amidst  all  Moore's  life  of  frippery,  of  unconnected  labor, 
and  of  great  products  of  natural  eenius,  he  made^  owing  to 
his  satirical  poems,  many  enemies;  but  still,  so  playfully  was 
the  arrow  discharged,  it  seldom  rankled  in  the  wound. 
Lord  Castlereagh  appears  to  have  been  the  only  distinguished 
personage  who  allowed  Moore's  satires  to  affect  his  good 
humor.  We  do  not  consider  this  a  reproach  to  Castlereagh ;  he 
was  a  high-spirited  man,  always  willing  to  back  his  own  word 
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with  his  pistol ;  he  never  joked,  and  to  bear  what  he  coDsic 

ed  the  sneers  and  misrepresent! 

to  be  but  a  papist-puppet  of  I 

religion  and  on  his  coiintiTi  wi 

bis  contempt  conld  enable    b 

when  we  look  now  throngh  M< 

he   made  himself  but   the  Pv 

voured  to  render  Castleresgh 

factiousness  of  the  poet  whils 

statesman,  and  wish  that  om 

OS  vigorous  though  not  so  t< 

AJl   politicians,   however,   wei 

and  Moore  thus  describes  his 

Canning,  and  with  Williaoi  W 

"17th.  Met walking  with  a  gentlenisii  and  two  ladiea.    A 

t  bad  passed,  I  obaerved  the  pvtv  atop  ;  and  tbe  gentteman  u 

sign!  to  —  as  if  to  call  me  oack,  which accordinglj  did, 

ing,  '  Moore,  here's  Mr.  Canning  wishes  verj  much  to  be  introdi 
to  ]fon.'  It  wu  no  other  than  the  right  honorable  orator  him 
wbo  put  out  bis  band  to  ihake  mine  in  the  must  cordial  loanner. 
singular  circurostauce  this,  aad  ae  creditable  to  him  as  it  is  certs 
flattering  to  me.  Hii  daughter  a  very  prettj  girl.  I  remem 
when  I  saw  and  walked  in  companj  with  this  girl  at  Rome,  I  ma 
resolulioD  (on  observing  not  only  her  beautj,  but  feeling  all  tl 
associations  of  an  elegant  aud  happv  home  which  her  manner  c« 
up),  that  I  would  never  write  another  line  against  her  father, 
cordial  reception  of  me  has  now  clinched  this  determination.  2 
Went  with  Bessy  to  market,  andaAerwards  called  upon  Wordswo 
A  joung  Frenchman  called  in,  and  it  was  amusing  to  bear  him 
Wordsworth  at  cross  purposes  upon  the  subject  of  'Atha 
Wordsworth  sajing  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it  acted,  as  it  w< 
never  come  up  to  the  bi^h  imagination  he  had  formed  in  readin 
of  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  toe  priests,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  Fre 

man  insisting  that  in  acting  alone  could  it  be  properlv  enjojed, 

is  to  saj,  in  the  manner  it  was  acted  now ;  for  he  acknowledged 
till  the  Corps  da  Ballet  came  to  its  tid,  it  was  very  dull,  even  oc 
stage,.-~une  aclion  morte.  Saw  Wordsworth's  wife ;  she  seer 
comfortable  sort  of  person  enough.  A  note  came  from  Ladj  Ii 
while  I  was  there,  to  offer  us  both  seats  in  her  box  at  the  Fran 
for  the  evening  ;  and  tbe  straggle  of  Wordswortb  (who  bad  aln 
arranged  to  go  with  his  wife  and  sister  there)  between  nobilitj 
domesticity  was  verj  amusing.  After  long  hesitation,  however, 
having  written  one  note  to  sa;  he  must  attend  his  wife,  mg  1 
carried  it,  and  he  wrote  another  accepting  the  seat.  I  should  I 
liked  well  enough  to  have  gone  mTself,  out  this  was  our  dear  1 
Tom's  birthday,  and  I  had  promioea  to  posa  tb»  evenii^  at  ha 
Walked  with  Wordsworth,  who  was  going  to  call  upon  Oanning, 
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finding  that  Canning  expected  him,  by  his  having  left  his  name  and 
Peel's  with  the  porter,  did  not  go  up.     While  I  was  at  dinner,  a  note 
arriyed  from  Canning  to  ask  me  to  dinner  to-morrow.     This  is  ex- 
cellent I    Can  he  ever  have  read  the  verses  in  the  latter  editions  of 
the  *  Fadffe  Family  ?'    I  fear  not.     Wrote  to  say  1  should  have  the 
honour  of  waiting  on  him.     Dined  with  Canning.     Company :  Lord 
snd  Lad;^  Frederick  Bentinck,   Wordsworth,  and  the  secretary, 
jonng  Ghtnnery.     The  day  very  agreeable.     I  felt  myself  excited  m 
an  nniisiial  way,  and  talked  (I  sometimes  feared)  rather  too  much ; 
bat  they  seemed  to  like  it,  and  to  be  amused.     There  was  one  cir- 
comstance  which  showed  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  intelligence  between 
the  father  and  daughter.     I  told  a  story  to  Miss  Canning,  which  the 
father  was  the  only  one  who  overheard,  and  it  evidently  struck  them 
both  as  very  comicaL    Canning  said  some  very  pleasant  things,  and 
in  1  very  auiet,  unobtrusive  manner.     Talking  of  Grattan,  he  said 
that,  for  the  last  two  years,  his  public  exhibitions  were  a  complete 
failure,  and  that  you  saw  all  the  mechanism  of  his  oratory  without 
its  life.     It  was  like  like  lifting  the  flap  of  a  barrel-orean,  and  seeing 
the  wheels.     That  this  was  unlucky,  as  it  proved  what  an  artificiu 
style  he  had  used.     You  saw  the  skeleton  of  his  sentences  without  the 
flesh  on  them ;  and  were  induced  to  think  that  what  you  had  consi- 
dered flashes,  were  merely  primings,  kept  ready  for  the  occasion. 
Wordsworth  rather  dull.    I  see  he  is  a  man  to  hold  forth ;  one  who 
does  not  understand  the  give  and  hike    of  conversation.     27th. 
Wordsworth   came  at  half -past  eight,  and  stopped  to  breakfast. 
Talked  a  good  deal.    Spoke  of  Byron's  plagiarisms  from  him  ;  the 
whole  third  canto  of  <  Childe  Harold'  founded  on  his  style  and  sen- 
timents.    The  feeling  of  natural  objects  which  is  there  expressed, 
not  caueht  by  B.  from  nature  herself,  but  from  him  (Wordsworth), 
and  spoiled  in  the  transmission.     '  Tintern  Abbey'  the  source  of  it 
all ;  from  which  same  poem  too  the  celebrated  passage  about  Soli- 
tude, in  the  first  canto  of  *  Childe  Harold,'  is  (he  said)  taken,  with 
this  difference,  that  what  is  naturally  expressed  by  him,  has  been 
worked  by  Byron  into  a  laboured  and  antithetical  sort  of  declama- 
tion.*   Spoke  of  the  Scottish  novels.    Is  sure  they  are  Scott's.    The 
only  doubt  be  ever  had  on  the  question  did  not  arise  from  thinking 
them  too  good  to  be  Scott's,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  infinite 
number   of  clumsy  things  in  them  j    common-place  contrivances, 
worthy  only  of  the  Minerva  press,  and  such  bad -vulgar  English  as 
no  gentleman  of  education  ought  to  have  written.     When  I  men- 
tioned the  abundance  of  them,  as  bein^  rather  too  great  for  one 
man  to  produce,  he  said,  that  great  fertility  was  the  characteristic 
of  all  novelists  and  story-tellers.    Richardson  could  have  gone  on 
for  ever  ;  his  '  Sir  Charles   Qrandison'  was,  originally,  in  thirty 
volumes.     Instanced  Charlotte   Smith,  Madame   Cottin,  &c.   &c. 

*  There  is  some  resemblance  between  '  Tintern  Abbey'  and  '  Childe 
Harold  ;*  but,  as  Voltaire  said  of  Homer  and  Yirgil,  *  When  they  tell 
me  Homer  made  yir<^l,*  I  answer,  '  Then  it  his  best  work  :*  so  uf 
Wordsworth  it  may  l^  said,  '  If  he  wrote  the  ttiird  canto  of  Qhiide 
Harold,  it  is  his  best  workt'—En. 
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Scott,  since  be  was  &  child, 

ciM  of  the  storj- telling  f»cu 

he   can   hold  a  pen.     Spoki 

poetrj  that  existed  now  ;  s 

■taace,  Mr.  Canning  ;  one  c 

yet,  whftt  did  Mr.  Canning 

the  boa;  political  life  he  ni 

thej  otight  to  be  itudled,  in 

laate  in  worka  of  ^enioa.    ! 

of  bia  life,  made  leiaure  for  b 

and,  accordinglj,  all  his  lal 

of  wisdom  and  good  taate  thi 

an  exception  to  this  descriptii 

of  his  age ;  not  oolj  abound 

varioui  directions,  bia  most 

Bmith  in  bis  <  Political  Econ 

Painting.'     Fox,  too,  who  ai 

from  books  was  nothing  to  wl 

with   Wordsworth   to  tba  1 

twelve  o'clock,  Phillips  the 

Mentioned  the  fine  collectioi 

a  combination  of  two  or  tl 

called  upon  Ladj  DaTj  at  h 

till   it  was  time  to  go  to   c 

Humphr;  has  mentioned  in  i 

that  he  has  at  present  some 

her  not  breathe  a  word  of  it 

I  aim  at  is  of  the  highest  ac 

the  lamp,  is  too  much  to 

Wordawortb's  exceedingly  1 

tioned  that  one  daj,  in  a  large  part;,  Wordsworth,  without  aoT  t 

hating  been  previously  said  that  could  lead  to  the  subject,  oalle< 

■uddenh  from  the  top  of  the  table  to  the  bottom,  in  bis  most 

tone,  <  DavT  I'  and,  on  Darj'a  putting  forth  hia  head  in  awful  ei 

tatiun  of  what  was  coming,  said,  <Do  you  know  the  reason  w 

published  the  '  White  Doe'  in  quarto  ?'     *  No,  what  was  it  ?' 

show  the  world  my  own  opinion  of  it.'     Williams  and  Mr.  Craw 

dined  with  us,  and  we  afterwards  went  to  the  Feydeau,  wber 

taw  two  rather  dull  things,  'Deux  Jalouz'  and  '  Coriaands.'     Oi 

return  home  I  received  a  letter  giving  me  the  melancholy,  tht 

long-expected,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  one  of  my  dearest  frie 

Daftou.     How  fast  they  go  1— but  Mt  death  was  a  relief  both  to  1 

self  and  all  who  loved  him.     Mr.  Crawford  came  to  us  in  the  e 

ing:  he  mentioned  a  curious  instance  of  Canning's  senaitiTena 

attacks  from  the  press  ;  that,  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  wJOob 

he  married,  he  called  upon   Perry,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  tl 

would  be  no  quizzing  remarks  upon  the  circumstance." 

Amongst  the  other  parties  with  whom  Moore  became 
*  There  is  much  justice  in  these  lemaiki  of  Mr.  Wordfworth. — Ei 
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quainted  in  France,  in  the  year  1821,  was  the  Duke  of 
Orleans — afterwards  Louis  Pnilippe.  The  reader  may  re- 
member that,  in  our  Memoir  of  Moore,^  we  referred  to  the 
drcomstance  that  the  poet  and  the  king  had  been  close 
students  in  the  library  at  Donnington  Park,  whilst  the  former 
was  only  the  clever  prot^g^  of  Lord  Moira,  and  the  latter  was 
but  a  needy  exile.  Moore  thus  relates  his  introduction  and  his 
interview : — 

"  Vicomto  Ch&bot  (an  old  acquaintance  of  mine^  who  dined  at 
Lord  Miltown*s  on  Saturday,  and  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans)  called,  and  left  a  note  for  me  to  dine  with  the  Duke  to- 
morrow.   I  had  had  some  conversation  with  Chabot  on  Saturday, 
in  which  I  said  how  flattered  I  had  been  to  find,  from  the  intimation 
I  received  through  Madame  de  Montjo^e,  that  the  Duke  had  not 
forgot  me,  and  tnat,  only  for  the  necessity  of  the  dress  coat,  with 
which  I  was  not  provided,  I  should  have  gone  to  his  levee.    Chabot 
(ss  be  tells  me  in  nis  note)  mentioned  all  this  to  his  highness,  who 
has  thus  answered  mv  confession  of  having  no  coat  by  asking  me  to 
dinner.    Walked  with  Charles  Sheridan^  for  the  pturpose  of  leaving 
my  answer  at  the  Palius  Royal :  am  engaged  to  Lord  Bancliffe  to- 
morrow,  but^  of  course,  cannot  disobey  the  royal  command.     23rd. 
Chabot  called  again  to  say  that  the  Duke  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Tnilleries  this  evening,  and  as  he  wanted  to  have  a  little  more  of  my 
company,  and  '  to  talk  over  old  times,*  he  wished,  if  possible,  I  would 
dine  with  him  on  Friday  next  instead.    Chabot  offered  to  call  at  the 
Bancliffes  on  his  way  back,  and  tell  them  I  was  free  now  for  my  en- 
gagement to  them:   did  so:   26th.    Called  upon  Chabot  (whose 
rooms  are  over  the  Duke  of  Orleans')  at  a  quarter  before  six,  in 
order  to  go  under  his  escort  to  dinner.     The  Duke  met  me  on  my 
entering  the  room  with,  '  I  wish  you  a  verv  good  night,  Mr.  Moore :' 
he  however  speaks  English  perfectly  well.     There  was  only  their 
own  family  party ;  and  though  the  thmo;  was  at  first  rather  royal  and 
formidable,  1  soon  found  myself  perfectly  at  my  ease  amon^  as  unai*- 
fected  and  domestic  a  circle  as  ever  I  witnessed  in  my  station.     The 
Duke  drank  wine  with  me  at  dinner  ^  VAnglaise^  and  I  was  placed 
next  the  Duchess,  who  did  all  the  civilities  of  the  partridges,  pates, 
&c.,  before  her  in  a  very  quiet  and  kind  manner.    After  the  dmner, 
which  was  over  unusnaUy  soon,  the  Duchess  sat  down  to  work,  and 
four  or  five  fine  children  were  admitted,  with  whom  the  Duke  played 
most  delightedly,  m^Jism^ poUchinelle  caps  for  them,  &c.  Mademoiselle 
showed  me  a  lithographic  work  lately  published, '  The  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,'  and  the  Duke  and  she  at  each  side  of  me  looked  through 
the  whole  of  the  engravings.     They  then  asked  me  to  sing,  and  I 
have  seldom  had  a  more  pleased  audience ;  indeed,  the  reiteration  of 
'  charmant,' '  delicieuz,'  &c.  became  at  last  almost  oppressive.     The 
Duke  reminded  me  of  the  songs  he  had  taught  me  at  Donnington 
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pM-k, '  C*det  Eouuel'  and  '  Poli 

I  plajad  them  over,  which  omtu 

not  see  the  least  klteratioD  id 

roast  now  be  near  eighteen  ;e«i 

the    English    language     for     ni 

(the;    were    pleased  to  u,j)    1 

Frenchmftii  who  was  there  ssii 

Mau   la  langue  Anglaite  n'eit  p 

seeming  to   tiaTC   the    least   sui 

detestable  language  for  music  of 

particularlj  to  be  the  favourite, 

English  well  enough  to  comprehi 

I  was  engaged  in  toe  evening  to  i 

•sk  whetber  I  mi^ht  take  an  ear] 

thousand  eipressions  of  thanks 

&c.,  and  I  came  awa;  at  a  little 

flattered  by  the  day,    27th.  Di 

quence  of  an  invitation  through  I 

his  note,  that  Mademoiselle  had 

she  promised  me  in  the  eveoing, 

All  very  kind.     The  Duchess  to 

a  flattering  piece  of  news ;  name) 

of  Berlin,  tue  other  day,  the  ro 

acter,    the    story    of  ■  Lalla 

Cumberland,  Aurungzebe.     Mai 

d'bonneur   promised  to  translate   for   me    the  programme   o 

fete,  which  is  in    Qerman.     The  Duchess  said  that  Ghateaub 

had  written  home  an  gu;connt  of  it,  and  described  it  as  the 

splendid    and    tasteful    thing    be    bad   ever    seen.      Hademi 

give  me  her  arm  in  going  to  dinner,  and  I  sat  between  be 
e  Duchess.  After  dinner  had  some  conversation  on  pc 
with  the  Duke  ;  seems  to  think  there  must  be  war,  ere 
between  England  and  Russia :  apoke  of  the  bad  part  France  is  a 
with  respect  to  Naples  I  sang  a  little,  and  tbey  seemed  to  I 
very  much.  At  nine  o'clock  Paer  arrived  with  his  daughter  i 
flute  player ;  the  girl  sang,  and  Mademoiselle  played  a  sonat 
eompanied  by  Paer  on  the  tlute,  very  charmingly.  At  half-pa.' 
I  came  awaj  with  Chabot,  who  took  me  to  Lady  Kancliffe'a  ball 
very  pretty  assemblage  of  women,  both  French  and  English;  m 
the  former  were  two  of  the  beauties  of  the  day,  Madame  Barant 
Madame  Beaufremont.     Returned  home  early." 

Amongst  Moore's  Prench  acquaititancea  was  Madami 
Souza,  an  authoress  of  considerable  abilitj',  and,  in  the 
1820,  but  little  known  to  English  readers.  She  was  ans 
that  her  then  new  novel,  Madeiaoiielle  d«  Toumtm,  shoul< 
introduced  hy  her  fidend  Moore  to  the  notice  of  the  lik 
public  of  his  nation.  Accordingly,  partly  through  cour 
and,  to  some  extent,  from  liking,  he  wrote  a  paper  upon 
novel,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  18S0. 
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has  bot  deren  pages  of  original  matter,  and  is  scarcely  wortlij 
of  Moore^s  pen:  indeed  the  Diarv  shows  it  to  have  been 
rather  a  disagreeable  task  than  a  labor  of  love.  It  contains, 
however,  some  remarks  upon  Lamartinc's  MSdUatiom  Po- 
etiquei,  and  a  translation^  some  may  think  it  a  travesty,  of  a 
few  lines.  How  Moore  might  have  written  of  Lamartine,  had 
he  even  dreamt  that  the  Frenchman  would,  only  five  years  later 
prodace — Le  Dernier  Chani  Du  PSlerinage  de  Chitde-Harold, 
and  that  the  author  would  be  called  "  Tub  French  Btron,'' 
we  know  not — ^possibly  he  might  have  added,  with  Lord  Dudley 
and  Ward — "  A  very  French  Byron.''  The  passages  in  the 
Edinhurgh  Review  to  which  we  refer,  are  as  follow : — 

**  There  has  appeared,  indeed,  within  the  last  year,  a  little  work 
entitled  Meditations  Poetiguei,  which  has  been  profuaedly  lauded 
in  certain  circles,  but  which  appears  to  ns  a  very  nnsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  break  through  the  aneien  regime  of  the  French  Parnassus, 
and  transplant  the  wud  and  irregular  graces  of  English  poetry  into 
the  trim  parterre  of  the  Gallic  Muse.  What  this  author's  notions 
of  sublimity  are,  may  be  collected  from  the  first  stanzas  of  his  Me- 
ditations : — 

'  Lorsque  du  Createur  le  parole  feconde, 
Dans  une  heure  fatale,  eut  infants  le  monde 

Des  g^rmes  du  Chaos, 
De  son  OBUvre  imparfaite  il  detouma  sa  face, 
£t  d*un  pied  dSdugneuz  le  lan^ant  dans  I'espace, 

Bentra  dan  son  repos. 
Va,  dit-il,  &c.  &c. 

Which  may  be  thus,  not  unfiurly  translated  :^ 

'  When  the  Deity  saw  what  a  world  he  had  fram'd 
From  the  daikness  of  Chaos,  surprised  and  ashamed 

He  tum'd  from  his  work  with  disdain ; 
Then  gave  it  a  kick,  to  complete  its  disgrace. 
Which  sent  it  off,  spinning  tnrough  infinite  space. 

And  retum'd  to  his  slumbers  again ; 
Saying, '  Qo  and  be,'  &c.  &c.'  "* 

In  the  month  of  November^  1822,  Moore  found  himself 
free,  and  able  to  return  once  more  to  his  Wiltshire  home.  His 
friends,  however,  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  Paris  before 
they  had  entertained  him  at  a  public  dinner.  The  following 
is  his  own  account  of  the  affair : — 

*  In  these  Meditations  Lamartine,  in  the  foUowing  line,  as  it  were, 
"  slaps  Byron  on  the  back,'*  and  says — 

*'  Courage  I  enfant  d^hu  d*une  race  dlTine." 
The  brotherly  tone  of  the  whole  epistle  to  Byron  reminds  us  of  the 
sbow-man  who  refused  money  from  Charles  Mathews,  saying.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Mathews,  we  never  take  money  from  the  profession" 
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La  liberty,  conrive  idmable 
Mit  les  deux  coudes  sur  la  table, 
Entre  le  plaisir  et  Taiuour.' 

In  proDosing  the  health  of  Lord  Trimleston^  spoke  of  his  being 
particnJarlj  fit  to  take  the  chair  at  such  a  meeting,  not  only  from 
old  acquaintance,  &c.  &c.,  but  his  love  of  literature,  and  '  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  had  practised  it ;  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
French  and  English,  which  placed  him  as  a  sort  of  Janus  between 
the  two  languages*  with  a  double-fronted  insight  into  the  beauties  of 
each,  and  enabled  him  not  only  to  make  the  wild  tale  of  Atala  re- 
sound, in  language  worthy  of  its  sweetness,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  but  to  occupy  himself  (as  I  was  proud  to  say  he  was  doing 
at  present)  in  teaching  the  story  of  *  Lalla  Bookh'  to  the  lighter 
echoes  of  the  Seine/  A  song  was  sung  by  Grattan  during  the  night, 
which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion.*  Left  them  between  one  and 
two,  and  went  to  Douglas's,  where  I  supped.*' 

These  marks  of  regard  were  most  flattering  and  most  grate- 
ful to  the  poet's  hei^  Indeed  he  required  some  such  ex- 
hibition to  restore '  his  good  humor  with  his  countrymen ; 
and  as  at  this  dinner  Irishmen  of  all  politics  attended,  he 
must  have  been  happier  than  when,  only  fourteen  months 
earlier,  he  wrote  thus  oitterly,  on  the  occasion  of  George  the 
Fourth's  visit  to  Ireland  : — 

"  lOth.  Find  that  Lord  Powerscourt,  with  whom  the  Kinff  dined 
the  day  he  embarked  from  Ireland,  was  courageous  enough  to  nave  a 
song  of  mine,  '  The  Prince's  Day,'  sun?  before  him,  immediately  after 
'  God  save  the  King/  and  that  his  Majesty  was  much  delighted  with 
it  This  song  is  laudatory,  for  I  thought  at  the  time  he  deserved 
such ;  but  on  reading  it  rather  anxiously  over,  I  find  nothing  in  it 
to  be  ashamed  of.  What  will  those  cowardly  Scholars  of  Dublin 
College  suy,  who  took  such  puns,  at  their  dinner  the  other  day,  to 
avoid  mentioning  my  name ;  and  who  after  a  speech  of  some  Sir 
Noodle  boasting  of  the  poetical  talent  of  Ireland,  drank  as  the  utmost 
they  could  Venture, '  Maturin  and  the  ruiriB  Poets  of  Erin,'  what 
will  these  white-livered  slaves  say  to  the  exhibition  of  Lord  Powers* 
court's  ?  The  only  excuse  I  can  find  for  the  worse  than  Eastern 
prostration  into  which  my  countrymen  have  grovelled  during  these 
few  last  weeks  is,  that  they  have  so  long  been  slaves,  they  Imow  no 
better,  and  that  it  is  not  their  own  fault  if  they  know  no  medium  be- 
tween brawling  rebellion  and  foot-licking  idolatry.  As  for  the  King, 
he  has  done  his  part  well  and  sensibly,  and  his  visit  altogether  may 
be  productive  or  benefits  which  the  unmanly  flatterers  who  have  be- 
daubed him  hardly  deserve." 

The    want  of  appreciation  of  Shakspeare,   so  frequently 
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expressed  by  Byron,  has 
been  genenulj  oelieved  t< 
startling  tbings  so  reinarl 
and  so  striking  in  his  ] 
recorded  bj  Moore  in  t 
narj; — 

«  Wftlked  afterwards  (foi 
Bo^en't.  Verj  agreeable, 
(object  was  an  nnluckj  otM 
opinion  that  it  was  better 
rank  it  lo  high  as  the  '  Veil 
wor«hipper»'  for  iitorj  and  i 
level  of  •  Paradirc  and  the  ] 
I  did ;  company,  Wordswoi 
Ctbe  translator  of  Dante), 
about  Rncine  and  Voltaire, 
them,  b;  Bajing  that,  thong 
ta«te  and  workmanship  of  J 
tertUed  me  the  moat  of  the 
mine  waa,  that  I  would  mm 
Juliet'  at  Italian  operas,  an 
Shakgpeare,  m  acted  on  tl 
some  acquaintance  of  his,  v 
and  see  the  '  Chapeau  de  I 
saw  all  the  other  things  ;< 
mannfactorjl  could  not  m 
inatance  of  Walter  Scott's  i 

at  the  Louvre,  not  willing  tu  sinuc  lau    ui    mm    uuuuhts  lur  m  I 

to  the  bottom  of  the  gallery,  when  it  wu  the  first  and  last  oppo 
mVj  he  was  likelj  to  have  of  seeing  the  '  Transfiguratioi   '  * 


Utter,  and  for  a  long  time  could  not  distinguish  one  tune  I 
another.  Rogers  thus  described  Lord  Holland's  feeling  for  the  A 
'  Punting  gives  him  no  pleasure,  and  music  absolute  pain.*  '" 
'I's  excessive  praise  of 'ObriBtabeli'joiDe  '  ■  '  '■ 
iinprehenaLon,     The  whole  daj  dull  e 

iy  Donegal,  who      '  "        '        "' 

Marf  Godfrey  1 
restless  night,  as  if  I  had  exerted  myself  too  much.  Received  1 
the  Longmans  a  copy  of  the  new  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  in  w 
Lord  ByroD  and  I  are  reviewed  together,  and  very  favourably." 

Holding  opinions  such  as  these,  Moore  was  bardlj  cap 
of  appreciatiog  the  qoaint  fancy  and  quiet  hnnior  of  \ 
Charles  Lstnb.  He  thus  records  a  party  at  vhicb  they 
met:— 

"  Dined  at  Mr    Monkhouse's  (a  gentleman  I  had  never  seen 
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fore),  on   Wordsworth's  inyitatioHy  who  lives  there  wheneyer  he 
comes  to  town.    A  singular  party :  Coleridge^  Rogers,  Wordsworth 
sod  wife,  Charles  Lamb  (the  hero,  at  present,  of  the  '  London  Ma> 
gadoe'}  and  his  sister  (the  poor  woman  who  went  mad  with  him  in 
the  diligence  on  the  way  to  Paris),  and  a  Mr.  Bobinson,  one  of  the 
mnora  ndera  of  this  constellation  of  the  Lakes,  the  host  himself,  a 
Meaenas  of  the  school,  contributing  nothing  but  good  dinners  and 
nlence.    Charles  Lamb,  a  clever  fellow  certainly  ;  but  full  of  vil* 
liDoas  and  abortive  puns,  which  he  miscarries  of  every  minute. 
Some  eicellent  things,  however,  have  come  from  him ;  and  his 
friend  Robinson  mentioned  to  me  not  a  bad  one.     On  Robinson's 
receiving  his  first  brief,  he  called  upon  Lamb  to  tell  him  of  it.     '  I 
suppose,'  said   Lamb,  '  you  addressed  that  line  of  Milton's  to  it, 
'Thou  Jbrst  best  cause,  least  understood.'       Coleridge  told  some 
tolerable  things.     One  of  a  poor  author,  who,  on  receiving  from 
his  publisher  an  account  of  the  proceeds  (as  he  expected  it  to  be) 
of  a  work  he  had  published,  saw  among  the  items,  '  Cellerage, 
X3  10s.  6d.,'  and  thought  it  was  a  charge  for  the  trouble  of  ielling 
the  700  copies,  which  be  did  not  consider  unreasonable  ;  but  on  in- 
quiry he  found  it  was  for  the  cetfar-room  occupied  by  his  work,  not 
i  copy  of  which  had  stirred  from  thence.     He  told,  too,  of  the  ser- 
vant-maid where  he  himself  had  lodged  at  Bamsgate,  coming  in  to 
lay  that  he  was  wanted,  there  being  a  person  at  the  door  inquiring 
for  a  poet ;  and  on  his  going  out,  he  found  it  was  a  pot-boy  from 
the  public-house^  whose  cry,  of '  any  oo/s  for  the  Angel,'  the  girl  had 
mistaken  for  a  demand  for  a  poet,    improbable  enough.    In  talking 
of  Klopstock,  he  mentioned  his  description  of  the    Deity's  '  head 
spreading  through  space,'  which,  he  said,  gave  one  the  idea  of  a 
hydrocephalous  affection.     Lamb  quoted  an  epitaph  by  Clio  Bick- 
man,  in  which,  after  several  lines,  in  the  usual  jog-trot  style  of 
epitaph,  he  continued  thus  :— 

'  He  well  performed  the  husband's,  father's  part. 
And  knew  immortal  Hudibras  by  heart' 

A  good  deal  of  talk  with  Lamb  about  De  Foe's  works,  which  he 
praised  warmly,  particularly  '  Colonel  Jack,'  of  which  he  mentioned 
some  striking  passages.  Is  collecting  the  works  of  the  Dunciad  he- 
roes. Golerioge  said  that  Spenser  is  the  poet  most  remarkable  for 
contrivances  of  versification :  his  spelling  words  differently,  to  suit 
the  music  of  the  line,  putting  sometimes  *  spake,'  sometimes  '  spoke,' 
as  it  fell  best  on  the  ear,  &c.  &c.  To  show  the  difference  in  tne  fa- 
cility of  reciting  verses,  according  as  they  were  skilfully  or  unskil« 
fully  constructed,  he  said  he  had  made  the  experiment  upon  Beppo 
and  Whistlecraft  (Frere's  poem),  and  fotmd  that  he  could  read  three 
stanzas  of  the  latter  in  the  same  time  as  two  of  the  former.  This  is 
absurd.  Talked  much  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  his  work  upon  *  Pro- 
phesying,' &c.  C.  Lamb  told  me  he  had  got  £170  for  his  two  vears' 
contributions  to  the  '  London  Magazine'  (Letters  of  Elia).  Should 
have  thought  it  more." 

The  next  party  was  better  suited  to  his  taste :— - 
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"  lOth.  Dined  ftt  Boirers'a 
W4rd,  Lnttrel,  PaTue  Koigh 
Clifden,  Ho.  Smith  p&rticul 
out  agaiiut  him  hitherto  ;  bu 
DOW  am  his  victim,  in  the  li 
tion  of  ft  duel  between  two 
tips  of  their  fingers,  trjring 
lodicroiu.  What  Rogers  saji 
the  coaverMtioQ  is  getting  i 
makes  it  rebonnd,  and  rise  ag 
efforts,  which  to  ma  ars  alwa 
contrast  to  Smith's  natural  a: 
too,  considerably  extinguisbe' 
between  Lnttrel  and  Smith — i 
what  good  thiDKs  he  said,  and 
how  much  you  laughed." 

The  lat«  Thomas  Bamei 
gaged  upon  2%e  Times,  was 
1824.  He  waa  one  of  thes 
serve  a  friend.  A  grave  h 
with  all  a  woman's  tendemi 
of  friendship,  till  a  friend  i 
man  for  Moore's  set,  and  &. 

was,  bj  those  to  whom  he  had  given  his  hand  and  heart. 
was  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  one  of  the  first  to  come  Ix 
forward  and  stand  bj  Edmund  Kean,  when,  on  the  271 
FebruaiT,  1814,  that  wonderful  genius  burst  upon  the 
tonished  playgoers.  Barnes  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Ch 
Lamb's  Easayi,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  exalted  Da 
conceptions  above  those  of  great  Shakspeare,  "  some  referei 
writes  a  true  friend  of  Lamb,  "  having  been  made  by  I 
to  his  own  exposition  of  Lear,  which  had  been  recently 
lished  in  a  magazine,  edited  by  Leigh  Hunt,  under  the 
of  The  Reflector,  touched  on  another  and  tenderer  strin 
feeling,  turned  a  little  the  coarse  of  his  enthusiasm 
more  to  inflame  it,  and  brought  out  a  burst  of  affectio 
admiration  for  his  friend,  then  scarcdy  known  to  the  wi 
which  was  the  more  striking  for  its  contrast  with  his  nsi 
sedate  demeanour.  I  think  I  see  him  now  leaning  for 
upon  the  little  table  on  which  the  candles  were  just  expi 
in  their  socketsj  his  fists  clenched,  hia  eyes  flasiung,  aud 
&ce  bathed  io  perspiration,  exclaiming  to  Lamb,  *  and  ( 
not  know,  my  boy,  that  yon  have  written  about  Shaksp 
and  Shakspeue's  own  Lear,  finer  than  any  one  ever  <£c 
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die  worlds  and  won't  I  let  the  world  know  it/ ''  A  man  of 
this  stamp  could  not  feel  at  home  in  the  society  for  which 
Moore  was  formed.  The  sabjoiued  extract  is  valuable,  as  it 
shows  the  opinions  formed  by  Barnes,  and  others,  of  one  or  two 
distinguish^  men  :— 

23rd.  Lord  John  called  upon  me  ;  walked  out.  Dinner  at 
Rogers's  to  meet  Barnes,  the  editor  of  'The  Times;'  company. 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  Holland,  Luttrel,  Tierney,  and  myself. 
Barnes  very  quiet  and  unproductive ;  neither  in  his  look  nor  manner 

S'viog  any  idea  of  the  strong  powers  which  he  unquestionahlv  possesses, 
inner  very  agreeahle ;  Lord  Holland,  though  suffering  with  the  goutj 
all  gaiety  and  anecdote.    A  number  of  stories  told  of  Lord  North. 
Of  the  night  he  anticipated  the  motion  for  his  removal,  by  announc- 
ing the  resignation  of  the  Ministry ;  his  having  his  carriage,  when 
none  of  the  rest  had,  and  saying,  laughingly,  « You  see  what  it  is  to 
be  in  the  secret;*  invincible  good  humour.     Fox's  speech  on  the 
Scrutiny,  one  of  his  best,  and  reported  so  well,  that  Lord  Holland 
Mud,  '  In  reading  it  I  think  I  hear  my  uncle's  voice.'    Lord  H.'s 
itor^  of  the  man  stealing  Mr.  Fox's  watch,  and  Gen.  Fox  laughing 
at  him  about  it,  &c.  &c.     Lord  H.,  too,  told  of  a  gentleman  missing 
his  watch  in  the  pit  one  night,  and  charging  Barrington,  who  was 
near  him,  with  having  stolen  it.     Barrington,  in  a  fright,  gave  up 
a  watch  to  him  instantly  ;  and  the  gentleman,  on  returning  home, 
foond  his  own  watch  on  his  table,  not  having  taken  it  out  with  him ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  he  had  robbed  Barrington  of  some  other  person's 
watch.    Went  to  the  opera  with  Lord  Lansdowne;  Mrs.  Baring 
(whose  box  1  sat  in  some  time)  renewed  very  kindly  her  invitation 
to  me  and  Mrs.  Moore  for  the  summer,  and  oegged  we  should  bring 
the  two  little  ones  with  us.    Barnes,  this  evening,  asked  me  to  dine 
with  him  on  Sunday  next,  and  Rogers  advises  me  to  get  off  my  en- 
gagement with  Miss  White,  and  ro  with  him,  as  he  is  a  person  well 
worth  cultivating ;  have  refused  Lord  Lansdowne  also  for  Sundav, 
but  rather  think  I  shall  take  Rogers's  advice.    26th.  Walked  a  little 
in  the  Park  after  breakfast.     Dined  with  Barnes  in  Great  Surrey 
Street,  beyond  Blackfriars  Bridge,  having  written  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  explain  to  Miss  White,  and  promised  to  come  to  her  in 
the  evening.     Company  at  Barnes's,  a  Secretary  of  the  French  em- 
bassy, Haydon  the  painter,  and  a  Scotch  gentleman  whose  name  I 
coold  not  make  out,  but  who  is  also  a  chief  writer  for  '  The  Times* 
Barnes  more  forthcoming  a  good  deal  than  he  was  at  Rogers's. 
Spoke  of  that  day,  and  said  how  much  he  was  delighted  with  Lord 
Lansdowne,  whose  unaffected  modesty  struck  him  as  particularly  re- 
markable in  a  person  of  such  high  talent  and  rank ;  was  also  very 
much  charmed  with  Lord  Holland,  as  far  as  regarded  the  liveliness 
and  variety  of  his  conversation  ;  but  considered  his  manner  so  evi- 
dently aristocratic  and  hiffh,  as  to  alarm  the  pride  of  persons  in  his 
(Barnes's)  situation,  and  leep  them  on  the  alert  lest  this  tone  should 
be  carried  too  far  with  them.  Told  him  that  this  latter  apprehension 
was   altogether  groundless,  as  Lord  Holland's  good  nature  and 
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good  breeiUoK  woi 

with  him  (thouKl 
throagh  >11  the  ch 
thmt  there  ia  utna 
while,  notwithitan 
Laiudoirae'a  conv 
■ame  aristocratic  1 
noblemeo,  1  thinkj 
A  good  many  it 
White's ;  found  B 
dined  there ;  told 
made  me  repeat  it 
ordioar;,  and  to  b 
Lord  Lansdowne, 
two." 

In  the  iBonlfa 
conutrr,  and  tr 
Marchionesa  of  ] 
the  kindness  ol 
nobleman.  "  "it 
Lansdowne,  witt 
to  tnauage  it  for 
him  to  two  peop 
world,  and  him  a 
naturedly  allowei 
to  call  upon  th' 

have  been  a  pleasant  sight,  and  would  have  rejoiced  the  e 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  could  he  but  have  looked  npon  the 
and  the  Poet  walking,  arm-in-arm,  along  Abbey-street  foi 
gratiScation  of  a  poor  old  grocer  and  his  wife,  through  fri' 
liliip  for  their  son — he  would  regret  the  bitter  taunt  to  C 
terfield — "  Is  not  a  patron,  mv  lord,  one  who  looks  with 
concern  on  a  man  straggling  for  hfe  in  the  water,  and  i 
he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?"— 
would  have  wished  Moore  to  say  of  Lansdowne,  as  he  bin 
said  of  poor,  mad,  open-hearted  Tom  Hervey — "  he  was 
kind  to  me.  If  you  call  a  dog  Kerrey,  I  shall  love  h 
Moore  was  received  in  Ireland  as  his  merits  and  as 
services  deserved.  He  visited  Kilkenny,  and  "  recollected 
days  of  my  courtship,  when  I  used  to  walk  with  Bessy  on 
banks  of  the  river ;  looked  into  Cavanagh's,  where  she 
her  mother  and  sister  lived,  and  where  we  used  to  ban 
many  snug  dinners  from  the  club-house.     Happjr  times  I 
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not  more  than  these  which  I  owe  to  the  same  dear  girl  still. 
Idsmore^  Cork,  and  Killamej  were,  included  in  the  toar,  and 
of  his  meeting  with  (yConnell^  and  his  impressions  of  the 
Lake  scenery,  Moore  writes : — 

*<  O'Connell  and  his  brother  came  to  dinner.     Sajs  the  facilities 
giren  to  landlords,  since  1815,  for  enforcing  their  rents,  have  in- 
creased the  misery  of  the  people  ;  particularly  the  power  of  distrain- 
ing npon  the  crop.     Mentioned  a  case,  which  occurs  often,  of  a  man« 
or  hb  wife,  stealing  a  few  potatoes  from  their  own  crop  when  it  is 
nnder  distress,  being  nut  in  prison  for  the  theft  as  beinff  felony, 
when  at  the  worst  it  is  but  retcutj  and  kept  there  till  the  judge 
arrives,  who  dismisses  him  as  improperly  committed,  and  he  is  then 
tamed  out  upon  society,  hardened  by  his  wron^,  and  demoralised  by 
the  society  he  has  lived  with  in  prison.     The  facility  of  ejectment, 
too,  mcreased  since  1815.     On  my  inquiring  into  the  state  of  intellect 
snd  education  among  the  lower  orders,  said  they  were  full  of  intelli* 
gence.    Mentioned,  as  an  instance  Hickey,  who  was  hanged  at  a  late 
Cork  assizes,  a  common  fl^ardener.     He  had  fired  at  a  boy,  who  be 
thought  knew  and  might  betray  him,  and  his  gun  burst,  and  carried 
away  three  of  his  fingers,  which  were  found  on  the  place.     A  man, 
in  seeing  them,  said,  *  I  swear  to  those  being  Hickey*s  fingers/  on 
which  Hickey  was  taken  up,  and  his  guilt  discovered  by  the  state  of 
his  hand.     This  fellow  was  a  sort  of  Captain  Rock,  and  always  wore 
feathers  to  distingpiish  him.    During  his  trial,  he  freauently  wrote 
notes  from  the  dock  to  O'Connell  (who  was  his  council),  exhibiting 
great  quickness  and  intelligence  ;  and  when  O'Connell  was  attempt- 
ing to  shake  the  credibility  of  the  boy,  who  was  witness  aeainst  him, 
requested  him  not  to  persevere,  as  it  was  useless,  and  his  mind 
was  made  up  to  suffer.     Said  that  a  system  of  organisation  had  spread 
some  short  time  since  through  Leinster,  which  was  now  considerably 
checked,  and  never,  he  thought,  had  extended  to  the  south.     He 
knew  of  an  offer  made  by  the  chiefs  of  this  Leinster  ors^anisation, 
through  some  of  the  Bishops  (I  believe),  to  him  (O'C),  and  by  him  to 
the  Oovemment,  that  they  would  turn  out  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
sgainst  the  Orangemen,  if  necessary.     Says  that  Lord  Wellesley 
forwarded  the  notification  to  the  English  Qovernment,  but  no  answer 
was  of  course  returned.     Thinks  the  population  of  Ireland  under- 
rated, and  that  it  is  near  8,000,000.     Difference  between  the  two 
archbishops  that  died  lately ;   him  of  Armaffh,  whose  income  was 
£20,000  a  year,  and  who  left  £130,000  behind  him,  and  Troy,  the 
B.  C.  archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose  income  was  £800  a  year,  and 
who  died  worth  about  a  tenpenny.    Shows  how  cheap  'archbishops 
may  be  had.     On  my  remarking  the  numbers  of  informers  now  com- 
ing  in  as  inconsistent  with  that  fidelity  which  he  attributes  to  the 
lower  order,  says  it  is  always  the  case  when  an  organisation  b  break- 
ing up,  as  the  late  one  b ;  never,  while  it  is  going  on.     Even  now 
the  ^^poU  of  useful  arms  are  preserved,  it  is  only  the  broken,  used-up 
ones,  that  are  informed  on  or  delivered  up  (as  it  is  with  the  old  stills). 
The  Church  possesses  2,000,000  of  green  acres.     His  conversation 
with  Judge   Dav :  •  What  remedy  is  there  for  Ireland's  miseries  V' 
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O'C.  '  I  could  tell  jou  son 
'Namethera.'— OC. 'Al 
in  Ireland  nho  has  oue  ani 
O'C.  '  That  tithei  should  b 
O'C.  •  That  the  Catholic 
J.D.  '  \  am-ee  to  that,"— 0 
—J.D.  'I  agree  to  that 
the  ca«e,  take  a  pike  ar 
wanting  to  qualif^r  jou.'  ] 
Bdjj  lately,  when  they  we: 
as  little  of  the  Old  Baile;  i 
A  beautiful  day  at  last.  1^ 
Lake.  The  whole  scene  ei 
it  best.  The  grand  is  lass 
the  Alps,  but  the  softness, 
the  little  gardens  that  ever 
position  or  the  islands,  andf 
IS  unequalled  anywhere  el 
white  and  yellow,  such  wor 
some  heath  on  Bonan's  Isli 

With  the  booksellers, 
Moore  ever  stood  high. 
Shtridan  proved  that  he 
facility  of  rendering  stati 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
nnusual  in  men  of  great 
lishers  fortunate  enough 
Accordingly  we  find  that 
anxioQs  that  he  should  b 
and,  in  the  year  1822,  I 
accept,  for  some  months, 
offers  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Called,  by  appointment,  on  Constable ;  long  coDTerutioi 
him  ;  most  anxious  that  I  should  come  to  Edinburgh  j  and  pro 
that  I  shall  prosper  there.  The'Beview'  (betoldme  incunGd 
is  sinking;  Jeffrey  has  not  time  enough  to  devote  to  it;  wou 
most  happy  to  have  me  in  his  place  ;  out  the  resignation  must 
from  himself,  as  the  proprietors  could  not  propose  it  to 
Jeffrey  has  ^700  a  year  for  being  editor,  and  the  power  of  drt 
£3,300  for  contributors.  Told  him  that  I  could  Dot  think  of  u 
taking  the  editorship  under  iflOOO  a  vear,  as  1  should,  if  I  undei 
it.  devote  mvself  almost  entirely  to  It,  and  less  than  XIOOO  i 
not  pay  me  for  this.  He  teemed  to  think  that  if  Jeffrey  was 
oat  of  the  way,  there  would  be  no  dilBcultj  about  terms  ;  read 
letter  he  had  Just  received  from  his  partner  on  the  snigect,  in  * 
be  says,  <  Uoore  is  out  of  all  sight  tne  beet  man  we  could  bava 
name  woold  revive  tbe  reputation  of  the  '  Bariew ;'  he  would 
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trnue  to  u  our  connection  with  the  old  contributors,  and  the  work 
would  become  more  literary  and  more  regular ;  but  we  roust  get 
him  gradoallj  into  it;  and  the  first  step  is  to  persuade  him  to 
come  to  Edinburgh.'  All  this  (evidently  not  intended  to  be  seen 
by  me)  is  very  flattering.  Received  to-day  a  letter  from  Brougham, 
inclosmg  one  from  Barnes  (the  editor  of  Tke  Timet),  proposmg  that, 
18  he  is  ill,  I  shall  take  his  place  for  some  time  in  writmar  the  leading 
articles  of  that  paper ;  the  pay  to  be  £100  a-montb.  '  This  is 
flattering.  To  be  thought  capable  of  wielding  so  powerful  a  po- 
litical machine  as  The  Timet  newspaper  is  a  tribute  the  more 
flattenng  (as  is  usually  the  case)  from  my  feeling  conscious  that 
I  do  not  deserve  it.  18th.  Wrote  to  decline  the  proposal  of  The 
TlmeiJ* 

In  October,  1825,  Moore  visited  Sir  Walter,  at  Ab- 
botsford;  but  to  this  portion  of  the  Diar^  we  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  refer,  as  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  it  were 
communicated  by  Moore  to  Lockhart,  or  were  known  to  Lock- 
bart  himself,  and  have  been  inserted,  from  the  latter,  in  our 
Memoir  of  the  poet.* 

We  have  now  either  touched  upon,  or  extracted,  the  cbief 
portions  of  the  present  issue,  new  to  our  readers,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  little  incidents  contained  in  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read  from 
cover  to  cover.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  there  are  few  men 
of  extended  literary  or  political  information,  who  will  not  feel 
aatisfiM^tion  in  the  perusal  of  this  portion  of  the  Diary;  to 
those  who  delight  in  the  study  of  character  it  cannot  fail  to 
prove  interesting,  as  the  portions  relating  to  Moore  are  open 
and  outspoken  as  if  the  production  of  Montaigne's  own  pen, 
and  those  parts  referring  to  other  parties  are  quite  as  amusing 
as  anything  in  Brantome,  undisfigured  by  Brantome's  inde- 
cency. The  characters  of  men  stand  out,  not  boldly,  but  na- 
turally. They  are  not  the  buckram  men  of  society  or  of  office, 
but  the  real  flesh  and  blood  beings  of  private  Ufe ;  and  here,  as  in 
CaaUereagk's  Correspondence,  most  of  the  actors  upon  the  stage 
of  the  world  are  better  than  the  audienck  were  willing  to 
admit. 

Of  the  burning  of  the  Byron  Memoirs  we  can  as  yet 
write  but  half  advisedly.  Moore's  Diary  ends  on  the  30th  Octo- 
ber, 1825,  and  the  first  volume  of  Byroke  lAfe  was  published  in 
the  year  1830.  Many  circumstances  may  have  occurred  during 
these  five  years  to  justify  Moore  in  the  course  pursued  by  him ; 


•  See  laxsB  Quastcrlt  Rbtibw,  Ko.  6,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  431,  435. 
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we  hpve  inserted  the  portions  i 
subject.  In  oar  Memoir'  w( 
adopted;  but  we  have  since  1: 
own  account  confirm?  them,  w 
the  Memoirs  given  by  Byron  si 
and  we  do  not  think  that  Lord 
sufficieut  groands  for  the  burnin 
of  Moore's  owa  friends  were  i 
manner  rendering  it  almost  i 
editor ;  and  as  to  his  having  lo 
ply,  and  in  Mr.  Burchell's  bi 
Fadge.  The  following  extract 
the  destruction  of  the  maiioscript : — 

"Lord  H.  expreued  lome  scruples  about  mv  uJe  of  Lor 
'  Memoirs ;'  sud  he  wished  I  could  have  got  the  2000  guic 
Auj  other  waj  ;  seenied  to  think  it  wu  in  cold  blood  depoiii 
sort  of  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows  (this  more  the  purport  tk 
words  of  what  he  uid)  for  a  future  warfare  upon  private  chan 
could  Dot,  however,  remember,  when  I  pressed  fiim,  aufthia 
came  under  this  strong  description,  except  the  reported  conver 
with  Madame  de  StaeT,  and  the  charge  against  Sir  Samuel  Be 
which,  if  false,  maj  be  neutralised  b;  furnishing  me  with  the 
of  patting  the  refutation  on  record  with  the  charge.  Throw 
considerable  anxiety  and  doubt  hj  what  Lord  U.  said  this  mo 
Determined,  if  on  consideration  it  appears  to  me  that  I  could  be 
charged  with  anything  wrong  or  uaworthj  in  thus  disposing  i 
•  Memoirs,*  to  throw  mvielf  on  the  mercj  of  Murray,  and  prei 
him  to  rescind  the  deed,  having  it  in  mj  power,  between  the  6 
hare  \e(t  in  his  hands.  Lord  L.'s  7401.  and  Lord  John's  20< 
pa;  him  back  near  three-fourths  of  his  2000/.  La;  awake  thi 
of  it.  Wrote  a  letter  to  leave  for  Lord  Iiansdowne  (whom  j 
been  ever;  day  expecting  from  Paris),  expressing,  as  well  as  J 
my  warm  gratitude,  and  inclosing  him  a  draft  for  740/.,  ref 
him  also  to  the  two  letters  I  had  written  to  Lord  Holland  o 
subject  of  the  '  Memoirs.'  In  one  of  these,  b;  the  bye,  were 
to  the  fallowing  purport :  af^r  saying  that  it  should  be  perfet 
Brougham's  power  to  read,  not  onlv  what  was  said  about  himi 
these  papers  (which,  however,  1  believe  to  be  very  triftiog^ 
what  was  of  much  more  consequence,  all  that  related  to  Lsdj  E 
in  order  that  be  might  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  an^ 
that  was  misrepresented  or  misstated,  and  so  put  the  refutati< 
record  with  the  charge,  I  added,  'Whatever  may  be  thongbt  r 
propriety  of  pablishing  private  memoirs  at  all,  it  certaiiily  ^ 
much  more  fair  thus  to  proclaim  and  lay  them  open  to  the  ej 
the  world,  while  all  the  persons  interested  or  implicated  are 


*  See  laisH  QoaarsaLV  Ssvibw,  No,  6,  Vol.  U.  pp.  435^  t* 
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And  eA{»able  of  defending  themseWes,  than  (as  is  usuallv  done)  to 
keep  them  as  a  fire  in  reserve  till  those  whom  they  attack  nave  passed 
swaj,  and  possess  no  longer  the  power  of  either  retorting  or  justi- 
fying.' Received  a  letter  fall  of  kindness  from  Lord  Lansdowne, 
in  which,  however*  he  seems  to  agree  with  Lord  Holland  as  to  the 
isle  of  the  *  Memoirs^'  at  least  so  far  as  to  think  that  it  may  be  a 
subject  worthj  my  future  consideration,  whether  I  should  not  redeem 
them  oat  of  the  bands  of  Murrav,  and  saying  that  the  740/.  is  at  my 
disposal  towards  that  purpose  if  ever  I  should  decide  upon  it.  This 
is  enoagh ;  I  am  now  determined  to  redeem  them." 

Lady  Holland^  and  several  other  ladies,  woald,  it  is  most 
probable,  have  been  very  much  annoyed  by  the  pablication  of 
the  Memoirs ;  bat  that  any  opinion  of  Lord  Holland's  was 
worthy  of  consideration,  is  negatived  by  the  fact,  stated  twice 
by  Moore  himself,  that  Lord  Holland  induced  him  to  write 
and  publish  The  Parody  on  the  Regenfa  Letter.  He  notes  that 
Lord  Holland  showed  him  slips  of  what  he,  Moore,  believed  to 
be  Iiis  Lordship's  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing appeared : — "  '  Another  poet,  Mr.  Moore,  with  more  of 
Irish  humour  than  worldly  prudence,'  &c.  &c.  ThU  is  too  bad. 
Lord  Holland  himeeff  having  been  the  person  who  first  put  it 
into  my  head  to  write  that  parody"  And  all  Moore's  noble 
friends  had  seen  the  Manuscript  Memoirs  of  Byron ;  we  have 
already  stated  that  they  were  so  soiled  from  being  handed 
aboat,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  get  them  copied  by  Wil- 
liams ;  and  who  can  deny  that  Maginn's  statement,  that  copies 
had  been  made,  and  kept,  by  a  lady  in  Florence  is  incorrect, 
when  we  read  the  following  entry  made  in  Florence : — "  No- 
vember 24th,  1819.  Went  to  Lady  Burghersh's  for  the 
Surpose  of  seeing  her  put  her  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's 
(emoirs  into  the  fire ;"  and  Lord  John  adds,  in  a  foot  note, 
"  Mr.  Moore  had  lent  Lord  Byron's  Memoirs  to  Lady  Bur* 
ghersh."  Of  course  he  had,  and  to  many  others ;  but  how 
oiany  were  honorable  enough  to  tell  Moore  that  they  had  taken 
copies  of  the  whole,  or  of  passages.  Besides,  Byron  had,  him- 
self, lent  the  Memoirs  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  amongst 
others,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  Lady  Burghersh ;  so  that  if  our 
view  of  this  affair  be  correct,  Moore  lost  nothing  by  burning 
the  manuscript — he  was  neither  legally  nor  moraUv  bound  to 
do  80 — ^he  destroyed  it  to  gratify  his  immediate  noble  friends, 
having  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  in  burning  the  original,  he 
destroyed  all  traces  of  the  manuscript.  Had  the  manuscript 
been  as  offensive  and  unjust  towards  Lady   Holland,   even 
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u  the  Diarg  IllMtradng 

had  it  revived  the  stoir  o 

done  little  harm,  and  C 

lefated  it  quite  as  readily 

mentioned  ;*  and  as  to  r^ 

appears  to  have  had  none  p 

that  she  shocked  Bjron  b' 

"  hoppy-kicky."     As  we  i 

ezcnses  offered  to  extenua 

are  "  Fudge."     In  this  i 

npon  substantial  groundi 

ing  letter,  which  appear 

1853,  written  by  the  late 

Robert  Wilmot  Horton. 

after  Byron's  death,  and 

script   was   first  offered 

them ;  then  offered  to  Mt 

the  period  when  the  mani 

no  respect,  legally  bound 

That  he  was  bound,  in  ho 

it  happened  fortunately  tfa 

and  inclinalton,  all  ran  parallel.     We  now  present  the 

and  next  to  that  of  Curll,  describing  his  purchase  of 

Lettert,  from  the  man  "  who  wore  the  masquerade  dn 

clergyman's  gown  with  a  lawyer's  band,"  it  is,  perhaj 

the  most  interesting,  and  may  be,  hereafter,  one  of  tl 

important  in  the  literal;  correspondence  of  the  kingdon 

•■  Albemar]i>-itr«et,  Ha;  19, 
Dear  Sir, — On  vij  return  home  lut  night  I  foimd  joui 
dated  the  S 7th,  calling  on  me  for  aipecific  answer,  whether  li 
ledged  the  accuracy  of  tha  atatement  of  Mr.  Moore,  commi 
ID  it :  however  unpleasant  it  is  to  me,  vour  requimtion  of  a 
•niwer  obliges  roe  to  la;  that  I  cantiot  by  anj  meaiu  adqiit 
curacy  of  that  statement  g  and  in  order  to  explain  Ut  yon  mi 
bow  Mr.  Moore's  misapprehension  may  have  arisen,  and  the 
upon  which  my  assertion  rests,  1  feel  it  necesMry  to  trouble  ;o' 
statement  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  will  ena 


)  jui^fo   for   Tourielf,     Lord  Byron  having  made  Mr.   1 

C'eieut  of  his  Memoin,  Mr.  Moore  offered  them  for  sale  to 
ODgman  and  Co.  who,  hovever,  declined  to  purchase  tbei 

See  "  Diary  IllnstratiTe  of  the  Times  of  Geoi^  the  Fonrt] 
I.,  p.  178  First  Series.  London:  183S,  and  the  letter  of  Uei 
Colonel  lleuTT  Webster  fin  '•  The  Literary  Qaiette"),  dated  . 
^nd,  1638. 
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Moore  theD  made  me  a  similar  offer,  which  I  accepted ;  and  in  Norem- 
ber,  18219  a  joint  assignment  of  the  Memoirs  was  made  to  me  by 
Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore,  with  all  legal  technicalities,  in  con* 
sideration  of  a  sum  of  2000  guineas,  which,  on  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  by  Mr.  Moore,  I  paid  to  him ;  Mr.  Moore  also  covenanted, 
in  consideration  of  the  said  sum,  to  act  as  editor  of  the  Memoirs, 
sod  to  supply  an  account  of  the  subsequent  events  of  Lord  Byron's 
life,  &c.  Some  months  after  the  execution  of  this  assignment,  Mr. 
Moore  requested  me,  as  a  great  personal  fSsiTor  to  himself  and  to 
Lord  Byron,  to  enter  into  a  second  agreement,  by  which  I  should 
resign  the  absolute  property  which  I  had  in  the  Memoirs,  and  gire 
Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  Byron,  or  any  of  their  friends,  a  power  of  re- 
demption during  the  Ufe  of  Lord  Byron*  As  the  reason  pressed  upon 
me  for  this  change  was,  that  their  friends  thought  that  there  were 
tome  things  in  the  Memoirs  that  might  be  injurious  to  both,  I  did 
Dot  hesitate  to  make  this  alteration  at  Mr.  Moore's  request ;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1822,  a  second  deed  was  ex- 
ecuted, stating  that.  Whereas,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore  are  now 
inclined  to  wish  the  said  work  not  to  be  published,  it  is  agreed  that, 
if  either  of  them  shall,  during  the  life  of  the  9aid  fjord  Btfron,  repay 
Che  2000  guineas  to  Mr.  Murray,  the  latter  shall  re-deliver  the 
Memoirs  ;  out  that  if  the  sum  be  not  repaid,  during  the  lifetime  of  Lord 
BjfTcmf  Mr.  Murray  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  print  and  publish  the 
said  Memoirs  withm  three  months*  after  the  death  of  the  said  Lord 
Byron.  1  need  hardly  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  words, 
carefully  inserted  twice  orer  in  this  agreement,  which  limited  its 
ezistencif  to  the  lifetime  of  Lord  Byron ;  the  reason  of  such  limitation 
was  obvious  and  natural,  namely,  that  although  I  consented  to 
restore  the  work  while  Lord  Byron  should  be  alive,  to  direct  the  ulte- 
rior disposal  of  it,  I  should  by  no  means  consent  to  place  it,  after  his 
death,  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  person.  I  must  now  observe, 
that  I  had  never  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  original  as- 
ngnment  which  was  my  sole  lien  on  this  property ;  although  I  had 
made  repeated  applications  to  Mr.  Moore  to  put  me  in  the  possession 
of  the  deed,  which  was  stated  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron's 
banker.  Feeling,  I  confess,  in  some  degree  alarmed  at  the  withhold- 
ing of  the  deed,  and  dissatisfied  at  Mr.  Moore's  inattention  to  my 
interests  in  this  particular,  I  wrote  urgently  to  him  in  March,  1823, 
to  procure  me  the  deed,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  my  wish 
that  the  second  agpreement  should  either  be  cancelled,  or  at  once  ear- 
rented.  Finding  this  application  unavailing,  and  becoming  by  the 
greater  l^ise  of  time  still  more  doubtful  as  to  what  the  intentions  of 
the  parties  might  be,  I,  in  March,  1824,  repeated  my  demand  to 
Mr.  Moore  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  and  was  in  consequence 
at  length  put  into  possession  of  the  original  deed.     But  not  being  at 


*  To  this  passage  the  present  Mr.  Murray  has  added  this  note : — The 
words  **  wiihin  three  months,'*  were  substituted  for  "immediately,"  at 
Mr.  Moore's  reqiie8t — and  tliey  appear  in  pencil,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
upon  the  original  draft  of  the  Deed,  which  is  still  in  existence. 
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aU  utiified  with  the  coum 
repekted  to  Mr.  Moore  m;  ui 
under  the  aecond  agreement, 
he  would  either  cancel  it  or  e 
redemptioD  of  the  work,  in  o) 
m;  right*  in  the  property  wei 
proposition.  In  &  dkj  or  tw< 
'  it  the  Ifttter  &lterDfttiv«,  n 
i  had  found  pertons  w 
on  AM  vuttring  hit  life,  and 
on  tlie  Srst  daj  of  hii  reti 
givinR  up  the  agreements, 
not,  that  1  have  heard  of,  tal 
he  poaitivel;  neither  wrote,  : 
to  do  (though  he  wat  genei 
his  first  houses  of  call),  noi 
aware  of,  to  show  that  he  ha 

that  bod  passed  between  us  previous  to  his  leaving  town, 
the  death  of  Lord  Boron  had,  ipto  facto,  cancelled  the  agfi 
in  question,  and  completeN  restored  mj, absolute  rigfati  over  tt 
pert;  of  the  Memoirs.  You  will  therefore  perceive,  that  the 
no  verbal  ^reement  in  existence  between  Mr.  Moore  and  me, 
time  I  made  a  verbal  agreement  with  too  to  deUver  the  Memi 
be  destroyed.  Mr.  Moore  might  undoubtedly,  during  Lord  1 
life,  have  obtained  possession  of  the  Memoirs,  if  he  had  please< 
to  ;  be,  however,  neglected  or  delayed  to  give  effect  to  our 
agreement,  which,  as  well  as  the  written  instrument  to  wKicl 
lated,  were  cancelled  by  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  and  there 
reason  whatsoever  why  I  was  not  at  that  instant  perfectly  at 
to  dispose  of  the  MS.  as  I  thought  proper.  Had  I  coosidert 
my  own  interest  as  a  tradesman,  I  would  have  announced  thi 
for  immediate  publication,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that,  under  , 
circumstances,  the  public  curiosity  about  these  Memoirs  wool 
given  me  a  very  considerable  profit  beyond  the  large  sura  I  ori 
paid  for  them  ;  but  yon  yourself  are,  I  tbink,  able  to  do  me  t 
tice  of  bearing  witness  that  I  looked  at  the  case  with  no  such  ft 
and  that  my  regard  for  Lord  Byron's  memory,  and  my  resp< 
his  surviving  family,  made  me  more  anxious  that  the  Memoirs 
be  immediately  destroyed,  since  it  was  surmised  that  the  publ 
might  be  injurious  to  the  former  and  gainful  to  the  latter, 
myself  scrupulously  refrained  from  looking  into  the  Memoirs, 
not  from  my  own  knowledge  say  whether  such  an  opinion  of  tl 
tents  was  correct  or  not ;  It  was  enough  for  me  that  the  frii 
Lord  and  Lady  Byron  united  in  wishing  for  their  destruction. 
Mr.  Moore  should  have  wished  to  preserve  them,  I  did  not,  n 
inquire;  but  having  satislied  myself  that  he  had  no  right  wl 
in  them,  [  was  happy  in  having  an  opportunitj  of  making,  b 
cuniary  sacrifice  on  my  part,  some  return  for  the  honour, 
must  add  the  profit,  which  I  had  derived  A-om  Lord  Byron^  i 
we  and  friendship.  You  will  also  be  able  to  bear  witness  tl 
tnuugh  I  could  not  presume  to  impose  an  obligation  on  the 
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of  Lord  J^jron  or  Mr.  Moore,  by  refusing  to  receive  their  pAyment 
of  the  2000  {^ineas  advanced  by  me,  yet  that  I  had  determined  on 
the  destmction  of  the  Memoirs,  without  any  previous  agreement  for 
such  repayment,  and  you  kno^  the  Memoirs  were  actually  destroyed 
without  any  stipulation  on  m^  part,  but  even  with  a  declaration  that 
1  had  destroyed  my  own  private  property,  and  i  therefore  had  no 
claim  upon  any  party  for  remuneration. — I  remain,  Dear  Sir,  your 
faithful  servant, 

(Signed)  John  ManRAT. 

To  Robert  Wilmot  Horton,  Esq." 

Moore^s  character  appears,  in  these  last  volumes,  in  a  light 
still  more  amiable  than  in  the  former  issue,  and  all  the  facts 
are  stated  most  accurately,  as  we  learn  from  several  of  those 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  Diary.  He  was  a  wonder 
to  them,  they  were  only  of  the  crowd  to  him ;  they  treasured 
up  in  memory  all  the  little  incidents  of  the  interviews,  he 
must  have  forgotten  many  circumstances,  had  he  not  noted 
them  carefully  within  a  few  hours.  Indeed  the  facts  of  one 
entry,  made  during  his  visit  to  Cork  in  the  year  1823,  were 
told  to  us  six  months  ago,  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned, and  we  find  the  whole  conversation,  and  all  the  par- 
ticular most  accurately  entered  in  the  fourth  volume.  He  some- 
times conceals  little  affairs  telling  against  himself.  For  ex- 
ample, he  states  that  he  hated  reading  poems  or  plays  before 
a  "  blue'' party,  and  that  on  one  occasion  he  refused  to  read  at 
old  Lady  Cork's,  and  laughed  a  great  deal  at  Mat  Lewis,  who 
consented  to  amuse  the  company.  The  fact,  indeed,  is, 
that  the  laugh,  on  this  occasion,  was  against  Moore.  To  ex- 
cuse his  refusal  of  reading,  he  said  that  he  was  very  hoarse, 
and,  to  her  Ladyship's  great  dissatisfaction,  seemed  about  to 
take  his  departure.  Lewis,  however,  induced  him  to  stay,  offering 
to  read  the  poem  for  him.  Previous  to  commencing  his  task 
Mat  incited  Lady  Cork  to  procure  a  large  warming  plaster; 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  reading,  she  approached  Moore,  in- 
sisted on  applying  the  plaster  herself  to  his  chest,  and  followed 
him  with  it  about  the  room  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  com- 
pany, and  he  was  only  released  from  her  importunities  by 
escaping  from  the  house.'^ 


Mac 

translation,  .^.^  ««»«,  w.  .»»  ^^.^^^ ,       .. »»«. ^  .  _^^.      «^« 

writes,  in  a  foot  note: — ''Notwithstanding  one  signal  seryice,  it  would 
Mem  as  if  the  subject  of  this  beautiful  melody  had  studied  to  render 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  Irish  people.    Still,  from  a  selection  in  our 
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plai 
lab 


de 

:d,  or  instructed  tbe  people.  I 
W^arringtoti,  with  an  old  coat,  a 
:  Coal  Hole ;  if  Hoolan  and  21 
)f  literary  men,  who  all  believei 
;  to  consist  in  eating  broiled  kid 

punch,  whibt  listening  to  Sam  . 
>  clock  in  the  morning,  we  could 
nions  upon  the  subject  of  lit 
and  Mr.  Thackeray  knows,  few 
nore  the  representatives  of  liten 
1  poor  Coatigan  is  the  type  ( 
I  Irish  soldier.  Hoolan  and  R 
res  of  Tennjsiin,  of  Bulwer  Lj 

of  Wordsworth,  of  Mackintos 
'  Jeffrey,  or  of  the  many  others 
ide,   our  literature  famona.     ^ 

.J  popular  lyrlct,  1  covid  not  eiclndi 
etry  And  patriotiim.  I  b>Te,  thei 
A  ttatiza,  filling  up  tht  ckatm  milk  »  e 
ernit,  leaving  to  the  taitt  of  the  naA 
til  lo  any  popular  naue  not  HivOT'blj 
■pecimea  of  the  Tiuni  '*  Index  Exp 
.  III.,  of  "  Moore's  Melodist,  Tnun 
lOp  of  Tunm."    Dublin :  HllUken,— 
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Honiee  wrote  dedications  to  Aagostns ;  when  Ariosto  sang  of 
a  niggard,  noble  in  birth,  but  a  beggar  in  disposition ;  when 
Drjden  tnrned,  '^  attentive  to  other  things  than  the  claps  of  a 
play -hoDse''  to  write  his  two  thousand  verses  of  Fabler  for 
Jacob  Tonson,  at  a  sum  less  than  three  pence  farthing  per 
line;  when  Steele  reeled  drnnk  to  his  gaol;  when  Savage  begged 
bis  bread ;  when  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  lived  on  pennies, 
when  all  or  any  of  these  things  occurred,  it  was  pitiable  for 
literature ;  but»  from  these  times  we  have  advanced;  the  pen  is 
now  an  instrument  of  defence  or  of  livelihood,  noble  as  ever 
was  the  sword,  or  powerful  as  statesmanship  in  the  old  times 
when  the  author  was  but  the  lackey  of  a  great  man's  fame.  But 
even  now  the  literary  man  must  live  on  for  years,  blessed  only 
by  his  own  bright  heart;  he  may  have  written  a  history 
luminous  and  noble  as  Hallam's;  or  brilliant  as  Macaulay's, 
or  learned  as  Sharon  Turner's  or  Lingard's;  he  may  be  a 
poet,  or  a  dramatist,  whose  fancies  have  drawn  tears  and 
laughter  from  all ;  he  may  be  a  painter,  or  a  sculptor,  before 
whose  creations  the  gazers  have  stood  amazed  by  beauty  or  by 
naturalness ;  but  it  were  better  for  him  he  had  invented  a 

Jatent  plotigh,  or  improved  the  working  of  a  steam  engine, 
[oore's  genius  was  cramped  by  his  poverty  and  by  his 
struggles  for  existence,  just  as  Souther  was  forced  to  fritter 
away  time,  that  he  might  procure  bread  by  periodical  reviews, 
and  his  Common  Place  Books  prove  how  the  beggarly  system 
of  the  state,  murdered,  if  we  may  so  write,  the  hopes  of  his 
life  of  toil.  '^  I  would  not,''  savs  !Kant,  in  some  of  his  Lectures, 
''exchange  one  of  Kepler's  aiscoveries  for  a  principality.*' 
The  thought  is  worthy  of  a  German  Philosopher,  but  seems, 
simply,  nonsense,  if  spoken  to  an  Englishman  who  remembers 
the  lives  of  Southey,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Moore.  We  have 
objected  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  views  upon  the  subject  of  pensions, 
because  he  seems  to  think  a  pension  must  be  either  an  alms 
or  a  bribe.  We  have  no  wish  that  authorship  should  expose 
its  follower  to  the  stigma  of  mendicancy,  or  to  the  temptation 
of  scoundrelism ;  neither  do  we  wish  to  find  a  man  of  genius 
hke  Mr.  Thackeraj,  misguiding  public  taste,  and  becoming 
the  show  of  an  hour  upon  the  platform.  The  true  theory  of 
pensions,  and  their  true  use  to  literary  men,  was  justly  stated 
by  Henry  Taylor  when  he  wrote : — 

"  Pensions  to  poets,  then,  in  such  cases — and,  indeed,  pensions  to 
all  writers,  poetical  or  other,  in  the  higher  and  graver  and  therefore 
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leMpopulmr  ud  IneratiTt 
think,  though  Dot  appropi 
M  providing  a  aubsisteDce' 
witbout  great  injurj  to  til 
ahonld  be  suited  to  the  re 
tme  dignttj  of  •  poet  will 
will  have  its  leBBt-obltmct 
■ion  calculated — if  pruden 
Diary  elements,  euj  and  ui 
because  m  to  the  wanta  of 
petent  to  the  manage  meat 

g^iven  to  men  of  letters,  tc 
amnuDt  as  would  enable  tfa 

their  time,  with  an  easy  mi 
thej  may  beat  consult  the 
by  Providence  to  their  cha 
it  be  but  little ;  aod  the  fa 
it  is  less  than  the  ordinary 
humbler  walks  of  the  publ 
the  pensions,  on  the  othe 
this  purpose,  then  I  tbiok 

of  such  pensions  is  to  be  rested, — that  is,  the  true  inter«sta  of 
of  genius  themselves,  and,  throueh  them,  the  interetts  of  litera 
and  art, — rec^uire  that  they  should  be  advunced  in  amount  so  f« 
may  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  no  further  It  is  not  onl 
secure  to  bim  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  time  and  the  u 
verted  direction  of  his  endeavours,  that  it  is  expedient  to  make  s 
sufficient  pecuniary  provision  for  a  poet:  such  a  provision  is im 
tant  also  as  a  safeguard  to  his  character  and  conduct ;  for  feu 
deed  lire  the  men  whose  character  and  conduct  are  unimpairei 
pecuniary  difficulties ;  and  though  wise  men  will  hardly  be  invo 
m  such  difficulties,  let  their  need  be  what  it  may,  and  though  t 
but  a  wise  man  can  be  a  great  poet,  yet  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest : 
he  weak  in  action  ;  it  may  be  infirm  of  purpose ;  through  emot 
or  abstractions  it  may  be  accessible  to  one  inroad  or  another ; 
though  I  am  far  from  claiming  any  peculiar  indulgence  for  the 
firmities  of  men  of  genius — on  the  contrary  in  my  mind  nothing 
be  more  erroneous  than  to  extend  indulgence  to  moral  aberrati 
precisely  in  those  cases  in  which,  operating  to  the  corruption  of 
greatest  gifts,  the v  are  the  mobt  malign  and  pernicious, — yet,  for 
very  reason,  whilst  refusing  them  any  indu't  or  absolution,  I  wo 
clium  for  men  of  genius  all  needful  protection — more  perhaps  t 
ought  to  be  needful — in  order  that  no  danger  that  can  be  avoi 
may  attend  the  great  national  and  universal  interests  involvei 
their  life  and  character.  For  never  let  this  truth  depart  from 
minds  of  poels  or  of  those  who  would  cheriiih  and  protect  thei 
that  the  poet  and  the  man  are  one  and  indivisible  ;  that  as  the 
and  character  is,  so  is  the  poetry  ;  that  the  poetr>  is  the  fVoitof 
whole  moral,  spiritual,  intellectual  and  nractical  being  ;  and  h< 
soever  in  the  imperfection  of  humanity,  (ulfilmentt  may  have  fal 
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flhortof  aspirations,  and  the  lives  of  some  illustrious  poets  may  have 
leemed  to  be  at  odds  with  gpreatness  and  purity,  yet  in  so  far  as  the 
life  has  faltered  in  wisdom  and  virtue,  failing  thereby  to  be  the  nurse  of 
high  and  pure  imaginations,  the  poet,  we  maybe  sure,  has  been  shorn  of 
his  beams ;  and  whatsoever  splendour  may  remain  to  him,  even  though 
to  our  otherwise  bedarked  eyes  wandering  in  a  terrestrial  dimness, 
it  may  seem  to  be  consummate  and  the  very  '  o£&pring  of  Heaven, 
first-born,*  yet  it  is  a  reduced  splendour  and  a  merely  abortive  off- 
spring as  compared  with  what  it  might  have  been,  and  with  what  it 
is  in  the  bounty  of  God  to  create,  by  the  conjunction  of  the  like 
^ifb  of  high  reason,  ardent  imagination,  efflorescence  of  fancy  and 
intrepidity  of  impulse,  with  a  heart  subdued  to  Him  and  a  pure  and 
unspotted  life.  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  out  of 
the  life  are  the  issues  of  poetry."* 

Had  our  government  thoaght  thus  Moore  would  have  been 
a  happier  man^  and  his  life-labor  would  have  been^  not  more 
biilUint,  but  more  sterling  and  enduring.  But^  harassed  as 
he  was,  and  distracted  by  fashion,  and  by  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  great,  he  never  forgot  his  position 
as  a  gentleman  and  as  an  Irishman ;  and,  closing  these  volumes, 
there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  concur  with  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  Doctor  Parr  in  his  Will,  when  he  stated  : — "  I 
give  a  ring  to  Thomas  Moore,  of  Sloperton,  Wilts,  who  stands 
high  in  my  estimation  for  original  genius,  for  his  exquisite 
sensibility,  for  his  independent  spirit,  and  incorruptible  integ- 
rity." 

That  Doctor  Parr,  when  writing  this,  recorded  his  real  sen* 
timents,  his  genuine  appreciation  of  Moore,  we  cannot  doubt. 
The  whole  course  of  the  poet's  life  was  but  the  exemplification 
of  consistent  honesty ;  existing  in  all  but  actual  poverty ;  pre- 
serving his  integrity  in  even  the  darkest  hour  of  his  amiction ; 
and  rising,  smilinglj,  to  laugh  back  the  lowering  sorrows  of 
his  life.  The  early  years  of  this  century  were  trying  times  for 
the  honesty  of  literary  men.  The  age  of  patrons,  and  of  their 
pamphleteering  assistants,  had  but  just  passed  away,  and  clever 
men  sold  their  pens  to  the  highest  bidder  or  most  influential 
statesman,  as,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  soldier  of  fortune  hired 
his  sword  to  the  needy  prince.  Had  Moore  sold  himself,  his 
convictions,  his  honor,  to  the  minister,  he  might  have  battened 
in  office,  or  have  flourished  in  snug  colonial  appointments. 
The  vigor  displayed  in  Captain  Mock;  the  bitter,  biting, 
scathing  wit  of  the  Parody  an  the  Regent  %  Letter^  and  Lord 
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BeltebuVa  Letter  to  tie  Btuntwiek  Club,  shows  how  at 
auxiliary  he  would  have  proved ;  and  in  the  daja  when 
das  ruled,  when  to  aid  tlie  niiuisler  with  the  pen,  was  I 
the  writer's  pockets  with  gold,  the  man  who,  Hke  Moore 
poor  coat,  and  with  ardent  longings  for  worldly  advancei 
resisted  the  lures  of  the  cabinet,  was  nobler  than  ma 
mouthing  platform  patriot,  or  roaring  regenerator  o 
country. 

The  nation,  during  Moore's  life,  gave  bim  little  save  its  i 
ration,  and  since  his  death  it  has  extended  to  his  memor 
K  barren  sympathy,  and  affected,  worthless  lip  honor.  Ire 
so  famous  through  his  genius,  so  world-known  throug 
Melodist,  to  illustrated  by  his  birth — Ireland,  whose  sto 
has  told  in  poetry  and  in  music  that  must  be,  to  all  time 
noblest  history  of  a  people,' — the  happiest  placed  by  Ni 
and  rendered  the  most  miserable  in  eiistence  by  Fate,- 
Irelandj  that  boasts  its  gratitude,  its  love  for  old  glories 
old.  times  of  its  grandeur  and  of  its  power,  has  no  ma 
honor  to  his  memorv,  no  statue  to  tell  the  world  that  I 
«9  he  said  he  wisned  to  be, — "  Thh  Pobt  of  thb  1 
Peoplb." 

The  men  of  all  nations  now  thronging  our  city  may  wi 
at  our  enerey,  and  may  applaud  our  glorious  efforts  to 
amidst  apathy,  and  despite  poverty,  the  Exhibition 
towering  so  proudly  to  prove  that  we  possess  all  the  q 
ties  Tiecessary  to  form  a  people,  and  requisite  to  shon 
appliances  of  a  Xation — but  standing  in  the  HaU,  gi 
round  upon  the  effigies  of  the  illustrions  Irishmen  i 
grace  that  place,  doubtless,  their  thoughts  must  wander 
to  the  green,  quiet,  churchyard  at  Bromham,  where,  ii 
lonely  grave,  the  Poet  rests— the  summer  sky  his  canopy- 
Mily  requiem,  the  whisper  of  the  leaves  as  the  gentle  i 
float  by.  We  have  the  English  Sailor  in  Sackville-si 
and  rightly;  we  have,  in  Col  lege- green,  the  great  '. 
who  was  selected  by  a  nation  to  save  it  frmn  a 
regal  brood,  and  to  teach  the  people  of  tiie 
verse  that  princes  rule,  not  by  right,  but  for  right: 
have,  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  its  own  immntal  D 
in  our  fioyal  Exchange  we  have  placed  the  statues  of  L 
of  G&ATTAK,  of  (yConuell,  and  have  attempted  to  ma 
Pantheon  of  the  deserted  edifice ;  and  where  merchuits, 
in  gold,  ahoutd  congregate,  we  have  for  lack  of  them  collt 
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the  effigies  of  those  who  prove  our  riches  in  genius^  in  do- 
qaence,  and  in  political  ability.    But  in  the  public  streets  we 
ibow  onnelves  to  be  the  flunkeys  and  slaves  of  fashion,  to  which 
we  have  been  so  often  compai^ ;  and  he  who  judges  of  Ire- 
land and  of  its  people  by  the  street-names,  and  by  the  public 
statues  of  our  metropolitan  city,  must  assume  that  we  possess 
DO  historic  name  to  which  we  can  point  with  pride. — No  orator 
who  roused  the  listeners  by  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence,  or 
torified  a  hostile  Minister  by  the  power  of  his  fierce  invec- 
tives.— No  poet  who,  by  the  spell  of  his  own  bright  fancies, 
has  made  earth  around  us  fair  as  the  visioned  heaven  that 
dawned  upon  the  entranced  sight  of  the  Peri  standing  by  the 
portal  of  the  glowing  Paradise. — ^No  soldier  that  held  at  bay, 
that  battled  against,  that  beat,  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  one 
omnipotent  as  man  ever  had  been  before. — No  painter  from 
whose  canvas  smiles  a  beauty  to  win  the  heart,  till  age  glows 
again  into  youth  ;  or  till,  in  contemplating  some  pictured  fight, 
we  fancy  that  the  swords  are  clashing,  and  wild  cheers  are  rising 
amidst  the  combat. — No  preacher  who  has  been  the  teacher  to 
exalt,  to  soothe,  to  terrify  and  to  guide,  till,  in  his  eloquence 
he  shows   the  sinner  the  eternal  truth   of  gospel   wisdom, 
and  God  omniscient,  in  the  eternal  immutability  of  his  justice 
and  of  his  goodness.    Yet  all  those  glories  of  mind  Ireland  pos- 
sesses in  her  sons,  but  she  buries  all  in  the  pages  of  her  his- 
tory, and  never  shows  that  she  remembers  them,  by  public 
record  in  her  public  places.    The  monument  is  erected,  per* 
iapt,  liut  only  after  years  of  delay,  and  is  then  thrust  to 
moulder  in  some  nook,  best  known  to  the  char-woman  or  the 
verger. 

Moore,  we  are  told,  is  to  have  a  public  monument,  but  one 
neither  commensurate  with  his  fame,  nor  worthy  of  the  Irish 
people ;  it  is  to  be  erected  after  months  of  hesitation,  and  is 
the  tribute  paid  to  the  National  Poet  by  a  few  thousand  sub- 
scribers, whilst  his  readers  are  numbered  by  millions.  It  will 
stand  before  the  world  a  disgrace  to  Ireland;  not  a  testimony 
of  honor  to  the  genius  of  the  Poet,  but  the  recording  mark  of 
Irish  ingratitude,  of  Irish  lip  homage,  and  of  Irish  apathy, 
teaching  the  world  to  consider  Moore,  of  the  Irish  people,  as 
Byron  oslh  Tasso,  of  the  Italian — 

"  their  glory  and  their  shame/' 

In  our  Exhibition  the  foreigners  show  busts  of  SchiUer,  of 
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Dante,  of  Ooethe,  but  Ireland  hu  nothing  to  cominen 
Moore  save  a  single  bast,  and  Mtdrenin's  most  gncef 
binet  pictore.  Thus  we  keep  to  the  old  cush»n  of  worshi 
blindly  our  great  men  whilst  living  and  buiying  all  mem 
thetn  in  their  tombs. 

We  do  n6t  bhpe  the  ti^bte  Ttstanonial  {(^pi^ia 
they   have   done  aD'  that  zealoiia    men    oould    accdid; 
bnt  we  ask  them,   we  ask   Lord   Charlemont  in  parti 
to  remember  how  Scotland  has  commemorated  Bums  \ 
Festival  of  1841,.  and  3o9tf  by  hia  nobltt-mD^menC  in 
bnrgli,  and  theo  to  say  if  a  statue  of  bronze  placed  in  Co 
street  is  not  rather  an  insult  to  Moore's  genius,  and  an  < 
nposing  Ireland  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  than  a  1 
testimony  &om  u  NatWH  to  its  Poet.     Icdnnea  -boi 
qaartera  are  now  visiting  onr  city,  and  surely  it  is  not  yi 
late  to  make  some  effort  by  which  the  funds  of  the  Gam 
can  be  increased.     A  Concert,  the  songS'  to  be  selected 
Moore's  works — we  are  sure  B 
the  singers,  and  we  believe  Hi 
a  Bazaar — a  Public  Dinner — 
Boyal  of  Sbeil's  Evadne,  whicl 
alt,  of  these  might  be  attempi 
aoccessful  in  producing  funds 
we  devote  to  the  Georges  in  tl 
EHI   Stephen's  Green.     Unles; 
the  world  worthy  of  Ireland  ai 
should  rest  in  his  green  grate 
udonument,  a  monument  whicl 
his  genius"  from  all  landa  to  v 

"  village  where  his  latter  days 

'      Went  down  ^e  vale  of  years ;  and  'tis  their  {vid* — 
An  honest  pride — and  let  il  be  their  piaiae, 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger's  gaze 

'^'     Bia  mansion  aad  his  aepalchte." 
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Art.  L— FEENCH  SOCIAL  LIFE— JEEOME  PATUROT. 

Jirome  Paturot  h  la  Recherche  Jf  TJne  Position  Sociale.    Par 

Louis  Beybaad.    Paris :  1S50. 

Li  oar  two  former  papers  on  the  modern  light  literature  of 
France,*  we  endeavoured  to  explain  that  although  much,  too 
much,  of  the  glowing  fire  of  brilliant  genius,  which  shines  iu  the 
gay  fictions  of  our  sometimes  frivolous  neighbours,  is  dimmed 
by  a  foul  mist  of  immorality,  yet  that  many  French  novels  were 
not  only  unexceptionable,  but  even,  in  the  highest  degree,  ad- 
mirable. We  commenced,  and  we  shall  resume,  from  time  to 
time,  this  series  of  papers,  not  because  we  wished  to  introduce 
French  light  literature,  or  to  give  it  the  sanction  and  the  sup- 
port of  our  approbation,  but  because  we  knew  that  French 
novels  of  the  worst  and  basest  order  were  openly  sold,  and  read 
in  these  kingdoms ;  and  we  believe  that  in  classing  all  French 
fictions  with  these  books,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  rising 
generation  unintentionally  afford  a  premium  to  the  pander, 
the  vicious,  and  the  scoundrel. 

When  Samuel  Johnson,  indulging  in  what  he  used  to  call 
his  "  laxity  of  talk,"  said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  Prior  is  a  lady's 
book,''  he  no  more  meant  that  all  Prior's  poems  should  form 
the  reading  of  a  woman,  than  he  could  intend  to  recommend 
La  Fontaine's  Tales  whilst  praising  La  Fontaine's  Fables  ; — 
thus  we,  in  these  papers,  recommend  only  the  books  named  with 
commendation,  and  to  the  adoption  of  this  course  circumstances 
compel  us. 

*  See  Ibtsr  Quabtbrlt  Bstibw,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  848--677. 
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Soeh  bus  been  tbe  condition  of  writers  of  ficti 
France,  that  authors  tbere,  more  than  in  any 
oountry,  have  been  compelled  to  "please  to  live 
composing  their  weekly  published  stones.  We  ha' 
waya  considered  the  system  of  monthly  publication, 
daced  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  in  issuing  the  woi 
Charles  Sickens,  as  most  detrimental  to  tbe  lasting  fame 
anthor,  because  it  compeb  him  to  force  his  fiction  and  h 
racters,  in  order  that  be  may  render  each  number  of  thi 
striking  and  remarkable  for  tometking.  Thus  it  ia  that  < 
ten  which,  if  carried  through  the  tale,  might  have  rende: 
plot  and  its  catastrophe  perfect,  are  killed  off  before  tbei 
or  changed,  in  construction,  or  lost  to  mind  in  the  latei 
bnv.  This  srstem  of  serial  novel  writing  has  injun 
works  of  Thackeray,  of  Lever,  of  Bobert  Bell,  and  of  V 
The  only  author,  following  the  plan  of  monthly  publi 
who  has  escaped  with  little  or  no  detriment  to  his  repti 
is  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton,  who,  in  The  Caxtom,  and  in  My 
depended,  whilst  they  were  being  pablished  in  Blachat 
his  name  and  on  bis  repaUtion,  and  told  bis  story  in  th< 
way,  being  in  some  months  prosy,  in  some  dogmatic,  \\ 
phUosophical,  in  some  intensely  interesting,  as  the  plot  rei 
or  as  fancy  fell  or  soared.  But  objectionable  and  iujuri 
we  consider  the  English  method  of  monthly  issue,  it  v. 
respect  so  detrimental  as  the  French  system  of  publicat 

Most,  we  may  write  all,  tbe  Paris  newspapers  devote 
tain  space  in  tbeir  pages  to  the  publication  of  sonae 
by  a  popular  and  weU-known  author,  and  tbe  portion 
journal  in  which  the  tale  appears  (generally  tbe  bott« 
of  the  pages)  is  called  tbe  /euilleion.  By  tbe  Jet 
Alexander  Dumas  has  made  tbe  foTtuiies  so  often  squat 
and  BO  frequently  re-made.  B?  the  feuiUeton  Eug^e  S 
raised  that  wealth  which  enables  him  to  lire  as  a  p 
By  the  feuilUton  all  tbe  chief  novelists  of  France  have 
comparatively  wealthy ;  but  the  system,  whilst  eminent 
culated  to  enrich  the  purse  of  the  author,  is  m(x«  thai 
to  render  his  reputt^on  uncertain,  or  weak,  or  worth] 
to  the  future.     That  interest  may  not  flag,  that  excii 
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maj  be  coDtinuoos,  every  topic  of  the  day  must  be  turned  to 
acooont ;  old  histories  must  be  pillaged ;  the  scandals  of  our 
great  grandfathers  must  be  revived ;  the  annals  of  crime  must 
be  laid  under  contribution ;  tbe  atrocities  of  the  poisoner,  tiie 
shame  of  the  voluptuary^  the  fourberieM  of  the  knave  must  be 
again  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  and  amidst  the  living, 
moving  millions  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  flaunt  the 
foul  and  bloody  spectres  of  the  Borgias,  of  Joan  of  Naples, 
of  Marie  Madeleine  Brinvilliers,  and  of  The  Cenci,  not  de« 
taring,  but  £E»cinating.  When  incident  fails,  word  painting, 
in  which  voluptuous  Ascription  verging  upon  indecency,  and 
philosophiam  stealing  into  atheism,  renders  the  interest  of  the 
particular  number  of  the  fmdUeton  perfect,  because  "  tJiick 
and  slab/'  The  plot  of  the  fiction  is  of  no  moment,  its 
structure  is  forgotten  before  the  story  is  completed,  and  where 
the  English  novelist  would  confine  himself  to  one  plot,  re- 
lieved, perhaps,  by  an  under-plot,  the  feuilleionut  includes 
just  as  many  as  his  fancy  or  as  his  reading  may  afford  mate* 
rials  for,  or  as  the  taste  of  the  readers  and  the  success  of  his 
story  may  render  safe  or  necessary.  Thus,  literature  in  France 
has  become  the  corrupter  of  the  French  people;  it  has  ever 
followed,  and  has  never  attempted  to  lead  them ;  it  has  showa 
bow  true  an  observer  of  life  Le  Sage  proved  himself  when  he 
wrote,  "  an  libraire  et  un  auteur  sont  deux  esp^ces  de  filoux 
qui  ne  peuvent  Tun  sans  Tautre  aitraper  Pargent  du  public/' 

But  out  of  all  this  desecration  of  genius  many  a  noble  tale^ 
many  a  racy,  harmless,  honest,  laughter>moving  story  can  be 
drawn,  and  in  the  collected  works  of  popular  French  authors  a 
tale  fdl  of  atheism  and  obscenity  is  frequently  followed  by  one 
VMthy  of  Maria  Edgeworth  or  Mrs.  Opie : — just  as  in  the 
fine  art  shops  of  the  Palais  National  the  sweet  mild  Madonna, 
looking  all  grace,  and  beauty,  and  purity,  stands  beside  the 
Venus  Callipyge. 

We  have  dready  expressed  our  reasons  for  at  all  introduo- 
ing  modem  French  fiction  to  our  readers  ;^  our  course  is  clear 
before  us,  and  our  duty  is,  knowing  that  French  novels  will 
be  read,  to  name  those  which  can  be  enjoyed  harmlessly  and 
advantageously.  If  the  emperor  could  banish  all  the  dangeiw 
ons  litmture  of  his  country  as  easily  as  he  has  excluded  hi| 
offending  cousins,  or  la  chere  Howard,  he  would  be  to  morality 

See  Irish  Quabteb2.t  Bbtzbw,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  6,  7»  8. 
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befoie  one  caL  b^ojne  interested  in^  ftiid  convinced  of^  4he 
cKarma  ^pd  infloence  of  )ii9  middle-aged,  ^lain-feaiored  hero- 
ine; bi  can  feet  attached  to  the  unprinpipled,  clever^  coldr 
blooded  rascal  who  supplies  the  place  of  the  hero.  Among 
the  first  of  the  writers  mentioned  oy  devotees  of  French  litera- 
ture, tlie  naine  of  Balzac  always  occurs,  yet  there  is  not  the 
vestige  of  a  translation  of  any  of  his  works  in  the  English 
iongoe.  The  admirers  of  the  Bejnolda  literature  might  ap« 
prove  of  bis  lax  moral  code,  but  they  would  find  him  rather 
tedious  and  incomprehensible :  and  the  higher  classes  of  readers 
with  syin pathetic  taste,  would  prefer  him  in  his  native  jp«^r%. 
His  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  perseverance,  and 
determined  purpose.  He  had  been  writing  and  publishing 
mediocre  productions  for  twelve  years,  till  at  last  tlie  appear- 
ance of  one  able  story  established  his  place  amongst  successful 
aovdSsts. 

The  works  that  are  most  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  opinions 
of  UngCsh  readers,  are,  Eugenie  Grandei,  Uraule  Mirouei,  JIj$ 
iledecm  de  Campagne^  and  Za  Recherche  de  FAbsolu,  We 
have  beeii  much  pleased  with  a  little  tale  of  his,  written  during 
the  yf  ars  .of  his  noviciate,  called  Za  Latere  Fie. 

Madame  dc  Bawr  has  written  some  stories  illustrative  of  the 
social  state  of  society  in  Prance  at  different  epochs.  One  qr 
two  of  her  tales  that  have  come  under  our  observation,  seemed 
aa  if  written  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel  or  Mrs.  Ellis,  or  any 
other  pattern  mother  of  England. 

Of  Blie  Berthet's  style  and  general  class  of  subjects,  wd 
bave  .already  written.  Without  apparent  imitation,  his  ro- 
mances^ in  structure  and  style,  resemble  Scott's,  and  are  equal, 
or  superior,  to  those  of  James,  or  of  Horace  Smith,  The  story  is 
conducted  with  vigour,  and  he  never  allows  the  reader's  interest 
to  flag :  character  painting,  though  well  managed,  is  kept  sub- 
servient to  unity  of  design,  briskness  of  incident,  and  accurate 
pictures  of  the  manners,  and  spirit,  and  general  costume  of  the 
time  in  which  the  action  takes  place.  In  one  story-  he 
introduces  us  into  a  Corsican  family,  and  a  peaceable  Pans 
citizen  finds  himself  very  unwilliijgjy  obliged  to  become 
a  party  in  a  deathfeud  that  began  nearly  a  century  before. 
Tu  wiofher  of  his  tales  we  sit  by  the  hospitable  hearth  of  the 
patriarchal  ruler  of  the  Tal  d'Andorr^  ani  are  made  familiar 
vith  the  curious  institutions  and  state  of  that  secluded  little 
government.    Now  we  are  returning  in  company  with  the 
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(Hi  litie  Botwithstaodiiig)  and  Un  Jeune  Bomme  Ckarmant, 
Some  ofters^  with  the  excision  of  a  leaf  or  so^  would  be  tolerably 
barmlessy  bat  the  rest  are  detestable. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  the  nove- 
lettes of  Alexander  de  Lavergne,  four  of  which  have  been 
translsted  into  English,  viz.  Pauline  Butler,  Le  Secret  de 
Qm/etsianal,  Le  Dernier  Seigneur  de  Village,  and  La 
(Xreaaienne,  the  last  a  melancholy  narrative  of  that  sad 
time — the  Regency. 

Madame  Beybaud's  excellent  novels  have  been  kept  so  well 
before  public  attention,  that  they  require  no  particular 
aotice  in  this  place.  Two  only  appear  to  have  been  rendered 
into  English,  except  perhaps  in  America,  where  some  hundreds 
of  French  works  enjoy  transplanted  life,  without  our  being 
gsneiaUy  cognizant  of  the  fact  here  at  home. 

In  addition  to  the  few  novels  of  Gteorge  Sand,  already  re- 
commended^ we  mention  Le  PecAe  de  Monsieur  Antoine,  and 
Pieeinino. 

Most  of  Sonli^'s  tales  seem  as  if  written  after  their  author 
had  dined  rather  abundantly  on  pie  crust  and  other  indigestible 
articles :  there  is  a  morose  and  confused  air  about  them.  If 
he  describes  vicious  occurrences,  he  certainly  throws  no  se- 
ductive ingredient  into  the  composition,  but  how  much  better 
would  he  have  employed  his  vigorous  descriptive  powers  on 
more  pleasing  and  healthy  subjects.  His  Vn  Premier  Amour, 
AuJour  le  Jour,  Lee  Forgerons,  Maieon  de  Campagne  a  Fendre, 
Le  Chateau  dee  P^reniee,  and  several  tales  in  the  collection 
called  L Homme  de  Lettree,  may  be  read  with  pleasure. 

Since  Eugene  Sue  has  reversed  the  nature  of  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins,  we  are  not  inclined  to  force  any  attention  to  the 
Legends  of  his  new  invented  Koran.  LOrgueil  is  however  a 
good  harmless  story.  So  would  La  Paresse  be  if  we  could 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  preservation  of  the  hero  and  heroine  from 
vice,  by  the  sheer  virtue  of  Laziness  ! 

Cinq  Mare  by  Alfred  de  Vigny  is  used  as  a  school  book  in 
some  institutions.  The  stories  in  his  Servitude  et  Grandeur 
Militairee  have  been  incorporated  into  Sir  Charles  Napier's 
LigAte  and  Shadee  of  Military  Life.  Mrs.  Marsh  has  also 
pressed  them,  with  a  military  story  of  Blaze's,  into  her 
Triumphi  of  Time.  Stello,  ou  Le  Docleur  Noir,  has  not 
yet  been  translated  entire,  and  these  form  the  whole  stock  of 
his  fictions. 
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tkflBnhd^f^ia  Ab  imOlicani  of  nmreUgr*  vii»%iw  iamt,  wkb  oaanot 
bfTotbtarwitfe  tbuk  mthtuiMtic  About  sonietlilDg  or  otlier^  and  wi^ 
feeltf  pitfUdn^  all  at  once,  for  an  object  or  ptirpose»  without  the 
sligbtesi  exercise  of  jud^ent.  Faturot  was  a  victim  fore«doome^ 
to  eretj  eccentricity ;  he  never  avoided  one,  and  his  adtniratioit 
ind  reteirenoe  iot  the  idol  of  the  UMment  wm  implidl  and  boitt4* 
Itai;  :|q  earlier  and  roiigher  times  he  would  have  declared  'his 
ftitb  imder  the  aze  ;  now,  he  merely  changed  the  object  of  his-  ido* 
Istry  from  time  to  time^  always  following  toe  goddess  most  in  voguei^ 
and  worshipped,  at  the  moment,  with  the  greatest  amount  of  nokj 
eatiittsiaBia.  He  thus  made  acquaintance  in  turn  with  every  modem 
oqieriHient  in  I^itetattare^  Pbilosopby»  Beligian#  PoKtieal  xSconom^j 
sod  even  Tradej  itselfj^id  did,uot  settle  down«  as  hosier  and  oottoA 
lUght-cap  makeTjk  till  he  had  exhausted  all  the  famous  empiricisms  of 
Ac  day/' 

The  auibor's  attentioa  is  drawn  to  Jeromeg  in  consequent 
of  hia  reoomoiendiDg  a  peculiar  species  of  night-cap  aa  being 
tbe  fa?onte  head^gear  of  Victor  Hugo : —  .  f 

"  At  this  name  I  forgot  my  business,  and  gazed  more  attentivelj 
ft  my  merchant    He  was  a  pleasant-looking  person,  about  thirty-  fire 

rrs  okl-:4fresh  in  hue,  and  vefy  unpoeti^  in  ftalure.  Tbe  nam* 
bad  just  pronounced  bore  so  little  relation  to  the  appearance  of 
the  man,  that  I  involuntarily  asked  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the* 
Great  Poet.  '  I  am  indeed,'  answered  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  but 
sdded,  with  a  sort  of  desperate  effort,  '  I  am  his  night-cap  maker  itf 
otdiBary.*    In  these  few  words  I  read  an  entire  world  of  secret 

rith,  and  a  past  existence  replete  with  bitterness  and  discontent*' 
(eU  tbat  before  he  took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  ootton,  he  had  en« 
countered  many  adventures,  and  suffered  shipwreck  of  his  dearest, 
hopes.  I  resolved  to  be  acquainted  with  his  history,  and  after  a  few 
interviews,  obtained  under  various  pretences,  I  secured  his  entire* 


confidence  His  narraUve  mav  be  of  use  to  our  grandsons  in  pointi 
ing  out  the  temptatione  that  beset  the  path  of  this  present  genera*: 
tion.  'I  have  not  always/  said  the  honest  manutacturer,  'been 
sQch  as  you  now  see  me,  with  my  hair  cut  short,  and  my  fat,  con- 
tented-looking fkce.  I,  even  I,  had  once  the  Byronian  visage  of 
despair,  uid  the  flowing;'  locks  borrowed  from  the  Merovingian* 
kings!  Yes,  Monsieur,  it  was  I  who  led  the  band  that  supported 
KmMna,  and  I  paid  twenty  francs  for  my  stall  the  same  night*  Oh» 
Apollo  1  what  an  evening  it  was :  I  remember  it  as  yesterday* . 
There  we  were,  eight  hundred  young  men,  who  would  have  torn 
piecemeal  the  younger  Orebillon,  or  Laharpe,  or  Lafosse,  or  any 
other  stickler  for  the  tmities^  had  they  presented  themselves  in  the 
pit.  in  shape,  as  when  they  lived.  Our  star  was  in  the  ascendant  t 
we  were  kings,  we  were  emperors— alas  1  But  let  us  begin  at  the 
b^nnin^,  1  was  left  young  to  the  charge  of  an  old  uncle,  whose 
sole  ambition  was  to  see  me  bis  successor,  and  hear  me  cited  as  a 
model  m  the  cotton  Ime.  I  responded  to  his  wishes  by  swallowing 
Greek  and  Latin  voraciously.     On  returning  from  ooU^e,  the  night 
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THatre  FraiifaU  retained  the  marks  for  three  ^eari.  In  the  fimt 
icene,  it  was  I  that  gate  the  signal  at  these  two  hnes : — 

'  Et  refoit  tou$  let  jours,  malgre  let  envieux, ; 
Lejeime  Amant  sans  harhe^  h  la  barbe  du  vieux/ 

Frem  that  moment,  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  it  was  one  continued 
roar  of  applause.    When  Charles  Y.  cried— 

'  CroyeZ'Vaus  done  qu*on  soil  si  bien  dans  cette  arnunref 

tbe  pit  lost  its  senses ;  it  was  still  further  transported  in  the  por- 
trait scene,  and  the  monologue  achieved  the  intoxicatinff  climax. 
Had  the  drama  been  in  six  acts,  we  should  all  have  been  borne  off 
insensible ;  but  the  author  had  discretion,  and  we  escaped  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  spasms." 

Paiurol  is  disinherited  bj  his  uncle,  and  is  obliged  to  rely  on 
a  sum  of  5,000  francs  as  his  only  dependence.  He  produces 
three  grand  volumes  of  poetry,  Fleurs  du  Sahara,  La  CiU  de 
Apocalypae,  and  La  TragSdie  Sans  Fin^  to  bring  him  fame  and 
bread,  and  sells ^four  copies  I  In  the  usual  student  fa- 
shion^ he  associates  a  young  florist  to  his  destiny.  Their 
tastes  are  not  in  very  nice  unison.  She  has  the  novels  of 
Paul  de  Kock  by  heart,  while  she  makes  curl-papers  of  the 
Fleurs  du  Sahara,  and  puts  to  uses  vile  the  Tragedy  toithoui 
End,  "  Ah,  what  a  nice  poet  yon  are/'  said  she ;  '*  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  the  tail  of  one  of  your  works  sold :  and  do  you 
tnink  we  can  h've  on  air  P  I  was  obliged  yesterday  to  send 
the  two  silver  dish-covers  to  the  Monte  de  Pi^t^.''  His  faith 
iu  his  Gods  is  ebbing,  according  as  the  face  of  want  comes 
nearer ;  but  he  is  surprised  to  see,  when  at  the  last  extremity, 
Mahina  dancing  and  singing  through  the  little  chamber.  On 
being  asked  the  cause  of  her  hilarity,  she  cries  out — "  All  is 
gone,  we  will  become  Saint  Simonians.'^  He  was  easily  won 
over;  he  cut  off  his  hair  of  the  Merovingien  era,  let  his 
beard  grow,  and  became  a  Saint  Simonian : — 

"  Monsieur,  at  mv  period  of  initiation,  this  sect  had  arrived  at  the 
Blae  Beard  style  of  dress.  I  got  mj  breeches  made  by  the  Char- 
tered tailor,  Auguste  Ghinde,  and  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world 
to  hinder  Malvina  from  following  my  example.  My  young  florist 
had  conceived  an  exaggerated  idea  of  her  new  duties :  she  felt  her- 
self called  on  to  avenge,  on  naj  person,  all  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
ever  endured  by  her  sex.  1  assure  you  the  intervention  of  one  of 
the  Saint  Simonian  Fathers  was  found  necessary  to  prevent  her  re« 
sorting  to  very  extreme  measures.  You  must  know  that  Malvina  had 
natuially  a  ready  hand ;  judge  then  of  its  extra  promptness  under 
the  new  fouod  empire  of  religious  freedom.   From  my  acquired  fame 


UaSj^fty^mn  tl  bOl  f^  iSbeHy  to  iitnwtt  Mni.'  <  Liberty  Is  riren, 
mydsMrbur/  «  V^y  w^»  I  to$>y  then  express  my  ftelmgs :  wbat  fi 
Mtt  th»  ffMew  hltniDler  is  sm^hig-fof  its  1(11,  that  our  sect  h  xpaAs 
to  olfejr'«iid  his  to  MiMOSand ;  th^y  are  all  hirds  of  a  feather,  tbesi 
Umidm''  Ol*  men ;  in  public  a»  grato  and  stiff  as  pokers^  hut  ftt  boipe 
ssp]iittit^akidgh>ve.  Snid  l  not  well  ?'  At  this  sally  a  shont  of 
lsi%ht)er  sroi^  from  tho  crowd :  fhe  grisettes  iiad  aasemHed  in  i 
lai|fe'«iiiilber,  imd  Malvini^s  iHtiniph  iras  theirs.  Her  countenance 
mm  gbwed  with  tritiniph,  an<i  she  resumed :  *  Ah^  I  suppose  yoti 
«RlulaiHf«  t6  know  how  we  train  those  men  when  we  think  it  worll| 
lie  tiHNihlet  well)  well,  you  shall  see  a  specimen,  and  no  charmi 
BMldst  'dome  here^  Jerome.*  k  was  unhappy  me  that  MiJrina  inm* 
GiWd  With  her  Ibreftnger  in  snich  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  o^ 
kcrtiftentiolis.  I  wished  aC  the  moment  to  be  fathoms  below  the 
iigged  hall ;  1  n^  going  to  serte  as  an  exlnbition,  to  be  subject  for 
a/RMr.  For  a  moment  1  meditated  rebellion,  but  MalTina's  air  wasi 
so  imperioiiSy  she  seemed  to  entertain  such  little  doubt  of  my  sub* 
nmlon  that  I  badno  choice^  Becfides,  the  fatliers  evinced  such  a  lively 
iiiteff«srin  the 'turn'  things  had  taken,  it  was  so  lively  a  demonstr»> 
tSea  in  their  Aivor>  and  then  the  bye-<standers  gave  me  so  much  e»« 
efMirilfeDsenty  that  I  acoeded  to  the  general  wish  and  approached  th^ 
ipeaken  When  I  had  come  within  arm's  length  she  laid  her  hand  on 
im  abcoal^en  Ami  turning  to  the  auditory  thus  addressed  themt 
^Heii  is  a^  pattern  of  my  training :  at  ilrst  he  was  good  for  hothing 
but  making  rhymes ;  this  waa  not  td  my  taste,  and  I  made  him  a  Salirt 
SIsBonlatt,  «y»  and  TU  make  anything  I  please  of  him.  Ah  ha,  yon 
Mppose  that'ftis  always  the  breeches  that  governs,  but  I  can  tell  vo^ 
that  iDany  aomong  yourselves  ne^er  speak  anove  theii*  breath  till  they 
tft  tkr  enough  away  from  the*  pettiedats  of  tlieir  spouses :  I  believe 
1  htfve  made  myself  tindersttood,  go  down  Jerome.'  To  cfve  an  idea 
of  the  storm  of  bravos  that  hailed  this  unpremeditated  harangue 
would  be  iinipossible*  The  swarm  of  laee  workers,  clear  starcher^f^ 
and  dress  makers^  that  bussed  in  the  hall  prepared  to  bear  off  MaK 
tina  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders.  Never  had  the  Others  such  a 
lirittiant  success:  before  the  meeting  dissolved,  fifty*three  needle^ 
ipomen  made  profession  of  the  Faith^^aint  Simonian.  More  converw 
■ons  suoeeededy  and  still  Malvina  was  the  inspiring  genius  ;  so  this 
v«ry  evening  she  was  promoted  to  be  Priestess  in  tne  first  degree. 
Some  months  passed  over  and  some  balls  were  given,  where  th<» 
ladies'  worst  enemies  could  not  lay  to  their  charge  any  supersti^ 
tioos  oare  in  the  covering  of  their  necks  and  bosoms.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  funds  of  the  oommonity  began  to  diminish,  the  period 
of  green  grapes  and  haricot  of  mntton  arrived,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Menilmontant  to  live  with  economy,  t 
Wis  tiiete  mdueted  into  my  pecuHar  functions  r  alas,  I  had  now 
read^Md  th6  lowest  sodal  marki  and  to  my  charge  were  the  boots  €ft 
the  comsMmity  e»trusted«  Yes,  Monsieur,  for  two  months  I  moved 
«Ad  breathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  polishing  stuff,  and  each  day  I 
religitftftlj  varnished*  fyrij-Aght  pairs  of  boots.  I  eonfess  that  1  hftve^ 
never  been  abte  ta  conceive  what  service  T  rendered  td  humanity  by 
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sioiu,  and  the  services  he  can  render  to  Jerome,  and  at  her 
command  Jerome  pays  him  a  visit.  He  finds  him  in  his 
morning  gown  and  slippers^  and  gold  embroidered  cap^  stretched 
on  his  so&i,  in  a  room  where  an  air  of  splendor  was  attempted 
by  a  mixture  of  really  valuable  articles  mixed  with  others  more 
mosaic  in  their  natnre,  and  all  disposed  with  very  bad  taste, 
What  particularly  took  Jeromes  eyes,  however,  were  some 
sqaares  of  pasteboard,  labelled  in  the  gaudiest  style,  with  such 
schemes  as,  ''The  Mines  of  the  Devil's  Peak,"  ''The  Per- 
fimpinpin  Qiarcoal  Works,''  "  Villa  Viciosa,  a  lovely  Castle  of 
Spain,"  five  francs  the  ticket,  and  the  lotterv  to  be  drawn  in 
the  presence  of  the  little  Queen  Isabel  herself.  "  Paper  made 
from  Wheat,"  "  Iron  from  Straw,''  "  Indian  Rubber  Pave- 
ment," &c.  &c 

**  France  at  this  time  was  a  prey  to  speculators,  and  joint-stock 
schemes  were  in  the  ascendant.  By  means  of  the  disposal  of  petty 
shsres,  the  projector  extracted  money  from  purses  that  never 
opened  before^  thus  holding  a  raffle  for  the  savings  of  poor  people. 
Nothing  came  amiss :  if  you  had  submitted  Chimborazo  to  specu* 
lation^  Chimborazo  would  have  got  allottees.  What  a  time  it  was 
to  be  sure !  You  may  speak  of  the  fever  of  last  century,  of  the 
Seotchnum  in  the  Rue  Quincampoiz  ;  our  generation  has  eclipsed 
it  When  Law  trumpetted  the  wonders  of  the  Mississippi  he  wisely 
calculated  on  the  magic  of  distance  ;  but  our  fabulous  property,  our 
imaginary  treasures,  lay  at  our  very  doors :  and  what  will  they  say 
of  ns  in  twenty  years,  when  they  hear  that  we  threw  ourselves  head- 
long into  a  mad  chase  after  these  things,  without  a  single  inquiry 
as  to  their  existence  or  non-existence.  We  were  now  at  the  height 
of  the  fever ;  we  improvised  mines  of  ooal,  gold,  mercury,  copper, 
journals,  and  all  sorts  of  devilment,  one  still  more  tempting  than 
another.  Every  scheme  was  to  give  enormous  revenues  even  to  the 
petty  subscribers ;  everv  Frenchman  might  walk  about,  sewed  up  ia 
gold;  trerr  cabin  should  become  a  palace ;  the  only  thing  needful 
was  to  catca  up  the  shares  before  they  were  gone,  for  there  were  not 
enough,  of  course,  for  all  the  candidates.  A  living  prodigjr  now  sat 
before  me,  wrapt  in  abstraction  and  self-complacency  ;  a  littie  pride 
was  surely  allowable.  He  had  made  not  only  something,  but  a 
great  deal  out  of  nothing  at  all.  At  last  he  deigned  to  recollect  my 
presence.  'My  dear  sir,  excuse  my  seeming  impoliteness;  1  was 
deep  in  a  calculation:  capital  4,200,000  francs  ;  shares,  200  francs  ; 
sublrfiares  60  francs :  it  can't  but  succeed.  Now,  sir,  I  am  ready 
for  you,  oblige  me  with  your  name.'  *  Jerome  Paturot'  *  Jerome, 
bad  name,  Jerome ;  trivial^  no  ocdour  in  it :  we  must  change  it  to 

Napoleon  Paturot.'    'But,  Monsieur .'    *My  dear  sir,  let  us 

lose  no  time.  Tou  have  been  recommended  to  me  aa  a  docile  sub- 
ject; then  learn  merely  to  obey,  and  subscribe  your  name:  our- 
islvea  wfll  look  to  tiie  rest.'    J  now  found  that  Malvina  had  de^ 
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hnim  ^iftH  tlfM  sklK  thelakM  of  Mogadoivand  the^eaa«  of  i^ 
lO^  Men  hin  soird8tate»  i;  m  ooomay^uirf,  inesprewkbU.  Thii: 
wiwdtfrlal  pr%4wit  ^  tMC»ei  woald  -ttiU  be  lost  to>4he  world  in  iiw 
B&tbet  deserts,  b«t  i^ir  tbe  pfeitriotk:  exertioiw  of  ft  young  engiiieecv 
KspoIeAto  Pmturot,  wko*  wu  reeohred  at  any  risk  to  bless  his  native 
Mil  i^A  an  article  to  pteoioos.  Making  use  of  the  Phosnidan  gioss 
of  Uh&DO  to  illostraSe  tlw'Oreek  of  Harodotas,  ho  discovered  uiesa 
likes>  k>8t  to  t^  ivotfid  sinoe  the  ditappeamuioe  of  tbe  Aimed  isle-o^- 
Atalanfis,  whlok,  after  atl»-  was  only  a  nrajeoting  ca^  of  Mauri* 
tsfliak  A^l  honor  to  -Napoleon  Pataroti  who  has  done  more  fcttr  ^U 
oed&trj  ki-tha  tender  years  of  youth  ttnn  others  in  the  maturity  of 
zftsMfaoodt-  Weft  has  he  deserved  of  tbe  pafed  footway*  and  to  tbe 
nostebsetirv  portionts  of  the  Boulevards  nas  he  unveiied  a  new  era. 
BU  teflferial  Highness  haa  muted  onr  young  engineer  full  poesea- 
tion  of  all  the  asphaltttm  lakes  tn  his  territ^Mrns,  with  ezdosive  eo^^ 
jojment  thereof  for  1800  years.  Any  subject  of  Morocco  infringing 
his  .rights  wHl  receire  the  bastinado  on  his  soles,  and  then  ho  set 
sstrida  oV'tha  horse  with  the  sharp  baok  to  rest  himself:  thus  does 
the  magnaaiasoiie  Haley  XXXiV«  inspire  biaaubjects  with  a  respect 
for  private  property.  Chemist  in  the  highest  degpreet  N.  Paturot 
fass  aniilyfeed  this  bitumen^  and  found  it  to  oontain  certain  portiods 
of  gold  and  silver  92  parU  of  nUtMU  (dG),  31  ot  phMphate  fiU)t 
49of  oMitf,  with^  a  tafgps  proportion  of  p4alinirai«  The  iiIustriott» 
yomg  eh^oiist  win  mako  the  analysis  in  the  presence  of  any  of  thJb 
sfaamoldem  ^who  desire  it>  tend  90^)00  tons*  weight  (one  year'a 
sapply);  at  UfO  francs  per  ton,  prodnoe  nine  millions  i  the  capital 
reserved  A>r  Prance  being  six  millions,  wilt  be  all  realised  in  ons 
je$r,  leai^g  three  milHons  profit. '  Bit  nfillions  are  all*  that  eau  be 
spared  to*  Prance,  as  the  Emperor  has  taken  1,600  shares,  Germany 
M0>  Bttftlaifd  ^m,  the  Two  Pet^nsnlas  300^  Russia.  40a,andtliP^ 
Estates  3f  Baerbary  200 1 

CAMTAl*,    six   Xti;i.t01f8;    SBABBS,    1,000    FftAlTOS ;   SOB-SHAEBS^    96 

^ftAKOS. 

Napole&n  Paturd,  Manager.'^ '"  " 

Jetama,  with  the  fear  of  tbe  seventh  commandaient  befoie» 
his  eyes^  and  his  heart  filled  with  indignation  at  the  rAle  coik 
ferred  upon  him^  rushes  in  on  his  charlatan  patron^  who^  ii 
should  have  been  remarked^  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Flouchippe\. 
and  was  at  first  about  to  dismember  him  and  then  expose  him  ia 
aU  the  puroalsy  but  one  cuuning  Parthian  made  a  wise  retreat, 
launching  in  his  flight  at  the  ireful  Jerome^  the  best  arrow  in 
his  quiver,  the  traitrpus  Malvina.  She  beckons  our  hero  into 
aa  adjpiniug  ropm,  aud>  he  continues 


^  f  do  ncit  mean  to  hide  raj  faohs,  Monsteor ;  but,  on  the  honor  of 
a  hosier,  there  was  endored  in  that  room  a  combat  of  twelre  hoors^ 
dlrersified  with  imprecations*  tear!^  tvg^^  and  entreaties  such  aa  iew 
men  eonld  haTe  outUred.'  -  i  endeavoured  to  make  aa  impression  on' 
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fil2  VHH  lAUB  aiAEIVKI.T   BEFIEV. 

Ttfed  me  up  to  tbs  grwt  man.  banad  haoil  uid  fiwt  t  m  I  •* 
iDf  wrfttk,  mud  wm  liUnL  '  Sow,  air,  for  owr  nvw  ipMi 
the  eoal  minee  are  below  par,  the  railroadi  an  goli^  don, 
vill  do  but  asphaltnm.     Now,  NapolMn,  we  niiwt  dectdedl; 

at  tke  bead  of  the  a^halt.'    •  Well,  then,  what  am  I ' 

Napeleon,  I  will  rcMrve  this  for  ;ou,  I  eas't  do  let*  for  yt 
friend :  cajiital,  six  millions ;  ahares,  500  fnmcs  ;  anb-eba 
frMCs.  That'a  the  ticket;  that'a  what  will  aocceed.  Cal 
ag&io  bo-Tnorrow.'  Whether  I  walked  out  on  m;  haada  or 
net  olear  to  me  at  this  time.  Sir,  it  waa  tiieleai  to  retiat ;  i 
d«;i  I  found  mjaelf  at  die  head  «f  a  JMnt-atock  bitunwD  o 
Milvina  had  conspired  with  my  patroQ  {  what  could  I  do? 
iMtalled  in  m;  i^ce  with  a  bureaa,  atroag  bos,  two  clei 
other  adjuncts  of  auch  apecalations,  Th^  icattered  circnl 
ranged  a  prospectna,  and,  judge  of  mj  iodignatioD  when  1 1 
foUoving  in  alt  the  newapapera  a  day  or  two  afterwards — 

'VBATa  TO  JLIX  ■KtOPACTITBIlD  BITI7XBV.  TBXItX  H  (■« 
flkNDIira  BUT  TK*  IMPKBIAI.  VITDMIN  0>  KOaDOCO,  Wl 
mVtI>>aB   OT   nil    IIIPIBI1.I.   VIQHHEII    TBB  EMPSUH 

How  great  the  difftirence  between  the  genuine  bitumen  and  tl 
article  1  Yoa  will  see  the  Intumen  that  craaka,  that  com 
wwles,  that  waabes  awaj  in  the  rain,  that  blisters  in  the  heat, 
ttead  of  ke^ng  its  level  soon  shews  asperities,  and  sepan 
hills  and  hollows,  and  all  arises  from  its  not  belog  a  geoutoe 
product,  hut  a  compound  of  gaa-tar  and  riter  sand;  take  a 
It  and  jouT  boot-aolea  will  tell  yon  dieagreeable  news.  Tl 
poaite  aaphalt  ia  the  subject  ofuniveraal  complaint:  the  aurr 
air  ia  infected,  the  nejghbonring  houaea  are  full  of  chlorine, 
y«uonoua  fumea  fill  ^e  boulevards,  and  threatea  the  pa 
with  aspbjxy.  None  of  these  results  arise  from  UielMpcauLB 
or  MoBOOCO,  an  article  wboae  origin  miut  be  looked  for  )□  tl 
of  past  ages.  Merodotua,  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  Le 
canua.  Tie  with  each  other  in  ita  praiaes.  Still  it  remained  u 
ciated  till  the  following  curious  occurrence.  A  veaael  was  s 
aink  from  a  tremendoua  leak  near  the  coast  of  Mt^ador,  Jni 
laat  moment  a  submarine  irruption  of  the  bitumen  took  pi 
la  a  trice  every  leak  and  seam  in  the  hold  was  caulked  and 
as  bj  magic.  The  men  renewed  their  efforts  at  the  pum 
went  the  water,  up  roae  the  vessel,  and  there  she  itood,  trim  an 
Poured,  and  rnulj  to  start  on  a  fearless  vojag*  round  tfa( 
Shioe  then  its  amaxing  poweis  of  adheaion  anddeoiit;  hi 
ri^dly  tested :  a  361b.  cannon  hall  beins  cut  in  two  waa  aotd 
this  ingredieot,  and  afterwarda  demoliahed  a  stone  wall 
breakiog.  A  minaret  of  Mogador  was  about  to  tumble,  the 
waa  applied  and  the  minaret  will  last  to  the  crack  of  do<tm. 
opu^try  th^  apply  it  for  mortar,  for  gum  mastic,  for  roofiq 
the;  chisel  it  aa  cut  atone,  use  it  aa  hncka,  as  lirae,  as  cemen 
make  it  into  dishea,  quero  Itonea,  harbera'  basins,  fountains,  : 
and  even  sepulchr^  columns :  in  fac^  .it  ia  neail/  as  g»ad 
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MrfMif •» jmoter.  WlieA Jlqutdit  haK>1lie  vet'obhig  qdorot tlia 
(roMH  fdftati  thM  sMrt  theUktt  of  A<ogacbiv«»d  the4iUeiM«  of  i^ 
aoolt  t»4l«ii  Ib  li  solid' 8tate»  U»  «»  oootnay  ^afy,  ineippasidbie.  This. 
«oiid«4al  pr^^aiot  ^  ifMore-  would  ttill  b%  lost  to  the  world  in  iiv 
B^W  dnerti,  Imt  fi^rtbo  patriotic  exertioim  of  a  yoang  eoginoeev 
Nspoto^  Pattnrot,  w^o  wa»  resoHred  *t  any  risk  to  bless  his  native- 
Mil  ^^k  an  article  so  pfeoions.  Making  use  of  the  Pbanioian  gloss 
of  ilaniio  to  ilkntraie  tlie-OiPeek  of  Hsrodotos»  be  discovered  mse 
isksfly  idstto  tlie-^WDvld  sinoe  tbe4i8appearanoe  of  the  funed  fsleo^- 
Atiliaiiis,.wiilch,  after  tA\,  was  enl^  a  projecting  eape  of  MauHk 
tslfiSk  iAl  honor  to  Napoleen  Batwret;  who  has  &ae  mwB  fcfr  bti* 
cstibtry  hi  tfa^  Mfider^foars  of  youth  tlfian  others  in  the  uaturity  of 
maahood t  WeH has  hadeserved of  the  nai^d footway*  taid  to  the 
inOBt  ebsoare  portloiiis  of  the  6oideva»ds  nait  he  unveiled  a  new  era, 
W»  Ittfferial  Highness  has  mnted  otir  young  engineer  full  jposeea- 
sien  of  all  the  asphaltom  lakiea  hi  his  territfMries,  with  ezdapave  en*- 
iojment  thereof  for  1600  years.  Any  subject  of  Morocco  infringing 
bis  .rights  wiil  receive  the  bastmado  on  his  soles,  and  then  he  set 
sstride  on  .the  horse  with  the  sharp  back  to. rest  himself:  thus  does 
the  msgnaniaious  linley  XXXIV«  inspire  hiaaubjects  with  a  req^ect 
for  private  property.  Chemist  in  the  highest  degree*  N.  Paturot 
has  anitfyaea  this  bitumeni  and  ft>und  it  to  contam  certain  portions 
of  gold  and  silvef ,  22  parts  of  nUKUOe  (de),  31  of  phagphate  (He), 
49  of  oMie,  with'  a  targe  proportion  of  ptattiiiiiii#  The  iiIastriou» 
yovafl^  chena^  «41i  make  the  analysis  in  the  presence  of  any  of  th^ 
fkeraiadera  who  dlesire  it,  and  90,000  tona  weight  (one  year's 
sappiy%  at  iM  francs  per  ton,  pt66»oe  nine  millions »  the  capital 
reserved  fer  Prance  being  six  millions,  will  be  all  realised  in  on^ 
yesr,  leai^g  three  millions  profit. '  8ii  utilUons  are  all*  that  eaa  be 
spared  ta  France^  as  tbo  Emperor  has  taken  1,000  sharea,  Oarmaay 
500,  JBaglaifd  600/  the  Two  Penatifiuba  SOOj  Russia  40a,  and  ther 
Estates  of  Barhary  200 1 

CJiMtAI.,    StZ  TUtLLltOHlS;   SBaBaS^   1,000   FftANOS{  sim-sHa«Bs^    9S 

FBAlfCS. 

Niq)ole&n  Puiurat,  Manager/  **  '"■ 

Jerome,  with  the  fear  of  the  eeveath  commanclaient  befoies 
his  tjes,  and  hia  heart  filled  with  iDdignatioD  at  tiie  rdle  coik 
fened  upon  him,,  rushes  in  on  his  charlatan  patron,  who,  ft; 
shoold  have  heed  remarked^  rejoices  in  the  name  of  FloucAippe^ 
and  was  at  first  about  to  dismember  him  and  then  expose  him  ia 
aii  the  joomaia,^  but  one  euuDing  Parthian  made  a  wise  retreat, 
laonching  in  his  flight  at  the  irefal  Jertmey  the  best  arrow  ia 
Us  quiver,  the  traitrous  Malvina.  She  beckons  our  hero  into 
aijr.adjoinijag  ropin,  iw^d>,}ie  continues — 

**  Y  do  nat  mean  to  bide  my  faults,  Monsieur ;  but,  on  the  honor  of 
a  bosier,  there  was  endured  m  that  room  a  combat  of  twelve  bonrs,- 
diver^ed  with'imprecatibn&,  teara^  rage,  and  entreaties  such  aa  few^ 
oien  ccmld  hare  outlived.' '  1  endeavoured  to  make  an  impression  ou' 
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T«rcd  DM  ap  to  the  groat  nwiii  tMnnd  hand  and  foot[  M  I  *■ 
m;  wrath,  and  «u  lileat.  'Sov,  ■ir,  for  onr  iwv  «pe< 
the  coal  mines  ar«  below  par,  the  rulroada  are  golttf  down 
vlll  do  but  asphaltnin.     Now,  Kapoteon.  we  miut  dendedli 

at  the  head  of  the  asphalt.'     '  WeU,  th«i,  what  am  I 

Napeleon,  I  will  reserre  this  few  joa,  I  oan't  do  lee*  for  ; 
ftieod :  capital)  bU  milliona  ;  aharca,  500  francs ;  sub-sl 
f^MCs.  That'*  the  ticket  t  that's  what  will  succeed.  C. 
■gain  to-morrow.'  Whether  I  walked  oat  on  m;  hasds  o 
D»t  olear  to  me  at  thi*  time.  Sir,  it  was  nseleBS  to  resiat ; 
daji  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  joint-itock  bitumen 


other  adjuncts  of  such  speculation*.  Thej  scattered  cinsi 
ranged  a  prospectna,  and,  judge  of  my  indignation  when  I 
ftrfUwing  in  all  the  newspapers  a  daj  or  two  afterwards— 

'OIATB    TO    AU.    MAItDrACTORltD    BtrVMBlI.      TBKBX   tS   V 
OBHirniB   BDT   TBH    INPBaiai.   BITDMtir    Ol    ■OftOCCO,    V 

mvtLaoB  Ol  Bia  iNPsaiaL  biohmkm  ti 


How  great  the  difference  between  the  genuine  bitumen  and 
article  1  You  will  tee  the  bitumen  that  craoks,  that  ooi 
•calea,  that  washes  awaj  in  the  rain,  that  blisters  in  the  haal 
■tead  of  keeping  it*  level  soon  thews  asperitiett  and  aejMi 
hiU*  and  hollows,  and  all  ariaet  from  its  not  being  a  genuie 
product,  but  a  compound  of  gas-tar  and  river  saodi  takei 
It  and  jour  boot-sole*  will  tell  ;ou  disBgi'eeabie  news.  1 
potite  asphalt  is  the  subject  of  universal  complaint :  the  tat 
air  it  infected,  the  neixbbonring  booses  are  full  of  cfalorine. 
jMuonous  fume*  £11  the  boulevards,  and  threaten  the  p 
with  aaphjxj.  Noneof  these  results  arise  from  the  iMPBntai. 
«1  Morocco,  an  article  whose  origin  must  be  looked  for  in 
of  past  ages.  Herodotus,  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  L 
canus,  vie  with  each  other  in  its  praises.  Still  it  remuned 
oiated  till  the  following  curious  occurrence.  A  vessel  was 
riflk  from  a  tremendous  leak  near  the  coast  of  Ikfogador,  Ji 
lad  moment  a  submarine  irruption  of  the  bitumen  took  f 
in  a  trice  ever;  leak  and  seam  in  the  hold  was  caulked  and 
as  bj  magic.  The  men  renewed  their  eSurts  at  the  pui 
went  the  water,  up  rose  the  vessel,  and  there  she  stood,  trim  i 
repaired,  and  read;  to  start  on  a  fearless  voy<^  round  t) 
Snoa  then  it*  amaiing  poweis  of  adhesion  and  denaitj  I; 
ri^dly  tested:  a  36!b.  cannon  ball  beiiv  cut  in  two  was  sol 
this  ingredient,  and  afterwards  demorished  a  stone  vail 
breaking.  A  minaret  of  Hogador  was  about  to  tumble,  tfa 
was  applied  and  the  minaret  will  last  to  the  crack  of  doCKn. 
oonntr;  tbe^  VP^J  it  f'X'  mortar,  for  gum  mastic,  for  rooli: 
the*  chisel  U  at  cut  stone,  use  it  as  bricks,  as  lime,  as  ceme 
mate  it  into  dishes,  quern  atonet,  barbert'  basins,  fountains, 
•nd  «Ten  lepulchraj  column* :  in  fapt,  _it  it  oearl;  as  gooi 
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varp9$ktm  imofen  -  •  Wlieft  ^kjuld-it  has  <tfae  Mi^-oUng  odor  ot  tlia 
teoM  ^Iftftli  that  sMK  tbslaktt  of  Moga<ioiv«nd  the4ibteiM«  of  i^ 
sBO^  tHbon  IB  ^  «olid>  sttMe»  -U,  «»  o ao  tnaj  Mff ,  fnexpt ewlbU.  Thir 
voncklpftil  prodnot  of  fiMdr«^  troold  ttiU  b^  lost  t^the  world  in  iiv 
Barber  deeerit,  hmt  AMrtb*  patriotic  exerttonB  of  *  young  enginoei^ 
KapotoifH  Patimt»  wlio  wm  reaoWed  at  any  risk  to  bless  his  native 
Mil  ^h  as  flirficlo  so  pfeoious.  Klaking  nso  of  the  PboMiician  ^ss 
of  HttiDO  #0  ilkntriM  tkeOreek  of  Horodotns,  ho  discovered  Sim 
itkfi^  Idst^to  tlio  wotf  Id  siAOO  tbo4ii8aiipeMiinoe  of  the  funed  islool' 
Alalaiatis,  <  wfaicb,  afltor  all,  waM  only  a  pnojeoUng  cape  of  Mauri* 
tK^tk  'A^l  honor  to  *Napo]oMiFat«ro«»  who  has  do^e  more  for  }^U- 
oetibtry  bn  ifa^  tetiddr^ears  of  youth  tiukii  others  in  tke  laaturity  of 
dMibood  I  Wen  ^as  ha  deserved  of  the  pafed  footway,  and  to  the 
iiiestobeoiiiis  ^ordoms  of  ^e  Boulevavds  nan  bo  unveiled  »  new  era. 
Bk  Ittpteriahtiigbnees  has  mnted  our  young  engineer  full  poesea- 
aion  of  all  the  -osphaltttm  laKes  bi  his  territ^ieey  with  exdoeive  en" 
ioyment  thereof  for  1600  years.  Any  subject  of  Morocco  infringing 
bis  jighte  wHl  receive  the  bastinado  on  bis  soles,  and  then  ho  aet 
sstride  on  .the  horse  with  the  sharp  bank  to  .rest  himself:  thua  does 
the  magnaaimofua  Ifnley*  XXX1V«  inspire  biasnbjecta  with  a  reepect 
for  private  property.  Chemist  in  the  highest  degree*  N.  Paturot 
has  aOiOyfeea  this  bitumen,  and  found  it  to  contain  certain  portions 
of  gold  and  silver,  m  parts  of  siAbot^  (tkf),  31  of  phmjAaU  {sie)^ 
49  of  oMitf,  with'  a  targe  proportion  of  pAatiBimi.  The  illiistriotia 
yonag  eheniiBt  ^Vi  make*  the  analysis  in  the  presence  of  any  of  thl» 
rfiarebdldere  who  desire  it,  ^nd  90,000  tons^  weight  (one^  year'* 
sap[^>;  at  IM  francs  per  ton>  produce  nme  millions  s  the  oapital; 
reserved  ^r  Prance  being  si^  nnUions,  will  be  all  realised  in  on^ 
year,  leaving  three  millions  profit.  Six  ndllione  are  aU'thit  can  be 
spared  to  France,  ia  tbo  Cttperorbas  tidren  1,000  Aarea,  Germany 
500,  Engtod  60(>f  the  Two  P^i^nsnlaa  300^  Russia  40a,and^ 
Estates  dr  Barbary  aOO  I 

CAMTAI*,    elX   xkiLltOlffS;    SHABBS,    1,000    FftAHCSl   8V&^BaBB8^    9S 

rBAKCS. 

Napole&n  Ptitwct,  Manager/ "^  -^ 

Jeroma,  with  the  fear  of  the  fioveaih  coaunandment  befose; 
bis  efes,  and  his  heart  filled  with  iDdignatioD  at  the  r6Ie  coih-' 
ferred  upon  him,  rushes  in  on  his  charlatan  patron,  who,  ft 
should  have  heea  remarkedl,  rejoices  in  the  name'of  FloucAippe,. 
and  was  at  first  about  to  dismember  him  and  then  expose  him  ia 
aU  the  jamraais^  but  our  cunning  Parthian  made  a  wise  retreat, 
laonching  in  his  flight  at  the  ireFol  Jerome^  the  best  arrow  in 
his  quiver,  the  traitrous  Malvina.  She  beckons  our  hero  into 
aa adjoining  |oq^,  j^x^d>,he  continaes 


^  f^  do  not  mean  to  hide  mj  fsuhs,  Monsieur ;  but,  on  the  honor  of 
a  hosier,  there  was  endured  m  that  room  a  combat  of  twelve  honrs,^ 
diverstted  with  imprecattons,  tears^  rage,  and  entreaties  such  as  tew 
Den  could  have  outlived.  -  1  endeavoured  to  make  an  impression  on' 
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«ui  laitH  QVAwmiiT  unriKW. 


Tered  me  np  to  the  groat  maib  boand  hand  and  foots  ^^  X  avaUowed 
mj  wrath,  and  was  •ileoC  *  Vow,  w,  for  our  tmw  spaeniation : 
the  coal  mines  are  below  par,  the  ratlroada  are  going  downt  nothing 
will  do  but  aspbaltnro.    Now*  Napoleon,  we  must  decidedlj  p«t  joa 

at  the  head  of  the  asphalt.'    *  Well,  then,  what  am  I '    *  Yes^ 

Napoleon*  I  will  reserve  this  for  jou,  I  can't  do  kea  for  jowt  fair 
friend :  capital*  six  millions ;  shares*  600  francs ;  sub-share^  50 
francs.  Tnat's  the  ticket ;  that's  what  will  succeed.  Call  on  me 
again  to-morrow,'  Whether  I  walked  out  on  my  hands  or  head  is 
net  clear  to  me  at  this  time*  Sir,  it  was  useless  to  resiat ;  in  three 
days  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  joint-stock  bitomeo  ooncem  $ 
Malvina  had  conspired  with  my  patron ;  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was 
installed  in  my  office  with  a  bureau*  strong  box,  two  clerks,  and 
other  a4juncts  of  such  speculations.  They  scattered  cironlars,  ar« 
ranged  a  prospectus,  and*  judge  of  my  indignation  whoi  I  read  the 
following  m  all  the  newspapers  a  day  or  two  afterwards — 


1. 


■  % 


■1.  -' 


''DEATH  TO  ALL  XAHUrACTURRD  EXTIIXBir.  THKRX  t9  KO  OTHBB 
OBNUtHS  BUT  TBB  IMPBRZAL  BITDMBN  OV  KOBOOCO*  WITH  TU 
PBrVILEGB  OV   BIS  IMPBBIAL  HIGBNBSS  TBB  EMPBROB. 

How  great  the  difference  between  the  genuine  bitumen  and  the  mock 
article  I    You  will  see  the  bitumen  that  craelcB,  that  comes  off  in 
soalee*  that  washes  away  in  the  rain*  that  blisters  In  the  heat,  that  ia* 
stead  of  keeping  its  level  soon  shews  asperities)  and  separates  into 
hills  and  hollows,  and  all  arises  from  its  not  being  a  genuine  natural 
product*  but  a  compound  of  gas*tar  and  river  sand  i  take  a  walk  oo 
It  and  your  boot«soles  will  tell  you  disagreeable  news.     This  com- 
posite asphalt  is  the  subject  of  universal  complslnt :  the  surrounding 
air  is  infected,  the  neighbouring  houses  are  full  of  chlorine*  and  the 
poisonous  fumes  fill  the  boulevards,  and  threaten  the  passers-by 
with  asphyxy.  None  of  these  results  arise  from  the  Imfbrial  Bitcmeb 
ttx  MoBooGO,  an  article  whose  origin  must  be  looked  for  in  the  ni^bt 
of  past  ages.     Herodotus*  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  Leo  Afri- 
canua*  vie  with  each  other  in  its  praises.    Still  it  remained  unappr^ 
ciated  till  the  following  curious  occurrence.    A  vessel  was  about  to 
rink  from  a  tremendous  leak  near  the  coast  of  Mogador*  just  at  the 
laat  moment  a  submarine  irruption  of  the  bitumen  took  place*  sod 
in  a  trice  every  leak  and  seam  in  the  hold  was  caulked  and  stopped 
as  by  magic.    The  men  renewed  their  efforts  at  the  pumps*  out 
went  the  water*  up  rose  the  vessel*  and  there  she  stood,  trim  and  newlv 
repaired*  and  ready  to  start  on  a  fearless  voyage  round  the  world. 
Since  then  its  amaxing  powers  of  adhesion  and  density  have  been 
ril^dly  tested :  a  361b.  cannon  ball  being^  cut  in  two  was  soldered  by 
this  ingredientj  and   afterwards  demolished  a  stone  wall  withoQt 
breaking.    A  minaret  of  Mogador  was  about  to  tumble*  the  asphslt 
was  applied  and  the  minaret  will  last  to  the  crack  of  docutn.    In  that 
opnivtry  the^  ^pply  it  for  mortar,  for  ffum  mastic*  for  roofing  tiles : 
thev  chisel  it  as  cut  stone*  use  it  as  bricks,  as  lime*  as  cement ;  they 
make  it  into  dishes,  quern  stones,  barbers*  basins,  fountains,  statues 
and  even.sepulchraJ  columns :  in  fact^  It  is  nearly  as  good  for  one 
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Bu^oiif  atAiotfaBT*  -  Wlfeft4k|uid'it  ilaK'like'M^Mbhig  odor  ottlia 
toMiir^ftfttft  tlM  sMrt  thelabe^  of  Mogador^^and  the^abteae*  of  t^ 
AtiftH  -imeii  fs  It  solid  staler  '-U,  as  one  may  uiy,  mexjwoislble.  Thia- 
iHNKteial  pt^AwA  of  ffMnro'woold  itiU  bi»  loflt  tothe  world  in  itv 
BiBi%^  deserti,  Irat  fortbo  {>atrioftic  exertiona  of  a  yoang  engi&Mi^ 
NapokKAi  Pati»t>t,  wko  waa  reaoWed  at  any  risk  to  blesa  bia  natyvo 
Mil  ^Itk  an  article  lo  pfe<doos,  Kfakin^  use  of  the  Pboanioian  ^oss 
of  Hauio  lo  ilkurtaralo  tiio<Oroek  of  Herodotos,  he  discovered  Sicaa 
Uk^  kisl*  to  tile  'vn>vld  siaoa  the  diaappoairiiQoe  of  the  fkmed  islo-o^ 
Ataisfeills,<Whiok»  after  all,  was  only  a  projecting  eape  of  MaorU 
tafltek  Ml  honor  toNapoieott  Fatwrot,  who  has  doae  xnore  for  ki^ 
eeifttry  hi-fh^  tetidftrVears  of  yoolh  than- others  io  the  matttrtty  of 
ifisoboodf  •  Wen  has  ha  deserved  of  the  nawd  footway,  and  to  the 
mo^ehsettf«  portlotts  of  the  Boulevaii<ds  has  he  unVeiled  a  new  era. 
Hk  fabfKerial  Highness  has  moited  our  young  engineer  full  posses- 
sion  of  all  the  ttphaltvm  lakes  hi  his  territories,  with  ezdofdve  en^ 
jojment  thereof  for  1800  years.  Any  subject  of  Morocco  infringing 
bis^rigbts  will  rececre  the  bastoiado  on  his  soles,  and  then  ho  set 
astride  on  the  horse  with  the  •  sharp  baok  to  rest  hbnsel£:  thus  does 
the  magnaniBious  Hnley  XXXiV.  inspire  his  subjects  with  a  respect 
for  private  property.  Chemist  in  the  highest  degree,  N.  Paturot 
bss  aftalyisM  this  bitumen,  and  found  it  to  contain  certain  portloiis 
of  gold  and  silmer,  29  parts  of  jntiaate  (tUs),  81  ot  phosfduite  (rie)f 
43of  oMw,  with*  a  largs  proportion  of  platiirani.  The  .illttstriou» 
Tooftg  eheiaiBt  will  make  the  analysis  in  the  presence  of  an/  of  the 
flharsMldera  who  4eBilre  it,  Und  90,000  tona  weight  (one  year*a 
sttpply>,'  at  UKI  francs  per  ton,  produce  nine  millions ;  the  capital: 
reserred^r  France  being  six  nidlltons,  will  be  all  realised  in  on^ 
^sr,  leading  three  millions  profit.  Six  ntiUions  are  §11  that  ean  be 
sper^  to  Franco,  i6  tho  Bmperorbas  taken  l/)Oa  Aares,  Oormany 
aoOj  fioHaitd  680v  the  Two  Fsoiiifiuka  300,  Enssia  400,  and  tbo 
Estates  dr  Bai^ary  21k)  I 

ckrriAJLf  stjt  mtLLtoHB ;  SHanns,  1,000  franos  ;  sim-SHaaBs^  2S 
-  •  rBAMcs. 

"  iVkpoi^on  i^lttrof,  illaiuiger/ '^  ^ 

Jerome,  .with  tbe  fear  of  the  seventh  coauaandment  befofe> 
kis  eyesi  and  his  heart  filled  with  indignatioD  at  the  r61e  coik 
ferred  upon  him,  rushes  in  on  his  charlatan  patron,  who^  ft 
shoold  have  heen  remarked^  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Ftouchippe\ 
and  was  at  first  about  io  dismember  him  and  then  expose  him  ia 
aH  the  joamals^  but  ouf  cuttning  Parthian  made  a  wise  retreat, 
latinching  in  his  flight  at  the  irefnl  Jervme^  the  best  arrow  in 
bis  qtuver,  the  traitn>i(s  Malvina.,  She  beckons  our  hero  into 
ai^ adjoining  rogm^  a^d,,he  co^tinaes 


'*  f*  do  not  mean  to  hide  my  faults,  Monsieur ;  but,  on  the  honor  of 
a  hosier,  there  was  endared  m  that  room  a  combat  of  twelve  hours,; 
divendled  with  imprecatibns,  tears^  rage,  and  entreaties  such  as  few 
men  cimld  have  outlived.  •  i  endeavoured  to  make  an  impression  on' 
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vered  nw  op  to  tlM  groat  mmn.  boiud  hand  utd  feoti  m  I  « 
mj  wTkth,  tai  ««•  tilent.  'Vov,  air,  for  mir  new  spe 
the  eoftl  minei  irA  bdow  par,  the  rajlro»ds  are  goiog  dowE 
will  do  but  BSphaltnni.     Now,  NapDleon,  we  tnuat  dMJdedl 

■t  tke  h«*d  of  the  aiph^t.'    ■  Well,  then,  wtuit  Ma  1 i 

Nftpoleoni  I  will  reserve  tbis  for  jou,  1  can't  do  len  for 
friend  ■■  capital,  six  millioiu  ;  ihareS)  500  franca ;  anb-sl 
francs.  TW'i  the  ticket;  that'a  what  will  aaceeed.  C 
■gain  to-marrow.'  Whether  1  walked  ont  on  mj  haads  c 
nvt  dear  to  me  at  this  time.  Sir,  it  was  nsdesi  to  r«aiat ; 
dajs  I  found  miraelf  at  the  head  of  a  joiot^tock  bitnown 
Maltina  bad  conspired  with  iqt  patron  ;  what  could  I  dc 
initalled  in  m;  office  with  a  ciareau,  strong  box,  two  cl 
othar  adjuncts  of  such  apeculatioD).  Th^  scattered  «ir« 
ranged  a  prospeetui,  and,  judge  of  mj  indignation  when  1 
firilowing  in  all  the  newspapers  a  da;  or  two  afterwards — 


How  great  the  difference  between  the  genuine  bitumen  and 
article!  Yoa  will  see  the  bitumen  that  craeka,  that  oo 
tcales,  that  washes  awa;  in  the  rain,  that  blisters  in  the  hea 
■lead  of  keeping  its  level  soon  shews  asperities  and  eepa 
biUa  and  hollows,  and  all  arises  from  its  not  being  a  g«nuii 
product,  but  a  compound  of  gas-tar  aad  riter  uindi  take 
It  and  your  boot-solei  will  tell  )'ou  disagi-eeable  news.  1 
poaite  Hsphalt  is  the  subject  of  univerHl  complaint:  the  sui 
air  is  infected,  the  neighbonriog  houses  are  full  of  chlorine 
p«isoQOUB  fumes  fill  the  boulevards,  and  threat«n  the  | 
with  aspbjxj.  None  of  these  results  arise  from  tbelMPBaUL 
Of  Moaooco,  an  article  whose  origin  must  be  looked  for  in 
of  past  ages.  Herodotus,  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  I 
eanus,  vie  with  eatih  other  in  its  praises.  Still  it  remained 
eiated  till  the  following  curious  occurrence.  A  vessel  wax 
•tak  from  a  tremendous  leak  n«ar  the  coast  of  Mogador,  j 
laat  moment  a  submarine  irruption  of  the  biEumea  took  | 
in  a  trice  everjr  leak  and  seam  in  the  hold  was  caulked  anc 
as  bj  mag^e.  The  men  renewed  their  efforts  at  the  pu 
went  the  water,  up  rose  the  vessel,  and  there  she  stood,  trim  ■ 
r^aired,  and  ready  to  start  on  a  fearless  voyt^  round  tl 
Since  ifam  its  amaiing  powers  of  adheaion  uid  deoait;  I 
rj^dl;  tested :  a  361b.  cannon  ball  beii^  cut  in  two  was  so 
this  ingredient,  and  afterwards  demolished  a  stone  wall 
breaking.  A  minaret  of  Mogador  was  about  to  tumble,  lb 
was  applied  and  the  minaret  will  last  to  the  crack  of  doom, 
oouatr;  the^  apply  it  for  mortar,  for  earn  mastia,  for  roofi 
thev  cbiiel  it  as  cut  stone,  use  it  as  bncks,  as  lime,  as  ceme 
maae  it  into  dishes,  quern  stouea,  barbers'  basins,  fountains 
and  aTeDS^ulchr^  columns:  in  fac^  .it  u  nearlj  as  goo' 
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wupMif  m  noter;  Wbeft  liquid  it  ftan  'the  Mifh^obhig  qdos*  -ol  tlie 
(room  ]<lifiti  th»t  sMrt  thelaktt  ^  Mogadoivand  tiie4^eiM«  of  j^ 
mM  m^eit  hi  a  <olii|>dtiley  at,  as  one  may  ssy*  kie<p»«8Bibi«.  Tbir 
«W(dMr|bl  frr^Qot  <>iF  iMUure'troiild  -ttill  bg  lost  ta  the  world  in  itv 
Ber^  deserts,  bat  forth*  patriotic  exertioiur  of  a  yoang  eiigiiM«x% 
Nipotefttt  Patnrot,  wiio  wai»  reaoHred  at  any  risk  to  bless  his  native^ 
soil  ^tk  an  article  so  pfeciotis.  Klabingnse  of  the  Pbosnioian  gloss 
of  ihttuie  Id  ilkmtrato  tbe-Greek  of  Herodotus,  he  discovered  these 
Isk^  lost*  to  tk»  irovld  sinoo  the  ^Iwappeairanoe  of  the  ftuned  Isle  o# 
AtiIskilU,.wi»ich,  after  all/  was  only  a  projecting  eape  of  M«ciri» 
taltifek  -iUI  honor  toNapoleea  Fat«ret»  Who  has  done  more  for  kU- 
oedbtry  in  th*  Mtder  ^fears  of  yotHh  tlssn  others  in  the  uaturity*  of 
darihoodf '  WeH  Ims  hi  deserved  of  the  paired  footwity,  and  to  the 
nefctebeoiuhs  porttons  of  the  &ottlevaii<ds  has  he  unveiled  a  ne«r  era. 
His  Iitofjferial  tilghnees  has  granted  our  young  engineer  fnll  poesea- 
sian  of  all  the  ewphaltuin  lakes  fas  bis  territories,  with  ezdosive  en** 
ioyment  thereof  for  1800  years.  Any  subject  of  Morocco  infringing 
his  .rights  will  receive  the  bastinado  on  bis  soles,  and  then  bo  set 
astride  on  the  horse  with  the  *  sharp  baok  to  rest  hisnself:  thus  does 
the  magnaBittouB  Midey  XXXIV*  inspire  biaaubjects  with  a  respect 
for  private  property.  Chemist  in  the  highest  degree^  N.  Paturot 
his  anilyised  this  bitUmeni  and  found  it  to  contain  certain  portiotis 
of  goldandsilver»  32  parts  of  ni^nOe  C*i0),9l  of  phosphate  (iie), 
49  of  tfMie,  with  a  larga  proportion  of  pkatanm.  The  illustriotat 
jomff  eberaiet  ni^ll  make  the  analysis  in  the  presence  of  any  of  th^ 
flbsrdMAdere  who  desbre  it^  bnd  90|0e0  tons  weight  (one  year's 
sapply);  at  1^  francs  per  ton>  produce  nine  millions  s  the  capital 
reserved  fer  France  being  six  millions,  will  be  all  realised  in  on^ 
jretr,  leavhig  three  millions  profit. '  Six  millions  are  all  that  can  be 
spared  ta  Praaoe,  iis  the  Bssperor  has  taken  1,000  shares,  Germaiif 
500,  En^ifd  600^  the  Two  Penkisnlae  300|  Russia  40a»  and  ther 
Estates- ^  Barbary  200 1 
ciri^A!.,  siJt  Mttiiiioifs;  shabbs,  1,000  fbabcsi  sim-SHaBBsv  2& 

Nepoieon  Paturot,  Manager/  **  "^ 

Jtroms,  with  the  fear  of  the  eeveath  couunanament  befoi^. 
bis  eyes,  and  his  heart  filled  with  indignation  at  tiie  r61e  coik 
ferred  upon  him,,  rushes  in  on  his  charlatan  patron,  who,  ft 
should  have  been  remarked,  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Flouchipp€\. 
and  was  at.fixst  about  to  dismember  him  and  then  expose  him  ia 
aU  the  iaariialsy  but  oar  cuuQing  Parthian  made  a  wise  retreat, 
launching  in  his  flight  at  the  ireful  Jerome^  the  best  arrow  in 
bis  quiver,  the  traitrpus  ifalvina.  She  beckons  our  hero  into 
aa adjoining  roQm^  aud^.he  cootinues 


'*  I  do  not  mean  to  hide  mv  faults,  Monsieur ;  but,  on  the  honor  of 
a  hosier,  there  was  endured  in  that  room  a  combat  of  twelve  honrs/ 
iUversfted  whh  imprecatibns,  tearsi,  rage,  and  entreaties  such  as  few^ 
men  ecmld  have  outlived.  - 1  endeavoured  to  make  an  impression  on' 
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1  ^  ireredmevp  to  tliegnaiiiwii«b<miidlMiid«ndiboi;  tol  ivaUowed 

^  my  wrftth«  and  wa«  silent.    <Voir»  aifi  for  our  nov  speenlatioa; 

;       -     ' ;  the  coal  mines  are  below  par,  the  railroads  are  going  down,  nothing 

will  do  but  asphaltum.    Noir,  Napoleon,  we  must  decidedlj  p«it  job 

.  '^  ;  ;l        '  at  the  head  of  the  a^halt.'    « Well,  then«  what  am  J *    <  Ye% 

^7  Napoleon*  I  will  reserve  this  for  you,  I  caa*t  do  less  for  ycnr  Uir 

'^  t  '!  friend:  capital*  six  millions;  shares,  500  francs;  aab-aharei»  50 

•^  francs.    That's  the  ticket;  that's  what  wiU  succeed.     Call  on  me 

^^  again  to-morrow.'    Whether  I  walked  out  on  mj  hands  or  head  is 

V  X  not  clear  to  me  at  this  time.    Sir,  it  was  nseleas  to  resist ;  in  three 

?  days  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  joint-stock  bitumen  ooncem ; 

Idalvina  had  conspired  with  mv  patron ;  what  could  I  do?    I  was 
;  installed  in  my  o£Bce  with  a  bureau,  strong  bojc,  two  clerks*  and 

other  ai^uncts  of  such  speculations.    Th^  scattered  ctronlars,  ar- 
ranged a  prospectus,  and,  judge  of  my  indignation  when  I  read  the 
*  following  m  all  the  newspapers  a  day  or  two  afterwards — 


'VBATH  TO  ALL  MAHDFACTURRD  BITUXBH.  TBBRX  U  HO  OTHSB 
OBNVXlfB  BUT  THB  mPBBZAL  BITOMtM  OV  M<»OOCO,  WXTB  TBB 
FBXTILEOB  OV  BIS  IMPBBIAL  HIOHMBSB  THB  BMPBBOB 

How  great  the  difference  between  the  genuine  bitumen  and  the  mock 
article  1    You  will  see  the  bitumen  that  cracks,  that  comes  off  hi 

«  acales,  that  washes  away  in  the  rain,  that  blisters  In  the  heat,  that  io« 

itead  of  keeping  its  level  soon  shews  asperitiesy  and  aeparUes  into 
hills  and  hollows,  and  all  arises  from  its  not  betQg  a  genuine  natural 
product,  but  a  compound  of  gas-tar  and  river  sand :  take  a  walk  on 
It  and  your  boot-soles  will  tell  you  disagreeable  news.  This  com- 
posite asphalt  is  the  subject  of  universal  complaint:  the  surrounding 
air  is  infected,  the  neighbouring  houses  are  full  of  chlorine,  and  th« 
poisonous  fumes  fill  5)e  boulevards,  and  threaten  the  passers-by 
with  asphyxy.  None  of  these  results  arise  from  the  Ihpbrial  Bitcmkm 
«f  Morocco,  an  article  whose  origin  must  be  looked  for  in  the  nigbt 

^  ^  of  past  ages.     Herodotus,  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  Leo  Afri- 

canus,  vie  with  each  other  in  its  praises.    Still  it  remained  unappre- 

^     '      ^  ciated  till  the  following  curious  occurrence.    A  vessel  was  about  to 

shhk  from  a  tremendous  leak  near  the  coast  of  Mogador,  just  at  the 
laat  moment  a  submarine  irruption  of  the  bitumen  took  place,  and 
in  a  trice  every  leak  and  seam  in  the  hold  was  caulked  and  sto|^ied 
as  by  magic.    The  men  renewed  their  efforts  at  the  pumps,  out 
went  the  water,  up  rose  the  vessel,  and  there  she  stood,  trim  and  newly 
repaired,  and  rentdy  to  start  on  a  fearless  voyage  round  the  world. 
Sraoe  then  its  amasing  powers  of  adhesion  and  density  have  bees 
rj^dly  tested :  a  361b.  cannon  ball  being  cut  in  two  was  soldered  by 
tlus  ingredient,  and   afterwards  demoUshed  a  stone  wall  without 
breaking.    A  minaret  of  Mogador  was  about  to  tumble,  the  asphsit 
was  applied  and  the  minaret  will  last  to  the  crack  of  doom.    In  tiist 
oountry  the^  apply  it  for  mortar,  for  ^um  mastic,  for  roofing  tilei : 
they  chisel  it  as  cut  stone,  use  it  as  bricks^  as  lime,  as  cement ;  thij 
make  it  into  dishes,  (piern  stones,  barbers*  basins,  fountains,  statuei, 
and  ev^jiepulchnUcolumjis:  in  faot»  it  is  nearly  as  good  for  ooe 
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farp9^9it^  noter.  :  f^^e*  liquid  it  fiai:  -the  vofh^obhig  <|dap  oi  the 
(roMii^tttt  tllM'sMrt  thelftkeft  of  ACogailiNvand  Ae'«bteiM«  of  i^ 
«f«H  iNieii  {h'4  aolid;8tAte»  U,  «»  one  may  Bay,  tnexpvowlUe.  This. 
fHM(dM4ixl  pi^cMt  ^  iNiMre  woald  stiU  ba  lost  to^the  world  in  it* 
Stt^Ker  dnertt,  4y«t  forth*  |>citnotk:  exertloiiB  of  a  young  eoginoei!^ 
NtpolMik  Pfttimt,  irko  wa*  reaoWed  at  any  riak  to  blosa  bia  nativa^ 
Mil  ^b  an  article  ao  pf  eoions.  Makings  uaa  of  the  Pboanioian  fflosi 
of  Hanoo  Id  illnstraa*  tlie-Oveek  of  Hcirodotoay  he  diaoovered  mat 
lakM^  ldst«to  tbv^wovld  ainee  the  -diaaiipeaninoe  of  the  fluned  h]»  4fi 
Atalabtia, .  wbiob,  after  elV  waa  only  a  prajeoting  eaye  of  Mauri* 
talliab  iAl  honor  ioNapoleoft  Fataret^  who  has  do^e  more  f<^  bi^' 
cmlbtry  fai^th^  tender  ^eara  of  yenlh  ihui  others  in  the  maturtty  of 
itiatfhood  I  WeR  baa  ha  deaervad  of  the  paved  footway,  and  to  the 
noat  ebaoore  pordons  of  the  Boulevards  haa  he  unreiled  a  new  era. 
Bk  I'ttperial^  Hlghnaaa  haa  granted  our  youi^  engineer  full  poaaea- 
sion  of  all  the  aaphaltum  lakea  in  bia  territoriea,  with  exdo^ve  en«- 
jojment  thereof  for  1800  years.  Any  subject  of  Morocco  infringing 
his  frights  will  receire  the  baatinado  on  bia  aolea,  and  then  b»  set 
astride  on  the  borae  with  the  -  sharp  bank  to.rest  btmaelf:  thus  doea 
the  nuignaataaoua  Mnley  XXXiV,  anapire  biaanlMecta  with  a  reapect 
for  private  property.  Chemist  in  the  highest  degree,  N.  Paturot 
has  analyeed  this  bitumen^  and  fbund  it  to  contain  certain  portloua 
of  gold  and  siltef*,  32  parta  of  nHoate  (Hcf),  31  of  phosphate  {He), 
49  of  oMitf,  with'  a  large  proportion  of  pkattnafli.  The  illuatrion^ 
jomg  eberalat  will  make  the^  aaalyaisin  the  preaence  of  any  of  Ihfer 
sharebifldeiii  who  deak*e  it/ land  (^0,000  tona  weight  (one  year's 
sapply};'at  UXI  franca  per  ton,  produce  nine  milUons;  the  capital' 
reserved  ^r  France  being  aiif  niillions,  wil)  be  all  realised  in  on^ 
year,  leaving  tbi^ee  nilHons  profit.  "Sii  nfilUona  are  all'tfait  eaa  be 
spsred'to  France,  as  the  I/aaperor  has  taken  1,000  aharea,  Oermany 
MO,  Bngktiid  600,  the  T%o  PenkianUta  300^  Enaaia  400,  and  the 
Estates  df  Barbary  aOO  I 
cAritAX.,  stz  KaLtoNs;  aHanna,  1,000  rRANca;  aoB-aHaaB^  3S 

Neqpohon  Paturot,  Manager.* '"  '* 

Jerome,  with  the  fear  of  the  aeveoth  coaunandment  befoeOi 
his  eyee^  and  his  heart  filled  with  indignation  at  tiie  r61e  con^ 
ferred  upon  him,  rushes  in  on  his  charlatan  patron,  who,  it 
should  have  been  remarked,  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Flouchippe\. 
and  was  ^t  iSrat  about  to  dismember  him  and  then  expose  him  ia 
all  the  joorttals^  but  our  cunaing  Parthian  made  a  wise  retreat, 
laonching  in  his  Sight  at  the  irefol  Jerome^  the  best  arrow  in 
his  quiver,  the  trajtrous  Malvina,  She  beckons  our  hero  into 
a]9(.adjpinijagroQm,a;^d>.}ie  coijttinaes — 

**\6»  not  mean  to  bide  my  faults,  Monsteor ;  but,  on  the  honor  of 
a  bosier,  tbere  was  endured  m  that  room  a  combat  of  twelve  hours/ 
diversified  whb  imprecationit,  teara^  rage,  and  entreaties  such  as  few 
men  cmild  have  otttlived.  •  i  endeavoured  to  make  an  impression  oir' 
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612  ram  ibish  qvabvbhu  exvkew. 

▼«red  me  ap  to  the  groat  maa*  boand  liand  and  foot;  ••  I  •valloved 
my  wrath,  and  was  silenC  'Now«  siri  for  our  new  speculation ; 
the  coal  mines  are  below  par»  the  railroads  are  going  downs  nothing 
will  do  but  asphaltnm.    Now«  Napoleon,  we  moat  decidedlj  p«t  joa 

at  the  head  of  the  a^halt.'    <  Well,  then,  what  am  I *    « tcs^ 

Napoleon*  I  will  reserve  this  for  jou,  I  can't  do  less  for  jpour  fair 
friend:  capital*  six  millions;  shares*  500  francs;  sub-shares,  SO 
hmitB^  Tnat's  the  ticket;  that's  what  will  succeed.  Call  on  me 
again  to-morrow.'  Whether  I  walked  ont  on  my  hands  or.  head  it 
Ji '  not  clear  to  me  at  this  time*    Sir,  it  was  useless  to  resist ;  in  three 

\  days  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of  a  joint-stock  bitumen  oonccm  t 

-J  '  Malvina  had  conspired  with  mv  patron ;  what  could  I  do  ?    I  was 

\  installed  in  my  office  with  a  boreau,  strong  box,  two  clerks,  and 

-r  other  adjuncts  of  such  speculations.    Th^  scattered  cireolars,  ar- 

ranged a  prospectus,  and*  judge  of  my  indignation  when  I  read  the 
following  m  all  the  newspapers  a  day  or  two  afterwards^— 


•  * 
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«1>BATH  TO  ALL  MAHUrACTUBKn  ntTITXBV.  TBBRX  le  MO  OTHKB 
OBNUIVS  BUT  TBB  mPBBXAL  BITUMBK  OV  MOROCCO*  WITH  TBB 
rBXTILEOB   or  BIS   IMPBBXAL  H10BNX88  TBB  BBPBBOB.— 

How  great  the  difference  between  the  genuine  bitumen  and  the  mode 
article  1    Tou  will  see  the  bitumen  that  cracks,  that  oomeeoffm 
adsles*  that  washes  away  in  the  rain*  that  blisters  in  the  heat,  that  ia« 
stead  of  keeping  its  level  soon  shews  asperities*  and  aepantes  into 
hills  and  hollows,  and  all  arises  from  its  not  being  a  genuine  natural 
product*  but  a  compound  of  gas-tar  and  river  sand :  take  a  walk  oa 
It  and  your  boot-soles  will  tell  you  disagi'eeable  news.     This  oom- 
posite  asphalt  is  the  subject  of  universal  complaint:  the  surrounding 
air  is  infected*  the  neighbouring  houses  are  full  of  chlorine*  and  the 
pobottoua  fumes  fill  the  boulevards,  and  threaten  the  passers-by 
with  asphyxy.  None  of  these  results  arise  from  the  Imfbrial  Bitdbss 
«f  MoBooGO,  an  article  whose  origin  nuist  be  looked  for  in  the  nu^bt 
of  past  ages.     Herodotus*  Hanno  the  Carthaginian*  and  Leo  Afri- 
canus*  vie  with  each  other  in  its  praises.    Still  it  remained  unappr^ 
dated  till  the  following  curious  occurrence.   A  vessel  was  about  to 
shkk  from  a  tremendous  leak  near  the  coast  of  Mogador,  jmt  at  the 
laat  moment  a  submarine  irruption  of  the  bitumen  took  place*  and 
IB  a  trice  every  leak  and  seam  in  the  hold  was  caulked  and  stoj^ied 
as  by  magic.    The  men  renewed  their  efforts  at  the  pumps*  out 
went  the  water*  up  rose  the  vessel*  and  there  she  stood*  trim  and  newlr 
repaired*  and  ready  to  start  on  a  fearless  voyage  round  the  worlo* 
Smce  then  its  amaxing  poweis  of  adhesion  and  density  have  bees 
li^dly  tested :  a  361b.  cannon  ball  being  cut  in  two  was  soldered  by 
this  ingredient*  and   afterwards  demouahed  a  stone  wall  without 
breakinc^.     A  minaret  of  Mogador  was  about  to  tumble*  the  asphalt 
was  applied  and  the  minaret  will  last  to  the  crack  of  doom.    In  thst 
country  the^  *Pply  it  for  mortar*  for  ^um  mastic*  for  roofii^  tik> : 
thev  chisel  U  as  cut  stone*  use  it  as  bricks*  as  lime*  as  cement ;  thej 
maae  it  into  dishes,  quern  stones,  barbers*  basins,  fountains,  statues* 
and  ev^.sepulchrai  columns:  in  fa^t*  it  is  nearly  as  good  for  ooe 
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farfotkfmMiMfkB(t,  (Wbeft  liquid  it  havcllie  vefrobhig  qdot^ot  the 
(rootti  ]^liftti  that  sMrt  tbaUkcA  of  Moga<liMVMid  the^nUeiMe  of  iit 
mM  wkm  is^  «oli4'  sMet  U,  9lb  one  may  6ay,  inespf  eielUe.  This. 
wWiid^ipful  ^fpedoot  ^  ifliMre  woald  fttiH  be  lost  te>4he  world  in  itv 
9w6et  dmerti,  Imt  fortbe  |»litriotic  exertiohB  of  e  young  engineeev 
Nipoltoon  PfttuFOt,  mk<>  wee  reeoWed  at  any  risk  to  blese  hia  netive> 
Mil  ^ik  en  article  io  pfedons.  Making  nee  of  the  PboNiioian  (rtoss 
of  Ummo  io  ilkntrate  tlie-Greek  of  Horodotas,  be  discovered  Swat 
Uk^  test  to  tli»-i!n>v1d  sinee  the -dwappeairiinoe  of  the  fluned  isle  -^^ 
AlaiiAitis,  wbicb,  after  all,-  waf  only  a  projeotlng  cape  of  Mauri* 
tafltek  Ml  honor  ioNapoleoft  Pateret»  Wne  has  done  more  fo^  l|ti 
eodiQtry  fai-th^  tender 'Veara  o#  yenlb  tlnn  others  in  the  xaatttrity  of 
iftttiboodt-  WeH  bas  bedeserTed  of  the  paired  footway,  and  to  the 
iB«%t  ebeonre  pordone  of  the  Boidevarda  tiaa  be  unteiled  a  new  era. 
His  Intperinh  Highneai  haa  mnted  onr  youuj;  engineer  fnll  poosea- 
flian  of  all  the  Mphaltom  lakes  i|i  his  territorMe,  with  exdoaive  en<- 
joyment  thereof  for  1800  years.  Any  subject  of  Morocco  infringing 
his  .ri^ts  will  receive  toiB  bastinado  on  his  soles,  and  then  bo  aet 
sftrideon.tbe  horaewith  theabarp  back  to  rest  hunsel£:  tbua  does 
the  magnaniasoue  linley  XXXIV.  inapire  biaaubiecta  with  a  reapect 
for  private  property.  Chemist  in  the  highest  degree,  N.  Paturot 
has  analyaed  this  bitumen,  and  found  it  to  contain  certain  portiotfa 
of  gold  and  siWer,  2^  parts  of  iiliaate  C*^),9l  of  phtnphate  {He), 
49  of  eMftf,  with'  a  large  proportion  of  pWttoinui.  The  illnstriooi^ 
yomg  ebeQist  will  mak&tbe  analysis  in  the  presenoe  of  any  of-  th^ 
sbai«h<lldere  Wlid  desilre  it,  Und  90/)eO  tona  weight  (one  year'a 
sapply);  at  UK9  franes  pel*  ton,  produce  nine  milliona  :r  the  capital- 
reserved  fer  Praiiee  being  aix  millions,  will  be  all  realised  in  on^ 
year,  leaving  tliree  nUHons  profit.  Six  nfilHona  are  aU'tbat  ean  be 
spared'lo'  France,  as  the  £inperor  has  taken  1,000  aharea,  Ckrmaiif 
500^  Engktfd  600^  the  Two  P^ninsnba  300^  Enssia.  40a,andtlMf 
Estates  dr  Bftrbary  200  I 

CiriTAL,    BtX    XtLX.tON0;    SBA.&Sa,    1,000    FEANCSl    BOB-SXaMSS^    3S 

NttpoUwn  Paturot,  Manager/  *"  "^ 

Jerome,  with  the  fear  of  the  fieveoth  coaunandment  befose. 
bis  ey€8|  and  his  heart  filled  with  iDdignatioD  at  the  rdle  coii<^ 
ferred  upon  him,  rushes  in  oh  his  charlatan  patron,  who,  ft 
shoold  have  been  lemarked,  rejoices  in  the  name  of  FloucAippe). 
and  was  9t  first  about  to  dismember  him  and  then  expose  him  ia 
aB  the  joonials^  but  onr  cunning  Parthian  made  a  wise  retreat^ 
Isonching  in  his  flight  at  the  ireful  Jerome,  the  best  arrow  in 
his  quiver,  the  trajtrous  Malvina,  She  beckons  our  hero  into 
ai^adjpiniug  lOQm,  ^nd,  he  continues 


**  t  ^  not  mean  to  bide  nrv  faults,  Konstenr ;  but,  on  the  honor  of 
a  hosier,  there  was  endured  m  that  room  a  combat  of  twelve  bours,- 
diversified  with'iffl{««cationB,  tears,  rage,  and  entreaties  such  as  Mt 
men  eonld  have  outlived.  - 1  endeavoured  to  make  an  impression  xkl 
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Tered  me  op  to  the  great  muii  bonad  hftnd  mi  foot  g  is  1 1 
nj  wrkth,  w>d  was  eil^it  <NoWi  sir,  for  our  new  ipe 
the  coal  mines  are  below  par,  (he  railroads  are  goin^  down 
will  do  but  asph&ltnm.     Now,  Napoleon,  we  must  decidedl' 

St  the   be&d  of  the  asphalt.'     •  Well,  theo,  what  am  1 

Napoleon,  I  will  reserve  this  for  ;ou,  I  can't  do  leM  for 
friend :  capital,  six  millioos ;  ahares,  500  frames  ;  aub-sl 
franc*-  That's  the  tiuket;  that's  what  will  succeed.  C 
again  to-moiTow.'  Whelher  I  walked  oDt  on  m;  hands  o 
not  clear  to  me  at  this  time.  Sir,  it  was  tuelesa  to  resist ; 
dajrs  I  found  tayself  at  the  head  of  a  joint-stock  bitumen 
Malvina  had  conspired  with  nr  patron  ;  what  could  1  do 
installed  in  my  office  with  a  Dureau,  strong  box,  two  cli 
other  adjuncts  of  such  speculations.  Thej  scattered  circi 
ranged  a  prospectus,  and,  judge  of  mj  indignation  when  I 
following  ID  all  the  newspapers  a  da;  or  two  afterwards — 


How  great  the  difference  between  the  genuine  bitumen  and 
article  I  You  will  tee  the  bitumen  that  crscks,  that  coi 
scales,  that  washes  awaj  in  the  rain,  that  blisters  in  the  heal 
stead  of  keeping  its  level  soon  shews  asperities,  and  sepai 
hills  and  hoilows,  and  all  arises  from  its  not  being  a  genuin 
product,  but  a  compound  of  gas-tar  and  riter  sand :  take  i 
It  anil  jiour  boot-soles  will  tell  you  disagreeable  news.  1 
posite  Ksphalt  is  the  subject  of  universal  comploiot :  the  sur 
air  is  infected,  the  neighbouring  houses  are  full  of  chlorine 
poisonous  fumes  fill  the  boulevard?,  and  threaten  the  p 
with  a^phvxy.  None  of  these  results  arise  from  tbelMi-ERisL 
«r  Morocco,  an  article  whose  origin  must  be  looked  for  in 
of  past  ages.  Herodotus,  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  and  1 
canus,  vie  with  each  other  in  its  praises.  Stiil  it  remained 
elated  (ill  the  following  curious  occurrence.  A  vessel  wa-s 
■ink  from  a  tremendous  leak  near  the  coast  of  Mogador,  ji 
laal  moment  a  submarine  irruption  of  the  bitumen  took  (. 
in  a  trice  every  leak  and  senm  in  the  hold  was  caulked  and 
as  bj  niNgic.  The  men  renewed  their  efforts  at  the  pui 
went  the  water,  up  rose  the  vessel,  and  there  she  stood,  trim  ■ 
repaired,  and   readv  to  start  on  a  fearless  voyage  round  tl 
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BBt^atfrar  nefar.  i  Vbeft  liquid  It  fta*  iIm  m^^pUbb  odof  «t  the 
troaniatlMtttMsMrt  Aelkba  of  Hogadgtvandthe-itaeaMirf  ^ 
mmH  Man  tB'&aolid'srUe.U,  u  oiMtoAjBa;,  ineipMirible.  Thi* 
mitdOFlDl  pt«diMt  of  nMore;  would  itill  faaIoatt»the  worldiii.it> 
BRrb«r  dnertt,  b«t  for-tb*  patriotic  eiertlona  of  >  jonng  engitMCi^ 
KspohMD  Pktivot,  who  w«i  reMhed  U  on;  ri«k  to  blM»  hi*  natirft 
W  ^Itb  fen  articto  fo  p#edoas.  Making  um  of  the  Pbouiioiao  rton 
of  Haniw  Id  illostraM  tk«  Oreck  of  Herodotat,  be  diicovered  tbon 
lakci,  lost  to  tiM  world  ribm  tbo  4it^ppeitmae  of  the  ftmed  Isls  «#. 
AtalntU, .  wMoh,  aftar  all,  waa  on^  a  ppojeoUng  cafe  of  Maori- 
taOta.  Ml  honor  to  Napoleoft  Patvrot,  who  bas  doae  more  fo^  ^li 
eratatrj  ki  tht  (onder  >rws  of  yootb  than  oAon  in  the  maturitf  of 
itHhoodI  WeH  bas  na  deservad  of  tbe  pa'ped  footway,  and  to  tba 
uwt  dtwodre  pordoBS  of  the  Boulevat^  bai  be  unveiled  a  new  ara. 
Bh  l«i|)eriat  Highnett  has  gntited  our  jroun^  angineer  fall  poaM*- 
tien  of  all  th»  Mpfaaltum  lake*  iji  hia  territorial,  with  exdaaira  an. 
JDjDeDt  thereof  for  ISOOjears.  Aojsubjectof  Morocco  infringing 
au-rii^U  will  raeetre  the  bastinado  on  hii  tolea,  aod  then  Jba  aat 
MBidoDD'tha  hone  with  the.  sharp  badi  to  real  himseif:  tbua  doee 
vhtnlaj  XXXIV.  inspire  hiaanbjectB  with  a  royect 


of  gold  and  sitvef,  23  parU  of  ^Soate  (tto),  31  oF  photptalt  (»ie), 
4)  oT  oMte,  with  a  tafge  proportion  of  ptactnaai.  The  iltiutriotw 
jowag  ekeiBbt  will  mako  the  aaaliriis  in  the  preaence  of  aa^  of  lb» 
*U&<lldeni  who  derit-0  it,  hnd  90,OeO  tona  weight  [o'aa  jeaz't 
*"P{^^**.  IW  fiWHn  per  ton,  produce  nine  laillioni :  the  oafutal 
reserved  lti>r  Prance  being  giz  millioni,  will  be  all  realiied  in  ont 
7f*r,  Maying  thi'ee  islllions  profit.  Six  irtilliaae  aae  drthat  can  ho 
ijMr^eo  France,  ia  tbe  Emperor  has  takan  1,000  iharM,  Oarataa; 
WO;  Bwfand  OOO,  tbe  Two  Peunaiilaa  300,  Ovstia  40O,  and  A« 
BrtateaoF  Barhar;  aOO  t 
capiTU,  Btx  v^ionb;  iBABBa,  1,000  raaiKMt  atn^Kaas^  9ft 

^apolMM  Pabmt,  Maiutgw.' "  " 

Jeroau,  with  the  feat  of  Uie  eeventh  conuaandaient  befoffe 
giiatioD  at  the  r61e  cod- 
liarlatan  patron,  who,  ft 
the  nflme  of  Flouckippd^ 
a  and  thcu  expose  him  ia 
itBU  made  a  wise  retreat, 
m>me,  tbe  best  arrow  in 
e  beckons  our  hero  into 


lienr  ;  bat,  on  tbe  honor  of 
a  combat  of  twelve  honrt,- 
and  eatreatiea  auch  aa  few 
to  make  an  imprenion  oa' 
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a  poet)  a  sodsl  reformer,  finds  it  a  truly  diftcnlt  matter  to  suit  himself. 

ETidentlj  the  .balance  of  functions  and  employments  in  this  world 

of  own  is  not  so  nicely  adjusted  as  it  ought  to  oe.     The  possessor 

of  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge  seems  to  find  the  greatest 

dhBcnlty  in  rendering  them  available ;  the  more  powerful  the  iostm- 

ment  the  less  service  it  renders  $  and  this  arises  from  the  absurd 

distinctions  which  society  the  most  democratic  draws  between  one 

emplojment  and  another.     We  persist  in  considering  some  profe^ 

sbns  honourable  beyond  all  others,  and  every  one  rushes  olindly 

into  these,  and  what  is  the  result  ?    If  they  don't  choose  to  starve, 

tbej  must  act  so  as  to  degrade  their  calling.     Once  then  for  all,  I 

will  maintain  that  it  is  the  man  that  reflects  honour  on  the  urofes- 

tioB,  and  that  a  good  mechanic  is  of  more  service  to  society  than  an 

isdifferent  author.     A  ereat  advantage  truly  to  have  a   shoal  of 

restless  candidates  for  places  already  disposed  of,  authors  without 

publishers,  advocates  without  clients,  physicians  wanting  patients, 

engineers  out  of  employment,  artists  waiting  for  orders  that  never 

come :  an  unproductive  and  parasitic  populatiouj  whose  pride  is  not 

subdued  even  when  brought  m  direct  contact  with  misery." 

A  grand  opening  occurs  at  last;  St.  EmeH,  the  young 
doctor,  has  effected  the  cure  of  a  favorite  horse  belonging  to 
a  banker ;  the  banker  patronises  a  ballet  dancer ;  the  dancer 
thinks  she  is  tyranically  dealt  with  by  tlie  manager^  and  ap- 
peals to  her  patron ;  her  patron  proposes  to  SL  Ernesi  to  estab* 
ush  a  paper  in  vhich  her  claims  should  be  upheld ;  St.  Eme9t 
is  overjoyed,  and  offers  to  take  Jerome  into  partnership^  and 
the  latter  thinks  the  object  unworthy,  though  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  being  a  public  writer ;  but  between  Malvina,  and 
A.  Erne$t  and  lus  own  wishes^  the  still  small  voice  is  stifled. 

''  I  surrendered,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  with  much  satisfaction. 
This  position  of  journalist  had  been  always  a  favourite  dream  with 
me.  How  pleasant  to  establish  a  plan  of  intercommunion  between 
tile  intellects  of  the  nation  and  your  own ;  to  inhale  public  opinion, 
as  it  were,  to  modify  it,  and  then  to  send  it  abroad  affam,  tinged  with 
your  own  peculiar  hue  of  thought ;  to  make  yourself  the  echo  of  ele- 
vated sentiments,  and  just  complaints ;  to  watch  over  the  movement, 
political,  literarv,  and  economic,  of  an  entire  country ;  to  leave  no- 
thin^  unexplored  in  the  domain  of  arts,  in  the  sphere  of  institutions, 
and  m  the  entire  region  both  of  the  real  and  ideal ;  to  hold  enchained, 
a  world  of  readers,  as  well  by  reason  as  wit — ^now  by  the  influence  of 
the  drama-*now  by  the  force  of  the  comic  element — and,  in  fine,  to 
embrace  in  your  grasp  the  globe  entire,  and  report  its  life  from  day 
to  day.  Is  there  not  enough  in  this  to  content  the  ambition  of  any 
man,  how  boundless  soever  it  may  be ;  and  even  though  this  pro* 
gramme  may,  in  the  event,  be  imperfectly  worked  out,  even  so,  it 
most  be  beautHiil,  seductive,  glorious  to  aspire  to  its  fulfil- 
■eot." 
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trfat,*  cried  tba  three  in  choriu  ;  •  if  we  can  sl 

bia  bej,  ve  shall  have  20,000  SQbscrib«ra  before 

lope  to  see  the  governmenl  of  the  state  ai 
their  feet  at  once,  and  Jerome  takes  his  w 
isaion  of  being  the  observed  and  noted-  oi 
T.  The  subscnbers  do  not  yet  make  their  apf 
ditors  think  there  is  some  cunning  work,  of  U 
this;  the  paper  is  not  to  be  aeeo  an^  w 
uid  Jerome  enter  a  ooSee  boose : — 
la :  '  Waiter,  let  u*  hare  tiw  Atpic.'  Waiter ;  ' ' 
tpadeOt  Madame,  no  card*  are  allowed  here.' 
want,  a  firvt-rate  paper  of  the  da;.'  '  Neveor  hei 
'  How,  ii  it  powible  joji  don't  kaep  the  Atpie, 
umal  of  Parii  ?  What  a  ihabby  oafe  it  matt  b» 
UDB  vould  like  to  see  the  Ckariearif  the  Carta 
I  TVifrtMowc  t'  '  We  irould  be  w«ll  «nploj(«d : 
rant,  and  nothing  hut  the  A*pie.     Get  up,  it 
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wish  U>  he  Been  oolj  in  respectable  ca£$s ;  one  that  rei peoted  itself 
would  have  the  Aspic  on  the  tables — let  us  go.'  .  .  .  Then  at 
the  theatre  what  a  precious  friend  she  showed  herself  to  Fifine ! 
Who  could  nx>re  adroitly  fling  the  bouqaet»  so  as  to  fall  at  her  fleet! 
Yfhbp  bj  her  own  artless  enthusiasm^  could  so  well  kindle  up  ibei 
sesl  of  the  audience  for  her  favorite  1  '  Ah^  where  can  you  aef 
SQch  daocing  as  that  now-a-days  ?'  she  would  cry«  throwing  her  head 
back  in  her  ardor.  ^  Are  these  entrechats  well  done  or  not  ?  Let 
me  see  these  other  scarecrows  attempt  it»  with  their  spindle-shanks 
lod  false  calves  !  .Oh«  deaoTi  it  is  a  niserr  to  look  at  them  striymff 
to  cateh  the  eyo  of  the  manager.  Bravoy  Fifine,  bravo.  If  that  ia 
Dot  nice  toeing,  I  don't  know  what  is :  Bravo,  Fifine*  brava,  bra? 
rU«ima;  this  is  what  you  may  call  real  dancing — ^bravo.'" 

The  A9pic  flourishes  not,  so  they  change  the  style.  Nothing 
is  omitted  from  the  pun  to  the  very  highest  point  of  the 
esthetic ;  neither  rebus  nor  logogriph  was  overlooked,  still  all 
their  pains  were  thrown  away.  The  world  was  not  shaken; 
the  government  went  on  without  fear;  even  the  theatricsd 
manager  did  not  capitulate,  but  buried  himself  deeper  in  hia 
disdain  and  in  his  cravat*  All  this  shewed  that  there  was  a 
settled  hostility  entertained  in  high  quarters,  and  that  a  con- 
spiracy  of  silence  was  organised  against  the  unfortunate  paper. 
Some  terrible  enigma  was  concealed  somewhere.  At  the  last 
extremity  St.  EmeH  proved  himself  equal  to  the  exigency  of 
the  paper : — 

**  *  My  friends  said,  here  is  our  plank  of  si^ety :  I  chdm  no  patent 
but  will  publish  my  discovery.  Hitherto  we  have  demanded  hard 
csth  for  oar  journal ;  it  is  not  reasonable.  Let  us  still  demand  the 
cash,  but  sive  away,  Uke  honest  men,  some  article  in  common  use 
along  with  the  paper,  for  instance,  a  paletot,  or  a  pair  of  boota. 
Follow  my  chain  of  reasoning,  my  friends.  A  journal  is  an  article  of 
haory  •  you  may  use  it,  you  can  do  without  it ;  it  is  a  pastime,  not  a 
aeoissMry.  Can  you  say  the  some  of  a  pair  of  boots  or  a  paletot? 
deeidedlv  not,  every  one  feels  the  need  of  clothing  for  foot  or  chest. 
This  being  granted  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Why,  ofSer  to  each  sub- 
scriber a  paletot  and  a  Journal :  you  will  thus  seduce  two  classes  of 
rabscribers ;  many  will  take  the  paper  for  sake  of  the  coat.  Some 
(the  fhwest  in  number,  alas,)  will  do  the  other  thing/  This  happy 
idea  was  digested  and  reduced  to  practice,  a  variety  being  introduced: 
for  instance,  for  100  yearly  papers  we  furnished  a  drawing-room ;  for 
tOOO  any  one  might  secure  a  country  residence.  Our  tariff  was  a 
real  model  of  mercantile  knowledge  and  literary  seduction ;  wt 
always  took  our  man  on  his  weak  side :  thus,  if  a  beaver  hat  did  not 
bring  him  to,  we  secured  him  by  an  Aubusson  carpet :  if  a  copy  of 
the  worka  of  Walter  Scott  had  no  influence,  he  was  found  unable 
to  withstand  a  case  of  Medoc  wine,  or  one  of  old  Burffundy^  Now 
poured  in  stthseribers  in- crowds.  Few  cared  about  the  qnalify  of 
the  feeders ;  but  all  insisted  on  the  good  aHoy  of  the  subsidiary 
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koneet  Panl  de  Kock  would  have  giveo  uneasiness  to  any  one  but 
myself:  she  doated  on  him»  she  garnished  the  chambers  of  her  brahi 
with  his  drolleries,  she  quoted  him  as  the  highest  authority :  she  had 
forgotten  her  catechism^  but  she  had  Paul  by  heart ;  you  may  well 
mppoae  I  am  drawing  no  comparisoni  I  simply  state  a  fact.  MauT 
of  our  romance  writers  have  abused  their  power  in  diffusing  feverish 
snd  unhealthy  ideas,  and  in  enhancing  the  sensual  and  raismg  altars 
to  nnhdlowed  affections.  The  greatest  masters  of  the  art  have  erred 
in  this  respect,  and  their  progress  has  been  marked  by  shameful  and 
Mrrowful  traces.  The  greater  the  genius  the  greater  the  evil  it  has 
wrought.  Now,  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  resources  of  the 
imagination  for  a  higher  and  holier  purpose.  I  would  not  write  at 
the  will  of  chance ;  no,  the  moral,  the  esthetic  was  to  enclose  my 
work  as  in  a  mingled  lucid  medium :  the  plan,  the  form  was  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  and  with  the  plan,  the  nervading  moral,  the  philo- 
lophic  idea.  Would  I  make  any  sacrifice  to  the  vulgar  idofs,  the 
abscene  deities  ?  No  I  I  would  soar  above  the  region  of  pestilent 
psssioos  and  trivial  manners,  I  would  open  to  the  feuilleton  a  new 
•ra,  I  would  purify  it  in  the  laver  of  virtue  and  high  art." 

Jierame  goes  on  to  relate  how  he  composed  three  feuilletons 
according  to  the  best  rules  of  art,  three  chefs  d'osuvre,  as  he 
may  now  (when  he  writes  nothing  but  cotton  advertisements) 
declare  them,  without  vanity,  to  be.  He  selects  a  paper  to 
boQor  and  enrich  with  his  production,  seeks  the  editor  and 
proposes  his  offer,  explaining,  at  the  same  time,  his  pecniiar 
notions  on  what  constitutes  the  excellent  in  works  of  that 
department  of  literature  : — 

'" Monsieur/  itdd  he,  'I  must  beg  to  interrupt  you;  whatvou 
eall  the  question  of  art  must  be  considered  as  holding  a  second  place 
only,  in  works  that  are  addressed  to  a  miscellaneous  public.  Let  us 
not  get  out  of  the  world  of  reality — of  what  is  the  mass  of  newspaper 
naders  composed  ?  Of  farmers,  of  merchants,  of  tradesmen,  sprinkled 
vith  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  sword  or  sown,  and  these  last  notpos- 
iGssing  the  same  good  taste  as  the  others  in  some  cases.  Imow, 
have  you  guaged  the  capacity  or  intelligence  of  this  body  ?  Can  ^our 
^eory  of  hi^  art  be  brought  home  and  made  intelligible  to  them  ? 
Will  they  understand  you  ?  When  you  speak  to  the  world  you  must 
ipeak  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does.'  '  But,  Bir,  without  impustdng 
yoor  great  experience,  is  it  not  desirable,  when  you  have  a  public  at 
your  command  to  elevate  it  to  the  perception  of  true  art  rather  than 
nu^ke  it  descend  to  their  level  ?  Every  citizen  of  Athens  was  surely 
not  a  Phidias,  and  yet  the  sculptures  of  Phidias  were  admired  by 
overy  one  of  them.  When  Cicero  mounted  the  rostrum,  he  inhaled 
not  the  spirit  of  the  crowd,  but  he  diffused  his  own  soul  on  th^m. 
A  genuine  artist  obeys  not,  but  rules  his  world.'  'Monsieur,  an 
^tor  of  a  journal  is  neither  an  orator  nor  a  sculptor,  his  look  out  b 
for  a  large  number  of  subscribers,  and  his  grand  tiieoi^  is  to  secure 
them.    Besides,  you  speak  of  two  ages  artistic  in  the  highest  degree, 
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worlr,  luid  v«  «iB  attoredly  make  Aomethisig  out  of  yon.  Here  ie 
Mw  ths'lMt  iBmlleton  of  one  of  our  praetie^  htn<li»  who  owes  me 
•tajikm^^lttB  geiiiuB»  hie  glory,  bia  inspiratioa ;  he  has  become 
MMMsaed  of  a  power  absolutely  terrible ;  he  really  deceived  me  a| 
int;  I  never  thought  he  could  attain  his  present  position.  I  wiU 
aow  read  for  yon  theconohisioD  of  yesterday's  feuilleton,  the  cnt^  thf 
elium^  ae  it  were,*  where  the  true  artist  is  manifest*  You  must  sum- 
pesetfae  action  to  pass  in  a  lonely  castle  tt^^'Ethelgide,  after  beiqg  oL 
vfsted  of  her  ontward  garments  by  her  attendant,  oontemplated  her 
eoaotf  nance  in  a  mirror  for  some  time.  She  dwelt  in  the  reeessqi 
of  bev  thoni^ts  on  the  words  which  had  fallen  from  Alfred  In  the 
mve  t  bnt,  little  by  little,  Uieae  agreeable  ideas  gave  place  to  othevs. 
ebe  looked  round,  and  felt  dismay  at  the  gloomy  hue  of  the  funereal 
tapestrv,  on  whioh  a  large  crucifix  in  ivory  was  hung.  In  the  still 
Bidnignt  silence  she  thought  she  heard  a  low  hollow  moan,  and  the 
dank  of  diaias  became  audible  in  the  a^joininff  apartoent:  the 
light  of  the  tapers  assumed  a  livid  hue,  and  flickered  in  the  chill, 
^mp  atr.  Btfaelffide,  in  the  extreme  of  terror,  threw  herself  on 
tbe  bed,  and  eougnt,  by  means  of  the  curtains,  to  form  a  rampart 
between  herself  and  the  exterior  powers :  but  what  was  her  horror 
when  she  saw,  slowly  issuins  from  the  opposite  wall,  a  naked  arm, 
holding  by  the  hair,  a  head,  with  the  face  distorted,  and  dripping 
gore.     What  was  that  hand  1 1 1  whence  that  horrid  face  I !  i  i 

(The  Sequelin  ottr  next  Number,)* 

This,  sir,  is  what  I  call  arresting  a  feuilleton  to  some  purpose.  Do 
]foa  suppose  tbat^  out  of  two  thousand  readers,  there  will  be  found  a 
tingle  individual  who  will  not  be  anxious  to  know  more  of  that 
head,  so  artistically  and  boldly  suspended  by  the  hair,  between  these 
two  numbers?" 

Jerome  is  now  vigorously  employed  in  the  concoction  of 
raw-head*ax)d-bloody-bones  stories  for  the  journal,  and  is  well 
paid:  MaMnaism  elysium  examining  and  detailing  to  Jerome 
tbe  plots  and  incidents  of  defunct  romances  to  be  re-cast  and 
re-modelled.  In  an  unlucky  hour,  a  story  that  had  made  a 
noise  in  tbe  old  times  of  the  Directory  and  the  Constdate  fell 
imder  her  bands  :  Jerome  had  not  even  the  foresight  to  change 
the  names,  and  as  many  of  the  first  readers  of  the  original  iide 
irere  still  alive^  a  blight  fell  on  onr  author's  budding  honoTs, 
and  he  was  glad  of  the  pis-aller  office  of  dramatic  censor  in  the 
same  p9per.  Here  a  pretl^  good  resting  place  might  have  been 
secured,  but  for  M^lmnu^e  ill  regulated  admiration  of  certain 
sctors  and  actzesses^  and  the  eonsequent  necessity  tor  Jeromes 
injudicious  puffs'.  She  patronised,  in  particular,  a  stout*made 
goddess  named  Artemisia : — 

" '  There  is  a  woman,'  said  she  ; '  none  of  your  wasp-shaped  ones. 
Is  not  she  well  set  on  her  limbs  ?     You  need  be  under  no  fear  that 
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jr  other ;  bnt  bs  they  eoold  not,  after  a  long  detajr,  eren  catch 
1  gUmpse  of  the  beginning  of  this  end,  he  begged  Jerome  to 
■maaaxx,  once  and  for  ever,  hia  idol  of  iat  and  mediocrity : 
ha  be  would  not  do,  or  rather  Mahina  would  not  permit 
lim  to  do  it ;  and  again  our  poor  Jerome  is  on  the  high  road 
n  search  of  a  social  position. 

He  attains  charge  of  a  miniBlerial  paper,  and  looks  out  for 
lis  former  associates  to  give  him  literarjr  aid,  St.  Emett  among 
he  rat:  be  &)ds  him,  to  his  sorprise,  on  a  first  floor  in  a 
jand  street ;  on  a  panrf  of  his  ont«r  door  be  reads  the  fdlow- 
Dg,  on  a  burnished  plate  : — 

"  'UBDICAL  ADTICC  OBATIS. 

Doctor  8t.  Emest,  of  the  Focultj  of  Pu-is,  Master  in  Phar- 
ucj,  Profesior  of  Medicine  and  Botanj,  honored  bj  aa^onal  re> 
rird  4iid  medalt,  decorated  with  the  Golden  Spur  and  Silver  Eagle 
f  Baruia,  the  Falcon  of  Badeo,  and  the  Swedish  Kite ;  authorized 
Tall  the  Courta  of  Europe,  Member  of  the  Academj  of  PeatH,  of 
fimbuctao,  of  Cuba,  of  Curafao,  he.  &c.  &c.  At  home  dailj  from 
0  o'clock  to  4.'  So  it  nae;  St.  Erne«t  had  become  quack  and 
harlatau,  dealer  in  plasters,  aod  ointment  for  bums.  Forroerlj 
oigbti  of  this  order  donned  the  red  cloak  with  gold  lace,  and  the 
uthered  beaver ;  mounted  a  caleche,  with  a  drum  and  clarionet, 
Bd  set  off  to  ofkr  their  balm  of  gilead,  and  their  elixir  of  life  in  th« 
nbiio  atreet*.  They  wrought  their  cures  in  open  air,  and  told  their 
pecific  for  the  cholic  or  lumbago  to  all  comers.  That  dav  baa 
luwd  hj ;  the  silk -curtained  £-awinK-room  ban  succeeded  the 
ileche  ',  the  quack  advertisement  sounds  louder  than  the  clarionet ; 
be  balm  of  gilead  has  ceased  to  Sow :  but  have  we  not  vegetable 
ill),  warranted  to  core  the  entire  world?  The  qoacks  of  old  could 
carce  amasa  the  price  of  a  humble  home  in  their  native  village  for 
beir  old  da;i ;  our  quaclis  are  millionaires :  thej  have  their  splen- 
iid  town  mansions,  and  their  country  chateaus  j  the;  keep  open 
louse;  the;  give  b^ls  ;  and,  if  the  fancy  take  them,  thej  are  eligible 
0  represent  rott«n  Departments  of  the  first  ciaiu.  While  I  awaited 
b»  leisure  of  the  great  man,  I  began  to  peruse  one  of  the  manifeetoa 
tFiwed  around.     Here  is  a  specimen : — 

'  Doctor  St.  Eraett  to  kit  Ftllac  CUizem. 

I  have  but  very  lately  commenced  my  pecniiar  mode  of  medioinal 
reatment,  and  behold  it  already  has  taken  an  exalted  place  beside 
teim,  the  only  other  great  invention  of  the  age.  I  have  received 
he  most  tempting  offers  from  the  court  of  the  Ciar — but  could  I 
leprive  France,  my  beloved,  mj  beautiful  France,  of  the  fruita  of 
vj  labours  and  my  genius  7  Heuee  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
hat  I  am  beset  by  a  host  of  impostors  and  medicasters,  who  vainly 
strive  to  wpropriate  my  peculiar  treatment ;  and  bo  I  am  robbed 


d  Fsllagi 
inker.' 


;ed  of  my  inventions,  the  inseparable  lot  of  every  original 
He  then  went  on  to  expose  bis  marauding  imitators,  r 


wbU-MU*  wiwt?    An  itnmenM  KdTaatBg* I  vou  earrj  tbft  mum 
pt<rtn«eoptd>  in  a  portable  bos.     bet  the  ptt-iJTied  walk,  A«  deaf 
Mw,  ud  the  oonMirapti*e  «njoj  wiuod  lungs — oil  is  the  result  of  u 
itemio  p<ll.    Bat  tsk«  cue  that  this  pill   be  Ae  ((enaine  artich 
ittMsclnnifieaflTtnuiipriated,  ceaadentioutlywe^hed,  and,  tor 
thif  great  end,  let  it  come  from  th«  doctor's  own  hoi.     Now  fi 
pncet    atonio   pHI   IS   ftsncwr    visit    5    A-ano*,    total    ao   fr 
li;  down  ^our  NapoleoOt  aad  if  joa  are  not  healed  on  the  spc 
*n  inctirable,  that's  all.    Now  for  the  tueemeriaU ;  with  what 
d«  jtK  read  jeroma f    'A  oioe  question  ;  with  mj  eres  to  h« 
'Aa  ttet  was  the  old  faahtoo,  wefaave  ehangwd  all  that :  whc 
TOawisbl  will  introduoejaata  interesting' individnalt,  who  Mi 
Asir  stostaoh,  tmd,  bj  wa?  of  relaxation,  read  with  their  back 
This  ii  not  ti)  j  b;  Tirttie  of  magnetism,  we  look  through  the 


pncet  atomic  pill  IS  ftsno*,  visit  5  A-ano*,  total  ao  fnuoa} 
li;  down  ^our  Napoleon,  aad  if  joa  are  not  healed  on  the  spot  jou 
*n  inctirable,  that's  all.  Now  for  the  tueemeriats ;  with  what  organ 
4«,foaread  jeromaf  'A  nioe  question  ;  with  mj  eres  to  b«  sure.' 
'Akttet  was  the  old  faahtoo.  wefaave  ehangwd  all  that :  whenever 
■  -■"■-■  B  Willi 

bj  virtue  of  magnetism,  we  look  through  tl 
■ystem  as  if  it  were  a  transparent  texture ;  it  opens  the  it. 
diridaal,  tunis  bin  over  c«mplel«)]',  to  Ibe  remotest  portion  of  hie 
aaatoinj,  and  draws  the  diagram  of  hii  animal  economj  with  fabn- 
1ms  pradsion.  In  common  cases  it  is  a  aim;>le  ^onng  girl>  an  artleH 
vitl^e  Maid  who  devotes  herself  to  this  intnitive  autopsj  of  the 
Mag  subject.  This  ignorant  child  of  the  rural  plains  is  throwB  into 
Ibt  mesmeric  sleep,  and  there  finds  the  medical  technology,  tb« 
bowledge  <rf  simples,  the  science  of  thecodet — in  fine,  all  the  thera- 
peutic tecluiicaKtIeB  which  make  simple  people  shout  out — a  miraclei 
■  nfraele.  And  where  kas  the  poor  child  learned  these  secrets  of 
srtr'  It  is  not  now  a  oaee  of  atom*:  bete  the  fluids  are  the 
sgants  I  tbere  ba«  been  an  interchange  of  tbeae  fluid*,  and 
the  dnUeat  brain  ha*  been  gifted  with  the  second  sight  j 
sfewpSBSas,  attach  of  the  finger  work  this  miracle,  no  need  of  the 
wand  or  apparatai  of  Meamer.  Animal  magnatiam  renounoes  his 
rMienloiia  tub  and  brass  rod* ;  it  b  at  dnpte  as  kis*  your  hand,  and 
"  awe*  with  ttPdv  or  labor  <^  an;  kind.  Take  out  your  degree 
if  JOU  like,  and  become  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeon*, 
w  sea  ;oar*elf  eoltpeed  bj  a  learned  Theban,  who  can  read  no  other 
Iraek  out  the  human  body.  What  avwis  your  eye-sight  against  these 
lifted,  tboi^  onlettered  sages,  whose  fingers  serve  for  opera  gla*se*t 
Hd  atomaebs  for  Ricctacles ;  who  reaa  the  disposition  in  a  lock  of 
Ihe  hair,  wko  describe  the  rooTements  of  an  individual  at  200  leagiiea 
Ustttie*,  penetrate  the  secret  thonghts,  and  etuoonce  thnnselves  in 
Ihe  inner  folds  of  the  heart :  imirai — there  is  no  efiectual  medicine 
under  the  *im  bnt  magnetism ;  and  the  Universe  i*  to  be  governed  by  a 
tasowlwtee  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  by  those  who  are  able  to  put  the 
poblio  asleep.  Now  for  the  phrenologiita.  Tbeir  sdence  identifies 
the  moral  wi^  the  pbrsical  world:  it  is  the  skull  which  renders  ua 
SMmgeotu,  good,  amUbte,  inoorruptible  ;  if  virtne  ever  descend* 
■gain  DU  earth,  her  throne  will  be  constrncted  from  the  bumps  of 
Mcn.  Bring  a  pbrtBslogist  the  head  of  a  criminal,  and  won't  he  lay 
losfii^r  on  the  boss  of  the  very  crime  he  died  for?  We  will  «n^ 
pose  a  man  anxious  to  make  acquaintance  with  himself:  he  ofifers  hia 
Dead  to  a  pro&ssor ;  this  worthy  glides  his  fingers  over  the  suliiJMi^ 
noting  the  esnincnee*  and  dapre*alons,  and  thna  gives  aratanoe'; 
'  MvBiaear;  tiut  organ  mder  my  finger  makes  me  snspeot  that  yo« 
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•re  rmther  ^cn  to  tbieriiig 

tbii  figure  of  spaech,  bat  I 

ttdds,  'AndtbU  othsr  projec 

btoodthirstv  propensities  j  t 

brutal,  And  givea  to  liquo 

map  of  jour  broia  covering 

phrenologf.     The  craniuni 

and  the  Mven  dead!;  iSiu 

woht'iety  here,  intemperance 

galtann'j  (tide  bj  side  with  t 

ferent  oelU  ooDititatet  the  t 

and  of  the  feelingt  of  the  lac 

it  an  etLsy  ke;  to  the  better 

skull-inipeetmg  bureau,  thi 

seeot,  and  judicial  functioi 

The  abilities  of  all  will  be  D 

Honthyon  Priie  will  await 

have  followed  any  of  theM 

ask,  is  in;  peculiar  line  Wor 

and  give  advice  grati*,  and  ^ 

twenty  francs  7  it  ia  a  mere 

all.'     '  Saint  Erneil,  I  hata 

made  an  impreiaion  on  me. 

debued  a  profeBsien  may  h* 

not  from  the  line  of  duty. 

□either  the  plea  of  need,  nor ; 

■pirit  joa  villify  the  world  j 

hands  of  Batan  :  but  the  e 

devoted  hearts,  many  more  upright  and  para  sonla  than  yo 

credit  for.  In  a  proftssion  wblch  has  so  much  to  do  with  ] 
anguish,  the  evil  catches  the  eye  at  once,  the  good  remains  nn 

Whila  you  watch  here  like  a  spider,  speeulatiug  on  the  prol 
drawn  from  vice,  many  a  young  comrade  is  sitting  by  the 
the  laborer  giving  attention  to  his  state,  and  consoling  him  o 
him  with  his  scanty  purse  when  he  can :  others,  in  the  hoepj 
lecture-rooms,  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  mysterj 
and  mdeavour  to  extend  a  little  the  boondaries  of  physi 
science.  Believe  roe.  Saint  Ernest,  tbe  path  you  have  du 
bad  one ;  withdraw  from  it  while  there  is  yet  time :  with  you 
ledge  and  activity,  it  is  impossible  you  should  not  mcci 
for  your  soul's  sake  pull  yourself  out  of  this  loatluom*  alougb. 
preach  like  a  Dominican,  Jerome  ;  the  Abbe  LaoordairB  wil 
sitively  jeilous  of  you ;  but,  my  good  friend,  every  OM  to  hi 
yon  to  preach  sermons,  I  to  ooucoct  Cordial  Balms.' " 

Jerome,  desiring  no  fiirther  aoquaintEitce  wUh  this 
cotemporaiT  of  Holloway,  Perryj  and  Culverwell,  contir 
search  for  Yahant,  one  of  his  fellow-laboarers  ia  tbe 
He  expects  to  find  hira  practising  as  an  advocate,  but  di 
him,  insteadj  es  second  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  notary. 
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«iM<  bvor»  our  hero  with  his  reuons  for  nlecting  thii  path. 
T)iose  learned  in  the  law,  may  draw  compaiuons  between 
legal  life  br  the  Liffey  and  by  the  Seine,  as  we  thus  place 
the  case  fully  before  them : — 

" '  Mj  dekr  Jeroma/  lud  he,  'thera  eiitU  in  this  nether  iphere, 
%  Tir;  miatAlcGu  opinion,  vbicb  it,  that  the  title  of  kdvocste  ia 
HjuiTftlent  to  a  profession ;  And  awful  iMrifices  ve  mule  bj  tha 
ii«ad*  of  fkoiJies  to  push  their  bodb  up  to  this  drearj  eminence, 
rtw  beat  jean  of  joathf  and  the  wtIdm  «f  the  liouae  are  all  iwal- 
lowed  op  ID  theprocML — And  wbat  i>  toe  mi^htj  result?  The  prir 
riltgi  of  wekring  a  wig  and  gown,  aod  of  seeing  jour  name  on  die 
ntermioAblo  lilt  that  adomi  the  entrance-hBll  of  the  Courti.  I 
bad  E>«en  called  to  the  Bar  four  jears,  had  been  well  spoken  of 
uaoog  mj  fellow  connsellor*,  and  yet  never  had  the  satibfaotion  of 
holdbg  one  brief.     I  am  not  more  indolent  or  more  proud  thai 


ilhen  I  I  spolie  to  tbe  tolicitors ;  I  requested  a  trial ; 

Iheir  own  iarored  barristers  at  their  beck,  and  in  their  pa.;, 

Lhns  managed  to  draw  emolument  from  both  professions.     I  visited 


SBCceesion  all  tbe  Presidents  of  ossiie,  in  order  to  obtain  tome 
uninatkiD  in  the  criminal  buainei*;  but  all  were  provided  with 
proteges  of  high  namea  ic  the  mogistracv,  Thus  repulsed  in  two 
{urters,  I  lowered  mv  pretensions,  and  did  not  disdain  even  to  at- 
isnd  the  Police  offices,  koping  t«  find,  some  lime  or  other,  a  crininal 
vicbout  counsel,  and  tbus  to  distinguisb  mjself  bj  a  brilliant  impro- 
riMtion.  Tain  h<^ ;  tbese  places  are  beMt  like  tbe  rest ;  th« 
pDltoe  conrt  practkioitar*  never  let  their  clients  out  of  tbwr  sight; 
'inj  inform  themselvea  of  each  da;'s  business  before  band,  and 
leonra  their  clients  at  the  verj  bottom  of  the  cells." 

Falnumt  goes  on  to  explain  to  Jerome  the  ordinary  routine 
)f  succession  in  a  notary's  office.  The  second  clerk  is  expected 
:o  be  ot  gentlemanly  demeanour  and  uf  good  personal  gifts; 
ud  the  office  being  very  respectable,  the  conductors  much  in 
;be  confidence  of  the  upper  classes,  and  mixed  up  with  the 
lerious  occasions  of  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  The  notary  has 
lis  eye  on  his  second  clerk,  who,  by  making  an  advantageous 
namage,  procures  the  funds  to  buy  off  his  employer.  Kjiow- 
ng  the  exact  amount  of  property  possessed  by  the  heiresses  of 
w  many  families  wboae  title  deeds,  and  other  valuable  papers, 
lie  in  the  japanned  boxes  of  the  office,  the  future  proprietor 
lias  only  to  make  a  choice.  The  lady  is  always  handsome 
enough  if  the  dowry  is  so,  and  the  choice  being  fixed,  the 
second  clerk  secures  the  lady,  the  notan  the  fortnne.  For  a 
yearly  bunneas  of  26,000  franca  he  thus  get*  500,000 ;  he 
retires,  lesmg  his  slippy  to  his  clerk,  who  now  becoming  the 
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headj  trains  ap  a  subordinate  to  succeed  himself  in  toi 
he  tuu  earned  his  repose. 

As  they  are  conversing,  an  old  gentleman  and  his  i 
enter  the  office,  Valmonl  receives  them  vith  a  great 
respect  and  devotedness,  and  takes  occasion  to  givi 
Burleigh  look  at  Jerome,  who  sees  at  once  the  apph< 
the  recent  discourse,  and  slowly  retires,  musing 
relation  of  fact  and  fiction  as  affecting  the  office  of 
how  often  had  he  seen  displayed  on  the  stage  the  one 
function  of  the  dramatised  officer,  viz.,  the  anfoldi 
paper  and  the  exhibition  of  an  inkbom :  how  rega 
entry  is  marked  by  the  fainting  away  of  the  heroine,  i 
meritoriously  this  respectable  man  gathers  up  his  im{ 
when  the  swoon  ia  past,  and  retires  peaceably  with  his 
periwig  and  short  black  breeches.  These  meditations  io 
gave  way  to  wishes  for  the  discoveiy  of  his  only  remaii 
league  of  tha  Aspic,  Max,  the  long  haired  prose  writer 
now  an  employ^  in  the  office  of  Public  Instruction, 
here  makes  some  ill-natured  remarks  on  the  want  oi 
zeal  and  energy  in  public  functionaries,  and  says  thai 
dividuala  composing  the  Boards  took  as  much,  or  more, 
own  individual  aggrandizement,  than  to  the  useful  i 
of  the  masses.  As  no  tme-bom  Briton  could  think 
corresponding  functionaries  under  our  own  gracious  s< 
would  do  such  shabby  things  as  these,  we  rejoice  in 
exemption  from  selfishness  and  trust  breaking,  look  w 
tempt  on  the  proceedings  of  our  Qallican  Ministers  ol 
Instruction,  and  follow  Jerome  to  the  door  of  Ma^t  p 
department,  where  he  hesitates  to  enter  on  hearing  tl 
Bonnd  arising  from  guests  at  a  well-spread  table,  instca 
grave  tones  of  men  employed  in  the  serious  discharge  c 
functions.  Tlie  voices  of  Max  and  his  fellow-officers 
them  as  discharging  their  duty  after  a  peculiar  man 
laboring  for  the  benefit  of  the  excise  at  all  events, 
was  about  to  retire,  having  his  hand  on  the  knob,  \ 
secured  him,  and  thus  performed  the  introduction  ; — 


'  ■  Messieurs,'  laid  he  tohis  three  comrades,  '  pern 
"  "         ,  ■  long-haired  po< 

■a  complete  (access  bnt 


dnce  mj  old  ft-iend  Jerome  Paturot,  ■  long-haired  poet   of 
ok,  wlio  ■    •        •■        ■ 


M.Edward  Tritte  apatt«,  an  Inscrip^oii-decipherer  of  tbi 
rank;     also,    M.  Gnitavus    MickolT,   profMor   «f  Con 
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Kthnoe;  uid  H<  AaatoM  Oobetont,  tommeiitaMr  of  the  Old 
ParchmeDts  :  the  whole  three  amUhle  u  palevlogiiti,  «nd  nwrr;  •• 
icbool  bojt.  Come,.  produc«  tbe  leltaer-wAter  ftad  wine  at  12  aoiu. 
Iml  aa  jou  were  eoteriag,  Jerome,  the  Kalcauc  profestor  wm  favor. 
ng  M  with  a  cMicRn,  reallj  inedited  and  essentiallj  comparative.* 
Dfeaiej  Max,'  mid  the  man  of  the  shins:  'Oh!  to  be  sure,  decenej 
md  champagne  at  ten  loOs,'  etied  Uax  nnoorkincr  a  bottla  of  coda 
raier.  'Oh,  wbat  a  ahame  to  the  government  Uiat  givei  snch  ro- 
ruhment  to  ita  learned  tervauta :  jour  heallbi  Jerome,  and  auctcsi 
,0  the  carbonic  acid.'  The  repast  proceeded,  seasoned  with  jokes  of 
hnhtfal  reapectabiiit;,  and  I  wondered  at  this  particular  mode  of 
liMhirging'  public  dutiea.  The  Kalmnc  profeuor  entered  into  anch 
licedeUnla  eomMcted  -witfathamodai  of  life  of  the  operatic  eorpc, 
h(t  ao  one  could  deny  his  oom^tenoein  that  dtvartmeDtof  Reneral 
mowledge.  The  man  of  Inscription*  hammered  awa^  at  a  Vaude- 
ritle  couplet,  and  the  parchment  man  imitated  Amal  in  Paili 
MhiKt  and  Le  Grand  Palatin.  These  little  talents  seemed  rather 
ni  of  pbce  In  the  Bureau  of  Public  iDatructiM ;  and  I  particalftrly 
(iihed  to  know  in  what  nijr  fnend  Hax'i  o«ciqiatioa  conaiated.  'A. 
be  question  to  l>e  sure,'  tsjd  he.  *  what  haive  jon  seen  me  do  since 
FDU  came  in  ?'  '  Eat  and  drink  heartilj,  but  these  are  not  exactlv 
ifflcial  duties.'  '  Well  then  t  have  been  at  my  regular  duty  which 
■olds  frAiti  ratiTii  t<]  ntgftt,  to  wit,  preserving  the  public  monamenla : 
■«  ire  in  all  twrivn>braie  boysi  wba  do  noukigelse  but  preaerre  the 
BohuraenU.'  *>  Al)  wslli  but  bow  or  where  V  '  Her^  every  where, 
^ling.  drinlfing,  or  talking ;  whatever  I  do  I  preserve  the  moau- 
aenti,  that  is  mj  speciality.  You  may  come  here  any  day  between 
«n  and  two  o'clock,  and  I'll  warrant  you'll  find  me  at  m/  post ;  but 
>li  ohat  care,  what  anxiety  [  I'  ottta  tranble  at  tiui  r»pontJbiKty :  a 
sonaBent,  to  &anle !  but  we'll  watcli  over  tbelr  Bdfety,  won't  we? 
rtiere  tbey  are,  aU  labeUsd,  tha  porter  uf  tbe  Bureau  shall  answer  for 
ieir  safety  with  his  head.  Before  the  creation  of  this  Bureau  what 
>u  the  state  of  the  monuments,  my  friend !  A  precarious,  a  casual 
■listence  ;  tbey'were'not  represented,  nOr  bad  ttiey  a  tribune:  now 
>M«  they  Bot  a  local  habibstian  and  a  name,  ber«,  at  tbe  BKTCan  of 
EUligion,  ever;  wAere)  their  potion  is  magni Scent,. they  should  be 

Etteful  to  nature  and  to  iu>  All  things  in  this  place  are  subject  to 
I  fame  sort  of  inSuence,  Jerome ;  it  la  the  same  with  the  Kalmuc, 
Jial  Sclavonian  and  immortal  tongue.  Who  would  have  guessed  its 
aiitanee,  if  Ouatavus.at  ooe  ftud  tbe  tame  moment  of  inspiration  bad 
Mt  unrented  itaelf  md  ita  proieworial  shair  ?    And  the  parobneala  ! 

e,if 
Ita; 


a 
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heail,  trains  up  a  subordinate  to  succeed  himself  in  tun 
tie  hu  earoed  his  repose. 

As  they  are  conversing,  an  ( 
ent«r  the  office,  Valntonl  rece 
respect  and  devotedness,  and 
Burleigh  look  at  Jerome,  who 
the  recent  discourse,   and    si 
relation  of  fact  and  fiction  a 
bow  often  had  he  seen  display' 
function  of  the  dramatist  o 
paper  and  the  exhibition  of 
entry  is  marked  by  the  fainting 
meritoriously  this  respectable  i 
when  the  swoon  is  past,  and  re 
periffift  and  short  black  breech< 
gave  way  to  wishes  for  the  dis( 
league  of  the  Atpic,  Max,  the 
now  an  employi  in  the  ofBce  of  Public  Instruction, 
here  makes  some  ill-natured  remarks  on  the  want  of 
zeal  and  energy  in  public  functionaries,  and  says  that 
dividoals  composing  the  Boards  look  as  much,  or  more,  i 
own  individual  aggrandizement,  than  to  the  useful  ti 
of  the  masses.     As  no  true-bom  Briton  could  think  t 
corresponding  functionaries  under  our  own  gracious  so 
would  do  such  shabby  things  as  these,  we  rejoice  in  o 
exemption  from  aelGshness  and  trust  breaking,  look  wi 
tempt  on  the  proceedings  of  our  Gallican  Ministers  of 
Instruction,  and  follow  Jerome  to  the  door  of  Maa^t  pa 
department,  where  he  hesitates  to  enter  on  hearing  th 
sound  arising  from  guests  at  a  well-spread  table,  insteac 
grave  tones  of  men  employed  in  the  serious  discharge  ol 
functions.    The  voices  of  Max  and  his  fellow-officers 
them  as  discliarging  their  duty  after  a  peculiar  mann 
laboring  for  the  benefit  of  the  excise  at  all  events, 
was  about  to  retire,  having  his  hand  on  the  knob,  bi 
secured  him,  and  thus  performed  the  introduction  : — 

" '  McNienrt,'  said  he  to  his  three  comrBdes,  <  permit  me  < 
duce  rov  old  fViend  Jerome  Fkturot,  a  loDg-hairea  poet  of  t 
rank,  who  wuited  nothing  to  ensure  complete  aucceu  bat  ■ 
thiune  public.  It  is  the  nistorr  of  lU  all ;  Jerome,  I  presen' 
H.  Edward  Trate  a  patte,  an  iDtoription-decipherer  of  the 
rank;     also,    M.  Outtaviu    MickotT,    profetior    of  Com{ 
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Xatnne ;  utd  H^  A«diri«  OoWoat,  commMittMi'  of  the  Old 
PirchmeaU :  the  whole  three  amikble  u  pftleotoguU,  aod  latrry  m 
tcfaool  bojf.  Come,  [H'oduca  ths  leltzer-w&ter  Mid  wine  at  12  aotu. 
Just  u  jou  were  eatering,  Jerome,  the  Kalmuo  profesMir  wu  favor- 
ing  OS  vllh  a  c&ncstt,  resllj  inedited  and  euontiallj  comparative.' 
'Ceeene;  Max,'  «ud  the  manof  theekinB:  'Oh!  to  be  sure, dec«ncj 
and  champagne  at  tea  tons,'  cried  Uai  onoorkinB  a  botth  of  toda 
>Bter.  'Oh,  what  a  afaaine  to  the  government  tost  girei  uich  re- 
tteiihrnent  to  Ita  learned  aervants :  jour  health,  Jerome,  and  aocnu 
to  the  carbonic  acid.'  The  repast  proceeded,  aeaioned  with  joken  of 
dT>Dhtfn1  respectabilitj,  and  I  wondered  at  this  particular  mode  of 
diMharging  public  duties.  The  Kalmno  profeuor  entered  into  mch 
nice  detaila  -eoDowted  with  the  wodes  of  tile  of  the  oparntic  oorpt, 
that  ao  one  could  deny  bit  ooAi^taDCe  in  that  departmantof  ffeaeral 
li  now  ledge. ,  The  maa  of  lucnptioni  hammered  awa;r  at  a  Vaude- 
ville couplet,  and  the  parchment  man  imitated  Araal  io  Ptu^ 
Mntit  and  Le  Grand  POlatiit.  Theie  little  talents  seemed  rather 
oatofplaceln  theBueeanof  PnbKe  Intructioii ;  audi  particalarlj 
■uhed  M  knaw  in  wh«t  mj  fiiend  Has'*  ocoiqwttoa  coniiited,  <A 
fine  i^Mtion  to  ]>e  sure,'  aaid  be>  '  what  haive  jou  seea  me  do  uuce 
7DU  came  in  ?'  '  Eat  and  dciclc  heartily,  but  tbeie  are  not  exactly 
trfficLiI  duties.'  '  Well  then  1  haTE  been  at  my  regular  duty  which 
telds  froih  stbrtt  t6  nigftt,  to  wit,  prebervinr  the  poblic  monuments : 
*t  aie  iuall  twdnbraie  W^siwbo  do  nouingelie  butpreserTethe 
noDunKDts.'  '<iAh:w«ll,  huthxiw  or  where?'  'Her^  every  where, 
eating,  drinking,  or  talkipg :  whatever  I  do  I  preserve  the  mouu- 
tnept!,  that  is  mj  specialitv.  You  may  come  here  any  day  between 
ten  and  two  o'clock,  and  I'lt'warraTit  you'll  find  roe  at  mj  post ;  but 
ahwhateare,  what  anaietyl  lofUa  tremUe  wt  therMponaibllity:  a 
noBOMODt,  BO  ftafile!  but  we'll  watoh  over  their  sAfety,  won't  w«? 
There  they  are,  aUlaheUed,tha  porter  of  the  Bureau  shall  answer. for 
lidr  safety  with  bis  head.  Before  the  creation  of  this  Bureau  what 
was  the  state  of  the  nionuments;  my  friend '.  A  precarious,  a  casual 
eiiiteftce  ;  thry-'wvre  not  represented,  nor  had  tney  a  tribune:  now 
han  they  not  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  here,  at  the  Baraan  of 
Bttigjon,  «v<iry  where;  their  poailion  ii  mn^iUceel,  they  should  be 
mtefu)  to  nature  and  to  lU.  All  thmgs  in  this  place  are  subject  to 
the  same  sort  of  influence,  Jerome ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  Kalmuc, 
Ihit  Sclavonian  and  immortal  tongue.  Who  would  have  guessed  its 
eiiateneei  if  0«atavus.  al  orie  and  the  aame  moment  of  inspiration  had 
aotiDventoditirifsiBdttsiK-afaworMlehur?    And  tile  parobmenta  t 
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now  an  employi  in  the  office  of  f  iiblic  Instraction. 
here  makes  some  ill-natared  remarks  on  the  want  oi 
zeal  and  energy  in  pubhc  functionaries,  and  says  tha 
dividaals  composing  the  fioarda  look  as  much,  or  more, 
own  individual  aggrandizement,  than  to  the  useful 
of  the  masses.  As  no  true-bom  Briton  could  think 
corresponding  functionaries  under  our  own  gracious  » 
would  do  such  shabby  things  as  these,  we  rejoice  in 
exemption  from  selfishness  and  trust  breaking,  look  w 
tempt  on  the  proceedings  of  our  Qalhcan  Ministers  ol 
Instruction,  and  follow  Jerome  to  the  door  of  Mas^t  p 
department,  where  he  hesitates  to  enter  on  bearing  tl 
sound  arising  from  guests  at  a  well-spread  table,  instea 
grave  tones  of  men  employed  in  the  serious  discharge  c 
functions.  Tlie  voices  of  Max  and  his  fellow-officers 
them  as  discliargtng  their  duty  after  a  peculiar  man 
laboring  for  the  benefit  of  the  excise  at  all  events, 
was  about  to  retire,  having  his  hand  on  the  knob,  I 
secured  him,  and  thus  performed  the  introduction : — 

" '  MeMieurs,'  wid  he  to  his  three  comrades,  '  mnnit  m* 
duce  mj  old  friend  Jerome  Patnrot,  a  long-hured  poet  of 
rank,  who  wanted  nothing  to  easure  complete  success  bat 
thiting  public.  It  i«  the  nistor;  of  u*  all ;  Jerome,  I  preMi 
M.  B  dward  Trute  a  pattc,  an  Imcription-d«cipber«r  of  tbt 
rank;     alio,    M.  Onitaviu    MickofF,   profhtior    of  Con 
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KiliniiGrkDd  H,  AnM«U  Ooltetoiit,  eomiDMiMMr-  of  the  Old 
Pu'chmeuti ;  the  whole  three  amUbla  u  pkleologijiti,  aod  dmitj  m 
Khool  boji.  Cone,  produce  the  teltzer-WAter  aod  viae  tt  12  sotu. 
Jtut  M  ;du  were  entering,  Jerome,  the  Kalmuo  profeasor  wm  favor- 
er us  with  s  cancan,  really  inedited  and  essentially  comparative.' 
'Dnency  Hat,'  Raid  the  man  of  the  skins:  '  Oh!  to  be  sur«,  demncy 
md  dumpagne  at  ten  sons,'  cried  Uu  nDoorkinir  a  bottle  of  «odA 
ntter.  'Uh,  what  a  chame  to  the  gnvernment  that  girei  (uch  r«> 
■ffahm ent  lo  ita  learned  servants :  your  health,  Jerome,  and  sncreH 
■0  the  carbonic  acid.'  The  repatt  proceeded,  seasoned  with  joliea  of 
ionWoI  respectahiiity,  and  I  wondered  at  this  particular  mode  of 
liuhorgin^  public  dntk*.  The  Kalmoo  profbsior  entered  into  mch 
lice  detaila  -oomKCted  with  the  woAm  of  life  of  the  oparstic  oorp*, 
iut  DO  one  could  deny  hia  oonpeUnae  in  that  department  of  geiier^ 
iDoaledge.  The  man  of  Inscriptions  hammered  away  at  a  Vaude- 
nlle  couplet,  and  the  parchment  man  imitated  Arnal  in  Patii 
Meaat  and  Le  Grand  Palatin.  These  little  talents  seemed  rathrt 
nt  of  plAce  Id  the  Bureau  of  PubKe  InMructiMi ;  and  I  particaluly 
liahei  to  know  in  what  my  friend  Uai'i  occopatbu  consisted.  '  A. 
be  i^iestioD  to  |>e  sure,'  said  he.  '  what  baire  you  seen  me  do  since 
roa  came  in  7'  '  Eat  and  drmk  beartily,  but  these  are  not  eiactW 
ifflcial  duties."  '  Well  then  1  have  been  at  my  regular  duty  which 
lolds  frein  mbrii  tb  ntg%t,  to  wit,  preservine'  tfao  public  monuments : 
leara  in  all  twdvabravs  b^i"  wbodo  noUdngelee  but  preserve  the 
aonuaients.'  '>Ah:w«ll,  htit  how  or  where?'  'Her^,, every  where, 
^ting.  drinking,  or  talliing :  whatever  I  do  I  preserve  the  monu- 
■aeati,  that  is  my  specialitv.  You  may  come  heru  any  day  between 
«  and  two  o'clock,  and  111 'warrant  jou'lt  God  me  at  my  post ;  but 
thwfaatcar«,  what  nvietyl  I  ofUn  tremble  at  tberHponaililHtyi  a 
UDLO^Dt,  to  frMrile!  but  we'll  watch  over  their  sitfety,  won't  w*? 
Fhere  Utey  are,  aD  labelled,  tha  porter  of  the  Bureau  shall  answer  for 
Jieir  safety  with  his  bead.     Before  t 


safety  with  bis  bead.  Before  the  creation  of  this 
ru  the  state  of  the  monuments,  my  friend !  A  precarious,  a  casual 
Mijtence  ;  they'wwe  not  repreaented,  nor  had  they  a  tribune:  now 
uve  they  not  alocal  habitation  andaname,  here,  attbeBopsaa  of 
ilttigion,  every  wlUro)  tkwir  poaitioD  ii  m^gaifitwoti  they  diould  be 
rrtteful  to  uoture  and  to  us.  All  things  in  this  place  are  subject  to 
i^e  same  sort  of  infiuence,  Jerome ;  it  a  the  same  with  the  Kalmuc, 
iiii  Sclavonian  and  immortal  tongne.  Who  would  have  guessed  its 
ixistenee,  if  Guatavus  at  one  and  the  same  moment  of  inspiration  had 
»t imtented  itaelf  aad  its  profcasorial  chair?    And  the  parchments  t 
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KAhnnc  7  and  M.  AariiriA  OoWoot,  eoomiantaMr  of  the  Old 
PkTchmeDti :  the  whole  three  amikbls  as  ptitaio^ttt,  «nd  merry  at 
kIwoI  bofi.  Come,  produce  the  leltxer-water  and  wine  at  12  tout. 
Fuit  u  jou  were  eDteriQg,  Jerome,  the  Kalmuo  profeMor  waa  favor- 
Ds  as  wfth  a  cancan,  reaDj  in^dited  and  esaentiallj  comparative.' 
Utcmcj  Max,'  tud  the  manof  theBkioa:  ■Oh!  to  be  iure,  decency 
ind  diampi^e  at  ten  torn,'  cried  Uai  onoorkinff  a  bottle  of  soda 
nier.  '  Oh,  what  a  afaame  to  the  governinent  tciat  give*  snch  re- 
rahroent  to  ita  Ii^aroed  tervantt :  jour  heftltb,  Jerome,  and  bocich 
0  the  c&rbonic  acid.'  The  repatt  proceeded,  aeatoned  with  jokes  of 
buhtfal  respectability,  and  1  wondered  at  this  particular  mode  of 
LMbargin^  pablic  duties.  The  Kaliaao  profbttor  entered  into  neb 
lice  detaib  >comMcted  -with  the  -uodtt  of  Hfe  of  the  operatic  oorpa, 
iM  &0  one  could  deny  hit  competence  in  that  department  of  sreaeraJ 
icovlEdge.  The  man  of  Inscnptiooi  hammered  away  at  a  Vaude- 
ille  couplet,  and  the  parchment  man  imitated  Arnal  in  Paiti 
tftwrit  and  Le  Orand  Palatin.  These  little  taleuts  teemed  rather 
•ntofplacelD  the  BuKean  of  PnbHc  Inatructioii ;  and  I  particularly 
niheclto  knoir  in  what  ay  friend  Uas't  acoi^tion  oontitted.  'A 
UK  iJuestioD  to  be  lure,'  laid  he,  *  what  haire  you  te«a  me  do  tince 
'on  came  in  ?'  '  Eat  and  drmk  heartily,  but  these  are  not  exactl* 
riBcitl  duties.'  'Well  tbeli  J  have  been  at  my  regular  duty  which 
wlda  freUi  nbrn  tb  ntght,  to  wit,  preservlns'  tlie  public  monnmenta : 
rt  tM  iuall  twelvnln-aTa  b^i<  wbodo  noUikigeltB'baCpretervetbe 
Dooutnentt.'  <|  Ah  w«ll,  but  how  or  wbere  ?'  '  Uer^,, every  where, 
vtiog,  driulung;,  or  talking ;  whatever  I  do  I  preterve  the  rooau* 
nents,  that  is  my  speciality.  You  may  come  here  any  day  between 
m  xnd  two  o'clock,  and  111  warrant  you'll  find  me  at  my  post ;  but 
ifa  what  care,  what  anniety  t  I  ofttn  tmnbte  at  tlie  rcspoutlbiKty :  a 
SMtMeot,  to  &aRJIe !  but  we'll  watch  over  their  tiSetj,  won't  w«? 
fhere  tbey  are,  aU  labelled,  tha  porter  of  the  Bureau  tb«II  lotwer  for 
ieir  lafety  with  hia  head.  Before  the  creation  of  this  'Bureau  what 
>as  the  state  of  the  monuments,  my  friend !  A  precarloua,  a  casual 
'liitence;  they'were'not  represented,  ntir  bad  tnejr  a  tribune;  now 
un  tfaay  not  alocal  hMbtbatianaadaname,  here,  attheSurean  of 
itligion,  every  where),  thfir  poiition  it  mogsificenti  tbey  ahouid  be 
tritefuj  to  nature  and  to  iw.  All  thingt  in  this  place  are  subject  to 
he  isme  sort  of  inSuence,  Jerome ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  Kalmuc, 
h»t  Sclavoniaa  and  immortal  tongue.  Who  would  have  jessed  its 
xiitenee,  jf  Giutavin  at  one  and  the  came  momoDt  of  intpralian  had 
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ire  etenully  striving  to  supplant  each  other,  and  of  man  j  secon- 
\irj  members,  who  are  at  perpetual  enmity.  The  Secretary 
or  Foreign  Affaira  wishes  for  precedence  over  him  of  the 
lame  Department ;  the  Public  Works  accuses  the  Exchequer 
rith  roguery ;  Public  Instruction  indulges  in  uncharitable  lan- 
:aage  towards  Justice  and  Beligion;  the  Minister  of  Wat 
we.irs  by  all  the  nctorieB  of  the  Empire  that  no  one  shall 
nfringe  on  hia  Department,  and  such  is  the  unanimity  of  the 
ouiicil,  seen  and  painted  by  its  own  supporter.  Jtrome  oou- 
iders  it  as  easy  to  please  these  nine  powers  as  to  fit  the  heads 
if  nine  customers  with  one  cotton  cap,  and  makes  an  apology 
or  the  simile  as  drawn  from  the  shop.  War  wishes,  perhaps, 
at  the  reformation  of  the  gaiter  button,  or  for  the  improve- 
ncnt  of  the  pioneers'  bat«het,  but  the  treasury  cries  out  against 
he  vaste,  and  adjouros  the  motion  sine  Jie.  What  is  the 
uifartunate  ministerial  scribe  to  do  between  these  antagonistio 
nSuences  P  If  he  declares  for  the  button,  he  is  put  on  the 
'tdet  of  the  treasury ;  if  he  shirks  the  question,  a  thousand 
irords  are  ready  to  cut  off  his  ears ;  so  of  the  rest,  what  pleases 
ine  vill  displease  another.  What  is  he  to  do  P  Seek  refuge 
a  silence ;  every  one  takes  this  in  bad  part ;  defend  some 
xmtion ;  why  theu  be  will  make  eight  enemies  out  of  nine. 
rhea  for  the  tribune  orators;  will  not  every  puny  speaker 
agist  on  his  tiresome  speech  being  reported  without  the 
ilightest  abridgement?  To  believe  him,  you  have  omitted 
sseotial  passages,  altered  the  punctuation  and  the  sense,  used 
IheAmr  iean,  very  sparingly;  have  left  out  the  opplavte; 
thinned  the  marh  of  approbalioa,  have  trifled  with  the  senta- 
(i(»u,and  completely  forgotten  the«fftfer«fi/i»rc^nzn^tf>M.  "And 
ve  most  submit,  for  the  deputies  hold  the  purse-strings ;  and 
let  ma  ask  yon,  Monsieur,  bow  can  the  butt  of  all  these  vani- 
ties and  exigencies  be  said  to  enjoy  life  ?"  Fiiially,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  dissolution  of  a  ministry — Jerome  says  lie  passed 
a  purgatory  of  this  kind,  and  wonders  uow  how  he  came 
aUve  oat  of  the  struggle. 

So  important  at  such  a  time  is  the  repairing  of  a  steeple,  the 
formation  of  a  stud,  or  the  nomination  of  a  garde  cbampitre ; 
all  France  must  be  dotted  with  licenses  for  post  houses  and 
tnufT  shops ;  every  river  must  become  a  canal,  and  be  fumiabed 
with  bridges;  the  taxes  must  be  lowered  and  the  revenue  aug- 
aented.  It  k  the  time  of  universal  largesses — an  arondissement 
wanta  a  new  loadj  it  must  luve  two ;  another  is  auzioua  for 
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a  railroad,  it  mnat  have  one,  and  a  canal  besides :  let  no 
troubled  with  a  false  modesty,  the  eicheqaet  ia  at  your 
plunge  in  jour  arm  to  the  shoulder,  bring  awaj  what 
sends,  tbank  the  blind  goddess,  and  make  no  remarki 
season  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  short :  beautiful  for  the 
terrible  for  the  o^cial  press  :  the  zeal  of  the  leaders 
wann,  the  eulogies  of  the  favorites  are  scanty,  the  wri 
sold  to  the  enemy ;  the  deputies  threaten,  the  ministers 
at  ease,  and  political  existences  tremble  on  their  pedest 
*' While  I  WM  becominE  >n  authoritj  in  the  ei&Ited  re 
politics,  Mktvina  took  the  literary  portion  of  the  jonmal  na 
own  special  care,  haviiig  been  qualified  bj  her  preiioui  «t 
the  (ctiool  of  Paul  de  Kocic.  Since  she  had  become,  aa  it 
integral  portion  of  the  Qovernment,  ihe  vas  completely  bel 
self;  the  took  lesaons  in  eauitation,  and  spoke  the  langtin^ 
riding  school  like  an;  Parisian  Lionne.  1  had  become  *ci 
with  same  literarj  men  and  artists  in  vovue ;  and  Malvina 
with  much  complacency  over  several  select  tea  parties,  c 
of  bine  stoekiuKB,  musicians,  and  suckling  artists,  mingled  i 
regular  staff.  It  would  have  done  jou  good  to  see  Malvini 
airs  as  she  passed  among  her  subjects,  addressing  our  literi 
britiM  br  their  Christian  names,  and  dictating  to  our  feuill 
to  whom  she  promised  her  patronage  at  five  n'ancs  the  colui 

Tided  the;  were  good  children.     '  Haj  the run  a* 

jou,'  said  she  to  one  pupil  in  her  eqube  and  literarv  idion 
did  not  keep  the  cord  of  jour  storj  tight  in  jour  last  fe 
Jules :  read  the  Jean,  of  Paul  de  Kock.  Ah,  that  is  a  wri 
knows  what  to  do  with  his  characters :  your  heroine  is  a  puli 
•nd-water  creature.  Commend  me  to  one  of  Paul's;  be  is 
that  knows  bow  to  keep  his  readers  awake.  Jules,  Jules, ' 
send  jou  to  grass,  if  jou  don't  look  alive.'  Then  she  won 
a  tour  round  the  room,  shaking  hands  with  the  established 
and  affecting  an  eaBj  familiaritjf  with  them.  '  £b,  is  this  Fn 
(SouliiJ  how  goes  it,  old  boj?  Ah,  this  is  that  deril  of  a 
(Sue).  Good  dsj,  £  ugdne,  how  is  jour  horse  ?  Farbleu  1 
th«  great  Victor  (Hitgo),  the  solemn  Victor,  the  gloomj 
and  jou,  Honore  (^Balzac'),  will  ;ou  have  a  cup  of  tea,  vou 
fat  budget?'  tapping  him  familiarlj  on  the  stomach.  'Oh,! 
eat  joa ;  I  did  not  see  you  till  this  very  moment.' " 

Jeromt  ia  at  the  height  of  fortune's  wheel  in  his  oi 
mation,  when  he  receives  the  dreadful  news  that  the  mi 
aid  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  his  paper  forthwith,  and  1 
at  once  resigns  her  hippine  and  literary  sceptre,  auc 
herself  the  iudnstrions,  loving,  and  devoted  helpmate, 
ever,  he  loses  all  ener^^,  and  feeb  like  Ixion  with  his  m: 
or  the  Danaides  with  uieir  sievea,  till  he  is  encoonged 
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lip  the  trade  of  crimiiiBl  philaiithropy.  So  he  declares  himself 
Jie  patron  of  great  and  brave  erimmals;  he  seeks  them  out 
tarljr,  and  thus  forestalls  other  selfish  philanthropists.  He 
mce  condncted  a  parricide  to  the  scaffold  m  such  an  impressive 
ityle  as  made  a  great  public  sensation.  "What  was  wanting,"  aa 
le  observed, "  to  these  victims  of  human  prejudice  and  revenge 
}ut  a  anitable  sense  of  their  dignitj,  and  a  confidence  in  them- 
lelvea."  He  endeavoured  to  infuse  these  qualities  into  their 
learts  hj  admitting  them  to  his  intimacy  and  to  his  table.  It 
Tis  nnfortnnate  that  the  first  eminent  hero  who  enjoyed  this  pri- 
rilegemiatook  Malviita'i  watch  and  two  silver  covers  for  his  own 
wnperty,  but  he  was  only  a  stripling  of  eighteen,  and  such  au 
oadrertence  is  surely  pardonable  at  that  tender  age.  However, 
Malviiia  considered  the  loss  of  those  common  place  articles 
Kdonsly,  and  thus  Jerome  was  never  more  than  a^ro  in  the 
[>ecuHar  and  popular  school  of  the  Ainswortbs  and  Beynoldsea 
jf  the  Gallic  fictionists. 

He  now  feels  that  having  done  all  he  coold  to  establish  a 
social  position,  and  having  very  decidedly  failed  in  his  efforts, 
'he  only  thing  left  was  a  respectable  suicide ;  any  other  course 
would  only  befit  a  vulgar  soul ;  it  was  the  step  which  Jean 
Jacques  would  have  approved,  and  Jer<me  felt  it  a  duty  to 
bioiBelf  to  die,  but  still  to  die  in  a  manner  imposing  and  worthy 
of  his  talents  : — 

" '  Malvina,'  said  I,  '  Buicide,  after  all,  il  the  onlj  mode  left  to 
■Hd  a  Dnme  &nd  &  place  in  tbe  public  thought.  Living,  ;ou  are  leu 
Ihao  nothing;  dead,  jou  become  a  bero:  then  jealousy  ceaaes,  then 
eommenceg  jour  apotheoaii.  What  man  or  woman  in  my  lifetime 
t>er  repeated  a  line  of  mj  fJowtrt  of  Sahara,  or  m;  Ctly  of  the  Apo- 
folypM ;  but  scarcely  will  mj  body  be  cold,  when  each  of  theie 
poema  wilt  become  a  monument  of  fame,  a  work  of  lacred  genioa. 
1  vill  then  have  applauding  critics  ;  I  will  create  a  school,  and  no 
niittake.  Every  well-arranged  suicide,  up  to  thia  time,  baa  been 
nicceuful.  The  joumali  seizb  on  them,  public  sympathy  i*  at  once 
raiisted  :  I  must  decidedly  begin  to  malie  mj  arrangementa,'  '  Ob, 
*bat  a  blockhead  you  are,  Jerome  ;  are  you  going  to  die  with  « 
ctiaGng  diah  of  charcoal,  like  a  needle-woman  at  five  sous  a-day?' 
'Aht  ah!  that's  another  question,  Malvina;  I  must  reflect:  ahaJI 
I  "vallow  a  key,  like  Qilbert,  or  prussic  acid,  like  Cbatterton?  Shall 
I  have  recourse  to  the  fnraeaof  charcoal,  or  to  the  waters  of  the  Seine, 
like  a  celebrated  punter  ?  This  is  a  point  worthy  to  be  weighed  ;  let 
|u  do  Doling  lightly.  The  event  would  be  stilt  more  solemn,  mora 
impresaive,  if  lovely  woman  took  her  part  therein  ;  if  we  two,  for 
initaace,  descended  to  the  Night  of  Hades  hand  in  hand.'  '  Catch 
mc  ai  it  indeed.'     ■  Then  would  we  obtain  the  double  crown  «f 
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ffeniiu  and  lova.  Ob,  whst  trMucradental  iroagM  wotild  i 
haired  poet*  fling  abroad  in  our  slorificUion  1  We  wouli 
dovet,  with  wings  ipent,  and  reDoered  powerleu  by  tbe  k 
life,  tIio  at  tost  took  refage  under  the  broad  pinioos  of  Des] 
died,  mingling  their  aonls  in  a  last  High.  We  shall  be  the 
the  oah,  blaated  by  the  same  thunderbolt ;  we  ahall  be — ai 
in  fact>  that  we  pleaae.'  '  Thank  jou  for  nothing,  Jerome, 
the  last  banquet  of  life,  m;  chauk,  and  I  offi^r  ;rou  the  vaci 
at  mj  side.'  '  Don't  take  the  trouble,  I  won't  have  it.  Did 
ever  hear  such  a  screech  owl ;  jou'd  be  a  capital  assistant  t 
dertaker,  yoD  reatl;  would.'  These  discussions  were  repea 
newed  [  and  atj  mind,  being  now  fixed  on  the  philosopbj  of 
I  read  with  avidity  ever;  author  touching  on  the  subje 
among  them  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  Mons.  Jean  Bij 
of  whose  works  seemed  to  have  been  ever  finished.  In  mj 
experience  I  took  for  granted  that  our  (liture  life  was  to  I 
tialiy  different  from  this  present  one ;  Mons.  Jean  soon  o 
this  prejudice.  After  Pjthagoras,  he  revealed  the  perpetui 
dividuals  in  the  bosom  of  the  species.  It  was  a  though 
enough,  but  grand  at  the  same  time.  We  have  lived,  we  s) 
Twenty  centuries  since  we  were  Athenians  ;  to-day  we  are  F 
Id  two  centuries  we  will  be  Muscovites.  Tbe  Roman  (Juui 
limple  Palurot ;  hereafter  he  is  to  be  Tchien  Kang,  and 
yellow-faced  men  of  China.  This  system  of  life  filled  me  * 
death  was  not  now  the  portal  of  awe,  mystery,  and  terror 
nothing  but  the  gate  leading  from  one  garden  to  another,  i 
change  of  your  state.  I  am  disgusted  with  the  life  of  a  poe 
myself,  and  become  a  porter.  Oh,  great  discovery  I  ob,  ia 
able  revelation  t  I  was  determined  that  Malvina  should  aC' 
me,  and  directed  mv  attack  to  the  feeblest  point  of  her  nod 
ing.  '  Oh,  dear  Malvins,  you  are  filling  a  miserable  par 
Stage;  you  have  been  at  one  time  Empress  of  Thibet  (Asi. 
graphy  bad  not  been  made  interesting  in  Malvina's  seminat 
are  now  an  obscure  florist ;  it  depends  on  yourself  to  cho 
future  life,  and  be  Queen  of  France  in  1937-  There  is  a  ga 
it  a  promotion :  you  die,  you  live  again  ;  you  die  once  more, 
again  restored.  Oh,  great  Jean  Biret,  be  our  patron  1 '.'  A 
labor  in  vain;  Malvma  was  obdurate — a  very  rock.  > 
would  she  not  die,  but  she  vowed  she  would  have  my  life  il 
any  attempt  at  felo  de  se :  so  i  lost  all  relish  for  existence,  g 
and  meagre,  and  was  at  last  only  the  shade  of  ny  former  sel 
ffood  quality  Malvina  had  in  perfection:  she  was  the  very  id 
devoted  woman.  Seeing  she  could  not  change  uiy  resolul 
resolved  to  partake  my  destiny.  '  Jerome,'  said  sbe  to  me  i 
'you  are  quite  right ;  this  is  a  dismal  place,  let  us  look  for  ■ 
oerhaps  good  Jean  Biret  will  select  a  lucky  ticket  for  us.  Wt: 
but  I  shall  be  re-bom  with  an  equipage  and  200,000  livres  y> 
OODia.'  From  this  day  sbe  hastened  our  preparations.  On 
US'  her  Paul  de  Koclt  sonvenirs,  sbe  decided  on  cbarcoaL 
■ndifflBrent  as  to  the  means,  and  so  penned  a  farewell  epistli 
uncle.     This  letter  Halvina  was  to  |Ki«t  in  tbe  evening,  that 
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rorth;  reUtive  might  not  receive  it  ^1  ftll  alumld  be  over  vith  ut. 
In  Hklvitw'a  departure  I  turned  over  the  events  of  m;  Ufa,  retd 
irt  of  tho  Flowert  of  Sahara,  discovered  new  betuties  at  everj  line, 
ad  DOticed  not  HaiTin&'B  prolonged  abienct.  At  length  abe  en- 
a*ed  witb  the  necewarj  apparatua — the  charcoal,  the  paper  for 
luffing  every  crannj,  &c. ;  and,  at  m"}  request,  ifae  aat  down,  and 
idited  her  farewell  to  the  world  and  the  police  authorities,  while  I 
u  uraoKing  °>7  adieus  in  metre.  Mslvina'i  artlesR  coroporidon 
wli  tbi«  iorm ; '  A  mon  sieur  le  komi  ser  de  peau  lise  dn  barr  tie  kon 
a  ba  ae  pairs  aaune  du  ma  mauro :  jen  meurre  av^  queu  Oeu  rhum 
can  long  terre  man.  Lavi  haie  un  dei  air :  nouze  alls  bon  chaire 
baire  mie  Oenfs  ksa. — Vean  tre  uirre  ventre. 

Halvina.' 
Thile  mj  partner  thus  designated  aonnds  bj  their  supposed  represen- 
itives,  I  asked  of  the  Muse  a  final  <!liaunt,desirouslo  leave  on  mjdurk 


At  the  bajKjuet  of  Power,  a  stranger  forlorn, 

I  sftt  uid  kept  eiloDt  all  dav ; 
But  when  I  met  nonitbt  but  ill-naturo  and  scorn, 

I  rose — and  walked  silent  awaj. 

I'll  now  bid  adieu  to  this  desolate  life. 
Having  truthfiill;  penned  this  last  line-S ; 

I'll  enter  Death's  portals  along  witb  mj  wifo, 
H J  pride  and  mj  jo;,  m;  Malvina. 


In  the  night,  with  the  wind  a 

Let  none  be  accused  in  the  courts  for  m;  doom. 

At  my  own  will  and  pleasure  I  ^o  : 
When  the  Death-Bell  of  Destinj  rings  the  last  hour, 

"Dnrepining,  the  sage  sinks  below. 

I  abandon  the  world,  this  monster  mousetrap, 

Without  aiwer,  or  hate,  or  regret ; 
1  fall  but  to  nse  up  a  splendid  satrap. 

On  the  sjstem  of  Great  iemx  BirtC. 

And  now  as  this  Kosmos  is  only  a  round, 

A  Polka,  a  Reel,  or  Mazurka, 
Let's  go  off  at  once,  and  if  truth  be  in  Jean, 

I'll  revive  as  the  Shah  or  Orand  Turk-a. 

ThM  squatting  at  ease  on  my  cushions,  so  soft, 

111  behold  witb  serenest  emotion, 
TUrtj-two  Odalisques  alt  as  beauteous  es  Hav, 

Float  around  me  in  musical  motion. 


HE  UUSU  aDABTBIU,y  RtVIKT. 

u  done,  ■  now,*  said  1  esnltinglji  '  the  wo 
)le  of  ita  lou  when  these  ituiiM  go  forth. 
e  joor  band  lo  that  death  niaj  not  ftid  ni 
in  to  glow,  the  air  to  rarifT  (lic),  and  we  | 
^m  TiBitor  ai  comfortably  bb  we  coald. 
•n  when  I  became  sensible  tbroagh  mT  who 
«lm  and  Uogiior ;  it  weined  to  me  that  m 
ma  of  mj  substani^e  were  being  disengaj 
cean  of  surroanding  fluid.  A  gradaal  sta 
lenses ;  and  to  thinli,  or  be  even  sensible  of  e 
{(ond  TDj  powers  ;  1  gave  way,  and  all  conn 
inderlng  noise  at  the  door  hardly  roused 
:  was  impossible  to  die  with  any  comfor 
I  a  clatter;  so  Malvina  opened  her  ejes,i 
ba  indecencT  of  such  a  proceeding.  •  1 
inga  1  see,  if  we  wish  for  quiet.'  <  Open, 
ice.  ' How  can  we  open/  cried  she,  'with 
d  :  go  awaf,  we  are  occupied.'  '  Open  or  1 
can't  open,  we  are  oJread;  bejond  recovery 
ive  to  let  quiet  citizen*  be  disturbed  in  thi. 
;ht :  are  jon  dead,  Jerome  ?'  '  Well,  I  do 
-all  in  good  time.'  I  had  scarcelj  pronoam 
I  door  was  smashed  in  pieces,  and  a  per>oi 
open  the  window  ;  indeed,  I  tiiink  Malf  ini 
F  conscience  to  shut  it  verj  tight :  I  was  r 
ih  air,  and  there  before  me  was  my  poor  nt 
rith  the  deepest  pitj  in  bis  benevolent  < 
■jon  were  not  expected  here  till  to-mon 
;  expense  and  trouble  of,  a  second  operatio 
■aid  he,  '  this  is  not  courage,  but  rank  c 
iving  to  escape  the  ordinary  trouble  and  pr 
ave  never  ceased  to  watch  over  you,  and  b 
ur  of  your  return  for  some  time  ;  but  never 

recourse  to  this  miserable  expedient.'  ' 
ler  uncle,'  said  Malvina,  '  but  we  were  on 
.taides  like  the  silk  worms,  and  get  a  hands 
),'  sud  my  uncle.  'Ob  let  us  distinguish 
nt  uncle.    For  what  do  yon  tbink  1  carec 

on  great  occasions,  two  pair  of  buskini  in 


>  when  be  was  gone,  and  this  is  the  whole  1; 
t  lesson  waa  calculated  to  produce  a  salt 
I  saw  the  justice  of  my  uncle's  observatioi 
it ;  I  had  oeen  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  c 
beir  hearts,  to  the  idol  of  an  unhealthy  ami 

things  as  they  really  existed,  and  to  perc 
.  altogether  composed  of  men  thirsting  for  < 
Fortune  or  glory  by  trumpet-blowing  and  q 
IS  not  instantaoeoos,  but   the  first  steps  wi 

*    *     *    Uncle  Paturot  took  his  leave,  ni 
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oouM  to  dine  with  him  next  d&y,  MklvinB  lightBd  him  down  itain. 
wunowtbree  o'clock,  and  high  time  to  t&ke  some  repose,  but  BtiU 
•u  kept  kwake  bj  itriviog  for  a  aolution  of  m;  uncle'i  forctd 
irch,  several  hoars  l>efore  mj  letter  could  have  reached  him  in  the 
iiiurj  routine.  1  began  to  sound  MaUina  on  the  subject,  but  she 
iwered  me  tartly  enough, '  tod  are  very  tiresome,  do  let  me  sleep. 
>w  did  the  letter  ifO,  you  asv  ;  I  suppose  through  the  pigeons'  post 
ice  ;  shut  jour  e;es  and  ;our  moutOi  and  take  counsel  of  jour 
low.'  After  some  minutes  1  was  Tanquished  by  fatigue  and  want 
rest,  and  awoke  not  till  broad  daj.  Iconfeas  that  the  first  raj  of 
he  that  fell  on  mj  ejes  let  into  my  soul  a  flood  of  happiness :  I  had 
mght  that  the  sun  would  never  shed  his  jojful  beams  on  me 
kin,  and  now  I  hailed  the  cheering  rays  as  an  earnest  of  coming 
kceand  joyousness." 

The  reader  mhj  now  imagine  the  necessary  rontiae  of  iii- 
lUing  Jcronte  and  Malvina  in  the  goad  old  nncle'a  ahop,  of 
I  retiring  to  the  coantry  to  sow  turnips,  and  of  the  ordinary 
inlt  of  such  changes  in  the  old  age  of  smoked  citizens.  Law 
(]  rehgion  are  called  in  to  sanction  the  connexion  of  onr  hero 
d  his  mistress ;  she  brings  an  amount  of  genius  to  the  perfect- 
;  of  her  cotton  fobrics,  and  extends  the  business.  Jerome 
snges  his  role  of  poet  Ond  journalist  to  that  of  night-cap 
iker  in  ordinary  to  the  author  of  Hernani.  lias  Jerome  now 
ind  the  charm  of  content?  is  his  brain  never  visited  by  bis 
1  poetic  illusions?  does  the  delight  of  seeing  bis  thoughts  in 
int,  and  of  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  as  that  of  one  who 
in  the  heart  of  the  multitude  by  his  whispered  charms, 
ver  trouble  his  repose?  The  reader  can  answer  these 
leries  as  his  age  and  knowledge  may  inform  bim. 
Fhongh  Jerome  thus  renounces  his  hopes  of  literary  fame  for 
e  cultivation  of  cotton,  we  are  ture  that  our  author  does  not 
ok  upon  the  possession  of  genius,  and  its  manifestation  to 
e  world,  as  an  act  of  little  moment.  It  is  surely  a  good 
id  meritorious  thing  if  any  of  us,  in  his  limited  sphere, 
IS,  b;  his  talents,  innocently  amused,  or  u&efuUy  occupied  the 
iiure  hours  of  his  neighbours,  or  by  his  wise  counsel,  has 
rengthened  them  in  their  good  resolves,  or  turned  them  from 
le  execation  of  bad  ones.  How  much  nobler,  and  more 
malted  still,  is  the  lot  of  him  who  effects  the  same  good  results, 
at  in  the  persons  of  a  few  neighbours,  of  the  dwellers  of  a 
Dunty,  or  city,  or  canton,  or  of  tbe  natives  of  a  little  kingdom, 
kjt  □[  continents,  of  empires,  or  wherever  a  civilized  language 
I  spoken  or  read ;  and  this  not  only  during  his  short  span  of 
fe,  but  even  whilst  books  shall  be  printed  and  children  tanght 
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t  DO  loas  bj  the  prsctice,  what  an  exalted  idea  tbc^  must 
itertain  of  the  average  soand  judgment  of  the  mastera  of  the 
nlized  world  I 

An  astrologer  in  the  same  blesaed  r^nerator,  offered,  for 
reive  postage  stampfi,  on  getting  the  postulant's  name,  to 
tarn  an  acrostic  embodying  the  future  fate  of  hi?  dupe,  but 
id  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  how  he  surmounted  the 
ifficolty  which  the  identity  of  the  names  of  the  thousand)  of 
ohn  Smiths  and  Tom  Brownes  muat  present:  perhaps  he 
"osted  to  a  variety  in  the  spelling  adopted  by  the  individuals. 

Cfesar,  Alcibiades,  and  other  men  of  genius,  openly  exhibited 
ime  ridiculous  peculiarity,  to  diminish  the  envy  that  would 
aturally  attach  to  their  gfeat  abilities :  and  what  they  did 
ith  design  John  Bull  does  without  any  design  at  all.  There 
1  no  one  in  the  world  more  honest,  or  honourable,  or  oonai- 
ente,  or  judicious,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  one  more 
uy  to  be  gulled. 

A  cunning  Yankee  woman  has  spent  a  week  teaching  her 
nats  to  crack  when  called  on,  and  John  is  sure  that  she  haa 
ower  to  summon  into  the  presence  of  her  assembly  of  fools,  the 
lisembodied  spirits,  who  are  either  enduring  the  torments  of 
he  reprobate,  or  enjoying  the  blias  of  paradise.  Judge  of  the 
irtliodoxy  of  one  of  thtse  ministering  spirits  that  lately  declared 
'ven  of  the  Parallelograms,  as  about  to  impose  bis  NuUifidian 
atechism  on  the  youth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  great 
«ccess,  and  the  express  approbation  of  the  houses  of  Parlia- 
unt.  High  dramatic  art  is  surely  not  in  much  favor  with 
^t  other  spirit  who  solemnly  declared  that  the  ghost  of 
ismlet'g  father  had  seventeen  noses,  and  it  was  harsh  enough 
1  the  third  spirit  to  pronounce  his  or  her  medium,  Mrs. 
iiayden,  an  impostor.*  A  sleight-of-hand  stroller  pretends  to 
?M  his  daughter  in  the  mesmeiic  trance,  the  audience  being 
emitted  at  sixpence  a  head,  and  goes  through  the  crowd  col- 
'^ng  watches,  rings,  questions,  &c.  She  can  answer  queries 
proposed  through  her  father  correctly  enough,  by  means  of  the 
SMiventional  form  in  which  he  shapes  them,  and  the  clairvoy- 
•Meof  the  girl  is  pronounced  indubitable.  Being  aware  of 
'■K  unaeconntahle  powen  and  operations  of  the  mind  when  the 
<*rporal  functions  are  suspended,  and  of  the  undoubted  influ- 

■  Chunben'  Jouoal,  Ha?  31,  I8&3. 
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ton  of  stern  volitioa  orer  c 
nperament,  we  leave  mesme 
nvinced  of  the  foil;  and  in 

to  be  taoebt  on  platforms  b; 
tertain  feelings  oi  contempt 
a  over-ruling  and  creative  Pn 
esence  of  the  wonders  of  ph; 
1  who  yet  will  run  after  every 
who,  for  the  sake  of  sixpei 
te  to  himself  such  awful  po« 
eil   separating  us  from  the  ^ 

thing  were  possible,  wontd  i 
;    ordinary  sorrows   of    oni 

re  recommend  the  study  o 
'here  a  figure  intended  by  t 
rush  in  "  where  angels  fear  U 
tea'  ears  on  head,  and  one  le 
he  other  1^  flung  out  over  i 
e  will  send  the  wretch,  a  I 

profitable  piece  of  study  wi. 

the  student,  by  intense  reset 
partition  wdl  dividing  him  1 
removed,  lliey  will  there  1 
ossewion  of  sach  powers  :  s 
;  would  give  all  the  possible 
rid  to  get  dispossessed  of  his 
ill  pause  in  tneir  unholy  ses 
ossibly,  neither  Cruikshank'i 
id  matchless  description  is. 
ell  then  we  refer  them  to  the 
nessing  the  appalling  presen< 
1  his  no  less  appalling  denoa 

they  persist  in  imitating  the 
ig  medium  or  the  unhappy  c 
nothing  we  could   urge   wij 

of  conduct  or  thought;  an 
s  wand,  and  commend  onr 
of  the  reader.  But  if  Reyba 
;  the  materials  for  a  novel  so 
all  writers,  like  Dickens,  Tt 
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nd  that  rapidly  rising  and  reall;  clever  novelist,  Shirly 
Irooks,  may,  in  the  Kcial  eveir  day  life  of  these  kingdoms, 
iscover  all  the  characters,  and  all  iht/our6eriei  distinguishing 
nr  less  thoDghtful  neighbours.  Jerome  Paturot  is  not 
Itogethei  a  fictioD,  or  a  picture  of  Trench  social  life  only,  in 
English  readers  can  discover  much  that  resembles  the  follies 
t  their  own  country. 


Art.  II.— the  STREETS  OF  DUBLIN. 


HI  early  history  of  the  cathedral  of  the  holy  Trinity  at  Cub- 
n,  commonly  called  Christ  Church,  is  involved  in  much  ob> 
:nrity.  The  local  mannscript  known  as  the  "  Black  book  of 
lirist  Church,"  compiled  in  the  fouHeenth  century,  states 
lat  "  the  vaults  or  crypts  of  this  church  were  erected  by  the 
)ane3  before  Saint  Patrick  came  to  Ireland,  the  church  not 
eing  then  built  or  constructed  as  at  the  present  day ;  whete- 
:ire  Saint  Patrick  celebrated  mass  in  one  of  the  ciypts  or 
aults,  which  is  still  called  the  crypt  or  vault  of  Saint  Patrick. 
^d  the  saint,  observing  the  great  miracles  which  God  per- 
irmed  in  hia  behalf,  prophesied  and  said  that  after  many 
ears  here  shall  be  founded  a  charch,  in  which  God  shall  he 
raised  beyond  all  the  churches  in  Ireland."  The  statement 
f  the  vaults  of  the  church  having  been  built  by  the  Northmen 
iievious  to  the  arrival  of  Patrick  is  obviously  erroneous,  as 
he  Danes  were  unknown  even  by  name  in  Europe  until  late 
D  the  sixth  century ;  and  as  an  inquisition  in  the  time  of 
tichard  II.  decided  that  the  institution  "  was  founded  and 
widowed  by  divera  Irishmen,  whose  names  are  unknown,  time 
mt  of  mind,  and  long  before  the  conquest  of  Ireland,"  we  are 
Dclined  to  believe  that  the  site  of  the  church  was  originally 
Kcnpied  by  the  oratory  of  some  native  saint,  most  probably 
;hat  of  saint  Cele  Christ,  whose  festival  is  recorded  as  follows 
in  the£fth  of  thenoneaofMarchin  thcFestologyof  Oengus,  a 
Mtive  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  :  Cele  Cpirc, 
eprcoj*  6  cbiU  c«le  Cjilfx  )  B  ■Fottcu*c*ib  i  t*i5Di6.  *Do 
Cbeijel  6oj*ii)  njic  NfeiU  bo ; — "  CeU  Ckrial,    bishop  of 
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chnrch  of  CeU  Ckrut,  in 
1  Leinster.  He  wss  of  th< 
'  We  learn,  moreo* 
9  adds  that  this  saint'f 
tuated  in  Ui  Dunckadi 
')ot&air  (Dodder)  is  re 
hadha,  coupling  whic 
g  was  lord  of  that  te 

the    vicinity  of    Dul 
r,  infer    that    the  ca 

OQ  the  site  of  the  an 

Sigtrjg,  chief  of  th 
olaitb,  an  Irish  prince 
of  Dublin,  "  a  place  on  w^ic! 
rinity,  irhere  the  arches  or  ts 
wing  lands :  Beal-duleck, 
illeins  and  cows  and  coro 
Iver  enough  wherewith  to 
lurt  thereof."    A  French  wri 

observes :  "On  a  depuis 
it  sous  terre,  ce  qui  n'est 
nous  avons  la  catbedrale  de 
e  Marseille,  et  quelques  auti 
ime  fa  son." 

if  the  cathedral  were  consti 
.  an  episcopal  palace  contigi: 
inery  house  was  subsequent! 

see  of  Dublin  was,  we  maj 
city,  beyond  the  walls  of  wh 
£  synod  of  Kells  in  1152. 
rman  descent,  the  chnrch  hu 
'  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  i 
airaculous  cross,  said  to  hai 
following  reliqoes  enumerati 
>ry,  which  states  that  they 

episcopate  of  Donogh  to 

when  they,  together  with  t 


>),  which  ligiiifle*  litarmUr  tbo 
Sawllo*  ChriKi,"  Chriit'i  twuL 
;,  leelftiiB  QDAKTBai.r  Bivu' 
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"  A  portion  of  the  crou  of  onr  Lordi  and  of  the  crou  of  the  holj 
oitlei  Peter  and  Andrew.  A  portion  of  the  ttaff  and  of  the  chain 
St.  Peter.  The  Bandab  of  Saint  Silveiter  the  pope.  Part  of  the 
liqaee  of  the  eleien  thousand  holy  virgins.  Part  of  the  reliquea  of 
int  Pionoaa,  virgin  and  raartjr.  Portion  of  the  veit  of  the  Virgin 
arj.  Part  of  the  iepulchre  of  our  Lord  and  of  Laaarua.  Fart 
the  lepalchre  of  Audoen,  bishop  and  confsMor  ;  and  some  of  the 
liquM  of  theholjr  father  Benediot.  The  reliques  of  SS.  Basil  and 
ermanua,  bishops.  Part  of  the  vestment  of  king  OlBve>  the  s«iat. 
irt  of  the  vestment  of  Hubert,  bishop  of  Cologne.  The  relique* 
David,  the  confessor.  Alio  part  of  the  reliques  of  sunt  Patrick, 
ostle  of  the  Irish,  and  of  the  reliques  of  saint  Loroao,  archbishop 
Dublin." 

Of  the  cro33  above  referred  to  the  following  notices  have 
xa  left  by  a  Latin  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  wsb 
ell  acquainted  with  the  cathedral  :— 
"  How  a  cross  at  Dublin  spoke,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  tmth. 

"  In  the  church  of  the  holy  Trinit;  at  Dublin  there  is  a  certain 
tws  of  great  virtue,  exhibiting  a  representation  of  the  conntenanee 
'  our  crucified  saviour,  which,  in  the  hearing  of  several  people, 
Msrd  its  mouth  and  spoke,  not  idsti;  ;ears  before  the  coining  of 
le  English  ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  Ostmans.  For  it  happened 
of  the  citizens  invahed  it  as  the  sole  witness  t 


lotrsct,  but  af^rwards  failing  to  fultil  his  engagement,  and  coiutant- 
'  refusing  to  pa;  the  monei  stipulated  to  him  wlio  had  trusted  to  his 
ood  faith,  he  one  dav  inroKed  and  adjured  the  cross  in  the  church  U 


refusing  to  pa;  the  monei  stipulated  to  him  wno  had  trusted  tt 

Kid  faith,  he  one  dav  inroKed  and  adjured  the  cross  in  the  churt 

eclsre  the  truth  in  the  presence  of  manj  citizens  then  standing  by. 


'ho  considered  that  his  appeal  was  more  in  jest  than  e: 
'hen  it  was  thus  called  upon,  the  cross  bore  testimony  to  the  truth. 
"  How  the  same  cross  became  immoveable. 

^'When  earl  Biobard  first  came  with  his  army  to  Dublin,  the 
itiieni,  fearing  much  dissster  and  misfortune,  and  mistrusting  thor 
'*□  eirength,  prepared  to  fly  by  sea,  and  desired  to  carry  this  cross 
'ith  them  to  the  islands.  But  notwithstanding  all  their  moal  per- 
cering  efforts,  the  entire  people  of  the  city,  neither  by  force  nor 
ngenuity,  oould  stir  it  from  its  place. 

"How  a  penny  ofFered  to  the  cross  leaped  back  twice,  bntremuned 
he  third  time,  after  confession  had  been  made ;  and  how  the  iron 
Ereaves  were  miraculously  restored, 

"Afler  the  eity  hod  been  taken,  a  certain  archer,  amongst  others, 
iisde  an  offering  of  a  penny  to  the  cross,  but  on  turning  his  back  the 
neuey  immediately  flew  af^r  him,  whereupon  he  took  it  up  and 
■vned  it  back  to  the  crosi,  when  the  same  thing  again  happened,  to 
(heiarprise  of  many  who  witnessed  iL  The  archer  thereupon  pnb- 
bely  confessed  that  on  the  same,  day  he  bad  plundered  the  arch- 
"*up's  house,  which   is  located  in  this    cburcb,  and  restoring 
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)  great  fur  and  reveMDCe,  carried  buk  thr 
e  third  time,  and  it  then  remvned  there  at 
lOTeroent.  It  aUo  happened  that  Bajmond, 
i,  having  been  robbed  of  hit  iron  greaTci  bj 
his  train,  obliged  all  bis  fotlowen  to  clear 
J  an  oath  taken  upon  the  aforesaid  cross  in 
Trinitj  ;  a  short  time  after,  the  jonng  mu 
whither  he  bad  gone  unsospected,  and  thro 
■d,  at  Rajmond's  feet,  of^ring  satisfaction 
lis  fault.  He,  moreover,  confessed  in  public 
er  swearing  falsely  upon  the  crou  he  eip»- 
Tsecution  Irom  it,  for  he  felt  it,  as  it  were, 
an  immense  weight,  which  prevented  him 
g  anv  repose.  These  and  mai^  other  pro- 
performed  at  the  first  arriral  of  the  Eoglisb 

Ta  Tuathail,  corruptly  styled  Laurence 
ited  archbishop  of  Dablin  here  by  Ge- 
Lrmagb,  assisMi  b;  mao;  bishops ;  and 
a  this  period  the  custom  of  bishops  of 
dgoing  toCanterbaiy  for  consecratiou  co- 


converted  the  secular  clergy  of  his  ehnrcb 
lie  order  of  Arras,  to  whose  habit  and  rule 
imself.  Although  he  studiooslf  avoided  lU 
I  charItT  to  the  poor,  and  hospitality  to  tlM 
led.  He  caused  every  dsj,  sometimes  sixij, 
the  least,  thirty  poor  men  to  be  fed  in  tu 
rhom  he  otherwise  relieved.  Ue  entertaiii«ii 
'legantty,  with  variety  of  dithes  and  sevsril 
tasted  of  the  repast  himself,  contented  niili 
tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  comely  present*. 
jave,  but  rich  ;  undemeatlL  it  he  wore  tbU 
frequently  visited  Gleaondaloch  aaitgeot 
1  the  recetees  of  St.  Kevin." 

imians  the  convent  received  a  conGnnt- 
with  endowmenta  of  land ;  and  Lornn 
itz-Gislebert,  snmamed  "  StrongboTCi" 
md  fiaymond  "  le  Gros,"  andertook  to 
id  at  theii  own  expense  bnilt  the  choir, 
;hapels — one  dedicated  to  St.  Edninnd, 
to  St.  May,  called  the  White,  and  the 
:hird  chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  adjoining 
I  first  dedicated  to  the  H0I7  Ghost,  bat 
.  the  owne  of  St.  Lorcas  OTuatlui') 
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chapel,  having  been  dedicated  to  that  prelate  after  his  canon- 
ization. In  1176  Strongbowe  was  interred  here  in  sight  of  the 
holj  cross,  toprovide  lights  for  which  he  bequeathed  the  lands 
of  Kinsali.  His  funeral  obsequies  were  performed  bj  arch- 
bishop Lorcan,  and  the  native  annals  state  that  "  this  Saxon 
earl  had  died  of  an  ulcer  which  had  broken  out  in  his  foot 
through  the  miracles  of  saint  Bridget  and  saint  Columb  Cilloy 
and  of  all  the  other  saints  whose  churches  had  been  destroyed 
bj  him.  He  saw,  as  he  thought,  saint  Bridget  in  the  act  of 
killing  him.*'  Four  years  after  this  event,  the  famous  relic 
known  as  "  Baculus  Jesu/'  or  the  "  Staff  of  Christ,'*  was 
transferred  from  Armagh  to  the  church  of  the  holy  Trinity.  Of 
this  crosier  or  staff,  which  the  rev.  Dr.  Lanigan  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  walking-stick  of  St.  Patrick,  one  of  that  saint's 
biographers,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century  gives  the  following 
account : — 

''And  Patrick  bein^  desirous  that  his  journey  and  all  his  acts 
should  by  the  apostolic  authority  be  sanctioned,  he  was  earnest  to 
travel  into  the  city  of  saint  Peter,  and  there  more  thoroughly  to 
learn  the  canonical  institutes  of  the  holy  Roman  church.  And  when 
he  had  unfolded  his  purpose  unto  Qermanus,  the  blessed  man  approved 
thereof,  and  associated  unto  him  that  servant  of  Christ,  Sergecius 
the  presbyter,  as  the  companion  of  his  journey,  the  solace  of  his 
Isbor,  and  the  becoming  testimonv  of  his  holy  conversation.  Pro- 
ceeding, therefore,  by  uie  divine  impulse,  or  by  the  angelic  revela- 
tion, he  went  out  of  his  course  unto  a  solitary  man  who  lived  in  an 
island  in  the  Tuscan  sea ;  and  the  solitary  man  was  pure  in  his  life, 
and  he  was  of  n'eat  desert  and  esteemed  of  all,  and  as  his  name  was 
'Justus,'  so  also  in  his  works  was  he  just:  and  after  their  holy 
greetings  were  passed,  this  man  of  Ood  gave  unto  Patrick  a  staff, 
which  he  declared  himself  to  have  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  And  there  were  in  the  island  certain  other  solitary 
men,  who  lived  i4>art  from  him,  some  of  whom  appeared  to  be  youths, 
snd  others  decrepid  old  men,  with  whom,  when  Patrick  had  con- 
versed, he  learned  that  the  oldest  of  them  were  the  sons  of  the 
youths ;  and  when  saint  Patrick  marvelling,  inquired  of  them  the 
ctose  of  so  strange  a  miracle,  they  answered  unto  him,  saying,  *  We 
from  our  childhood  were  continually  intent  on  works  of  charity,  and 
our  door  was  open  to  every  traveller  who  asked  for  victual  or  for 
lodging  in  the  name  of  Christ,  when  on  a  certain  night  we  received  a 
stranger,  having  in  his  hand  a  staff ;  and  we  showed  unto  him  so 
much  kindness  as  we  could  ;  and  in  the  morning  he  blessed  us  and 
*sid,  I  am  Jesus  Christ,  unto  whose  members  ye  have  hitherto  minis- 
tered,  and  whom  ye  have  last  night  entertained  in  his  own  person : 
^en,  the  staff  which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  gave  he  unto  yonder  man 
of  Qod,  our  spiritual  father,  commanding  him  that  he  should  pre- 
>«i^e  it  safely,  and  deliver  it  unto  a  certain  stranger  named  Patrick, 
who  would,  after  many  days  were  passed,  come  unto  him :  thus  say- 

85 
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iDg,  he  ascended  into  heftven,  and  ever  since  we  have  continued  in  the 
same  youthful  state ;  hut  our  sons,  who  were  then  in&nts,  have,  as 
thou  seesty  hecome  decrepid  old  men.'  And  Patrick  giving  thanb 
tmto  Qod,  abided  with  the  man  of  God  certain  dajs^  profiting  in  God 
by  his  example  yet  more  and  more ;  at  length  he  bade  him  farewell, 
and  went  on  his  way  with  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  which  the  solitary  man 
had  proffered  unto  him.  Oh  excellent  gift,  descending  from  the 
Father  of  light,  eminent  blessing,  relief  of  the  sick,  worker  of  mira- 
cles, mercy  sent  of  Ood,  support  of  the  weary,  protection  of  the 
traveller  1  For  as  the  Lord  did  many  miracles  by  the  rod  in  the 
hand  of  Moses,  leading  forth  the  people  of  the  Hebrews  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  so  bv  the  Staff  that  had  been  formed  for  his  own 
hands,  was  he  pleased,  through  Patrick,  to  do  many  and  great  won- 
ders to  the  conversion  of  many  nations.  And  the  Staff  is  held  in 
much  veneration  in  Ireland,  and  even  imto  this  day  it  is  called  the 
Staff  of  Jesus.*' 

This  staff,  which  was  said  to  have  been  covered  with  gold^ 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  of  great  value,  by  bishop  Tassach, 
a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  St. 
Bernard  tells  us  it  was  one  of  those  insignia,  the  possessor  of 
which  was  ever  regarded  by  the  lower  order  of  people  as 
bishop  of  Armagh,  and  successor  of  St.  Patrick.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  Beformation,  it  was  not  unusual  in  Dublin  to 
swear  witnesses  ^^upon  the  holy  masse-booke,  and  the  great 
relike  of  Ireland,  called  Baculum  Christi,''  in  presence  of  the 
deputy,  chancellor,  treasurer  and  justice;  and  the  Black  Book 
of  Christ's  Church  records  that  in  1461,  when  the  great  eas- 
tern window  of  the  cathedral  was  blown  down  by  a  violent 
tempest,  causing  great  destruction  to  the  various  deeds  and 
relics  preserved  in  the  church,  breaking,  amongst  others,  the 
chest  which  contained  the  "  Bactdus  Jesu,''  and  various  other 
relics,  the  staff  was  found  lying  uninjured  on  the  top  of  the 
stones,  while  the  other  contents  of  the  chest  were  utterly  de- 
molished, "  which,''  says  the  record,  "  was  esteemed  a  miradc 
by  all  who  saw  it." 

The  priory  of  the  holy  Trinity  was  held  in  such  veneration,  that 
when,  in  1283,  its  steeple,  chapter  house,  and  dormitory  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  in  the  town,  the  citizens  made  a  collection  to 
repair  the  injury  before  they  restored  their  own  houses.  So  earlj 
as  the  fourteenth  century  the  dvic  ass^nblies  of  the  provosts 
and  bailifiis  of  Dublin  were  held  in  St.  Maty*s  chapel  here; 
and  when,  during  the  great  dearth  of  1308,  the  prior  being 
destitute  of  com,  and  having  no  money  wherewith  to  purchase 
it,  sent  to  Jean  le  Decer,  then  provost,  a  pledge  of  plate  to 
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the  Talae  of  forty  pounds^  the  latter  returned  the  plate^  and 
presented  the  prior  with  twenty  barrels  of  corn. 

Jean  de  St.  Paul,  archbishop  of  Dublin  (1849-1862), 
bnilt  at  his  own  cost  the  whole  chancel  of  the  church,  toge- 
ther with  the  archiepiscopal  throne  as  it  stood  to  the  year 
1658u  In  1300  a  controversy  for  precedence  between  the 
prior  and  canons  of  this  convent  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Patrick's  was  composed  on  the  following  terms :  "  That 
the  archbishop  should  be  consecrated^  and  enthroned  in  Christ 
Church ;  that  each  church  should  be  called  cathedral  and  me- 
tropohtical;  that  Christ  Church,  as  being  the  greater,  the 
mother,  and  the  elder  church,  should  have  the  precedence  in 
all  rights  and  concerns  of  the  church ;  that  the  cross,  mitre^ 
and  ring  of  every  archbishop,  in  whatever  place  he  died,  should 
be  deposited  in  Christ  church;  that  each  church  should 
have  their  turn  in  the  interment  of  the  bodies  of  their  arch- 
bishup,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  their  wills ;  and  that  the 
consecration  of  the  crism  and  oil,  on  Maunday  Thursday,  and 
the  pubUc  penances  should  be  held  in  the  church  of  the  holy 
Trinity."  The  colonial  parliament,  in  which  the  prior  always 
held  a  seat,  enacted  in  1880  that  no  native  Irishman^  should 
be  saflfered  to  profess  himself  in  this  institution ;  and  in  1395 
Richard  H.  knighted  here  the  four  Irish  princes,  as 
luirrated  by  Castide  to  Proissart : — 

**  lU  forent  faits  chevaliers  de  la  main  du  roy  Richard  d* Angle- 
terrci  enl'^lise  cathedrals  de  Duvelin,  qui  est  fondle  sur  saint  Jean 
Baptiste.  £t  fut  le  jour  Notre  Dame  en  Mars,  qui  fut  en  ce  terns  par 
QQ  jeadi ;  et  reilldrent  le  mercredi  toate  la  nuit  ces  quatre  rois  en 
U  dite  eglise  ;  et  au  lendemain  a  la  messe,  et  k  grand  solemnitd,  ila 
forent  faits  chevaliers,  et  avecques  eux  messire  Thomas  Ourghem  et 
messire  Jonathas  de  Pado  son  cousin.  Et  etoient  les  quatre  rois 
toos  richement  vetus ;  ainsi  corame  &  eux  appertenoit,  et  sirent  ce 
joar  a  la  table  du  rot  Richard  d*Angleterre." 

A  parliament  assembled  in  1450  within  this  church, 
vhere  also,    in    1487,   was   performed   the    coronation   of 


*  For  further  observations  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  Irishmen  from 
offices  of  importance  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, aee  the  essay  on  "  Irish  church  history,"  in  the  second  volume  of 
this  jonmaL  The  system  was  so  strictly  followed  that  no  native  was 
Admitted  even  as  vicar  choral  in  Christ  church  until  late  in  the  last  cen- 
toiy,  when,  by  the  exertion  of  great  influence,  a  young  Irish  lad,  named 
John  A.  Stevenson,  was  enrolled  among  the  pupils  of  the  music  school  of 
this  cathedral. 


THX   IKISH    QOA&TERLY   KRVIEW. 

Ds  personage  known  as  Iiambert  Simnel,  "» 
ely  and  faacinating  countenance,  and  otaprinccl; 

e  datcheu  of  Biuvundj  sent  over  two  thotuand  Qcr- 
he  commuid  of  Martin  Swart,  an  old  loIdiOT ;  «ith 
at  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Lorel,  and  othen,  ud 
ceived  and  lorioglj  entertained  bj  the  nobilitj.  gentrj, 
Ireland ;  they  proceeded  to  crown  this  impoitor  at 
.  in  Dublio,  with  a  crown,  which  tbej  took  from  the 
''irgin  Marj,  in  taiat  Mar;'*  abb;  ;*  and  thii  eereoiony 
nore  lolemn  bj  a  semion  preached  bj  the  tuihop  of 
Dccauon,  and  bj  the  attendance  of  the  lord  deputj,  the 
iasurer,  and  other  the  ^cat  officers  of  itate.  And 
'owned,  thej  carried  him  in  triumph,  upon  the  ahonlden 
'  of  Flatten.  But  the  good  archDiihop  of  Armagh  re- 
iMnt  at  tbit  ridicnloiu  pageantr; ;  for  which  the;  gave 
nble  the;  could." 

i  Edgecombe,  on  hb  arrival  in  Dublin  in  1438, 
Qcr  from  Henry  VII.,  cansed  the  bishop  of  Meath 
ely  in  Christ* b  Church,  the  "  pope's  bnll  of  sc- 
the  absolation  for  the  same,  and  the  grace  which 
sent  by  him"  to  grant  pardons  to  those  who  had 
vith  Simnel  and  were  prepared  to  return  to  their 
he  practice  of  reading  important  public  documents 
Iral  appears  to  have  been  customary  from  an  eaily 
1317  we  find  that  after  the  promulgation  here  of 
ll  for  the  election  of  Alexandre  de  Bicknor  to  the 
,  another  bull  was  read  from  the  pope  proposinga 
rears  between  the  king  of  England  and  Robert  \t 

resort  of  pilgrims  to  this  church,  attracted  by  Uk 
1  its  possession,  was  interrupted,  towards  the  dose 
h  centory,  by  "  certayn  persones  maliciously  dis* 
t  and  interrupted  certarn  pilgrimes  which  veie 

pilgrymage  unto  the  blissed  Trinite  to  do  then 
itrary  to  all  good  natorale  disposiconn,  in  cod- 

modire  the  chirch,  and  to  the  great  hurt  and 
the  said  prior  and  oonnent,  and  in  contynoance 
reat  distmccoun  onto  the  place  and  hoose  for- 
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said/'  To  check  those  precursory  symptoms  of  a  religious 
reformstion,  a  parliament  held  in  Dublin  140S»  before  Walter 
Fitz  Symon,  archbishop  of  Dublin^  deputy  of  Jaspar,  duke  of 
Bedfon]^  enacted — 

**  That  if  any  person  or  persones  in  tym  to  cum  do  vex^  distorbe, 
or  trowle  any  such  pilgrrm  or  pilgrymes,  disposed  in  pilgrymage 
to  risite  the  said  blissed  Trynyte,  any  saint  or  seintis,  relike  or 
reliks,  within  the  said  cathedrale  chirch  or  precinct  of  the  same,  in 
there  cummyng,  abiding,  or  retoumynff^  or  any  other  person  or  per- 
ionjs,  claymyng  the  grith  of  the  said  chirch,  being  within  the  said 
chirch  or  the  precinct  of  the  sam,  that  then  as  oftyn  as  he  or  thay 
800  offend  the  premises,  do  forfet  and  be  endettyd  unto  the  forsaid 
Darid  orior,  and  to  his  snccessores  in  xx  li  of  UwiUi  money>  and  by 
the  said  auctoritie,  that  it  be  lefull  to  the  said  David  prior,  and  to 
his  snccessours,  to  sue  in  any  corte  that  the  king  hath,  for  the  said 
xzji  by  writt  or  byll,  ana  the  juges  before  whom  the  said  suyt 
>hal  be  commensyd,  at  such  tymes  as  this  said  act  be  certified  unto 
them  by  a  mittimus  out  of  the  chauncery,  to  have  as  large  powere 
thereopon  to  procede  to  sett,  byre,  adiudge,  and  determynn  as  any 
iccoun  commensed  before  them  after  the  corse  of  the  comen  lawe, 
snj  act  or  ordynaunce,  mater  or  cause  byfore  this  tym  made  to  the 
contrery  notwithstanding." 

Three  years  subsequent  to  this  enactment^  the  mayor  and 
citizens  granted  the  following  protection  to  pilgrims  visiting 
the  cath^ral : — 

"  It  is  ordeyred  by  grant  of  thys  semble  at  the  instans  of  David 
prior  of  the  cath  church  of  the  blissit  Trinite  off  Dublin,  that 
wheras  diveres  preveleges  ben  graunt  to  the  sayd  place,  as  well  by 
m  anctorvte  of  parlement  as  by  provinciall  consa}  lys,  yn  especiall 
that  no  pylgrrmvs  that  comyth  in  pylgr^rmage  to  the  blyssed  Trynyte, 
to  the  holy  Kode,  or  baculus  Ihfl,  or  any  othyr  image  or  relyk 
within  the  said  place,  shal  not  be  vexid,  trowled,  ne  arrestyd  com- 
mnig  ne  goying  duryng  hys  pylgrymage.  Also  that  eny  that  wyll 
take  refutte  and  socor  off  the  sayd  place,  shal  not  be  lettyd  to  go 
ther  to  ne  be  arresstid  within  the  precyncte  of  the  same.  W  hich  ys 
graunt  ordeined  and  estableyed  by  auctorite  of  this  present  that  the 
sayd  priveleges  and  all  otheris  wych  have  be  graunt  and  confermyd 
1>7  popis,  kyngs,  archbyssopis.  and  bishopps,  to  the  sayd  place  in 
tyme  passed  stand  in  ther  rail  effectt  without  any  interrupcyon  or 
contradiccion  of  anny  citizen,  or  inhabitant  of  the  citte  aforesaid,  or 
*ny  other  person.** 

Gerald,  eighth  earl  of  Kildare,  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
priory,  was  buried  in  1513  near  to  its  high  altar,  having  in 
the  previous  year  erected  St.  Mary's  chapel  in  the  choir  of  the 
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governor  maj  assist  me  in  it/'  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
we  find  that  in  the  same  year  archbishop  Browne  procured  the 
removal  of  the  various  relics  of  the  cathedral^  and  publicly 
homed  the  "  Baculus  Christi/'  which^  according  to  the  na- 
tive annalists^  "  was  in  Dublin  performing  mirades,  from  the 
time  of  Patrick  down  to  that  time^  and  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  Christ  while  he  was  among  men/'  In  the  place  of  the  images 
and  reliques  thus  removed  from  the  cathedrals  and  churches  in 
his  diocese.  Dr.  Browne  substituted  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  the  Ten  commandments,  in  gilded  frames.  A 
fundamental  alteration  was  also  made  in  the  constitution  of 
Christ  church  by  Henry  VIII.,  who,  in  1541,  converted  the 
priory  and  convent  of  the  cathedral  into  a  deanery  and  chap- 
ter, consisting  of  a  dean,  chantor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
six  vicars  choral ;  Robert  Castle,  alias  Painswick,  the  last  prior, 
being  appointed  its  first  dean.  On  Easter  day,  1551,  the 
liturgy  in  the  English  language  was  read,  for  the  first  time,  at 
Christ  church,  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  deputy  St.  Leger, 
archbishop  Browne,  the  mayor  and  the  bailiffs  of  Dublin ;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  Soman  Catholic  ceremonies 
were  reinstated  until  their  suppression  by  Elizabeth  in  1559, 
and  on  the  SOth  of  August,  in  the  latter  year, 

''  The  earl  of  Sussex,  lord  deputy,  came  to  Christ's  church,  where 
sir  Nicholas  Dardy  sang  the  litany  in  English,  after  which  Uie  lord 
deputy  took  his  oath,  and  then  they  began  to  sing  (We  praise  Thee, 
0  God,  Sec.)  at  which  the  trumpets  sounded.  At  the  same  time 
was  the  earl  of  Ormond  sworn  one  of  her  majesty's  privy  council, 
and  made  lord  treasurer  of  Ireland.  These  ceremonies  being  ended* 
the  lord  deputy  rode  back  to  St.  Sepulcher's,  inviting  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  to  dine  with  him.  January  the  12th,  began  the 
parliament  to  sit  in  Christ's  church,  which  also  ended  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February  following,  having  enacted  the  Act  of  uniformity, 
and  several  other  laws. — This  year  orders  were  sent  to  Thomas 
Lockwood,  dean  of  Christ's  church,  to  remove  out  of  his  church  all 
Popish  relicks,  and  images,  and  to  paint  and  whiten  it  anew,  putting 
sentences  of  scripture  upon  the  walls,  in  lieu  of  pictures  or  other  the 
like  fancies ;  which  orders  were  observed,  and  men  set  to  work  accord- 
ingly on  the  25th  of  May,  1559.  Doctor  Heath,  archbishop  of  York, 
sent  to  the  two  deans  and  chapters  of  Dublin,  viz.,  of  Christ's  church 
And  St.  Patrick,  a  large  bible  to  each,  to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
their  quiers  ;  which  two  bibles,  at  their  first  setting  up  to  the  publick 
▼iew,  caused  a  great  resort  of  people  thither,  on  purpose  to  read 
therein,  for  the  small  bibles  were  not  common  then,  as  now ;  and  it 
appears  by  the  account  of  John  Dale,  a  bookseller,  that  he  sold 
seven  thousand  bibles  in  two  years  time,  for  the  booksellers  of  Lon- 
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to  pieces,  and  Strongbow  did  no  more  than  run  his  son  through  the 
heUj,  as  appears  bj  the  monument  and  the  chronicle." 

Li  Christ  church  was  usually  performed  the  ceremony  of 

receiving  the  homage  of  such  of  the  native  chiefs  as  entered 

into  aUiance  with  the  English  government ;  and  down  to  the 

seventeenth  centniy,  the  mayor  of  Dublin  was  generally  sworn 

into  office  in  the  great  hall  of  this  cathedral.     The  lord  deputies 

or  chief  governors  of  the  kingdom  were  almost  invariably 

inaugurate  in  Christ  church  with  a  ceremonial  similar  to  that 

described  in  the  following  document^  which  we  publish  from 

the  Harleiau  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum : — 

"  A  true  copie  of  the  record  of  the  lord  Falkland's  landing  and 
receiving  of  the  sword,  as  lord  deputie  generall  of  ye  realme  of 
Ireland. 

«  Memoranda — That  on  Friday,  the  first  of  September,  1622,  and 
in  the  20th  yeare  of  his  majesties  raijnie  of  England^  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  the  six  and  fittieth,  sir  Henry  Garye,  knight, 

▼ictory,  and  commanded  with  the  teares  in  his  cheekes,  that  his  son 
should  be  cut  in  the  middle  with  a  sword  for  his  cowardize  in  battaille  ; 
he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  Trinitie  in  Dublin,  where  now 
his  fiither  resteih  by  his  side,  and  caused  the  cause  of  his  death  for  an 
epitaph  to  be  set  oyer  him — 

*  Nate  Ingmte,  mlhi  pogiuuiti  terga  dedisti, 
Non  mihi,  ted  genti  ac  regno  qaoqae  terga  dedisti/  " 

A  Dublin  author  of  the  sixteenth  century  narrates  the  following  anecdote 
relatiTe  to  this  monument:  **Ibi  videre  licet  lapideum  sepulchrum, 
Strangboi  statua,  d  marmore  sculpta,  coopertum :  cui  i  sinistro 
^fttere  adhcrescit  secti  filii  tumulus,  eiusque,  simulachrum  in  mar- 
more  incisum,  ubi  utraque  manu  ilia  supportat.  Corruit  magna 
pvs  hi^us  templi  cirdter  annum  salutis  1568:  qui  mini  vetus 
illud  monumentum  fuit  deformatum.  Statim  atque  templum  re- 
sdificatum  erat,  Henricus  Sidneius,  yir  antiquitatis  amantissimus,  qui 
turn  summae  reipub.  prssfuit,  coactis  fabris,  marmoreum  parentis  et  nati 
tymbon  singular!  opere  artiflcioque  interpolandum  curavit.  Vizit  tunc 
^poris  sannio  facetissimus,  cui  nomen  Calus  fuit,  in  omni  dicacitate, 
n  quia  unquam  alius,  pland  Koscius.  Statim  atque  hie  facetns  scurra 
*<^pit,  columnas  ac  &stigium  templi  concidisse,  eaque  ruina  Strangboi 
Kpulchnun  f^sse  dirutum,  dixisse  fertur,  hunc  casum  nihil  admirationis 
^here:  illustre,  inquit,  notumque  sutoribus  et  zonariis  omnibus  est, 
Hihernoe  a  Strangboo  edomitos  esse  et  compressos.  Cum  igitur,  quo  ad 
^t,  patriae  nostrse  funus  ezstiterit,  neminem  mirari  oportet,  si  Uiber- 
Qica  ligna  et  saxa  tumulum,  qui  corpus  Strangboi  contexit,  quasi  quodam 
uezpiabill  odio,  et  natural!  dissidio  instigante  diruperint.  Hujus  sermo 
omnia  politissimis  dicterila  refertus  erat,  in  quibus  nihil  erat  frigidum, 
mhil  dome  ablatum,  sed  omnia  sale  facetiisque  ita  apt^  pcrspergebat,  ut 
i^oUam  uspiam  Diogenem  in  apophthegmatum  lepore,  et  festivitate, 
cooditiorem  judicares."  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Strong- 
how*!  tomb  in  Christ  church  was  the  place  usually  appointed  among  the 
cjtizena  for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  monies,  &c.,  and  in  various 
old  legal  documents  we  find  stipulations  made  for  the  discharge  of  bonds 
iQd  rents,  at  this  monument. 
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lord  yiscount  Falkland,  late  comptroller  of  hu  privie  coiuisell  in 
England,  and  now  lord  deputie  of  Ireland,  landed  at  Hoathe  late  in 
the  evening,  where  for  that  njghte  he  was  entertayned  brthe  lord  of 
Hoathe^  And  on  Saturday  in    the  after  noone  sr  Aoam  Iioftns, 
knight,  lord  viscount  Loftus  of  £lye,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
sir  Uichard  Wingaeld,  knight,  lord  viscount  Powerscrt,  and  marshall 
of  Ireland,  lords  justices  of  this  kingdom  of  Ireland,  heing  attended 
with  divers  of  the  nohilitie  and  privi  counsell  of  this  kingdome,  mett 
the  said  lord  Falkland  within  midway  between  Dahlin  and  Hoathei 
and  so  they  came  together  to  the  castle  of  Dublin,  And  upon  Sunday 
morning,  being  the  eighth  of  September,  the  lords  justices  and  coun- 
sell met  together  in  the  coimsell  chambre  in  the  castle,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  leaving  the  rest  of  the  counsell  in  the  chambre,  being 
attended  by  Francis  Edgeworth,  clerke  of  the  crowiiei  of  tbe  chan- 
cerye  with  the  roll  of  lord  deputies  oath,  went  into  the  frithdrawing 
chambre  to  acquainte  the  lord  Falkland  with  the  same.     Aad  (after 
a  shorte  conference  between  them)  the  lord  chancellor  returned  into 
the  counsell  chambre  aeaine,  from  whence  the  lords  justicea,  with  tU 
the  counsell,  havine  uie  king's  sword  borne  before  them  by  sr 
Charles  Coote,  knight  and  baronett,  one  of  his  muesties  ^ivi  coup- 
sell,  repaired  unto  the  cathedrall  church  of  the  holie  Trinitie  in 
Dublin,  commonly  called  Christ  church,  where,  being  seated  in  their 
seates,  and  his  maiesties  sword  left  before  them,  all  the  counsell* 
together  with  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  attendants,  returned  backe 
to  the  castle,  from  whence  the  lord  Falkland,  being  bv  them  attended, 
and  accompanyed  with  the  lord  viscount  Wilmott  of  Athlone  ridiog 
by  his  side,  they  came  all  together  to  Christ  church,  and  being  there 
seated  in  their  usual  seates,  Doctor  Usher,  lord  bishop  of  Meath, 
made  a  learned  sermon,  and  the  sermon  being  ended,  the  lords  jus- 
tices came  downe  from  their  seats,  the  sword  being  borne  before 
them,  and  the  lord  Falkland  following  them  to  the  communion  table, 
where  the  lords  justices  being  sett  in  two  chaires  provided  for  tbeoi) 
the  said  lord  Falkland  delivered  unto  the  lord  cnauncellor's  hands 
his  maiesties  two  patentes  \mder  the  greate  seale  of  England,  for  the 
authoritie  and  place  of  his  maiesties  deputie  generall  of  this  retime 
of  Ireland,  which  the  lord  chauncellor  delivered  to  the  hand  of 
Francis  Edgeworth,  clerke  of  the  crowne  aforesude  (the  master  of 
the  rolls  being  absent),  to  be  by  him  publiquely  read.     After  the 
reading  whereof  the  lord  chauncellor  ministered  unto  the  sayd  lord 
viscount  Falkland  as  well  the  oathe  of  his  maiesties  supremacye  as 
the  oathe  of  the  said  place  and  room  of  lord  deputie  generally  both 
which  he  received  upon  his  knees.     Which  being  done,  the  said  lord 
viscount  Fidkland  delivered  unto  the  said  lords  justices  a  lettere 
from  his  maiestie  sealed  with  his  muesties  privie  signett,  and  tbe  same 
being  by  them  opened  and  publiquely  reade  by  sr  Dudley  Norton, 
knight,  principal!  secretarye  of  estate,  did  impart  his  maiesties  plea- 
sure unto  the  lords  justices  for  the  acceptance  of  his  said  depvtif) 
and  delivering  unto  him  his  highnesses  sword*     Whereupon  the/ 
ioyntly  taking  the  sword,  delivered  it  to  the  lord  deputye,  who  pre- 
sently, upon  his  receiving  thereofi  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood upon  mr  Cary  Lambert  (second  sone  of  the  lord  Lambert, 
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deceased)  and  then  delivered  the  sword  unto  the  lord  C&alfield* 
baroo  of  CharlefPont,  to  be  by  him  careered  that  daj.  And  so  they 
departed  from  Christ  chnrch  in  solemnitie  of  estate,  the  lords  jus- 
tices taking  place,  for  that  day,  next  the  lord  deputie  before  anie 
other  of  the  lords,  according  to  the  ancient  custome." 

The  sermon  preached  on  this  occasion  by  the  bishop  of 
Meatb  caused  much  alarm  to  the  Roman  Catholics^  as 
Dr.  Usher,  having  selected  the  text,  ''He  beareth  not 
the  sword  in  vain/'  BotHaM  xiii,^  delivered  a  discourse  popu- 
larly interpreted,  as  intended  to  excite  a  religious  persecution, 
and  sufficiently  violent  to  call  for  the  censure  of  the  primate. 

An  English  Protestant  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.  observes  that  **  I  dare  be  bould  to  avowe  it, 
that  there  is  never  a  pulpit  within  the  city  of  London  (that 
at  Paulas  crosse  only  excepted)  that  is  better  supplied  than 
the  pulpit  at  Christ  church  in  Dubline,''  notwithstanding 
vhicn  the  same  author  avers  that — 

"  In  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  in  the  time  of  the  sermon,  as 
veil  in  the  forenoone  as  in  the  aftemoone,  even  then  (I  say)  every 
61thy  ale-house  in  Dublin  is  thronged  full  of  company,  that  as  it 
were  in  desnight  of  our  religion,  do  sit  drinkeing  and  quaflSng,  and 
sometimes  defiling  themselves  with  more  abhominable  exercises :  so 
that  the  Sabbath  day,  which  God  hath  commanded  to  be  sanctified 
and  kept  holy,  is  of  all  other  days  most  prophaned  and  polluted, 
without  any  reprehension  or  any  manner  of  rebuke.  And  although 
many  g^dly  preachers,  and  some  other  of  the  better  sort  of  the 
cleargy,  hath  endevoured  a  reformation,  so  farre  as  their  commission 
doth  warrant  them,  the  which  (indeede)  is  but  by  the  way  of  exhor- 
tation to  admonish  and  perswade :  but  those  that  have  authority  to 
punish  and  correct,  and  doth  challenge  to  themselves  a  special  pre- 
rogative, to  mannage  all  affaires  whatsoever  within  their  citty,  are 
for  the  most  part  of  them  so  blinded  with  Popery,  that  thev  can 
neither  see,  nor  be  persuaded  that  this  dishonoring  of  the  Sabbath 
day  is  any  offence  at  all." 

Thomas  Jones,  archbishop  of  Dublin  (1605-1619),  re- 
built  a  considerable  part  of  Christ  church  which  fell  in  his  time ; 
the  steeple  being  also  decayed,  and  in  a  falling  state, 
was  repaired  by  him,  and  three  fans  or  weather-cocks 
placed  on  its  summit ;  these  appendages  having  fallen  to  de- 
cay, were  restored  by  John  Parry,  bishop  of  Ossory,  while  dean 
of  this  church.  In  a  letter  from  Dublin  Castle  in  1633,  the 
lord  deputy  writes  as  follows  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  : 

"  There  being  divers  buildings  erected  upon  the  fabrick  of 
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sons  of  quality  usually  repaired  for  divine  worship.''  On  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  November  13^  he  spoke  here  in  a  ser- 
mon ''many  things  unfit  to  be  uttered  in  any  auditory^  and 
intolerable  before  such  an  assembly,  which  ought  not  to  be 
supposed  to  hear  with  patience  any  invectives  against  the  king, 
the  queen,  the  council,  and  the  army,  who  were  all  at  once 
traduced,''  he  was  consequently  silenced  by  Launcelot 
Bolkeley,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  but  having  obtsaned  an  order 
from  the  lords  justices  to  continue  his  labors,  he  preached  a 
second  sermon  in  the  same  place,  more  objectionable  than  the 
first.  The  matter  having  been  brought  before  the  house  of 
lords,  Jerome  was  placed  in  custody  of  the  sheriff,  that  a  state 
prosecution  might  be  instituted  against  him,  which,  owing  to 
the  sudden  prorogation  of  parliament,  he  contrived  to  elude, 
and  having  retired  to  Manchester,  there  continued  his  invectives 
against  the  royal  party.'**'  The  encouragement  given  to  Jerome 
formed  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  preferred  in  1643, 
against  Parsons,  Loftus,  Temple,  and  Meredith. 

After  the  marquis  of  Ormond  had  surrendered  Dublin  to  the 
parhamentarians  in  1647,  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England 
was  suppressed  by  proclamation,  and  the  see  of  Dublin  remained 
for  more  than  ten  years  vacant — from  the  death  of  Lancelet 
Bulkeley  in  September,  1650,  to  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor, James  Margetson,  in  January,  1660  : — 

"  Upon  the  prohibition  of  these  godly  divines  (of  the  church  of 
EDffland)  from  preaching.  Presbytery  sprung  up  amain,  but  bore 
little  sway  before  Independency  came  in  for  a  share  ;  for  about  the 
jear  1650  Dr.  Samuel  Winter  came  over  hither,  and  was  made  pro- 
vost of  Trinity  college,  Dublin:  the  sacrament,  at  this  time,  was  by 
the  Presbyterians  eiven  standing,  but  this  Winter,  for  distinction 
sake,  gave  it  to  his  followers  sitting,  for  which  purpose  several  tables 
were  (upon  those  days)  placed  together  in  leneth  from  the  choir  up  to 
the  altar  in  Christ  church  in  Dublin :  this  his  nratemity  were  also,  for 
farther  distinction  sake,  to  call  one  the  other  brother  and  sister,  by 
which  device  he  drew  unto  his  congregation  a  large  number  from  the 


*  Jerome,  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Cork  and  rector  of  Tallaugh, 
author  of  ''Ireland's  Jubilee,  or  Joy's  lo  Poean,  for  prince 
Charlet's  welcome  home;  with  the  blessings  of  Great  Britain,  her 
dangers,  deliverances,  dignities  from  Qod,  and  duties  to  God  pressed  and 
expressed.  More  particularly,  TaUough's  triumphals,  with  the  congra- 
talations  of  the  adjoining  English  plantations  in  Munster,  in  Ireland,  for 
the  preserration  of  their  mother  England  in  the  powder  treason,  and  the 
reduction  of  their  prince  from  Spain,  solemnized  (as  by  other  festirities) 
by  pubUck  sermons  on  the  feast  of  Simon  and  Jude,  the  5th  of  November 
Ust,  A.D.  1628."    4to.  DubUn :  1624. 
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churchy  being  regarded  as  the  chapel  royal  of  Dublin^  was 
regalarlj  attended  by  the  viceroy^  or^  in  his  absence,  by  the 
lords  justices^  and  when  they  went  thither^  the  streets  from  the 
Castle  gate  to  the  church  doorj  as  also  the  great  aisle  of  the 
church  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  by  which  they  ascended  to 
their  seats^  were  lined  with  soldiers  :  they  were  preceded  by  the 
pursuivant  of  the  council  chamber^  two  mace-bearers,  and,  on 
state  days,  by  the  king  and  pursuivant-at-arms,  their  chaplains 
and  gentlemen  of  the  household,  with  pages  and  footmen  bare- 
headed ;  on  alighting  from  the  coach,  the  sword  of  state  was 
delivered  to  one  of  the  peers  to  bear  before  them,  and  in  like 
manner  they  returned  to  the  Castle ;  their  carriage,  both  in 
coming  and  retiring,  being  guarded  by  a  squadron  of  horse,  and 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  coaches  and 
six. 

During  the  Jacobite  government  of  Dublin,  some  apprehen- 
sions having  been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  arms  in  Christ 
church  in  September,  1689,  the  building  was  closed  for  a 
fortnight,  after  which  it  was  used  as  a  chapel  by  king  James, 
who  had  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  per- 
formed there,  it  being  the  only  church  in  Dublin  allocated  by 
him  to  the  citizens  of  that  religion.  Dr.  Alexius  Stafiford  was 
appointed  dean  of  this  cathedral  by  James,  and  we  find  notice 
of  sermons  preached  here  before  the  king  by  Father  Hall,  and 
by  the  erudite  Dr.  Michael  Moor,  the  latter  incurred  the  royal 
displeasure,  and  was  exiled  from  court  for  inculcating  in  a 
sermon  delived  in  this  church  in  1690,  that  '^  kings  ought  to 
consult  clergymen  in  their  temporal  affairs,  the  clergy  having  a 
temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  right  in  the  kingdom ;  but  that 
lings  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  managing  of  spiritual  affairs, 
but  were  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  church.'* 

After  the  Jacobite  army  had  retired  from  Dublin,  the  Pro- 
testants regained  possession  of  the  church,  and  from  that  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  meeting  of  the  convocation  in 
St.  Mary's  chapel  in  1703,  we  find  but  Uttle  of  importance  in 
connection  with  its  history ;  the  following  account  of  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  on  the  12th  of  May,  1788,  may 
not,  however,  prove  uninteresting  :— 

"The  president  and  vice-presidents,  who  humanely  undertook  the 
conducting  the  grand  musical  festival  in  commemoration  of  Handel, 
having  fixed  on  the  great  ayle  of  Christ  church,  as  the  most  eligible 
place  for  the  performance,  they  had  it  previously  fitted  up,  exactly 
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in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  plan  as  in  Westminster  abbey  ;— 
the  orchestra  was  so  commodioti^ly  disposed,  and  the  galleries  con- 
trived in  such  a  manner,  that  every  person  had  a  most  distinct  riew 
of  the  performers.    The  oratorio  of  the  Messiah  was  the  performance 
of  this  day.    At  half- after  eleven  o'clock,  the  performers  attended  in 
their  places — and  precisely  at  twelve,  their  excellencies  the  marqaif 
and  marchioness  of  Buckmgham  ariived — as  soon  as  their  ezcelleo- 
cies  were  seated,  the  president  (his  grace  the  archbbhop  of  Gashel) 
gave  the  signal  for  beginnine  the  overture,  by  waving  his  hand.   The 
solo  singf^rs  were  Mrs.  Molloy  (late  Miss  Wheeler),  Miss  Jameson, 
Doctor  Parkinson,  Mr.  Garter,  bachelor  of  music,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
and  a  boy  of  the  choir.     Doctor  Parkinson  evinced  the  scientific  man 
in  the  whole  of  his  performance,  and  did  infinite  justice  to  his  sonffs— 
Mr.  Carter's  voice  was  rather  too  weak  for  the  largeness  of  the  pUce, 
but  he  displayed  an  amazing  deal  of  judgment  and  an  uncommon 
elegance  of  taste.     We  must  deservedly  do  justice  to  Mr.  Stephenson, 
in  saying,  that  he  never  sung  better.   The  boy*  has  a  most  delightfal 
voice,  but  'tis  a  pity  he  could  not  be  well  heard ; — and  we  were  much 
surprised  in  the  third  act,  to  see  a  gentleman  mount  the  orchestra 
(and  we  have  it  from  good  authority  to  say  he  never  had  a  practice 
of  his  music)  to  offer  himself  to  perform  the  recitative  of  '  Behold,  I 
tell  you  a  mystery,'  and  the  song  of '  the  trumpet  shall  sound.'  Captsin 
Ashef  was  the  gentleman,  and  we  must  say,  that  the  qoaliU  of  his 
voice  was  far  superior  to  any  thing  we  have  heard  in  this  or  the  next 
kingdom  ;  he  did  uncommon  justice  to  the  songs.     It  seems  he  had, 
some  time  ago,  an  intention  of  assisting  at  the  performance,  but  he 
had  relinquished  it ;  however,  between  the  second  and  third  acts, 
some  friends  of  his  absolutely  seized  on  him,  and  forced  him  into  the 
orchestra.— Several  ladies  of  distinction,  well  known  in  the  musicil 
world,  assisted  in  the  choruses,  and  amongst  these  we  could  perceive 
lady  Belvedere,  lady  Valentia,  lady  Piers,  hon.  Mrs.  Stopford,  Mn. 
Trant,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  Mrs.  Austin,  the  two  Miss 
Cramptons,  Miss  Kirwan,  Miss  Grubere,  the  two  Miss  Caddels,  and 
several   others. — The  gentlemen  of  both  choirs  asrieted,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  ohoirs  of  Armagh,  OasheU  and  Tuam*  also  attended; 
and  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  force  Mr.  Sharman  broaght 
into  the  orchestra,  along  with  several  other  gentlemen.     The  Band 
consisted  of  all  the  professors  in  this  city,  and  we  were  happy  to  see  a 
number    of  amateurs    assisting    in    the    orchestra.      Amone  the 
violins  were  Messrs.  Neale,  O'Beillv,  Beatty,    Rvren,    Ledwith, 
Dobbs,  Wroughton,  M'Laughlin,  and  several  others,  but  owing  to 
their  being  so  far  back  in  the  orchestra,  we  could  not  distinctly  make 
them  out.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Sandys  took  the  double  bass.     The  vio- 
lincellos  were  lord  Delvin,  the  hon.  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  ci^tain  Potier, 

*  Afterwards  sir  John  A.  Stevenson ;  he  was  admitted  a  popil  of  the 
choir  school  of  this  cathedral  in  1783,  being  then  about  ten  yean  of 
age ;  the  school  at  that  period  was  under  the  management  of  Sharmsn, 
author  of  the  well  known  geography, 

t  He  was  one  of  the  principal  performers  of  the  private  theatricib  io 
Fishamble-street — see  the  first  paper  of  the  present  s^es,  wfaei^  alio 
will  be  found  a  notice  of  Thomas  Carter,  above  referred  to. 
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Messrs.  Ashworth,  Rhames,  Austin,  &c.  &c.  Tenors,  Right  hon. 
John  O'Neile,  sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Trench, 
aod  Mr.  Quinn.  The  duett  for  flutes  was  well  performed  by  Mr. 
Ash,  and  Mr.  Black.  The  hautboys  and  bassoons  had  a  most  excel- 
lent  effect  First  violin,  Mr.  Weichsel,  second  violin,  Mr.  Fitx- 
gerald.  Organist,  Mr.  Googan ;  and  conductor.  Doctor  Doyle.  We 
must  here  do  justice  to  the  last  mentioned  gentleman,  for  his  very 
great  abilities  in  conducting  this  business,  and  we  are  well  aware 
what  an  arduous  task  he  had  to  get  through,  which  certainly  must 
hive  been  exceedin^lv  laborious  and  troublesome.  The  whole  of  the 
oratorio  went  off  without  the  smallest  mistake,  and  four  of  the  cho- 
nues  were  encored.  There  were  near  one  thousand  persons  in  the 
church." 

A  second  concert  was  performed  here  on  the  16th  of  April, 
in  continaation  of  this  commemoration,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  applied  to  charitable  purposes.  On  these  occasions  the 
ladies  laid  aside  their  hats,  feathers,  and  hoops ;  their  sedan 
chairs  were  admitted  by  the  door  of  the  church  in  Christ 
church  yard  ;  and  the  coaches  came  through  Skinner's-row 
to  the  entrance  in  Christ  church  lane;  by  which  the 
performers  also  entered.  An  account  has  been  already 
pven  of  the  performances  in  honor  of  this  composer,  at 
Werburgh's  church  in  1787,  which,  together  with  the  history 
of  the  Dublin  musical  society,  known  as  the  '^  Sons  of  Handel,'' 
have  been  completely  unnoticed  by  some  recent  authors, 
who  undertook  to  write  of  Handel's  connection  with  this  city. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  dignitaries  of  Christ 
Church  have  made  no  effort  to  give  to  the  public  the  contents 
of  the  valuable  records  in  their  possession  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  cathedral.  Several  thousands  of  these  ancient 
documents  are  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  church, 
and  until  they  have  been  printed  and  rendered  accessible,  the 
true  history  of  the  institution  must  remain  comparatively  ob- 
scure. Our  necessarily  compendious  notice  of  Christ  church 
may  be  appropriately  closed  by  the  following  observations  of  a 
recent  writer  on  the  architectural  features  of  the  building : — 

"  The  oriffinal  structure  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Saxon  style, 
notwithstanding  its  Danish  origin  ;  or  rather  to  combine  a  mixture 
of  the  circular  and  pointed  Gothic  arches  together.  The  transepts 
still  retain  much  of  their  original  state,  and  exhibit  some  beautiful 
■P^mens  of  the  zig-aag  ornament.  It  is  not,  however,  pure  Saxon, 
for  the  pointed  arch,  as  before  observed,  is  intimately  combined  with 
1^  not  only  in  the  windows  of  the  transepts,  but  also  in  two  or  three 
»«<uitiful  pointed  arches,  richly  ornamented  with  chevron  mouldings, 
which  are  stall  apparent  in  the  lateral  aisles  that  lead  to  the  choir. 
^^  drcomstance  seems  to  confirm  an  observation  before  made—. 
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mA  been  invented.  Mid  wu  in  tue  macb  «vU« 
ue  willing  to  kdmit.  One  of  the  «rcha>,  b 
:hoir,  leftding  to  St.  Mar;'*  chapel,  appean  to 
ubij  occasioned  b;  the  shock  the  whole  bnild- 
>A  when  the  roof  and  south  wall  of  the  nan 
The  arched  wiodowover  it,  has  alio  suffered 
central  pillar  b  evidently  displaced,  and  bu 
J.  To  prevent  the  arch  at  the  entrance  of 
in,  the  space  hu  been  filled  up  with  solid 
alter  arched  entrance  beneath  it.  Over  t^ 
tablet  was  introduced  with  the  armorial  bear- 
lo  aud  cypher  of  sir  Henry  Sidney,  K.0-, 
d,  in  the  year  inscribed  on  the  tablet,  1577- 
e  exact  time  when  thin  arch  was  thus  repwred. 
til  of  the  north  transept,  in  John's  lane,  isen- 
tiful  SaioD-arched  gate-way  or  door,  highly 
lex  projecting  zig-zag,  and  various  other  tatle- 
aps  of  the  pilasters  or  shafts  which  mpport 
aa  far  as  tneir  decayed  state  enables  lU  to 
figures  of  Angel «,  fantastically  entwined 
[e  of  the  door,  was  a  niche,  for  holding  the 
ily  water  was  contained.  This  door-way  hat 
]p,  but  the  mark  of  it  is  still  very  Tiiiible  on 
er  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
re  of  the  church,  a  large  square  tower -sleepi* 
ense  stone  piers.  These  piers  are  coDuecied 
ed  aiches,  which  reached  the  original  ceiling 
as  in  existence.  The  present  groined  ceilti^ 
IT  to  be  modem.  The  north  side  of  the  nan 
d  extensive  pointed  arcbei  of  beautiful  work- 
rbich  support  them,  are  richly  decorated  with 
ins  or  pilasters.  Some  of  these  columns  are 
IS,  and  others  are  ^uite  plain  from  the  baMto 
u  sharpness  and  spirit  in  the  execution  of  the 
a  some  of  the  columns,  which  is  admirable, 
ihea  they  were  executed.  The  canopies  mtr 
rted  by  corbel  heads  of  grotesque  expression. 
The  triforium,  or  friars'  walk,  passes  throngb 
B  and  arches,  and  looks  into  the  great  uik 
r  arched  niches  of  three  compartments  ati. 
Is  a  range  of  clerestory  windows,  each  wiodoa 
Btinct  lancet-pointed  arches,  very  narrow,  ss 
early  species  of  pointed  architecture,  the  cea- 
arahlj  higher  than  those  at  each  side.  Tbir* 
[e  windows  corresponding  in  number  with  ik* 
J  are  ranged.  These  windows,  together  wiA 
niches,  connected  with  the  Friars'  walki  in- 
I,  are  enclosed  in  a  larve  arch,  nearly  equil  in 
1  which  spring!  out  of  the  piers,  and  affirdi 
south  wall  is  a  plain,  nnornunented,  besry 
onl^  for  the  eipediti<m  nsed  in  reboildtng 
wbioh  this  part  of  the  oharch  was  rebuilt, 
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is  npon  record ;  for  we  are  informed  by  a  laconic  InBcrlption, 
on  Ue  wall,  curious  for  the  quaintness  of  its  style  and  ortho- 
graphy, that  'This  wal  fel  down  in  an  1562.  The  bilding 
of  this  wal  was  in  an  1562.'  The  plainness  of  the  wall  is,  how- 
ever,  in  some  measure  counteracted,  and  relieved  by  the  monu« 
nents  to  which  it  gives  8upport.<^The  great  western  window, 
and  the  wall  in  which  it  is  inserted,  appear  to  have  been  built  at  the 
same  time  with  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  It  is  indeed 
highly  probable  that  as  thev  adjoined  each  other,  they  had  both 
stmered  the  same  calamity,  which  we  are  informed  overtook  the  lat- 
ter. Large  windows  were  at  this  period  (1562)  the  prevailing  fa* 
shioD,  and  entirely  supplanted  the  elder  fashion  of  narrow  pointed, 
or  lancet  arch  windows,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  original  parts 
of  the  building.  This  window  is  a  circular  arch,  much  more  loftv 
than  the  original  groined  roof  appears  to  have  been,  when  it  existed. 
In  a  description  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remark,  that  besides  the  ancient  monument  already  mentionedy 
there  are  several  of  more  modern  date.  They  certainly  have  nothing 
Gothic  in  their  character  but  as  it  would  be  impossible  correctly,  to 
describe  the  present  state  of  this  cathedral  without  mentioning  them, 
a  brief  enumeration  of  these  memorials  of  departed  worth  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader.  The  first,  next  the  door,  is  a  mural  mo- 
DomeDt  to  the  memory  of  the  late  general  sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  G.  O.B., 
beautifully  executed  m  white  marble,  by  T.  Kirk,  esq.,  R.U.A.,  1822. 
Monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Frior,  esq.,  the  founder  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  with  an  inscription  by  bishop  Berkley  ;  sculp- 
tured by  Van  Nost — 1767*  Monument  of  lord  chanchellor  Bowes, 
also  by  Van  Nost — 1756.  Monument  of  lord  chancellor  Lifford — 
1789.  The  ancient  monument  of  Strongbow,  already  mentioned  ; 
and  the  monument  of  Dr.  Ellis,  bishup  of  Meatb,  and  his  lady. 
There  is  also  an  excellentpiece  of  sculpture,  bv  H.  Cheere,  to  the 
memory  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  ancestor  to  the  present  duke  of 
Leinster,  situated  in  the  chancel  of  the  choir — and  these  comprise 
all  the  monuments  of  any  interest  in  the  cathedral.  The  nor- 
thern, or  original  side  of  the  nave, — whether  by  the  shock  it  sustained 
when  the  opposite  side  and  roof  fell ;  or  through  a  natural  decay  of 
the  materials  ;  or  from  the  sinking  of  the  earth  on  which  its  foun- 
dations  are  built — evidently  leans  a  considerable  degree  out  of  per- 
pendicular line.  Some  few  years  ago,  a  very  strong  abutment  was 
onilt,  inclining  against  the  widl  of  its  lateral  aisle,  in  order  to  give  it 
support ;  and  perhaps  by  means  of  this  artificial  aid,  the  cnurch 
ma^  be  upheld  for  another  century.  The  soil,or  substratum  on  which 
it  IS  founed,  is  a  loose,  tnrbaceous  mold,  black  and  soft.  It 
appears  to  be  common  turf  boK>  in  a  state  of  progressive  decomposi- 
tion. When  the  builders  of  tne  new  houses,  on  St.  Michael's  hill, 
Winetavern-street,  were  digging  the  foundation  for  them,  this  ap- 
pearance was  very  palpable,  and  would  sufficiently  account  for  any 
deviation  from  the  centre,  in  this  extensive  and  ancient  pile,  which 
the  unstable  soil  still  sustains.  The  great  eastern  window  is  circu- 
larly arched,  and  seems  to  have  been  erected  about  the  same  period 
when  that  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt.  Perhaps  it  mieht  be  put  up 
something  earlier,  as  we  find  in  the  annals,  that  the  old  one  was  de- 
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stroyed  by  a  violent  tempest,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  t)te 
church  in  1461.  The  side  windows  of  the  choir  are  formed  of  pointed 
arches,  of  a  dimension  considerably  lars^er  than  the  clerestory  win- 
dow in  the  nave.  They  are  irregular  m  point  of  size,  compared 
with  each  other,  and  apparently  were  bmlt  two  or  three  centaries 
later  than  the  former,  though  Arom  their  external  appearance,  thtj 
are  evidently  In  a  very  inferior  style  of  workmanship.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  building  is  heavy  and  uninteresting.  The 
only  beautiful  parts  about  it  al-e  the  Saxon  door,  and  windows  of 
the  transepts  before  described,  and  the  Gh>thic  shafts  which  support 
the  external  arches  of  the  clerestory  windows ;  but  the  old  stooe 
work  round  these  windows  is  so  totally  decayed,  beii^  of  a  ao^ 
sandy  nature,  that  little  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  original  appearance. 
In  order  to  give  a  more  exact  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  andent  pile, 

I  subjoin  the  following  dimensions : — 

Ftei  li. 

Length  of  the  nave,  flrom  the  west  wbU  to  the  door  of  the  chotr     -       -       -  IM    • 

Breadth  of  nave,  indadlng  the  centre  and  one  aide  aisle        ....  4S    I 

Breadth  of  back  aiale U    4 

Thicknesa  of  the  piers     -.-.....-..  68 

Ciroomfarenoe  of  eadi  pier  with  its  dmterlng  cedmmis  .      -       «       -       .  17    • 

Span  of  arches  between  the  piers     .-...-..-  11    0 
Height  of  ardiea,  finom  the  point  to  the  baseof  Uie  odmnna,  which  Is  two  feet 

bdow  the  present  floor        -- — 

Length  of  transept  fhnn  north  to  south --  S8< 

Breadth  of  ditto tSO 

Length  of  choir,  aboat     --.--.  ~--106    0 

External  length  of  St.  Mary's  chapel MO 

Total  external  length  of  the  chordi,  Including  St.  Haiy's  chapel,  and  the  bat- 
tresses  .     -.-            -^._                 .-  Ms<r 

In  the  reign  of  Jamea  I.  the  deanerj  hoase,  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  episcopal  residence  bailt  by  bishop  Donogh^  in  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  law 
courts^  whiob^  as  appears  from  the  Memoranda  rolls,  were  re- 
moved in  1608  from  the  "  house  called  the  Innes''  to  the 
newly  constructed  buildings  near  Christ  church  called  **  the 
King's  courts  ;'*  and  we  find,  from  official  documented 
that  the  annual  rent  paid  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Christ  church  for  the  '*  Exchequer  chamber,  and  other 
rooms  within  the  Four  courts/'  amounted  to  fifteen  pounds 
ten  shillings.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  these 
buildings  having  fallen  to  decay,  William  Sobinson,  surveyor 
general,  was  directed  in  1695  by  lord  Capel,  then  viceroy, 
"  to  rebuild  the  Four  courts  of  justice,''  which  was  done  at 
an  expense  of  £8,421  7s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  £250  6s.  6d. 
''  for  some  ornaments  and  alterations  necessary,"  the  entirs  of 
which  amount  was  discharged  by  a  warrant  in  1700.  In  1744 
a  considerable  sum  was  expended  in  rebuilding  the  Exchequer 
chamber,  and  the  grand  and  petty  jury  rooms,  and  for  enlarg- 
ing and  rebuilding  the  Chancery  chamber,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Arthur  Jones  Neville,  surveyor  general.  Not- 
withstanding a  further  expenditure  for  repairs  in  1755,  the 
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buildings  became  so  ruinous^  and  were  found  so  iucommodioua 
that  lord  chancellor  LifFord  and  the  chief  judges  requested 
Gaadon  to  famish  design  for  a  new  buildings  and  officially 
recommended  the  removal  of  the  courts  to  a  more  convenient 
sdtiiation.  The  first  stone  of  the  courts  on  the  Inns'-quay 
was  laid  in  1786,  ten  years  after  which,  on  their  completion, 
the  old  courts  were  totally  relinquished.  The  hall  of  the  old 
Four  courts  was  crowned  by  an  octangular  cupola,  and  entered 
bj  a  door  leading  from  the  lane  known  as  '*  Hell  '"^  to  the 
immediate  left  of  this  door,  on  entering  the  hall,  stood  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  court  of  Exchequer ;  on  its  right  was 
the  Chancellor's  court,  next  to  which  was  the  court  of  Com- 
mon pleas,  the  King's  bench  being  placed  exactly  opposite  to 
the  court  of  Exchequer.  The  various  courts  not  being  en- 
closed from  the  hall,  the  judges  were  to  be  seen  sitting  as 
in  the  Scotch  courts  of  justice.  The  Chancellor,  on  entering, 
vas always  preceded  by  his  mace-bearer  and  tip-staffs;  the 
latter,  on  coming  in,  were  accustomed  to  call  out — *'  High 
court  of  Chancery,''  which  was  repeated  by  the  tip-staffs  in 
the  other  courts,  upon  which  the  judges  rose,  and  remained 
standing  until  the  Chancellor  had  taken  his  seat.  The  last 
trials  of  public  importance  which  took  place  in  these  courts 
were  those  of  Hamilton  Bowan,  in  1793,  for  publishing  what 
was  styled  a  "  false,  wicked,  malicious,  scandalous,  and  se- 
ditious libel,  of  and  concerning  the  government,  state,  and 
constitution  of  this  kingdom ;"  and  that  of  the  rev.  William 
Jackson,  in  1 7  95,  for  projecting  a  French  invasion.  On  Bowan*s 
trial  in  the  King's  bench,  Curran  introduced  his  brilliant 
commentary  on  the  alleged  seditious  phrase  of  "universal 
emancipation :" — 

"  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  liberty 
commeosnrate  with,  and  inseparable  from  British  soil ;  which  pro- 
clainw  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his 
foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy, 
and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.  No  matter 
in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced — ^no  matter 
what  complexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African 
sun  maj  have  burnt  upon  him— no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his 
liberty  may  hare  been  cloven  down — ^no  matter  with  what  solemnities 
be  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery — the  first  moment 
he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink 
together  tn  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;  his 
miy  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains  that  burst  from  around 

*  For  a  description  of  this  localitv,  see  the  paper  on  Fishamble-street, 
laiSB  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  II.  p.  4. 
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him  ;  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated  and  disenthraUed,  bj  the 
irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation." 

Jackson's  trial  commenced  in  the  same  court  on  the  2Srd 
of  April/ 1796^  before  lord  Clonmel  and  justices  Downes  and 
Ghamberlaine ;  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  goilty  at  a 
quarter  before  four  o'clock  on  the  following  momlDg,  and  on 
the  80th  of  the  month  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bar 
to  receive  sentence : — 

'<  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  that  the  case  of  Jackson 
becomes  terribly  peculiar.     Never,  perhaps,  did  a  British  court  of 
justice  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  such  appalling  interest  as  was  witnessed 
by  the  King's  bench  of  Ireland  upon  the  day  that  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  summoned  to  hear  his  fate  pronounced.    He  had  a 
day  or  two  before  made  some  allusions  to  the  subject  of  suicide.    la 
a  conversation  with  his  counsel  in  the  prison,  he  had  observed  to 
them,  that  his  food  was  always  cut  in  pieces  before  it  was  broaght  to 
him,  the  gaoler  not  venturing  to   trust  him  with   a  knife  or  forL 
This  precaution  he  ridiculed,  and  observed,  '  That  the  man  who 
feared  not  death,  could  never  want  the  means  of  dytnff,  and  that  as 
long  as  his  head  was  within  reach  of  the  prison  wall,  he  could  |h«- 
vent  his  body's  being  suspended  to  scare  the  community.'    At  the 
moment,  they  regarded  this  as  a  mere  casual  ebullition,  and  did  not 
give  it  much  attention.     On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  as 
one  of  these  gentlemen  was  proceeding  to  court,  he  met  in  the  streeti 
a  person  warmly  attached  to  the  government  of  the  day.     The  di^ 
cumstance  is  trivial,  but  it  marks  the  party  spirit  that  previiled* 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sometimes  expressed :  *  I  have,'  said 
be,  'just  seen  your  client,  Jackson,  pass  by  on  his  way  to  the  King's 
bench  to  receive  sentence  of  death.     I  always  said  he  was  a  coward, 
and  I  find  I  was  not  mistaken ;  his  fears  have  made  him  sick— M  the 
coach  drove  by,    I  observed  him,  with  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
vomiting  violently.*    The  other  hurried  on  to  the  court,  where  he 
found  his  client  supporting  himself  against  the  dock.     His  frame  was 
in  a  state  of  violent  perturbation,  but  his  mind  was  still  collected. 
He  beckoned  to  his  counsel  to  approach  him,  and  making  an  effort 
to  squeeze  him  with  his  damp  and  nerveless  hand,  uttered  in  a 
whisper,  and  with  a  smile  of  mournful  triumph,  the  dying  words  of 
Pierre, 

*  We  have  decelred  the  aenate.* 
The  prisoner's  counsel  having  detected  what  they  conceived  to  be  a 
legal  informality  in  the  proceedings,  intended  to  make  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  his  judgment ;  but  it  would  have  been  irregular  to  do  so 
until  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  who  had  not  yet  appeared,  should 
first  pray  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon  him.  During  this  inter- 
val, the  violence  of  the  prisoner's  indisposition  momentarily  increas* 
ed,  and  the  chief  justice,  lord  Clonmel,  was  speakinff  of  remanding 
him,  when  the  attorney-general  came  in,  and  called  upon  the  court 
to  pronounce  judgment  upon  him.  Accordingly, '  The  Bev.  William 
Jackson  was  set  forward,'  and  presented  a  spectacle  equally  shocking 
and  affecting.  His  body  was  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration ; 
when  his  hat  was  removed,  a  dense  steam  was  seen*to  ascend  frDm 
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hit  held  and  temples ;  minute  and  irregular  movements  of  conml- 
lion  were  passinff  to  and  fro  upon  his  countenance ;  his  eyes  were 
nearlj  closed,  ana»  when  at  intervals  they  opened,  discovered  by  the 
glare  of  death  upon  them,  that  the  hour  of  dissolution  was  at  band* 
When  called  on  to  stand  up  before  the  court,  he  collected  the  rem- 
nant of  his  force  to  hold  himself  erect ;  but  the  attempt  was  totter- 
ing and  imperfect :  he  stood  rocking  from  side  to  side^  with  his 
arms  in  the  attitude  of  firmness  crossed  over  his  breast,  and  his 
countenance  strained  by  a  last  proud  effort  into  an  expression  of 
elaborate  composure.  In  this  condition  he  faced  all  the  anger  of  the 
ofTended  law,  and  the  more  confounding  gazes  of  the  assembled 
crowd.  The  clerk  of  the  crown  now  ordered  him  to  hold  up  his 
right  hand.  The  dyinff  man  disentangled  it  from  the  other*  and 
held  it  up,  but  it  instantly  dropped  again.  Such  was  his  state,  when, 
in  the  solemn  simplicity  of  the  language  of  the  law,  he  was  asked, 
'  What  he  had  now  to  sav,  why  judgment  of  death  and  execution 
thereon  should  not  be  awarded  against  him  according  to  law  ?'  Upon 
this  Mr.  Cnrran  rose,  and  addressed  some  arguments  to  the  court  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  A  legal  discussion  of  considerable  length  en- 
sued. Tne  condition  of  Mr.  Jackson  was  all  this  while  becoming 
worse.  Mr.  Gurran  proposed  that  he  should  be  remanded,  as  he 
WM  in  a  state  of  body  that  rendered  any  communication  between 
him  and  his  counsel  impracticable :  lord  Clonmel  thought  it  lenity 
to  the  prisoner  to  dispose  of  the  question  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  windows  of  the  court  were  thrown  open  to  relieve  him,  and  the 
discussion  was  renewed ;  but  the  fatal  group  of  death-tokens  were 
now  collecting  fast  around  him  ;  he  was  evidentlv  in  the  final  agony. 
At  leneth,  while  Mr.  Ponsonbjr,  who  followed  Mr.  Curran,  was 
urging  further  reasons  for  arresting  the  jud^ent,  their  client  sank 
in  the  dock.  The  conclusion  of  this  scene  is  given,  as  follows,  in 
the  reported  trial:— 

Litrd  ClonmeL — *  If  the  prisoner  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it  is 
impossible  that  I  can  pronounce  the  judgment  of  the  court  upon 
him.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Kinsley,  who  was  in  the  jury  box,  said  he  would 
go  down  to  him :  he  accordingly  went  into  the  dock,  and  in  a  short 
time  informed  the  court  the  prisoner  was  certunly  dying.  By  order 
of  the  court  Mr.  Kinsley  was  sworn. 

Lord  ClonmeL^^'  Are  you  in  any  profession  ?* 

^r,  Kindey, — *  I  am  an  apothecarv.' 

Lord  ClonmeL — '  Can  you  speak  with  certainty  of  the  state  of  the 
prisoner?* 

^r,  Kinsley. — 'lean;  I  think  him  vergine  to  eternity.' 

•^rtf  Clonmel, — *  Do  you  think  him  capable  of  hearing  his  judg- 
ment?' 

Mr,  Kinsley. — '  I  do  not  think  he  can.' 

L(rrd  Clonmel, — <  Then  he  must  be  taken  away :  take  care  that  in 
siding  him  away  no  mischief  be  done.  Let  him  be  remanded  until 
^rther  orders ;  and  I  believe  it  is  as  much  for  his  advantage  as 
for  all  of  vours  to  adjourn.' 

"  The  sheriff  informed  the  court  the  prisoner  was  dead. 

"  Lord  ClonmeL — *  Let  an  inquisition,  and  a  respectable  one,  be 
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held  oa  the  bodj.    Yoa  skKMild  oareibUy  inquire  by  vbat  WMOft  Iw 
died.* 

*'  The  court  then  &4)o^^Q^<^'  ^^^  ^^®  ^o<^y  of  the  deceased  re- 
mained in  the  docic,*  unmoved  from  the  position  in  which  he  had 
expired*  until  the  following  day,  when  an  Inquest  was  held.  A  large 
quantity  of  metallic  poison  waa  found  in  hb  stomach.  The  preoci- 
ing  day,  a  little  before  he  was  brought  up  to  cour^  the  gaoleiv  hav- 
ing visited  his  room,  found  him  with  his  wifej  much  agitated,  and 
vomiting  violently;  he  had  just  taken,  he  said,  some  tea,  which  dis- 
agreed with  him :  so  that  there  remained  no  doubt  that  the  unfbrta- 
ttffte  prisoner,  to  save  himself  and  his  famfly  the  ahame  of  an  igno- 
minious exeoution,  had  anticipated  the  piinishmclit  of  tiie  laws  by 
taking  poison.  The  following  sentences,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
were  found  in  his  pocket.  *  Turn  thee  imto  me,  and  have  mercy 
upon  me,  for  I  am  desolate  and  afflicted.'  <  The  troubles  of  mj 
heart  are  enlarged :  oh,  bring  thou  me  out  of  my  distresses.'  <  Look 
upon  my  affliction  and  my  pain,  and  forgive  me  ail  mt  siaa.*  *  Oh ! 
keep  my  soul  and  deliver  me.  Let  me  not  be  ashameo,  lor  I  pat  my 
trust  in  thee.'  Independent  of  this  awful  scene,  the  trial  of  Jackson 
was  a  memorable  event.  It  was  the  first  trial  for  high  treason  which 
had  occurred  in  that  court  for  upwards  of  a  century.  As  a  matter 
of  legal  and  of  constitutional  interat,  it  established  a  precedent  of  tfa^ 
most  vital  (Englishmen  would  say,  of  the  flaoet  fatal)  importantetoa 
community  having  any  pretensions  to  freedom.  Against  the  autho- 
rity of  Coke,  and  the  reasoning  of  Blackstone,  and  against  the  posi- 
tive reprobation  of  the  principle  by  the  English  legislature,  it  wss 
solemmy  deoided  in  Jackson's  case,  that  in  Ireland  one  witness  was 
sufflcient  to  convict  a  prisoner  upon  a  charse  of  high  treason-^ 
'  That  the  breath  whion  cannot  even  taint  tne  character  of  a  msa 
in  England,  shall  in  Ireland  blow  him  from  the  earth.'  This  deci- 
sion has  ever  since  been  recognised  and  acted  upon,  to  the  admin- 
tion  of  that  class  of  politicians  (and  they  have  abounded  in  Ireland} 
who  contend,  that  in  every  malady  of  the  state,  blood  should  be 
plentifully  drawn ;  and  to  the  honest  indignation  of  men  of  eqnsl 
capacity  and  intM^rity,  who  consider  tnat,  without  reason  or 
necessity,  it  estabushes  an  odious  distinction,  involving  in  it  a 
disdain  of  what  Englishmen  boast  as  a  precious  privilege,  allnrmg 
accusations  upon  the  subject,  and  conferring  security  and  omnipo- 
tence upon  the  informer.** 

With  reference  to  the  Dublin  law  courts,  a  Frencli  writer 
in  1797  observes:  ''Le  nouveau  batiment  que  Ton  appelle 
les  Quatre  ooars  de  justice,  donne  le  plaisir  4  Themis  de  se 
voir  log^e  dans  un  endroit  decent,  ce  qui  dans  tons  les  pap 
de  PEurope  est  assez  rare.  Son  ancienne  r&idence  etait 
vraimeut  quelque  chose  d'^ffrayant,  tant  par  ses  suppots,  que 
par  Tair  lugubre  et  sombre  de  Tantre  dans  lequel  3s  ae 
tenaient." 

*  It  was  B^d  that  when  lord  Clonmel  was  retiring  from  the  bench  to 
his  chamber,  the  sheriff  inquired  how  he  should  act  with  regard  to  the 
dead  body,  his  lordship,  without  pausing  in  his  progress,  replied,  ^^Adi 
$irt  as  IS  utual  in  such  coses.*' 
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Ohrist  chiuch  was  doeely  hemmed  in  on  all  sides :  on  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  tfohn's-lane^  on  the  east  stood  the 
four  courts,  the  entrance  to  which  from  Christ  church-lane  was 
through  a  partly  arched  and  gloomy  passage,  about  nine  feet 
in  hmdth,  styled  ''  Hell/'  which  also  led  to  an  open  space 
about  ninety-eight'  feet  lonff  by  fifty  wide,  before  the  south 
front  of  the  church,  and  tnence  by  a  narrow  passage  into 
I&hamble-street.  This  locality,  on  the  immediate  south  of  the 
cathedral,  appears  to  have  been  originally  bestowed  on  the 
institiition  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Oilla  Comuda,  styled 
''the  wealthy/'  it  subsequently  became  known  as  ''Christ 
church-yard,  and  was  one  of  the  localities  in  which  the  cere- 
moiy  of  proclaiming  war  or  peace  was  officially  performed. 
Its  occupants  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  traders  of  various 
classes,  some  of  whose  copper  tokens  are  still  extant,  and  in 
the  succeeding  century,  among  its  residents  were  William 
Neale,  an  eminent  music-publisher ;  and,  for  a  time,  George 
f  auUuier,  the  afterwards  celebrated  printer.  Here  also  vraa  a 
mneh  frequented  tavern  called  the  "  Cross-kc^s,''  kept  in 
Anne*s  reign  by  Thomas  Byan,  an  old  soldier  who  had  served 
through  the  wars  of  the  Bevolution ;  the  "  Charitable  musical 
society^'  originated  from  the  meetings  held  in  this  tavern  by  a 
number  of  amateurs  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  chronicled  by  a  rhyming  member  of  the  fraternity : — 

**  WbiBD  LondoB  porter  waa  BOt  known  in  town. 
And  Irish  ale  or  beer  went  glibly  down. 
When  wine  waa  twdre  or  thirteen  pence  per  qnart, 
In,  or  without  doora,  to  rerlTe  the  heart, 
With  grapes  in  clnsters  drawn  on  every  post. 
Whose  Jnice  we  purdiased  at  a  moderate  cost, 
And  did  onnelTes  alternately  regale 
Sometimea  with  wine  and  good  October  aleL 
"Twas  in  those  h^ypyi  Halcyon,  merry  days, 
That  old  Tom  Ryan  lir'd  at  the  Cross  Keys. 

Each  Sondav  night  we  got  from  that  old  trooper, 
Good  bain-door  fbwl,  with  sallad  for  oar  sapper, 
Or  some  fine  ribs  of  roasted  tender  beei; 
Which  to  yonng  stomachs  was  a  great  relief; 
With  some  good  eleemosinaEy  cheese, 
And  then  a  pinch  of  snnff  that  made  as  sneeze, 
At  other  timefr>-lf  I  be  not  mistaken-' 

He  treated  ns  with  torkey,  sprouts  and  bacon. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Thns  fiur  went  Tom,  nntU  the  dock  strock  one. 
Then  'twas  agreed  that  we  should  all  be  gone. 
As  we  came  out,  tlie  waiters  were  not  slack, — 
We  had  an  hundred  *  kindly  welcomes'  at  oar  back." 

During  its  latter  years  Christ  churchyard  was  occupied 
ahnost  entirely  by  trunkmakers  and  tov  manufacturers.  Con- 
tiguous to  Christ  churchyard,  and  leading  thence  to  "  Wine- 
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tavern-street/'  stood  a  passage  about  twelve  feet  in  width 
named  ''Christ  church-lane/'  Here  in  the  reign  of  James  11., 
Christopher  Jans  or  I*ans,  published  various  controversial  works 
favor  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion ;  the  comer  bouse  opposite 
the  Tholsel,  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Henry  Saunders, 
bookseller,  and,  for  a  time,  publisher  of  the  Dublin  newspaper 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  of  which  some  account  has  been 
given  in  our  paper  on  Dame-street.  The  opposite  comer  of  this 
hne  in  High-street,  from  its  proximity  to  the  law  courts  and 
other  public  offices,  was  constantly  crowded  with  loungers  of 
various  classes,  whence  it  became  generally  known  as  ''Idler's 
comer.''  The  author  of  a  "  Dissertation  on  fashions,"  published 
at  Dublin  in  1740,  speaking  of  the  petite  midtres  of  that  day, 
tells  us  that — 

*'  Some  like  postilions,  cap  «  pl4. 
At  Idler's  corner  spend  the  day. 
In  riding-order,  tall  of  pride, 
As  if  theyYe  Just  going  to  ilde, 
They  wear  their  boots  for  weeks  together, 
With  caps  of  velret  or  of  leather, 
They  walk  on  Change,  or  go  to  plays. 
Can  drire  a  hackney  coach  or  (aaise ; 
like  Pluetons  upon  the  Strand, 
Till  stew  or  tavern  makes  them  stand. 
Where  they  mnst  stay  to  sap  or  dine, 
And  overset  themselves  with  wine." 

In  Christ  church-lane  were  the  "Fountain  tavern'' 
(1780),  kept  by  Laughlin  Mac  Kege;  the  "liondon 
Coffee  house''  (1741 J ;  "  Joe's  Coffee  house"  (1 762) ;  kept  by 
Arthur  Clarke ;  and  the  "  Four  Courts  Coffee  house"  (1783).  ^ 

In  "  Winetavern- street,"  called  in  old  documents  "  Vicua 
tabernariorum  vini,"  stood  at  a  very  early  period  the  Tholael 
or  Guildhall  of  the  city  which  was  removed  thence  about  the 
year  1310,  as  from  the  manuscript  charter  book  of  the  corpo-  ! 

ration  of  Dublin  we  find  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  i 

fourth  year  of  Edward  II.,  the  provost  and  commonalty  of  ! 

Dublin  granted  to  Bobert  de  Bristol  the  entire  of  their  hold« 
ing  where  the  old  Guildhal  (vetus  Gwyalda)  used  to  stand  in 
the  street  of  the  taverners,  said  holding  lying  in  breadth 
between  the  tenement  formerly  occupied  by  Vincent  Tavemer 
on  the  north,  and  the  stone  house  of  Badulf  de  Willdey. 
With  reference  to  the  name  of  the  street,  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century  notices  the  great  quantities 
of  wine  which  at  that  period  were  imported  into  Ireland; 
prince  John  in  his  charter  to  the  city  of  Dublin  reserved  to 
himself  a  right,  that  *'  out  of  each  ship  that  should  happen  to 
cmoe,  his  officer  might  choose  two  hogsheads  of  wine  ror  his 
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use  for  Ms.,  that  is  to  say^  for  20«.  each  hogshead^  and 
othing  more  unless  at  the  pleasore  of  the  merchant/'  the  same 
prince  in  1185  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Thomas-court  the  toll  of 
ale  and  metheglin  payable  to  him  out  of  the  several  taverns  in 
Dublin.  In  the  account  of  Jean  le  Decer  and  Thomas Colys,  citi* 
sens  of  Dublin,  preserved  on  the  great  Boll  of  the  pipe,  it  appears 
that  among  other  exports  in  1229,  they  supplied  the  King's 
armies  in  Scotland  with  fifty-iive  hogsheads  and  one  pipe  of 
red  wine ;  from  Theobald  le  Botiller*s  account  uf  wines  imported 
into  the  Irish  ports  under  English  jarisdiction  from  1266  to 
1282,  we  find  that  the  sum  received  for  prisage  daring  that 
period  amounted  to  £1,708,  and  the  early  Anglo-Irish  records 
abound  with  entries  of  large  quantities  of  wine  supplied  from 
Ireland  to  England.  In  1565  the  increase  of  taverns  in  Dublin 
caQsedNicholasFitz-Simons,then  mayor,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
that  no  women  or  maids  should  sell  wine,  ale  or  beer,  in  the 
city,  unless  such  as  should  keep  a  sign  at  their  doors,  under  a 
penalty  of  forty  shillings ;  and  the  secretary  to  lord  Mountjoy 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  teUs  us,  that  "  At  Dublyn  and  in 
some  other  cities,  they  have  taverns,  wherein  Spanish  and 
French  wines  are  sola,  but  more  commonly  the  merchants 
sell  them  by  pintes  and  quartes  in  their  owne  cellers/'  and 
he  adds,  that  when  the  native  Irish  *'come  to  any  market 
towne  to  sell  a  cow  or  a  horse,  they  never  returne  home  till 
they  have  drunke  the  price  in  Spanish  wine  (which  ttiey  call 
the  king  of  Spaine's  daughter),  or  in  Irish  Usqueboagh/' 
A  writer  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  left 
us  the  following  notices  of  the  Dublin  taverns  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. : — 

"  But  I  am  nowe  to  speake  of  a  certaine  kind  of  commoditj,  that 
OQtstretcheth  all  that  1  have  hitherto  spoken  of,  and  that  is  the 
Belling  of  ale  in  Duhlin,  a  quotidian  commodity,  that  hath  vent  in 
^▼erT  house  in  the  towne  every  day  in  the  weeke,  at  every  hoore  in 
the  day,  and  in  every  minute  m  the  houre :  There  is  no  merchandise 
so  vendible,  it  is  the  very  marrow  of  the  common  wealth  in  Dublin : 
the  whole  profit  of  the  towne  stands  upon  ale-houses,  and  selling  of 
ale,  but  yet  the  cittizens  a  little  to  dignifie  the  title,  as  they  use  to 
call  every  pedler  a  merchant,  so  they  use  to  call  every  ale-house  a 
t&veme,  whereof  there  are  such  plentie,  that  there  are  whole  streates 
of  tavemes,  and  it  is  as  rare  a  thing,  to  finde  a  house  in  Dubline 
without  a  taverne,  as  to  find  a  taverne  without  a  strumpet.  This 
free  mart  of  ale  selling  in  Dublyne,  is  prohibited  to  none,  out  that  it 
!•  lawful  1  for  every  woman  (be  she  better  or  be  she  worse)  either  to 
Wwe  or  else  to  sell  ale.    The  better  sort,  as  the  aldermen's  wives. 
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and  the  rcet  that  are  of  better  abilitiey  are  those  that  do  brew,  and 
looke  how  many  houBeholders  there  are  in  Dabljney  so  many  ale- 
brewers  there  be  in  the  towne,  for  every  householder's  wife  U  a 
brewer.  And  (whatsoever  she  be  otherwise)  or  let  hir  come  from 
whence  shoe  will,  if  her  credit  will  serve  to  borrowe  a  pan,  and  to 
buy  but  a  measure  of  mault  in  the  market,  she  setts  uppe  brewing 
then  they  have  a  number  of  youns  ydle  huswives,  that  are  both  vsrie 
loathsome,  filthie  and  abhominable,  both  In  life  and  manners,  sad 
these  they  call  taverne  keepers,  the  most  of  them  knowne  harlots ; 
these  doe  take  in  both  ale  and  beere  by  the  barrell  from  those  that 
do  brue,  and  they  sell  it  forthe  affaine  by  the  potte,  after  twoe  pence 
for  a  wine  quart.  And  this  (as  I  take  it)  is  a  principall  cause  ror  the 
tolleration  of  many  enormities ;  for  the  ^aine  that  is  gotten  by  it  mmt 
needes  be  great,  when  they  buy  mault  in  Dublin,  at  haulfe  the  price 
that  it  is  sold  for  at  London,  and  they  sell  their  drinke  in  Dublrn,  at 
double  the  rate  that  they  doe  in  London :  and  this  commoditie  the 
aldermens  wives  and  the  rest  of  the  women  brewers  do  find  so  sweet, 
that  miuster  mayor  and  his  brethren  are  the  willinger  to  winke  at, 
and  to  tolerate  with  those  multitude  of  ale-houses,  that  themselves 
do  even  knowe  to  be  the  very  nurseries  of  drunkennesse,  of  all  manner 
of  idlenesse,  or  whordome,  and  many  other  vile  abominations.  I 
have  hitherto  spoken  but  of  ale>  houses,  that  are  almost  as  maoj  io 
number  as  there  be  dwelling  houses  in  the  towne.  There  be  likeviae 
some  three  or  foure  that  have  set  uppe  brew-houses  for  beere,  whereof 
they  are  accustomed  to  making  two  sorts ;  that  is  to  say :  strong 
beere,  and  ordinarie :  their  ordinarie  beere  they  do  use  to  serve  to 
the  Englishe,  that  are  there  inhabiting  in  Dublyn,  that  doeth  keepe 
servantes  and  families,  and  this  beere  they  do  prize  at  sixe  shillings 
the  barrell,  which,  according  to  their  measure,  amounteth  to  zlvi\j.a. 
the  tunne,  and  in  London  their  iiij.s.  beere,"  that  is  solde  after  the  rate 
of  xxxxiiij.s.  the  tunne,  is  better  beere  by  oddes.  Their  strong  beere 
is  commonly  vented  bv  these  ale-house  queanes,  taverne  keepers,  (as 
they  call  them)  and  this  they  do  take  at  xij.s.  the  Dubline  barrel], 
and  that  is  iust  after  the  rate  of  xvjs.  a  London  barrell,  which 
amounteth  to  iiij.l.xvj  s.  the  tunne,  shameful  for  the  magistrates  of 
the  towne  to  suffer,  considering  the  cheapnesse^of  maulL  Here  is 
now  to  bee  considered,  that  there  is  almost  never  a  householder  in 
Dublin  (whatsoever  trade  he  otherwise  useth)  but  bee  have  a  bliode 
comer  in  his  house  reserved  for  a  taverne,  and  this  (if  hee  have  not  a 
wife  of  his  owne  to  keepe  it)  shall  be  set  out  to  one  of  these  wKnsen 
taverne  keepers,  shee  taketh  in  drinke  both  beere  and  ale,  after  the 
rate  of  xij.s.  the  Dublin  barrell,  she  payeth  moreover  to  the  party  of 
whom  she  hireth  her  taverne,  vj.sh.  out  of  every  barrell  that  she 
uttereth :  if  she  doth  not  get  zj.sh.  more  for  her  selfe,  she  will  never 
be  able  to  keepe  herself  honest,  so  that  here  is  xxiiij.s.  made  out  of 
every  barrell  of  beere,  which  commeth  just  to  ix.li.xii.s.  a  tunne. 
How  shameful  a  thing  to  be  suffered  in  a  wel  governed  citty,  let  wise 
men  iudge,  for  with  those  that  be  called  honest,  I  will  not  meddle. 
I  have  been  so  long  amongst  these  filthy  ale  houses,  that  mv  bead 
beginnes  to  grow  idle,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  the  very  remembraafe 
of  that  hogges  wash  which  they  use  to  sell  for  ij.d.  the  wine  quart,  is 
able  to  distemper  any  man's  brain es,  and  as  it  is  neither  good  nor 
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wholesome^  so  it  is  nniit  for  any  nans  drinking^  but  for  common 
dnmkmb ;  but  I  wil  here  lecre  my  womon  t&veme  keepers  to  maister 
maior  of  the  Bull  ringe*  to  looke  unto."  • 

The  taverns,  however^  continuecl  to  iacreape  in  the  dtj, 
and  in  the  re^  of  GhulesII.  thers  were  1180  ale-houses 
and  ninety-one  public  brew-houses  in  Dublin^  when  its  entire 
population  was  estimated  at  four  thousand  families. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Winetavern-street  a  gate  styled  the 
''Winetavem  gate''  was  ereoied  by  the  citizens  in  131dy 
when  Edward  Brace  was  approaching  DubUn ;  subsequent  to 
that  period  but  few  notices  of  the  locality  occur  until  the  year 
1597,  when  the  occurrence  recorded  as  follows  by  the  native 
annahsts,  took  plaoe : — 

''One  hundred  and  forty-four  barrels  of  powder  were  sent 
by  the  qaeen  to  the  town  of  the  ford  of  hurdles  (Dublin) 
to  her  people,  in  the  month  of  March.  When  the  powder 
was  landed,  it  was  drawn  to  Wine-street  (co  ri}^P  ^V  noi)A),  and 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  a  spark  of  fire  got  into 
the  powder ;  but  from  whence  that  spark  proceeded,  whether  from 
the  oea?ens  or  from  the  earth  beneath,  is  not  known  ;  howbeit,  the 
barrels  burst  into  one  blazing  flame  and  rapid  confla|pration  (on  the 
13th  of  March),  which  raised  into  the  air,  from  theur  solid  founda- 
tions and  supporting  posts,  the  stone  mansions  and  wooden  houses  of 
the  street,  so  that  the  long  beam,  the  enormous  stone,  and  the  man 
in  his  corporal  shape,  were  sent  whirling  into  the  air  over  the  town 
by  the  explosion  of  this  powerful  powder ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate,  reckon,  or  describe  the  number  of  honourable  persons, 
of  tradesmen  of  every  class,  of  women  and  maidens,  and  of  the  sons 
of  gentlemen,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  Erin  to  be  edu- 
cated in  the  city,  that  were  destroyed.  The  quantity  of  gold,  silver, 
or  worldly  property,  that  was  destroyed,  was  no  cause  of  lamentation, 
compared  to  the  number  of  people  who  were  injured  and  killed  by 
that  explosion.  It  was  not  Wine-street  alone  that  was  destroyed  on 
this  occasion,  hut  the  next  quarter  of  the  town  to  it." 

Among  the  patent  rolls  of  James  I.  we  find  a  grant  in 
1610  to  lady  Delvin  of  a  house  called  the  "  Prancke  house/' 
in  Wine-tavern- street,  near  Christ  church,  to  the  norths  with 
all  the  cellars^  back-sides,  &c.,  parcel  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  rent  7s.  6d. ;  and  in  this 
strcNst,  in  the  same  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  family  of  Dillon,  viscounts  of  Costello  Gallen.  At  a  place 
in  Wine-tavern  street  called  the  "  Magazine/'  a  society  of  Dis- 
senters^  formed  by  the  rev.  Edward  Baynes,  used  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.   This  congregation,  which 

*  For  aa  account  of  this  officer,  see  the  historic  notices  of  the  mayors  of 
Dublin,  Ibisb  Quabtxblt  Rsvibw,  Vol.  II.  300. 
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removed  to  Gook*8treet  in  1673,  compreliended  many  penoni 
of  rank  and  fortune,  among  whom  was  sir  John  Clotworthy, 
afterwards  lord  Massereene,  ladj  Chichester,  afterwards 
countess  of  Donegal,  and  lady  Cole,  of  the  Enniskillen  family. 
The  office  of  the  prothonotary  of  the  Common  pleas  was 
kept  in  Winetavern  street,  its  removal  from  which  was  re- 
commended by  the  lords  committee  in  1739,  who  reported 
that  '^  an  old  cage- work  house,  then  an  ale  house,  joined  it  on 
one  side,  and  the  beams  of  the  house  on  the  other  were  lodged 
in  the  walls  of  the  office.  At  the  back,  there  was  a  yard  of 
about  ten  feet  square,  entirely  surrounded  with  houses :  in  any 
of  which,  or  in  the  office  itself,  if  a  fire  should  break  out,  it 
would  have  been  scarce  possible  to  use  any  proper  means  to 
preserve  either  houses  or  records/'  On  the  east  side  of 
Winetavern*8treet,  nearly  opposite  to  Cook-street,  stood  a 
large  house  elegantly  built,  and  bearing  on  the  front  an 
escutcheon  containing  a  coat  of  arms,  on  one  side  of  which, 
on  a  tablet,  were  inserted  the  letters  B.  M. ;  another  tablet  on 
the  opposite  side  containing  the  date  1641.  This  house,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  known  as 
the  *'Pyed  horse,'*  is  described  in  1703  as  "a  brick  house 
strong  and  well  contrived,  having  of  the  first  floor  a  kitchen 
and  another  room,  on  the  second  two  rooms,  and  on  the  third 
two  rooms,  being  a  well  frequented  inn,  the  sign  of  the  Pied 
horse ;  two  back  houses,  two  stories  and  a  half  high,  strong 
and  in  good  repair,  with  stables,  coach-house,  &c.;  30  feet 
6  inches  in  front,  61  feet  in  rere,  and  165  feet  in  depth- 
yearly  value  £  100.''  In  the  year  1760  the  front  of  this  hooae 
was  rebuilt,  and  its  rere,  called  '^Pyed  horse  yard,"ur  ''Brassil's 
court,"  was  converted  into  a  tennis  court,  kept  by  one  Hoey,  and 
frequented  by  some  of  the  most  nefarious  characters  in  the 
city,  who  used  to  resort  there  to  play  at  ball  on  Sundays.  This 
establishment,  the  name  of  which  was  subsequentlv  corrupted 
from  "  Pyed  horse  yard"  to  "  White  horse  yard,  has  been 
recently  occupied  by  the  paving  department  of  the  Dahlia 
corporation.  A  newspaper  called  the  ''Flying  post,"  was 
published  in  1706  by  Francis  Dickson  at  the  '' Four  courts' 
coffee  house  in  Winetavem-street ;"  and  we  also  find 
here  the  "Bear  tavern"  (1725);  and  the  ''Black  Lyon" 
(1735),  at  which  a  Masonic  lodge  assembled  on  every  Wed* 
nesday.  One  of  Bobert  Emmet's  depfits  was  located  in  Wioe- 
tavem-street,  the  appearance  of  which  has  been  completely 
changed  by  the  removal  in  the  present  century  of  the  entire 
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of  the  western  side  of  the  street,  together  with  the  other  alter- 
ations in  its  sonthem  extremity,  noticed  hereafter. 

Skinners^roWj  styled  in  old  documents  '^Yicas  pellipar 
rioram^'  or  the  street  of  the  carriers,  was,  as  its  name  denotes, 
the  locality  chiefly  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by  those  citi- 
zens who  traded  in  hides  and  leather,  large  quantities  of 
which  were  shipped  from  Dublin  to  the  Continent  previous  to 
the  Anglo-Norroan  descent,  and  the  exportation  of  those 
articles  continued  for  many  centuries  to  form  one  of  the 
staple  branches  of  Irish  commerce.  The  annalists  record 
that  in  1284,  Skinuers'-row  was  burnt  by  certain  Scotch- 
men, in  retaliation  for  some  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by 
the  citizens;  and  among  the  deeds  of  the  priory  of  All-hallows 
is  preserved  a  lease  made  in  the  year  1855  of  a  house 
with  all  its  appurtenances  in  "  vico  pelliparii,"  at  the  annual 
rent  of  fourteen  shillings. 

Skinners*-row  originally  extended  from  the  Pillory,  at  the 

function  of  Eishamble-street  and  Werburgh-street,  to  the 
Dhnlsel  or  city  hall  at  the  comer  of  Nicholas-street.  The 
latter  building  appears  to  have  been  erected  early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  as  from  the  MS.  charter  book  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  we  find  that  in  1311  Thomas  de  Coventre 
granted  to  Bobert  Burnel  six  shops  with  their  appendages, 
under  the  new  Tholsel  in  the  high  street,  which  shops  lie  in 
breadth  between  the  said  Tholsel  on  the  eastern  side  and  the 
high  way  on  the  western  side ;  and  extend  in  length  from 
the  aforesaid  Tholsel  in  the  front  to  the  cemetery  of  Saint 
Nicholas  in  the  rere.  A  writer  in  the  sixteenth  century 
describes  the  Tholsel  as  built  of  cut  stone,  and  from  the  following 
entry  in  old  Anglo-Irish  annalist,  it  would  appear  that  the  judges 
occasionally  sat  there  at  an  early  period : 

"  A.D.  1328,  David  CyTothm,  a  stout  marauder,  an  enemy 
to  the  King,  a  burner  of  churches,  and  a  destroyer  of  the 
people,  was  led  from  the  castle  of  Dublin  to  the  Tholsel  of 
the  city  before  Nicholas  FastoU  and  Elias  Ashbourne,  justices 
of  the  Kiug^s  bench,  who  there  gave  sentence  that  he  should 
be  drawn  at  the  tails  of  horses  through  the  middle  of  the  city 
as  far  as  the  gallows,  and  afterwards  hung  upon  a  gibbet, 
which  was  performed  accordingly.'* 

In  ancient  records  the  TboUel  is  variously  styled  '^Theolo- 
nium,''  **  Tolcetum,''  or  "  Le  Tholsey  /'  and  among  the  patent 
rolls  of  Sichard  II.  we  find  a  grant  to  Gerard  Van 
Raes    of     the     office     of    keeper    of     the    Tholsel,    or 
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gaoler  to  the  king^  in  the  ..itj  of  Dublin;  granting 
him  also  both  the  upper  and  lower  gaol  in  the  aforesaid  Thol* 
sel.  The  meetings  of  the  citizens  were  held  generally 
in  the  Tholsel^  at  which  a  public  clock  was  set  up  in  1560^  and 
we  are  told  that 

<'  In  Easter  holidaTs,  1590,  Adam  Loftus>  lord  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  with  others  of  the  clervy» 
met  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city,  at  the 
Tholsel,  where  he  made  a  speech  to  them ;  setting  forth,  how  ad- 
vantageous it  would  be  to  have  a  nursery  of  learning  founded  here ; 
and  how  kindly  her  majesty  would  take  it,  if  they  woidd  bestow  thit 
old  decayed  monastery  of  All-hallows  (which  her  father.  King  Henry 
the  eighth  had,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  given  them)  for  the 
erecting  such  a  structure;  whereupon  the  major,  aldermen,  snd 
commons,  unanimously  granted  his  request.  Within  a  week  afteri 
Henry  Usher,  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  went  over  into  England  to  the 
queen,  to  procure  a  licence  for  the  said  foundation ;  which  bdng 
obtained,  the  archbishop  went  a  second  time  to  the  Tholsel,  and  re- 
turned them  thanks,  not  only  f^om  the  clergy,  but  also  from  her 
majesty,  whose  letter  he  shewed  them  for  their  satisfaction." 

At  their  midsummer  assembly  inI611,  the  Corporation  de- 
termined that  £100  paid  by  John  Fagan,  of  Feltrim,  to  ob* 
tain  his  discharge  from  the  office  of  sheriff,  should  be  allocated 
for  the  "  making  of  a  substantial  platform,  covered  with  lead, 
over  the  Tholsel,  which,  adds  the  record,  is  to  be  done  forth- 
with, in  respect  the  roof  and  walls  thereof  are  much  ruinated 
and  decayed/'  In  the  succeeding  year,  1612,  when  the  dis- 
putes ran  high  between  the  Roman  Catholic  or  ''  Becusant" 
party  of  the  citizens  and  the  Protestants  and  English  colonist^ 
a  writ  was  directed  to  the  mayor,  sir  James  Carrol,  and  to  the 
sheriffs,  for  the  election  of  members  for  the  city ;  the  mayor 
being  absent  from  town,  the  sheriffs,  with  certain  aldermen  and 
citizens^  repaired  to  the  Tholsel,  and  there  elected  Frands 
Taylor  and  Thomas  Allen,  two  eminent  Soman  Catholic  alder- 
men, to  represent  the  city  in  parliament : — 

"  But  this  election  was  judged  to  be  done  by  an  indirect  oonne, 
and,  therefore,  the  mayor  intended  the  next  morning  to  make  another 
election  in  his  own  presence,  wherein  the  voices  of  the  citixeDS  aad 
town  dwellers,  as  well  English  as  Irish,  should  be  allowed :  so  there 
assembled  to  the  Tholsel  ute  next  morning  all  the  whole  city,  as  well 
English  as  Irish.  But  those  of  the  recusant  faction  would  not  suffer 
any  finglishman,  or  any  other  to  speak,  but  such  as  they  knew  to  be 
recusants ;  whereupon  was  raised  m  the  Tholsel  a  great  tumult  and 
mutiny,  and  the  people  recusants  being  the  greatest  number,  ooiGkly 
thrust  all  the  Englishmen  with  violence  out  of  the  door.     And  there 
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wu  one  NichoUa  Stephens,  a  merchant  of  the  oitv,  that  would  ha?e 
rung  the  alarum  with  the  Tholsel  bell,  if  he  could  have  found  the 
kej :  and  others  offered  to  lay  hands  upon  the  king's  sword,  that  was 
before  the  major  ;  but  the  mayor  in  this  hurly  burly  took  the  sword 
in  his  own  hand,  and  went  unto  the  lord  deputy  to  complain :  and  so 
there  was  no  other  election  made  that  day.  Now  the  lord  deputy 
gave  a  most  heavy  check  to  the  two  sheriffs  of  the  city,  for  chusing 
the  bvpmses  before  the  mayor  eame  home  ;  also  he  committed  the 
said  Nicholas  Stephens  to  the  castle  of  Dublin." 

Sir  James  Carroll,  here  referred  to,  was  of  the  old  tribe  ctf 
m  Ceardiuill,  lords  of  Ely  O'CarroU  in  Tipperary.  He  held 
the  office  of  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1612, 1617,  and  1634 ;  on 
the  28th  of  November  in  the  latter  year  he  presented  the 
viacount  Wentworth  with  the  following  docoments  which  are 
MOW  published  for  the  first  time  : — 

"  Proposicions  concerning  the  keeping  of  the  streetes  of  the  cittie 
of  Dublin  cleane,  and  for  ordering  and  settling  of  the  multitude  of 
begvers  in  and  neere  the  cittie,  and  for  reforming  and  correcting 
sundry  other  sorts  of  disordered  persons,  humblv  presented  by  sr 
James  Carroll,  knight,  maior  of  the  said  citty,  to  toe  right  noble  the 
io  depntie,  Tist : 

I"  Gonceming  the  keeping  of  the  streetes  cleane. 

'*  The  office  of  ticavenger  and  raker  of  the  said  cittie  wthin  the  walles 
was  granted  to  one  Katherin  Strong  in  her  widowhood  about  10  or  15 
yeares  since,  who  is  now  wife  to  one  Thomas  White,  merchant,  but  yet 
she  holdeth  the  place  in  her  owne  possession,  not  suffering  her  husband 
to  meddle  with  it  or  partake  of  the  benefit,  and  the  graunt  is  but 
during  her  good  behaviour,  and  on  condicion  to  keepe  the  streetes 
cleane.  Now  it  is  obiected  against  her  that  her  graunt  is  voide  in 
lawe,  for  it  could  not  be  graunted  but  by  the  graunde  counsell  and 
assembly  of  the  cittie,  and  it  was  graunted  only  by  the  maior  and 
aldermen  who  had  no  power  to  do  it.  That  though  her  graunt  was 
▼Old  in  lawe,  yet  she  hath  been  permitted  to  enioye  the  same  this  10 
or  14  yeares  wth  the  profitte  thereof,  and  hath  made  contynual  for- 
feiture thereof  by  breaking  the  condicion  of  her  graunt,  for  the 
streetes  in  most  parts  have  been  contvnually  fowie  and  never  kept 
cleane  by  her,  insomuch  as  there  are  divers  partes  of  the  citty  where 
she  never  came  at  to  cleanse  them,  som  not  in  a  yeare,  half  a  yeare,  or 
three  months  together,  and  resp|)ectes  not  any  but  where  yor  Ip 
of  state  go^to  church,  or  the  maior  doth  usually  go.  She  had  but 
onely  the  toll  of  the  market  graunted  to  her,  and  yet  she  doth  con- 
tynually  extort  on  pore  people  coming  to  the  market  with  butter,  egges, 
cheese,  wol,  fish,  chickens,  rotes,  ^ibbadges,  and  almost  all  thinges 
that  come  to  the  market  from  whom  she  takes  what  she  pleaseth,  and 
^poseth  the  country  people  ordinarily  on  a  boke  that  she  carrieth 
^ut  her  to  assure  them  of  sellers  for  the  goods  wch  they  brin^, 
that  she  may  get  the  greater  toll  and  custome  from  them.  Shee  is 
so  much  tma^ed  to  profitt  as  die  will  never  find  sufficient  cariag  to 
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tftke  AWj  the  dong^  for  vheii  six  cartes  are  few  enough  to  take 
away  the  dung  of  the  cittie  every  weeke  to  keepe  it  cleane,  she  did 
and  will  maintaine  but  two,  wch  can  scarce  kepe  the  way  from  the 
cattle  to  the  church  cleane>  or  that  from  the  maior's  house  to  the 
church,  neglecting  all  the  rest  of  the  cittie^  wch  she  cleanes  but 
sparingly  and  very  seldom ;  neither  hath  she  anr  way  amended  sinoe 
your  lordship  gave  the  last  charge  to  her  on  Tuesoay  the  zith  date 
of  this  instant,  November,  at  the  counsel  table,  nor  made  her 
answer  to  my  charge  on  Tuesday  last,  as  yr  Ip  appointed  the  attar* 
ney  to  cause  her  to  do  who  then  pleaded  for  her,  the  fouleness  of 
the  streetes  has  beene  and  still  is  so  offensive  to  the  state,  and  to 
all  manner  of  people,  and  to  the  cittizens  aforesaid,  as  the  cittj 
hath  used  all  their  powers  and  meanes  either  to  reforme  her  or 
avoyd  her  ffraunt,  but  could  never  yet  prevail  against  her,  for  they 
have  caused  many  indictments  to  be  found  against  her  in  the  kings 
bench,  where  they  yet  remain,  and  a  great  number  now  in  the 
Tholsell,  wch  were  removed  into  the  kinge's  bench  by  certiorari,  tad 
there  lye  dormant ;  and  in  that  and  all  other  courses  that  they  have 
taken  against  her  they  have  bene  so  crossed  by  her  working  as  they 
could  work  no  good  against  her ;  so  that  the  more  that  she  was  foH 
lowed  the  worse  she  gprew,  and  kept  the  streetes  the  fowler ;  and  there- 
fore if  your  lordship  do  not  act  upon  your  power  for  the  ayd  of  the 
cittie,  they  are  hopeless  to  reforme  her,  or  content  your'lordBhip 
and  the  state  in  keeping  the  cittie  cleane,  who  will  otherwise  under- 
take to  kepe  it  as  cleane  as  any  cittie  in  England,  if  they  may  have 
but  the  benefit  of  the  law  to  remove  her,  till  when  the  maior  and 
cittizens  do  humbly  pray  to  be  excused  for  the  foulness  of  the 
streetes^  and  that  the  guilty  therein  may  only  suffer." 

"  How  to  reform  the  beggers  and  other  disordered  persons  in  the 
cittie  of  Dublin  and  the  Liberties  of  St.  Patrick,  and  other  partes 
adjoyning  or  neere  the  cittie,  vizt : 

*'  Albeit  your  lordship  and  the  state  have  been  honourably  pleased 
by  a  public  act  of  state  in  print  to  laie  down  orders  for  the  reforminff 
of  the  beggers  in  general!,  and  reducing  them  to  a  certainetie,  and 
to  confine  them  to  the  general  parishes,  where  they  were  born,  and 
imposed  the  execucion  thereof  to  the  officers  of  the  cittie,  who  have 
never  yet  performed  the  same,  neither  can  it  be  expected  from  them, 
the  charg  thereof  being  alwaies  comitted  to  the  trust  of  the  constables, 
wardens  of  the  cittie  gates,  and  beadles  of  the  poore,  who  neithsr 
cann  nor  will  discharge  that  trust,  for  such  of  the  constables 
(which  are  but  few)  as  would  do  it  faithfully,  for  want  of  strength 
are  often  repulsed  and  beaten  awav  by  the  offenders,  others  of  them 
are  negligent  and  careless,  and  the  rest  make  it  a  matter  of  con- 
science to  meddle  with  the  poore,  and  will  rather  relieve  and  saeoor 
them  than  to  apprehend  or  punish  them ;  and  there  are  genenUie 
but  pore  tradesmen  that  will  seldom  spare  any  time  from  their  trades 
to  do  that  service ;  and  the  wardens  are  of  the  same  oondicioos ; 
and  as  for  the  beadles  of  the  beggers  they  are  so  pore  as  to  take  r^ 
wards  of  the  beggers  not  to  beate  them,  some  of  tiiem  being  msle- 
factors  themselves^  as  1  have  found  by  experience^  and  have  made  to 
be  reformed.      In  reformacion  whereof  it  is  expedient  that  some 
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particular  order  be  taken  that  a  generall  search  be  made  for  finding 
oat  of  aU  cotts  builded  b?  beggers  and  other  malefactors  in  the  cittie 
commons  and  in  the  liberties  of  St.  Patrick,  and  other  partes 
adjoining^  where  many  such  persons  are  harbored,  that  they  may  be 
presently  pulled  downe,  and  the  persons  reformed  according  to  the 
act  of  state,  for  if  there  be  not  a  generall  reformacion  as  well  of 
those  liberties  and  partes  adjoining  as  of  the  cittie,  the  labour  of 
purvinff  the  cittie  alone  will  be  lost,  while  it  is  subject  to  the  un- 
doubted infecion  of  the  rest  adjoining ;  and  the  beggers,  hucksters, 
or  forestallers  of  the  market,  and  beggerly  drink  sellers,  with  their 
pore  and  bastardly  children,  will  so  abound  and  encrease  as  they  will 
tar  ezceede  the  number  of  contr^^  bcsgers  that  daily  frequent  the 
cittie,  and  go  far  beyond  the  abilitie  of  the  cittie  to  maintaine  them, 
and  proYC  very  dangerous  for  breeding  and  encreasing  of  sicknesses  and 
diaeaaes,  and  of  much  thefts  and  murders  in  and  about  the  cittie  if  by  a 
strong  hand  they  be  not  suddenly  suppressed.  The  best  and  most  conye- 
nient  manner  to  provide  for  these  inconveniences,  as  I  conceive,  is  to 
presently  establish  a  Marshall,  with  ten  able  and  well  qualified  men 
armed,  that  may  be  authorized  to  put  the  former  proposicion  in 
execucion  in  all  places  within  the  cittie,  and  three  miles  from  the 
cittie  every  waie,  to  be  commanded  by  the  maior  and  to  yield  to  him 
accompt  of  their  proceedinge,  and  to  the  state,  when  they  shall  be 
required,  with  such  others  directions  as  shall  be  given  them  upon 
settling  of  that  office,  and  may  have  powre  to  command  the  assis- 
tance of  any  of  the  ii^abitants  where  they  shall  have  occasion  upon 
the  service ;  and  they  must  be  such  men  as  must  make  this  work 
theire  whole  emploiement,  that  they  may  at  all  times  attend  to  it. 
And  to  encorag  and  enable  them  to  attend  this  service  it  is  fitt  that 
they  be  allowed  competent  monies  to  maintaine  them,  whiche  the 
cittie  is  not  well  able  to  take  upon  them  in  regard  of  many  other 
charges  dailie  coming  upon  them ;  and  therefore  it  is  humbly  de- 
sired that  your  lordsbap  will  be  pleased  to  give  allowance  of  a  sol- 
dier's pay  out  of  a  company,  or  so  manie  soldiers  out  of  severall 
companies  as  may  serve  in  that  charge,  and  the  cittie  may  be  drawn 
to  add  somewhat  more  to  their  enterteiffnement  for  their  better  con- 
tent. And  this  being  once  well  estabfished,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  it  will  work  a  gpreat  reformacion  of  the  said  inconveniences,  and 
many  others  that  are  herein  omitted,  which  is  humbly  left  to  yor 
honble  grave  consideracion." 

On  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  of  1641,  the 
Poritanic  lords  justices,  desirous  of  proroguing  parliament, 
objected  to  its  meeting  within  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  the  two 
houses,  however^  having  assembled,  Patrick  Darcy,  an  emi- 
nent Aoman  Catholic  lawyer,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
commons,  "  gave  his  opinion  that  either  the  Four  courts,  or 
St.  Patrick's  church,  was  a  proper  place  for  meeting ;  but  the 
convocation  room  in  the  latt^,  he  conceived  to  be  a  better 
place;  and  tfr.  Nicholas  Plnnkett  said,  that  as  the  lords 
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JDstices  did  not  think  fit  to  continue  parliament,  that  he  wished 

the  lords  would  appoint  a  proper  place/'    On  the  11th  of  the 

following  January,  the  parliament  assembled  at  the  Thobel, 

where  it  continued  to  meet  till    1648.      Their   committees 

met  there  occasionally  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  but 

the  building  having  faUen  to  decay,  a  new  Tholsel,  of  which 

we  have  the  following  description,  was  erected  by  the  city  in 

1683  :— 

«  The  Tholsel  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Skinner'8-row, 
presenting  its  principal  front  to  that  street^  and  another  to  St. 
Nicholas -street,  whicn  are  both  narrow  and  inconvenient;  to  the 
eastward  it  joined  the  adjacent  houses ;  while  on  the  south,  a  yvd 
only  a  few  feet  in  breadth  formed  a  partial  separation  between  it  and 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  :  the  form  is  nearly  a  square,  beii^62 
feet  in  front,  by  68  in  depth,  two  stories  high,  built  of  hewn  stone, 
and  supported  on  arches  to  the  north  and  west,  which  were  not  des- 
titute of  elegance :  in  the  centre  of  the  principal  front  two  masdre 
columns  of  the  Tuscan  order  supported  a  vestioule  of  a  very  robnst 
appearance,  but  in  a  stvle  bold  and  singular ;  over  this  vestibuief 
which  was  decorated  with  the  city  arms,  was  a  window  with  niches 
on  either  side,  in  which  stood  the  statues  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose 
reign  this  pile  was  erected,  and  of  hb  brother,  James,  duke  of  Tork, 
afterwards  the  bigoted  and  unfortunate  James  II.;  and  over  these 
the  royal  arms,  supported  by  scrolls,  formed  a  kind  of  angular  pedi- 
ment :  the  statues,  which  are  in  the  costume  of  the  day,  in  robes 
and  great  periwies,  stand  at  present  in  the  side  aisle  of  Christ 
church  ;  they  are  m  good  preservation,  and,  together  with  the  other 
ornaments  of  this  building,  have  been  considered  by  some  as  in  s 
masterly  style.  A  spacious  open  hall,  decorated  with  four  msssiTe 
columns  similar  to  those  of  the  vestibule,  and  supporting  the  floor  of 
the  upper  story,  comprehended  the  entire  of  the  ground  floor,  with 
the  exception  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  stair-case  ;  and  its 
south-eastern  angle,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Recorder's 
court :  in  this  court  delinquents  were  tried  in  the  presence  of  the 
lord  mayor  even  for  capital  offences,  murder  and  treason  excepted; 
and  here,  by  the  civil  bill  act,  all  debts  where  the  sum  litigated  did  pot 
exceed  £20^  were  determinable  in  a  summary  way,  and  at  a  triffing 
expence.  On  the  upper  floor,  and  in  apartments  appropriated  to 
the  purpose,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  commons  and  sheriffii  nsed 
to  meet  to  transact  city  business ;  and  the  spaicoos  room,  above 
sixty  feet  in  length,  which  occupied  the  western  front  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  Guildhall  of  Dublin,  as  here  the  merchants  used  to 
assemble  before  the  erection  of  the  Boval  Exchange  on  Cork- 
hiU/- 

The  Exchange  of  DubUn,  as  noticed  in  a  former  paper, 
vas  originally  located  in  Cork  honse,  whence  in  1683  it  vas 

*  For  an  account  of  the  origin  and  erection  of  the  Bojal  Exchange  on 
Cork  hill,  see  the  Ibish  Quabtbrlt  Rxvibw,  Vol.  II.  p.  337. 
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traDAferred  to  the  Tholsel^  wherei  after  the  year  1780,  the 
great  bell  was  rang  daily  for  seven  minutes  before  twelve,  at 
which  time  the  Exchange  began^  and  business  continued  until 
about  five  minutes  before  two,  when  the  porter  rang  a 
small  bell,  which  was  the  signal  for  closing  the  gates.  "  I 
asked/'  says  a  traveller  in  1697,  ''whether  there  was  not 
some  eminence  in  the  city,  from  whence  I  might  survey  it, 
and  was  told  that  from  the  top  of  the  Tholsel  the  whole  city 
might  be  seen.  So  we  went  to  the  Tholsel,  where  we  ascend- 
ed about  half  a  score  stairs  from  the  street,  which  brought  us 
into  a  spacious  room,  supported  by  great  pillars,  and  flagged 
(as  they  term  it  here)  with  free-stone,  with  open  balustrades 
on  each  side  towards  the  street ;  its  figure  is  rather  an  oblong 
than  a  square.  This  is  the  place  they  call  'the  Change/ 
where  the  merchants  meet  every  day,  as  in  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change in  London.  In  a  corner  at  the  south-east  part,  is  a 
court  of  judicature,  where  they  keep  their  public  sessions  for 
the  city.     Having  viewed  the  lower  part,  we  went  up  a  large 

i)air  of  stairs  into  a  public  room,  which  had  a  large  balcony 
ooking  into  Skinner-row;  and  from  this  balcony  I  spoke 
with  my  friend  Mr.  George  Larkin,  who  was  then  at  Mr. 
Bay's  printing  house,  over  against  it. — I  went  up  with  my 
friends  to  the  Tholsel,  and  there  had  a  view  of  the  whole  city. 

The  largest  and  richest  apartment  in  the  building  was  that 
on  the  east  side,  in  which  the  city  feasts  were  usually  held. 
Of  a  banquet  given  here  in  November,  1691,  to  general 
GUnkle,  we  have  the  following  contemporary  notice : — 

"  Upon  Wednesday  last  the  city  made  a  rreat  entertainment  at 
the  Tholsel  to  his  excellency  the  general ;  which  the  right  honour- 
able the  lords  justices  honoured  with  their  presence,  to  which  also 
the  nobility  and  g^eat  officers  of  the  army  were  invited,  which  con- 
cluded with  a  ball  and  most  excellent  fire- works.  In  the  room 
where  the  general  was  entertained  the  ensueing  chronicon  was  deci- 
phered in  Rold  and  silver  characters  upon  a  tablet,  adorned  with 
wreaths  of  laurel,  the  numerical  letters  whereof  makeup  1691,  a 
yeare  which  the  general,  by  his  great  courage  and  conduct,  nas  made 
so  memorable  and  fortunate  to  this  kingdom. 

Chronicon : 

Fort  V  nat  V  s  oInkLe 

Ter.  I  o !     VI V  at 

stren  V  V  s  h  I  hern  I  sr  D  ebe  L  L  ator 

Tr  I  V  M  phet. 

Res  magna  est,  quod  per  te,  sit  devictus  JJibemus. 
Si  nunc  evertas  Liha,  Major  eriU 

D  D  C  R. 
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Another  of  the  city  entertainments  in  1708  is  described  as 
follows : — 

**  The  lord  mayor«  sheriffs,  commons  and  citizens,  of  Dublin, 
haying  in  their  late  assembly  resolved  to  entertain  his  grace  the 
doke  of  Ormond  in  the  most  respectful  and  distinguishing  manner, 
in  regard  as  well  to  his  person  and  character  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
this  kingdom,  as  to  the  many  si^al  favours  this  city  has  recdved 
from  his  grace's  ancestors ;  accordmgly,  on  the  12th  of  August,  the 
several  corporations,  or  city  companies,  marched  from  their  respec- 
tive halls  to  Ozmantown-green,  well  armed  and  equipped,  where  they 
paraded,  and  from  thence  they  went  in  good  order  through  the  city  to 
St.  Stephen's-green,  being  led  by  the  sheriffs  on  horseback :  etch 
company  had  several  pageants  representing  their  trades.     The  lord 
mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  were  seated  in  their  scarlet  gowns 
at  the  Tholsell,  where  the  officers  of  each  company  saluted  the  lord 
mayor  as  they  proceeded,  and  in  like  manner  paid  their  respects  to 
his  grace,  who  did  the  city  the  honour  to  view  the  several  companies^ 
from  the  earl  of  Abercome's  house  in  Tork-street,  where  he  was 
attended  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  several  of  the  nobility  and 
ffentry.     The  twenty-four  corporations  having  taken  their  stations 
m  St.  Stephen*s-green,  were  followed  thither  by  the  lord  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen,  in  their  formalities,  being  attended  with  a 
company  of  city  granadiers :  about  one  of  the  clock  my  lord  lieu- 
tenant went  to  the  green,  and  at  his  entrance  was  received  by  the 
sheriffs  uncovered,  on  horseback,  who  rode  on  each  side  of  his 
coach,  and  conducted  his  grace  to  the  guild  of  merchants,  wh^v  he 
alighted,  and  was  received  oy  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  alder- 
men.  His  grace  received  each  company,  the  whole  body  being  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  and  afterwards  retired  into  the  lord  mayor's  teat, 
wnere  he  was  entertained  for  an  hour,  during  which  time  each  com- 
pany fired  thrice,  and  from  thence  returned  to  the  castle.    Aboat 
three  of  the  clock  the  sheriffs  conducted  his  grace  to  the  Tholsell, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen ; 
the  lord  mayor  surrenaered  the  sword  to  his  ffrace,  which  he  wu 
pleased  to  return  to  his  lordship,  who  carried  the  same  before  bin 
through  a  guard  of  militia  granadiers  to  the  apartment  apMunted 
for  his  grace's  reception,  the  stewards,  viz.  alderman  John  Eccles, 
alderman  James  Barlow,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton,  Mr.  Henry  Gleggi 
Mr.  Thomas  Kilpatrick,  and  Mr.  Luke  Bourne,  with  their  staves, 
walking  before  them  ;  ^e  kettle-drums  beating,  and  the  trumpets 
soundinff.    Her  grace  the  dutchess  of  Ormond  soon  after  came  to 
the  Tholsell,  attended  by  the  lady  mayoress,  and  several  ladies  of 
quality,  and  the  aldermen's  wives,  where  she  was  received  by  the  lord 
mayor.     Several  tables  were  plentifully  covered  in  the  state  roomi 
and  in  the  g^ldhall ;  my  lord  lieutenant  and  dutchess  were  conduct* 
ed  to  the  former,  being  attended  by  the  lord  primate,  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  most  of  the  nobility,  ladies  of  quality,  jud^,  officers  sad 
gentry  then  in  town.     The  entertainment  was  splendid,  and  in  great 
order.     The  duke  was  served  at  table  by  the  sberifis,  her  grace  br 
the  lord  mayor's  son,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  by  members  of  the 
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common  coiincil.  Wlule  the  dinner  lasted  their  graces  were  enter  • 
taioed  with  vocal  and  infltmmental  miuic.  Dinner  concluded  with 
her  majesty's  health,  at  which  their  graces  and  all  the  company  stood 
up ;  his  royal  highness*s  health  was  also  drank^  the  drums  beating 
and  trumpets  sounding  at  both.  Their  graces  retired  afterwards  to 
their  several  apartments»  till  all  things  were  prepared  for  a  ball, 
which  was  begxm  about  eight  of  the  clock,  by  lady  Mary  Butler  and 
the  earl  of  Abercome,  and  ended  in  a  very  handsome  banquet  of 
sweetmeats.  Their  graces  were  pleased  to  express  their  great  satis- 
faction for  the  whole  day's  solemnity,  which  was  attended  with  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  this  city's  duty  and  loyalty  to  her  mijes- 
ty,  in  the  highest  respect  for  his  grace's  person  and  goyemment." 

The  arms  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde  which  were  placed  on 
the  Tholsel,  were  taken  down  by  the  city  in  1716,  after  his 
expatriation ;  an  attempt  made  to  remove  his  escutcheon  from 
the  organ  in  St.  Patrick's^  having  been  resisted  by  Swift,  it 
still  holds  its  place  in  that  cathedral.  The  insult  offered  to 
the  duke  by  the  city  was  extremely  unpalatable  to  the  Jacobites, 
and  in  1718  some  unknown  persons  broke  by  night  into  the 
Tholsel,  and  there  cut  and  defaced  the  picture  of  George  1. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Boyue,  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens 
were  obliged,  by  proclamationi  to  deposit  their  arms  in  the 
Tholsel,  where,  in  1691,  meetings  of  the  corporation  for  the 
promotion  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  were  held,  and 
the  judges  sat  there  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  law  courts  in 
1695.  At  the  election  of  members  of  parliament  for  the  city  held 
at  the  Tholsel  in  1713,  a  violent  riot,  in  which  some  lives  were 
lost,  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
recorder  Foster,  one  of  the  Whig  candidates,  to  fill  the  building 
with  his  own  adherents,  thus  excluding  the  constituents  of  the 
proposed  Tory  members,  sir  William  Fownes  and  Martin 
Tucker.  The  quarter  sessions  were  always  held  in  the  Tholsel, 
and  opened  in  state  by  a  procession  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  all  the  municipal  business  of  the  city  was  transacted  in  the 
building.  Incorrigible  malefactors  or  offenders  were  usually 
sentenced  in  the  lord's  mayor's  court  to  be  whipped  at  a 
cart's  tail  from  the  Tholsel  to  the  parliament  house,  to  be 
placed  in  the  stocks,  or  to  be  scourged  at  the  "  whipping 
post"  erected  here  for  the  purpose.  Libellous  publications 
condemned  by  parUament,  gaming  tables,  and  frauaulent  goods 
seized  by  the  lord  mayor,  were  pubHcly  burned  at  the  Tholsel ; 
and  public  notices,  notices  of  private  bills,  and  protections 
panted  by  parliament  to  individuals,  were  ordered  to  be  posted 
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in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  building.  Public  banquets 
frequently  given  in  the  Tholsel  by  political  dubs  to  the  lords 
justices  or  lord  lieutenant  on  anniversary  days ;  we  find  notice 
of  a  dinner  of  the  Hanover  club  here  on  the  5  th  of  November^ 
1789,  at  which  three  hundred  dishes  were  served,  and  lord 
Chesterfield  and  other  lords  lieutenant  were  frequently  enter- 
tained here  in  as  sumptuous  a  style  by  similar  societies;  on 
such  occasions  the  exterior  of  the  building  was  illuminated  with 
wax  lights,  and  several  barrels  of  ale  were  distributed  to  the 
populace,  who  regaled  themselves  outside  around  great  bonfires. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  here  on  the  occasion  of  the  reduction 
of  the  gold  coin  in  1786,  Swift  made  one  of  his  last  appear- 
ances in  public  life  by  publicly  protesting  against  that  measure, 
which  was  carried  in  opposition  to  him  by  primate  Boulter: — 
"  The  Drapier,"  says  Mrs.  Whiteway,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
time,  **  went  this  day  to  the  Tholsel  as  a  merchant,  to  sign  a 

Jetition  to  the  government  against  lowering  the  gold,  where  we 
ear  he  made  a  long  speech,  for  which  he  will  be  reckoned  a 
Jacobite.''  During  the  political  excitement  of  1753,  the  earl  of 
Kildare  gave  a  series  of  dinners  here  to  his  numerous  political 
partizans,  there  being  no  tavern  in  Dublin  large  Enough  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  his  constituents,  who  joined  in 
drinking  the  "  Patriots* ''  then  standing  toast,  of  ''Exportation 
of  rotten  (primate)  Stone,  duty  free." 

In  1779  the  meeting  at  which  the  non-importation  of  Eng- 
lish manufactures  was  resolved  upon,  was  held  at  the  Tholsel 
on  the  26th  of  April ;  the  chair  having  been  taken  by  the  high 
sheriffs,  the  following  among  other  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
having  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee  appointed  on  the  spot, 
and  composed  of  James  Napper  Tandy,  counsellor  Sheridan, 
alderman  Horan,  counsellor  Hunt,  John  Binns,  John  Lo(^er, 
and  Jeremiah  D'Olier  :— 

"  Resolved, — That  the  unjust,  illiberal,  and  impolitic  oppositioii 
given  by  many  self-interested  people  *  of  Great  Britain  to  we  pro- 
posed encouragement  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  kii^om, 
originated  in  avarice  and  ingratitude.  Resolved,  That  we  will  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  import  or  use  any  goods  or  wares,  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  which  can  be  nroduced  or  manu- 
factured in  the  kingdom,  until  an  enlightened  policy,  founded  upon 
principles  of  justice,  shall  appear  to  actuate  the  mhabitanta  of  certain 
maniuacturing  towns  there,  who  have  taken  so  active  apart  in  of^ot- 
ing  the  regulations  proposed  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and 
they  shall  appear  to  entertain  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  for 
their  fellow  subjects  of  this  kingdom.     Resolved,  In  order  to  pre- 
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Tent  our  fellow-citicens  and  countrymen  in  general  (who  did  not 
foresee  the  ill-treatment  we  have  received^  and  the  hardships  we 
raifer  through  the  selfishness  of  our  sister  kingdom)  from  being  in- 
jared  by  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting,  that  we  do  consider  all 
English  goods  imported  prior  to  this  day  as  Irish  property  (except 
such  as  are  now  here  to  be  sold  upon  commission  for  the  advantage 
of  English  merchants),  and  provided  such  importers  shall  enter  into 
an  engagement  with  the  committee  appointea  this  day  by  this  meet- 
ing, that  they  will  not  import  any  British  manufactures  after  the 
first  day  of  May  next." 

At  a  public  meeting  of  the  freemen  and  freeholders  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  at  the  Tholsel,  in  March^  1 782^,  James  Camp- 
beU  and  David  Dick,  high  sheriffs,  in  the  chair,  the  citizens 
passed  a  resolution  requiring  the  city  members,  ''as  their 
trustees,  to  exert  themselves  in  the  most  strenuous  manner  to 
procure  an  unequivocal  declaration.  That  the  king,  lords,  and 
commons  of  Ireland  are  the  only  power  competent  to  make 
laws  to  bind  this  country ;"  the  meeting  pledging  itself  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  '^  to  support  the  representatives  of  the 
people  at  the  risque  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  in  every  consti- 
tutional  measure  which  may  be  pursued  for  the  attainment  of 
this  great  national  object/' 

The  following  account  of  the  election  of  the  liberal  mem- 
bers at  the  Tholsel  in  May,  1790,  serves  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  those  proceedings  were  conducted  here  in  the 
last  century : — 

"The  lord  mayor  and  alderman  Sankey  assembled  their  sup- 
porters at  the  Royal  Exchange  coffee  house  to  breakfast.  The 
independent  freemen  of  twenty -three  corporations  assembled  at  their 
i^spective  halls,  and  marched  thence  to  the  Rotunda,  to  meet  the 
popular  candidates,  lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  the  right  hon.  Mr. 
Orattan — and  about  half  past  eleven,  the  cavalcade  set  out  for  the 
busting,  in  the  following  order :  Two  marshals  on  horseback — a  band 
of  music,  twenty  freemen  bearing  white  staves  and  banners  variously 
inscribed  with  spirited  mottos — eight  agents  with  their  poll-books,  two 
and  two.  The  candidates  uncovered,  supporting  between  them  the 
▼enerable  and  highly-venerated  Travers  Hartlev,  esq.,  late  represen* 
tative  for  the  city,  followed  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  gentle- 
men— ^the  foremost  of  whom  was  that  steady  and  respected  patriot, 
^0  fight  hon.  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  the  twenty-three  corporations, 
bearing  the  regalia  of  their  respective  guilds — and  manv  of  them 
^ners,  with  mottos  suited  to  toe  occasion,  among  which  were  re- 
markable that  of  the  merchants,  a  large  ship,  inscribed  on  her 
Roadside :  '  The  breeze  of  freedom  fills  our  sails,' — that  of  the 
smiths,  two  cross  sledges,  bound  by  a  ribband,  inscribed  with  the 
asmes  of  the  candidates,   and  beneath  in  a  motto :  '  the  men  that 
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dare  be  honest  in  the  worst  of  times  ;*  and  that  of  the  guild  of  St. 
Luke,  or  stationers'  companj,  a  superb  banner  of  painted  silk,  on 
which  was  pourtrayed,  Hibemia,  bearing  the  standard,  cap  of  liberty 
and  harp.     Various  other  devices  were  exhibited  hj  the  snilds, 
together  with  a  number  of  painted  banners,  on  each  of  wuch  a 
laconic  sentence  was  inscribed ;  amone  others  were  the  following : 
'  the  men  of  the  people — ^the  voice  of  the  people — ^no  aldermsaic 
representatives— no  unconstitutional  police — ^no  bribery— the  free- 
dom of  the  corporations— the  men  who  dare  be  free  in  the  worst  of 
times — a  pension  bill— a  place  bill— a  responsibilitv  bill — ^the  liberty 
of  the  press,  &c.  &c.'    This  cavalcade,  as  respectable  and  orderly,  u 
it  was  numerous— the  whole  forming  an  assembly  of  above  two 
thousand,  here  and  there  insersected  with  a  band  of  music ;  P^^Bsed 
through  Sackville,  Henry,  Mary's,  and  Capel-streets,  over  Essex- 
bridge,  through  Parliament -street,  Cork-hill,  Castle-street,  and  to 
the  hustings.     The  windows  in  these  streets  were  occupied  with 
beautiful  women  and  their  rising  offspring,  bavin?  on  their  breasts 
and  head  dresses  ribbons  of  various  colours,  inscribed  with  gold  or 
silver,  similar  to  those  worn  by  all  the  independent  electors.    On  the 
arrival  at  the  hustings,  the  lord  mavor  was  proposed  a  candidate  by 
alderman  Hamilton,  and  seconded  by  alderman   Worthineton— 
alderman  Sankey  by  alderman  Smith,  and  seconded  by  al^rmsn 
Lightburne.     On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Hartley  proposed  severally, 
lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  and  the  right  hon.  Mr.  Grattan,  the  former 
was  seconaed  by  the  right  hon.  David  La  Touche,  and  the  latter  by 
the  right  hon.  Mr.  Brownlow.     On  the  eleventh  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  possessed  of  chambers  in  Trinity  college,  went  in  a  body 
to  the  hustings  to  poll  for  lord  Henry  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  GrattsD. 
They  claimed  to  vote  as  freeholders  from  the  possession  of  their 
apartments  in  the  college ;  and  were  very  properly  admitted  by  the 
sheriffs  to  poll,  under  a  restrictive  objection  reserved  for  future 
determination.    On  the  twelfth  the  election  closed,  when  lord  Henry 
Fitzgerald  and  the  right  hon.  Henry  Grattan  were  chosen  by  a 
minority  of  859;  after  which  thev  proceeded  to  the  superb  triumphsl 
chair  prepared  for  them  on  this  occasion,  and  decorated  in  a  trnlv 
elegant  manner.     The  procession  moved  from  the  Tholsel  through 
several  of  the  principal  streets  to  the  Parliament  house,  into  which 
the  newly  elected  members  were  ushered  ;  and  after  a  short  speech, 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  high  honour  conferred  on  them 
by  the  independent  citizens,  and  of  their  immoveable  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  retired,  as 
did  the  several  corporations  by  whom  they  were  attended,  to  con- 
clude in  festivity  a  dav  so  auspicious.    At  night  there  were  illumi- 
nations in  every  part  of  the  city." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  Tholsel  b^an  to  fcU 
to  decay,  in  consequence,  as  was  supposed,  of  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it  was  erected ;  a  new  sessions' 
house  was,  therefore,  erected  in  Green-street,  and  opened  for 
business  in  1797  ;  the  meetings  of  the  corporation  were  like- 
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wise  traoBferred  to  Williatn-street ;  the  court  of  conscience, 
hoirever,  continued  to  be  held  in  a  portion  of  the  Tholsel  until 
the  ruinous  condition  of  the  building  rendered  its  removal 
neoessanr  about  the  year  1815. 

On  the  south  side  of  Skinners'  row^  not  far  from  the 
Tholsel^  stood  a  large  edifice^  known  as  the  ''  Garbrie 
house/'  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
occupied  by  Gerald^  ninth  earl  of  Kildare,  who  during  his 
viceroyalty  did  great  service  against  the  native  clans,  not- 
withstanding which  he  was  accused  of  various  offences  in 
1519 ;  but  having  cleared  himself  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  accompanied  Henry  Vlll.  to  France,  and  was 
present  at  the  famous  conference  at  the  /'  Field  of  cloth  of 
gold/'  In  1524  he  was  a^ain  appointed  lord  deputy,  but 
was  shortly  after  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  for  le- 
vying war  on  the  Butlers  and  other  liege  subjects,  and  for 
neglecting  to  capture  his  kinsman  James,  eleventh  earl  of 
Desmond,  who  had  entered  into  communication  with  foreign 
powers.  These  charges  were  mainlv  brought  forward  by  cardinal 
Wokey,  "  who  was  said  to  hate  laldare  his  blood/' 

**  The  cardinall  hereupon  caused  Kildare  to  he  examined  hefore 
the  councell,  where  he  pressed  him  so  deeplie  with  this  late  disloialtie, 
that  the  presumption  heiog  (as  the  cardinall  did  force  it)  vehement, 
the  treason  odious,  the  king  suspicious,  the  enimie  eger,  the  freends 
faint  (which  were  sufficient  grounds  to  overthrow  an  innocent  person)^ 
the  earl  was  reprieved  to  the  Tower.  The  nohleman  hetooke  nimselfe 
to  Qod  and  the  king,  he  was  hartilie   beloved  of  the  lieutenant, 
pitied  in  all  the  court,  and  standing  in  so  hard  a  case,  altered  little 
of  his  accustomed  hue,  comforted  other  nohle  men  with  him,  dis- 
Bemhling  his  own  sorrow.     On  a  night  when  the  lieutenant  and  he 
for  their  disport  were  placing  at  slidegrote  or  shoofleboord,  suddenlie 
commeth  from  the  cardinall  a  mandatum  to  execute  Kildare  on  the 
morrow.     The  earle  marking  the  lieutenant's  deepe  sigh :  '  By  s&int 
Bride,  lieutenant  (quoth  he)  there  is  some  mad  game  m  that  scroll ; 
but  fall  how  it  will,  this  throw  is  for  an  huddle.'    When  the  worst 
was  told  him :  '  Now  I  praie  thee  (quoth  he)  doo  no  more  but  learn 
assuredlie  from  the  king  his  owne  mouth,  whether  his  highnesse  be 
witting  thereto  or  not  ?  Sore  doubted  the  lieutenant  to  displease  the 
cardinall :  vet  of  verie  pure  love  to  his  freend,  he  posteth  to  the 
kinff  at  midnight,  and  delivered  his  errand :  for  at  all  hours  of  the 
lijght  the  lieutenant  hath  accesse  to  the  prince  upon  occasions.    The 
king  controuUing  the  saucinesse  of  the  priest  (for  those  were  his 
termes)  delivered  to  the  lieutenant  his  signet  in  token  of  counter- 
mand ;  which,  when  the  cardinall  had  scene,  he  began  to  breathe 
out  unseasoned  language,  which  the  lieutenant  was  lothe  to  heare, 
and  80  lef^  him  pattring  and  chanting  the  divell  his  Pater-noster." 
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After  his  retarn  to  Dublin  as  lord  deputy  in  1532,  we  are 
told,  that  the  earl,  with  the  object  of  chagrining  Skeffington» 
his  predecessor  in  office,  permitted  him  ''who  was  late 
govemonr,  now  like  a  meane  privat  person,  to  danse  attend- 
ance among  suters  in  his  house  at  Dublin,  named  the  Carbrie/' 
Having  been  soon  again  summoned  to  appear  before  the  kiug, 
he  left  as  deputy  in  Dublin  his  son  Thomas,  sumamedas 
t'rioda  or  ''  of  the  silk,''  who,  on  a  false  report  of  his  father's 
death  in  the  Tower,  took  up  arms  in  1584,  and  waged  war 
against  the  English  Pale,  but  was  finally  reduced  and  executed 
with  five  of  his  uncles  at  Tyburn  in  1535.  Of  the  earl  Qerald, 
who  died  of  grief  in  the  Tower  in  1584,  an  old  Anglo-Irish 
writer  has  left  the  following  notices : — 

"  Eildare  was  in  govemement  mild,  to  his  enimies  stenie,  to  the 
Irish  such  a  scourge,  that  rather  for  despite  of  him  than  for  faror  of 
anie  part,  they  relied  for  a  time  to  Ormond,  came  under  his  protec- 
tion, served  at  his  call,  performed  by  starts  (as  their  manner  is)  the 
dutie  of  good  subjects.  Ormond  was  secret  and  of  great  forecsst, 
verie  staied  in  speech,  dangerous  of  every  trifle  that  touched  his  re- 
putation. Kildare  was  open  and  plaine,  hardlie  able  to  rule  himselfe 
when  he  were  moved  to  anger,  not  so  sharpe  as  short,  being  easilie 
displeased  and  sooner  appeased.  Being  in  a  rage  with  certeine  of  his 
servants  for  faults  they  committed,  one  of  his  horsemen  offered  master 
Boice  (a  gentleman  reteined  to  him)  an  Irish  hobble,  on  conditioQ, 
that  he  would  plucke  an  haire  from  the  earle  his  beard.  Boice  taking 
the  proffer  at  rebound,  stept  to  the  earle  (with  whose  gpood  nature  be 
was  thoroughlie  acquainted)  parching  in  the  heat  of  his  choler,  snd 
said  :  So  it  is,  and  if  it  like  your  good  lordship,  one  of  your  horssemen 
promised  me  a  choise  horsse,  if  I  snip  one  haire  from  your  beard. 
Weil,  quoth  the  earle,  I  agree  thereto,  but  if  thou  plucke  anie  more 

than  one,  I  promise  thee  to  bring  my  fist  from  thine  eare This 

earle,  of  such  as  did  not  stomach  his  proceedings,  was  taken  for  one 
that  bare  himselfe  in  all  his  affaires  very  honorablie,  a  wise,  deep,  and 
far  reaching  man:  in  war  valiant  without  rashnesse,  and  politike 
without  treacherie.  Such  a  suppressor  of  rebels  in  his  govemementt 
as  they  durst  not  beare  armor  to  the  annoiance  of  anie  subiect, 
whereby  he  heaped  no  small  revenues  to  the  crowne,  inriched  the 
king  his  treasure,  garded  with  securitie  the  pale,  continued  the  honor 
of  his  house,  and  purchased  envie  to  his  person.  His  great  hospi- 
talitie  is  to  this  dale  rather  of  each  man  commended  than 
of  anie  one  followed.  He  was  so  religiouslie  addicted  onto 
the  serving  of  God,  as  what  time  soever  he  travelled  to  anie 
part  of  the  countrie,  such  as  were  of  his  chappell  should  be 
sure  to  accompanie  him.  Among  other  rare  gifts«  he  was  with 
one  singular  qualitie  imbued,  which  were  it  put  m  practice  by  snob 
as  are  of  his  calling,  might  minister  great  occasion  as  well  to  the 
abandoning  of  flattering  carrie   tales,  as  to  the  staid  quietnes&e 
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of  Doble  potentates.  For  if  anie  whispered,  under  Benedicite,  a 
sinister  report  or  secret  practise  that  tended  to  the  distaining 
of  his  honor,  or  to  the  perill  of  his  person,  he  would  strictlie  ex- 
amine the  informer,  where  the  matter  he  reported  were  past,  or  to 
come.  If  it  were  said  or  doone,  he  was  accustomed  to  laie  sore  to 
his  charge,  where,  and  of  whom  he  heard  it,  or  how  he  could  iustifie 
it.  If  he  found  him  to  halt  in  the  proofe,  he  would  punish  him  as  a 
pikethanke  makebate,  for  beine  so  maliciouslie  caried,  as  for  currieing 
fayour  to  himself,  he  would  labor  to  purchase  hatrid  to  another.  But 
if  the  practise  were  future,  and  hereafter  to  be  put  in  execution,  then 
would  he  suspend  the  credit,  using  withall  such  warie  secrecie,  as  untill 
the  matter  came  to  the  pinch,  the  adversarie  should  think  he  was  most 
ignorant,  when  he  was  best  provided.  As  being  in  Dublin  fore- 
warned, that  John  Olurkan  with  certeine  desperate  varlets  conspired 
his  deatruction,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  assault  him  upon  his 
return  to  Mainoth,  he  had  one  of  his  servants  named  James  Grant, 
that  was  much  of  his  pitch,  and  at  a  blush  did  somewhat  resemble 
him,  attired  in  his  ridmg  apparell,  and  namelie  in  a  scarlet  cloake, 
wherewith  he  used  to  be  clad.  Grant  in  this  wise  masking  in  his 
lord's  attire,  rode  as  he  was  commanded  in  the  beaten  high  waie 
towards  Mainoth,  with  six  of  the  earle  his  servants  attending  upon 
him.  The  conspirators  awaiting  towards  Lucan  the  comming  of  the 
earle,  incountered  the  disguised  lord,  and  not  doubting  but  it  had 
been  Kildare,  they  began  to  charge  him :  but  the  other  amazed  there- 
with, cried  that  they  tooke  their  marke  amisse,  for  the  earle  rode  to 
Mainoth  on  the  further  side  of  the  Liffie.  Wherewith  the  murtherers 
appalled,  fled  awaie,  but  inconticentlie  were  by  the  earle  apprehended, 
sutfteining  the  punishment  that  such  caitifes  deserved.  This  noble 
man  was  so  well  affected  to  his  wife  the  ladie  Greie,  as  he  would  not 
at  anie  time  buy  a  sute  of  apparell  for  himself,  but  he  would  sute  hir 
with  the  same  stufFe.  Which  gentlenesse  she  recompensed  with  equal 
kindnease.  For  after  that  he  deceased  in  the  tower,  she  did  not 
onelie  ever  after  live  as  a  chast  and  honorable  widow  ;  but  also 
nightlie  before  she  went  to  bed,  she  would  resort  to  his  picture,  and 
there  with  a  solerone  congee  she  would  bid  her  lord  goodnight. 
Whereby  may  be  gathered  with  how  great  love  she  affected  his  per- 
son, that  had  in  such  price  his  bare  picture." 

A  contemporary  Dublin  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Geraldines  and  their  history,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  adventures  of  this  earPs  son,  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  bom 
in  1525,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  kinsmen,  became  the 
head  of  the  Kildare  branch  of  this  family : — 

*'  When  Thomas  and  his  uncles  were  taken,  his  second  brother  on 
the  father,  his  side,  named  Girald  FitzgiraJd,  beine  at  that  time 
somewhat  past  twelve,  and  not  full  thlrteene  years  of  age,  laie  sicke 
of  the  small  pocks  in  the  countie  of  Kildare,  at  a  town  named 
Donoare,  then  in  the  occupation  of  Girald  Fitzgirald.  Thomas 
Levronse,  who  was  the  child  his  schoolemaster,  and  after  became 
bishop  of  Kildare,  mistrusting  upon  the  apprehension  of  Thomas 
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and  hb  ancles,  that  all  went  not  currant*  wrapt  the  joong  patient  as 
tenderlie  as  he  could,  and  had  him  conveied  in  a  cleefe  with  all 
speed  to  Ophalie,  where  soiouming  for  a  short  space  with  hb  sister 
the  ladle  Marie  Fitzgirald,  until  he  had  recovered  his  perfect  health, 
his  schoolemaster  carried  him  to  0*Don  his  countrie,  where  makiiig 
his  aboad  for  a  quarter  of  a  yeare,  he  trayelled  to  0*Bren  his  countrie, 
in  Mounster,  and  having  there  remained  for  half  a  year,  he  repaired 
to  his  aunt,  the  ladie  £  lenor  Fitzgirald,  who  then  kept  in  Mac  Cartie 
Beagh,  hir  late  husband,  his  territories.  Thb  noble  woman  was  at 
that  time  a  widow,  alwaies  knowne  and  accounted  of  each  man,  that 
was  acquainted  with  hir  conversation  of  life,  for  a  paragon  of  libe- 
ralitie  and  kindnesse,  in  all  hir  actions  virtuous  and  godlie,  and  also 
in  a  good  quarrel  rather  stout  than  stiffe.  To  hir  was  O'Doneil  sn 
importunate  suiter.  And  although  at  sundrie  times  before  she  seemed 
to  shake  him  off,  yet  considering  the  distresse  of  hir  yoong  innocent 
nephue,  how  he  was  forced  to  wander  in  pilKrimwise  from  house  to 
house,  eschuing  the  punishment  that  others  deserved,  smarted  in  his 
tender  yeares  with  adversitie  before  he  was  of  discretion  to  injoie  anie 
prosperite,  she  began  to  incline  to  hir  wooer  his  request,  to  the  eod 
tiir  nephue  should  have  been  the  better  by  his  countenance,  shoulder- 
ed, and  in  fine  indented  to  espouse  him  ;  with  thb  caveat  or  proviso, 
that  he  should  safelie  shield  and  protect  the  said  yoong  gentleman  m 
this  calamitie.  This  condition  agreed  upon,  she  rode  with  her 
nephue  to  O'Doneil  his  countrie,  and  there  had  him  safelie  kept  for 
the  space  of  a  yeare.  But  shcrtlie  after  the  gentlewoman  either  by 
some  secret  friend  informed,  or  of  wbedome  gathering  that  hir  late 
married  husband  intended  some  treacherie,  had  hir  nephue  dbgoised, 
storing  him  like  a  liberall  and  bountifull  aunt  with  seven  score 
porteguses,  not  onlie  in  valour,  but  abo  in  the  selfe  samecoine,incoD- 
tinentlie  shipped  him  secretlie  in  a  Britons  vessell  of  Saint  Malouse, 
betaking  him  to  God  and  to  their  charge  that  accompanied  him,  to 
wit,  maister  Levrouse  and  Robert  Walsh,  sometime  servant  to  his 
father,  the  earle.  The  ladle  E  lenor  having  thus,  to  hir  conten- 
tation,  bestowed  hir  nephue,  she  expostulated  verie  sharpelie  with 
O'Doneil*  as  touching  his  villanie,  protesting  that  the  onelie  cause  of 
hir  match  with  him  proceeded  of  an  especiall  care  to  have  hir 
nephue  countenanced :  and  now  that  he  was  out  of  hb  lash  that 
minded  to  have  betraied  him,  he  should  well  understand,  that  as  the 
feare  of  his  danger  mooved  hir  to  annere  to  such  a  clownish  ctir- 
mudffen,  so  the  assurance  of  his  safetie  should  cause  hir  to  sequester 
hirselfe  from  so  butcherlie  a  cuthrote,  that  would  be  like  a  peltiqg 
mercenarie  patch  hired  to  sell  or  betraie  the  innocent  blond  of  bu 
nephue  by  affinitie,  and  hirs  by  consanguinitie.  And  in  this  wise  trus- 
sing up  bagand  baggage,  she  forsook  O'Doneil  and  returned  to  hir 
countrie.  The  passengers  with  a  prosperous  gale  arrived  at  Stmt 
Malouse,  which  notified  to  the  governour  of  Britaine,  named  monsieur 


*  This  charge  appears  unfounded,  as  from  a  contemporaiy 
document  we  find  that  Fitzgerald's  escape  was  managed  by  O'Donnell 
between  whom  and  the  captain  **  an  act  was  passed  signyd  by  a  notary. 
The  sayd  Filzgarethe  was  convayde  aborde  the  ship  in  the  nygfat  in  s 
small  cocke,  havyng  on  but  a  safiVonyd  shortt,  and  harlieadd;^  ^ke 
one  of  the  wyUde  Yreshe,  and  with  him  3  persons.** 
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de  Chasteau  Brian,  he  sent  for  the  yoong  Fitzgerald,  g^ve  him  verie 
hartie  interteinment  during  one  monetha  space.  In  the  meane  season 
the  gonemonr  posted  a  messenger  to  the  court  of  France,  advertising 
the  kiDg  of  the  arrival  of  this  gentleman,  who  presentlie  caused  him  to 
be  sent  for,  and  him  put  to  the  Dolphin  (Dauphin)  named  Henrie,  who 
after  became  king  ot  France.  Sir  John  Wallop  (who  was  then  the 
English  ambassadour)  understanding  the  cause  of  the  Irish  fugitive 
his  repaire  to  France,  demanded  him  of  the  French  king,  according 
to  the  new  made  league  between  both  the  princes,  which  was :  that 
none  should  keepe  the  other  his  subiect  withm  his  dominion,  contrarie 
to  either  of  their  wilies ;  adding  further,  that  the  boie  was  brother 
to  one,  who  of  late  notorious  for  his  rebellion  in  Ireland,  was  exe- 
cated  at  London.  To  this  answered  the  king,  first,  that  the  ambas- 
sador had  no  commission  from  his  prince  to  demand  him,  and  upon 
his  maiestie  his  letter  he  should  know  more  of  his  mind :  secondlie, 
that  he  did  not  deteine  him,  but  the  Dolphin  staled  him :  lastlie,  that 
bow  grievoslie  soever  his  brother  offended,  he  was  well  assured,  that 
the  siJlie  boie  neither  was  nor  could  be  a  traitor,  and  therefore  there 
rested  no  cause  whie  the  ambassador  should,  in  such  wise,  craue  him ; 
not  doubting  that  although  he  were  delivered  to  his  king,  jet  he 
would  not  so  far  swarve  from  the  eztreame  rigor  of  iustice,  as  to 
imbrue  his  hands  in  the  innocent  his  bloud,  for  the  offense  that  his 
brother  had  perpetrated.  Maister  Wallop  hereupon  addressed  his 
letters  to  England,  specifieing  unto  the  councell  the  French  king's 
answer.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  yoong  Fitzgirald  having  an 
inkling  of  the  ambassador  his  motion,  fled  secretlie  to  Flanders, 
scanthe  reaching  to  Yalencie,  when  James  Sherelocke,  one  of  maister 
Wallop  his  men,  did  not  onelie  pursue  him,  but  also  did  overtake 
him  as  he  soioumed  in  the  said  towne.  Whereupon  maister  Lev- 
rouse,  and  such  as  accompanied  the  child,  stept  to  the  gouernor  of 
Valencie  complaining  that  one  Sherelocke  a  sneaking  spie,  like  a 
pikethanke  promoting  Tarlet,  did  dog  their  master  from  place  to 
nUce,  and  presentlie  pursued  him  to  the  towne :  and  therefore  they 
Besought  the  gouernour  not  to  leave  such  apparant  villainie  un- 
punished, in  that  he  was  willing  to  betraie  not  ontie  aguiltlesse  child, 
but  also  his  owne  countriman,  who  rather  ought  for  his  innocencie  to 
be  pitied,  than  for  the  desert  of  others  so  egerlie  to  be  pursued.  The 
governor  upon  this  complaint  sore  incensed,  sent  in  all  haste  for 
Sherelocke  nad  him  suddenlie  examined,  and  finding  him  unable  to 
color  his  lewd  practise  with  anie  warrantable  defense,  he  lud  him  up 
bj  the  heeles,  rewarding  his  hot  pursute  with  cold  interteinment,  and 
so  remained  in  gaole,  untill  the  yoong  Fitzgirald  requitine  the  prisoner 
his  unnaturall  crueltie  with  undeserved  courtesie,  humhlie  besought 
the  gouernor  to  set  him  at  libertie.  This  brunt  escaped,  Fitzgirald 
travelled  to  Bruxels,  where  the  emperour  kept  his  court.  Doctor 
Pates  being  ambassador  in  the  low  countries,  demanded  Fitzeirald  of 
the  emperour,  on  his  maister  the  king  of  England's  behalfe.  The 
emperor  having  answered  that  he  had  not  to  deale  with  the  boy,  and 
for  ought  that  ne  knew  was  not  minded  to  make  anie  great  abode  in 
that  countrie,  sent  him  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  allowing  him  for  his 
pension  an  hundred  crownes  monethelie.  The  bishop  interteined  lum 
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* 

Terie  faonorabKe,  had  him  placed  in  an  abheie  of  moonkiy  and  Was  fto 
oarefttll  of  his  safetie,  that  if  any  person  suspeoted  had  travelled  wilUn 
the  eircuit  of  his  gleebe,  he  should  be  streictlie  examined  whither  he 
ironld,  or  from  whense  he  came,  or  upon  what  oceasiofi  he  travelled 
that  waie.  Having  in  this  wise  remained  at  Liege  for  half  a  yere, 
the  eardinall  Poole  (Fitzgirald  his  kinsman)  sent  for  him  to  Rome. 
Whereupon  the  gentleman  as  well  with  the  emperor  his  licenee,  ts 
with  surrendring  his  pension,  travelled  to  Italie»  where  the  ear^oiU 
ivould  not  admit  him  to  his  companie,  until  he  had  atteined  to  some 

'  knowledge  in  the  Italian  toong.  Wherefore,  blowing  him  an  in- 
nuitie  of  three  hundred  crownes,  he  placed  him  with  the  bishop  of 
Verona,  and  the  eardinall  of  Mantua,  and  after  with  the  duke  of 
Mantua.  Levrouse  in  the  meane  while  was  admitted,  through  die 
eardinall  Poole  his  procurement,  to  be  one  of  the  English  house  in 

'  Rome,  called  '  saint  Thomas  his  hospitall.'    Robert  Walsh  upon  Ms 

'  maisters  repaire  to  Italic,  returned  to  Ireland.  Fitzgirald  having 
continued  with  the  cardinal!,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua,  a  year  and  an 
halfe,  was  sent  for  bj  the  eardinall  Poole  to  Rome,  at  which  time  t^ 
duke  of  Mantua  gave  him  for  an  annuall  pension  three  hundred 
crownes.  The  eardinall  ^reatlie  reioised  in  his  kinsman,  had  him 
carefttllie  trained  up  in  his  house,  interlacine  with  such  discretion 
his  learning  and  studies  with  exercises  of  activitie,  as  he  should  not 
be  after  accounted  of  the  learned  for  an  ignorant  idiot,  nor  taken  of 
active  gentlemen  for  a  dead  and  dumpish  meacocke.  If  he  had  eom- 
mitted  anie  fault,  the  eardinall  would  secretlie  command  his  tutors  to 
correct  him,  and  all  that  notwithstanding  he  would  in  presence  daaiHe 
the  boie,  as  though  he  were  not  privie  to  his  punishment ;  and  upon 
his  complaint  made,  he  used  to  cheoke  Fitzgirald,  his  maimer,  epene 
for  chastising  so  severelie  his  pretie  darling.  In  this  wise  he  reeled 
three  yeares  together  in  the  eardinall  his  house,  and  by  that  time  hav- 
ing Btept  so  far  in  yeers  (for  he  was  pricking  fast  upon  nineteene)  as 
he  began  to  know  himselfe,  the  eardinall  put  him  to  his  cholse^  either 
to  continue  his  learning,  or  by  travelling  to  seeke  his  adventures 
abrode.  The  young  stripling  (as  usuallie  kind  dooth  creepe,  rather 
of  nature  addicted  to  valtantnes,  than  wedded  to  bookishnesse)  choosed 
to  be  a  traveller,  and  presentiie,  with  the  eardinall  bis  licence,  repair- 
ed to  Naples:  where  falling  in  acouaintance  with  koiffhts  of  die 
Rhodes,  he  accompanied  them  to  Malta,  from  thense  he  sailed  to 
Tripolie  (a  fort  apperteining  to  the  aforesaid  order,  coasting  upbo 

,  Barbarie)  and  there  he  aboded  six  weeks  with  Mounbrison,  a  com- 
mander of  the  Rhodes,  who  had  the  charge  of  thai  hold.  At  that 
time  the  knights  served  valiantlie  against  the  Turks  and  miscreanti, 
Spoiled  and  sacked  their  villages  and  townes  that  liue  neere  the  water 
side,  tooke  diverse  of  them  prisoners,  and  after  sold  them  ta  the 
christians  for  bond-slaves.  The  yoong  Fitzgirald  returned  with  a 
rich  bootie  to  Malta,  from  thense  to  Rome,  having  spent  in  thif 
voiage  not  fullie  one  year.  Proud  was  the  car<finall  to  neare  of  hia 
prosperous  ezploita:  and  for  his  further  advancement  he  inhansed 

,  bis  pemion  of  three  hundred  crownes,  to  three  hundred  pounds,  orer 
auii  above  three  hundred  crownes  that  the  duke  of  Mantua  allowed 
him.    Shortlie  after  he  preferred  him  to  the  service  of  the  duke  of 
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Fiorencey  named  Goamoy*  with  whom  he  continued  maister  of  his 
horaae  three  yeares,  having  also  of  the  duke  three  hundred  duckets 
for  a  jearlie  pension  during  life,  or  until  he  were  restored ;  in  like 
Burner  as  the  cardinall  Poole  and  the  duke  of  Mantua  in  their  an* 
unities  had  granted  him.  During  the  time  that  he  was  in  service 
with  the  duke  of  Florence,  he  travelled  to  Rome  a  shroving,  of  set 
purpose  to  be  merrie :  and  as  he  rode  on  hunting  with  cardinall 
Ferneise  the  pope  his  nephue,  it  happened  that  in  chasing  the  bucke 
he  fell  into  a  pit  nine  and  twentv  nitham  deepe,  and  in  the  fall  for- 
saking his  horsse  within  two  fatnams  of  the  bottom,  he  tooke  hold 
bj  two  or  three  roots,  gpriping  them  fast,  until  his  arms  were  so 
wearie,  as  he  could  hang  no  longer  in  that  paine.  Wherefore,  betak- 
ing himself  to  God,  he  let  go  his  gripe  by  little  and  little  and  fell 
Bonlie  on  his  horsse,  that  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  laie  starke  dead, 
and  there  he  stood  up  to  the  ancles  in  water  for  the  space  of  three 
honres.  When  the  chase  was  ended,  an  exceeding  good  greihound  of 
his  named  Grifhound,  not  finding  his  maister  in  the  companie,  followed 
his  tract  untill  he  came  to  the  pit,  and  from  thense  would  not  depart, 
but  stood  at  the  brim  incessantlie  howling.  The  cardinall  Ferneise 
and  his  train  missing  Fitzgirald  made  towards  the  dog,  and  surveing 
the  place,  thev  were  verelie  persuaded  that  the  gentleman  was 
squised  to  deatn.  Having  therefore  posted  his  servants  in  haste  to 
a  village  hard  by  Rome  (named  Trecappan)  for  ropes  and  other 
necessaries,  he  caused  one  of  the  companie  to  glide  in  a  basket  down 
to  the  bottome  of  the  hole.  Fitzgirald  revived  with  his  presence* 
and  willing  to  be  removed  from  so  darkesorae  a  doneeon  to  the  open 
aire,  besought  the  other  to  lend  him  his  roome,  whereupon  he  was 
haled  up  in  the  basket :  as  well  to  the  eenerall  admiration  of  the 
whole  companies  as  to  the  singular  gratiuation  of  the  cardinall  and 
all  bis  friends,  rendering  most  hartie  thankes  unto  God  his  divine 
majestic,  for  protecting  the  gentleman  with  his  gratious  guerdon." 

Fitzgerald  subseqaently  visited  London  in  company  with 
some  foreign  ambassadors,  and  being  exceedingly  handsome  he» 
at  a  coart  ball,  captivated  the  daughter  of  sir  Anthony  Browne, 
knight  of  the  garter.  Having  married  her,  he  was  enabled,  by 
the  interest  of  his  father-in-law  and  the  intercession  of  cardinfd 
Pole,  to  obtain  favor  with  Edward  YI.,  \tho  knighted  him  in 
1552,  and  restored  a  portion  of  the  estates  forfeited  by  his 
brother,  and  Queen  Mary  reinstated  him  in  his  family  titles  and 

*  Cosimode' Medici,  duke  of  Florence  and  Siena,  1537-1675.  Florence 
was  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  the  original  countxy  of  the  Ge- 
raldines,  as  expressed  in  the  verses  of  Ugolino  Devieri — 

**  CUra  Oherardinonun  domni  est  luec  plnrima  quondam, 
CaateUa  inoololt  fecimdU  coUibas  Elte, 
Indgnis  qiUB  toga  sed  enim  pnestantlor  annis 
Florolt  hqjoa  adhnc  reoerator  Hilwrala  nomen.** 

An  the  earl  of  Surrey,  in  his  sonnet  on  the  lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald, 
sister  to  the  hero  of  the  above  adventmres,  says — 

'*  From  Tnacana  cama  my  lady*s  worthie  race, 
Fair  Florenoa  was  lometime  ber  ancient  seat." 

88 
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in  the  other  possessions  lately  confiscated  to  the  crown.  Ob 
the  attainder  of  the  Geraldines,  Henry  yill.>  by  letters  patent, 
granted  "  the  large  stone  messuage,  with  the  garden  annexed^ 
commonly  called  Carberry  house,  in  Skinner-row/'  to  Sir 
Pierce  Butler,  ninth  Earl  of  Ormond,  whence  it  acquired  the 
name  of  ''Ormond  hall/'  and  continued  in  the  possession  of 
the  Butler  family  until  late  in  the  next  century,  although  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  them  as  a  residence  after 
the  reign  of  James  I.  In  1631  we  find  that,  hamg  been 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  it  was  divided  into  two  houses— one 
occupied  by  Michael  Browne,  the  other  in  the  tenure  of  Boberl 
Arthur.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
portion  of  ''  the  great  house  in  Skinners^-row''  was  converted 
mto  ''Dick's  coffee  house,"  one  of  the  most  frequented 
establishments  of  its  time  in  the  city,  and  in  1703  the  build- 
ing is  described  in  an  official  document  as  follows: — ^''A 
moiety  of  a  timber  house  (called  Carberry  house)  divided  into 
two  tenements.  One  hath  two  cellars,  and  on  the  first  floor 
two  shops  and  two  kitchens.  On  the  second  floor  three  rooms 
(two  of  them  wainscotted).  On  the  third,  two  rooms,  and  on 
the  fourth,  two  garrets.  The  other  part  has  a  cellar  under  the 
front*  On  the  first  floor  one  shop  and  two  kitchens,  and  on 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  three  rooms  each,  witii  the  moiety 
of  a  small  timber  house  in  the  backside."  Like  most  of  the 
other  coffee  houses  in  Dublin,  Dick's  was  located  on  the  draw- 
ing room  floor,  one  of  the  shops  underneath  being  occupied  by 
Thomas  Cotter,  bookseller  and  publisher,  and  another  by  the 
''  Hoop"  eating  house ;  while  at  the  rere  was  the  establishment 
of  Aaron  Bhames,  publisher  in  1709  of  a  Saturday  periodical 
called  the  *'  Diverting  Post ;"  and  here  also  was  the  office 
of  the   newspaper  called  ^'Pue's  Occurrences,"*  so  styled 

*  This  WM  originally  a  Tory  paper,  as  noticed  In  tbe  versea  written  io 
17*18  on  chief  baron  Bochfort :~ 

**But  now,  sinoe  I  taftve  gone  so  flu  on, 
A  word  or  two  of  lord  chief  Iwroo ; 
And  tell  how  little  weight  he  Mto 
On  all  whig  papers  and  gazettes; 
Bat  for  the  politics  of  Pae, 
Thinks  every  syllable  is  troe/* 

Its  original  shape  was  quarto,  from  whieh  it  gradnaUy  enlarged  to  ■ 
large  foUo  aize ;  Bichard  Pae  died  in  1758^  and  waa  succeeded  by  hit 
nephew,  Jamet  Puct  after  whose  death  in  1762,  tiie  paper  was 
published  by  Sarah  Pue,  commencing  with  YoL  LIX,  No.  101 ;  tram 
the  thirty-first  number  of  the  next  Yolnme  it  was  printed  at  the  ssms 
place  by  John  Boe»  who  prefixed  his  own  name  to  the  title.  It  sidiss* 
qoently  came  into  the  possession  of  Sarah  Boe  and  Darid  Gibbal»  from 
whom,  in  June  1776,  it  was  purchased  by  John  Hfllaiy,  booksdlsr  of 
No.' 54.  Caatle-strect,  and  its  career  terminated  abont  the  year  1702. 
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from  its  proprietor  Bichtml  Pue^  who  was  master  of  the 
coffee  house.  ''Dick/'  sajs  a  cotemporarj  English  writer, 
''is  a  witty  and  ingenious  man,  makes  the  best  co£fee  in 
DabUn,  and  is  very  civil  and  obliging  to  all  his  customers ; 
of  an  open  and  generons  nature ;  has  a  peculiar  knack  at  ban- 
tering,  and  will  make  rhymes  to  anything.  He  is  of  a  cheer- 
ful faoetioas  temper,  and,  generally  speaking,  fair  in  his  deal- 
ing. As  for  his  wife,  I  shall  say  this,  she  is  an  industrious 
woman,  handsome  enough,  one  that  knows  her  duty  to  her 
husband,  and  how  to  respect  her  customers.''  At  Dick's  were 
generally  held  the  principal  auctions  in  the  city  of  lands, 
property,  books,  &o.,  the  sales  of  the  latter  generally  commenc- 
ing at  five  or  six,  p.m.  After  continuing  for  nearly  a  century 
one  of  the  chief  coffee  houses  in  Dublin,  Dick's,  having  fallen 
to  decay,  was  demolished  about  the  year  1790. 

In  addition  to  Dick's,  we  find  that  the  following  coffee 
houses  and  taverns  were  located  in  Skinners'-row  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  : — ^"  Bow's  coffee  house  (1692)," 
"  Darby*s  coffee  house,"  and  the  "  Ram,"  the  vestiges  of  the 
latter  were  preserved  in  the  name  of  "Bam  Alley,"  which 
formed  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Tholsel. 

On  the  south  side  of  Skinners'-row  was  the  residence  of  sir 
Bobert  Dixon,  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  AD.  1684,  in  which 
jear  he  was  knighted  at  his  own  house  here  by  the  earl  of 
Sttafford ;  this  house  had  been  originally  let  by  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Werburgh's  to  captain  William  Meares  of  Dublin,  by  a 
leise  dated  28th  February,  1604,  in  which  it  is  described  as 
**  one  house  and  garden  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  in  length 
from  the  king's  pavement  or  street  called  Skinner-row,  in  the 
north  to  Curryer  s-lane,  that  leadeth  thence  to  St.  Nicholas's 
church  in  the  south,  and  from  AH  Hallows  ground  on  the  east 
side  to  Caddell's  ground,  late  in  the  tenure  of  John  Murphy, 
on  the  west,  for  seventy-five  years  for  198.  8d.  annual  rent." 
Dixon  was  returned  member  of  parliament  for  Banagher  in 
1645,  his  country  residence  at  the  time  being  Barretstown 
castle,  near  Baile  mor  Eustace.  He  had  received  large  grants 
of  land  from  Charles  I.  for  military  services,  his  family 
luiving  had  previously  a  grant  from  Henry  YIII.  of  the  Carme- 
lite f&try  at  Cloncurry,  Kildare,  and  the  lands  adjoining,  in  the 
person  of  William  Diion,  for  their  successful  attack  on  the 
sept  of  CBeilly.  In  1662  the  house  in  Skinners'-row  came 
into  possession  of  sir  William  Dizon,  knight,  heir  to  sir  Bobert, 
▼ho  in  1661  took  from  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  "  one  garden, 
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Slott  of  groand)  end  backaide^  sitiMite  on  the  backside  of  the 
wdling  house  of  the  said  sir  William  Dix<m  in  Skinser-nnry 
being  part  of  Sator*8-lane,  otherwise  called  Hoyne's^knOy^  fiv 
sixty-one  years  at  the  yearly  rent  of  nine  pence  steriin^  witk 
eapons  to  the  mayor.  Skinners*-row  continued  to  be  the  town 
residence  of  the  Dixon's  until  early  in  the  eighteenth  centoiy; 
when  colonel  Robert  Dixon,  in  1719,  let  his  grandfathflcb 
house,  then  occupied  by  Geoige  Tafnell,  wig  maker^  to  Thottiat 
Parsons,  sword  cutler,  for  £22f  per  annum,  together  wilblbe 
house  adjoining,  then  described  as  '^  formerly  the  CNd  DolpIiiii»^' 
for  £30  per  an.  These  houses,  which  are  believed  ta  hm 
stood  on  the  sites  of  these  now  k«own  as  nas«  12  and  U 
Christ  church  place,  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  Darb/s 
coffee  house  house,  and  on  the  east  by  the  house  of  fiubert 
Owen,  bookseller.  Colonel  Dixon  haying  died  without 
issue,  the  property  of  that  familv  devolved  upon  his  relative, 
sir  Kildare  Borrowes,  great  grancuather  of  the  present  baronet, 
air  Erasmus  Dixon  Borrowes,  who  has  lately  restored  the  old 
family  seat  of  Barretstown  castle. 

Viscount  Conway  resided  in  Skinners'  row  in  1662;  and 
we  find  that  tokens  were  issued  in  the  same  century  by  the 
following  residents  of  this  locality :  Jsaac  ^Taylor  (lflS7) ; 
Alexander  Aickin,  merchant  (1668) ;  Henry  Martyn  (1668); 
John  Partington,  "  gouldsmith,  at  the  Kinge^s  head ;"  Bogcr 
Halley,  ''artizan  and  skinner/'  William  Hill,  at  the  ''PestiO 
and  mortar  /'  William  Taylor,  merchant ;  William  OolfayB 
(1666) ;  and  Mary  Drinkwater,  with  r^rence  to  whose  house 
Dr.  Mossom  wnting  to  primate  Bramhall  in  1661,  re- 
lative to  hiring  lodgings  for  him  in  Dublin,  says-.  ''  There  it 
at  Drinkwater's,  in  Skinners*  row,  a  very  pleasant  gudeo^ 
good  conveniences  of  dining  room,  and  lodging  ;  bat  she  pat 
me  off  till  Monday  for  her  resolution  to  let  them.  Yet  ce- 
sides  she  has  no  garret  for  servants,  but  most  provide  for 
them  at  the  next  house.  As  for  dlining  room  and  three 
lodging  rooms,  better  is  not  in  Dublin,  and  the  oonvenienoei 
for  lower  rooms,  as  kitchen,  &c.,  is  tolerably  good.  I  crave 
your  grace's  mind  to  be  signified  by  Monday's  jpost  whrther 
of  these  two  places  you  best  approve ;  thii  if  haply  Mn. 
Drinkwater  give  a  fair  resolvci  I  may,  for  her  garden's  sake 
especially,  strike  a  bargain  with  her." 

Sir  Patrick  Dun,  physician  to  the  army  during  the  wan  of 
1688y  and  on  whose  bequest  Dun's  hospitid  was  foanded, 
resided  here  in  1600.    The  foUowing  specimen  of  Dnn's  pre- 
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seriptioBs  appears  iu  an  unpablished  letter,  written  by  him,  in 
M91,  to  general  Ginkle^s  secretary  at  war  in  tne  camp 
^  Connacht,  ''Six  on  Monday  last,  I  sent  from  Dublin 
t  box  containing  two  dozen  of  bottles  of  the  best  claret 
I  ooold  get  in  Dublin,  and  two  dozen  bottles  of  Chester 
ate  /'  then,  after  noting  that  **  this  box  hath  a  lock  and  key/' 
tad  mentioning  the  person  to  whom  he  had  forwarded  the 
latter  by  letter  from  Athlone,  he  adds,  "  At  the  same  time,  I 
seat  a  lesser  box,  in  which  there  is  a  doeen  and  a  half  potted 
cUekena  in  an  earthen  pot ;  and  in  another  pot,  fowre  green 
geese.  This/'  continnes  the  doctor,  ''  is  the  physic  I  advise 
yoQ  to  take ;  I  hope  it  will  not  be  nauseous  or  disagreeable 
to  your  stomach — a  little  of  it  upon  a  march.'* 

Among  the  other  residents  in  Skinners'  row,  were  David 
King,  goldsmith,  at  whose  house  a  large  quantity  of  records 
were  secreted  during  the  wars  of  1689 ;  Thomas  Quin,  apo- 
tiieeary,  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1697  ;  and  Spranger  Barry, 
the  afterwards  famous  actor,  who  was  bom  in  Skinners'  row  in 
1717,  and  having  succeeded  his  father  as  a  silversmith,  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  that  business  here  till  he  went  on  the  stage 
abont  the  year  1744.  In  an  unpublished  memorandum  roll 
of  27  Charles  II.  A.D.  1676,  we  find  notice  of  a  brick  house 
in  Skinners'  row,  called  ''The  London  Stone/'  then  in 
the  possession  of  John  Hopkins,  having  been  set  by  John 
Talbot  of  Temple  og  to  John  Woodcock  of  DubUn,  clerk,  and 
Bobsrt  Beppard  of  Dublin,  gentleman. 

At  the  sign  of  the  ''Leather  bottle"  in  Skinners'  row 
(1685-1718)  was  the  shop  of  Bobert  Thornton,  bookseller, 
puhlidier  of  the  first  Dublin  newspaper,'*^  and  appointed  king's 
st^iooer  in  1M2,  being  the  first  who  held  that  office;  "  he 
j«>"  says  a  writer  in  1 697,  '*  a  very  obliging  person,  has  sense 
eooogh  for  a  privy  counoellor,  and  good  nature  enough  for  a 
primitive  Christian/' 

Alderman  James  Malone,  appointed  with  Richard  Ma*^ 
lone,  king's  printer,  in  January  1689,  by  James  II.>' 
^resided  in  Skinners'  row.  In  his  official  capacity 
be  issued  various  publications  emanliting  from  the  Jaeo^ 
^  goiremment,  which,  after  the  Wfltiaidites  regained 
po^er,  were  industriously  sought  out  and  ctestroyed,  with  a 

*  This  paper  has  been  descril>ed  in  the  account  of  College ^een^  Irish 
QjAainrtitT -RaviBw/ VoF;  If.,  p.  75&.  A  popular  song  on  the 
''I«ateelx)ftlell/'adc9tedb5!  TiMirnttA  jar  A  aira  win  beYotodina 
coUectign  entitled  "  An  Antidote,  against  melancholy  made  up  in  pills, 
impounded  of  witty  baUads,  jorial  songs  and  merry  catches,*'  1682. 
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view  of  falsifying  contemporary  history  to  suit  t^  pur- 
poses of  party.  Amongst  those  publications  was  a  very  im- 
portant tracts  entitled  *^  A  relation  of  what  most  renuu^bl; 
happened  during  the  last  campaign  in  Irdand,  betwixt  hn 
majesty's  army  royal,  and  the  forces  oi  the  prince  of  Orange, 
sent  to  ioyn  the  rebels  under  the  count  de  Schomb^g.  Pob- 
lished  by  authority.  Dublin :  printed  by  alderman  Janes 
Malone,  bookseller,  in  Skinner-row,  1689/' 

This  brochure  appears  to  have  been  rigidly  suppressed  by 
the  Williamites,  as  it  threw  much  light  on  Schomb^rg^s  dis- 
astrous campaign  in  the  north  of  Ireliuod,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  superiority  of  his  army,  amounting  to  35,000 
men,  his  progress  was  checked  by  a  miserably  armed  force  of 
S^2,000  Jacobites,  and  his  loss  at  the  termination  of  the  season 
was  found  to  amount  to  15,000  men,  more  than  double  the 
number  of  which  perished  at  Walcheren  in  1809,  a  &ct,  how- 
ever, studiously  suppressed  in  the  works  hitherto  received  as 
histories  of  that  period. 

By  the  Williamites  Malone  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of  prin- 
ter to  the  state,  and  it  appears  from  the  unpublished  Exchequer 
records,  that  in  1707  he,  together  with  Luke  Dowling,  another 
bookseUer,  was  tried  in  the  Queen's  bench  for  sdling  and 
publishing  a  book  entitled  **  A  Manuall  of  devout  prayem,'' 
and  having  been  convicted,  the^  were  sentenced  to  pay  fines 
of  300  marks  each,  and  committed  to  clos«  imprisonmest 
They  thereupon  petitioned  the  Commissioners  (tf  rednce- 
ments,  declaring  that  **  they  had  noe  seditious  or  eviD  intent 
or  meaneing  in  exposing  to  sale  the  said  book,  whereof  seveiaU 
parcels  and  editions  were  for  above  twenty  years  last  past  con- 
tinually and  publiokly  sold  by  all  or  most  Protestant  aad 
Popish  booksdlers,  as  was  sworn  on  their  tiyall  by  four  Pro- 
testant credible  witnesses,  without  having  been  taken  notice  of 
by  the  government/'  Justices  Coote  and  McCartney,  two 
of  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  bench,  before  whom  Malone 
and  Dowling  were  tried,  stated  in  a  report,  that ''  a  great  many 
of  the  said  Manualls,  wherein  were  contained  several  prayers 
for  the  late  king  James  and  his  queen,  and  also  for  the  Fre- 
tender,  were  sold  and  dispersed  much  about  the  time  of  the 
late  invasion  intended  to  oe  made  by  the  French  king  on  north 
Brittaine,  which  the  said  justices  were  apprehensive  were  then 
printed,  with  an  intent  to  be  dispersed  in  order  to  inflaeuoe 
and  incourage  the  Papists  in  this  kingdom  to  rise  and  make 
disturbance  here  in  favor  of  the  Pretender;  but  no  proof  of 
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aiiBh  inteutioii  by  the  said  Malone  and  Dowliug  appeared 
before  them,  nevertheless  it  indooed  the  said  jastioes  to  impose 
a  greater  fine  on  them  than  perhaps  they  would  have  done  at 
another  time^  to  tenifie  others  from  being  guilty  of  the 
Vke  practices  hereafter.  It  appearing  to  the  court  that 
ICalone  and  Dowling  were  persons  of  little  substance,  with 
lai^ge  familiea^  and  upon  their  taking  the  oath  of  abjuration  in 
open  conrt,  the  fines  were  reduced  to  five  marks  each,  and  they 
were  released  from  confinement/'  Alderman  Malone  survived 
this  prosecution  for  many  vears,  and  was  <me  of  the  original 
firaiiders  of  the  Charitable  Music  Society,  who  built  the 
Mosic  hall  in  Fishamble-street,  as  detailed  in  our  account  of 
that  locality. 

Opposite  to  the  Tholsel  was  the  printing  house  of  Joseph 
Bay  (1690),  one  of  the  most  eminent  bodcsdlers  in  the  city, 
and  publisher,  in  1698»  of  the  first  edition  of  that  celebrated 
work,  "  The  C^ise  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  acts  of  parliament 
in  England,  stated,  by  William  Molyneux,  of  DubUn,''  which, 
as  advocatinff  the  doctrine  of  Irish  Independence,  was 
ordered  by  the  English  parliament  to  be  burned  by  the 
oommon  hangman.  ''  Mr.  Bay,''  says  a  writer  of  the  time, 
'^ia  slender  in  body ;  his  head  rather  big  than  little ;  his  &ce 
thin,  and  of  a  moderate  size;  a  smooth  tongue,  a  voice  neither 
deep  nor  shrill.  His  countenance  is  ever  intermixed  with  joy 
and  sweetness.  He  is  a  courteous  man  in  his  shop;  and, 
being  both  printer  and  bookseller,  has  got  a  good  estate  in  a 
few  vearsk  He  is  the  best  situated  of  any  bookseller  in  Dub- 
lin* 

Three  other  publishers  in  Skinners'-row  in  the  reign  of 
WiUiam  and  Mary,  are  described  as  follows : — 

*'  I  shall  first  begin  with  Mr.  Brent,  who  I  think*  is  the  oldest 
partner.  He's  a  scrnpalous,  honest,  conseientiouB  man,  and  I  do 
think  a  true  Nathaniel.  He's  perfect  innocence,  yet  a  man  of 
letters;  he  knows  no  harm,  and  therefore  contrives  none ;  he's  what 
we  may  trulv  call  a  religious  printer,  and  (I  was  going  to  say)  he 
hates  vice  almost  bv  nature  as  grace ;  and  this  I  think  is  his  true 
character.  As  to  Mr.  Powel  (the  second  partner)  his  person  is 
handsome  (I  do  not  know  whether  he  knows  it  or  no)  and  his  mind 
has  as  many  charms.  He's  the  very  life  and  snirit  of  the  company 
where  he  comes,  and  'tis  impossible  to  be  sad  if  he  sets  upon  it ; 
he  is  a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  sense  (and  I  hope  of  as  much 
honesty)  and  his  repartees  are  so  quaint,  apposite,  and  genteel,  'tis 
pleasure  to  observe  how  handsomely  he  acquits  himself;  in  the  mean 
time,  he's  neither  scurrilous  nor  profane,  but  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  printer,  as  well  as  a  good  companion.     I  come  next  to  honest 
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BrooMi  the  -third  parlntr,  und  with  hiip*   if  he"^.  teimrmtA  horn 

Holland^  take  leave  of  my  three  printers.  Mr.  Brocaa  is  muck  of  a 
eentleman ;  he  gave  me  a  noble  welcome  to  Bublin,  and  never  grew 
&8a  obHging.  He*s  one  that  loves  his  fHend  as  his  life,  and  I  razj 
8$fff  without  offence  to  the  printers  of  DuhCn,  that  no  man  u  the 
universe  belter  vnderstands  the  ^  noble  art  and  jnjsterj  of  printiBg^ 
than  Jqtax  Brooas  in  Skinner^ow." 

The  other  booksdtera  and  publisheia  in  SkiimerB'-^fow  wm 
John  North  (1681) ;  Sanmd  Lee  (ISM) ;  Joha  Foster,  atflie 
''Dolphin/'  (169&);  PsbridLOampbeU^atthe  ''Bible"  (1696^; 
Sylfanoa  and  Jeremiah  Bepyat  (1710) ;  IhomaB  Wdah*  ai 
Diek's  Coffee  house,  pid^lisber  m  1727  of  "  WaUi's  Bablia- 
wedkly  impartial  News  JjMu/'  .issQed  on  Wednesdaje^  sad  of 
"Walsh's  Dublin  Post-boy/'  1729;  James  Hoey  (17»1), 
"  ^  tlie  pamphlet  shop  in  Skijsner'fr-row  /'  Samuel  Pairbrotber, 
(^posite  the  Tliolsel,  printer  to  the  city,  appointed  kiog'^ 
stationer  in  1723,  and  eitirized  hy  Sheridan  for  pkaliiQ 
Faulkneifs  edition  of  Sinft;  Bobert  Onren,  oaptain  of  the  led! 
mayor's  regiment  of  militia,  "  a  most  ladetioas  and.  joyous 
companion/'  who  died  in  1747 ;  Oliver  Ntebon^  at "  113* 
ton's  head"  (1740),  publisher  of  the  "DabUn  Cuorant,^'  W. 
Powel  (1745),  at  the  corner  of  Christ  chnrehlaiie^ -opposite 
to  the  Tholsei ;  Alemnder  Mac  GuUoh,  pnbliabar  in^  1754  of 
the  "General  Advertiser,"  and  ia  1766  of  the  "DaUin 
Evening  Piisl/'  Peter  Hoc^,  at  the  sign  of  "Memuy" 
(1 7  70),  next  to  the  Tholsel,  publisher  of  the  " Pnbliok  Journal/' 
John  Milhken  (1769) ;  and  EUzabeth  Lynch,  law  booksdkr. 

The  original  breadth  of  Skinners'-row  did  not  exceed  se^n* 
teen  feet,  which  was  so  diminished  by  prcgeoting  shop  firaiits 
and  ceUarS)  that  in  the  middle  of  the  street  a  spaee  of 
little  more  than  twelve  feet  was  left  for  vehidea  to  pass, 
so  that  when  two  or  three  carriages  met  here  the  thoiouf^&R 
was  completely  stopped.  The  old  footpath,  still  diaoeraibk 
on  the  south  aide  of  Christ  churoh-pboe,  was  abont  one  foot 
broad,  and  when  viewed  from  Castle^street,  the  whole  line  of 
Skinners'-row  presented  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  and  sombit 
alley.  Many  wealthy  traders,  jewellers,  gold  and  silver-ami^ 
had  their  shops  in  this  street,  and  as  tihe  great  thoronghfue 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  to  the  kw  courts,  Thrisd^ 
CQrn*-market,  canal»  and  Liberties,  it  was  constantly  fifled) 
especially  during  term  time  and  sessions,  and  on  market 
days,  by  a  thr(mg  of  busy  passengers.  The  dedine  c^  iU 
prosperity  was  initiated  by  the  removal  of  the  sesaieiis 
to  Green-street ;  the  opening  of  the  new  law  courts,  and,  finalW 
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the  traiMfer  of  the  Corn-market^  completed  the  deprecilttion  itx 
the  Take  of  houses  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  afforded  the  com- 
missioners  of  wide  streets,  about  twenty-five  jears  ago,  au  op* 
portusity  for  carrying  out  their  plans  for  the  openuig  of  tm 
locality,  as  proposed  oy  tbem  in  180S.  In  the  process  of  tb€»6 
alterations,  the  entire  of  the  north  side  of  Skimiersf'-row  was 
8W^  smaj,  together  with  the  buildings  known  as  Christ  church 
Yard,  liie  old  loor  courts,  Chrbt  churoh-lane,  with  Midiaells- 
kae,  and  other  buildinga  at  the  southern  extremi^^  of  Wine- 
tavem-^treet,  were  also  demolished;  and  the  name  of  Skinners'^ 
row  was  likewise  changed  to  '' Christ  church-plaoe/'  thus 
compietiBg  the  alteration  effected  in  the  original  featurea  of  thto 
quailer  of  the  city. 

NicboW^treet  received  its  name  from  the  church  of  81. 
Nicholas;  erected  there  in  the  eleventh  century  by  bishop 
Donogb,  fbonder  of  the  cathedral  of  the  holy  Trinity. 
This  parish,  styled  St.  Nicholas  within  the  walls,  h 
the  smallest  in  Dublin,  its  area  only  being  five  acifes- 
and  elefen  perches,  containing  at  present  127  houses 
and  1,199  inhabitants.  During  the  Protectorate,  Dr. 
Thomas  Seele,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  officiated  here 
till  he  was  silenced  by  the  lord  deputy  and  council  in  16&8. 
At  the  same  period  Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  a  veiy  eminent  Non* 
conformist  divine  and  writer,  used  to  preach  here  on  every 
Sunday  morning ;  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dissenting  congregation 
of  New-row — ^now  Eustace-street — and  was  buried  in  St. 
Njeholas*  church  in  1671.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
cemetery  of  this  church  was  covered  with  the  offices  of  the 
Tholsel  when  that  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  1688,  and  for  which 
an  annual  rent  is  still  paid  by  the  corporation  of  Dublin. 
Dr.  King,  in  a  letter  written'  in  1693,  remarks  of  Henry 
Pnce,  then  rector  of  this  church,  that  "  before  he  came  to  the 

Kish  of  St.  Nicholas  it  had  the  thinnest  congregation  in 
blin:'*  and  adds,  ''I  reckoned  one  Sunday  when  there 
vereonly  thirteen  and  the  minister;  but  since  he  came  he 
has  built  two  galleries,  and  yet  wants  room,  which  is  due  to 
his  care,  piety,  and  diligence.''  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1707 ;  its  front  was  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  large  arched  door 
case  in  the  centre,  over  which,  in  the  first  story,  was  a  large 
^rdied  window,  with  a  smaller  arched  window  on  each  side; 
in  the  second  story  was  another  arched  window,  over  which 
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was  a  square  belfry  rising  about  twelve  feet  ibore  the  root, 
with  openings  on  each  side.  The  front  of  the  church  hanq; 
been  found  to  be  in  a  dangeroua  state,  was  taken  down  some 
years  ago  by  the  Ecdesiasdoal  Commissioners,  and  the  building 
hm  since  that  period  remained  in  a  dilapdated  condition. 

Nieholas'-street  was  originally  separated  &om  Patridc*8-atmt 
by  a  gate  in  the  oity  wall,  styled  Niched'  gate,  winch  was  stand- 
ing till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  this  street,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  resided  Humphrey  Powell,  who,  in  15&1, 
published  an  edition  of  the  Common  prayer,  which  is  believed 
to  have  be^i  the  first  book  printed  in  Dublin.  This  vdume 
was  issued  with  the  following  title  when  the  printer  was  dwell- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  city  : 

"  The  Boke  of  the  common  praier  and  atlministracion  of  the 
Bacramentes,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Churche :  after 
the  vse  of  the  Obnrche  of  England.  Dublinise  in  Officina  Bam- 
fredi  Powell.  Oum  priuilegio  ad  imprimeiidum  solum.  Anno 
Domini.  M.D.L.I.*' 

This  book  is  elegantly  printed  in  the  black  letter,  and 
contains  140  folio  pages,  exclusive  of  six  leaves  of  calendars  in 
rubrics,  and  four  pages  of  introductory  matter,  comprising 
table  of  psalms,  title,  &c.  At  signature  A  iii.  the  book  is 
stated  to  be  'Sprinted  at  the  commaundement  of  the  right 
woorshipfuU,  sir  Anthonie  Sentleger  (knight  of  the  order),  late 
lord  deputie  of  Irelande,  and  couhsaile  of  the  same  /'  and  on 
folio  cxl.  appears  the  following  colophon  : — 

*'  Imprinted  b^  Humfrey  Powell,  Printer  to  the  Kjnge's  Maieitie> 
in  his  hyghnesse  realme  of  Ireland,  dwelling  in  the  citee  of  DnUin 
in  the  gpreat  towre  hj  the  Crane.  Oum  priuelegio  ad  imprimendom 
solmn.    Anno  Domini.  M.D.L.I.*' 

Powell  subsequently  removed  to  Nicholas^street,  where  he 
published 

<'ABrefe  Declaration  of  certein  prineipaU  articles  of  Religioo: 
set  out  by  order  and  aucthoritie  as  well  of  the  right  Honori^  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  Knight  of  the  most  noble  order.  Lord  presidit  of 
the  Coiicel  in  the  Principallitie  of  Wales  and  Marches  of  the  same; 
and  general  deputie  of  this  Bealme  of  Ireland,  as  by  Tharche- 
byshops,  and  Byshopes  and  other  her  migesties  Hygh  GommissioDers 
for  causes  Ecclesiasticall  in  tiie  same  realme.  Imprynted  at  DnUin 
by  Humfrey  Powel  the  20  of  January,  1566." 

At  its  conclusion  the  book  it  is  stated  to  be  ''  Imprynted 
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1^  Oablin  in  Saint  Nyocdas  Siret,  bj  Htamfrey  Powdl,  Prynter 
Hppojnted  for  the  Bealme  of  Irelaode/'  These  a)*6  the  only 
specimeiis  known  of  Powell's  typography ;  and  although  we 
are  told  that  John  Kearney,  treasurer  of  SL  Patrick's,  pnb* 
lished  in  1571  the  first  Irisn  work  ever  printed,  entitled  *^  Al- 
phabetnm  et  ratio  legendi  Hibemicum,  et  catechismus  in  eadem 
Ungaa/'  no  copy  of  that  work  is  accessible  in  Dublin  to  enable 
us  to  determine  by  whom  it  was  printed.  The  first  king's 
printer  in  Ireland  whose  patent  is  enrolled,  was  John  Frankton 
or  Francton,  gent,  who  was  appointed  to  the  office  in 
1604  by  James  1.,  and  continued  the  principal  publisher 
in  Dublin,  until  about  the  year  1617,  when  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Felix  Kingston,  Mathew  Lownes,  and  Bartholomew 
Downes,  stationers  and  citizens  of  London,  who  in  1618 
erected  "a  factory  for  books  and  a  press''  in  Dublin,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Felix  Kingston,  and  commenced  their 
lab<H3  by  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  the  Irish  Statutes. 
This  ''Company  of  Stationers"  continued  to  publish  in 
Dublin  until  1641,  and  although  Ussher  thought  that  his  His- 
tory of  Gotteschalcus,  issued  in  1631,  was  the  first  Latin  book 
printed  in  his  native  city,  sir  James  Ware's  Lives  of  the  bishops 
of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  4to.,  1621,  "  Ex  officina  societatis  bibii* 
opolarum,"  appears  to  be  the  work  entitled  to  that  distinction* 
Unring  one  period  of  the  Commonwealth  there  was  but 
a  sin^e  printer  in  Dublin ;  subsequent  to  the  Restoration, 
their  number  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  there  were  very  many  respectable  publishers  in  this 
aty ;  since  the  Union,  however,  the  amount  of  works  published 
in  Dublin  has  fallen  off  at  least  eighty  per  cent. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries,  Nicholas-street  was  inhabited  by  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, as  Bichard  Kennedy,  baron  of  the  exchequer  (1670); 
Joshua,  second  viscount  Allan ;  Cornelius  O'Callaghan,  a  very 
eminent  lawyer,  who  died  here  in  1741,  and  next  to  whose 
house  resided  Eaton  Stannard,  subsequently  recorder  of 
Dublin.  The  most  notorious  of  the  residents  in  this  street 
in  the  last  century  was  Dr.  John  Whalley,  the  chief  quack  and 
astrologer  of  his  time  in  the  city.  This  strange  character, 
bom  on  the  29th  of  April,  1663,  was  originally  a  shoemaker, 
and  came  to  Dublin  in  1682,  where  having  established  him- 
self as  a  compiler  of  prophetic  almanacs,  and  compounder  of 
medicines  to  cure  all  diseases,  he  gained  such  a  reputation  for 
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jUBoromtncjr^^  that 'he  was  oonBtati%  consulted  by  llie  orcdiibflB 
j^ple  of  the  diy,  as  noticed  by  a  ihymer  of  the  day : — 

'*  Wballey  bred  up  to  end  and  awl, 
f  T6  wotk  la  gatvet  or  in  ■ton. 

Who  had  more  aUU  in  cutting  leather 
Than  in  foretding  wind  or  weather, 
FoTMok  fclie  tnda  oi  meDdiog  •hoei, 
To  deal  In  politicks  and  news, 
Oomnea^d  Mtrologer  aad  wck, 
To  raiae  the  Devil  in  a  cracky 
IbM  ftirtaneai  and  etmld  cure  tSi  Qli, 
B  J  hia  ElixM- and  hU  pills. 
Poor  petty  serrants  to  their  ooet, 
noek'd  to  him  for  all  tbtams  Ihiqr  lost, 
fie  pnnap'd  out  all  thev  had  to  say. 
And  letting  al  Cbsy  had  Cb  pay, 
The  Uiief  he  shew'd  them  la  a  glass  i 
And  if  she  were  a  pretty  lasa, 
He  told  her  fNttme  most  he  oreat; 
If  ngly,  ah  I  how  hard  her  fkte, 
A  hnndred  pretty  tiles  toreaM, 
To  send  the  wenches  off  contented." 

In  1688  be  was  placed  in  the  pillory  for  some  politick 
pffence,  and  while  there  received  firom  the  mob  a  pleitihl 
unction  of  antique  eg^  and  other  unsaToury  missiles. 
Havii^  rendered  himself  pectdiarly  obnoxious  to  the  nstite 
ifish  by  his  perpetual  fanatical  riiilings  sgaiast  them  and  the 

*  Hecromancy  and  astrology  were  practised  by  some  natiTes  of  this 
onmtiy  befbre  the  er*  of  Dr.  Whalley.  EdwaTd  Kelly,  seer  to  the  li- 
moiu  Dx.  Dee,  wa»  admittad  to  bt  the  eecosd  Bosicraciaa  in  %he  «x. 
teenth  century^  in  reco^ition  of  which  he  was  knighted  ml  Prague  by 
t6e  emperor  Kadolph,  who,  with  the  king  of  Poland,  was  frequently 
pisaent  at  his  iocaoftatiotis.  The  physician  of  Charles  IL  tdls  us  thai 
when  that  priooe  was  at  Cologne  in  ld54,  the  bishop  of  A?igU0D  "  ssBt 
him  out  of  France  a  scheme  (^culated  by  one  O'N^,  a  matbematiciaiu 
wherein  he  predicted,  that  in  the  year  1660,  the  king  should  certainly 
enfeor  England  in  a  triumphant  manner  i  Vhich  since  to  our  wonder, 
adds  thia  wxit&tt  '*  ve  hav«  seen  fuifilledy  all  the  people  trianphantly 
rejoycing.*'  Harvey,  '^  the  famous  conjurer  of  Dublin^'*  is  staled  to 
have  possessed  **the  art  of  conjuring  in  Dublin,  lonser,  and  with 
greater  credit  thin  a;ny  bther  col^rer  in  any  part  of  the  earth.  He 
was  taU  ia  staiuQ,  ^IoaBd  shoalcler'd,  pale  risagedt  fievret-eyed,  aainflrcr 
laughed."  Bis  Costume  is  described  as  follows  by  a  writer  in  1728: 
"  He  was  unalteiable  in  r^ard  of  dreMi  and  would  have  died^  raJEber 
than  change  his  old  fashion,  though  it  were  to  prevent  either  a  plagaeor 
a  famine.  On  his  head  was  a  broad  slouching  hat,  and  white  cap.  About 
his^  neck  was  tied  a  broad  band  with  tasselh  hanging  down.  He  woca 
a  fimg,  dangling  coat,  of  good  broad  cloath,  close  breasted  and  buttonol 
ft^m  «op  to  bottom.  Ko  skirts.  No  sleeves.  Vo  wastcoat.  A  pair  of 
tnBMc4>fl«eeheSr4oWntobl8  andes;  broad-toed,  low-heeled  sfaooes,  wlUch 
wcm  a  Aovekty  in  bift  timey  and  th^  latchets  tie4,  with  two  packthreads. 
A  iong  black  stick,  no  gloTei;^and  Hius,  bending  near  jdoable,  be 
trudge  ripw^along  the  ttreats*  widi.  down^asft oyMy  mKl^g  «ybw, 
butAtill^lutlesdng  «omsthittg  to  hiBMctf.**  .   .    . .  r/ 
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BooMa  Catholic  Teligkni,  he  dettned  itpradeni  to  wildidniir  to 
England  during  the  -Jicobite  regime  in  Boblin^  about  mhklk 
period  Eerdoragh  CKDaly  composed  a  satire  of  twenty-one 
stanzas  npon  him,  in  retaliation  for  his  having  caused  the  bard^s 
brother  to  be  prosecuted  and  hanged.  Dr»  O'Donovan  tells 
us  that  this  is  one  of  the  bitterest  satires  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage :  ''  the  poet  first  describes  the  wicked  practices  of  the 
astrologer,  whom  he  describes  as  in  league  with  the  devil,  and 
who,  since  he  began  to  view  the  moon  and  the  planets,  had, 
with  his  basilisk  eye,  destroyed  their  benign  influence,  so  that 
the  com  fields,  the  fruit  trees,  and  the  grass  had  ceased  to 
grow ;  the  birds  had  forgotten  their  songs,  except  the  ominous 
birds  of  night;  and  the  young  of  animds  were  destroyed  in 
the  womb.  He  then  begins  to  wither  this  astrologer  with 
imprecations,  calls  upon  various  diseases  of  a  violent  nature 
to  attack  hnn,  and  calls  down  upon  him  the  curses  of  6od^ 
tbe  asgels,  the  saints,  and  of  all  good  men/'  During  his 
sojoam  in  Snglaiid,  Dr.  Wlialley  became  a  coffee  houde 
keeper.  After  the  contusion  of  the  wars  in  Ireland,  however, 
be  letamed  to  DuUiB,  and  located  himself  at  the  ''Blew 
posts,  next  door  to  the  Wheel  of  fortune,  on  the  west  side  of 
St.  Stephen's  Green,"  where  he  resumed  his  practice  in 
^'phyaick  and  mathematicks,'^  and  regukrly  pubhshed  his 
astfological  almanacks,  styled  ''Advice  from  the  stars/' 
About  1698  Whalley  removed  to  Nicholas'-street,  next  door 
to  the  "Fleece  tavern,*'  where  he  continued  his  former  avoca^ 
taons,  and  published  in  1701  **  Ptolemy's  Quadripartite,  or 
four  books  concerning  the  influences  of  the  stars,  faithfully 
rendered  into  English  from  Leo  AUatius,  with  notes,  explain- 
ing the  most  difficult  and  obscure  passages,"  which  was  re- 
printed in  1786.  He  also  published  here  the  following  work, 
containing  78  pages  12mo,  the  prefjEice  of  which  is  dated  "  from 
my  house  in  St.  Nicholas-street,  Dublin,  January,  1701" : 

«'Atr«aiis6  of  eclipses;  in  which  is  shewed:  1.  What  an  eclipse 
is,  and  how  to  know  when  an  eclipse  shall  happen.  2.  The  errors 
of  several  authors  conceiving  the  longitude,  and  the  astrological 
handling  of  eclipses  and  mundane  revolutions  in  general ;  and  now 
the  same  may  be  rectified  and  amended.  3.  The  undoubted  certainty 
of  the  Ptolomeian  astrology ;  and  how  thereby  to  judge  of  eolipsesi 
and  the  revolutions  of  the  years  of  the  world  in  general.  4.  An 
astroloffioal  judgment  of  the  great  eclipse  of  the  8un»  the  13th  of 
BepteoAOer,  1099  s  and  another  as  great,  which  will  happen  the  fbM 
of  Bfay,  1706.    And  on  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  Be* 
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cember  1700 :  and  how  far  they  are  like  to  dfect  Englattd,  Ifelaiid, 

Scotland^  Holland,  France,  Spaio,  Germany,  and  several  otbtr 
parts  of  Europe.  5.  How  by  the  riseincr;  setting'  and  colours  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  other  stars,  comets  and  meteors,  to  judee  of  the 
weather,  litterally  from  Ptolomy,  translation  excepted.  The  wbofe 
subject  is  new,  and  full  of  variety,  and  never  before  by  any  so 
copiously  handled  as  here  it  is.    B^  John  Whalley.  professor  of 

Shvsick  and  astroloey.  Dublin:  Prmted  and  sold  by  the  author 
bhn  Whalley,  next  door  to  the  Fleece  in  Nicholas-street ;  and  also 
by  John  Foster  in  Skinner  Bow,  and  Matthew  Gun  in  Basex  street, 
booksellers." 

We  find  Whalley  in  1709  exercising  the  trades  of  printer 
and  publisher^  ''at  the  Blew  Ball  in  Arundal  court,*  jost  with- 
out St.  Nicholas  gate/'  in  1711  John  Mercer,  an  extensive 
dealer  in  coals,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him  for 
having,  upon  the  application  of  several  poor  inhabitants  of 
Dublin,  printed  their  case,  addressed  to  parliament  for  relief 
against  Mercer  &s  an  engrosser  or  forestaller  of  coals,  where- 
upon Whalley  petitioned  the  house  of  commons,  which  ex- 
onerated him,  and  directed  proceedings  to  be  taken  against 
Mercer  ''as  a  common  and  notorious  cheat,  for  selling  and 
retailing  coals  in  the  city  of  Dublin  bj  false  and  deceitful 
measures.''  In  1714  the  doctor  started  a  newspaper,  styled 
'' Whalley *s  News  Letter,  containing  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  foreign  and  domestick  news,"  and  in  1718  pub- 
lished "  An  account  of  the  great  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which 
will  be  total  and  visible  at  Dublin,  and  to  all  Ireland,  Great 
Britain,  &c.,  this  day,  being  Pryday,  the  29th  of  August,  1 718.'' 
Whalley  carried  on  perpetusd  warfare  with  the  other  Irish 
astrologers  and  almanack  compilers  of  his  day,  the  princdpal  of 
whom  were  Andrew  Cumpsty,  noticed  in  our  paper  on  Dame- 
street,  John  Coats,  of  Cork,  who  styled  himself  '^  Urania's 
servant,"  and  John  Knapp,  ''at  the  sign  of  the  Dyal  ifl 
Meath-street."  To  his  "  Advice  from  the  stars,  or  almanac 
for  the  year  of  Christ  1700,"  Whalley  added  an  appendix 
''  concerning  the  pope's  supremacy ;  and  the  piotore  of  a  matbe- 
maggoty  monster,  to  be  seen  at  the  (sign  of  the)  Boyal  exchange 
on  the  Wood-quay,  Dublin,  or  Andrew  Cumpsty  drawn  to  the 
life."  But  the  gravest  offender  against  Whalley  was  Coats,  who. 
in  his  almanack  for  172S,  predicted  that  the  former  would 
-  ■  ■■         ■  « 1  »  ■ IP    »»— »— — ^^^^^— »^»i^— ^■^^»^' 

*  This  court,  which  was  situated  at  the  eastern  eztremitjr  of  Vlchola»- 
street,  was  so  called  firom  Robert  Anudell,  who  rented  a  piiroel  of  grovnd 
in  its  Ticinity  from  the  citj. 
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die  in  Febnxary  of  that  year,  or  at  the  longest  in  two 
or  three  months  after^  which  not  proving  correct^  afforded 
Whalley  in  his  next  publication  an  opportunity  of  venting  his 
choler  upon  the  false  prophet,  whom  he  styled  "  a  scandal  to 
astrology/'  the  *'  most  obdurate  and  incorrigible  of  impostors/^ 
a  "  baboon/'  and  "  a  hardened  villain/'  concluding  with  the 
following  professional  jargon : 

'*  But  thirdly^  to  pat  this  whole  dispnte  in  yet  a  much  clearer 
light.  The  doating  numskull  placed  9  of  cancer  on  the  cusp  of  the 
ascsendaot,  and  19  of  the  same  sign  on  the  second,  and  therehj 
makes  the  whole  ascendant  to  he  possest  hy,  and  contain  only  10 
degrees  of  cancer.  And  when  that  is  told,  how  Jupiter  in  16  de* 
ffrees  of  Aquarj^y  in  the  9thy  and  the  moon  in  26  of  Labra>  18  degrees 
from  the  cusp  in  the  5th  (as  he  has  given  them),  can  be  said  to  be 
in  trine  with  the  ascendant ;  and  whether  that  can  consist  of  only 
so  fbw  degrees,  I  refer  to  you  who  are  proper  judges  to  consider , 
till  my  next.*' 

Whalley 's  last  almanack  was  published  in  1724,  which  he 
styled  the  "year  of  darkness,"  on  account  of  an  expected 
eclipse ;  his  death  took  place  in  Dublin  on  the  17th  of  January 
in  the  same  year,  upon  which  the  following  lines  as  his  epitaph 
were  circulated  through  the  city : 

"  Here  five  foot  deep,  lies  on  his  back 
A  ooVler,  ttannonger,  and  quack, 
Who  to  the  itars  in  pore  good  will 
Does  to  hJa  best  look  upward  stilL 
Weep  all  ye  cuatomers  that  use 
Hia  plUs,  his  almanaftk/t,  or  shoes. 
And  yon  that  did  joor  fortimes  seek. 
Stop  to  his  grave  but  once  a  week, 
ThU  earth  whieh  bears  his  bodv's  print, 
Yonll  find  has  so  mach  virtue  ln*t, 
lliat  I  durst  pawn  mj  ears  'twill  tell 
What  e*er  concerns  yon,  ftiU  as  wdl 
In  physick,  stolen  goods,  or  love, 
As  06  hlnuielf  oonld  when  above.** 

After  Whalley's  deaths  his  widow,  Mary  Whalley,  continued 
for  some  time  to  publish  his  almanacks,  in  Bell-alley,  off  Golden-* 
lane,  under  the  title  of  ''Whalley's  successor's  almanack/' 

Wc  find  that  copper  tokens  were  issued  in  Nicholas-street 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  James  Kelley,  andWilHam  Eves, 
merchant;  the  ''Sun''  and  the  ''Fleece"  taverns  were  located 
here  in  the  same  century,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  be 
mnch  frequented  bv  the  lawyers  and  others  connected  with  the 
old  Four  courts.  Edward  Ledwich,  the  pseudo  Irish  antiquary, 
wa9  bom  in  Nicholas-street  in  1789,  and  the  Prerogative  office 
was  held  here  till  the  year  1748. 

George  Barrett,  the  distinguished  landscape  painter,  was  in 
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his  youth  employed  in  ooloring  engravings  by  Thomas  Kleod^i 
a  printseller  in  Nicholas-street ;  Edward  Sprat,  secretary  to 
the  Orand  Lodge,  and  editor  of  ''  The  new  book  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  most  antient  and  honourable  fratemi^  of 
Free  and  accepted  Masons/'  8vo,  1751,  also  resided  in  this 
street* 

On  the  east  side  of  Nicholas-street,  stands  "  Kennedy's- 
lane/'  so  called  from  having  been  built  about  the  reign  of 
James  I.  by  the  family  of  (fCeinneide,  or  (/Cineide,  who, 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  were  chiefs  of 
Ormond,  in  Munster,  whence  a  branch  of  the  clan  removed 
to  Dublin,  where  some  of  them  became  eminent  merchants, 
and  others  distinguished  themselves  at  the  Bar.  In 
1591,  1601,  16S1,  and  1683,  members  of  this  fieunily 
were  sheriffs  of  the   city;**^    by  patent  dated  3rd  October, 


*  The  foUowing  particolan  of  the  history  of  the  DabUn  hnnch  of 
this  ancient  Roman  Catholic  family  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  The  baron's  brother,  alderman  Walter  Kennedy,  re- 
sided in  High-street,  where  he  traded  as  a  merchant,  in  partnerriiip 
with  alderman  Robert  Kennedy  and  Neal  Naghten«  and  died  in 
1672,  having  accomulated  a  rery  large  property,  and  porcfaaaed,  amoof 
other  lands,  an  estate  at  Clondalkin,  the  title  deeds  of  which  haTing  been 
stolen  from  him  in  1641,  the  repreaentatiTes  of  Browne,  the  late  proprie- 
tor, carried  on  litigation  for  nearly  a  century,  endeavouring,  finom  the  pos- 
session of  the  fraudently  acquired  documents,  to  re-obtain  the  property. 
Walter  Kennedy's  son  Christopher,  likewise  became  a  merchant,  and 
died  in  1603,  leaving  two  sons  Walter  and  Thomas:  the  former  diei 
without  issue  in  1709,  and  the  latter  having,  at  an  eariy  age,  served  as  a 
comet  in  lyrconnell's  regiment,  was  appointed  aide  de-camp  to  the  doke, 
who  presented  him  with  his  portrait  painted  in  miniature,  still  preoerved 
by  the  family,  and  at  present  in  the  Dublin  Exhibition.  Thomas  Ken- 
nedy was  on  terms  of  dose  intimacy  with  T^rconnell,  and  generally  re- 
garded as  his  favorite  aide-de-camp ;  after  the  capitulation  at  Limeridc, 
he  retired  to  France,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1706 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Marinus  Van  Vryberge,  *'depu^  to 
the  assembly  of  the  states  general,  and  envoy  of  their  high  mightinesssi 
in  EngUnd."  Van  Vryberge,  who  died  in  1710,  was  highly  esteoued  by 
queen  Anne,  who  presented  him  with  her  picture  and  a  coUectioo  of 
valuable  books  with  the  royal  arms  of  England  stamped  on  the  coven- 
several  of  which,  with  his  miniature  in  enamel,  are  still  preserved. 
Kennedy  resided  at  Brussels,  where  he  had  three  children  ;  and  in  1707 
we  &id  that  he  obtained  license  firom  the  English  govemmeot  to  laiM 
two  hundred  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  towards  completing  a  i«gi- 
ment  of  Irish,  which  was  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Charies  III.  of 
Spain.  In  1718,  as  he  was  driving  to  hunt  at  some  distance  fttn 
Brussels,  a  boar  happened  to  cross  the  road,  and  the  duchess  of  (Hden- 
berg,  who  was  in  his  carriage,  requested  him  to  shoot  the  ani- 
mal ;  tiie  colonel  hesitating  to  obey,  the  duchess  insisted  on  fiiiiif 
the  liiwUng  piece,   which,   in   takhig  aim,   she  placed  across  bis 
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\Mb,  the  office  of  eidef  jremembnanoer  waa  gmaled  to 
Bobcfft  Kennedjr  and  John  Kennedj,  eaqrs.,  wfaieh  tkey 
Jbdd  till  16S4;  and  in  1680  thia  office  was  again  granted 
.  to  sir  Bidiard  Kennedy  and  Thomaa  Kennedy^  oy  whom  it 
waa  retained  till  1678.  Sir  Bichard  waa  appoiiitca  baron  of 
tiie  conrt  of  the  exchequer  in  1660^  and  obtained  consider- 
able grants  of  land^  including  4^71  acres  in  the  fX)nnty  of 
Garlow,  802  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny^  and  262^  acres  in 
Wicklow,  where  the  name  of  the  family  is  still  preserved  in 
Newtown-mount-Kennedyy  which  gave  the  title  of  bar^met  to 
air  Sichard  Kennedy,  who  died  in  1681|  and  left  two 
acme,  sir  William^  attainted  of  high  treason  in  1702,  and 
sir  fiobert  Kennedy,  baronet>  who  married  Ifrances,  danghter 
of  Balph  Howard  of  Shelton,  co.  Wicklow,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Bichard  and  Howard :  the  latter  died  without  issne, 
and  the  former  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  sir  Francis 
Blake,  baronet,  of  Oxfordshire,  and  had  an  only  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Kennedy,  who  married  sir  William  Dudley,  baronet, 


dioolder;  but  in  its  diflcliavge*  the  barrel  exploded*  and  wovnded 
Kennedy  mortally.  Abont  1720,  hit  widow,  EUiabeth  Vryberge 
caaM  to  Ireland  with  her  ton,  and  died  in  1735,  having  married  her 
hiuband's  first  ooasin,  Walter  Kennedy,  a  barrister  of  eminencet  who 
lecorered  by  law  a  oonnderable  quantity  of  property  which  bad 
passed  ont  of  the  family  at  the  Berolotion*  and  of  whom  we 
find  the  foUowing  notice.  **  Wednesday  night  last  (24th  Febru- 
ary.  1748)  died  of  a  mere  decay  of  nature  in  the  90th  year  of  his  ag«^  at 
his  hoQse  on  Atxmn«qoay,  Walter  Kennedy,  esq.,  a  rery  affable,  polite 
and  aooompliahed  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  Belles  lettres. 
He  baa  obliged  posterity  with  some  fmiu  of  his  learning  (which  was  very 
eKtensiTe),  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  hot  out  of  hnmility  '^&^  published 
wiAoat  his  name.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  bred  an  olficer ;  but  his 
great  love  for  study  engaged  him  to  quit  the  military  life,  and  apply  to 
tha  law,  in  which  be  msde  a  most  considerable  progress ;  but  his  Dril- 
liMMSf  was  in  a  Teiy  great  measure  eclipsed  by  his  not  pleading  at  the 
bskr,  of  which  he  was  depfived  by  being  a  Soman  CatheUc.  He  was  con- 
▼eiMat  with  sereral  perscns  of  distinction  in  Paris,  where  he  was  educa- 
Sedr  and  in  l4»denr  where  he  resided  afler  making  the  tour  of  Flaiiders, 
Gennany,  and  ItaJiy.  He  had  two  brothers,  who  were  both  killed  in 
Fkmnacv  one  ui  a  duel*,  and  the  other  by  stxeei  robbera.  fie  had  two 
sisterB,  the  one  msnoed  to  the  lord  01iphaot»  and  the  other  to  Thomas 
jnunkct,  esq.,  of  Port  Hameck.  He  was  twice  married  |  first*  to  Mrs. 
Elisabeth,  i^t  of  his  cousin  german,  Thomas  Kennedy,  esq.,  of  Fins- 
Sown,  near  Clondalkin«  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  Devinish's  regiment 
(which  was  la  the  Imperial  service^  and  daughter  of  count  Vryberge, 
plenipotentiary  from  the  States  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne ;  after  lier  decease,  he  was  married  to  Jane>  relict  of 

Daakl  UowUng,  M.D.,  danghter  of Leigh,  esq.,  of  CuUen,  in  the> 

c«wiliy  of  Wsstmsaths  by  whom  he  hath  left  a  very  ^rightly  iemals 
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of  Clopton,  Northamptonshire*  Sir  Bichard  Kennedy,  who, 
was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  in  1709,  having 
been  killed  in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Dormer,  his  widow  re-mairidl 
with  lord  Frederic  Howard,  son  of  Thomas  duke  of  Noifolk. 
A  suit  at  law  was  subsequently  commenced  for  the  Mount 
Kennedy  estate  between  those  in  remainder,  and  lady  Dudley, 
as  only  daughter  of  sir  Bichard  Kennedy,  obtained  on  it  a 
rent  charge  of  £500  per  annum,  in  satisfaction  of  her 
portion. 

In  Kennedy's  lane,  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  Bestoration,  was  the  residence  of  Father  Peter  Walsh,  the 
learned  Irish  Franciscan,  at  whose  chambers  here  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  the  circular  letter  summoning  the  national 
assembly  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  to  meet  at  Dublin  in 
June,  1666.  Walsh  was  constantly  consulted  by  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  connected  with  Irish  politics  at  that  period,  and  at 

child,  about  four  yean  old.  His  remains  were  Tery  privately  but  de- 
cently interred  in  8t.  James's  churchyard,  pursuant  to  his  own  orders : 

*  Kennediu  rolnit  media  de  nocte  sepnldiro 
Inferri,  ac  nuUaa  promia  adeMe  fiioes. 
Kon  factam  ratlone  caret,  railMlma  qnando 
Nee  sibi  lampas,  luxqne  oonuca  Itdt.*  ** 

Ater  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  £unily  estates  deroWed  upon  colonel 
Kennedy's  son  Marinus  James,  who  married  Henrietta  Creagh,  niece  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Walter,  who 
were  educated  in  France,  during  his  sojourn  in  which  Marinus  had 
much  communication  with  prince  Charles    Kdward,    who   presented 
him   with   a   medal,    struck    before   he   had   set   out   for   Scotland, 
presenting  a  profile  of  the  prince,  inscribed  **  Carolus  VValli»  Fria- 
ceps  ;**   the  reverse  represents  Britannia  standing  on   the  sea  shore, 
her  right  hand  on  a  shield,  the  left  grasping  a  spear ;  the  cliffs  of  Eng- 
land appear  in  the  back  ground,  and  a  fleet  is  seen  approaching  the 
land,  above  which  is  the  inscription  "  Amor  et  spes,*'  and  underneath 
is  the  word  "  Britannia."    This  medal,  which  is  of  great  rarity,  owing 
to  the  die  having  broken,  in  consequence  of  a  flaw,    before  many 
impressions   were  struck,  is  still   preserved,    and   is  at  present  in 
the  Exhibition  in  this  city.    The  death  of  Marinus  Kennedy,  which 
occurred  in  1763  at  his  residence,  Clondalkin  castle,  co.  Dublin,  wss 
believed  to  have  been  caused  by  strangulation,  as  several  laige  suns  of 
gold  were  abstracted  from  his  house  at  the  time ;  his  successor,  Thomss 
Kennedy,    who    had   been    apprenticed    to   the    house   of  Hope,  t 
Amsterdam,   and  subsequently  had  passed  some  time  in  Cadiz,  wsi 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  musical  amateurs  of  his  time  in  Dablio, 
and  the  associate  and  intimate  friend  of  Kane  O'Hara,  surgeon  Neile, 
lord  Arran  and  lord  O'Neil.     He  married  in  1764  Frances  ArabeUs, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Fei^s,    the  most   eminent  Roman  Catholic 
physician  in  Dublin   in   his    day,  and   a  great  collector  of  books 
and  manuscripts*     The  ktter,  after   his  death  in  1763,   were  pur- 
chased by  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  the  exception  ik  an  ancient 
Irish  collection  in  two  folio  volomest  styled  '*  liber  flavua  Fergn*- 
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his  residence  in  Kennedy's  lane  was  transacted  much  impor- 
tant business  connectea  with  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Soman 
Catholics,  and  the  differences  which  at  that  period  existed 
among  their  clergy  concerning  their  political  relations  with  the 
Pope  and  the  king  of  England.  A  more  notorious  character 
was,  however,  at  the  same  period  connected  with  Kennedy's 
lane  in  the  person  of  James  CFinachty,  a  native  of  Conuacht, 
and  styled  in  his  own  time  "  the  wonder-working  priest,'' 
whoj  notwithstanding  the  fame  which  he  acquired  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  probably  unknown  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

Finachty  was  originally  a  servant  to  ''one  Father  Moor,  an 
old  venerable  Jesuit,  and  skilful  exorcist,"  from  whom  he  ac- 


uorum,"   or   the  "YeUow   book   of  clan   Fergus,"  which,  together 
with  a  miniatore  of  him,  are  presenred  bj  his  descendants  in  the  fe- 
male line ;  the  male  branch  baring  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  his 
only  son.    Dr.   Macarius  Fergus,  in  1763.     In  the  penal   times  the 
property  of  the  Kennedy  family,  during  yarious  minorities,  had  repeat- 
edly been  altogether  entrusted  to  their  Protestant  friends,  and  notwith- 
standing  the  facilities  for  its  embezzlement  afforded  by  the  laws  *<  to  pre- 
▼ent  the  further  growth  of  Popery,*'  no  portion  of  their  possessions  was 
erer  lost  by  a  betrayal  of  confidence."     In   1776,  Walter  Kennedy, 
taking  advantage  of  the  *•  Gavel  act,"  "gavelled"  or  divided  the  family 
estate,  subsequent  to  which,  Thomas  Kennedy  was  appointed  pro-col- 
lector of  the  county  Dublin,  and  died  in  1791.    Walter  Kennedy,  who 
▼as  a  poet  of  some  talents,  died  in  1790,  leaving  a  son,  Marinus  James, 
who  served  in  Germany  and  Spain,  and  afterwards,  on  the  admission 
of  Koman  Catholics  to  the  British  army,  entered  the  18th  royal  Irish 
regiment,  served  in  Egypt  and  India,    and   subsequently  joined  the 
I4th  regiment,  in  which  be  highly  distinguished  himself  and  was  killed 
leading  a  storming  party  in  1811,  at  Comelis  in  Java,  under  sir  Rollo 
Gillespie ;  having  before  lost  an  arm  in  the  same  service.  The  prize  money 
to  which  he  was  entitled  amounted  to  109,000  rupees.  Tliomas  Kennedy 
left  two  sons,  Marinus  and  Macarius,  the  former  so  distinguished  himself 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  that  he  was  invited  to  stand  for  a  fellow, 
ship,  which  he  declined  in  consequence  of  his  religion.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent  member  of  the  grenadier  company  of  the  lawyer's  corps,  and  sur* 
vived  to  the  present  year.    His  1E>rother  Macarius,  a  solicitor,  was  father 
of  Thomas  Kennedy,  barrister,  a  member  of  the  original   **  Comet 
dub,"  and  founder  and  editor  of  the  "  Irish  Monthly  Magazine,**  pub- 
lished from  May,  1831,  to  September,  1834.    Thomas  Kennedy  died  in 
1840,  leaving  three  brothers,  Marinus,  Macarius,  and  Philip,  the  first  of 
whom  represents  the  families  of  Kennedy  and  Fergus ;  and  the  second  eu; 
tcred  as  a  cadet,  and  served  through  the  campaigns  of  1832-3-4,  in  the 
liberating  army  of  Portugal,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  throat  by  a 
ball  at  the  siege  of  Oporto,  and  for  his  distinguished  services  recom- 
mended  by  colonel  Williams  for  the  order  of  the  '*  Tower  and  sword," 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  Boyal  regiment  of 
Kveoadien,  conmuuidfld  by  colonel  Dodgin,  C.B. 
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quired  a  knowledge  of  exorcising  or  driving  oat  evil  spirite 
from  persons  supposed  to  be  tormented  by  them,  according  to 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  rituals  and  in  the  ''Flageuum 
D»monum/'  and  other  works  on  demonology.     Having  en- 
tered the  priesthood,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  a  pa- 
rish in  the  diocese  of  Tuam ;  but  being  seized  with  a  strong 
belief  that  God  had  endowed  him  witn  the  power  of  caring 
diseases  by  exorcism,   he  began  to  practise  about  the  year 
1667 ;  and  it  having  been  reported  that  he  enjoyed  miraca- 
lous  powers  of  dispossessing  aevils,  and  healing  all  sorts  of 
m^adies,   the  result  was  that  '^he  drew    the  world  after 
him,    not    only    Catholic   but   Protestants ;    in    so   much, 
that    he    had  often  a    thousand,    sometimes    fifteen    hun- 
dred, nay,  two  or  three  thousand  who  followed  him,  even 
through  bogs,  woods,  mountains  and  rocks,  and  desert  places 
whither  soever  the  people  heard  him  to  have  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  Cromwell's  troops  or  governors;  that  priests 
enough  could  not  be  had  (though  many  accompanied  him  of 
purpose)  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  great  multitude  drawn 
to  repentance  and  resolutions  of  a  new  life,  by  the  example  of 
his  life,  and  wonder  of  his  works/'    These  proceedings  were, 
however,  regarded  with  suspicion  by  several  ^' grave   and 
judicious  churchmen,''  and  a  general  disbelief  in  Finacht^s 
miraculous  powers  was  entertained  by  a  number  of  Irish 
Franciscans,  then  residing  in  London,    where  his  preten- 
sions  were    argued   against  to  the  community  by  Father 
Bonaventure   (yMelaghlin,  an  Irish  Franciscan,  and    ''one 
who    had    gone    through  almost  all    promotions,    i.  e.  all 
both    local    and   provincial     supervisorships    of    his    own 
order  in    the    province    of    Ireland    at    home,    who  had 
been    several    times    guardian,    once    vicar-provincial,   and 
then    pro-minister   provincial,    going   from  Ireland   to  the 
general  chapter  in  Spain,  there  to  be  one  of  the  Vocals,  as 
representing  the  person  of  the  then  Franciscan  minister,  pro- 
-  vindal  of  Ireland."    This  divine  reprobated  the  idea  that  God 
allowed  devils  to  afflict  so  many  people  in  Ireland  as  were  aa^ 
to  have  been  exorcised  by  him,  and  asserted  that ''  such  as  Fi- 
nachty  himself,  or  they  themselves,  pretended  to  have  been  cored 
by  him  of  any  visible  disease  (from  what  cause  soever  flowing) 
were  observed  to  have  very  soon  after  relapsed  into  their  former 
evil,  or  rather  indeed  not  to  have  been  at  all  really  cored  by 
him."    In  1662  the  duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord  lieotenant, 
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being  desirous  to  obtain  accurate  information  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  Finachtj^  commanded  Father  Peter  Walsh  **  to 
took  particularly  and  singularly  after  him,  and  see  he  abused 
the  people  no  longer,  by  going  about  so  like  a  mountebank, 
cheating  all  the  nation ;  nay,  and  bringing  his  countrymen 
also  into  suspicion  of  some  bad  design  amongst  them ;  and 
this  neither  unjustly  nor  at  all  ungroundlessly,  if  his  proces- 
sion about  the  kingdom,  and  the  multitudes  every  where  flock- 
ing to  him  be  considered,  together  with  all  other  circumstances 
of  time,  and  present  conjuncture  of  public  affairs/'  The  results 
of  these  inquiries  were  reported  as  follows : — 

**  1.  That  by  the  mediation  of  some  friends  he  had  the  summer 
past  of  that  same  year  1662,  before  the  lord  lieutenant's  landing, 
procured,  or  at  least  obtained  a  pass  from  some  of  the  great  ones  in 
anthority,  to  go  freely  where  he  pleased  about  Ireland,  and  accord- 
ingly had  ffone  from  province  to  province,  and  consequently  also  had 
met,  and  drawn  after  him  many  hundreds  in  some  places,  in  other 
many  thousands  of  people,  some  expecting  to  be  healed  by  him  of 
their  infirmities,  others  (who  were  incomparably  the  greater  number) 
to  be  satisfied  in  their  curiosity.    2.  That  he  had  also  in  many  coun- 
tries, or  counties,  solemnlv  dedicated,  blessed,  and  hallowed  even 
some  common  wells  or  springs  abroad  in  the  fields,  giving  the  said 
wells  speciid  titles,  in  imitation  of  the  more  famec^  ancient,  and 
commonly  esteemed  miraculous  wells  in  this  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
those  I  mean  of   St.  Brigpd  in  Gonnacht,   and  St.  John  Baptist 
neer  Dublin,  whither  people  ffo  in  pil^mage :  and  that  his  admirers 
did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  he  had  by  his  blessing  communicated  to  the 
said  wells  of  his  own,  or  dedicated  by  him,  part  of  his  own  efficacious 
and  supernatural  wonder-workinff  virtue,  to  cure  all  diseases.    3. 
That  however,  being  encouraged  by,  and  relying  on  his  pass,  he  had 
mroceeded  thus,  as  in  triumph,  of  one  side  of  uie  king^om^  out  of 
Connaught  to  Munster,  and  from  Thurles  in  Munster  down  to 
Leinster,  till  he  came  within  ^y^  miles  of  Dublin,  received  in  all 
places,  entertained,  reverenced,  honoured^  admired  not  only  by  the 
common  people,  but  by  the  gentry,  nobility,  knights,  lords,  ladies, 
and  derffy  too  \  and  by  many  also  presented  with  gifts,  which  he 
never  refused.    4.  That  at  Cluansillach*  (five  miles  from  Dublin), 
the  last  of  any  place  so  near  the  capital  city,  where  his  miraculous 
scenes  were  for  that  time  presented,  a  vast  number  both  out  of  the 
city,  and  adjacent  counties  thronged  about  him  so,  that  some  of  them 
were  trodden  almost  to  death.    5.  That  from  thence  he  returned 
back  to  his  own  countrey,  by  an  other  way  than  that  he  caine  by ; 
but,  and  especially  where  ever  he  saw  a  great  multitude,  practising 
still  (as  his  manner  and  delight  was  to  practise  in  the  open  fields 


*  Correctly  Cluain-saihach — the  plain  of  the  willows — corrupted  into 
ClonsilU. 
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amoDffst  great  multitudes)  dispossessing  of  devils,  from  such  as  he 
himself  alone  was  pleased  to  judge  possessed,  and  curing  too,  or  at 
least  pretending  and  attempting  to  cure  all  other  diseases  hj  praying, 
and  exorcising,  and  touching,  and  crossing,  and  streaking,  and  (some- 
times also  for  some  diseases)  by  blowing  vehemently  and  laboriously 
too  into  the  ears  of  the  diseased  party.  6.  And  lastly,  that  some 
Protestants  also  having  gone  of  purpose  to  see  him,  others  of  them 
really,  to  desire  his  helping  hand,  but  others  only  to  be  satisfied  by 
seeing  what  good  or  not  he  did  to  any,  there  wanted  not  amongst 
them,  nay  and  amongst  the  very  Uatholics  too  both  men  and 
women,  some  persons,  or  rather  indeed  too  many  returned  ex- 
tremely imsatisiied,  looking  unto  all  his  feats  as  meer  cheats  and 
imposture,  while  others  cried  up  several  of  them  for  true  and  great 
miracles :  and  that  from  the  former  dissatisfied  persons  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  had  proceeded.*' 

Notwithstanding  Einachty's  reputed  success,  his  advocates 
were  unable  to  prove  any  cure  actually  effected  by  him. 
Geoffrey  Brown  and  sir  Bichard  Beling,*  two  eminent 
Boman  Catholics,  firmly  believed  in  his  miraculous  powers 
and  although  he  failed  to  cure  Beling  of  the  gout,  the  latter 
applied  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  grant  him  permission  to 

i)ractise  in  Dublin,  but  ceased  to  urge  his  request  when  the 
ord  lieutenant  represented  to  him  the  contempt  likely  to 
be  brought  upon  his  religion  in  the  event  of  failure ;  adding, 
*'  If  Father  Einachty  come  to  Dublin,  and  do  but  one  miiade 
only  of  all  the  incredible  numbers  reported,  he  shall  lye  even 
in  my  own  bed  here  within  the  king's  castle,  and  be  as  safe 
and  free  as  I,  to  come  and  go  at  his  pleasure.'' 

Meanwhile  the  reports  of  Finachty^s  proceedings  having 
reached  England,  he  was,  through  the  medium  of  the 
queen's  chaplains.  Dr.  Hughes  and  Father  Teig  Power, 
alias  *'  captain  Power,"  afterwards  bishop  of  Clonfert, 
brought  to  London  to  operate  upon  a  bfind  Portuguese 
countess,  then  at  the  English  court.  Although  his  attempts 
to  restore  the  lady's  sight  were  a  complete  failure,  be 
confidently  requested  lord  Aubigny,  the  queen's  almoner, 
to  obtain  leave  for  him  to  demonstrate  his  powers  by 
publicly  curing  any  number  of  invalids  that  might  be  col- 
lected for  that  purpose.  This  offer  having  been  declined, 
Finachty  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  again  failed  to  relieve 
a  supposed  demoniac  whom  he  had  expressly  brought  to  exhibit 


*  For  a  notice  of  Beliug,  see  Irish  Quabterly  Review,  Vol.  11. 66. 
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his  skill  upon  at  lord  Fingal's  house ;  and  although  he  was  said 
to  have  performed  cures  at  lady  White's  in  Leixlip,  lady  Don- 
gan's  at  Castle-town,  and  at  sir  Andrew  Aylmer's  at  Donadea^ 
the  Soman  Catholic  priests  of  those  places  declared  him  to 
be  an  impostor,  an  opinion  which  very  generally  prevailed 
among  the  clergy,  who  were  incensed  at  discovering  that  he 
was  carrying  on  intrigues  at  Home  to  procure  himself  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Elphin ;  others  were  disgusted  by  his  avarice, 
for  he  received  "  all  was  offered  him  in  any  place  by  some  well 
meaning  but  deluded  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  viz.,  horses, 
watches,  gold,  silver,  pieces  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  &c., 
which,  said  they,  argued  him  not  to  be  a  man  of  so  much 
as  ordinary  either  grace  or  virtue,  much  less  of  extraordinary 
holiness,  or  miraculous  gifts/' 

*'  Others,  and  to  instance  one,  viz..  Father  Dominick  Dempsy,  a 
Tenerable,  old  and  experienced  Franciscan  of  known  repute,  affirming 
in  the  convent  of  Clane,  That  the  said  Finachty's  very  pretence  of 
exorcising  and  dispossessing  devils,  was,  to  their  knowledge,  a  lying 
cheat  of  his  own  ;  that  his  custom  was  to  get  a  multitude  together 
in  some  open  field,  and  there  (being  encircled  by  them,  while  every 
one  of  the  simpler  sort  looked  on  him  as  an  undoubted  wonderworker) 
to  single  out  before  them  all  some  young  maid,  then  to  say  she  had 
been  possessed  by  the  Devil ;  and  (if  she  denied  it)  to  box  her,  and 
bang  her  lustily,  until  she  (being  so  confounded  before  the  people, 
and  to  be  rid  of  the  shame,  by  vielding  to  him)  had  confessed  what 
he  pleased,  and  answered  all  his  mterrogat cries  as  he  would,  and  led 
her  himself  to  the  answer,  during  his  exorcising  her." 

Large  numbers  of  people,  however,  continued  to  follow 
Finachty,  and  to  throng  to  him  from  the  country,  to  be 
cured,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  at  one  period 
contemplated  by  the  Protestant  divines  to  have  him 
tried   in  the  ecclesiastical  court  ''for  a  wizard  or  an  im- 

B»tor/^  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
ublin  it  was  proposed  to  prohibit  his  practising  in  the  city, 
and  ''to  command  him  away  as  an  impostor,  or  at  least  a 
brain-sick  man/'  Shortly  afterwards.  Father  Walsh  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  Finachty,  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  found  him  sufficiently 
satisfied  withhis  own  miraculous  powers  to  request  permission 
from  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  curing 
any  number  of  diseased  persons  that  could  be  collected. 
The  lord  lieutenant  being  then  absent  from  Dublin,  the  desired 
licence  could  not  be  immediately  obtained,  meantime  Finachty 
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continued  hia  proceedings  in  Dublin,  in  the  manner  described 
as  follows  by  tne  reverend  Father  Walsh : 

"  One  day  not  finding  him  at  home  in  his  own  lodffings,  or  in  those 
where  I  had  seen  him  last,  and  heing  directed  where  ne  was  at  dinner, 
and  coming  thither^  and  finding  the  door  shat,  and  a  Rreat  many 
people  of  the  ordinary  sort,  men,  women,  boyes,  girls,  before  and  on 
each  side  of  the  door  abroad  in  the  open  street,  some  standing,  some 
sate  down  upon  the  stones  being  weary,  and  all  staying  his  leuore  to 
be  admitted  in  to  him,  in  order  to  be  cured  by  him,  as  they  expected, 
I  took  this  opportunity  of  seeing  his  practice,  which  I  had  not  seen 
before,  nor  indeed  after  desired  to  see.  He  was  just  after  dinner,  with 
some  citizens,  men  and  women,  yet  not  risen  from  the  table  when  I 
came  in.    I  told  him  before  them  all,  how  I  had  seen  such  a  number 
in  the  open  street,  ezpectine  his  leisure,  and  thought  they  should  be 
rather  admitted  in,  and  dispatched  as  soon  as  could  be  one  after 
another,  than  be  an  occasion  of  needless  talk  of  him  by  the  Protes- 
tants that  passed  by.     Whereupon,  they  beinr  about  twenty  or  thirty, 
or  thereabouts,  were  presently  admitted,  ana  led  into  another  room, 
and  he  as  confidently,  as  if  he  had  the  very  true  wonder-working 
virtue  of  Peter  the  apostle,  or  of  Christ  himself,  b^ns  immediately 
to  exorcise  and  cross,  and  pray  over  each  of  them  one  after  another, 
I  standing  by  his  side,  and  obserrinflr  all  his  words  and  actions  verj 
attentively.    Some  complained  of  uieir  head,  others  of  their  back, 
others  of  their  shoulders,  several  of  aches  in  other  parts*  one  of 
weakness  of  sight,  somb  of  deafness  in  their  ears,  &c.,  but  none  of  iQ 
these  or  those,  had  any  visible  disease,  nor  complained  of  spirits,  sare 
onely  one  boy,  whose  eyelids  had  been  almost  quite  closed  together, 
and  one  girle  that  pretended  she  was  troubled  with  fairies.    His 
prayer  and  exorcism  was  very  short,  and  said  without  book.    His 
crosses  he  began  first  in  the  limb  that  ailed ;  thence  having  driven  the 
pain  (as  he  said,  or  they  answered)  to  other  parts,  he  followed  it 
thither  with  crossing,  and  praying,  and  conjuring,  till  after  some 
two  attempts,  commonly  two  or  three  at  most,  the  patient,  when  put 
the  question  by  him,  answered  at  last,  he  or  she  was  cured.     Which 
being  answered,  he  bid  such  party  go  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  give  God  thanks  on  oended  knees.    In  the  mean  time  be 
fell  to  another,  and  so  to  all  one  after  another,  as  many  as  he  coold 
dispatch.    The  difference  I  perceived  in  his  manner  of  curing,  or 
pretending  to  cure,  was.  That  besides  exorcising,  praying,  and  cross- 
ing, he  used  to  blow  very  long  and  very  strong  into  the  ears  of  soch 
who  complained  of  deafness,  or  pain  in  that  organ,  laying  his  month 
on  the  affected  ear,  and  blowing  so  vehemently  hard  thereinto,  thst 
it  must  have  been  both  painful  to  himself,  and  naturally  (i.e.,  without 
any  miracle  at  all)  in  some  measure  effectual  to  work  in  that  afiected 
organ  some  alteration.    But  whether  so  or  no,  I  was  not  much  coo- 
cemed,  because  I  could  not  perceive  anything  or  sign  of  the  deafheftf 
or  other  evil  of  their  ears  wno  complained  of  them,  as  neither  of  the 
cure  done  to  them  or  others,  whose  neither  disease  or  cure  wis 
visible  to,  or  perceiveable  by  any  third  person.     This  made  me  looff 
to  see  the  blind  boy  taken  in  lumd.    When  his  turn  came,  I  judged 
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him  to  be  aged  about  12,  IS,  or  14  Tean  at  most,  and  tbere  was  none 
prewnt  bat  moat  bare  judged  and  be  certain  be  was  stark  blind ; 
which  was  the  reason  I  was  very  intent  upon  him  while  under  the 
exorcisor's  hand.  But  to  no  purpose  at  last*  than  to  see  the  poor 
boj  cross'd  seyeral  times  on  both  nis  eyes,  and  a  short  prayer  made 
over  him,  and  a  white  handkerchief  pulled  out,  and  hung  betwixt  his 
eresy  and  the  light  of  a  window  (against  which  he  had  been  directly 
placed  with  his  face  to  that  light),  and  then  demanded  by  the  said 
exorcist  Father  Finachty,  whether  he  could  see  anything  ?  And  the 
boy  answering,  he  could  not :  and  therefore  agam  the  second  time 
Drayed  and  practised  over,  and  then  also  the  second  time  (upon 
hu^ff  of  the  same  handkerchief  as  before)  ask*d  br  the  same  exor- 
cist, whether  he  could  see  now  anything?  And  the  bov  returning 
wun  the  aforesaid  answer,  and  eyeryone  at  present  ooservinff  by 
their  own  seeine  or  looking  on  the  boyes  eyelids,  there  was  notning 
at  all  done,  no  kind  of  change,  and  Father  Finachty  thereupon  (i.e., 
80  soon  as  the  boy  had  the  second  time  answered,  he  could  see  nothing 
at  all)  ver^  carelessly,  without  any  further  ceremony  or  notice  taken 
thereof,  giving  over  and  turning  from  this  blind  boy,  to  some  other 
of  those  by,  uat  expected  their  turn,  but  had  no  visible  disease  or 
evil,  and  practising  upon  them.  When  I  had  so  particularly  ob« 
served  this  of  that  bhnd  boy,  what  my  lord  Clancarty  had  long 
before  told  me,  presently  came  to  my  mind,  viz.,  that  in  his  own 
presence  at  Thurls,  Finachty  disowned  the  power  of  curing  meer 
natural  diseases.  It  remained  therefore  now,  that  I  should  see  him 
practise  on  the  young  girle,  that  was  said  to  be  troubled  with  spirits, 
or  fairies.  For  it  crowing  late,  there  was  an  ordinary  countrey- 
woman  standing  by  tnat  came  to  me,  and  pray*d  me  to  speak  to  him 
for  her  daughter,  a  young  welLcomplexioned  g^le  of  about  thirteene 
or  fourteene  ^ears  old,  that  they  might  be  dispatched  in  time,  as 
having  two  miles  to  go  out  of  town  that  evening  to  Grumling^  (a  vil- 
lage near  Dublin)  where  she  said  she  dwelled.  I  asked  the  woman 
what  her  daughter  ailed  ?  She  answered  that  lately  her  girle  having 
gone  abroad  into  the  fields,  she  returned  home  much  troubled  with 
some  apparition  of  spirits  she  had  there  seen,  and  continued  ever 
since  troubled  with  them,  especially  at  night.  This  occasion  I  em- 
braced the  more  willingly,  that  I  doubted  not  his  extraordinary  gift 
(if  any  he  had)  consisted  only  in  exorcising  spirits,  or  curing  such 
distempers  as  commonly  proceeded  (or  at  least  were  supposed  to 
proceed)  from  such  evils,  spirits  or  fairies ;  though,  at  the  sune 
time,  I  considered  well  enough  not  only  that  there  nothing  was  visi- 
ble to,  nor  perceptible  by  any  other  of  us  there  present  of  any  such 
afBicting  that  young  maid,  but  also  that  meer  imagination,  and  heat  of 
blood,  or  some  other  accident  distempering  her  brain,  might  have 
made  her  apprehend  the  trouble  of  spirits,  where  all  the  evil  was 
from  other  causes,  and  such  as  were  natural  in  her  own  bodv  or 
constitution.     However,  because  I  thought  withall  she  was  suA  a 


•  Now  Cnunlin— a  corruption  of  the  Irish  Crum  yAfiim,  literally  the 
crooked  glen. 
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sort  of  demoniack  as  all  the  very  worst  of  those  (in  that  country  theo) 
commonly  reputed  demoniacks  by  him  and  his  admirers,  I  was  desirous 
to  see  on  this  occasion  the  method  of  his  practice  on  such.  And  there- 
fore prayed  him  to  turn  to  that  maid,  and  examine  both  herself  and 
mother,  and  then  proceed  with  her  as  he  thought  fit,  because  it 
was  growing  late,  and  they  had  a  loneer  way  to  go  than  others  that 
niffht.  He  yields  readily,  and  seems  glad  of  the  opportunity,  when  I 
told  him  she  was  said  to  be  troubled  with  spirits.  And,  after  some 
few  questions  put  by  him  to  the  mother  in  publick  before  us  all,  he 
says  he  must  speak  in  private  to  the  girl,  and  thereupon  takes  her 
away  with  him  to  another  more  private  room,  where  none  was  but 
he  and  she  together,  and  there  remains  so  for  a  pretty  while,  I  sup- 
pose examining  herself  more  strictly  ;  though  it  seemed  somewhat 
strange  to  me,  that  at  least  desire  me  to  goe  along  with  him,  and  be 
present  all  the  while  (at  least  in  the  same  room)  at  any  even  whatsoever 
such  private  examination,  the  rather,  that  I  was  the  only  church-man 
with  him  that  whole  afternoon.  At  last  he  calls  for  me,  and  with 
me  as  many  of  the  rest  go  as  pleased,  or  could  well  stand  in  the  small 
room  where  he  was.  We  found  the  young  girl  placed  by  him  in  a 
chair  just  against  the  window,  that  is,  her  mce  turned  thither,  and 
the  casement  opened.  Then  he  stands  over  her,  falb  to  his  formal 
adjurations,  and  after  he  had  signed  her  several  times  with  the  cross 
on  the  head  and  fore-head,  within  a  while  asks  her,  where  she  felt 
her  evil  ?  and  upon  her  answer,  that  in  her  neck,  or  shoulder,  arme, 
or  side,  &c.,  pursues  it,  still  from  limb  to  limb  with  crossing  that 
part  of  her  body,  and  continuing  still  his  exorcism.  Then  he  de- 
mands again  and  again,  was  she  well  yet,  or  did  she  feel  it  elsewhere  ? 
Sometime  she  answered,  she  was  well  and  felt  nothing  any  more,  but 
then  he  box'd  her,  and  told  her  she  lyed ;  and  then  also,  but  after 
some  further  adjuration  by  him,  she  crys  here,  or  there,  viz.,  in  some 
other  part  of  her  body  ;  where  be  pursues  it  in  the  same  method  till 
he  comes  down  to  her  feet,  and  then  rubs  hard,  or  rather  strikes, 
or  stroaks  hard  her  foot  with  his  own  over  it  in  a  sloping  manner,  so 
that  her  toe  was  the  last  he  touched  with  his  sole,  as  pretending  to 
drive  out  the  devil  from  that  last  habitation,  or  retreat  of  his  into 
her  toe.  Then  bids  her  look  stedfastly  through  the  casement  or 
opening  of  the  window,  and  tell  what  she  had  seen  there,  and  hov 
many  go  out  that  way.  And,  if  she  demurred  upon  her  answer, 
threatens  her,  and  so  leads  her  to  confess  she  had  seen  some  go  out 
Then  again  he  asked  her  what  more  did  she  see  ?  or  did  she  not  see 
a  great  mountain  far  off,  and  a  great  fire  upon  it,  and  a  great  number 
of  black  fellows  fighting,  and  killing,  ana  chopping  one  another  in 
pieces,  and  throwing  also  one  another  into  the  fire?  when  she  had 
answered  yes,  then  he  renews  more  vehemently  his  conjurations. 
Wherein  (as  I  took  particular  notice)  he  used  even  from  the  begis- 
nmg  of  his  exorcisme,  to  insert  a  special  command  to  a  hundred 
tnousand  devils,  enjoy ning  them  to  come  from  hell  and  carry  away 
that  evil  spirit,  companion  of  theirs,  or  those  many  such  that  pos- 
sessed or  molested  this  creature  of  God,  and  to  leave  her  thenceforth 
free  from  their  vexation,  &c.  But  it  seemed,  nevertheless,  even  hj 
his  own  confession  in  that  very  place  and  time,  before  and  to  us  til 
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{Mrese&t*  that  some  of  these  evil  spirits  (at  least  some  of  those  pre- 
tended bj  him  to  have  possessed  her)  continued  still  eztream  re^ac- 
tory  and  stubborn.  For  after  he  had  tyred  himself,  and  well  nigh 
wearied  the  beholders  (at  least  me,  I  am  sure),  it  growing  very  late, 
andhe  having  once  more  asked  the  girl,  whether  she  did  not  find  herself 
well  ?  and  she  answering  yea,  he  told  her  she  lyed ;  and  then  converting 
himself  to  the  beholders,  but  particularly  to  the  mother,  declared, 
she  was  stronglv  yet  possessed,  she  must  come  or  be  brought  to  him 
again  at  better  leasure,  and  that  he  must  take  much  more  paines  with 
her  than  he  could  for  that  present.  Whereupon  all  parted.  How 
well  satisfied  others  were,  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am  I  was  myself 
much  troubled  at  all  I  had  seen  and  heard ;  not  being  void  even  of 
some  snspitious  thoughts  coming  on  me  (whether  I  would  or  no), 
that  the  reason  of  his  retiring  first  in  private  with  the  girl,  was  only 
to  catechise  her  how  to  behave  herself,  and  answer  to  the  questions 
he  should  put  her  in  publick  as  soon  as  he  called  us  in.  However,  I 
clearly  saw  he  gave  no  proofs  that  day  of  any  miraculous  gift  for 
curing  either  the  one  or  other  sort  of  aiseases  ;  I  mean,  either  those 
proceeding  immediately  from  some  extraordinary  diabolical  opera- 
tion, or  those  which  have  other  immediate  ordinary  causes  visible  or 
natural.  And  yet  I  dared  not  judffe  that  he  had  no  such  gift, 
although  he  failed  that  time ;  but  rauier,  would  even  then  perswade 
myself  he  might  have  it  in  some  occasions,  and  in  order  to  some  per- 
sons, according  to  the  good  pleasure  and  mercy  of  God ;  being  con- 
tinued even  then  in  so  favorable  an  opinion  of  him  by  the  returning 
memory  of  what  was  lately  written  of  him  from  London,  and  what 
some  others  told  me,  but  especially  of  what  Geoffrey  Brown  related. 
And  yet  withal  I  could  not  but  judge  out  of  what  I  had  myself  that 
day  seen,  his  great  proffer  could  be  no  less  than  subject  to  a  very 
great  contingency.  Notwithstanding  which  judgment  of  mine  and 
of  many  others  too,  declared  again  and  again  by  myself  to  him,  I  saw 
his  confidence  always  such  in  demanding  licence  for  the  more  public 
tryal  before  mentioned,  that  I  would  even  shut  my  own  eyes  a  little 
longer,  and  see  only  with  his.  Which  was  the  reason  that  upon  his 
coming  to  lye  at  one  Mr.  Raughter's  (his  own  countrey-man),  in 
Kennedy-lane  within  two  or  three  doors  to  my  lodging,  I  not  only 
visited  him  again  early  in  a  morning,  but  (finding  him  there  on  his 
knees  all  alone  at  his  private  devotions)  desired  him  to  sign  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  mvself,  from  the  crowne  of  my  head  to  the  very 
scales  of  my  feet,  m  every  part  of  my  body,  and  pray  over  me ; 
telling  him  I  had  a  little  spice  of  the  scurvy  for  many  years,  encreas- 
ine  still  more  and  more  by  my  sedentarv  life,  and  though  not  with 
pam,  yet  often  with  weakness,  and  numoness  of  my  arms  and  legs, 
besides  other  evident  signs  thereof,  especially  spots  of  all  colours  of 
the  rainbow  to-day  appearing,  and  next  day  agam  disappearing.  And 
certainlv  during  all  the  time  he  signed  my  limbs,  and  prayed  over  me, 
he  standing,  and  I  kneeling,  no  man  I  think  could  ever  have  less 
prejudice  or  more  resignation  than  I  had,  even  in  order  I  mean  to  his 
gift,  or  effect  thereof  on  myself:  being  as  before  and  after,  so  at  that 
time  resolved  not  to  frame  any  judgment  of  him  out  of  his  want  of 
success  on  me,  nay  nor  on  any  other  one,  or  more  persons  whatsoever 
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practised  on  in  priTate»  but  to  suspend  my  judgment  til)  I  had 
the  snooess  of  the  public  tr^al  himself  desired.  80  far  was  I  aU 
along  unto  the  Tcry  last  from  either  ^affection  to,  orpnjudict 
ajB^nst  Father  Finachty.  Though  as  neitiier  in,  or  from  Uiis  prac> 
tice,  or  effect  thereof  on  mTself :  so  neither  in,  or  from  that  I  had 
seen  of  his  on  others,  I  could  see  any  argument  for  htm.** 

The  lord  lieutenant,  on  his  letom  to  Dublin,  was  informed 
of  Finacht/s  request  for  permission  to  cure  publicly  any 
number  of  invalids  that  might  be  produced,  to  which  the 
duke  was  pressed  to  accede,  that  the  priesf  s  miraculous 
powers  might  be  finally  tested.  Ormond,  alter  some  hesitation, 
agreed  to  grant  the  required  licence,  and  on  Finachty  re-assert- 
ing his  readiness  to  cure,  indiscriminately,  persons  afflicted  with 
every  variety  of  disease,  his  excellency  promised  that  everything 
should  be  prepared  for  the  public  trial  in  two  or  three  days: — 

**  Much  about  that  same  time,"  continues  Walsh,  «<  Father  Finacfatj 
sent  and  came  also  himself  to  let  me  know,  he  had  now  stayed  six 
whole  weeks  in  town  expecting  that  licence,  and  occasion ;  adding« 
that  he  could  stay  no  longer  tor  it  (but  woidd  depart  to  Gonnaoght) 
if  not  suddenly  granted.  He  withal  soon  after,  and  early  in  the 
morning  sends  me  word,  that  he  would  say  mass  privately  in  my 
lodging,  and  accordingly  comes,  and  says  in  a  private  oratory 
I  had  there,  myself  serving  him  at  mass.  When  he  had  done,  and 
was  come  down  and  sat  at  a  fire  (for  it  was  winter  and  cold  weather) 
ready  to  drink  his  morning's  draught  with  a  toast,  which  was  pr^ 
paring  him  there,  he  complaining  of  weakness,  and  drowth,  by  rea> 
son  of  the  continual  sweat  every  ni^ht,  whereunto  he  had  he&k  far 
some  davs  before  and  then  subject,  m  comes  to  that  same  room,  on* 
ezpectedly,  sir  William  Petit,*  knight,  a  learned  acute  physitiaa,  snd 

Seat  traveller,  and  with  him  another  ingenious  young  gentlemsDf 
r.  Robert  Southwel,  likewise  for  some  years  a  traveller  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  both  of  them  Protestants,  and  both  of  my  acqusis- 
tance.  I,  havmg  known  nothing  of  their  coming  or  cause  thereof, 
did  think  they  only  came  to  see  myself,  as  at  least  Mr.  Southwel 
used  sometimes  to  do.  But  it  appeared  after,  that  sir  William  Petit 
was  commanded  by  the  lord  lieutenant  to  go  together  with  one  doctor 
Tarner  another  Protestant  physitian,  and  find  me  out,  and  tell  me  bow 
the  sick  persons  were  now  in  town,  and  all  other  matters  ready  of 


*  For  a  memoir  of  sir  W.  Petty,  see  the  essay  on  his  "  Sorr^  of 
IreUmd,'*  A.IX  1655-6,  Irish  Qdarterlt  Review,  VoL  II.  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  above  referred  to,  was  bom  near  Kinsale  in  16S5 ;  he  wu 
appohited  privy  counsellor  to  Charles  II.,  and  employed  as  envoy  to 
Portugal,  Flanders,  and  Brandenburgh ;  William  III.  created  hm 
secretary  of  state  for  IreUnd,  and  he  died  in  1702,  having  been  fin 
times  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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their  aide,  and  bid  me  therefore  gire  notice  thereof  to  Father  Finachty 
that  he  might  fix  his  day,  his  pla^,  and  companv  he  would  have  present 
of  his  side.     Now  because  sir  William  could  not  meet  then  with 
Doctor  Tamer,  he  brought  along  with  him  Mr.  Southwell,  who  both 
Gonld  shew  him  the  way  to  my  lodgings,  and  was  willing  enough  to 
come  upon  such  an   occasion,  which  suspended  the  thoughts  of 
many.    This  was  the  cause  of  their  coming,  as  my  lord  lieute- 
nant told  me  after  at  night ;  for  they  did  not,  as  being  surprised 
with  a  sudden  curiosity,  when  thej  saw  one  with  me,  and  that  to 
thehr  question  asking  me  aside,  who  it  was  f    I  answered,  he  was 
a  person  they  would  perhaps  desire  to  be  acquainted  with,  even  the 
fraied  wonder-working  priest  Father  James  Finachty.    For  I  had  no 
sooner  told  them  so»  then  without  any  further  reply  or  ceremony, 
they  both  go  to  the  fire  where  he  sate,  and  sitting  down  hj  him 
(who  seemed  at  first  to  take  no  great  notice  of  them)  sir  William 
Petty  being  next  him  begins  to  s^ak  to  him  in  this  manner,  or  at 
least  (I  am  sure)  to  this  purpose :  Father,  I  have  of  a  long  time  heard 
much  of  you,  and  lately  much  more  than  formerly.    For  my  own 
part,  I  am  on  this  occasion,  and  for  what  concerns  religion,  as  a  piece 
of  white  paper.   Ton  may  write  in  my  soul  what  you  please  as  to  the 
way  of  worshipping  Ood,  if  you  attest  that  way  by  pUun  miracle. 
And  therefore  if  you  do  by  your  prayer  remove  this  wart  which 
you  see  on  my  finger  (and  thereupon  showed  that  finger  of  his  hand, 
and  the  wart  thereon)  I  will  presently  declare  mvself  of  your  reli- 
gion.  80  soon  as  I  heard  sir  William  out,  I  thought  it  high  time  for 
me  to  interpose,  as  knowing  his  acuteness  in  philosophy,  and  Father 
Finachty's  dulness  even  in  matters  of  divinity.    And  therefore  I 
desired  sir  William  to  consider  better  of  what  he  proposed ;  and 
how  unsutable  it  was  to  the  ordinary  custom  we  read  of  saints  in- 
voking God,  and  applying  themselves  immediately  to  him  for  a  fa- 
Tonr  above  nature  to  such  as  desired  their  intercession. — Which 
being  over,  he  recollects  himself  a^un ;  and  attacks  anew  Father 
Finachty,  telling  him,  that  he  had  m  truth  an  infirmity  which  was 
very  troublesome  to  him.   I  am  purblind.  Father  (says  he)  I  can  read 
at  such  or  such  a  distance  very  near  my  eves ;  but  cannot  a  word  at 
any  other  wherein  others  do.    If  vou  will  cure  me  of  this  trouble- 
some infirmitvy  I  shall  humblv  and  religiously  acknowle<kpe,  as  I 
ought,  Qod*s  both  merciful  and  wonderfid  hand  therein.    I  had  by 
chance  walked  over  towards  the  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  when,  and  as  soon  as  sir  William  had  ended  these  few  words  of 
his  later  proposal.    But  sooner  than  I  was  half  way  returned  back, 
I  saw  FaUier  Finachty  first  standing  up,  then  saying  to  sir  William* 
*  Let  us  try ;'  and  then  also  immediately  advancing  a  few  steps  and 
kneeling,  his  back  being  turned  to  them,  and  his  face  to  the  wall ; 
and  consequ<mtly  by  private  prayer  to  Ood,  preparing  himself  to  his 
other  exercise*  vis.*  both  of  praying  audiblv  over,  and  visibly  cross- 
ing sir  William's  eyes*  and  invoking  Ood  to  cure  him  there  in  all 
our  presence.    I  was  truly  much  perplexed  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
Father's  resolution ;  but  had  no  time  to  consider  when  the  foresaid 
two  gentlemen  sir  William  and  Mr.  Southwel  came  where  I  stood, 
asking  me  very  concernedly,  what  they  should  do  ?    What  (said  I) 
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other  than  to  lay  yourselves  likewise  to  your  knees  reyerently  behind 
hinif  and  pray  heartily>  but  first  preparing  yourselves  inwardly  with  a 
lively  faith  and  hope  and  love  of  God,  and  consequently,  ^th  a 
true  and  full  repentance  of  all  your  sins,  and  effectual  resoluttons  of 
a  new  life,  and  then  beg  of  God,  that  for  the  passion  of  his  owd 
beloved  our  Saviour  Christy  your  incredulity  or  other  sins,  maj  not 
obstruct  his  mercy  or  his  g^ace  to  be  shewn  (said  I  to  you  sir 
William)  by  the  ministry  of  that  good  man,  who  now  prepares  to 
practice  on,  and  invoke  God  over  you.     Whereupon  the  two  gentle 
men  laid  themselves  immediately  to  their  knees,  and  I  also  wi£  them 
on  mine,  praying  devoutly.     As  soon  as  Father  Finachty  rose,  I  gave 
him  a  priestly  stole  to  put  about  his  neck,  and  the  Aspersorioin  to 
sprinkle  them  first  with  holy  water;  both  which  he  used,  as  the 
manner  is.     Then  having  placed  sir  William  standing  betwixt  him 
and  the  light  of  the  window,  he  himself  also  standing,  falls  a  cn>sauag 
both  the  purblind  eyes,  and  saying  loud  in  all  our  hearing  a  short 
Latin  prayer,  and  a  prayer  too  proper  only  for  eyes.     And  then 
having  done  his  whole  exercise  over  (1  know  not  whether  once  oneijy 
or  oftener)  he  bid  sir  William  take  the  Bible,  and  try  whether  he 
could  read  it  in  the  same  distance  other  men  do  commonly.      8ir 
William  takes  the  book  very  readily,  and  was  so  desirous  and  hopeAi] 
too  of  amendment  (as  himself  said  presently)  that  at  the  first  opening 
of  the  book  he  thought  his  sight  mightily  mended  ;  but  then  imme- 
diately findinff  his  own  errour,  and  that  he  could  not  read  but  as 
before,  he  tells  Father  Finachty,  how  it  was.     Whereupon  all  the 
former  method  of  crossing  and  praying  was  repeated  the  second  time 
by  the  Father ;  and  the  second  time  also  was  sir  W  illiam  desired  by  him 
to  try  again  whether  he  could  read  the  book  otherwise  than  before. 
But  upon  sir  William  trying  so  the  second  time,  and  then  answering, 
he  could  not.  Father  Finachty,  without  further  attempt  or  ceremony, 
or  word  spoken  by  him,  turns  aside,  pulls  off  his  stole,  puts  on  his 
hat,  goes  over  to»  and  takes  his  former  seat  at  the  fire  with  his  back 
turned  to  us,  even  as  unconcernedly  as  might  be.     Sir  William, 
perceiving  there  was  no  more  to  be  expected,  puts  on  also  his  hat, 
comes  to  me  at  the  window,  and  asks  whether  I  had  ever  read  any 
thing  in  necromancy  ?    I  answered,  I  had  not.     Truly  (says  he)  no 
more  have  I  in  all  my  life  until  within  these  two  days,  when  by  roeer 
chance,  going  to  a  certain  house  in  town,  I  lighted  on  a  book  which 
I  am  now  to  show  you,  and  withal  therein  to  a  word,  the  very  prayer 
that  Father  Finachty  hath  now  prayed  over  my  eyes.     For  in  my 
reading  so  lately  this  book  through,  I  remember  that  very  form  of 
prayer  amongst  others  to  be  therein.    Which  having  said,  he  draws 
out  of  his  pocket  a  thick  octavo  Latin  book,  in  a  fair  vnriting  Italian 
or  Roman  hand,  the  title  thereof  pretending  it  to  have  been  written 
by  Frater  Petrus  Lombardus  minor  in  civitate  maffna  Alexandri», 
and  the  subject  altogether  necromancy ;  as  by  turning  it  over  and 
looking  on  the  schemes  and  prayers,  and  other  matters,  I  could  not 
myself  but  presently  see ;  as  neither  can  I  deny,  that  that  the  very 
same  prayer  of  Father  Finachty  was  immediately  turned  to  by  sir 
William,  and  showed  to  me  before  I  looked  further  into  that  lx>ok : 
only,  to  my  best  remembrance  there  was  some  little  alteration  of 
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some  few  words  ;  but  an  alteration  I  confers  that  was  nothing  ma- 
terial." 

Petty  thereupon  offered  to  wager  one  hundred  pounds  in  gold, 
that  he  would  cure  as  many  as  Finachty  out  of  a  given  num- 
ber, and  entered  into  a  discourse  to  prove  that  the  supposed 
cures  performed  by  the  priest  were  purely  effected  by  the  ima- 
gination ;  that  his  object  in  collecting  large  numbers  together 
was  a  reliance  on  the  probability  that  some  of  these  individuals 
might,  at  the  time,  be  actually  recovering  from  their  previous 
sickness,  which  was  never  reflected  upon  by  the  vulgar,  who  as- 
cribed their  restoration  to  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  operator. 
And  so,  adds  our  author,  "  leaving  me  the  foresaid  book  of 
necromancy  for  a  day  or  two,  to  peruse  it  through  at  my  lei- 
sure ;  he  and  Mr.  Southwell  parted  without  so  much  as  sa- 
luting, or  bidding  good  morrow  to,  or  taking  at  all  further 
notice  of  Father  Finachty,  though  sitting  still  at  the  fire  in 
the  same  room,  but  in  truth  regarding  them  as  little,  or  at 
least  seeming  not  to  regard  them,  nor  be  at  all  concerned  in 
them,  or  their  talk,  for  he  could  not  but  hear  every  word/'  On 
the  night  succeeding  this  incident,  the  lord  lieutenant  informed 
Walsh  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  Finachty  to  ner- 
form  publicly  on  the  following  day,  the  selection  of  the  place 
being  left  to  himself;  Drs.  xarner  and  Petty  undertaking 
to  produce  the  necessary  number  of  invalids.     When  this  was 
communicated  to  Finachty,  he  seemed  much  troubled,  stated 
that  his  health  was  then  too  much  impaired  to  permit  him  to 
go  through  the  exorcisms,   and  added  that  the  trial  should  be 
deferred  until  he  had  returned  from  Connacht,  whither  he  in- 
tended to  journey  on  the  following  day,  there  being  then  in 
town  "  some  horses  returning  that  way,  which,  as  belonging 
to  friends  of  his,  were  offered  to  him  whereby  to  save  charges." 
In  reply  to  this,  Walsh  pointed  out  to  Finachty  his  inconsis- 
tency   in    thus    shrinking    from    the    public    trial    which 
he  had  so  long  solicited,  and  offered,  moreover,  to  be  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  journey  to  Connacht,  saying  in 
conclusion,   ''you  shall  have  for  as  long   as  you  will  this 
chamber,  and  that  closet  with  the  books  in  it,  and  the  private 
oratory  above  your  head,  and  a  servant  to  attend  you,  and 
meat  and  drink  (and  physick  too  if  you  please),  and  whatever 
else  even  company  or   loneliness,   untiil  you  find    yourself 
recruited  perfecfly  wherein  you  think  yourself  decayed  :  and  I 
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will,  in  the  mean  time,  both  excuse  you  and  put  off  the  daj  of 
public  appearance  till  then/'  Moved  by  these  arguments, 
Finachty  promised  to  remain  and  appear  on  the  following  day ; 
on  this  assurance,  says  Walsh, ''  I  took  leave  with  hun  for 
that  night,  not  doubting  the  sinceritv  of  his  promise,  and  left 
him  there  in  my  own  chamber,  and  bed,  leaving  also,  one  to 
attend  and  serve  him  if  he  had  wanted  anything,  and  went 
myself  to  lye  in  the  private  oratory  that  was  in  the  same 
house  over  his  head.  But  I  was  scarce  out  of  my  bed,  when 
unexpectedly,  even  by  the  break  of  day,  I  saw  him  even  also 
as  accoutred  for  a  march,  come  up  into  that  room  where  I 
lay,  and  telling  me  in  plain  terms,  I  must  excuse  him,  in  that 
finding  himself  not  well,  he  must  and  would  be  gone  out  of 
town  preseatly,  and  take  his  journey  to  Connacht;  praying 
me  withal  to  excuse  him  to  the  lord  heutenant,  and  assure  his 
grace  that  so  soon  as  he  recovered  his  health  and  strength, 
he  would  not  fail  to  come  (if  I  called  him)  and  perform  what 
was  either  expected  from  him  or  himself  had  offered/'  All 
further  expostulation  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  was 
ineffectual,  nor  could  he  be  induced  even  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  lord  lieutenant,  specifying  the  reasons  for  his  sudden 
withdrawal.  Walsh,  however,  begged  him  not  to  hold  any 
''  fields''  during  his  progress  to  Lochrea,  ''  and  then  remem- 
bering how  he  had  (though  indirectly)  but  the  last  night 
insinuated  some  want^  I  gave  him/'  says  Walsh,  "  what  money  I 
had  in  my  pocket,  i.  e.  about  fourteen  shillings ;  which  having 
taken,  he  departed  from  me ;  yet  he  had  the  confidence,  within 
two  hours  after,  even  thai  very  morning  before  he  left  the 
town,  to  send  me  a  little  printed  English  book  (in  twelves  or 
sixteens)  of  his  own  miracles  done  in  London/' 

After  his  retreat  from  Dublin,  Finachty  fell  into  obscnritj, 
having  been  forbidden  to  practice  his  exorcisms  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  whose  censure  he  had  incurred  for  having 
nearly  driven  mad  some  weak-minded  people  at  Portomna, 
and  for  publicly  declaring  that  ''  all  the  women  in  Ireland 
were  specially  possessed  of  the  Devil." 

Finachty  had  not  long  retired,  when  a  new  wonder  woriter 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Valentine  Oreatracks  or  Oreatiix, 
a  respectable  Protestant  gentleman  of  Affane,  derk  of  the 
peace,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork.  His  mode  of 
operating  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Finachty,  ai 
described  at  page  618,  whence  he  acquired  ttie  name  of  '^  the 
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Strooker.'^  His  treatment  of  Thoresby's  brother^  for  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  head  and  back,  is  described  as  follows :  ''Mr. 
Greatracksj  coming  by  accident  to  the  house,  gave  present  ease 
to  his  head,  by  omj  stroking  it  with  his  hands.  He  then  fell 
to  mb  his  back,  which  he  most  complained  of;  but  the  pain 
immediately  fled  from  his  hand  to  his  right  thigh ;  then  he 

I)ursued  it  with  his  hand  to  his  knee;  from  thence  to  his 
eg,  ancle,  and  foot,  and,  at  last,  to  his  great  toe.  As 
it  fell  lower,  it  grew  more  yiolent,  and  when  in  his  toe 
it  made  him  roar  out,  but  upon  rubbing  there  it  vanished.'' 
Vast  crowds  of  diseased  persons  flocked  after  Greatracks, 
and  he  was  brought  to  England  expressly  to  cure  vis- 
countess Conway;  although  unsuccessful  in  that  and  many 
other  cases,  Boyle,  Gudworth,  and  Wilkins  bore  testimony 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment  in  several  instances ;  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  time  defined  his  healing  faculty  ''  as  a 
sanative  contagion  in  the  body,  which  had  an  antipathy  to 
some  particular  diseases  and  not  to  others.''  Of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  career  nothing  appears  to  be  known,  except  that 
he  was  satirized  by  St.  Evremond;  and  a  writer  of  the  day 
tells  us  that,  ''  not  long  after  his  practices  on  folks  in  London, 
be  went  out  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle,  just  as  Pinachty  did." 

On  the  attainder  of  sir  William  Kennedy,  in  1703,  twelve 
houses,  which  he  held  in  fee,  in  Kennedy^s-iane,  were  confis- 
cated to  the  crown.  One  of  those  is  described  as  '^  a  large 
brick  house,  in  good  repair,  has  cellars  under  the  whole  house, 
is  two  storeys  and  a  haff  high,  and  has  a  back-side,  being  the 

Sieen's  bench  office,  with  a  waste  plot  of  ground  joining 
ereto,  breadth  in  front  sixty-four  feet,  rere  forty-six  feet, 
depth  thirty-eight  feet."  Dr.  Bichard  Hemsworth,  president 
of  the  Irish  college  of  physicians,  in  1785,  was  one  of  the  re* 
aidents  of  this  locality  in  the  last  century ;  and  the  king's  bench 
office,  although  removed  for  a  time  to  School-house-lane,  was 
re-transferred,  in  1745,  to  Kennedy's-lane,  where,  together  with 
the  office  of  the  court  of  exchequer  and  that  of  the  chief 
remembrancer,  it  continued  to  be  held  till  the  year  1785. 
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Williams,  K.B.,  Ambassador  to  the  Courts  of  Russia, 
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Notes  bj  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  8  vols.  8vo. 
London :  Edward  Jeffrey  and  Son.     1822. 

2.  Ifra   Urbanica,  or  Ihe  Social  Effusions  <ftie  celebrated 

Captain  darles  Morris,  of  tie  late  Life-Guards.    2  vols. 
Svo.    London :  Richard  Bentlej.     1840. 
S.  Poems.    By  the  late  Hon.  William  R.  Snencer.    1  toI. 
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''  Tie  Monk,''  ''  Castle  Spectre,"  S^c,  witi  many  Pieces 
in  Prose  and  Verse  never  before  publisied.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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written  at  Amptiill  Pari,  By  Henry  Lnttrell.  Third 
Edition.  1  vol.  post  Svo.  London :  John  Murray. 
1822. 

6.  Comic  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.   By  tie  late  James 

Smith,  Esq.t  one  of  the  Authors  of  **  The  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses ;"  with  a  Selection  from  his  Correspondence,  and 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  Edited  by  his  brother^  Horace  Smithy 
Esq.  Second  Edition.  2  vols  8vo.  London :  Henry 
Colbum.    1841. 

7.  I%e  Life  and  Remains  of  lieodore  Edward  Hook.    By  the 

Rev.  R.  H.  Dalton  Barham,  B.A.,  author  of  *'The  Life 
of  Thomas  Ingoldsby."  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  Richard 
Bentley.     1849. 

8.  Songs,  Ballads^  and  other  Poems.    By  the  late  Thomas 

Haynes  Bayly.  Edited  by  his  widow^  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  Richard  Bentley. 
1844. 

LiTEBATUUBj  like  all  other  employments  to  which  men  devote 
their  talents,  has  had  its  fashions,  its  phases,  and  its  varieties. 
Poetry,  however,  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  selected  as  the 
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chiefesi  branch  of  literature  upon  which  the  learned  and  the 
clever  have  exercised  their  genioa,  and  in  tortoiing  metres 
they  have  never  ceased  to  race  their  powers  of  invention^  ex- 
ceOmg,  in  all  their  fullest  perfections  of  exuberant  efflorescence, 
the  wonderfully  empty  nothings  exemplified  by  that  prince  of 
puppiesy  Sir  Pireie  SAi^Umj  in  his  elaborated  Euphuisms. 

We  love  the  study  of  literary  history**-its  eccentricities 
and  its  fanciful  fopperies,  and  tiiere  is  no  stranger  pi 
in  all  the  records  of  mental  glories  and  mentid  wei 
ness  than  ihsX  exemplified  by  me  follies  of  literary  fa- 
shions. These  fashions  have  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
oountEies.  The  Greeks,  so  subtile  in  genius  and  perfect  in 
taste ;  the  Bomans,  so  wide  and  all-embracing  in  the  grand 
scope  of  their  literature,  and  in  another  epoch  the  French,  so 
bizarre  in  intellect — ^learning  and  folly  commingled — all  have 
had  their  literary  fashions  and  ingenuities  of  metres.  The 
wittiest  and  the  wisest,  the  most  holy  and  the  most  grave,  the 
learned  and  the  thoughtful,  the  man  of  study  and  the  man  of 
pleasure,  have  each  contributed  to  the  literary  fashions  of  their 
time,  and  genius  has  frequently  forsaken  its  sterner  duties  to 
try  its  powers  among  the  lignter  sports  of  Parnassus.  The 
favorite  poetical  ingenuities  have  been,  in  all  times,  those  called 
acrostics,  centos,  figure  verses,  retrograde  verses,  alliterative 
verses,  Upogrammatic  verses,  and  chronograms;  these  forms  of 
metres  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  find,  were  cultivated  most  assiduously  in  France, 
where  also  other  styles  of  rhyme  twisting  and  mental  gymnas- 
tics were  invented.  To  France,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  lancifd 
forms  of  verse  are  due,  whether  the  debt  be  considered  credita- 
ble or  otherwise ;  whilst  from  that  country,  too,  have  sprung 
the  whole  race  of  Poets  of  Fashion. 

The  acrostic  is  a  very  ancient  form  of  verse,  and  when  pro- 
perly used,  can  only  be  composed  by  the  initial  letters  of  each 
une  forming,  when  read  in  order,  some  particular  word.  It 
has,  however,  been  varied  in  many  instances,  and  now  we  may 
consider  any  formation  of  letters  in  a  poem,  by  which  the  name 
or  word  required  can  be  produced,  an  acrostic.  Thus,  in  the 
BiUe,each  v^rse  of  the  thirty-third,  and  hundred  and  eighteenth 
psalms  is  commenced  by  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet ;  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology  there  are,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  two  epigrams,  one  in  praise  of 
Baochns,  tne  other  in  praise  of  Apollo,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  verses — ^the  first  containing  the  design  of  the  poem,  the 
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ifffnaining  twenty-four  verses,  composed  each  of  four  words, 
commencing  with  a  particular  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet- 
each  initial  word  of  the  first  verse  commencing  with  A^  the 
second  with  B^  and  so  continuing  to  Z.  Prisden,  the  gram- 
marian, also  wrote  acrostics ;  but  to  Eeban-Maur,  abbot  of 
Fulda,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Mayence,  belongs  the  merit  of 
a  very  remarkable  and  ingenious  acrostic.  About  the  year  1501 
he  published  a  Latin  treatise,  or  panegyric,  on  The  &oss.  The 
book  consists  of  acrostic  tatragons  of  thirty-five  lines,  each  line 
containing  thirty-five  letters,  and  forming  th&  figure  of  The 
Cross. 

We  now  insert  one  of  these  acrostics^  showing  the  sacred 
symbol  and  its  frame  : — 

O     crux     excellens    totO      Dominaris      OlympO 


M 


B 

S* 

o 


ft 

M 

•g 
% 

B 

B 
►*• 

S 

0 
O 


o 

C 

M 


M 


C 

B 


i 


O    crux  quae  zpi  es  carO       benedicta    trinmphO 


1 


8- 

o 


5' 


t 
o 


S.  1  * 

O  crux  qu»   cogis  ruptO  plebem  ire  ab  AvemO 

Acrostic  poems  were  in  vogue  at  Paris  during  tiie  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  as  that  was  the  age  of  pt- 
trons  and  of  dedications,  this  species  of  verse  was  much  em* 
dioyed  by  the  author  in  flattering  the  vanity  of  his  friend. 
The  most  amusing  and  most  ingenious  we  have  seen,  is  ^ 
prefixed  to  a  book  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  16SS,  bear- 
ing the  title — Oriselle,  au  Les  ExtrSmcM  numvemenU  iatimh 
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iragi-comMie  en  einq  acta,  en  vers,  tUdi^e  h  momeigneur  le 
MarScAal  de  Baeeampierrc.  The  anfortonate  writer  of  this 
acrostic  must  certainly  have  endured  unheard-of  tortures  in 
composing  his  dedication.  He  wishes  to  express  his  admira- 
tion of  Francois  de  Baesampierre,  and  he  thus  accomplishes 
his  task : — 

fonder     %ia     aet     explolto     un     respect     ^Tonble, 
IfendBe    ^  tous  lea    mifftels  m  fiireaXado  Hftbla, 
^s  iAlllir    Iw   destliu   et   1m  TAlncre >  1* foia, 
SfooobttaVt  toQB  lot  traits  de   I'l    V  f  o  r  t  nSfe  mime. 
Qoiiaid6rerOooiUeii         ion         priaOe    en    aeOret  I'ttline, 
O  t^ecte  k  rOe     halneox     le*     aQina  d'un  bOn  FnnfloUt 
M  e    me  croirola    Tralment    atteZnt      d'ingratMtode, 
VI  Je    ne     ronS     offhris    ceS  frnlts  de  men  eatiide« 
0  ont     le    naXf     pemrtn     D  emeade  TOtre  eOrea ; 
Ht     el     Tooi     agrtfBseSa  tennea  de  1a  goMrre, 
H  nrioant    aar      le      8  roue     one      fola     Maaaomplerrre, 
>  a    Ilea     de       mAra, Aprte  on  Tooa  encroir^  dlea, 
Mena       donte       leaaaaaataSnr       lea      troapeM  angUdaea 
■  ont         d  1  g  n  e  g    d*empe  gcher  lea  €trangteeSi  n(rfaea, 
OA     lenra      eO  npa     redOnbldaaaUient  TOtn effort: 
H  aia    aaaa     Blettre  en  onbli  coMme  )i  rbeare||ara  bMme 
^onr      n'aYprocber         Toa      FaaaTecneNeiittanemteao 
Ml    f n 7 ol t,     d*o4^    rAngloia       Tint    reoeTO**r U mort 
H  n  e  0  r  B ;  mala    le    tempa  poor   lliBnre     mM  dlapenae, 
10  eat     Xefgnant     mea     eacrita    mix      AiguenyadaaUenoe: 
IBaAflment    peat-en    rdtt     aana    guar  A^dtelfroy. 
Mn       eelft        Tona       atu       pr^TU  Toetill  anagramme, 

Qni  diapoaant  mea  rera  par  le  111  de  m*  tnme 

Vooa  dit !  FAxa  dbs  Aioa  AUFUta  db  cs  box  bot. 

England  has  little  show  in  this  species  of  literature,  the 
Cabalj  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  being  the  best  known.  This 
may  arise  from  the  circumstance  that  the  national  character  is  too 

Save  and  too  matter-of-fact  to  enjoy  or  cultivate,  a  pursuit  so 
▼olous  and  so  unutilitarian.  Such  verses,  however,  as  were 
frequently  addressed  to  Louis  XIY.,  might  have  been  handed 
by  Bochester  to  Charles  II.,  or  by  Tom  Durfey  to  William 
III. 

Figure  verses,  or  poems  written  in  the  shape  of  certain  ob- 
jects, as,  for  example,  a  drinking  song  in  the  form  of  a  bottle, 
are  of  very  great  antiquity.  Yossius  attributes  their  inven- 
tion to  Simmias,  the  grammarian  of  Ehodes,  who  lived  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Theocritus  is  stated  to  have  written  a  poem  in  praise  of  Pan^s 
flute,  and  forming  its  exact  shape.    It  is  a  cunous  fact  that 
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the  Greeks  squandered  their  genius  upon  these  follies  dniing 
the  time  in  which  their  fame  was  highest,  whilst  the  Bomans 
turned  to  it  only  in  the  ages  when  their  glory  in  art  and  lite- 
rature was  declining.  The  Italians  have  some  very  good  8pe> 
cimens  of  figure  verses,  as  is  evidenced  by  those  preserved  in 
Guinguen^'s  History,  and  in  the  Urania  of  nalthasar  Boni&odo. 
The  ^ef  figure  versifier  in  the  English  language  is  old  Pat- 
tenham ;  in  his  Art  qf  Poesie  he  has  inserted  several  of  this 
class,  and  wrote,  himself,  two  pillars  to  the  fame  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  French  poets,  in  writing  figure  verses,  have  been 
extremely  ingenious.  Babelais  makes  Panurg^s  speech  in 
the  ''  dive  bouteille^'  take  the  form  of  a  flask ;  and  two  chs^ 
ters  farther  on  he  presents  us  a  glass.  Panard,  however,  ii 
the  poet  who  has  been  most  successful  in  forming  his  figures. 
His  bottle  and  glass  are  most  admirably  arranged;  and  as 
very  few  of  our  readers  are,  we  presume,  acquainted  with  his 
works,  we  insert  these  two  figures,  giving  first  the  bottle :— 

Que  mon 

FlAcon 

Me  wmlde  bon! 

Sant    Ittl 

L'enniii 

Me  avlt. 

Me    rait,  ' 

Je  tent 

Me*  tens 

Monnnta, 

Pei«nt& 

Qiumd    Je    le    tteiw, 

Dleitx  I  que  Je  auia  blea  t 

Qne  eon    Mpeet   est   «gr6Ude! 

Que  Je  fUi  eee  de  oei  dlTiu  iirteBtel 

C'ett  de  eon  Mia  fitoond,  o'eit  de  lee  bearenz  lUuies 

Que  conle  ce  nectar  si  donx,  ai  delectable, 

Qol    rend    tona    lea    eapritai    tona    lea    ccBon    aatlaCaitft. 

Cher  objet  de  mea  ▼qdoz,   tn  fala  tonte  ma  ^otre; 

Taat     que     mon    caaa    vlrra,   de     tea      duumanta    UeafelU 

II    aanra    conaerTcr    la     lldelle    memoir  e. 

Ma     m  a  a  e,    k    te    loaer    ae   conaacre   ii  Jamali. 

TantOt  dana  an  careao,   iantdt  aona  nne  treille. 

Ma    l^re,    de    ma    toIz    accompagnant      le   aoa. 

R^ptftera    cent    foia    cette    aimable    chanaon: 

Kigne    aana    fln,    ma    charmante   bomtellle, 

Rkgne     aana     cease,     mon     clier     flacon. 
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AVe  next  present  the  glass : — 

Nona  ne  pooTons  rien  troarer  sur  la  terre 
Qnl  Mrft  si  bon,  ni  si  beftii  (jna  le  Terre. 
0u  tendre  amovr  berceaa  diarmant, 
Celt  toi,  cliamp6te«  fong^ 
C'ett  tol  qui   Mrs  k  Cftire 
Llienreux    iiutmmeiit 
OA  Boayent  ptftUle, 
Houase  et  brilte 
Lejiu  qui  rend 
Oal,    rlaat« 
Content. 
Quelle     doacear 
II  porte  ftn  oorarl 
T6t, 
T6t, 
TOt, 
Qu'on  m'en  donne, 
Qu'on   I'entonne; 
Tet, 
T6t» 
Tdt. 
Qu'on  m'en  donne, 
Vlte  et  oomme  U  fluit: 
L*on  y  Toit  sur  ces  ilota  churls 
Nager    ralKgresse  et  lea  rfa. 

Figure  verses  seem  not  to  have  been  fashionable^  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  England ;  and  they  and  their  writers 
have  been  satirized  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  Tom  Nash. 

Lipogrammatic  poems  are  those  in  which  some  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  omitted.  This  species  of  folly  is  very  ancient,  and 
is  generally  attributed  to  Lasus,  the  poet  of  Hermione,  in 
Peloponnessus,  who  lived  five  hundrea  years  before  Christ. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  proved 
his  ingenuity,  if  not  his  good  sense,  by  composing  an  Ode  io 
ike  C^^ursj  and  a  Hymn  to  Ceres,  in  which  he  omitted  the 
letter  8.  In  this  he  was  imitated  by  Pindar.  Nestor,  a  poet 
who  lived  under  Severus,  wrote  an  Hiad,  in  twenty-four  books, 
each  of  which  wanted  some  letter  of  the  alphabet — ^A  being 
omitted  in  the  first,  B  in  the  second,  and  so  on  through  the 
twenty-four  letters.  Tryphiodorus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  followed  this  example,  and  wrote  an  Odyssey 
upon  the  same  lipogrammatic  plan.  Keferring  to  this  work  of 
Tryphiodorus,  Addison  writes : — 

"  It  must  have  been  ver^  pleasant  to  have  seen  this  poet  avoiding 
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the  reprobate  letter^  as  much  as  another  would  a  false  quantitj,  md 
maldng  his  escape  from  it  through  the  several  Greek  dialects,  when 
he  was  pressed  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable.    For  the  most  apt 
and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language  was  rejected*  like  a  diamond 
with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with  a  wrong  letter.    I 
shall  only  observe  upon  tlus  head,  that  if  the  work  I  have  here  men- 
tioned had  been  now  extant,  the  Odyssey  of  Tryphiodorus,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  oftener  quoted  by  our  learned  pedants, 
than  the  Odvssey  of  Homer.     What  a  perpetual  fund  would  it  hsTe 
been  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  unusual  barbarisms  and  rustici- 
ties, absurd  spellings,  and  complicated  dialects  ?    I  make  no  question 
but  it  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  trea- 
suries of  the  Qreek  tongue." 

Closely  connected,  in  fashion  and  fancy,  with  lipogrammatic 
poems,  are  those  verses  entitled,  alliterative.  The  Boman 
poet  Ennius  has  given  manv  specimens  of  this  paerility,  and 
of  acrostic  verses.  The  following  luies  afford  an  example  of 
his  alliterative  powers : — 

"  O,  Tile,  tnte,  Tati,  tibi  tanta  tyranne  tulisti. 
At,  taba  terribili  sonitu  tarantara  dixit.'' 

It  was  the  production  of  such  verses  as  these,  considered 
with  relation  to  the  elegance  of  his  translations  and  imita- 
tions, that  induced  Ovid  to  write  of  this  poet, — 

"  Ennius  ingenio  maximus — arte  rudis/' 

Hugbald,  a  monk,  who  died  in  the  year  980,  wrote  his  poem, 
De  Laude  Calvarum,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  firiendship 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  consists  of 
thirtj-six  verses,  each  line  commencing  with  the  letter  C.  The 
ChrUtuB  Cnicijiaus,  written  in  1576,  consists  of  twelve  haD- 
dred  lines,  each  commencing  with  the  letter  0;  and  the 
cloister,  resolving  not  to  be  outdone  in  inutility  by  the  scbooly 
George  H^ris,  a  Carmelite  monk  of  Liege,  wrote,  in  the  year 
1680,  his  Carmehs  THumphans,  in  praise  of  the  illustiious 
members  of  his  order.  In  the  chapt^  devoted  to  saints,  the 
first  letter  in  each  word  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  subject  of  the 
panegyric. 

The  most  famous  of  these  alliterative  poems  is  that  by  Loo 
Placentius,  printed  in  the  Nuga  Fenales,  and  known  as  Pu^ 
Porcorum.  In  this  poem  all  the  words  begin  with  the  letter 
P.  The  succeeding  lines  famish  a  good  specimen  of  the 
whole : — 

PlMidlte  porcelli ;  poroomm  pigra  promigo 
Propvditor,  plans  pwd  pingoedine  pieni 
Pugnantes  pergant    Pecndam  pan  prodigioaa, 
Pertarbat  pede  petroaaa  ptenmuiiie  plataaa ; 
Pan  porta&toae  popolomm  prata  proikBat. 
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The  French  have  not  cultivated  this  class  of  verses  in  their 
own  langnage.  Tabourot  is  the  only  poet  who  has  tried  it  at 
any  length ;  and  his  lines  do  not  bear  reprinting  in  this  age. 
In  England,  Bobert,  or,  more  properly,  William,  Langland, 
the  author  of  TAe  Fmon  of  Piers  PlaugAman,  is  the  chief 
writer  of  alliterative  verse.  The  Anglo-Saxons  never  em- 
ployed rhyme,  but  seem  to  have  substitnted  alliteration; 
Langland  preserved  the  latter  in  his  poem,  with  the  addition 
of  the  former.  However,  according  to  Wright's  edition  of 
The  FUianf  Langland*s  observance  of  the  alliteration  is  not 
very  strict. 

Anagrams  afford  another  very  remarkable  instance  of  fashion 
in  poetry.  The  earliest  anagrams  are  found  in  the  Qusandra 
of  the  Greek  poet  Lycophron,  who  lived  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  before  our  era,  and  from  his  days  to  the  pre- 
sent this  species  of  composition  has  been  much  cultivated.  By 
philosophers,  poets,  authors  of  all  classes,  it  has  been  widely 
employed.  Roger  Bacon,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  his  book, 
De  Secretis  Operibm  artis  et  fiatura,  is  supposed  to  explain 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  under  the  form  of  an  anagram, 
in  the  following  words : — '^  Sed  tamen  salis  petrse  luru  vqpo 
vir  can  ntriet  sulfuris,  et  sic  facies  tonitrum  et  coruscationem, 
si  scias  artificium ;  videas  tamen  utrum  loquar  in  enigmate  vel 
secundum  veritatem.''  The  anagram  is  **  carvonu  pulveri 
trito,''  put  for  '^carbonum  pulvere  trito.''  Babelais,  as  is 
known,  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  book  under  the 
name  '^Alcofrias  Nasier,''  being  the  anagram  of  !Fran9ois 
Babelais.  Indeed,  so  general  had  the  fashion  of  writing  in 
this  style  become  in  the  sixteenth  century,  thatDaurat,  a  poet 
who  died  in  the  year  1588,  passed  for  a  sage  from  the  great 
facility  which  he  displayed  in  forming  anagrams  from  names, 
or  as  Bayle  writes — "  II  passait  pour  un  grand  devin  en  ce 
genre-1^,  et  plusieurs  personnes  illustres  lui  donn^rent  leur 
nom  ii  anagrammatiser.  No  class  of  men  escaped  this  mania ; 
and  there  is  a  poem  entitled  La  Magdeleine,  composed  by  a 
Carmelite  friar  called  Pierre  de  Saint-Louis,  in  which  he  has 
formed  anagrams  from  the  names  of  all  the  popes,  the  kings  of 
Prance,  the  emperors,  the  generals  of  his  order,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  saints,  and  he  fancied,  as  did  those  who,  as  stated  above, 
r^orted  to  Danrat,  that  the  destinies  of  men  could  be  discovered 
in  the  anagrams  of  their  names.  So  common,  we  find,  was  this 
belief,  that  a  German  named  Froben,  published,  in  the  year 
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1608^  a  book  upon  the  art  of  making  anagrams,  under  the 
title  Ana^ammaiopaia. 

Whilst  the  odd  fancy  for  these  absurdities  was  cheiished, 
a  strange  circumstance  occurred  in  Poland,  pfoving  that 
there  is  no  step  in  folly  so  foolish,  that  beyond  it  another,  still 
more  childish,  may  not  be  taken.  Every  bodv  has  heimi  of 
"  the  poetry  of  motion,''  but  to  many  the  following  compli- 
mentary anagram  in  shoe  buckles,  must  be  new.  In  the  year 
1639,  young  Stanislas  Leczinski,  a  member  of  an  andeat 
Polish  family,  returned  home  from  a  long  tour,  and  it  ms 
resolved  to  ccJebrate  the  event  by  a  ballet.  The  dances  were 
executed  by  thirteen  persons,  each  wearing  a  shoe  buckk^  on 
which  was  raised  in  gold  in  large  character,  one  of  the  letten 
forming  the  words  Lescinia  1)oicu8.  The  ballet  was  com* 
prised  in  six  acts,  and  at  the  end  of  each  the  dancers  placed 
themselves  in  such  positions  that  the  letters  on  the  shoe 
buckles  formed  the  following  words : — 

Ist  Act.  Domus  Lescinia.        4th  Act.  Mane,  Sidii9  Loci. 
2nd  Act.  Adea  Incolumis.         5th  Act.  8ia  Golnmna  Del 
3rd  Act.  Omnia  £a  Lucida.     6th  Act.  I,  Scande  aolium. 

On  the  other  fooleries  in  rhyme,  such  as  the  retrograde 
verses,  which  can  be  read  backward,  as  in  the  following  line— 

''  Soma,  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor;" 

of  the  centos  made  up  of  fragments  of  various  poems,  we  ahail 
not  dwell,  but  conclude  this  portion  of  our  paper  with  a  speci- 
men of  the  echo  verses.    It  seems  that  with  the  exception  of 
an  epigram  of  Martial's,  and  a  few  pieces  in  the  JnUolc^f 
this  description  of  verse  was  not  in  vogue  at  Borne ;  it  was, 
however,  much  admired  by  the  Greeks.    Babebiis  has  em- 
ployed this  species  of  composition  in  the  chapter  entitled. 
*'  domment  Panurge  se  consiUe  ik  Pantagruel,  pour  s^avoir  a^il 
doibt  marier.'*    Amongst  the  French  poets  there  were  manj 
who  wrote  rather  clever  verses  in  this  echo  style ;  the  follow- 
1Q&  by  Joachim  Dubellay,  supposed  to  be  a  dialogue  between 
a  lover  and  Echo,  was  long  considered  very  admirable : — 

Plteoae  Echo,  qui  errei  en  oe  boig, 
R<$pondB  an  son  de  nui  pitense  rcix. 
D'oA  ai-Je  pa  oe  grand  nud  eonoevolr  ? 
Qui  m'6te  alnai  de  rsiaaa  le  deroir?  I)e  voir. 

Qui  eft  raateor  de  ces  taanx  adTenin  ?  Vnm. 

Comment  en  aont  tons  mes  sens  devenus  ?  Nudt. 

Qn'tftals-Je  avant  d'entrer  dans  oe  passage  ?         S^gt. 
£t  roaintenant  que  sens-Je  en  mon  coarage  ?       iUyt. 
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Qn'Mft-ce  qa'aimer  et  a'm  plaindre  MnvtBt  ?      Fcnf. 
Que  aiii«-je  done  lonque  le  coBor  en  fend  ?  JEb/anf. 

Qui  est  la  fin  de  prison  li  ottscnre?  Cure. 

Dto-mol  quelle  est  oelle  poor  qui  J'endnre  ?         D»rt. 
Sent-eUe  point  la  doulenr  qui  me  point  I  i^nf . 

O  que  oela  me  rlent  mal  k  point ! 
Me  ftut-il  done  (0  d Arile  entrepriee  I) 
lAeher  ma  proie  avant  qae  ravoir  prlae? 
Si  raut^-il  mleox  aroir  coBur  moina  bantain, 
Qn'ainil  langulr  aooi  eipcdr  ineertain. 

Erasmus  has  also  employed  these  echos  in  his  dialogue  be- 
tween Juvenis  et  Echo,  thus — 

Jumru.— Copio  ptiida  te  oooanlere,  li  vacat. 

Echo.— Vacat 

Jdysxu.— Et  ai  tenio  tlM  gzmtns  JuTenia. 

Echo.— Venia 

Jfrnnnw.— Sed  poteme  mlhl  et  de  ftaturia  dioere  venmif  Echo  ? 

Echo.— "£3lfi^^  etc 

Samuel  Butler,  with  that  acute  perception  of  the  absurd  and 
frivolous  so  remarkable  in  all  his  works,  has  not  permitted  this 
fashion  of  verse  to  pass  unnoticed.  He  thus  satirizes  it  in 
Hudidras : — 

Hen^aadkqrtaabeaTya'eoil  as  i  Am  not  I  here  to  take  thy  part? 

Stoat  Hercolns  for  loaa  of  Hylas ;  |  Then  what  has  qnailed  thy  atnbbom  heart? 

Forcing  the  raUlee  to  repeat  I  Haye  theae  bones  rattled  and  this  bead 

nM  aeoenta  of  bis  aad  regret ; 

He  best  Ma  breast,  and  tore  bla  hair, 

For  Iota  of  bla  dear  croi^  Bear, 

^i*t  Echo,  firom  the  houow  ground, 

Hli  doleftal  waOlnga  did  resound  , , 

More  wlatAi]^,  by  many  timea,  :  To  run  fh>m  thoae  th*  badat  OTorcome 

nso  bi  amall  poeta*  aplaylbot  rhymes,  ;  Thua  cowanUy  ?  Quoth  Echo,  Mom. 

jMt  makes  her,  in  their  ruthfttl  stories,  -       -      - 

To  snawer  to  Int'rrogatories, 

And  most  unconscionably  depoae 

To  thlngi  of  wbicta  she  nothing  knows ; 

And  when  abe  has  aald  all  abe  can  aay, 

Tls  wreated  to  the  lorer^a  fluicy, 

^uMh  bSi  O  whitlier,  wicked  Bruin, 

Art  thou  fled?  to  my— Echo,  Ruto. 

I  tboagfaft  lb' faadst  soom'd  to  budge  a  stop 

mfear.    QnoOi  Echo,  ICarry  guep. 

Bout8-Eim&  were,  and  indeed  are  still,  a  favorite  species  of 
amusement.  According  to  the  Dictionnaire  de  IV^aux,  three 
roles  must  be  observed  in  writing  them.  First,  the  rhymes 
must  be  bizarre ;  second,  they  cannot  be  altered ;  third,  they 
must  show  the  subject  of  the  poem.  The  following  verses  by 
Madame  Deshoulieres  are  particularly  clever ;  the  subject  is 
gold: — 

Ce  mtftsl  prMenx,  cetto  fatale  phtie 

Qui  Tainqult  Danatf,  pent  vidncre  fuHiver$, 

Par  lul  les  grands  aecreta  aont  aonrent  deeomfftrts. 

Et  Ton  ne  rtfpand  paa  de  larmea  qu'il  n'  euuU. 

n  aemble  que  asas  lui  tout  le  bonbeur  tous        fuit ; 
Lea  plna  graadea  clt4$B  devlennent  des  4et9rt*, 

Les  llenx  les  plus  charmanta  sont  pour  nous  des  er^fert. 
EnAn,  tout  nous  d<FplaIt,  nous  cheque  et  nous     ennuie. 


So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 

Nor  did  I  erer  winch  or  grudge  it 

For  thy  dear  sake.  Quoth  she,  Mum,  budget. 

Tbink*st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  V  the  dish 

Thou  tara*d*8t  thy  back?  Quoth  Echo,  Pish ! 


But  what  a  Tengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too,  ss  thine  enemy? 
Or,  if  thou  hadst  no  thought  of  me, 
Nor  what  I  have  ei^ur'd  n>r  thee, 
Yet  ahsme  aud  honour  might  prerail 
To  keep  thee  thus  from  tuning  tall : 
For  who  would  grutch  to  spend  bis  blood  in 
His  honour's  cause?  Quoth  she,  a  Fuddin. 
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U  int,  ponr  en  sTolr,  immper  oomroe  an  fri«rrf. 

Poor  !«•  pins  grand*  <M(kaU  e*eit  un  excellent  /mrd. 
B  pent  en  un  moment  UloBtrer  la  emmmitU. 

n  donne  de  Tesprlt  an  plna  looM  mmbmal  t 

n  pent  forcer  un  mar,  gagner  une  kmtmUe, 

Mais  line  flat  Jamais  tantde  Men  que  de         aal. 

This  style  of  verse  was  calculated  to  become  veiy  popoltfj 
and  we  find  the  origin  of  Bouts-Bim^s  is  thus  stated  in  the 
MStiagiana :  "  Un  jonr  Dnlot  se  plaignit  en  presence  de  plu- 
sieurs  personnes  qu*on  lui  avait  d&ob^  qnelques  papiers,  et 
particnli^rement  trois  cents  sonnets  quiU  re^ttait  pins  qae  le 
reste.  Quelqu  un  ayant  t^moigne  sa  surpnse  qu*il  en  eiit  &it 
un  si  grand  nombre^  il  r^pliqua  que  c*^taient  des  sonnets  en 
blanc,  c*est-ii-dire  des  bouts-rimis  de  tons  les  sonnets  qa'il 
avait  envie  de  remplir.  Cela  sembla  plaisant,  et  depiuson 
commenga  k  faire,  par  une  esp^  de  jeu,  dans  les  compagmes, 
ce  que  Dulot  faisait  s^rieusement/' 

The  verses  soon  became  very  fashionable,  and  the  foUowbg 
lines  were  addressed,  by  that  most  exquisite  of  literary  dandiesi 
De  6ouf9ers,  to  a  lady  of  the  court : — 

Qoandje  n'aurais  nl  bras  nl  jmmhe^ 

J'afnronterals  pour  rous  la  balle  et  le  bemUt. 

Ranimtf  par  Toe  yeuz,  je  me  crolTals  imgmmke, 

Et  je  pournis  encor  m^ter  on  mmjiet. 

Protean  verses  are  those  which  bear  many  forms,  and  can  be 
read  in  various  ways  by  a  simple  transposition  of  the  words. 
One  line,  from  the  epigrams  of  Bernard  Bauhuis,  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  1,022  different  formations — ^indeed  it  is  given  in 
these  forms  by  Dupuy,  in  a  volume  published  in  1617,  bearipg 
the  title — Pietatia  Thumata  in  Prothewm  parthenieum  «msf 
libri  versum  numeris  sive/ormis  1,022  variatum.  The  line  is 
the  following : — 

''  Tot  tibi  sunt  dotes,  virgo,  quot  sidera  cgbIo/' 

The  French  admired  this  kind  of  verse,  and  the  foUowio^ 
which  will  bear  twenty-four  different  formations,  is  a  very  wt 
specimen : — 

"  Saint  Honor^  Avec  sa  pelle 

Est  honor^  Dans  sa  chapelle*'' 

Chronograms  were  verses,  or  lines,  in  which  the  numenl 
letters  were  so  placed  as  to  express  dates  and  events.  Ther 
were  divided  into  Simple  Chronograms  and  Double  ChroDO- 
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grams:  the  former  expressed  the  date  only,  the  latter  not 
alone  the  date^  bnt  likewise  the  event  commemorated.  These 
lines  are  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  the  Dieiionnaire  de 
T?rivauXy  the  following  inscription*  from  a  window  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Aire,  is  given : — 

"  bis  septeM  prabendas  VbaldVIne  dedlstl." 

which  gives  M.L.V.V.mi.,  or  MXXIIII.,  that  i*— 1064. 
Upon  one  of  the  old  clocks  of  the  TuiUeries  the  following 
chronogram  appeared.  The  first  three  lines  contain  the 
chronogram,  the  second  three  the  explanation ;  and  we  give 
the  calculation,  which  makes  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
clock  the  year  1371 : — 

CharLes  roi  VoLt  en  c«  CLoCher 
Cette  nobLe  CLoChe  aCroCher, 
Faltto  poVr  lonner  ChaCVne  heVr. 

La  date  eidita  trola  yen  d*aawar, 
Par  Jeaa  Jourenot  fht  mont^. 
Qui  de  cet  art  ot  renommte. 

CALCULiiTlOK. 

C.  ......  100  Brought  forward               •  805 

L. ML. M 

V. «        C. 100 

U iWC. 100 

C. 100       C. 100 

C. 100        L 1 

L. 60        V. ft 

C. 100       C. 100 

C. 100       C. 100 

L.* 60        V. ft 

C/  -       -       -              -  100       V. ft 

805  Total  -  1871 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  these  fanciful  styles  of 
poetry  had  their  origin  in  France;  and  in  looking  now  through 
the  pages  of  old  metrical  romances,  and  collections  of  songs 
in  the  literature  of  that  country — in  marking  the  varied 
metres  of  the  lighter  poems,  one  is  forced  to  believe  that  the 
writers  knew  the  inaptitude  of  their  native  tongue  for  verse, 
and  in  the  bizarre  structure  of  the  poem  or  song  endeavoured  to 
hide  its  inapplicability.  As  society  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  as  taste  became  refined  by  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
mtems  of  education,  Fashion  m  Poetry  declined,  and  with 
the  era  of  literary  coteries  commenced  the  reign  of  the  Poets 
of  Fashion. 

These  societies  may  be  said  to  have  gained  their  strength 
during  the  quarrel  regarding  the  Papacy.    Whilst  the  Popes 
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resided  at  Avignon  litenny  aasociatioiis  of  every  description 
flourished ;  amongst  the  most  famous  was  that  known  as  '^  Les 
Con  rsiy Amour/'  From  this  period  the  mind  of  FranoB 
seemed  imbued  by  a  species  of  sentimental  heathenism  and 
corrupt  Christianity.  At  Aicueil^  during  the  carnival  of  1552, 
Sonsard,  Dorat,  Belleau,  Denisot,  and  some  others,  resolved 
to  adopt  the  antique  custom,  and  to  sacrifice  a  goat  to 
Bacchus.  They  procured  a  large  he  goat,  painted  his  beard, 
crowned  him  with  flowers,  and  danced  around  him,  singmg  is 
chorus  songs  composed  for  the  occasion.  They  were  accused 
of  atheism  or  idolatry,  and  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  the 
act,  or  explaining  the  circumstances  of  his  and  his  compa- 
nions' absurdity,  Bonsard  wrote  the  following  lines  :— 

Jodelle  aysnt  g»i«n<  par  one  tqIx  hardie 
Llionnear  que  lliomme  gree  donne  li  1a  tngMie, 
Poor  avoir,  en  huuHuit  le  bas  stjle  frangola, 
Contoittf  doctement  les  oreilles  des  rola. 

La  brigade  qui  Ion  an  del  leroit  la  teste 
(Qoand  le  tempa  pennettolt  une  Ueanee  homieate), 
Hooorant  son  esprit  gaillard  et  bien  H>priit 
Lai  fit  prdaent  d'an  bone,  dea  tngiques  le  priiu 

A  la  nappe  ^toit  miM,  et  la  taUe  garnie 
Se  bomoit  d'nne  sainte  et  docte  compagnie, 
Qoand  deux  on  troia  <9isemble  en  riant  out  pooas^ 
Le  ptoe  da  troapeau  k  long  pott  h^rias^ 

n  renolt  k  grands  paa  ajrant  la  barbe  peinte, 
D'nn  chapelet  de  fleors  la  t6te  il  avoit  cetntc. 
Le  boaqnet  sor  Toreille,  et  bien  fler  se  sentolt 
De  qaol  telle  Jeonease  alnsl  to  prisentoit. 


Pnis  U  fat  rejet^  poor  chose  m^pris^ 
Aprte  qail  eat  serri  d*ane  longae  ris^ 
Et  non  sacrifld,  conune  tn  dls,  menteor, 
De  telle  fknase  bonrde  impadent  inTenteur. 

To  France,  however,  about  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  belongs  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  Poets  of 
Fashion ;  and  to  Madame  de  Eambouillet  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  first  gathered  in  a  literary  coterie  all  the  learned  and 
witty  men  of  her  time — ^Voiture,  Balzac,  Manage,  the  Due  dc 
la  Bochefoucauld,  the  Prince  de  Conde,  Scarron,  Comeille, 
Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  Bossnet. 
At  these  reunions,  wit  and  fanpy,  good  taste  and  good  man- 
ners, were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  all  present, 
however  much  they  might  lack  sound  virtue  or  pur^  morals. 
It  was  a  gay  time,  that  era  of  foppery,  when  genius  wished  to 
see  itself  flaunt  in  fine  clothes,  and  longed,  with  an  anxietj 
worthy  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  a  peach-bloom  colored  coat 
Whether,  to  the  meetings  at  the  Hdtel-Bambouillet,  France 
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owes  that  light  and  sparkling  literature  of  the  period — ^the 
playful,  inimitable  gaiety  of  Yoiture,  the  social  scepticism  of 
Rochefoncanld,  the  grinning  humor  of  Scarron,  and  the  draw- 
ing-room pleasantry^  and  waiting-gentlewoman  tittle-tattle  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  can  scarcely  now  be   estimated  with 
accuracy.    But  if,  to  it,  we  do  not  owe  the  famous  letters 
dated  from  Paris  and  the  Bochers  to  Madame  de  Grignan  and 
her  other  friends,  by  Madame  de  Sevigne,  to  the  H6tel-Bam- 
boaillet  we  do  owe  that  class  of  literature  formed  by  those 
who  surrounded  Madame  du  Deffand,  Mademoiselle  TEspinasse 
and  Madame  d'Epinay.    Amongst  the  men  who  made  up  the 
coterie  of  the  latter,  there  was  great  genius  combined  with 
great  free  thinking,  and,  in  some  cases,  confirmed  atheism. 
In  the  works  of  those  who  thronged  the  Hotel-Bambouillety 
there  is  indecency  and  genius,  each  perfect  in  its  way,  and 
added  to  ihis,  there  is  an  expressed  contempt,  or  a  covert  sneer 
for  all  that  wise  men  consider  conducive  to  the  happiness 
and  well  being  of  society,  more  destructive,  perhaps,  than  the 
unbelief  of  the  later  period.    Indecency  and  atheism  become 
dreary  and  disgusting,  carrying  with  them  the  antidote  of  their 
evils;  free-thinking  and  witty  indelicacy  neither  terrify  nor 
excite  distaste,  and  through  them  the  heart  becomes  hardened 
against  virtue,  and  the  mind  ignorant  of  the  dignity  of  God's 
9&noe,    The  latter  was  the  greater  era,  and  whilst  Voltaire 
and  his  cotemporaries  are  known  to  the  world, — holding  a 
pre-eminence  undisputed  and  sure,  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
tnr's  literature,  shaking  old  established  systems  by  the  power 
of  genius,    the  Mahomets  of   mind,    making    the    highest 
pinacle  of  philosophic  truth — ^fancied  or  real — their  Mecca, 
the  brightest  spirits  of  the  Hdtel-Bambouillet  furnish  reading 
but  for  the  curious  in  literary  history,  or  for  the  literary 
dawdler  who  loves  the  impure  Conte,  or  the  romantic  adventure 
stolen  from  the  pages  of  Spanish  eomic  dramatists. 

We  have  ever  considered  that  French  literature  has  derived 
more  strength  and  vigor  from  the  bold  spirits  who  surrounded 
the  goddesses  ruling  French  society  just  at  the  advent  of  the 
Bevolution,  than  it  has  in  any  way  or  ways  from  the  men  of 
genius  gracing  the  assembly  of  Madame  de  Bambouillet.  There 
is  a  foppery  in  Uterature  as  in  all  other  earthly  pursuits,  and 
we  beUeve  it  to  be  the  most  injurious  foppery  that  can  infest 
a  people.  Literature  is  meant  for  the  world ;  to  eminence  in 
it  th&te  is  not — ^there  can  never  be — a  royal  road.    When 
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GrimiDi  and  Holbachj  and  Diderot^  and  Bnffon,  and  Ydtaife, 
aspired  to  be  the  kings  of  thought  or  peers  in  its  realm,  i)xj 
never  meant  to  attain  a  glorious  reputation  by  a  dilettanteish 
labor.  With  them  the  struggle  for  fame  was  a  hand  to  hand 
fight,  and  successfol  in  the  combat,  their  position,  be  it  a  troe 
one  or  a  false — ^in  the  estimation  of  the  Chnstian — ^is  secure  and 
lasting  as  the  language  in  which  they  wrote.  But  of  those 
who  formed  the  coterie  of  the  HoteUBambouillet,  how  manj 
now  lif?e  in  the  literature  of  France  ?  Yoiture,  Saint-E  vremon^ 
Balzac  and  Scarron,  these  are  known  with  a  few  others;  bat  to 
how  many  are  Colletet,  Malleville,  Julie  d* Angennes,  Botroe,  or 
Ogier  de  Gombauld  now  familiar,  save  to  the  readers  of  the 
Hiatorieite  de  la  Marquise  de  JRambauiUet  of  Tallemant  des 
B^aux  ? 

We  have  in  this  paper,  devoted  to  English  Poets  of  Fashion, 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon  Fashion  in  Poetry  and  the 
literary  societies  of  France,  and  we  have  done  so  because  we 
consider  that  from  those  fashions  sprang  these  societies;  and 
we  know  that  from  the  French  literary  coteries  England  de- 
rived her  Blue  Stocking  Assemblies,  in  which  the  Poets  of 
Fashion  first  arose,  and  of  which,  whilst  the  societies  continued 
in  vogue,  they  were  the  laureats. 

la  the  year  1763  England  was  at  peace  with  France,  and 
many  persons  of  fortune  took  advantage  of  that  circumstance 
to  visit  Paris.  Amongst  these  were  several  who  loved  Utera- 
ture  for  its  own  sake,  and  who,  obtaining  admission  to  the  chief 
literary  coteries  of  France,  resolved  to  attempt  the  formation  oi 
such  societies  in  their  own  country;  of  those  so  resolving  Mn. 
Montague  was,  from  her  fortune  and  position,  the  most  re- 
markable. Her  fortune  was  ample  and  her  rank  in  life  suffi- 
cient to  enable  her  to  commence  the  holding  of  these  literaij 
meetings.  Whilst  in  France  she  attended  a  sitting  of  the 
Academy,  and  heard  Yoltaire  indulge  in  his  usual  strain  of 
senseless  and  ignorant  false  criticism  of  Shakspeare.  Suard^ 
the  secretary,  said  to  her — "  Je  crois,  Madame,  que  yous  Ites 
un  peu  fiSLch^  de  ce  que  vous  venez  d'entendre'^ — but  she 
answered  with  great  readiness — "  Moi,  Monsieur  ? — ^Point  da 
tout — je  ne  suis  pas  amie  de  M.  de  Yoltaire.'^  But  so  mnch 
annoyed  was  she  by  this  depreciation  of  the  great  poet,  that 
upon  her  return  to  England  she  wrote  and  published  an  J!»9 
on  the  Genius  and  WriHnge  (fShake^^r.  Her  assemblies  of 
literary  men  and  women  were  held  once  every  week^  and  she 
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frequently  invited  large  parties  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons to  ver^  expensive  and  well  appointed  dinners,  believing, 
perhaps,  with  Moliere's  hero,  that  '^  le  vrai  Ampby trion  est 
celui  chez  qui  Ton  dine/' 

Mrs.  Vesey  was  a  rival  of  Mrs.  Montague,  as  were  in  a  minor 
degree  Mrs.  Thrale  and  Mrs.  Boscawen.  The  commoners, 
however,  were  not  permitted  to  hold  exclusive  possession  of  all 
the  talent,  and  occasionally  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Portland 
and  the  young  Duchess  of  Devonshire  threw  open  their  man* 
sions  to  receive  the  men  of  genius  of  the  time. 

During  the  thirty  years  in  which  these  assemblies  were  held, 

Mrs.  Montague's  house  was  the  centre  of  all  literary  attraction. 

One  can  fancy  the  scene  her  rooms  must  have  presented. 

The  tall,  bony  hostess,  rouged  and  powdered,  and,  though 

nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  vain  of  her  diamond  necklace  and 

bows,  is  moving  amongst  her  guests.      The  apartment  is 

richly  furnished,  and  upon  the  walls  hang  portraits  of  most  of 

the  great  statesmen  and   writers  who  graced  the  reign  of 

George  the  Second,  and  who  gave  a  dory  to  the  early  years  in 

which  his  grandson  ruled.    Pultene/s  picture  holds  the  place 

of  honor  above  the  chimney  piece,  and  near  it  is  placed  that 

of  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton.    The  evening  is  advancing  and 

the  rooms  are  full.    There  is  a  crowd  around  a  lai^  burly 

man  who  is  rolling,  and  mouthing,  and  sirring,  and  disputing, 

and  drinking  innumerable  cups  of   scalding  tea — but  the 

throng  about  him  increases,  all  sue  anxious  to  hear  Dr. 

Johnson.     He  has  been  snubbing  fioswell,  who  appears  rather 

pleased,  and  thinks  the  great  old  Samuel  a  far  nobler  fellow 

than  that,  as  Lord  Auchinleck  called  Paoli — ''land  loupin 

Corsican/'  and  the  rough  old  man  turns,  smilingly,  to  answer 

some  question  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  £Edr  bright 

face  is  bent  anxiously  towards  him,  for  he  is  her  idol  and  her 

sage.     Sir  Joshua  speaks,  and  the  Doctor  listens  calmly  and 

attentively,  and  answers  so  as  that  eveiy  word  may  reach  the 

duU  ear  of  the  painter.    Then  Topham  Beanclerk  comes  up  and 

the  old  man  can  hardly  frown  at  the  open  hearted,  dear  young 

rake,  who  is  so  clever  and  so  witty ;  out  a  smile  lights  up  his 

heavy  face  as  he  grasps  the  hand  of  that  wonderful  young 

Irishman  '*'Mund  Buue  /'  he  would  like  to  argue  with'Mund, 

there  is  "  no  nonsense,  sir,  about  him,''  but  he  cannot  forget  his 

politeness,  and  his  hostess  shews  him  some  china  plates,  which 

she  wishes  him  to  observe,  as  they  once  belonged  to  Queen 
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Elizabeth.  Ue  blinks  at  them  with  his  bleared  eyeSf  and 
then  making  a  profoand  but  shambling  bow,  obeenre^— 
^'  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Madame,  they  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  present  possessor,  who  is  little  inferior 
to  the  first/' 

A  little  pock-marked  num,  in  a  fiashjr  court  dressi  fidgets 
around  the  circle ;  it  is  Oliver  Ooldsnuth,  anxious  to  make 
himself  conspicuous,  wondering  why  nobody  comes  to  listen 
to  bis  opinions,  and  thinking  that  unless  he  can  oontadict 
Johnson  he  will  pass  nnnoti^.    David  Hume  has  returned 
&om  Paris,  where  he  has  been  Secretary  of  Embaasy  under 
liord  Hertford,  and  is  telling  a  select  few  how  he  attended  a 
masked  ball  dressed  as  a  sultan,  and  sat  between  two  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  France.      He  is  praising  Madame 
P'Epinay  and  talking  of  Qrimm  and  Diderot,  to  the  intense 
amusement  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  thinks  what  a  capital 
paragraph  a  description  of  we  whole  afiEair  will  make  in  that 
fd^ter  which  he  means  to  write  the  next  day  to  Six  Horace 
Mann,  and  he  wonders   if  Hume  is  aware  that  Madame 
D'Epinav  has  described  the  ball  scene  in  a  letter  commencing— 
^'Le  c<flibre  David  Hume,  grand  et   gros   historiographe 
d' Angleterre,  connu  .et  estun^  par  sea  e'crito,  n'a  pas  autant  de 
talens  pour  ce  genre  d'amusemens  auquel  toutea  noa  jolies 
femmes  Favoient  d^id^  propre/'    Walpole  thinks  too,  how 
oddly  ^Uegrand  et  gros  historiographe"  would  look  if  he  knew 
that  he,  Walpole,  described  him  to  Lady  Snfiblk,  steting,  ^'  Mr. 
Hume  is  fashion  itself,  though  his  French  is  almost  as  unin- 
telligible as  his  English.''    Doctor  Buxney  and  hia  danf^ter 
enter,  and  the  latter  goes  at  once  to  address  Doctor  Johnson, 
lest  otherwise  he  might  suppose  his  clever  little  friend  Fanny 
had  forgotten  his  kind  praises  of  EveUmi,    Horace  Walpole 
is  doing  the  fine  gentleman,  and  talking  to  Beynolds  aboat 
art  and  artists,  particularly  of  a  mad  young  Irismnany  named 
Barry,  who  ii  abusing  everybody  and  everything.    Mrs.  Garter 
too  is  there,  and  ready  to  speak  on  anv  subject  of  literature  or 
the  classics ;  and  not  far  cm  is  seatea  a  very  usly,  but  verj 
clever  woman,  well  known  through  her  letters,  Mrs*  Chapoae. 
And  David  Garrick  is  moving  from  place  to  place,  hia  ha^t 
eje  glancing  around,  and  he  is  actuig  in  the  drawing-room, 
naving  left  all  his  nature  in  his  theatrieal  dresaing-ffoom.    He 
has  b^n  talking  in  a  comer  to  Doctor  Shipley,  tibe  BiAop  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  now  turns  to  speak  to  a  very  remarkabk 
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yooDg  man,  who  has  been  in  the  army  and  navy,  who  has 
written  sermons  and  preached  them  to  his  company,  when  they 
had  no  chaplain ;  he  is  now  studying  for  the  oar,  but  is  not  a 
▼ery  ardent  lover  oi  the  dry  details  of  the  profession,  he  will, 
however,  one  day,  be  the  great  forensic  orator  of  England — ^he 
is  the  Honorable  Thomas  Erskine,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Bachan. 

Forgetful  of  his  late  reboff,  Boswell  is  hovering  and  lin- 
gering about  the  Doctor^s  chaur  to  catch  his  woras,  and  as 
some  great  thought  in  morals,  in  philosophy,  or  in  criticism 
faUs  from  his  lips,  honest  Bozzy  hopes  that  he  has  never 
spoken  thus  before  Mrs.  Thrale,  or  Ned  Malone,  or  Tom 
Davies.  All  these,  with  others,  formed  the  brilliant  circle  in 
the  reception  rooms  of  our  English  Blue  Stocking  Ck)teries : 
but  the  coteries  passed  away  with  knee-buckles  and  hair 
powder;  with  the  rdgn  of  pantaloons,  and  hair  dressed  it  la 
Victime,  arose  another  literary  association  which  found  its 
last  supporters  in  Lydia  White  and  old  Lady  Cork. 

In  these  literary  coteries  all  the  subjects  of  the  day  were 
before  the  society;  wit  and  humour  were  employed  upon 
them,  and  puns  and  epigrams,  and  stinging  lampoons  were 
suggested  or  written.  A  better  order  of  composition  was  at- 
tempted by  those  whose  powers  enabled  them  to  accomplish  it, 
and  thus  the  song  and  the  poetical  epistle,  amongst  the  Poets 
of  Fashion,  took  the  place  of  those  bizarre  shapes  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  writing  of  Fashion  in  Poetry. 

The  first  Poet  of  Fashion  upon  our  list  wrote  before  litera- 
ture had  formed  its  coteries  in  England,  and  his  muse  was  the 
offsprinjg  of  politics  and  of  fashion  commingled,  rather  than 
of  ushion  only.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  was  one  of 
those  men  who  are  known  in  literature,  not  so  much  for  the 
ezccUence  of  their  published  labors,  as  for  the  reputation 
which  they  enjoyed  amonffst  the  wits  and  authors  of  their  own 
time.  Closely  connected  by  associations  with  Pope,  and 
Horace  Walpole,  and  George  Selwyn,  and  all  the  men  of  note 
who  flourished  during  his  sixty  years  of  life,  and  his  political 
and  satirical  poems  having  placed  him  in  a  very  exaggerated  po- 
sition in  the  estimation  of  his  cotemporaries,  he  is  known  to 
this  age  as  a  man  of  much  greater  ability  than  that  to  which  his 
fetl  merits  at  all  render  him  entitled.  He  was,  doubtless,  a 
very  able  opponent  of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  precisely  as  Thomas 
Moore  was  a  satirist  of  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  judged  by  his 
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time^  he  may  have  been,  to  his  party,  a  more  able  ally  than  was 
Moore  to  the  Whigs  of  oar  day.  Sir  Charles  Hanboiy  Williams 
was  the  third  son  of  John  Hanbnry,  of  Pontypool-uark,  in  the 
coanty  of  Monmoath,  by  Albina,  sister  of  Golond  John 
Selwyn,  of  Matson,  in  same  coanty,  and  was  thus  coosin  of 
(}eorge  Selwyn,  the  celebrated  wit.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1709,  and  was  educated  at  Eton.  Upon  receiving  from  his 
godfather,  Charles  Williams  of  Caerleon,  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, he  took  the  name  of  Williams,  and  shortly  afterwards 
set  out  upon  an  extended  tour.  Upon  returning  to  En^and 
he  married,  in  the  year  1732,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Coningsby.  His  father  died  in  the  foUowing  year, 
and  Williams  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Monmouth.  Having  entered  public  life  he  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  the  year 
17S9  was  appointed  Paymaster  of  the  Marines.  Daring 
his  six  years  of  Parliamentary  attendance  he  evinced  Uttle 
ability  or  anxiety  to  take  part  in  any  great  political  or  partjr 
combination ;  bat  though  his  pen  was  not  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  it  was  particularly  active  in  the 
writing  of  poetical  and  satirical  squibs  upon  the  events  of  the 
time,  and  at  length  involved  himself  in  a  very  unpleasant  afiur 
with  an  Irish  gentleman  named  Hussey,  who  became  after- 
wards Lord  Beaulieu.  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
eldest  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Montague,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful woman,  and,  in  the  year  1746,  a  widow  with  many  suitors. 
Mr.  Hussey  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  handsome,  and  with  the 
reputation  for  great  skill  in  all  the  science  of  the  dud.  He 
saw  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  loved  her,  or  at  all  events 
wooed  her,  won  her,  and  married  her.  This  event  gave  some 
dissatisfaction,  and  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  WiUiams  wrote  and 
published  upon  the  subject  the  following  Ode  to  He  Honow- 
able  Henry  Fax,  who  was  the  first  Lord  Holland,  and  father 
of  Charles  James  Pox. 


Clio,  behold  this  glorioiu  day, 

Ttw  sephyrs  blow,  the  ran  looki  gay. 

The  aky  one  perfect  blue; 
Can  yon  reftue  at  rach  a  time, 
When  Fox  and  I  both  beg  for  rhyme. 

To  aing  US  aomething  new  ? 

The  goddeaa  amil'd,  and  thus  began : 
Ire  got  a  fkr^itte  theme,  my  son, 
ru  sing  the  oonqner'd  Dochess ; 


rn  sing  of  that  dladalnftil  Mt, 
Who,  'scap'd  ttcmx  Scotch  and  Ea|^  sanv. 
Is  Cut  in  Irish  dotchea. 

FaU*n  is  her  pow^,  her  sway  is  o'er. 
She'll  be  no  more  ador'd,  no  more 

Shine  fbrth  the  public  esrs: 
Oh!  what  a fSsUingoff  Is  here,^^     _ 
From  her  whose  frowns  made  wisdoo  frv. 

Whose  scora  begot  deipalr! 
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Wide  VM  tbe  extent  of  her  oainiiumda» 
O'er  fertile  fleUUf  o'er  berren  sanda 

She  etreldiM  her  han^ty  reign  : 
The  coxcomb,  fool,  and  man  of  sense, 
Tenth,  manhood,  age,  and  Impotence, 

With  pride  recelVd  her  chain. 

Here  Leioester  <rfrer'd  bmtal  love, 
Here  Kentle  Carberry  gently  strove 

With  sighs  to  flm  desire ; 
Here  Choit^lll  snor'd  his  hoars  away, 
Here  too  Charles  Stanhope  every  day 

Sat  out  her  Grace's  fire. 

Here  eooetant  Dicky  too  we  saw 
Kneeling  with  reverential  awe, 

T  adote  hie  high-flown  chdoe ; 
Where  yoo,  my  Fox,  have  nass'd  whole  days, 
ForgetUng  king's  and  peojde's  praise. 

Deaf  to  amhitien's  voice. 

What  clothes  you'd  made!  how  fine  yoa 

drest! 
What  Dresden  China  for  yonr  ftest  I 
But  I'll  no  longer  tease  yon ; 


Tet  'tis  a  troth  yoa  can't  deny, 
Tbo*  Lady  Caroline  is  nigh, 

And  does  not  look  qalte  easy. 

Bat  careful  heaven  reserv'd  her  grace 
For  one  of  the  Milesian  race, 

On  stronger  parts  depending ; 
Nature,  indeed,  denies  them  senee. 
But  jB^ves  them  legs  and  impudence. 

That  beats  all  understandtag. 

Which  to  accomplish,  Hussey  came, 
Opening  before  the  noble  dame 

His  honourable  trenches ; 
Nor  of  rebukes  or  flrowns  afraid, 
He  posh'd  bis  way  (he  knew  his  trade). 

And  won  the  place  by  inches. 

Look  down,  St.  Patrick!  with  success 
Like  Hnssey's  aU  the  Irish  bless, 

Hay  they  all  do  as  he  does; 
And  still  preserve  their  breed  the  same, 
Cast  In  his  mould,  made  in  his  frame, 

To  comfort  English  widows." 


Hussey  haying  secured  the  prize,  and  being  quite  satisfied 
tikBt  his  repatation  for  courage  was  secure,  did  not  heed  the 
affair,  but  some  other  Irish  gentlemen  considering  the  lines 
an  insult  to  their  country,  and  incited,  perhaps,  as  Horace 
Walpole  suggests,  by  the  party  of  the  Earl  of  Bath,  they 
resolved  to  challenge  Williams.  The  latter  retired  for  a  time 
from  Loudon  to  his  Welch  estate,  and  though  it  has  been 
said  he  did  not  go  away  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the 
threatened  vengeance  of  Hussey*s  fellow  countrymen,  yet  we 
find  the  Honorable  George  Townshend  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Townshend)  writing  from  Dundee  in  October,  1746,  to  Qeorge 
Selwyn,  "  think  once  more  of  Mr.  Hussey^s  antagonist,  or 
raiher/uffaiivef  and  what  I  have  lost  by  not  being  in  London.^' 
The  Honorable  Henry  Fox,  to  whom  the  Ode  was  addressed, 
wrote  to  Williams  on  the  6th  of  September,  1746,  from 
London,  and  referring  to  his  absence,  observes — ''you  may 
laugh  at  this,  but  I  do  assure  you,  at  the  same  time,  that 
every  body  ridicules  and  condemns  it ;  your  serious  fnends, 
and  I  in  the  first  place,  think  it  puts  you  in  a  disagreeable 
situation,  and  I  am  heartily  and  excessively  concerned  about 
it.''  He  had  some  few  years  before  been  accused  of  writing  a 
virulent  pamphlet  against  the  Honorable  Thomas  Hervey,  and 
to  answer  which  the  latter  gave  Doctor  Johnson  fifty  pounds  : 
the  pamphlet  was,  however,  afterwards  proved  to  have  been 
written  oy,  as  Boswell  calls  him,  "  a  garreteer"  named  W^illiam 
Horsley. 

The  excitement  passed  off,  Williams  returned  to  London, 
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and  was,  in  the  same  year,  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  appointed  envoy  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony*  In  1750  he 
was  named  envoy  to  the  conrt  of  Berlin,  and  ne  attended  also 
at  Warsaw,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  vote  of  the  King 
of  Poland,  for  the  .Ajchdake  Joseph  to  be  King  of  the  Bomans. 
He  helped  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Em- 
presses of  Germany  and  Kassia,  but  upon  returning  to  Berlin, 
be  found  that  Fredrick  was  no  Ipnger  friendly,  having  dis- 
covered that  Williams  had,  in  his  despatches,  made  observa* 
tions  not  very  respectful  to  his  Majesty^s  habits  or  character. 
He  was  recalled,  at  his  own  request,  but  was  sent  to  Dresden  in 
1751.  In  1752  he  returned  to  Enghind,  and  in  1754  was 
despatched  to  Saxony  once  more ;  but  owing  to  bia  fnendriiip 
for  the  Poniatowaki  family,  he  did  not  succeed  in  pleasing  the 
Saxon  Minister,  and  he  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  fusion  of  the  power  <^  Eng^d, 
Austria,  and  Bussia^  against  the  designs  of  JPrance  and  Pmnia 
on  Hanover. 

Elizabeth  seemed  smitten,  as  was  her  custom,  by  the  new 
&ce,  and  the  English  envoy  was  in«o  great  favor  with  the 
court,  that  within  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  Si  Petos- 
burgh,  he  obtained  the  signature  of  the  Empress  to  the  con- 
vention and  forwarded  it  to  Hanover,  where  George  the  Second 
had  placed  himself,  that  he  might  receive  the  euiiest  inidfi- 
gence  of  the  success  or  feflure  of  Williama*  mission.    Yarioos 
state  fancies,  which  were  then,  and  still,  still  ''fickle  as  a  woman's 
will,''  rendered  all  negociations  fruitless,  and  overpowered  by 
anxiety,  his  mind  grew  weak,  his  intellect  became  totaHv 
shattered,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1767  he  left  St.  Petersbnigi 
for  England.    So  feeble  had  his  intdlect  become,  that  at 
Hamburgh  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  become  more  or  less 
fascinated,  induced  him  to  give  her  a  bond  for  two  thouaud 
pounds,  and  a  promise  of  marriage,  althouffh  his  own  wife  ms 
still  living.    She  followed  him  to  England,  and  gave  the 
family  considerable  annoyance  by  her  rapacity  and  effironteiy. 
Writmgfrom  London,  April  i^5th,  1758,  Lord  Gheslerfidd 
observes  to  his  son :  "Apropos  of  Sir  Charles  Williams;  be 
is  now  out  of  confinement,  and  gone  to  his  house  in  tbe 
country  for  the  summer.    They  say  he  is  now  very  cool  aad 
well.    I  have  seen  his  Circe,  at  her  window  in  PalMnall,  liie 
is  painted,  powdered,  curled,  and  patehed,  and  looks  Paveaitn. 
She  has  been  offered  by  Sir  Charles  Williams'  friends,  £500 
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in  foil  of  all  demands^  bot  wiU  not  accept  it/'  From  his  retorn 
to  England^  he  seemed  quite  restored  to  healthy  and  oontinued 
fio  tQl  the  summer  of  1759.  He  then  exhibited  symptoms  of 
renewed  mental  disease,  and  on  the  second  of  November,  in 
tliat  year,  terminated  his  life  by  snidde. 

The  following  verses  are  a  fair  specimen  of  his  general  style 
of  composition  on  subjects  not  pobtical : — 


wtK  ■wmCct  bo  bfI  OTQT  0iV6  i 
Sat  wh J  la  fbe  imdit  of  our  bli«6i^ 

!>•  yon  Mk me lioir  mmay  Fd lunref 
rm  not  to  b0  itlBted  In  pimmsn, 

TlMB  prittaea,  dear  Bcltj>,  be  Uad ; 
For  ••  I  lone  thee  beTond  meeenre, 

To  ainnbert  m  not  be  eoiiflii*d. 

Goont  the  beei  lllwt  on  Rybbi  an  etrcytag, 
Goont  tbe  Sow*n  that  eaemel  the  Mlde, 

Geent  the  Soeks  that  en  Tenpe  an  plajlng, 
Or  the  grains  that  each  Sldly  yleUa; 


Count  how  many  stare  are  in  Heareo, 

00  reekoB  the  aaade  on  the  ahore, 
And  irhen  so  many  Uasee  yoaVe  glren 

1  atfli  abaU  be  aaldng  Ibrnore. 

To  a  Him;  Ian  ef  tore  let  me  held  thee, 

A  heart  that,  dear  Betty,  is  thine ; 
la  Biy  uma  Vu  tat  ever  enfidd  thei^ 

And  earl  ronnd  tliy  neck  like  a  Tl&e. 
What  f<7  ean  be  greater  than  this  Is? 

My  mb  en  thy  npe  diall  be  spent; 
Bat  those  who  can  nomber  their  kissen 

wm  alw^  with  tsw  be  eanteai 


There  are,  about  all  his  poems,  a  licentionsness,  and  a  pro- 
fanity very  ^eraceful  to  his  reputation.  The  volumes  before  us 
were  pub&shed  under  the  sanction  of  the  late  Lords  Essex  and 
Holland,  with  Horace  Walpole's  notes,  and  dedicated  to  Lord 
John  fiussell ;  but  Lord  John  is  a  man  of  too  much  ffood 
taste  sod  right  feeling  to  permit  any  such  desecration  of  his 
old  and  honored  name,  and  he  therefore  required  the  publisher 
to  erase  or  omit  the  dedication  in  succeeding  issues. 

The  portions  entitled  Tie  Leuomi/or  tie  J)ay,  are  a  shame- 
fill  parody  on  the  church  service,  and  are  only  equalled  by 
some  passages  stated  to  have  been  written  by  Horace  Waf* 
pole.  Johnson  is  seldom  wrong  in  his  estimates  of  books ; 
but  he  was  not  entirely  correct  in  a  critical  opinion  given 
during  the  Ibur  im  the  Hebrides,  when  he  said,  referring  to 
Williaiiis,  *'  he  had  no  fame  but  from  boys  who  drank  with 
him.''  Sir  Charles  was,  perhaps,  the  wittiest  man  of  his  time  in 
conversation,  and  certamlv,  the  ablest  pditical  satirist  of  his 
day.  To  any  student  of  history  the  New  Ode  to  a  Great 
Number  &f  Great  Men  New  Made  must  prove  our  latter  state- 
ment. !nie  following  Character  of  Sir  Bob&rt  Walpole  is  in- 
teresting, as  it  shows  the  estimate  which  that  statesman's  con- 
temporaries formed  of  his  ability  and  character.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  production  of  a  friendly  pen,  but  England  owes 
move  to  Walpole's  administration  than  his  opponents  can  at- 
tempt to  filch  from  him. 
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Uogb,  and  nodth*  ap- 
if;  dnteou,  on  thj 


But  Oifoid*!  self  Trt  teen,  whilst  I  bare 

read. 
Laugh  the  heart's 

proving  head. 
Fardon,  great  Shade! 

hearse 

I  hang  my  erateftil  trlbntary  rerse : 
If  I,  who  followed  through  thy  yarlous  day. 
Thy  glorioas  senith,  and  thy  brl^t  decay, 
Now  strew  thy  tomb  with  flowers,  and  o'er 

thy  ora. 
With  England,  liboiy,  and  Enry,  monm. 
His  sool  was  great  and  dar'd  not  Imt  do 

well. 
His  noble  pride  still  arg*d  him  to  excel ; 
Above  the  search  of  gold,  if  in  his  heart 
Ambition  govem'd,  Av'riee  had  no  part. 
A  genios  to  explore  untrodden  ways, 
Where  pmdenee  sees  no  tni^  oor  ertr 

stTBjrs; 
Which  books  and  sdiools^  in  vain  attempt 

toteach. 
And  which  laborious  art  can  nerer  reach. 
Falsehood  and  flattery,  and  the  tricks  of 

Conrt, 
He  left  to  Statesmen  of  a  meanor  sort; 
"Dietr  doaka  and  smiles  were  offer'd  him  in 

vain. 
His  acts  were  Jnstlce,  which  he  dar*d  main- 
tain. 


His  words  were  troth,  and  held  Oicb  ia 

disdain. 
Open  to  flienda,  and  e*eB  to  fbes  ilneerc 
Alike  remote  from  Jealon^  and  fear ; 
Tho*  Envy's  howl,  tho'  Faction's  hiss,  ht 

heard, 
Tho*  senates  frowned,  tho*  death  Itaelf  ap- 

pear'd; 
Calmly  he  view*d  them,  eonadoos  that  hk 

enda 
Were  right,  and  Truth  and  Innoosoee  hb 

flriends. 
Thus  was  he  form'd  to  govern  and  to  please ; 
Familiar  greatoesa,  digni^  with  esse, 
Gompos'd  hla  fhone ;  adnir'd  in  evoy  i^le. 
In  private  amiable,  in  pnbUc  great, 
Qentle  in  power,  bot  daring  in  dlipaee. 
His  love  was  liberty,  hia  wiah  was  peace: 
Such  was  Uie  man  that  amlTd  upon  nqr 

lays: 
And  what  can  helghtfw  tiaoo^tt  or  genius 

raise, 
LJke  praise  from  him  wbom  all 

must  praise; 
Whose  knowledge,  courage,  temper,  sll  i 

pria'd. 
Whom  many  lov'd,  few  hated,  none  deqiis'd. 


Lord  Mahon^  in  his  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letten, 
has  observed  that  the  publication  of  Williams'  poems  has  not 
added  to  his  reputation ;  what  that  reputation  was  may  be 

Eithered  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
ady  Wortley  Montagu  to  her  daughter,  the  Countess  of 
Bute.  Not  the  least  remarkable,  and  certainly  the  most 
amusinff^  trait  in  the  extract,  is  the  tone  of  refined  mwahty 
assumea  by  her  ladyship.  It  seems  as  strange  as  if  Congreve 
had  made  Mrs,  Frail  preach  a  grave  homily  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Valentine  to  Miee  Prue : — 

"  I  hear  that  my  old  acqiudntance  is  much  broken,  both  in  his 
spirits  and  constitution.     How  happy  might  that  man  have  been,  if 
there  had  been  added  to  his  natural  and  acquired  endowments  a  dash 
of  morality !    If  he  had  known  how  to  cUstingoish  between  false  and 
true  felicity ;  and  instead  of  seeking  to  increase  an  estate  alreadj 
too  large,  and  hunting  after  pleasures  that  have  made  him  rotten  sod 
ridiculous^  he  had  bounded  his  desires  of  wealth,  and  had  foUowed 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience !     His  servile  condition  has  gained  bim 
two  yards  of  red  ribbon  and  an  exile  into  a  minerable  country^  where 
there  is  no  society,  and  so  little  taste»  that  I  believe  he  suffers  under 
a  dearth  of  flatterers.    This  is  said  for  the  use  of  your  growing  sods 
whom  I  hope  no  golden  temptations  will  induce  to  marry  women 
they  cannot  love,  or  comply  with  measures  the  cannot  approve.    Ajf 
the  happiness  this  world  can  afford  is  more  within  reach  than  is 
generaUy  supposed.    A  wise  and  honest  man  lives  to  his  own  hetrt, 
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without  that  silly  splendour  that  makes  him  a  pray  to  knaves,  and 
which  commonly  ends  in  his  becoming  one  of  the  fraternity.'** 

From  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbnrj  Williams  to  the 
year  1800  the  age  seems  to  have  been  one  of  gambling, 
profligaey,  and  drunkenness  so  far  as  the  world  of  fashion 
extended ;  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Begency  being  relieved 
only  by  the  genias,  the  eloquence,  and  the  statesmanship  which 
distingaished  the  legislature  of  that  period.  Fashion,  indeed, 
conld  then  be  the  patron  of  little  that  was  reputable.  The  Duke 
of  Qaeensberry  had  grown  old  in  vice,  was  sated  in  debauchery, 
and  possessed  so  little  love  for  the  beauty  of  external  nature, 
that,  as  he  told  Wilberforoe,  he  could  see  nothing  to  admire 
in  the  scenery  of  the  Thames  at  Bichmond — *'  it  was  always  the 
same — flow,  flow,  flow,  for  ever."  The  Prince  was  calculated 
to  be  but  an  exempkr  in  gaming  and  vice,  the  highest  point 
of  his  ambition  being  to  become  the  patron  of  a  tailor.  Fox 
was  forgetting  his  name,  his  genius,  and  his  honor.  Sheridan 
was  too  young  or  too  powerless  to  efiect  that  good  which  he 
might  have  achieved,  but  which  he  did  not  achieve,  in  after 
years,  bartering  fame,  credit,  and  private  honesty  for  idleness 
and  brandy.  This  was  fashion — these  were  the  chief  men  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  its  poet  was  Captain  Charles  Morris. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  our  paper  upon  English  Con- 
vivial Song  Writers,t  that  Morris  had  served  during  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence  in  the  17th  Begiment  of  Foot;  that 
upon  his  return  he  exchanged  to  a  Dragoon  Regiment,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Captain  Topham, 
then  adjutant  of  the  Life  Guards,  he  entered  that  regiment, 
he  married  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Stanhope,  and  became 
known  in  London  life  as  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  He  has  been 
chiefly  admired  as  a  writer  of  oacchanalian  songs,  but  in  the 
volumes  before  us  there  are  some  poems  which  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  poetic  taste,  and  occasionally  evinc- 
ing a  genius,  justifying  fully  Moore's  opinion,  when  he  ob- 
served, that  if  Morris  had  cultivated  the  graver  styles  of  verse, 
"few  would  have  equalled  him  either  in  fancy,  or  in  that 
lighter  kind  of  pathos  which  comes  hke  a  few  melancholy 
notes  in  the  middle  of  a  gay  air,  throwing  a  soft  and  passing 
shade  over  mirth/' 


•  l4idy  M.  W.  Montagu's  Letters,  Vol.  III.,  p,  160. 
t  Sec  Irish  Quarterly  Rbyiett,  No.  9,  Vol.  III.  p.  141. 
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He  loved  London  for  itself.  Johnson  had  not  a  more  firm 
belief  in  the  snperiority  of  Fleet-street  over  the  cottntry  as  a 
leaidenoe,  or  Madame  de  Stael  a  more  decided  passion  for  the 
Bae  de  Bac,  than  Morris  ever  evincedfor  PiccadiIlT,Pali-xna]l,oi 
May-fair  generally.  Many  of  our  readers  have  heard,  or  may 
have  themselves  repeated,  the  words,  '^  the  sweet  shady  side  it 
Pall-mall/'  but  we  presume  that  very  few  conld,  if  asked,  say 
whence  the  quotation  comes :  it  occurs  in  a  poem  writtea  bj 
Morrisj  and  entitled  Tie  Omtroit,  In  the  poem  he  defends 
his  taste  for  London  life,  and  by  contrasting  city  enjoymoitB 
with  what  he  coniddered  mere  eounby  exi^^enee,  endeavoon 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  former  to  the  Bands  aod 
Philemon  life  of  those  whom  he  no  doubt  considered  Bucolic 
dawdlers : — 

THE  CONTBAST. 

In  LondAn  I  never  know  wkn*  Fd  Iw  at, 
ISni^ptived  with  tUs,  aod  enclunteil  with  that ; 
rm  wfld  with  the  sweets  of  Variety^  plaa. 
And  LUi  Heme  a  bicMtaig  too  happgr  for  maiL 


Bat  ttae  Caimtrr,  Ood  help  mel  aets  aU  matteis right. 
So  celm  and  composing  Ihnn  morning  to  night ; 
OhI  Itsettlis  thaqiirfta  when  nothing ia seek 
Bat  an  ass  on  a  conunoD,  agooae  on  a  green. 

In  town  If  it  rain,  whv  it  damps  not  oar  hope* 
The  eye  has  her  choice,  and  the  flmcr  her  scope ; 
What  ham  ttaon^  tt  pour  whole  nights  or  whole  dafs? 
It  ipoUi  not  our  prospects,  or  stops  not  our  waya 

In  the  country  wiiat  bUis,  when  it  rains  in  the  flelda, 
To  lire  on  the  transports  that  shnttleeock  yields ; 
Or  go  crawling  firam  window  to  window^  to  sea 
A  pig  on  a  danghin,  or  crow  on  a  tree. 

In  London,  if  folks  ill  together  are  pott 
A  tore  may  be  dropp'd,  and  a  o«<a  may  he  cot : 
We  change  without  end ;  and  if  lasy  or  ilL 
All  wants  are  at  hand,  and  all  wishes  at  wm. 

In  the  eoontry  you  *re  nail'd,  like  a  pale  In  the  parte. 
To  some  sttc*  of  a  nelghboar  that's  cramm^  In  the  arfc; 
And  *tis  odds,  if  you're  hurt,  or  in  fits  tumble  down, 
Tou  reach  death  ere  the  doetor  can  reseh  yon  ftemtown. 

In  London  how  ea^y  we  ylsit  and  meet, 
Oay  pleasure's  the  theme,  and  sweet  smiles  are  oor  treat; 
Our  morning  *s  a  round  of  good  humour*d  delight, 
And  we  rattle,  in  oomlbrt,  to  pleasure  at  night 

In  the  country,  how  spri^tly  1  our  visits  we  make 
Throng  ten  miles  of  mud,  for  Formality's  sake ; 
With  Uie  Aft«u*>»iw^n  in  drink,  and  the  moon  in  a  fbgi 
And  no  thoufl^t  in  your  head  but  a  ditch  or  a  bog. 

In  London  the  spirits  are  cheerftU  and  light, 
All  places  are  gay  and  all  Ikoes  are  bright; 
We  re  ever  new  jovs,  and  reriv'd  by  eadi  wtrim. 
Each  day  on  a  trem  tide  of  pleasure  we  swim. 
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But  liowfiij  la  tha  country  1  wlutt  ■ommcr  dettgbt 
To  be  waltmg  for  wtetor  from  morning  to  night ! 
Then  the  fret  of  Impatience  gives  ezqnlilte  ^ee 
To  relUh  tbe  iweet  rmrel  objects  we  lee. 

In  town  we  *Te  no  nee  for  the  akles  orerhesd. 
For  when  the  ran  rlMt  then  we  go  to  bed; 
And  ■•  to  that  oM-foflhioned  vir^  the  moon. 
She  ihinet  ont  of  hmou,  Hhe  aetln  In  JnnoL 


In  tbe  cuaatrj  tiwae  pfametB  dellghtftiUT  glare 
Joal  to  show  na  the  oniject  we  want  Is  nh  than : 
Ob,  bew  cbeartatg  and  gay,  when  their  baaatiea  arise, 
To  sM  and  ^ase  ronnd  with  the  teaia  in  mm*s  eyest 

Bnt  *t  is  In  the  ooontiy  alone  we  can  find 
That  hnpy  resooroe,  that  relief  to  tbe  mtaid. 
When,  uore  to  despair,  oar  last  effort  we  niakc, 
And  drag  the  old  flsk-pond,  for  NoTelty*a  sake : 

Indeed  I  mnat  own,  *t  is  a  pleasore  eomplete 
To  see  ladles  well  draggled  and  wet  in  thdr  foot ; 
But  what  Is  an  that  to  the  transport  we  foel 
When  we  capture,  in  triomph,  two  toads  and  an  eel  ? 

I  have  heard  though,  that  lore  in  a  cottage  ia  aweet. 
When  two  hearts  in  one  link  of  soft  sympathy  meet : 
That  *s  to  come— for  as  yel  I,  alas  1  am  a  swain 
Wbo  reqnlie,  I  own  it,  more  links  to  my  ehaln. 

Tonr  magpies  and  stock-doves  may  flirt  among  trees» 
And  chatter  their  transports  in  groves,  if  tiiey  please ; 
Bnt  a  house  is  madi  more  to  my  taste  than  a  tree, 
And  for  groves,  oh  I  a  good  grove  of  chimneys  for  me. 

In  the  eoontry,  if  CnpId  shoold  And  a  man  oat, 
Ibe  poor  tortured  victim  mopes  hopelsss  about; 
But  in  London,  thank  heaven  I  our  peace  Is  seeure, 
Where  for  one  eye  to  Ull,  there's  a  thousand  to  cnie. 

I  know  Love  *■  a  devil,  too  subtle  to  spy. 
That  shoots  through  the  soul,  from  the  beam  of  an  eye ; 
But  tai  London  these  devils  so  quick  fly  about, 
That  a  new  devil  still  drives  an  old  devil  out 

In  town  let  me  live  then,  in  town  let  me  die; 
For  in  truth  I  canH  relish  the  country,  not  I. 
If  one  must  have  a  villa  in  summer  to  dwdL 
Oh,  give  me  tbe  sweet  shady  side  of  Fall  Mall! 

Of  Morris's  graver  poems  there  are  some  very  beautifal  speci- 
mens in  these  volumes.  He  is  one  of  these  men  of  genius 
who  have  gone  from  the  earth  with  unmade  fame :  capable  of 
doing  much  for  the  world  and  for  his  own  credit,  he  became 
*he  lyrist  of  the  dinner  table,  or  the  Horace  of  the  supner  room, 
^oi  always  allowing  good  taste  and  decency  to  curb  his  &ncy 
^d  guide  his  pen.  It  may  be  that  the  stigma  of  indecency 
vUch  once  disgraced  him,  has  rendered  the  volumes  now 
befoie  us  comparatively  unknown ;  but  here  the  reader  need 
f^r  noihii^ ;  these  books  contain  gay,  kind,  and  good 
thonghts  only.  In  the  following  lines  Morris  institutes  a 
comparison,  or  contrast  between  his  own  feelings,  tastes,  and 
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conditioB,  and  the  life  of  Horace,  as  he  has  himself  described 
it  to  us : — 

THE  PARALLEL. 


FoUeb  often  quote  me  and  m j  layi, 

(A  flattery  Tin  loth  to  refue,) 
As  the  nmple  best  shown  In  oar  days 

Of  old  Horsce's  manner  and  Moae. 
And  snch  stmUar  proof  can  I  bring 

To  fix  the  comparison  tme, 
That  I  think  lisw  will  question  the  thing, 

When  the  traite  of  the  Ukaneas  they  Tiew. 

When  a  boy,  from  a  spot  moot  obscure, 

To  a  school  at  great  Rome  he  was  sent ; 
Jnst  so,  a  good  sdiool  to  Insore, 

From  a  desert  to  London  I  went. 
Then  to  Athena,  where  all  was  in  style, 

He  was  pack*d  off  to  polish  his  taste ; 
Thus  was  I  sent  to  Paris  awliile, 

That  the  block  might  be  lUhion^d  and 
graced. 

A  ton  eimmf  he  rose,  it  *s  oonllBss'd, 

LlTod  with  all  the  first  men  of  his  day, 
Was  the  charm  for  eadi  care-shaded  bnast. 

And  the  soul-waking  star  of  the  giqr : 
What  I  >e  been  my  pen's  relics  must  teU, 

For  entombed  are  the  tongnes  of  my  time ; 
Bat  their  spirits  in  hearen  know  weU 

How  I  gladden'd  their  days  with  my 
rhyme. 


He  was  often  in  love  too,  it 

A  resemblance  that  hits  to  a  hair; 
And  he  mingled,  in  sweetest  extremes, 

The  joys  of  the  flask  and  the  fldr : 
Mow  aU  folks  who  know  me  admit 

The  comparison  faithful  in  this ; 
For  Baochos  and  Venus  still  sit, 

Close  linked,  in  my  picture  of  Bliss. 

He  with  friendship  imperial  was  graced : 

Here  my  Muse  had,  like  his,  her  reward ; 
For  the  hand  where  a  sceptre  is  placed 

Oft  met  the  plain  palm  of  the  bard. 
He  was  calm,  philosophic,  and  gay ; 

Chequered  life  with  his  glass  and  his  pen : 
Thus  do  I  sit  and  scribble  away. 

And,  by  turns,  muse,  or  mingle  with  men. 

He  rank'd  as  a  soldier  some  time ; 

But  quitted,  more  quiet  to  choose : 
So  I,  with  like  passion  for  rhyme, 

Left  the  Add,  for  the  haunts  of  the  If  ose. 
Through  the  toils  of  poetical  strife 

A  friend's  table  well  nourish'd  his  art ; 
So  had  I  a  great  friend,  through  my  life,  ^ 

Wliose  board  was  the  Joy  of  my  heart. 


He  sat  out  of  Vanity's  glare, 

Untitled,  undedc*d,  and  nnplared ; 
He  wiah'd  far  no  tinael,  to  wear 

In  the  bower  the  Muses  had  graced ; 
Nor  have  I,  fond  of  PriTscy'i  L^i, 

Thoni^  CiTonr'd  by  Royal^s  eye. 
Sought  a  feather  to  aOxk.  in  my  cap, 

Or  a  string  on  my  button  to  tie. 

He  was  short,  ikt,  and  pUn  in  his  fknme. 

Of  a  temper  both  cheerfbl  and  warn; 
Nature  moulded  my  flgure  the  same. 

And  thus  added  a  pride  to  my  form. 
He  in  savage  Apulia  was  bred— 

A  licentious  and  barbarous  strand : 
And  the  earth  that  my  Infiucy  fsd 

Was  the  **  lawless  debateable  land."* 


The  moral  his  praetiee  supplies 

Was  ever  the  ssme  too  as  mine, 
To  cheer  up  old  Thne,  as  he  flies, 

With  a  heart  easing  cup  of  good 
To  tempt  this  grim  damper  of  Mirth 

To  taste  of  delight  as  he  pass'd; 
That,  pleased  by  a  welcome  on  earth, 

A  smile  on  life's  path  he  mi|^t  csst 

'  On  Life's  tenure,  ito  rhanwai,  and  end. 

His  lesson's  the  same  that  I  tead^— 
Ne'er  to  trust  to  the  future  to  send 

The  Joy  that  the  present  may 
Gainst  boding  reflections  and 

Cm  bono  is  still  on  my  tongue ; 
And  where  tardy-^red  Cantlon  is 

Cmrpe  dUm  stUl  rings  in  my  son^ 

That  in  life  I  and  Horace  agree. 

Here's  of  eridenoe  dear  sudi  a  stodt 
That  no  mortal  can  question  the  plea 

That,  at  least*  I'm  a  chip  of  the  block : 
But  Death  a  huge  difference  will  8x ; 

Though  alike  we  sat  under  the  vine, 
His  grape  sent  him  soon  to  the  Stjx, 

While  I 'Te  rerdTd  an  age  opon  1 

Then  to  all  sour  railers  at  mirUi, 

All  fretlU  reqpiners,  I  say~ 
Joy's  rites  are  my  worship  <m  earth. 

And  my  creed  ^s  to  be  grateM  and  f>y 
I  care  not  one  ferthing  far  all 

The  conceits  of  the  sage  or  the  ass; 
I  eiUoy  Heaven's  gilte  to  this  ball, 

And  I  thank  with  a  song  and  a  ^sar 


To  the  end  of  his  life  Morris  continued  a  devoted  lover  of 
London^  and  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  elastic  spirits  to 
the  last^  and  young  in  hearty  he  wrote  a  very  pretty  little 
farewell  poem  to  the  Beefsteak  Club  when  in  his  eighty-sixth 
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year.  He  was  then  the  last  of  those  who  had  lived  with  Fox, 
ajid  Pitt,  and  Sheridan,  and  as  they  fell  off,  as  all  the  old  haunts 
of  liis  yonth  were  vanishing  from  the  world  about  him,  he 
seems  to  have  had  many  hours  of  gloom  and  sadness.  One 
can  &ncy  that  havins  returned  from  a  stroll  in  Pall-mall,  and 
recalling  the  many  glorious  days  of  buoyant  youth,  and  lusty, 
hi{^-aspirjng  manhood,  the  old  songster  may  have  written,  with 
weary  heart,  the  following  lines : — 


FRIENDS  ALL  GONE! 


Kj  Arlendo,  of  yoath,  manhood,  and  age, 

At  length  are  all  laid  In  the  ground ; 
A  unit  I  stand  on  Life's  stage, 

With  nothing  hat  raeancjr  round. 
I  wBader,  hewUder'd  and  loet» 

Wlthoat  Impulse,  or  interest,  or  view ; 
And  all  hope  of  mj  heart  la,  at  most, 

To  aooo  Md  the  desert  adieu ! 

If  inwwd  I  look,  thus  forlcmi, 

Nought  but  mental  reproof  I  there  find, 
That  aeema  to  upbraid,  as  with  scorn, 

The  hope  to  And  Joy  in  my  mind. 
Alike  lonely  Tm  left  in  my  breast, 

Aa  tiie  world  is  now  ler^  on  my  eye; 
For  there  nought  but  shade  Is  Impress'd 

For  aU  the  light  follies  gone  by. 

There  Fancy's  gay  visions  of  youth 

Now  wear  the  dead  hue  of  decay ; 
And  Its  follies,  confronted  by  iSruth, 

Sad  lenms  of  sorrow  convey. 
The  mind,  on  itself  wholly  cast, 

Still  feaifolly  traces  its  course ; 
And,  alas  I  ever  finds  in  the  past 

Sure  cause  of  regret  and  remorse. 


It  *s  true  these  self-lessons  'are  wise, 

If  Amendment  have  time  that  it  need ; 
But  if  Age  the  blest  promise  denies, 

The  will  *s  all  that^s  left  for  the  deed. 
Then  grievous  it  is  for  the  mind 

To  dive  'midst  its  errors  in  vain  ; 
F(nr  the  present  no  solace  to  find. 

For  the  future  no  hope  to  retain. 

All  that  '8  left  for  man's  desolate  state. 

When  i^om  life  his  coevals  are  gone, 
Is  to  wish  his  own  head  could  forget 

What  are  happily  remember'd  by  none ; 
And  the  steps  that  pure  morals  forbid. 

Which  fellowship  once  led  astray. 
From  himself  should  be  bury'd  and  hid. 

With  the  long-bory'd  IHends  of  his  day. 

Bat  this  derelict  state  of  man's  lot, 

That  Fate  to  the  aged  ordains, 
Bids  the  heart  turn  its  hopes  where  it  ought. 

Nor  seek  worldly  cure  for  its  pains. 
Thus  I  turn  fh>m  the  past  and  the  lost, 

Close  the  view  my  Life's  picture  sup- 
piles, 
And,  while  penitent  tears  pay  the  cost, 

Blot  the  frolics  of  Mirth  fh>m  my  eyes. 


The  next  writer  of  verses  upon  our  list  is  one  whose  name, 
as  a  Poet  of  Fashion,  is  very  generally  known,  but  of  whose 
poems  nearly  all  the  readers  of  this  generation  are  completeHy 
ignorant.  Yet  the  Honorable  William  Bobert  Spencer  was, 
in  the  gay  days  of  the  Regency,  the  delight  of  many  a  drawing- 
room,  and  the  welcome  guest  at  many,  very  many,  '*  good 
men's  boards/'  We  remember  him  only  a  broken,  world- 
weary  man,  dragging  out  the  sad  months  of  that  worst  of  all 
diseases, "  the  sickness  of  long  life-— old  age,"  in  the  bustle  of 
glittering  Paris,  and  looking  back,  regretfully,  upon  the  past- 
bv  years  wasted  in  foppery,  and  squandered  in  ingenious 
idleness. 

He  was  bom  on  the  ninth  day  of  January,  1770,  in  Ken- 
sington Palace,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Lord  Charles 
Spencer,  second  son  of  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
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and  of  Lady  Mary  Beauderk^  daughter  Df  Lord  Yoe,  tiiiid 
■on  of  the  first  Doke  of  St.  Albans.  He  was  educated  aft 
Harrow  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  for  six  months 
a  private  pupil  of  Doctor  Parr's,  with  whom  he  ever  continued 
on  terms  of  warm  friendship  and  respect.  He  was  also 
noticed  by  Thomas  Wharton,  wbo  was  Camden  Ptofeasor  of 
History  during  the  period  of  his  residence  at  ooQ^;e.  His 
father's  house,  Wheatfield,  and  his  uncle's  mansion,  Blenheim, 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  he  was  very  freauenUr 
a  truant  student,  but  his  close  application  when  he  dia  reaa, 
and  his  most  remarkable  retention  of  memory  enabled  him  to 
pass  through  his  course  with  credit.  Lideea  so  powerfiollj 
retentive  was  his  memory  that  he  on  one  occasion  laid  a  wager, 
that  he  would  learn  and  repeat  an  entire  newspaper  without 
displacing  a  single  word,  and  he  won  his  bet. 

Upon  leaving  Oxford,  iu  his  eiRhteenth  year,  he  sfi  out  on 
a  continental  tour,  and  formed  acquaintance  with  many 
distinguished  personages — amongst  others  he  particularly 
mentioned,  Lavater,  whom  he  met  at  Zurich,  Hotze  the 
friend  of  Zimmermann,  Madame  Boland,  and  Josephine 
Beauhamais,  afterwards  Empress  of  IVance.  In  his  nineteenth 
year  he  married,  iu  Germany,  a  daughter  of  Count  Jenison 
Walworth,  and  passing  onward  to  Italy  with  his  bride,  he 
there  ent^ed  into  that  society  to  which  he  afterwards  owed  so 
many  happy  hours,  but  which  was  the  cause  of  all  his  heaviest 
sorrows. 

He  soon  grew  weair  of  Italy  and  returned  to  En^and, 
where,  through  his  unde.  Lord  Sobert  Spencer,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  all  the  leading  Whigs  of  the  day — ^Fox,  the  Dukf  of 
Devonshire,  Fitzpatricc,  Lord  John  Townshend,  and  others. 
He  was  a  constant  visitor  at  his  uncle's  residence,  Wool- 
beding,  but  his  visits  were  always  so  short,  and  his  abaenee 
was  so  much  regretted,  that  on  one  occasion  a  friend  said  to 
him,  **  you  only  just  come  in  to  sav  how  d'ye  do  ?  and  good 
bye."  In  the  course  of  a  stroll  tnroogh  the  gprounds  he  wu^ 
on  the  same  day,  overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower,  and  whilst 
taking  shelter  beneath  a  tree,  he  wrote  the  poem.  One  Dej 
Oood  Bye  Met  Horn  Bo  Tau  Do^  suggested  by  the  observati<m 
of  his  fnend.  In  the  year  1776  he  published  his  translatioii 
of  Burger's  Leonora.  It  is  a  curious  circumstances  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  should  have  published  a  translation  of  the  ssne 
poem  at  the  same  time,  and  that  he  and  Spencer  were  bom  in 
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the  same  year,  and  both,  as  Lockhart  observes,  fell  into  diffi* 
cnlties  in  the  year  1825.  When  Scott  showed  his  Yenion, 
which  he  composed  in  one  night,  to  his  friend  Miss  Cranstonn, 
she  wrote  to  an  acqiiaintanoe — '*  Upon  my  word,  Walter  Scott 
is  going  to  torn  out  a  poet— something  of  a  cross,  I  think,  be- 
tween Dums  and  Gray.'' — When  Spencer  read  lus  version  for 
his  aunt.  Lady  Diana  Beanclerk,  she  was  not  so  racy  in  her 
expression  of  approbation  as  Scott^s  friend  proved  herself,  bat 
she  contributea  to  posh  the  sale  of  the  work,  by  executing  some 
very  artistic  illustrations^  As  William  Taylor  remarks,  "  no 
German  poem  has  been  so  repeatedly  tran^ted  into  English 
as  Ellenore,'*  therefore  we  snail  only  insert  the  celebrated 
verses  in  which  the  heroine  is  described  mounting  the 
demon's  horse,  and  we  give  the  versions  of  Spencer,  of  Taylor, 
and  of  Scott. 

SPENCER. 

Loom  wm  lier  tone,  her  breast  miTeird, 
AH  wild  her  sbadowj  trenos  httng ; 
O'er  few  oonfldlnc  love  nreraU'd, 
Ae  U^tlj  on  the  herb  ahe  sprang. 
Like  wind  the  bounding  ooueer  fllea. 
Earth  ahakea  hla  thundering  hooft  beneath ; 
Doat,  stonea,  and  aparka,  in  whirlwind  riiM», 
And  horse  and  horaeman  heaTe  for  breath. 

Bow  awiftk  bow  swift  from  left  and  rli^iti 
The  roddng  fields  and  hflla  recede  I 
Bowera,  bridgea,  roeka,  that  eroM  tlMlr  flight, 
Ui  thonders  echo  to  their  speed  I 
**  Fear'st  thou,  mj  lote  f  the  moon  shines  clear ; 
Hnrrahl  how  swtftly  speed  the  dead  I 
The  dead  does  Leonora  fear  r 
**Ah.no;  but  talk  not  of  the  dead  r 


TAYLOR. 

All  in  hsr  snke,  aa  flMB  ahe  lay, 

Upon  his  horse  she  sprung ; 
And  with  her  Uly  handa  so  pide 

About  bar  WUUan  dung. 

A**  tafftj-skany  off  they  go, 

Unheeding  wet  or  dry; 
And  horss  and  rider  anort  and  blow. 

And  iparklta^  pebUea  fly. 

Hew  sirlft  the  flood,  the  mead,  the  wood, 

Alight,  aloft,  are  gonel 
nMMdgas  thunder  aa  they  pasa, 

But  evthly  sound  is  none. 

'I^BiF^  tnmp^  acroas  the  land  they  speede ; 
Maih,  splash,  acroaa  the  aee ; 
Hnnahl  the  dead  eaa  ride  apace; 
Doit  feare  to  xlde  with  mee  f 

The  noon  Is  brli^t.  and  blue  the  night ; 

Doat  quake  the  Meat  to  stem  f 
DoM  shudder,  mas*d,  to  seeks  the  dead?" 

** Xo,  ao,  but  what  of  tiiemr 


SCOTT. 

Strongloreprerailed :  she  busks,  she  bounds. 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind, 
And  round  her  darling  Wl]llam*s  waist 

Her  lily  anna  she  twined. 

And,  harry  1  hurry  I  off  they  rode. 

As  tut  aa  fiwt might  be; 
Spum'd  from  the  courser's  thundering  hetfs 

The  flaahing  pebbles  flee. 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left. 

Ere  they  could  snatch  a  Tlew, 
Fast,  fast  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plain, 

And  oot,  and  castle,  flew. 

"Sit  ftst--dost  fBar?— The  moon  shines 
dear- 
Fleet  floea  my  barb— keep  hold  I 

Fear'st  thou  T— "  O  no  r  she  Ihlntly  said ; 
**  Bui  why  so  stem  and  coldr 
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Spencer's  ttanslaiion  was  veiy  much  admired,  and  Ddille  in 
his  [poemy  Lea  Jardina,  pubUshed  some  short  time  aiiter  the 
appearance  of  Leonora,  in  describing  the  garden  at  Blenheim, 
thus  compliments  Spencer : — 

"  Spencer !  ITionnenr  du  modeme  Elyse^  I 

Marlborough  en  est  PAchille ;  et  Spencer,  le  Mua^  V 

In  the  jear  1797  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  his 
uncle*s  borough,  Woodstock,  but  resigned  it  in  four  months, 
on  receiving  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Stamps. 
He  was  so  well  known  to  Whigs  and  Tories  as  an  agreeable 
friend,  that  Parliamentary  life,  with  its  squabbles  and  its 
bickerings,  must  have  been  to  him  particularly  distasteful ; 
but  amongst  his  colleagues  of  the  Stamp  OfiBce  he  numbered 
many  sincere  friends,  and  of  those  the  most  remarkable  and 
unchanging  was  the  historian,  Henry  Hallam. 

Spencer  did  not  surrender  his  pen,  or  forsake  the  Muses,  in 
accepting  ofSce,  and  in  the  year  1802  he  produced,  at  Dnuy- 
lane,  his  comedy  in  two  acts,  entitled,  Urania,  or  the  lUuminS-- 
a  satire  on  the  German  school  of  romance.  Lord  John  Towns- 
hend  wrote  the  prologue,  the  music  was  composed  by  Spencer's 
brother  John,  and  chief  characters  were  supported  by  Miss 
De  Camp  and  Charles  Kemble.  The  piece  was  successful,  and 
though  Spencer  was  on  terms  of  intunacy  with  Mrs.  Siddons, 
John  Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Inchbald,  who  could  all  have  aided 
him,  he  never  again  wrote  for  the  stage. 

This  was  a  bnlliant  period  of  his  life ;  London  fashion  was 
in  all  its  glory.  Spencer  was  a  constant  guest  of  the  Begent, 
and  as  he  rolls  in  his  carriage  from  Curzon-street  to  a  Blue 
Stocking  reunion  at  Lady  Mount-Edgecumbe's,  young  Tom 
Moore,  the  Dublin  Anacreon,  is  going  down  Wigmore-street  to 
meet  him,  in  that  new  coat  which  it  had  given  him  so  much 
trouble  to  purchase,  Spencer  will  whisper  bright  fancies  into 
ladies'  ears,  and  Tom  will  enchant  them  oy  singing  La^  Fair, 
or  some  of  the  songs  which  he  sang  for  the  Prince,  at  Lady 
Harrington's,  and  which  Monk  Lewis  was  "  in  the  greatest 
agonies''  at  missing,  as,  "  'Pon  his  honour  he  had  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  hearing  them."  These  intimacies,  and  Spen- 
cer's other  extensive  circles  of  acquaintances,  rendered  that  dose 
application  to  study,  which  he  must  adopt  who  means  to  sncoeedi 
impossible,  and  prevented  the  production  of  anv  work  from  hu 
pen  more  important  than  those  fanciful,  but  really  poetical,trilIes 
which  made  him  the  friend  of  aU  to  whom  he  was  known.  His 
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reading  was  varied  rather  than  deep^  but  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  French,  Italian,  and  German  languages. 
He  was  a  very  excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  considerable. 

In  the  year  1811  he  pnbhshed  a  collected  edition  of  his 
poems,  including  Leonora.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  sneer 
at  Spencer  as  a  poet — that  he  is  not  a  great  poet  we  are  quite 
willing  to  admit,  but  we  believe  him  to  be  far  more  than  a 
poetaster,  or  one  of  the  mediocre  rhymsters  who,  shirked  by 
the  gods,  the  booksellers,  and  the  stalls,  find  their  chief  sup- 
porters in  the  butter  men.  ''His  manner,^'  writes  Crabbe, 
''is  fascinating,  and  his  temper  all  complacency  and  kindness. 
His  poetry  far  beyond  that  implied  in  the  character  of  vers  de 
society/'  As  a  specimen  of  his  lighter  style  we  insert  the 
following : — 

ORIOm  OF  A  PEN. 

Love  begg'd  tnd  pray*d  old  Time  to  Btur, 
WbiUt  he  and  Psyche  toy'd  together ; 
Love  held  hia  wings,  Time  tore  away, 
But,  in  the  scuffle,  dropp'd  a  feather  1 

Lore  seia'd  the  prize,  and  with  his  dart, 
Adroitly  worked  to  trim  and  shape  it ; — 
**  0  Psyche  I  tho'  'tis  pain  to  part, 
This  chaim  shall  make  us  half  escape  it." 

Time  need  not  fear  to  fly  too  dow. 
When  he  this  usefal  loss  disoorers ; 
A  pen's  the  only  plume  I  know. 
That  wings  his  pace  for  absent  lovers  I 

With  all  his  cotemporaries,  literary,  political,  and  fashion- 
able, he  was  a  special  favorite — Scott,  Moore,  Byron,  Lady 
Blessington,  Francis  Homer,  were  all  admirers  of  his  ability 
and  anxious  for  his  society.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  upon  the  return  of  Queen  Caroline  to 
England,  after  George  the  Fourth  had  ascended  the  throne,  a 
high  office  in  her  Majesty's  household  was  offered  to  him, 
wmch  he  had,  however,  the  good  taste  and  the  good  sense  to 
decline.  His  popularity  was  indeed j^eat.  •'  Did  you,''  said 
Byron  to  Lady  Blessington,  "  know  William  Spencer,  the  Poet 
of  Society,  as  they  used  to  call  him  ?  His  was  really  what 
your  countrymen  call  an  elegant  mind,  polished,  graceful,  and 
sentimental,  with  just  enough  gaiety  to  prevent  his  being 
lachrymose,  and  enough  sentiment  to  prevent  his  being  too  ana- 
creontic. There  was  a  deal  of  genaine  fun  in  Spencer's  con- 
versation, as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  refined  sentiment  in  his 
verses.     I  liked  both,  for  both  were  perfectly  aristocratic  in 
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their  way ;  neither  one  nor  the  other  was  calculated  to  \imm 
the  canaille^  which  made  me  like  them  all  the  better.  Eng- 
land was,  after  all  I  may  say  against  it,  very  delightful  in  my 
day ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were  some  six  or  seven  very  delight- 
ful people  among  the  hundred  commonplace  that  one  saw 
every  day — seven  stars,  the  pleiades,  visible  when  all  otheis 
had  hid  their  diminished  h^s;  and  look  whtfe  we  may, 
where  can  we  find  so  many  stars  united  elsewhere  ? — Moore, 
Campbell,  Eogers,  Spencer,  as  poets ;  and  how  many  conTcr- 
sationists  to  be  added  to  the  galaxy  of  stars—one  set  irradiat* 
ing  our  libraries  of  a  morning,  and  the  other  illuminatiog  oar 
dining  rooms  of  an  evening  I  * 

With  Moore  he  ever  continued  on  terms  of  firm  frioidship^ 
and  he  is  mentioned  frequently  with  expressions  of  the  kindoA 
consideration  in  the  Poet's  Diary.  From  the  outset  of  Moore's 
London  life  a  friendship  had  grown  up  between  them;  and 
during  his  tour  in  America,  in  the  year  1804,  he  ad- 
dressed a  very  beautiful  poem  to  Spencer,  from  Buffalo,  upon 
Lake  Erie,  in  which  the  following  lines  are  found : — 


Thoa  oft  hMt  toM  me  of  the  happy  how 
EiUoy'd  hy  thee  In  fidr  Italians  bowen, 
Where,  ling'rtng  yet,  the  ghost  of  ancient 

wit 
Midst  modern  monks  pro&nely  dares  to  flit, 
And  pagan  spirits,  by  the  pope  unlaid, 
Haont  every  stream  and  sing  through  every 

shade. 
There  still  the  bard  who  (if  his  numbers  be 
His  tongue's  light  echo)  must  hare  talk'd 

like  thee,— 
The  courtly  bard,  (h>m  whom  thy  mind  has 

caught 
Those  playftU,  sunshine  holidays  of  ttiooghtk 
In  which  the  spirit  baskingly  reclines, 
Bright    without   effort,    resting  while  it 

shines,— 
There  stUI  he  roves,  and  lani^iing  loves  to 

see 
How  modem  priesta  with  ancient  rakes 

agree; 
How,  'neath  the  cowl,  the  ftestal  garland 

shines, 
And  Love  still  finds  a  niche  in  Christian 

shrlnea 
There  still,  too,  roam  those  other  souls  of 

song. 
With  whom  thy  spirit  hath  oommun*d  so 

That,  qulok  as  light,  thetr  raiest  gems  of 

thought, 
By  ]faiory*s  ma|B^o  to  thy  Up  are  brought. 


Believe  me,  Spencer,  while  I  wlng'd  (iw 

hours 
Where  Schuylkill  winds  his  way  throegb 

banks  of  flowers, 
Though  few  the  da3rs,  the  happy  ereBtafi 

few. 
So  warm  with  heart,  so  rich  with  mind  they 

flew. 
That  ny  ehann^d  soul  iMiot  tte  wiA  to 

roam. 
And  rested  there,  as  in  a  dream  of  hooML 
And  looks  I  met,  like  looks  Td  lov  d  bcfw^ 
And  voices  too,  which,  as  they  trembled  o  er 
The  ohord  of  Memory,  fbund  ftill  nany  a 

tone 
Of  kindness  there  in  oonoord  with  tfasirwra 

Yes,— we  had  nights  of  that  r<iminqnfcw  ftaa 
That  flow  of  hewt,  which  I  haveknowi  wtth 

thee 
So  oft,  so  warmly;  nights  of  mirth  and  ndsd. 

Of  whima  that  taught,  and  foUtet  that  re- 

fln'd. 
When  shall  we  both  renew  tiiemf  vImb. 

restor'd 
To  the  gay  ftest  and  IntellectDal  bosrd, 
0haU  I  once  more  eqfoy  with  theasodtlilat 
Those  whims  that  teach,  those  foUtestfeal 

refine? 
Even  now,  as  wand*rlmr  upon  Eile's  Aha 
I  hear  Niagara  a  distant  catanot  roar, 
I  sigh  for  home,    alas  I  theaa  weaiy  ai* 
Have  many  a  mile  to  jottxney,  oe  wb  otft^ 


This  poem  was  highly  prized  by  Spencer,  and  shortly  after 
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Moore's  return  firom  America^  and  whilst  he  was  visiting  his 
Irish  friends,  Spencer  sent  him  the  following  lines : — 

TO  THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ.' 

DBCBHBBR,  1808. 


Ota,  1mt«,  dear  Moore,  oh  Imto  «irhll6 
The  green  hills  of  jonr  natiTe  lalel 
Bnt  eome  not  with  your  aermph  lyrea 
Toor  Moae  of  J07,  your  eonl  of  flj«; 
Not  e'en  fonr  stnins  eonU  charm  aMsy 
The  Sends  which  on  my  penaes  prey ; 
Fiends,  not  with  bamlng  snlphnr  nors'd, 
Bat  from  Hen*8  chUlest  winter  bant; 
Flend^  who  their  icy  JaTlina  dart, 
At  once  to  pleree  and  freese  the  heart  I 
The  storms  which  shook  my  summer  days 
Slept  to  the  music  of  yoor  lays ; 
The  anow-blast  of  this  wintry  sky 
Hears  not  the  Halcyon's  lullaby. 
Come,  then,  with    mightier    suooonrs 

fratight, 
Tour  shield  of  phUoeopbic  thoo^t, 


Best  panoply  when  care  invades, 
To  lighten  my  nncheqner'd  shadea 
Bring  me  eadi  day-diifaalng  gem. 
Which  beams  in  Reaaon's  diadem, 
For  sor*rei0ii  Reason  lends  to  yon 
Her  armour  and  regalia  toa 
The  triflers  think  yoor  varted  powera 
Made  onlT  for  life's  gala  hours. 
To  smooth  Reflection's  meator-frown. 
Or  piUow  Joy  on  softer  down. 
Fools !— yon  blest  orb  not  only  glows 
To  chase  the  cloud,  or  paint  the  rose ; 
Theae  are  the  pastlmea  of  his  might ; 
Earth's  torpid  bosom  drinks  his  %ht— 
Finds  there  hia  wondcooa  pow'r's  true  mea- 
sure, 
Death  tnin'd  to  liflB,  and  dross  to  treasure. 


The  impression  produced  in  society  bj  Spencer  was  more 
like  the  spell  of  Moore's  manner  than  that  made  by  any  other 
man,  moving,  at  that  period,  in  the  same  circle  of  fashionable 
life.  The  buoyant  humor,  the  brightness  of  heart,  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  humorous,  combined  with  a  refined  delicacy  of 
taste,  distinguished  each  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
Spencer's  playful  gaiety  is  well  exemplified  by  an  entry 
in  Bvron's  I)iaiy  for  the  year  1821.  He  writes : — 
"  Sotheby  is  a  good  man,  rhymes  well  (if  not  wisely) ; 
but  is  a  bore.  He  seizes  you  by  the  button.  One  night 
of  a  rout  at  Mrs.  Hope's  he  had  fastened  upon  me — (some- 
thing about  Agamemnon,  or  Orestes,  or  some  of  his  plays) 
notwithstanding  my  symptoms  of  manifest  distress — for  I 
was  in  love,  and  just  iiicKed  a  minute  when  neither  mothers, 
nor  husbands,  nor  rivals,  nor  gossips  were  near  my  then  idol, 
who  was  beautiful  as  the  statues  of  the  gallery  where  we 
stood  at  the  time.  Sotheby,  I  say,  had  seized  upon  me  by 
the  button,  and  the  heart-strings,  and  spared  neither.  William 
Spencer,  who  likes  fiin,  and  don't  dislike  mischief,  saw  my 
case,  and  coming  up  to  us  both,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
pathetically  bade  me  farewell ;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  see  it  is  all 
over  with  you.'  Sotheby  then  went  his  way :  '  sic  me  servavit 
Apollo.'" 

It  was  during  this  gay  time,  the  gayest,  perhaps,  that  Eng- 
land ever  knew,  that  he  composed  most  of  his  poems,  and 
amongst  others,  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of 
the  lighter  sort.     It  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  most  ad- 
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mired  in  Moore's  miscellaneotts  poems :  if,  indeed,  it  had  been 
printed  amongst  Moore's  works,  no  body  would  think  of 
doubting  the  authorship  : — 

LOVE  OUT  OF  PLACE. 

I*in  a  boj  of  all  work,  a  complete  little  aerraat, 
Tho*  now  oat  of  place,  like  a  beggar  I  rove 
Thoojdi  In  walling  ao  handy.  In  datj  ao  ferroit, 
The  ueart  (could  yoa  think  it  f)  baa  tnm'd  awaj  Love ! 

He  pretends  to  require,  growing  older  and  older, 
A  narae  more  expert  his  chiU  fits  to  remore ; 
But  sore  ey'xy  Heart  wUl  grow  colder  and  oolder 
Whose  fires  are  not  lighted  and  ftiel'd  hy  Love ! 

He  fkndes  that  Friendship,  mj  Puritan  brother. 
In  Joomies  and  visits  more  naefU  will  prove ; 
Bnt  the  Heart  will  soon  find,  when  It  call  on  another, 
That  no  Heart  Is  at  home  to  a  Heart  withont  Lore. 

He  thinks  his  new  porter,  grim-featnr*d  Sospldon, 
Will  Falsehood  and  Pain  fhmi  his  mansion  remove ; 
Bnt  Pleasure  and  Truth  will  ne'er  ask  fi>r  admlsdon 
If  the  doors  of  the  Heart  be  not  open'd  by  Love ! 

Too  late  he  will  own,  at  his  folly  confoanded. 

My  skill  at  a  fisast  was  all  praises  above ; 

For  the  heart,  though  with  sweets  in  proftision  surrounded. 

Must  starve  at  a  banquet  uu season 'd  by  Level 

The  Heart  wUl  soon  find  all  his  inflnenoe  fslter. 
By  me,  by  me  only  that  influence  throve; 
With  the  change  of  his  household  his  nature  will  alter. 
That  Heart  Is  no  Heart  which  can  live  without  Love  I 

The  next  verses,  so  airj,  and  so  gallant,  addressed  to  Lad/ 
Anne  Hamilton,  suggest  that  line  of  Moore's — 

''And  Ghammont  just  like  Spencer talk'd/' 

There  is  a  gaiety  and  grace  about  them,  quite  worthy  of  Sed- 
ley,  or  of  Waller  : — 


Too  late  I  staid,  forgive  the  crime. 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours ; 
How  noiseless  iUls  the  foot  of  time, 

That  only  tresds  on  flowers ! 

What  eye  with  dear  account  remarks  • 
The  ebbing  of  his  gl^ua ; 


When  all  Its  sands  are  dismoodipv^ 
That  dazsle  as  tiiey  pass? 

Ah  I  who  to  aober  messorenicnt 
Time's  happy  swiffcnen  Magi» 

When  birds  of  Paradise  hsTetat 
Their  plumage  for  his  nisp- 


Spencer's  fortune  had  never  been  large,  and  his  mode  w 
life,  although  not  an  extravagant  one,  was  not  calculated  to 
increase  it;  but  as  a  family  sprang  around  himhefonnd 
his  position  embarrassing,  and  he  removed  to  Paris  ia  ^ 
year  1826.  He  resided  there  during  nine  years,  and  w^ 
men,  with  hones  once  so  bright,  with  opportunities  so  m^ 
neglected,  ana  so  surrounded  by  difficulties,  ever  went  down 
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the  stream  of  life  with  a  braver,  yet  sadder  heart.  Tew  men 
could  have  said  more  trolj  of  Memory — 

*^  To  me  she  tells  of  bliss  for  ever  lost. 
Of  fair  occasions  gone  for  ever  by^ 
Of  hopes  too  fondly  nursed,  too  radely  crossed, 
Of  many  a  cause  to  wish — ^yet  fear — to  die/' 

It  was  whilst  wearing  out  life  in  Paris  that  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing ;  and  it  certainly  is  as  true  a  picture  of  his  own  con- 
dition, and  of  his  own  feelings,  as  it  is  beautiful  in  its  expres- 
sion of  those  feelings  : — 

THE  VISIONARY. 


When  midnli^t  o'er  the  moonleM  skies 
Her  pall  of  tnnsieDt  death  has  spread, 
When  mortala  sleep,  when  spectres  rise. 
And  nought  Is  wakeful  but  the  dead ! 

Ko  bloodless  shape  my  way  pnrsaea, 
No  sheeted  ghost  my  oonch  annoys, 
Visions  more  sad  my  tency  views, 
Visions  of  long-departed  joys ! 


The  shade  of  vonthf  nl  hope  is  there. 
That  linger'd  long,  and  latest  died ; 
AmUtion  all  dissolred  to  air, 
With  phantom  honours  at  her  side. 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  nigh ' 
They  once  were  frtendshlp,  irath,  and  love ! 
Oh,  die  to  thought,  to  memory  die, 
Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  prove ! 


There  has  been  always,  to  us,  a  melancholy  charm  about 
this  poem,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  third  and  fourth 
verses  were,  from  all  the  poetical  reading  of  his  life,  the  lines 
which  came  back  upon  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  when, 
a  sick  and  broken  man,  in  May  1827,  he  enters  them  in  his 
own  Diary  J  and  adds,  '*  Ay,  and  can  I  forget  the  author — the 
frightful  moral  of  his  own  vision  ?  What  is  this  world  ? — a 
dr^m  within  a  dream :  as  we  grow  older,  each  step  is  an 
awakeninff.  The  youth  awakes,  as  he  thinks,  from  childhood 
— the  fttlUgrown  man  despises  the  pursuits  of  youth  as 
visionary — the  old  man  looks  on  manhood  as  a  feverish  dream. 
The  grave  the  last  sleep?  No;  it  is  the  last  and  final 
awakening/' 

His  life  in  Paris  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  visits  from 
his  old  friends;  but  his  chief  defence  against  ennui  and 
tedium  was  found  in  composing  short  poems  in  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  and  in  translating  into  Latin  verse  the 
English  poems  with  which  he  was  well  pleased — such  as 
WiJler's,  Oo,  Lovely  Boae,  His  walks  were  in  the  Tuilerie- 
gardens,  and  in  the  March^  Aux  Fleurs ;  at  home  he  delighted, 
when  able  to  procure  it,  in  the  music  of  a  German  street-band 
playing  beneath  his  window.  His  health  gradually  declined, 
and  he  died  in  Paris,  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  day  of  October, 
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1864,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  During  life  Harrow 
had  been  one  of  his  favorite  visiting  places;  and  where  his 
boyhood  was  spent  he  ever  wished  that  his  remains  should  be 
placed  at  his  death.  He  was  accordingly  buried  in  Harrow 
church,  where  a  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  He 
was  something  better  than  a  poet  of  feshion — a  mere  man  of 
fashion  could  never  have  drawn  from  Henry  Hallam's  heart 
and  pen  this  sentiment — **  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  remem- 
brance of  what  he  was  in  better  days— -of  his  brilliancy  and 
vivacity  of  wit,  liis  ready  knowledge,  his  strong  natural  acate- 
ness,  united  as  these  were  with  much  sweetness  of  disposition, 
and  a  warm  affection  for  his  friends.'^  With  the  following 
lines  we  close  our  notice  of  the  Honorable  William  Bobert 
Spencer : — 

Wben  the  black-lefetend  Uat  to  the  gods  waa  preeented 

(The  list  of  what  Fate  for  each  mortal  intenda). 
At  the  long  atring  of  Ula  a  kind  goddeaa  relented. 

And  slipped  !n  throe  blesalnga— wife,  children,  and  frtoidik 

In  vain  sorlj  nuto  maintained  he  vaa  cheated. 

For  Jvatloe  dlTlne  ooold  not  mmpam  its  ends ; 
The  adieme  of  man's  penance  he  swote  was  defeated. 

For  earth  becomes  heayen  with— wife,  children,  and  friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bUas  is  in  stranger  hands  Teated, 

The  ftmd  iU  secnred,  oft  In  bankraptcf  ends ; 
But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested. 

When  drawn  on  the  firm  of— wife,  childrai,  and  friends. 

Though  Taloor  stlU  glows  in  bis  life's  dying  embers, 

tlie  death-wonnded  tar,  who  his  coloors  defends, 
Dms  a  tear  of  regret  as  he  dytog  remembers 

How  blessed  was  his  home  with— wife,  children,  and  friends 

The  soldier,  whose  deeds  lire  Immortal  in  story, 

Whom  dnty  to  far  distant  latitudes  sends, 
With  transport  would  barter  old  ages  of  glory 

For  one  happy  day  with — ^wife,  dUMren,  and  fiiends. 

Thoui^  spice-breathing  gales  on  his  cararan  hoTer, 

Though  fer  him  Arabia's  fkagranoe  ascends, 
The  merchant  still  thinks  of  the  woodUnes  that  oorer 

The  bower  where  he  sat  with— wife,  diildreo,  and  fklendn. 

The  day-spring  of  youth  stiU  nndoaded  by  sorrow, 

Alone  on  Itself  for  ei^oyment  depends; 
Bat  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age,  if  it  borrow 

No  wannth  ftrom  the  smik  of— wlA^  children,  and  IMends. 

Let  the  breath  of  renown  ever  fkeahen  said  noorlsh 

The  laorel  which  o'er  the  dead  fevorite  bends; 
O'er  me  wave  the  willow,  and  long  may  it  Hoorish, 
-      Bedewed  with  the  tears  of— wife,  children,  and  fHends. 

Let  OS  drink,  fer  my  song,  growing  grarer  and  graver. 

To  snl^ects  too  solemn  Insensibly  tends; 
Let  OS  drink,  pledge  me  high,  love  and  virtoe  aball  Savour 

The  gUus  whkh  I  All  to— wife,  children,  and  fMcnds. 

Few  men  were  better  known  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  worH 
of  fashion,  than  Henrv  Luttrell.     Ihe  best  man  to  makf  the 
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table  pleasant ;  to  bring  smiles  to  hostess*  lips ;  to  restore  the 
lost  thread  of  conversation ;  to  say  good  things  sach  as  no  other 
man  could  attempt;  and  to  render  mediocre  stories  in  better 
style  than  any  body  else.  Conversation  Sharp  was  not  so  ready; 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  sermonized;  Coleridge  went  off^monthinK, 
into  the  regions  of  metaphysics^  and  was  offended  if  any  body 
interrupted  him;  Sydney  Smith  was  a  most  glorious  com- 

Enion)  fun  and  laughter  springing  around  him,  you  neither 
lew  nor  cared  how^  and  he  undoubtedly  conquered  you 
in  your  own  despite,  just  as  Johnson  was  forced  to  laugh  at, 
and  laugh  with.  Jack  Wilkes ;  but  the  impression  produced  by 
Luttrell's  conversation  was  more  real,  more  genuine ;  it  was  wit, 
rather  than  humor.  Lord  Byron  said  once  to  Lady  Blessing- 
ton  : — ^'  Of  course  you  know  Luttrell,  he  is  a  most  agreeable 
member  of  society,  the  best  saver  of  good  things,  and  the  most 
epigrammatic  conversationist  I  ever  met :  there  is  a  terseness, 
and  wit,  mingled  with  fancy,  in  his  observations,  that  no  one 
else  possesses,  and  no  one  so  peculiarly  understands  the 
apropoi.  His  *  Advice  to  Julia'  is  pointed  and  witty,  and 
full  of  observation,  showing  in  every  line  a  knowledge  of 
society,  and  a  tact  rarely  met  with.  Then,  unlike  all,  or  most 
other  wits,  Luttrell  is  never  obtrusive;  even  the  choicest  6ofu 
moU  are  only  brought  forth  when  perfectly  applicable,  and 
then  are  given  in  a  tone  of  good  oreeding  which  enhances 
their  value." 

To  the  world,  Luttrell  is  chiefly  known  by  his  Letters  to 
Julia,  In  the  volume  before  us  the  heroine  is  a  young 
widow — ^handsome,  and  rich,  and  beloved  by  her  suitor, 
Charles.  Charles  and  Julia  are  both  in  the  very  highest 
ranks  of  the  highest  fashion ;  she  is  twenty  years  old ;  he  is 
thirty,  or  a  few  years  more,  and  is  a  little  in  debt — that  is, 
the  author  has  reduced  his  debts  to  a  light  mortgage  weight. 
The  letters  are  four  in  number,  and  treat  of  all  subjects  that 
can  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  heart  of  a  lady,  or  the  time 
of  a  gentleman — of  fashion. 

He  thus  describes  the  art  of  male  dress,  as  that  dress  ap- 
peared in  the  days  of  the  Dandies  and  the  Regent.  The  episode 
of  the  cravat  is  excellent,  and  reminds  us  of  the  valet  carry- 
ing thirteen  crumpled  cravats  from  Brummel's  room,  and  calling 
them  "  our  failures.'' 
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Bat  how  shall  I,  nnblAmed,  express 
Tlie  awfcil  mysteries  of  Dbkss  7 
HpWf  all  nnpractised,  dare  to  tell 
llie  art  soUlme,  ineffable, 
Of  making  middling  men  look  well ; 
Men  who  had  been  such  heavr  sailors 
Bat  for  their  shoe-makers  and  tidOiors  ? 
For  as,  when  steam  haa  lent  it  motion 
'Gainst  wind  and  Ude,  across  the  ocean, 
The  merest  tab  will  fiur  outstrip 
The  progress  of  the  Ughtest  ship 
That  erer  on  the  waters  glided. 
If  with  an  engine  nnprovided ; 
Thus  Beans,  in  person  and  in  mind 
Excelled  by  thoee  they  leare  behind. 
On,  throagn  the  world,  undaunted,  press, 
Backed  bT  the  mighty  power  of  Dress ; 
While  folks  less  confident  than  they 
Stare,  in  mute  wondor,— and  give  way. 

Charles  was  a  master,  a  professor 
Of  this  great  art— a  flrst-rate  dresser 
Armed  at  all  points,  flrom  head  to  foot^ 
From  rtm  of  hat  to  tip  of  boot 
Above  so  loose,  below  so  braced. 
In  chest  exuberant,  and  in  waist 
Just  like  an  hour-glass  or  a  wasp, 
So  tightened,  he  could  scarcely  gasp. 
Cold  was  the  nymph  who  did  not  doat 
Upon  him,  in  his  new-built  coat; 
VThose  heart  could  pany  the  attacka 
Of  those  voluminous  Cossacks, 
Those  trowsers  named  from  the  barbarians 
Nursed,  in    the    Steiqpea~the  Crim-Tar- 

tariana. 
Who,  when  they  scour  a  country,  under 
Those  ample  folds  conceal  their  plunder. 
How  strange  their  destiny  has  been ! 
Promoted,  since  the  year  fifteen, 
In  honour  of  these  fierce  allies, 
To  grace  our  British  legs  and  thigha. 
But  fashion's  tide  no  barrier  stems ; 
So  the  Don  mingles  with  the  Tkmmei  > 

Tet  weak,  he  felt,  were  the  attacka 
Of  his  voluminous  Cossacks ; 
In  vain  to  suffocation  braced 
And  bandaged  was  his  wasp  like  waist : 
In  vain  his  buckram-wadded  shoulders 
And  cheat  astonished  all  beholders ; 


Wear  any  coat  he  might,  'twia  fridtkss; 
Those  shoes,  those  very  boots  were  booUesi 
Whose  tops  Ctwas  he  enjoined  the  mlxtui) 
Are  moveable,  and  spurs  a  fixture ; 
All  was  unprofitable,  flat. 
And  stale  without  a  smart  Cxatat, 
Muslhied  enough  to  hold  its  stardi ; 
That  last  koy-atone  of  Faahlon  s  arch ! 

''  Have  yoo,  my  friend,'*  I>e  besrl  falsi 

^  Been  ludcy  in  your  toma  to-day?— 

Think  not  that  what  I  aak  aUodes 

To  Fortune's  stale  vidssitades. 

Or  that  I'm  driven  ftom  fM  to  lean 

How  cards,  and  dice,  and  women  turn, 

And  what  prodigiona  oontribotloos 

Thev  levy,  in  their  revolutions : 

I  ask  not  if,  in  timea  so  critieal 

You've  managed  well  your  tonis  poUticsl, 

Knowing  your  aptitude  to  rat. 

My  question  points  to—yoor  Cnsnt. 

These  are  the  only  turns  1  mean. 

Tell  me  if  these  have  lucky  been? 

If  round  your  neck,  tnevecyfold 

Exact,  the  muslin  has  been  roUed, 

And,  dexterously  In  fhmt  confined, 

Presierved  the  proper  set  behind ; 

In  diort,  by  dint  of  hand  and  eye, 

Have  you  achieved  a  perfbct  tie? 

Should  yours   (kind  heaven,  avert  tte 
omen  I) 
Like  the  cravata  of  vulgar,  low  men. 
Asunder  start — and,  yawning  wide, 
Disclose  a  chasm  on  either  side; 
Or  should  it  stabbomly  persist, 
To  take  some  awkward  tasteless  twist, 
Some  crease  indelible,  and  look 
Just  like  a  dunce's  dog's-eared  book, 
How  would  you  pany  the  dlsgrsoe  ? 
In  what  assembly  show  your  Csoe? 
How  brook  your  rival's  soomftal  ^ance, 
Or  partner's  titter  In  the  dance? 
How  in  the  morning  dare  to  meet 
The  qoixaers  of  the  park  or  street? 
Your  occupation's  gone, — In  vsin 
Hope  to  dine  out,  or  fiirt  agsln. 
The  Laoixs  firom  their  lists  will  pot  jtra, 
j  And  even  /,  my  friend,  must  cut  joa  T 


The  following  grave  lines  are  excellent  in  the  advice  the; 
offer ;  and  the  portion  relating  to  beauty  is  only  too  trae  :— 


What  though  as  yet  no  spot  begin 
To  stain  the  brightness  of  the  akin 
Where  York  and  Lancaster  combine 
Their  roses  in  those  cheeks  of  thine  ? 
Deem  not  the  well-meant  hint  officious, 
That  we  he-creatures  are  capricious, 
That  when  your  charms  have  ceased  to  blind 

us. 
Nor  prayers  can  move,  nor  oaths  can  Und 

Ufl. 

Soon  Autumn  on  those  charms  en<Toache^ 
Soon  Winter's  ley  hand  approache5. 
Then  frt>m  dimned  eyes  unheeded  flow 
The  bitter  tears  of  fruitless  woe  ;  - 
The  faded  bosom  Man  forsakes. 
Though  the  poor  heart  beneath  it  breaks. 


See  In  their  mid  career  the  comcl  j 
Supplanted  by  the  coarse  and  homslf; 
The  fond,  the  generous,  and  the  troa 
Yield  to  the  heartleas  and  the  new ! 
Love  dies  as  surely  aa  'tis  bora, 
KlUed  by  aversion,  slight,  or  motq. 
These  are  hard  deaths :— a  milder  ead 
Cools  down  a  lover  to  a  friend. 


Trust  not  to  beauty  nor  to  voa^ 
Nor  loam  tfio  Ute  the  mounral  tnth 
That  WoQUtn  lost,  when  Man  it  sstcd. 
Within  two  poinU  of  being  hated, 
Luffs,  to  the  threatening  dan^rer  bUod, 
In  vain  so  very  near  the  wind. 
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Onward  In  vain  she  staen,  and  back, 
Wealbering  the  land  on  neither  tack ; 
The  tenmeat  rsrea,  the  bUlows  roar 
Intbonderon  therocky  ahore;  * 
BflT  aachon  drag— her  cablea  part — 
Her'f  ia  the  ahSpwreck  of  the  heart ! 

YiMir  beantj,  I  allow,  la  real. 
Not  Uka  that  ooonterfelt  Ideal 
Whldi  Foeta  aeldom  deign  to  mention.— 
Not  like  the  beauty  of  convention, 
Which  paiaea  hy  the  annual  rote 
Of  certain  oonnolaaenra  of  note, 
WboM  fbeUnga  nerer  are  ecatatic 
Bat  for  a  nymph  ariatocratic. 
Aik  them  what  makea  a  hearenly  creature  ? 
Us  not  attractlTe  ahape,  or  iteatare, 
Nor  any  combination  ailly 
Of  Hght  and  ahade,  of  roae  and  Uly. 
ToaUi  tpreada  in  rain  with  ctdonra  firesh 
Ton  knrely  form.    Alast  'tiafleah, 
Temptation  earfly  withatood. 
Their  cry,  like  Benanlt'a  la,  for—blood. 


For  thow  heraldic  high-born  charma, 
Pinched  waiata,  long  necks,  and  bony  arms. 
Unleaa  with  theae  proportiona  etoflM, 
Dabbed  a  niccytrj,  and  doly  puffed, 
Unleaa  she  bear  that  stamp  of  fluhlon. 
She  wins  no  heart,  inspires  no  paoaion. 
Nor  can  be  offered,  though  the  aenae 
Should  ache  at  her,  in  cTldenoe. 

Nay,  ahonld  the  lUreat  maid  or  wtfa 
That  Greece  e'er  chiselled,  come  to  life, 
Step  from  her  pedestal,  and  bustle  In 
To  Almack'a,  robed  in  ailk  or  mnalin, 
I'd  wager  that  her  arm,  or  waist. 
Or  foot,  would  shock  these  men  of  taste, 
And  **  coarse  and  domsy"  be  the  doom 
Pronounced  on  her  by  half  the  room. 
Poor  statue!  back  without  a  stitch 
Of  clothes,  unheeded  to  your  niche  I 
Adored  as  marble,  scorned  as  woman. 
Dead,  you're  dlrlne ;— alive,  Inhnman  f 


The  lines  on  AmptAill^Park  are  very  pretty^  and  appear  to 
have  pleased  Moore,  who  refers  to  them  in  his  Diary,  but 
they  are  nothing  more  than  Gra/s  Elegy ,  applied  to  Ampthill- 
Park,  with  a  nnmber  of  distingnishcd  names  substituted  for 
that  of  the 

" Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown." 

The  pathetic  was  not  his  taste,  and  there  is  more  of  him- 
self^the  man  of  the  world,  and  the  dashing  diner  out  and 
wit,  in  the  Advice  to  Julia,  than  in  the  former  poem.  The 
following  lines  he  handed  to  Moore,  and  wrote  them  as  from 
Samuel  Kogers — upon  hearing  that  part  of  Lalla  Rookh  had 
heen  translated  in  Persian,  and  that  Lord  Lauderdale  had 
all  Human  lAfe  by  heart.  Moore  liked  the  jeu  d'esprit  ex- 
tremely, and  not  only  inserted  it  in  his  Diary,  but  also  intro- 
duced the  first  four  Unes  in  the  preface  to  his  collected  works. 

A  SET  OFF. 

I'm  told,  dear  Moore,  your  lays  are  sung 

(Can  It  be  true,  you  lucky  man  ?) 
By  moonlight,  in  thvPersian  tongue, 

Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan. 
TlBhard;  but  one  reflection  cures. 

At  once,  a  Jeidons  poet's  smart : 
The  Persians  have  translated  yours. 

But  Lauderdale  has  mine  by  heart 

Than  our  next  Poet  of  Fashion  there  is  none  better  known, 
and  undoubtedly  there  is  not  one  who  has  been  more 
justly  abused  as  a  prose  writer.  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis, 
author  of  The  Monk  and  of  The  Castle  Spectre,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  1775.  His  father,  Matthew 
Lewis  was  possessed  of  property  in  England  and  in  Jamaica, 
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and  lield  for  some  years  the  post  of  Deputy  Secretary  at  War. 
His  mother  was  Frances  Maria  Sewell^  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  Bart.,  Master  of  the  Rolls  dariug  a  portion 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Matthew  Gregory  was  the 
eldest  of  four  children — ^the  others  were  a  boy,  and  two  girk 
He  was  his  mother's  favorite,  and  being  constantly  admitted 
to  her  dressing-room,  he  attended  to  all  the  remarks  there 
made  upon  dress.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  was  to  call  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Mrs.  Lewis  to  the  Opera,  and  Matthew  was 
waiting  in  the  drawing-room  till  he  should  see  his  mother  in 
full  dress.  The  lady  who  was  expected  to  call,  entered  before 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  quite  prepared,  and  observing  that  the  child 

Szed  very  intently  at  her  cap,  she  said,  laughingly,  "  Well, 
at.,  I  hope  you  like  it  all.  — "  No  indeed,"  said  he, ''  my 
mamma  never  wears  yellow  ribbons  with  a  blue  head-dress. ' 
The  lady  said, ''  she  is  quite  right,  but  what  is  she  wearing  to> 
night  ?  diamonds  P"  "  Oh !  no,"  replied  he, "  Fanny,"  metning 
his  mother,  and  recollecting  some  half  uttered  thought  of  her's, 
"  looks  very  pretty,  with  nothing  on  her  head  but  a  simple 
fold  of  plain  white  tiffany."  Thus  reared,  he  grew  up  to 
boyhood,  loving  his  mother  most  tenderly,  and  associatiiig 
with  many  persons  distinguished  in  literature  and  art,  and 
particularly  in  musical  composition. 

At  a  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school,  and 
thence  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  It  appears  that 
shortly  after  he  entered  College,  differences  arose  between 
his  father  and  mother,  which  ended  in  a  separation;  Mrs. 
Lewis  retired  to  France,  and  Mr.  Lewis  informed  Matthew 
that  he  wished  all  intimacy  to  cease  between  him  and  his 
mother.  To  this  the  young  man  would  not  consent,  and  to  the 
end  he  continued  an  affectionate  son,  sharing  his  money  with  his 
mother,  even  when  he  had  little  to  spare,  and  whilst,  by  doing 
so,  he  exposed  himself  to  his  father's  anger. 

He  was  always  anxious  for  a  literary  reputation,  and  in  hi< 
sixteenth  year  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled.  Tie  East  Indian^  and 
now  known  as  Rick  and  Poor,  which  was  accepted,  and  played 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Jordan.  In  the  year  I795»  however, 
he  published  his  chief  work,  entitled.  Ambrosia,  or,  lie  M<mk, 
No  novel,  at  its  publication,  was  ever  received  with  so  general 
and  determined  a  tone  of  reprobative  criticism  as  Tie  Mtrnk- 
The  ability  and  fancy  of  the  author  were  undoubted,  but  hi$ 
offences  against  morality  were  grave  and  mischievous.    The 
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errors  were^  however,  not  in  his  heart,  but  rather  arose  from 
his  want  of  experience,  and,  as  he  truly  observed,  in  a  letter 
to  his  father,  ^^hoenty  is  not  the  age  at  which  prudence  is 
most  to  be  expected."  He  made,  however,  the  only  repara- 
tion in  his  power,  by  expunging,  in  a  succeeding  edition,  the 
offensive  passages.  The  chief  fault  in  Tie  Monk  is  that 
straining  after  the  horrible  and  supernatural,  so  evident  in 
most  of  Lewis's  works.  His  translations  from  the  German, 
his  play.  The  Castie  Spectre,  his  adaptation  of  Zschocke*s 
story,  which  he  called  The  Bravo  of  Venice,  all  prove  that 
Byron  wrote  little  more  than  the  truth  when  he  addressed  to 
him  the  lines : — 

''  Oh  I  wonder-working  Lewis  I  monk^  or  bard, 
Who  fain  woold'st  make  Parnassus  a  charch-jard  ! 
Lo  I  wreaths  of  jew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow. 
Thy  muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou  I 
Again  all  hail  I  if  tales  like  thine  may  please, 
St.  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease : 
Even  Satan's  self  with  tnee  might  dread  to  dwell. 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell." 

Some  months  after  the  publication  of  T%e  Monk,  Lewis  was 
returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Hindon, 
in  Wiltshire,  and,  by  a  strange  chance,  his  immediateprede- 
cessor  in  the  representation,  was  the  well  known  William 
Beckford,  of  Fonthill-abbey,  author  of  Fathek.  He  was  a 
very  irregular  attendant  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  never 
spoke  there,  and  retired  from  Parliament  a  few  years  after  his 
admission.  But  he  did  not  desert  the  world  of  literature;  The 
Monk  had  given  him  a  reputation  not  unlike,  in  its  suddenness, 
that  to  which  Byron  found  himself  elevated  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Childe  Harold,  and  becoming  acquainted,  through  Lady 
Charlotte  Bury,  with  Sir  Walter  &;ott,  then  young  and  un- 
known  to  the  world,  he  obtained  &om  him  some  translations 
printed  in  The  Tales  of  Wonder. 

From  the  year  1797  to  1808  he  was  much  engaged  in 
theatrical  affairs,  and  composed  several  dramas;  but  in  the 

Jc'ar  1803,  being  anxious  to  write  some  piece  in  which  Mrs. 
iitchfield,  then  an  actress  of  considerable  reputation  in  her 
profession,  could  be  brought  prominently  forward,  he  resolved 
to  compose  for  her  a  monodrama.  He  accordingly  wrote  The 
Oaptive;  and  true  to  Ids  fancy  for  the  horrible,  the  scene  is 
laid  in  the  dungeon  of  a  mad-house,  where  a  lady  is  unjustly 
immured  by  her  husband.     Many  of  our  readers  have,  we 
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presume,  heard  Mr.  Henry  Russell's  song,  He  MmUoc  ;  it  is 
only  a  very  slight  alteration  of  Lewis's  Captive,  but  as  ve  are 
satufied  that  the  latter  must  be  unknown  to  the  great  body 
of  readers,  we  here  insert  it. 

THE  CAFTFVE. 

Thx  loene  repreMoto  •  dangeon.  In  which  is  a  mted  door,  guarded  by  ttroog  Ian  and 

chaina.    In  the  npper  part  It  an  open  gaOay,  leading  to  the  oeUa  above. 
Slow  and  melanehdiy  mosic    The  CaptlTe  is  disoorered  in  the  attitude  of  hopdeai  grief:— 

■lie  is  in  chains;— her  eyes  are  llzed,  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  her  hands  are  MtaL 
After  a  panse,  the  Gaoler  is  seen  passing  throng  the  upper  gsllery  with  a  lamp :  be  ip> 

pears  at  the  grate,  and  opens  the  door.    The  noise  of  the  bars  fldUngroosei  the  Giytive. 

Sie  looks  nrand  eagerly;  hot  on  seeing  the  Gaoler  enter,  she  waves  her  bsBd  moara- 

fully,  and  relapses  into  her  ftntner  stopor. 
TheOaolerrepleiiishesaJiigwith  water,  and  places  a  loaf  of  bread  by  her  ride.   Hetha 

prepares  to  leaTC  the  dungeon,  when  Uie  Captive  seems  resolred  on  nuking  ss  sttempt 

to  excite  his  compassion :  she  rises  from  her  bed  of  straw,  daqis  his  hand,  and  iinlu  it 

his  ItoeL    The  mnsic  ceases,  and  she  speaks. 


Stay,  gaoler^  stay,  and  hear  my  woe ! 

She  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee ; 
For  what  I'm  now  too  weD  I  know. 

And  what  I  was,  and  what  should  be. 
ril  rare  no  more  in  prond  despair ; 

My  language  shall  be  calm,  thoajsh  sad ; 
But  yet  1*11  Annly,  truly  swear 

I  am  not  mad!  [then  kissing  his  hand]  I  am  not  mad ! 

[He  offers  to  leare  her ;  she  detains  him,  and  continues,  in  a  tone  of  eager  penosiianki 

A  tyrant  husband  finged  the  tale 

which  chains  me  In  this  dresay  cell ; 
My  fete,  unknown,  my  friends  bewail — 

Oh !  gaoler,  haste,  that  fkte  to  teU. 
Ohl  haste,  my  fitther*s  heart  to  cheer; 

That  heart,  at  once,  twin  grieve  and  glad 
To  know,  though  kept  a  captive  here, 

I  am  not  mad  I  not  mad  x  not  mad! 

[Harsh  music,  while  the  Gaoler,  with  a  look  of  contempt  and  disbelief,  forces  Us  ksa4 
from  her  graqs  and  leares  her.    The  ban  are  heard  replacing  X\ 

He  smiles  in  scorn  I — 
He  turns  the  key  1 
He  quits  the  grate! — I  knelt  in  rain  I 
StiU—stni,  his  glimmering  lamp  I  see. 

[Music  expressing  the  light  growing  Ikinter,  as  the  Gaoler  retires  through  the  giUerr,  asd 
the  Captive  watches  his  departure  with  eager  looks.] 

Tls  lost  !-^and  aU  Is  gjoom  again. 

[She  shivers,  and  wraps  her  garment  more  doeely  round  her.] 

Cold !— bitter  cold !— no  warmth  I— no  light ! 

Life !  all  thy  comliDrts  once  I  had ; 
Yet,  here  Tm  chain'd  this  freexing  ni^t, 
[Eagerly.]  Althoui^  not  mad !  no,  no,  no,  no— not  mad ! 

[A  few  bars  of  melancholy  music,  which  ihe  Intenrupts,  by  exdalmlng  saddeBlj.l 

*TIs  sure  a  dream  f — some  flmcy  Tain ! 
[Proudly.]  I— I,  the  chUd  of  rank  and  wealth ! 
Am  I  the  wretch  who  clanks  this  chain. 

Deprived  of  freedom,  friends,  and  health  t 
Ob !  whUe  I  cotmt  those  blesdngs  fled. 

Which  never  more  my  hours  must  i^bd. 
How  aches  my  heart  I — ^how  bums  my  head !  - 

[Interrupting  herself  hastily,  and  pressing  her  bands  fbrdbly  against  her  furcfaesa  ] 

But  'tis  not  mad !— no,  'tis  not  mad ! 
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[She  reouiiu  fixed  In  thii  attitade,  wlfch  a  look  of  fear,  till  the  mn^c,  chanoing,  expnnaen 
that  some  tender,  melancUoly  reflection  bas  pened  her  mind.] 

My  child! 
Ah  I  hast  thou  not  forgot»  by  tills, 

Thy  mother's  &ce — thy  mother's  tongue  ? 
She'll  ne'er  forget  yoor  parting  kiss, 
[With  a  smile.]  Nor  roond  her  neck  how  fiut  you  dang ; 
Nor  how  yon  sned  with  her  to  stay ; 
Nor  how  that  suit  yonr  sire  forbad ! 
[With  agony.]  Nor  how^  [With  a  look  of  terror.] 

Ill  drive  sach  thoughts  away ; 
[In  a  hollow  hurried  Toioe.] 

They'll  make  me  mad !    They'll  make  me  mad ! 

[A  paose — she  then  proceeds  with  a  melancholy  smile,] 

His  rosy  llpa,  how  sweet  they  smiled  I 

His  mild  blue  eyes  how  bright  they  shone  I 
Was  nerer  bom  a  lovelier  child, 

[With  a  snddtti  burst  of  pasdonate  grief;  approaching  to  ft%nz\\] 

And  art  thon  now  for  ever  gone? 
And  must  I  never  see  thee  more  ? 

Hy  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  lad  I 
[With  energy].    I  wUl  be  firee  t 
[Endeavouring  to  force  the  grate.]    Unbar  this  door ! 
I  am  not  mad !  I  am  not  mad  t 

[She  flUls,  exhausted,  against  the  grate,  by  the  ban  of  which  she  supports  herself.    She  is 
roused  ttmk  her  stupor  by  loud  shrieks,  rattling  of  chains,  ise.} 

Hark  I  hark  I— What  mean  those  yells— those  cries? 

[The  noise  grows  louder.] 

His  chain  some  ftirions  madman  breaks  I 

[The  madman  is  seen  to  rush  along  the  gallery  with  a  biasing  firebrand  in  his  hand.] 

He  comes!    I  see  his  glaring  eyes! 

[The  madmsn  appears  at  the  grate,  which  he  endeavours  to  force,  while  she  shrinks  with 

an  agony  of  terror.] 

Now  5'  now !  my  dungeon  bars  he  shakes 
Help  I  help ! 

[Scared  by  her  cries,  the  madman  quits  the  grate.] 

[Tbe  msdman  again  appears  above,  is  seized  by  his  keepers,  with  torches;  and  after  some 

resistanoe,  is  dragged  away.] 

He's  gone  I — 

Oh !  fearfhl  woe, 
Such  screams  to  hear— each  sights  to  see  I 
Hy  brain  I  my  brain ! — I  know,  I  know 

I  ain  not  mad,  but  soon  shall  be. 
Yes — soon !  for,  lo!  yon^while  I  speak— 

Mark  yonder  demon's  eyeballs  glare  I 
He  sees  me  1— now,  with  dreadftil  shriek. 

He  whirls  a  scorpion  hi^  in  air ! 
Horror! — ^the  reptile  strikes  his  tooth 

Deep  in  my  heart,  so  crush'd  and  sad: 
Ay !— laugh,  ye  fiends ! — I  fisel  the  truth  I 
Tisdonel  'tis  done!    [With  a  loud  shriek.] 

I'm  mad  I — I'm  mad ! 

[She  dashes  herself  in  frenzy  upon  the  ground.] 

The  effect  produced  by  this  piece  was  so  decided,  that  it 
was  never  j^layed  a  second  time.  Ladies  shrieked,  some  were 
seized  by  violent  hysteric  fits,  some  were  carried  out  fainting. 
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others  sat  mute  with  terror,  and  Mrs.  Litchfield  was  herself 
borne,  swooning,  &om  the  stage. 

Lewis  was  a  very  prolific  song  writer,  and  being  a  good 
musician,  composed  airs  for  many  of  them.  Indeed  so  mnch 
was  his  ability  in  hitting  off  a  song  prized,  that  his  composi- 
tions were  frequently  introduced  in  the  plays  of  other  drama- 
tists. His  songs  best  known  are  JVb,  my  Love^  No;  The  Banb 
of  Allan  Water;  He  Lovea  and  He  Mdes  Away^  and  Tly  He 
Oar^  Brother. 

The  elder  Lewis  dying  in  the  year  1813,  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis  came  into  possession  of  a  considerable  property ;  but  as 
the  Jamaica  estates  had  been  mismanaged,  he  resolved  to 
visit  them,  and,  in  the  year  1815,  he  sailed  from  England  for 
the  West  Indies.  His  Journal  of  a  West  Indian  Proprietor, 
is  well  known,  and  it  proves  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  love 
for  all  his  species;  it  shows  too  how  there  were  practical 
philanthropists  in  these  kingdoms,  even  before  the  era  of 
Henry  Broogham,  or  the  epoch  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  He 
remained  four  months  in  Jamaica,  and  having  returned  ia 
England,  set  out  on  a  continental  tour,  and  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Geneva,  made  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  An^t 
20th,  1816,  in  which  he  directs  that  no  slave  shall  be  sold  off 
his  estates  in  Jamaica.  This  codicil  is  remarkable  as  it  is 
witnessed  by  "  Byron,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelly,  John  Polidori." 

He  returned  to  England  in  August^  1817.  He  re- 
mained in  London  only  two  months,  and  sailed  for 
Jamaica,  a  second  time,  early  in  October.  During  his  conti- 
nental tour  he  wrote  a  poem  entitled.  The  Angel  rf  Mereg. 
Whilst  composing  it,  Moore's  Lalla  Bookh  was  publishd, 
and  as  the  subject  of  7%^  Angel  of  Mercy ^  and  oi  Paradise  ami 
the  Peri,  was  somewhat  analogous,  Lewis  considered  it  better 
to  defer  the  publication  until  after  his  return  from  the  pro- 
jected voyage,,  and  he  gave  the  manuscript  to  a  friend.  We 
insert  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem : — 

Fairer  than  light  that  smiles  is  mmmer  ikx, 

Dearer  than  cnerlsh'd  thon^tt  of  days  gone  by ; 

More  swift  than  Tlme>  hri^t  wing,  when  Fleasure's  hoor 

Fleets  o'er  the  revel  of  the  festive  bower ; 

Angelf.  r^oldng,  waft  to  heav'aly  throne 

The  latent  wish  that  fldn  would  sin  atone. 

Yet  many  a  son  the  Uds  of  slumbering  spring, 
Had,  wakening,  UssTd,  to  ilaa  on  breeiy  wlnft 
Stnoefirom  the  suifsoa  of  the  deluged  worid, 
Merogr  assuaged  the  flood  which  Jostloe  hurFd : 
And  in  harmonious  tints  of  that  bright  bow. 
Type  of  the  bond  of  Hearea  with  earth  bdow, 
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Again  WM  by  the  weeping  PhAtfr  vfaew'd, 
The  path  of  erirae  hy  rebel  man  pniwied. 
Berely  hU  pen  of  pearl  In  orient  light 
Records  the  deeds  good  angels  Jojr  to  write ; 
And  sad  the  pitying  cherab  scans  the  page^ 
A  tablet  dire  of  Sin*s  Increasing  rage. 
MonmfiU  and  sweet,  as  doth  the  ereaiiig  gale 

Xo'er  the  weeping  flowers  in  dewy  rale, 
'  a  day  of  gloriona  golden  beams, 
Hath  lit  the  tinted  meads  and  glassy  streams, 
Was  stiU  the  angel  Phatyr*s  pleading  strain, 
As  hymn'd  seraphic  hosts  the  Eternal's  reign ; 
SUll  was  his  boon  the  heavenly  throne  before, 
That  some  redeeming  act  might  man  restore. 
"Mine  be  the  taskl"  he  cried;  "  the  triumph  mine 
To  bear  such  tribute  to  the  realms  divine ;  * 

From  bowera  celestial  doom'd  the  while  to  it>am. 
Until  I  win  my  gloriona  passport  homer* 

His  prayer  was  heard ;— and  thus  did  Hear'n  decree 
Fhatyr,  in  mortal  guise,  shonld  captire  be, 
Tvl,  act  to  Men  mo$t  kmrd^  e«  Heav'n  mott  dear, 
Shonld,  by  atonement,  man's  transgression  clear. 
He  said->aad  Phatyr  inm  his  lucid  wing 
waved  balmy  odours,  as  he  thus  did  sing  : 

SONG  OF  THE  ANGEL  OF  HEBCY 

"There's  a  fair  flower  wreathing  the  heav'nly  thitme 
That  ever  the  dearest  to  Heav'n  is  known : 
Tla  reared  in  the  beams  of  the  angel's  smile. 
And  its  blossoms  &U  softly  on  earth  the  while. 

Fierce  is  the  Ughtoing  that  flrea  the  brand  I 
Keen  is  the  sword  in  that  angel's  right  hand ! 
TIs  fUUng  t—'tis  Calling  on  Man  in  his  pride— 
And  who  may  the  day  of  Jehovah  abide? 

Yet,  wherever  the  bolts  of  his  Justice  are  hnrl'd, 

To  ponish  the  rebels  of  yon  nether  world, 

ajonld  they  croes  this  sweet  flow'r  In  their  burning  flight. 

TUV  melt  into  tears  in  hia  rainbow's  U^t 

^  ^*i^JZ  ^^J^a^'  5^  ^"^  ^^»®  '"'^e  found 
jSSi  ^JtlSi^^^.  ^"^  ^  repentance  h«th  crown'd ; 
^d  have  welcomed  it  blooming  In  heavenly  my 
When  the  flowers  of  earth  have  all  liMled  away. 

TWs  wen-beloved  blossom,  my  joy  'tis  to  rear ; 
ttblooms  in  a  sigh,  and  it  smiles  throngh  a  tear: 
While  none  ever  vainly  in  heav<mly  bower. 
Sought  the  /^e-heaUng  bahn  of  thia  gkulona  flower. 

Mbddyel  'tis  twining  my  aogel  brow : 

And  the  tear-dews  of  pardon  are  bright  on  it  now 

Tb  e«th  and  its  valleys  of  sorrow  iSy. 

The  herald  of  Mercy  and  Peaee  fttnn  on  high  I" 

Lewis  sailed  from  Jamaica  for  England  on  the  fourth  of 
May  1818,  and  being  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  he  refused 
to  foUow  the  directions  of  the  physician,  and  having,  after 
some  days  illness,  taken  a  powerful  emetic,  he  never  rallied 
from  the  state  of  prostration  to  which  it  reduced  him,  and  died 
the^  ]  4th  dy  of  May,  1818.  >  «^ 

«  Leids,'  Byron  writes,  •'  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man, 
out  a  bore.  My  only  revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be 
setting  lum  by  the  ears  with  some  vivacious  person  who  hated 
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bores  especially, — Madame  de  Stael  or  Hobhoose,  for  example. 
Bat  I  liked  Lewis ;  he  was  the  jewel  of  a  man,  had  he  been 
better  set; — ^I  don't  mtsjOL personally,  bat  less  tiregame,  for  he 
was  tedioas,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  every  thing  and  every 
body.  Poor  fellow !  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches— of  a 
second  visit  to  Jamaica : — 


That  is,— 


*  Vd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 
Dark  Mosgrave  were  alive  again  !* 

'  I  would  ^ve  many  a  sugar  cane. 
Mat.  Lewis  were  alive  again !'  '* 


To  this  Scott  adds — '*I  woald  pay  my  share  I  how  few 
friends  one  has,  whose  faults  are  only  ridicoloos.  His  visit 
was  one  of  humanity  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  slaves. 
He  did  much  good  by  stealth,  and  was  a  most  generous  crea- 
ture." 

The  soubriquet,  Moni,  had  its  origin  from  the  novel,  but  he 
used  to  pretend  to  his  mother  that  he  preferred  it  to  his  own 
name,  Matthew  Gregory — ^he  often  told  her,  that  she  outraged 
his  helpless  infancy  by  the  name  Matthew,  but  there  was  a  two- 
fold barbarity  in  adding  Gregory.  His  iSgure  was  small,  in- 
deed, a  line  in  TAe  Monk  described  him — "  A  graceless  form 
and  dwarfish  stature.''  His  eyes  projected,  and  he  was  per- 
haps a  more  odd  looking  man  than  Gibbon.  To  his  taste  for 
music  we  have  already  referred,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
stated  that  Lewis  had  a  finer  ear  for  rythm  than  Byron. 

The  following  ballad,  founded  on  a  story  told  to  Lewis  hj 
Sir  Walter,  justifies  the  observation  iust  quoted.  It  is  in  the 
same  wild  fancy  as  CArutabel,  founded  on  a  superstition,  that 
to  meet  three  ravens  together  is  unlucky.  A  sailor  tells  a 
friend  that  he  has  always  been  unfortunate  whenever  he  has 
encountered  those  birds.  The  first  time  he  was  wrecked  at 
sea,  the  second  time  his  wife  and  children  were  burned,  and 
the  third  time  he  was  forced  to  endure  the  companionship  d 
a  ghost  for  ''  three  weeks  and  a  day.*' — He  sailed  in  a  ala?eri 
the  Captain  was  a  savage  brute,  who  exulted  in  his  tyranny, 
and — 


Though  eSfCh  In  turn  was  treated  lU, 
*Mong8t  all  the  crew  alone 

BUI  Jones  opposed  our  tyrant's  will ; 

For  BUI  was  cross  and  old,  and  still 
He'd  gire  him  back  his  o«m. 


And  nuuiT  a  bmtal  har^  commaiMl 

Old  BUl  had  gnunUed  at ; 
TU  onoe  he  was  order'd  a  safl  to  bsad. 
yrbea  Bin  was  so  weak  he  seaite  eosM 
standf 

Bat  the  captain  seolTd  at  that. 
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for  A  kuj  9IUL  tnite»  poor  Bill  he  abnied, 

And  forced  htm  aloft  to  go ; 
Bat  ttiefr  duty  to  do  his  Umhs  reftued. 
And  At  length  fttna  the  ropes  hifl  handa  Bill 
loosed, 

And  be  fell  on  the  deck  below. 

Towards  him  straight  the  captain  flew, 

CrTlng,  **I>og  !  dost  aenre  me  so  ?'* 
And  with  deviUah  spite  his  sword  he  drew. 
And  tan  BUI   Jonea   quite   through  and 
throng; 
And  the  blow  was  a  mortal  blow. 

At  the  point  of  death  poor  BUI  now  lies, 

And  staina  the  deck  with  gore ; 
And  fixing  hia  own  on  his  murderer's  eyea, 
**  Captain  I  aliTO  or  dead,*"  he  cries, 
**  1  ne'er  will  leare  yon  more  T' 

**  Yon  won't  ?**  says  the  captain :  **  time  will 
show 

If  yon  keep  your  word  or  not ; 
For  now  in  the  negro  kettle  below. 
Old  dog !  your  scoundrel  limbs  FU  throw. 

And  in  see  what  &t  you're  got" 


So  he  caused  the  eook  to  make  water  hot, 

And  the  boipse,  both  flesh  and  bones, 
(Tosee  what  tkt  Bill  Jones  had  got) 
Ibe  captain  boQM  in  the  negro  pot, 
But  there  was  not  much  fkt  in  Jones. 


If  well  his  word  the  captain  kept, 

Bffl  Jonea  kept  hia  as  weU ; 
For  Just  at  midnight,  all  who  slept, 
Witti  one  ooneent,  tnm.  their  hammocks 
leapt, 

Boosed  by  a  dreadftal  yen. 

Nerer  was  heard  a  more  terrible  soond : 

Fast  to  the  dedc  we  hied. 
And  there,  by  the  moonbeam's  light,  we 

nnmd 
The  mnrder'd  man,  in  spite  of  his  wound. 

Sitting  doee  to  the  steersman's  side. 

And  firam  that  hour,  anumg  the  rest 

Bin  senred,  nor  left  us  more; 
With  bloody  trowsera,  bloody  rest, 
And  bloody  shirt,  and  bloodr  breast^ 

StUl  he  stood  our  eyes  before. 

And  he'd  dean  the  deck,  or  fin  the  pail, 
Or  he'd  work  with  right  good  win 

To  stop  aleak,  or  drire  a  nail ; 
Bnt  whenerer  the  business  was  handing  a 

niaa  'specially  ready  was  BUI. 


And  to  share  In  all  things  with  the  crew 

Did  the  spectre  nerer  miss ; 
And  when  to  the  cook,  for  his  portion  due. 
Each  saUor  went,  BiU  Jones  went  too. 

And  tender'd  his  platter  for  hia 

His  fisce  look'd  pale,  his  limba  seem'd  weak, 

His  footsteps  feU  so  itiU, 
That  to  hrar  their  sound  you'd  rainly  seek ; 
And  to  none  of  the  crew  did  BiU  e'er  speak, 

And  none  of  na  spoke  to  BUL 

But  when  three  weeks  had  crept  away. 

As  you  Jost  now  hare  heard, 
The  captain  came  upon  deck  one  day, 
And  quoth  he,  '*  My  lads,  I're  something  to 
say; 

BiU  Jones  is  aa  good  as  hia  wmrd. 

He  nerer  leares  me  day  nor  night, 
He  haunts  me — haunts  me  stiU; 
By  the  midnight  lamp  I  see  the  sprlgbt. 
And  when  at  mom  the  sky  grows  light. 
The  first  sunbeam  shows  me  BUL 

At  meals,  his  pale  Ups  speak  the  grace. 

His  cold  hand  gires  me  wine ; 
At  erery  hour.  In  erery  place, 
To  whaterer  side  I  turn  my  fitce, 

BiU's  eyes  are  fix'd  on  mine. 


Now,  lads,  my  resolution's  made. 

One  means  wiU  set  me  ftee, 
And  BUl's  pursolt  for  erer  erade. 
He  cornea— he  comes  I    Then,  away!" 

And  plunged  Into  the 


lie 


None  mored  a  joint  the  wretch  to  sare, 

AU  stood  with  staring  eyes; 
Each  dasp'd  hia  hand— a  groan  each  gare, 
When,  lo:  on  a  sudden,  abore  the  ware. 

Once  more  did  the  captain  rise. 

Fix'd  and  foaifU  was  his  eye, 

And  pale  aa  a  corpse  his  brow, 
And  we  saw  him  dasp  his  handa  on  hlgb, 
And  we  heard  him  scream  with  a  terrible 


cry, 
"By- 


I  BiU's  with  me  now ! 


I" 


Tlien  down  he  sonk  through  the  foaming 
flood 

To  hell,  that  worst  of  harens  I 
Now  Hearen  preserre  you,  master  good. 
From  perilous  rage  and  innocent  blood. 

And  from  meeting  with  three  rarens ! 


James  Smith  was  essentially  a  Poet  of  Fashion.  Though  the 
son  of  an  attorney,  and  holding,  himself,  the  office  of  Solicitor 
to  the  Ordnance,  after  it  had  become  vacant  at  his  feither^s 
death,  he  was  amongst  the  most  valned  of  all  the  clever  men 
who  made  half  the  charm  of  May-Fair  fashionable  life*  He 
was  bom  in  London,  on  the  tenth  day  of  February,  1776, 
and  was  educated  at  Chigwell,  and  when  prepared  was  articled 
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to  hiB  father.  His  first  essay  in  literature  was  made  in  the 
pages  of  Colonel  Henry  Greville's  Pie-Nic  Newtpt^j  to 
which  he  and  his  brother  Horace  contributed^  with  Cumber- 
land, John  Wilson  Croker,  Sir  J.  B.  Burgess,  and  same 
others ;  all  writing  gratuitously,  excepting  Combei  the 
editor.  He  next  became  a  writer  in  the  London  Emew,  and 
from  the  year  1807  to  1810,  was  a  constant  supporter  of  the 
Monthly  Mirror^  then  the  property  of  Thomas  Hill,  whom 
Theodore  Hook  has  immortalized  as  HuU,  in  Gilbert  Gwmef. 
Smithes  ver^  clever  imitations  entitled,  Horace  in  London,  ap- 
peared origmally  in  the  Mirror.  Of  these  the  following  Ib  a 
very  fair  specimen  : — 

THE  ACTRESS. 
Ne  cit  uiciUft  tibi  smor  padorL 


An  Actrkm  .'—Well,  I  ovfn  'tis  trae. 
Bat  whv  staoold  tliat  jour  love  subUae, 

Or  Did  you  blDBh  for  Polly? 
When  all  within  is  sense  sod  worth, 
To  care  for  modes  of  lifia,  or  birth, 

Is  amnt  pride  and  folly. 

A  PoUy,  in  a  former  age, 

Resign'd  the  Captain,  and  the  stage, 

To  shine  as  Bolton's  Duchess. 
DerAy  and  Craven  tlDce  have  shown 
That  virtue  builds  herself  a  throne, 

Ennobling  whom  she  touches. 

In  each  new  pantomime  that's  hatch'd. 
The  Columbine  is  quickly  snatcb'd 

To  wed  some  wealthy  suitor : 
TIs  "  aU  for  love,  the  world  weU  lost"— 
What  pupil  calculates  the  cost^ 

When  passion  is  the  tutor  ? 

Why,  all  the  world*!  a  stl«^  and  we, 
It's  pantomimic  pageantay. 

Change  places  and  conditions : 


Fortune's  the  magic  Harlequim, 
Whose  touch  diffbises  o'er  the  scene 
Fantastic  tnnsposittoasb 

Tour  PoUy  In  her  veins  may  bear 

The  blood,  perchance,  of  London's  May  or. 

Who  smote  the  king's  reviler ; 
Whose  mace  a  monarclTs  life  aecnrea. 
But  slays  an  anoestor  of  yonra, 

In  knocking  down  Wat  Tykr. 

She  who  is  artless^  chaste,  refln'd. 
Disinterested,  pure  in  mind, 

Unsoil'd  with  vice's  leaven. 
Has  that  nobility  within. 
Which  Unga  oui  neither  give  nor  win ; 

Her  piUentif  from  heaven. 

Discard  your  donbte— your  rait  prefer ; 
You  dlgnit!f  yoTirseU;  not  her, 

Bv  honourable  passion ; 
And  if  your  noble  ftienda  should  stare, 
Oo,  bid  them  show  a  happier  pair 

Among  the  fools  of  nsbloo. 


The  next  essay  made  by  the  brothers  was  that  so  widdy 
known  as  Rejected  Addresses.  Most  readers  are  aware  that  st 
the  re-opening  of  Drurv  Lane  Theatre  in  the  year  1812,  a  prize 
was  offered  for  the  address  most  suited  to  oe  spoken  on  the 
occasion.  Six  weeks  before  that  night.  Ward,  the  secretary, 
suggested  that  poems  written  in  imitation  of  the  styles  of  the 
most  remarkable  poets  and  verse-writers  of  the  day,  and  to  be 
published  as  if  contributions  rejected  by  the  Gommitteey  wonU 
be  likely  to  sell.  The  idea  was  at  once  adopted  and  carried 
out  by  the  Smiths^  and  after  sdeoting  the  poets  each  was  to 
imitate,  Horace  left  town  for  CheltenhAm,  and  having  execstad 
his  portion  of  the  w(»k,  returned  to  London^  when  he  foond  that 
his  brother  had  qxade  an  equally  rapid  progress,  and  each  aok 
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mitted  his  papers  to  the  other  for  change  or  correction.  The 
imitations  written  by  James  Smith  are  those  of  Wordsworth, 
Cobbett,  Southey,  Coleridge,  ''  a  qoiz  on  what  are  called  hu- 
morous songs/'  entitled  Brury  Lane  Hustings^  I^erry,  Crabbe, 
and  the  travesties  of  Madbetk^  George  Bamwell,  ana  the  first 
stanza  of  that  inimitable  imitation  of  Byron — Cui  Bono. 
The  copyright  was  offered  to  Murray  for  twenty  pounds,  and 
refused,  but  half  the  copyright  was  purchased  by  Miller,  the 
publisher  of  the  collected  edition  oi  Horace  in  London,  In 
1819^  after  the  sixteenth  edition  had  appeared,  Murray  gave 
£131  for  the  copyright;  since  that  period  he  has  sold  six 
editions — eight  thousand  copies.  Having  thus  taken  the  town 
by  an  irresistible  battery  of  humor,  the  fame  of  the  brothers  was 
widely  extended ;  and  as  Charles  Mathews  erew  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  play  goers,  he  found  James  Smith  to  be  the  only  man  who 
could  nimish  him  with  those  lyrics  known  as  "  Patter-Songs," 
and  of  which,  since  Smith's  death,  Charles  James  Mathews 
is  undoubtedly  the  cleverest  writer. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  poems  of  this  class,  or  to  these 
songs,  that  we,  in  this  paper  refer,  but  rather  to  those  vers  de 
soci^t^,  those  short  poems  written  as  occasion  required,  or  te 
the  composition  of  which  some  fancy  or  some  folly  of  the  day 
invited.  There  is  about  these  verses  a  mingled  thoughtfulness 
and  humor  that  reminds  us  of  Sydney  Smith's  witticisms. 
They  frequently  make  one  think  quite  as  much,  and  as  readily, 
as  they  cause  us  to  smile.  "If,''  said  Lady  Blessingten, 
*^  James  Smith  had  not  been  a  witty  man,  he  must  have  oeen 
a  great  man  /'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  he  loved 
society  less,  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  graver  branches  of 
Kterature  rather  than  to  the  lighter  labors  of  periodical  com- 
position, he  would  hold  as  high  a  position  amongst  our  moral- 
iste  as  he  now  occupies  amongst  our  humorists. 

The  following  poem  conveys  a  most  excellent  moral  in  a  very 
humorous  form : — 

FIVE  HUNDRED  A  YEAB. 

Tbitt  gilt  middle-path,  wbich  the  poet  of  Rome 

ExtoU'd  efl  the  only  safiD  highway  to  hllM ; 
That  *^  haveii"  which  many  a  poet  at  home 
Aasorea  iu  all  Goinca-boniid  merchantmen  mlas ; 
That  blett*d  middle  line, 
Which  bard  and  divine 
In  eontiet  and  aennon  w  aigh  for,  is  mine  ;— 
M/  UMile,  a  plain  lumeat  Cat  auctioneer, 
Walked  off,  and  heqneathM  me  Fire  Hnndred  a  year. 
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I  ne'er,  If  I  live  to  the  ago  of  Old  Peir, 

Can  fidl  to  remember  how  atared  toother  Bill, 
Jade  bnlUed,  and  Tom,  who  ts  now  «t  the  Bar, 
Orore  post  to  a  Proctor  to  knock  np  the  wilL 
They  never  oonld  trace 
What  beaaty  or  grace 
Sir  Christopher  Catalogoe  saw  in  mjr  fiuse. 
To  cmt  frfr  three  jrouths  to  hla  bosom  so  dear, 
And  delnge  a  fourth  with  Fire  Hondred  a  year  I 

The  wil],  thoQgh  law-beaten,  stood  Arm  as  a  rock, 
Tlie  probate  was  property  lodged  at  tiie  Bank ; 
Transferred  to  my  name  stood  the  roleen-moving  stodc. 
And  I,  in  the  West,  bearded  people  of  rank. 
No  lenger  a  clerk, 
I  rode  tai  the  Park, 

Or  lounged  In  Pali  Man  an  hour  alter  dark. 
I  entered,  what  seem'd  then,  a  happy  career, 
Possess'd  of  a  gig  and  Fire  Hundred  a  year. 


Ere  long,  I  began  to  be  bored  by  a  guest, 

A  strange  sort  of  harpy,  who  poiaon'd  my  feast : 
He  Tlsits,  in  London,  the  folks  who  dwell  West, 
But  seldom  oohaUts  with  those  who  lire  East 
Bar,  door-chain,  or  key. 
Could  not  keep  me  ikee,— 
As  brisk  as  a  baillfr  in  bolted  £R«m. 
"  I*m  come,"  he  still  cried,  **  to  partake  of  your  dieer, 
rm  partial  to  folks  of  Fire  Hundred  a  year." 

Meanwhile  mr  three  brothers,  by  pmdenee  and  eare, 

Got  onwurd  in  lift,  while  I  stuck  by  the  wall ; 
Bin  opened  a  tea-shop  in  Bridgewater-square, 
And  Jack,  as  a  writer,  grew  rich  in  BengaL 
Tom  made  his  impressions 
Throu^i  Mewgate  traoscpressloiis, 
And  got  half  the  business  at  Clerkenwell  Sessions 
They  mardi'd  in  the  ran,  while  I  lag^d  In  the  rear, 
Condemned  to  Snmm  and  Fire  Hunwed  a  year. 


Too  little  encouraged  to  ftel  aelf-assured. 

Too  dun  for  ret^ts,  and  too  timid  for  taunts ; 
By  daughters  and  nieces  Fm  bare^  endnrsd. 
And  mortally  hated  t^  undes  and  aunts. 
If  e*er  I  entan^^e 
A  girl  in  an  ande, 

Up  steps  some  Duenna,  lore*s  serpent  to  strangle ; 
*'  Come  hither  1  don't  talk  to  that  follow,  my  dear. 
His  income  is  only  Fire  Hundred  a  year." 

Without  tact  or  talents  to  get  Into  ton. 

No  cslUng  to  stfok  to,  no  trade  to  pursue : 
Thus  London,  hard  stepmother,  leaves  me  atone. 
With  little  to  lire  on,  and  nothing  to  da 
Could  I  row  a  lifo-boat, 
Make  a  boot  or  a  coat, 
Or  serre  in  a  dlTensnith's  shop,  and  derote 
My  days  to  employment,  my  erenlnp  to  cheer, 
I'd  glad^  glre  up  my  fire  Hundred  a  year. 

The  reader  has  frequently,  we  presume,  observed  the  intense 
affability  with  which  hostess  ana  gaests  seem  imbned  vhen 
seated  ronnd  the  dinner  table ;  but  the  scene  which  took  plM^ 
before  the  invitations  were  issued,  was  not,  perhaps,  so  duro- 
ing  from  the  urbanity  of  the  actors,  although  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  feftst  may  have  been  the  only  parties  upon  thf 
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stage.    Both  these  scenes  are  admirably  and  hmnoronsly  de- 
scribed by  our  Poet  of  Fashion  in  the  following  lines : — 


THE  DINNER. 


That  to  hli  nute  Sir  Richard  spoke— 
**  The  Hooae  to  up ;  from  London  smoke 

AOfljr;  the  Park  grows  thinner ; 
The  frtends  who  fed  as,  will  condemn 
Onr  hackward  board ;  we  most  feed  them : 

Mj  dew;  let's  giye  a  dinner." 

**AgrBedr  Us  lady  cries;  "^and  first 
Put  down  Sir  George  and  Lady  Horst.** 

**Don«I  now  I  name--the  Gattlesr* 
'*  Uj  dear,  they're  rather  stupid.*'^"  Staff  I 
We  dbie  with  them,  and  that's  enoogh : 

Berideo,  I  Jike  tbelr  patties." 

'*Whonextr*—**  Sir  James  and  LadyDnnn." 
-Oh  na"— "Why   not?"— "They'll  bring 
their  son, 

That  regular  tormentor ; 
A  eoople,  with  one  child,  are  sore 
To  bring  three  footo  outside  their  door. 

Whene'er  abroad  they  Tenture." 

"Who  next?**— "John  Yates."— "What I 

M.P.  Tatee: 
Who,  o'er  the  botUe,  stale  debates 

Dngs  forth  ten  times  a  minute?" 
"  He's  like  the  rest :  whoerer /ails, 
Out  of  SI  Stephen's  school  teUs  tales 

He'd  quake  to  utter  in  it/ 


«« 


"Wen,    hare    him  if   yon  win,"— "The 

Grants." 
"  Xy  dear,  mmember,  at  your  aunt's 

I  Tlew'd  tbem  with  abhorrenoe." 
"Why  so r— "Why,   since  they're  come 

frmnUsk^ 
(WUeh  tiiey  caD  Led  J  they  bore  onr  isle 

With  Brussels,  Tours,  and  Jplonmce." 

**  Where  oonld  yon  meet  them?"— At  the 

Nore.- 
"Who  next  r-" The  Laneai"— "We  want 
no  more — 

Ueutenant-General  Dixsy." 
"He's  deaf."— "But  then  hell  bring  Tom 

White." 
"TVne  J  ask  them  both :  the  boy's  a  bite ; 

Well  plaee  him  next  to  LUsy." 


'Tto  seven— the  Hunts,  the  Dunns,  Jack 

Tates, 
The  Grants  assemble :  dinner  waits ; 

In  march  the  Lanes,  the  Qatties. 
Ottfeetlons,  taunts,  rebukes  are  fled. 
Hate,  sconi,  and  ridicule  lie  dead 

As  so  many  Donattles. 


Tates  carves  the  turbot,  Lane  the  Lamb, 
Sir  Geoxge  the  ibwls,  Sir  Jamea  the  ham, 

Dunn  with  the  beef  is  busy ; 
Hto  helpmate  pata  her  darling  boy. 
And,  to  complete  a  mother's  J<^, 

Tom  White  sits  next  to  Ussy. 


All  trot  their  hobbies  round  the  room ; 
Thev  talk  of  routs,  retrenchments,  Hume, 

The  bard  who  won't  lie  fkUow, 
The  Turks,  the  sUtue  in  the  Park, 
Which  both  the  Grants,  at  once,  remark 

Jump'd  down  from  Mount  Cavallo. 


Tliey  talk  of  dances,  operas,  dress, 
They  nod,  they  smile,  they  acquiesce ; 

None  pout ;  all  seem  delighted : 
Heavens  I  can  this  be  the  self-same  set, 
So  courteously  received  when  met ; 

So  taunted  when  invited  ? 


So  have  I  seen,  at  Drury  Lane, 

A  play  rehearsed :  the  Thespian  train 

In  arms ;  the  bard  astounded ; 
Scenes  cut;  parts  shifted;  scmgs dtoplaeed ; 
Jokes  mangled ;  characters  efhced ; 

"  ConfOsion  worse  confoonded." 


But,  on  the  night,  with  seeming  hearts, 
The  warring  tribe  thedr  several  parts 

Enact  witii  due  decorum. 
Such  is  the  gulf  that  intervenes 
*Twixt  those  who  get  behind  the  scenes. 

And  those  who  sit  before  'em  1 


No  man  of  his  position  in  society  was  more  feted 
than  James  Smith.  He  was  made  for  London  life^  as  indeed 
all  such  men  are;  and  to  those  who  conld  appreciate  genial 
humor,  always  restrained  from  degenerating  into  buffoonery 
by  the  instinctive  dictates  of  gentlemanly  feeling,  his  com- 
]mny  was  most  acceptable.  He  was  a  constant  gue^t  of  Lady 
Blessington's,*  and  usually  spent  some  portions  of  every 


•  See  Memoir  of  Jj&dy  Blessington  in 
No.  e,  Vol.  II.  p.  773. 
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SEur  with  John  Wilson  Groker,  Lord  Abinger^  the  Iste  eari  of 
ulgrave^  and  the  late  Lord  Harrington.  Bat  at  Lady  Bks- 
sington's^  at  the  Athenffium^  the  Union,  and  the  Grarrick  Clabs, 
most  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  vere  spent  daring  the  LoDdou 
As  might  be  expected,  the  round  of  life  at  these 


season. 


latter  places  did  not  conduce  much  to  the  preserration  of  his 
healthy  and  at  rather  an  early  age  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  goot, 
and  whilst  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  his  enemy,  wrote 
the  following  lines  : — 


THE  BIRTH  OF  PODAGRA. 


"  FaXr  daughter.  It  paulM  ma  mach,'* 

Quoth  Jove  to  IdalU's  Queen, 
"  wliy  you  married  a  god  on  a  crutch. 

Who  never  looka  fit  to  be  seen. 
With  Mara,  and  with  Bacchus,  and  with 

Apollo  to  woo  you  in  aongt, 
Oh  I  how  could  you  marry  a  smith 

Who  fnmlahei  poker  and  tongs?'* 

"  Dread  stre,"  said  the  Queen  of  the  Loves, 

"  While  Vulcan  is  beating  hot  shoes 
All  day,  I  can  harness  my  doves, 

And  call  on  what  people  I  choose : 
You  made  him  a  smith  from  hia  birth. 

His  forge  on  Mount  iGtna  he  plies : 
Let  him  mind  his  shop  upon  earth, 

And  me  manage  mine  In  the  skies.  '* 

The  Thunderer  nodded  assent. 

Ere  long,  with  his  vine-circled  rod. 
On  no  honest  embassy  bent. 

Came  Bacchus,  the  ivy-crown'd  god. 


He  drove  the  dame  eat  in  Us  cv ; 

Anacreon  call'd  up  Hne  Nine, 
And  tbrmnm'd  his  eternal  guitar 

In  praise  of  the  myrtte  and  vine. 

With  Vukan  employ 'd  all  tbe  dsy. 

The  lovers  felt  donUy  seenre : 
We  know,  when  6iimaUdn*s  awsy. 

The  mice  are  not  over  demoreL 
Thus  flitted  nndonded  the  scene, 

TQI  Dlan  nine  dreuits  had  run : 
When,  lo !  the  parturient  Queoi 

Of  Faphos  gave  birth  to  a  soa 

In  flannels  Jove  swaddled  the  \mp> 

As  broad  aa  his  mottier*s  bine  suao. 
And  prudently  gave  Ub  a  Um^ 

To  pass  for  lame  Mulciber's  own. 
The  Bacchus  and  Venua-bora  AIM 

Grew,  otherwise,  healthy  and  st4Kit. 
Himwcimtes  noned  him,  and  tiMiaA  * 

the  big-footed  UbeitiBe— Goat  * 


He  was  not  a  dangler  after  women,  but  was  with  them  a 
special  favourite,  and  few  men  were  more  frequently  reqniml 
"just  to  wri(e  one  line  in  my  Album''  than  James  ^nith.  Of 
the  poems  contributed  by  him  on  these  occasioiis,  the  following 
may  be  selected : — 


TIKE  AND  LOVE. 


An  artist  painted  Time  and  Love ;  * 
Time  with  two  pinions  spnaA  above^ 

And  Love  witiiout  a  feather ; 
sir  Harry  patronised  the  plan. 
And  soon  Sir  Hal  and  Lady  Ann 

In  wedkx^  came  together. 

Copies  of  each  the  dame  bespoke : 
The  artist,  ere  he  drew  a  stroke, 
Reversed  his  old  opinions, 


And  stralgbtway  to  the  fkir  one  brings 
Time  in  his  turn  devoid  of  wisg^ 
And  Cupid  with  two  pinions. 

"  What  blunder's  this  ?**  the  ladj  erica 
"No  blunder,  Madnn,**  he  feplles» 

**  I  hope  I'm  not  so  atopld. 
Each  has  his  plnlens  la  his  day. 
Time,  before  Btarrlage,  flies  away. 

And,  after  marriage,  Cupid." 


It  might  be  supposed  that  when^  in  after  life,  he  met,  in 
society,  those  authors  whose  styles  of  poetry  he  had  imitated 
or  parodied  in  ih^  Rejected  Addresses,  unpleasant  scenes  woola 
occur,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  and  tlie  parties  in  question  vere 
either  to  good  humored,  or  men  of  too  much  good  sense  to  allow 
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the  jea  d'  esurit  to  effect  their  tempers.  In  the  eighteenth  edition 
of  the  work^  to  which  Horace  Smith  wrote  the  preface,  and 
James  Smith  the  notes,  we  have  abandant  evidence  of  the  fact. 
The  only  poet  whose  verses  were  imitated,  and  who  afterwards 
referred  to  the  matter  seriously,  was  William  Spencer.  At  first, 
indeed,  it  was  otherwise.  Lydia  White,  who  had  invited  him 
to  a  diimer  party,  to  which  James  Smith  was  also  en(^ed, 
recollected  that  it  was  possible  Spencer  might  not  wish  to 
meet  his  parodiest,  and  she  accordingly  wrote  to  him  and 
stated  that  a  gentleman  was  to  dine  with  her  whom  she  feared 
"  he  would  not  like  to  meet.^'  He  called  upon  her  at  once 
and  said, ''  pray  who  is  this  whom  I  should  not  like  to  meet  ?** 
She  replied,  **  O  !  one  of  those  men  who  made  that  shameful 
attack  on  you/'  **  The  very  man  upon  earth  I  should  like 
to  know,''  exclaimed  Spencer,  and,  having  met,  they  were 
friends  for  ever.  He  afterwards,  however,  said,  ''  it  is  all  very 
well  for  once,  but  don't  do  it  again.  I  had  been  almost 
forgotten  when  you  revived  me ;  and  now  all  the  newspapers 
and  reviews  ring  with  '  this  fashionable  trashy  author.*  *' 

The  gout,  as  is  usual,  became  more  violent  as  its  victim 
grew  older,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1839,  he  suffered,  at  the 
same  time,  from  a  most  painful  fit  of  the  gout,  and  a  very 
enervating  attack  of  influenza.  He  went,  for  change  of  air, 
to  Ttmbridge  Wells,  and  seeming  to  raUy,  returned  to  London, 
where,  however,  he  died,  on  Christmas  eve,  1839,  in  the  65th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  that  humorous  style  of  verse,  so  successfully  cultivated 
by  Theodore  Hook  and  Thomas  Hood,  the  following,  f^om  the 
pen  of  James  Smith,  is  ingenious  : — 


SURNAMES. 


Men  once  were  •nnuuned  from  their  shape 
oresute, 
(Yoa  an  may  from  history  worm  it ;) 
There  waa  Lewis  the  BiOky  aod  Henry  the 
Great, 
John  l4M*t1anfl,  and  Peter  the  Hermit. 
Bat  now,  when  the  door-plates  of  Miatcrs 
end  Dames 
Are  resd,  each  so  constsntly  varies 
'Vom  the  owner^s  trade,  figure,  and  calling, 


^Micm  given  hy  the  rule  of  contraries. 

Mr.  Box,  thon^  proroked,  nerer  doubles 
his  fist, 
Ur.  Boms  in  bis  grate  has  no  fael, 
Mr.  Playfiir  won't  catch  me  at  haxard  or 
whist, 
Mr.  Coward  was  wing'd  in  a  ducL 


Mr.  Wise  Is  a  dance,  Mr.  King  Is  a  Whig, 
Mr.  Coffin's  uncommonly  sprightly. 

And  huge  Mr.  Little  broke  down  in  a  gig, 
WhUe  driTlng  tht  Mrs.  OoUghtly. 

Mrs.  Drinkwater's  apt  to  indulge  in  a  dram, 

Mrs.  Angel's  an  abaolnte  Aiir, 
And  meek  Mr.  Lion  let  fierce  Mr.  Lamb 

Tweak  his  nose  in  the  lobby  of  Drnry. 
At  Bath,  where  the  fbeble  go  more  than  tiie 
stout, 

(A  conduct  well  worthy  of  Nero,) 
Orer  poor  Mr.  Lightfoot,  confined  with  the 
gout, 

Mr.  Heariside  danced  a  bolero. 

Mi»  Joy,  wretched  maid,  when  she  chose 
Mr.  Love, 
Found  nothing  but  sorrow  await  her ; 
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She  now  lioldt  in  wedlock,  m  troe  mb 

dOY«, 

Thnt  ftmdeft  of  nmlaa,  Mr.  Hnyter. 
Mr.  Oldcaftla  dweUi  In  a  modern-bailt  hat, 

MlM  Sage  it  of  madeape  the  archert; 
Of  all  the  mieer  baehelort  Capid  e'er  cut^ 

Old  Mr.  Yoiingtaasbsnd*s  the  etarchest 


Mr.  Child,  !n  a  paMion,  knodced  down  Mr. 
Rock, 
Mr.  Stone  like  an  afpen-leaf  ahlTen ; 
MlM  Poole  need  to  danoe,  bat  the  etanda 
Ukeaitock, 
ETer  dnee  the  became  Mrs.  Rirerm. 
Mr.  Swift  hobbles  onward,  no  mortal  knows 
how, 
Be  moras  as  thoogh  cards  had  entwined 

Mr.  Metcalf  ran  off;  npon  meeting  a  cow. 
With  i>ato  Mr.  Tnmball  behind  him. 


Mr.  Barkei'a  as  mate  aa  a  isb  in  the  MS, 

Mr.  Miles  nerer  moTes  on  ajouney, 
Mr.  Qotobed  sits  vp  till  half  after  three, 

Mr.  Makepiece  was  bred  an  attoran. 
Mr.  Gardener  can*t  teR  a  Itowcr  frna  a 
root, 

Mr.  Wilde  with  ttmidllr  diawi  badk, 
Mr.  Ryder  perfuns  all  his  JoonefB  en 
toot, 

Mr.  Foote  all  his  Joomajs  on  honteek. 

Mr.  Pennj,  whose  IMher  was  loDlag  i> 
wealth. 
Kicked  down  an  the  fKtone  fail  dsd  veil. 
Large  Mr.  Le  Feire's  the  plctore  of  hasltk, 

Mr.  Goodenon^  Is  but  a  bad  one. 
Mr.  Cmickshank  stept  into  throei 
a  year. 
By  showing  his  leg  to  an 
Now  I  hope  yoall 
ftqniteelear 
Sornames  erer  go  by  oontnrtet. 


acknowledge  Tve 


Of  Theodore  Hook  it  is  unnecessary  we  should  wrike  at 
any  length.  He  is  best  known  as  a  novelist.  As  a  writer 
of  political  songs  and  pasquinades  few  men  excelled  him, 
and  our  chief  reason  for  here  introducing  his  name  is, 
that  the  two  poems  which  we  shall  present  are  now  com* 
pletely  forgotten.  In  truth,  for  the  pathetic,  he  bad  httk 
taste,  and  the  stream  of  life  for  him  was  all  eatancts 
bubbling  with  fiin  and  humor;  for  its  <]|^niet  glidings  throogh 
the  shady  ways  and  sober  levels  of  existence  he  had  scant 
regard.  Men  such  as  he  spring  up  in  London  fashionable  and 
political  life;  if  they  be  wise  men,  office  and  wealth  are  in 
their  grasp;  if,  however,  they  prefer  enjoyment  and  social 
intercourse  before  the  mver  and  deeper  pursuits  of  existenoey 
they  become  just  such  Uving  moral  lessons  as  Theodore  Hook 
himself  exemplified. 

Theodore  Edward  Hook  was  bom  in  Charlotte-street, 
Bedford-square,  London,  on  the  22nd  day  of  September, 
1788.  Few  men  have  been  better  known,  whether  we  con* 
aider  him  as  novelist,  as  journalist,  as  dramatist^  or  as  a  wit. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  society  calculated  to  foster  aO 
the  genius  he  possessed ;  the  customs  of  tlie  time  could  onlj 
strengthen  those  convivial  tastes  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards so  remarkable,  and  his  quick  fancy  and  his  ready  pen, 
made  him,  for  his  own  sake,  but  too  acceptable  to  those  who 
deserted  him  when  the  brightness  of  fancy  was  decajed, 
and  when  life  was  waning  before  its  tim&— a  condition  not  less 
induced  by  their  patronage  than  by  his  own  folly. 

The  son  of  a  musician  and  composer,  admitted  early  behind 
the  scenes^  the  constructor  of  a  successful  comic  opera  vben 
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in  his  sixteenth  year,  anxious  to  enjoy  society — ^who  can 
wonder  that  he  became  a  Poet  of  Fashion.  We  have  stated, 
that  for  pathos  he  had  little  genius,  and,  indeed,  the  following 
lines  addressed  to  a  ladv,  afford  the  only  genuine  pathetic 
Terses  we  have  ever  seen  from  his  pen : — 


-_  iMwr  U  oon*— the  cherlih'd  hour, 
wJMo  frtmi  Um  Ini^  world  Mt  freCi 
I  «Mk  1 1flBgtli  mj  kmely  bower. 
And  miiee  m  Mlent  tlionght  on  tbee. 

And,  ob !  liow  iweet  to  know  tbnt  etUl, 
Thomgh  eever'd  from  thee  widely  ftr, 

Onr  minda  the  eelf-aeme  thonght  can  (Ul — 
Oar  ejee  yet  aeek  the  eelf-^ame  eter. 

Cwnpulelop  from  ite  deetln'd  eonne 
nie  negnet  may  awhile  detain, 

Bnt  when  no  more  withheld  hy  force, 
Ittnmbks  to  ita  north  again. 


Thna,  thoogh  the  idle  world  mny  hold 
Mt  ibtter'd  thooghts  awhile  from  thee, 

To  thee  they  apiing,  when  vnoontndl'd. 
In  all  the  wannth  of  liberty. 

The  fidthftal  dore,  where'er  by  day, 
Throngh  flelda  of  air  her  plniona  rore, 

Still  seeki,  when  daylight  diea  away. 
The  ahelter  of  her  ni^ye  grove. 

So  at  thia  calm,  thia  dent  honr. 
Whatever  the  daUy  acenea  I  aee. 

My  heart  Qta  joyleaa  wand'rings  o'er) 
Betnma  nnalter'd  atOl  to  thee. 


Of  his  political  poems  we  cannot  here  insert  any  specimens, 
as  they  do  not  properly  jcome  within  scope  of  our  paper,  and  we 
close  oor  selection  from  Hook  with  the  following  lines,  written 
after  leaving  the  house  of  a  lady  who  had,  as  he  says,  pre- 
sented him  "  her  tkmnb  to  shake  Aands  with :'' — 


VlSmNGS. 


Some  women  at  parting  aearce  gire  yon 

So  mudi  aa  a  alm^e  good-bye, 
And  from  others  aa  long  aa  yon  live,  yon 

Win  nerer  be  bleaa'd  with  a  sigh ; 
Some  will  preaa  yon  ao  warmly,  yoa'd  linger 

Beaide  them  for  erer,  and  aome 
Win  giro  yon  an  icy  ftneflnger, 

Bnt  Fanny  preaenta  yon  a  thumb. 

Some  wiD  give  yon  a  lo<dc  of  indifference, 

Othera  wfll  give  yon  a  amUe ; 
While  aome  of  the  odder  and  atifliBr  onea, 

Bow  in  their  own  chilly  atyle. 
Than  are  aome  who  look  merry  at  parting, 

And  aome  who  look  woeftilly  glum ; 
Some  give  yon  a  blearing  at  atarting, 

Bat  Fanny  Jnat  girea  yon  a  thomb. 

Tbere  are  aome  who  wiH  go  to  the  door  with 
yon. 

Some  line  (or  the  man  or  tiie  maid ; 
Some  who  do  leaa,  and  lome  more,  with  yon. 

And  a  few  would  be  glad  If  pron  atayM. 
A  good  many  wiah  yon  d  be  alack  agnin, 

71«tr  way  on  a  viait  to  come; 
Two  or  three  giro  you  leaTO  to  go  back  again. 

But  Fanny  giyea  only  her  thumb. 

With  a  number,  ten  minutea  are  longer 

Than  yon  JInd  youraelf  welcome  to  atay ; 
While  aome,  whoae  affectiona  are  atronger, 

Would  Uke  to  detain  you  all  day. 
Some  offer  yon  Sherry  and  blacuit, 

Othera  gire  not  a  drop  nor  a  crumb ; 
Some  a  aandwfeh,  from  sirloin  or  brisket, 

But  Fanny  givea  simply  her  thumb. 


Some  look  with  a  aort  of  a  aquint  to  root 

Some  wUaper  they're  Tialta  to  make ; 
Some  glance  at  their  watchea—a  hint  to  you. 

Which,  if  you  are  wiae,  you  wiU  take. 
Some  iUntly  inrite  yon  to  dinner, 

(So  fkint,  you  may  see  it's  aU  hum. 
Unless  you're  a  ailly  beginner) 

Bnt  Fanny  preaenta  you  a  thnmb< 

Some  chatter— thirteen  to  the  doaen— 

Some  d(m't  speak  a  word  all  the  time ; 
Some  open  the  albuma  they've  dioaen. 

And  beg  yon  to  scribble  in  rhyme : 
Some  bellow  so  loud,  they  admonish 

Your  ear  to  take  care  of  ita  drum ; 
Some  give  you  an  ogle  quite  tonnish, 

But  Fanny  girea  nought,  save  her  thumb. 

Some  wonder  how  long  you've  been  absent, 

Despair  of  tout  coming  again ; 
While  aome  have  a  coach  or  a  cab  aent, 

To  take  yon  away  if  it  rain. 
Some  shut  up  their  windows  in  summer, 

Some  won't  atir  the  Are  though  you're 
numb ; 
Some  give  yon  hot  punch  in  a  rammer, 

But  Fanny  givea  only  her  thumb. 

Some  talk  about  scandal,  or  lovers, 

Some  talk  about  Brnm  or  Soott ; 
Some  offer  you  eggs  laid  by  plovers, 

Some  offer  the  luck  of  the  pot ; 
A  oeat  many  offsr  yon  nothing, 

niev  sit,  Uke  automata,  dumb, 
The  silly  ones  give  you  a  loathing, 

But  Fanny  gives  merely  her  thumb. 
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Some  bore  yoa  with  tix-yemr  old  gaUea, 

In  the  shape  of  a  muter  or  mim ; 
Others  hold  iq»  their  ilobberiiig  baUeSi 

Which  you  moat  be  a  brute  not  to  kiss : 
Some  tell  yoa  their  household  disMten. 

While  others  their  instruments  strum : 
Some  give  jou  receipts  for  oom-pUisters, 

Bat  Fanny  presents  you  her  thumb. 

Some  talk  of  the  play  they've  been  last  at. 

And  some  of  the  steam-drtven  coach ; 
While  those  who  are  prudes  look  aghast  at 

Each  pteee  of  new  scandal  yon  Inoach : 
Some  talk  of  cooTerttatg  the  Hindoos, 

To  relish,  like  Christians,  their  mm ; 
Some  give  you  a  view  ttcm  their  windows, 

But  Fanny  gives  only  her  thumb. 

Some  ask  what  yoa  think  of  the  tassel, 

man. 
Between  the  all-Ues  and  the  Poite ; 
And  Cod-rington*s  thrashing  the  mnade- 


(Puns  being  nich  people's  forte). 


The  men  speak  of  change  ia  the  caMoet ; 

The  women — ^how  can  they  sit  mum  ? 
Otve  their  thooghts  upon  laees  and  taUnd, 

But  Fanny  gives  moely  her  tiraab. 

Some  speak  of  the  Marauis  of  lanadovnc. 

Who,  to  prove  the  old  proverh,  has  set 
About   thief-«atdiing-<)aylag    wise  pisns 
down 

In  the  **  Hoe  and  Cry**  weekly  gasette. 
Some  think  that  the  whigs  axe  hut  noodle* 

(But  each  are,  of  coone,  the  mere  se«m> ; 
Some  give  you  long  tales  of  their  poodlei^ 

But  Fwanj  presents  yoa  her  thnnb. 

Oood  lock  to  them  an !— where  /visit, 

I  meet  with  wwm  hearts  and  wsrm 
hands; 
But  that*s  not  a  common  thing,  la  It? 

For  I  neither  have  houses  nor  lands: 
Not  a  look  but  the  soul  has  a  part  In  U; 

(How  different  the  lookB  are  of  some !) 
Oh  I  give  me  a  hand  with  a  heart  In  It. 

And  the  devU  take  finger  and  tbumbi 


Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  waa  bom  at  Bath,  on  the  thirtaenth 
day  of  October^  1797,  and  was  the  only  son  of  Nathanid 
Bayly,  of  Monnt  Beacon  House,  near  Bath,  and  of  Miss  Tiio- 
mas,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Thomas,  Bart«,  of  Batton  Fittk, 
Sussex.  J3y  his  father  he  was  connected  with  the  £ari  of 
Stamford  and  Warrington,  and  by  his  mother  with  the  Bar- 
oness Le  Despencer. .  By  birth,  tnerefore,  he  belonged  to  the 
world  of  fashion,  and  genius  made  him  its  poet.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester,  and  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
spent  three  years.  He  intended  to  enter  the  church,  but  grev 
weary  of  it,  and  applied  himself,  or  fancied  he  applied  himself, 
to  study  for  the  bar. 

Early  in  hiscoUege  course  he  formed  a  friendship  with  a  young 
companion  who,  becoming  consumptive,  was  attended  most 
kindly  by  Bayly ;  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  his  yoang 
friena's  family,  the  Poet  became  attached  to  his  friend's  sister, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  former  the  feeling  of  affection  grew  more 
ardent;  but  marriage  was  impossible,  as  his  father,  upon  whom  he 
was  entirely  dependant,  was  unwiUing  to  contribute  to  his  sap- 
port  if  he  should  wed  the  lady.  Our  poet  grew  melancholy  and 
desponding,  wrote  verses  and  songs  innumerable,  and  was  fast 
approaching  to  the  woful  state  of  Pendennis,  when  that  youth'? 
lieart  was  enthralled  by  the  bright  eyes  and  flowing  hair  of 
TAe  Fotheringatf.  This,  of  course,  was  a  melancholy  condi- 
tion, and  change  of  scene  was  prescribed — a  prescription 
quite  in  keeping  with  Ovid's  rule,  and  Bayly  visited  Scotland 
and  Ireland.     He  remained  in  Dublin  dunng  the  year  182.1 
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and  wrote  and  published  a  small  volume  entitled  Miniaiure 
Lvrics,  Amongst  these  Lifrics  was  the  song  known  as  Isabel, 
wnicli  was  sung  with  considerable  effect  bj  Miss  Ashe;  and 
another,  the  pretty  ballad  known  as  Gme,  Open  Your  Casement, 
My  Dear,  the  melody  for  which  was  composed  bjr  our  conntiy- 
man,  Balfe^  who  was  just  then  entering  the  musical  world. 

Bayly  returned  to  Bath  in  January^  1824,  and  his  heart 
appears  to  have  quite  regained  its  strength^  as  upon  his  return 
he  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Helena  Beecher  Hayes,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Hayes,  Esq.,  of  Marble  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  was  married  to  her  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  1826. 

Some  short  time  after  his  marriage,  whilst  staying  with  his 
wife  and  a  large  party  at  Chessell,  Lord  Ashtown's  villa,  the 
ladies  of  the  company  having  left  the  dinner  table,  the  gentle- 
men foi^t  the  lapse  of  time,  and  Bayly  was  the  only  one  who, 
after  considerable  delay,  recollected  it.  He  accordingly  went 
in  search  of  them,  and  saw  them  at  some  distance ;  they  like- 
wise perceived  him,  and  moved  off  in  the  opposite  direction, 
feeling  annoyed  at  what  they  considered  a  slight.  He  did  not 
follow  them,  but  turned  into  an  arbor,  called  the  Butterfly 
Bower,  and  a  butterfly  passing  before  him,  suggested  thoughts 
which  he  then  weaved  into  his  pretty  ballad,  Fd  Be  a 
Butterfly,  and  upon  returning  to  tea,  ana  wishing  to  show  his 
fair  friends  who  had  cut  him  that  he  had  been  more  pleasantly 
employed  than  in  escorting  them,  produced  the  hues,  and 
noting  the  music — Mrs.  Bayly  composing  the  symphonies  and 
accompaniment— delighted  the  party  by  singing  the  song  the 
same  evening. 

Thomas  Moore  and  Bayly  had  become,  through  congeniality 
of  taste,  very  close  friends,  and  in  the  former  poet's  Diary  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  the  latter.  In  the  sixth  number  of 
the  Melodies  Moote  printed  the  beautiful  poem  known  as  Dear 
Harp  of  my  Country,  and  upon  reading  this  Bayly  wrote  the 
following  fines : — 


Heed  not  ibe  poet's  parting  words, 
Nor  tbink  you  hear  his  doolng  strain ; 

For  loTe  still  lingers  on  the  chords 
And  wooes  him  to  his  lyre  agiUn. 

His  hand  its  office  may  rcfu^^, 
Bat  genias  cannot  slumber  long ; 

And  soon  again  shidl  Erin'.s  muse 
Gire  life  and  strength  to  Erin's  song. 


III. 


Again  his  music  shall  bestow 

A  cliarm  to  make  our  moments  gor ; 
Again  the  loTer's  heart  shall  glow, 

While  beanty>  Up  repeats  the  lay. 


IV. 


*  Yes,  often  shall  his  voice  receive 

The  patriot's  praise,  the  fair  one's  smile  ; 
And  Albion's  sons  again  shall  glre 
The  tribate  of  a  sister  i.«»Ic. 
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T. 

Tben  do  not  hear  him  with  regret. 
Or  ftt  hlB  IkreweU  notes  repine ; 

Oar  fliTonilte  tard  ahall  duum  w  yet 
With  many  a  gay  and  aportlve  line. 

VL 

When  loyera  breathe  a  last  adieu 
To  naids  who  treat  them  with  dSadaIn ; 


A  glanee  their  paarioo  can  xencw, 
A  amlle  can  lore  them  back  again. 


Tll. 

Thna  though  the  bard  may  now  rebel, 
Thoni^  now  hia  hand  the  lyre  may  ipvra; 

The  echoes  of  hU  own  fuewell 
ShaU  tempt  the  rorer  to  roturn. 


Bajly  appears  to  have  regarded  Ireland  with  very  warm 
feeh'ngs  ot  regard.  The  foUowing  extract,  describing  the 
deserted  residence,  and  the  condition  of  the  neglected  people 
on  the  property  of  an  Irish  absentee  landlord,  is  spirited,  and 
from  his  poem,  7%e  Absentee,  written  during  the  distresses 
which  prevailed  in  the  year  1822  : — 

Oo  tehion— to  the  house  of  mooning  go  ? 
With  that  warm  cheek  of  Are— that  heart  of  snow. 
There  wiU  that  flushing  cheek  be  pale  with  dread, 
When  th7  i^ce  resta  on  the  unoonacions  dead ; 
There  wiU  that  heart's  unthinking  coldness  melt, 
Subdued  by  better  feelings— now  unftlt 
Thy  Urely  spirit  shrinks  fktmi  sorrow's  breath  ; 
What  haa  that  glowing  form  to  do  with  death? 
Disease  may  rage— thy  ftUow-men  may  be 
Hurled  to  their  graves;  but,  what  is  that  thee? 
Gase  on  the  dead—restrain  thy  heart's  disgust — 
What  he  i^  thou  shalt  be— nere  lifeless  dust ! 

The  spring  Is  spent  In  London's  gay  career. 
And  hi  tlM  warmer  season  of  the  year, 
An  English  oottage-TiUa  near  the  sea 
Is  the  retreat  of  Erin's  Absentee  I 
The  winter  finds  him  in  the  streets  of  Bath; 
Spring  reconducts  him  to  the  London  path ; 
His  road  is  circular,  its  course  pursuing. 
It  leads  to  nothing— but  his  oountzy's  ruin. 
Tet  has  not  natnra,  with  a  liberal  hand, 
Scattered  her  beantlea  o'er  his  natlTO  land  ? 
Kinamer's  lakes,  and  rocks,  and  Wlcklow's  ^ens 
Are  loTcly,  and  unriralled ;  pendla— pens — 
Can  ne'er  describe,  or  paint  them.    Tiien  surrey 
DnbUn-— stiU  smiling  o'er  her  beauteous  bay. 
And  own  that  Erin  is  too  ftlr  for  thee, 
Deserter  1  Renegade!  and  Absentee! 

The  winter  after  his  marriage  he  employed  in  preparing  bis 
novel  l%e  Aylmers,  which  was  successful,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
wrote  a  ve^  pretty  Irish  story  in  the  Keepsake,  called  A  Legend 
ofKillamey.  Finding  himself  popular  as  a  novelist,  and  baring 
composed  the  series  of  ballads  xnown  as  Songs  of  the  Seasons, 
and  Songs  of  the  Chateau,  and  Songs  of  the  Bays  of  QUvabj, 
he  changed  his  residence  to  London,  and  in  the  year  1829 
wrote  a  melo-drama  called  I%e  Witness,  which  was  produced 
at  the  English  Opera  House.  It  had  a  run  for  only  sev^ 
nights,  although  supported  by  Miss  Kelly,  then  in  the  zeuith 
of  ner  reputation.     A  few  months  afterwards  his,  Sold  f^^ 
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a  Song  was  prodaoed,  and  suooeeded  admirabl^r*  During  the 
aatomn  of  the  year  1829,  whflst  staying  at  his  uncle's  resi- 
dence, Satton  Farki  being  obliged  to  visit  London,  be  em* 
plojed  himself,  during  his  day's  coaching,  in  writing  the  well 
known,  and  most  deservedly  admired  drama,  Perfectum,  or  Tke 
Lady  of  Munster,  It  was  presented  to  nearly  all  the  London 
managers  but  was  refused,  and  to  the  discrimination  of  Madame 
Yestris  the  public  owe  the  possession  of  this  amusing  piece« 
Few  dramas  have  been  more  successful,  and  some  months 
after  its  production  on  the  public  stage  it  was  performed  in 
the  private  theatre  at  Drakelowe,  with  the  following  cast : — 


Sir  Lawrence  Paragon, 

Charles, 

Sam, 

Kate  O'Brien, 

Susan, 


Mr.  Lester. 
Sir  Boger  Griesley. 
Viscount  Castlereagh. 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 
Lady  Sophia  Oriesley. 


Shortly  after  the  proHuction  of  Perfection^  Bailey  published 
his  Fashtonable  Eclogues  and  the  Songs  of  the  Boudoir ,  in  which 
series  appeared  the  favorite  ballad  We  met,  *Twa8  in  a  Crowd. 
In  the  following  extract  from  the  Fashionable  Eclogues^  the 
speaker,  Mies  Long,  having  been  informed  by  her  mother  that  the 
Duke  FUcAesterton  has  made  an  offer  of  his  hand,  expresses 
her  opinions,  feelings,  and  sentiments,  on  the  subject,  and  it 
is  a  very  good  Example  of  Bayly's  lighter  manner : — 


Whst  do  70a«7?— The  Duke  !->Hi«  Grace ! 

ADoeheas!— cenitbe! 
(He's  iixty>flv«)  hoir  Tery  odd 

That  iM  ihonld  fix  on  mo ! 
Tlie  Duke  1 — (he  can't  hare  long  to  lire) 

Hie  Graoel  when  will  he  call  f 
How  lucky  Lord  FlttladutlTer 

Meant  nothing  after  all ! 
The  Dnke ! — ^he^  very,  very  old ; 

Baft  whafc'a  that  to  hie  wife ! 
Toa  do  not  can  three  atrawa  aboat 

Hy  fidher'a  time  of  Ufb. 
ffis     Orace!~what     gorgeona     wedding 

flffChf^t ! 

What  Jewela  I  ahaU  get ! 
The  diamonda  of  the  findly, 

(in  have  them  all  new  aet) 
The  Dnke  I — he  can't  lire  very  long, 

Hie  hnaky  oon|^  la  chronic, 
And  donbtleea  I  ahaU  find  a  friend 

Szeeedingly  platonie. 
Tonll  ten  the  the  Dnke  I'm  flatter'd>- 


aieeaed: 
Oht  ate 


t  atof)^  Mamma— yonll  aee, 
Of  eoorae,  that  all  hla  worldly  gooda 
Are  aettled  upon  me. 


A  Docheat  I— oily  think,  Mamma, 

I  shall  be  call'd  yonr  Grace ! 
What  had  I  heat  be  married  In, 

White  aatin  or  blond  lace  ? 
BlesB  me  I  how  yery  strange  'twill  seem 

To  have  a  nonae  on  cmtchea ! 
I  long  to  tell  FltalackstiTer 

That  I*m  to  be  a  Dnchesa. 
Poor  Flu  I    It*a  wen  I'm  not  his  wife ; 

It  wonld  hare  made  me  111, 
To  go  and  make  a  Aiaa  abont 

Some  odious  batcher's  bin. 
It  never  wonld  have  auited  me 

To  bash  the  boU'd  and  roast  I 
And  aaoertain  what  eggs,  and  beer, 

And  aouk,  and  candles  cost  1 
Poor  Fits  I  don't  let  him  marry,  Ma— 

Oh,  qvopoa  of  marriage  I 
I  most  oonaalt  him  when  he  ealla, 

About  my  traTelling  cairlaae. 
Thegont,  they  say,  la i^ to klU 

When  vital  parta  It  tonchea; 
Make  haate.  Mamma,  and  ten  the  Dnke, 

That  I  win  be  hU  Duchess ! 


To  those  who  only  know  men  in  their  books,  who  judge 
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of  an  authors  mind  by  tiiat  whidi  issues  from  his  pen^  it  is 
very  likdj  that  Baylj  may  seem  a  caielesB,  thoi^tless,  man, 
dwelling  only  in  a  worid  of  lomanoe,  occupied  solely  with  lus 
fandesy  and  the  foUies;,  and  fopperies  of  fadiionable  life.  Bat 
at  the  Tery  period  in  which  he  might  be  considered  moat  en- 
gaged in  hteniy  and  thonght-diyerting  punoits — the  yeu 
18£8,  he  addressed  to  his  wife,  who  was  much  griered  at  the 
loss  of  their  son,  the  following  Tery  beautiful  lines : — 


Cling  to  the  ctmb.  thoo  looe  one. 
For  a  solace  in  thj  grief; 

Let  fkitb  beUere  its  promise. 
There  is  joy-  ia  that  belief: 

Oh  He  not  dovn,  poor  nHmmer, 
On  the  cold  earth  in  desfiajr; 

Why  give  the  erare  thy  bt»ma^? 
I>oes  the  spirit  xooolder  there? 

The  onbeliervr  tnuta  not 
The  atonement  of  the  Cross : 


Say,  vhere  shaU  he  And  oomfort, 
In  tke  gkwm  of  sack  a  Ion? 


Cao  I7e  cheer  Us  boose  of  momiBg, 
With  the  maddea'd  cry  of  ndrth? 

Xo!  be  thrmrs  bimsdf  deipsiring 
On  Um  c/I,  a  dod  of  earth. 

Cling  to  the  Cross,  thoa  lone  one, 
For  tt  bath  power  to  save. 

If  the  Christian's  hope  fhnake  thee, 
Tba«*s  no  taope  b^food  the  grsTe. 


All  through  life  Bayly  was  on  tenns  of  intimacy,  or  friend- 
ship, with  most  of  the  literary  men  of  his  time^  and  we  find 
letters  addressed  to  him  from  Moore,  Bogers,  Theodore  Hool, 
Croflon  Croker^  Gralt,  and  others ;  but  our  countryman,  John 
Banim,  whose  memory  is,  like  that  of  all  distinguished  Uterai; 
Irishmen — neglected,  was  his  dearest  friend.  The  bst  years 
of  Banim's  life  was  dragged  out  in  all  the  wretchedness 
of  corporeal  anguish,  which  deprived  him  of  all  mental  eneigf . 
He  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  a  young  man,  and  bright 
and  buoyant  years  of  life  were,  in  the  course  of  nature,  bdore 
him ;  but  hard  and  early  stru^les  had  worn  out  the  body,  whilst 
the  spirit  was  but  beginning  to  bum  with  that  brilliancy  of  which 
the  latest  gleamings  were  the  brightest.  He  longed  for  life 
as  only  the  dying  man  who  feels  the  fire  of  genius  within  him 
can  long,  or  as  the  youth  whose  flower  of  health  is  withering 
away,  hopes  for  its  reblossoming — ^to  him,  indeed,  feeling  and 
knowing  his  own  genius,  having  worked  for  bread,  and 
having  won  it,  and  fame,  life  Was  doubly  life,  and  he  mast 
have  known  but  too  deeply,  that  thought  of  Schiller,  which 
Bulwer  Lytton  has  so  beautifully  translated — 

"  Earth  and  Heaven 
From  his  gaze 
The  dying  one  shrunk  from  the'Thought  of  the  grave,— 
The  World,  oh  !  the  Worid  so  sweet  to  the  Dying  I** 


n  which  such  joy  to  the  living  one  gave 
darkened  dimly  I — and  sadly  and  sighing 
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It  was  after  he  had  called  to  see  his  friend  thus  expiring 
that  Bayly  wrote  the  following  lines : — 


I. 

I  »w  him  (m  hli  oonch  of  pain, 

And  wbcD  I  baml  Ubn  wptmk. 
It  wu  of  Hope  long  nnrs'd  In  vain, 

AnA  teaa  stole  down  hia  cheek. 
Hemoke of  honours  early  won, 

Whldi  jnmth  could  rarely  boast ; 
Of  high  endea^oiuB  well  begun. 

But  ^ematnrely  loot. 

XI. 

I  mm  hJm  on  a  briefer  day, 
Amoof  the  first  sprinff  flowers; 

Deqiabing  thoog^ta  had  passed  away, 
He  qoke  of  fotnre  hoars; 


He  spoke  of  health,  of  spirits  ft'eed 

To  take  a  noble  aim ; 
Of  efforts  that  were  sure  to  lead 

To  fortune  and  to  flime  t 


III. 

They  bear  him  to  a  genial  Und 

The  cradle  of  the  weak ; 
Ob  I  may  it  nenre  the  feeble  hand. 

And  animate  the  cheek  I 
Oh !  may  he,  when  we  meet  again. 

Those  flattering  braes  recall. 
And  smiling  say— '^lliey  were  not  rain, 

I'TO  reaUsed  them  all  I** 


In  the  year  1831  difficulties  seemed  to  gather  round  our 
Poet,  and  his  father's  property,  and  his  own — chiefly  coal 
mines,  were  unproductive,  whilst  Mrs.  Bayly's  Irish  es- 
tate became  also  embarrassed ;  thus  oppressed  by  these 
doable  misfortunes,  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  such 
extreme  mental  prostration  as  to  be  unable  to  compose  a 
single  line  worthy  of  his  reputation.  Variety  of  scene  was 
prescribed,  and  he  changed  his  residence  to  France — he  was, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months,  restored  to  health — and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  following  lines  were  the  outpourings  of 
a  chastened  spirit : — 


SHOW  ME  THE  RUINED  MAN. 


I. 


Show  me  the  nrined  man 

Who  nerer  hopf  to  rise, 
Who  on  the  earth  where  he  is  hurl'd, 

Without  an  effort  lies. 
Oh !  bid  him  come  to  me 

And  ten  hia  aeeral  care ; . 
Whate'er  it  Iml  he  yet  most  learn 

Man  nerer  snould  despair. 

II. 

This  is  not  said  by  one, 
Who  no  reverse  has  known ; 

The  chanoea  are,  hia  lot  halh  been 
Less  ^oomy  than  my  own. 


But  God  win  give  ns  strength 
For  the  burthen  we  must  bear ; 

Adversity  hath  taught  me  this— 
Man  never  should  despair. 


ux. 

The  gloom  of  blighted  hopes 

None  better  know  than  I, 
And  wrong'd  by  those  I  lovied,  I've  pray'd 

To  lay  me  down  and  die  ! 
But  blessings  stiU  remain'd, 

And  'twas  an  fanploua  prayer ; 
Hope  win  not  leave  a  gnUUess  mind, 

Man  never  ahonld  despair. 


Having  found  that  his  genius  for  dramatic  composition  was 
decided,  he  had  applied  himself  assiduously  to  it.,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  to  the  year  1837  he  had  nroduced  thirty-six  dra- 
matic pieces.  Amongst  those  which  still  keep  the  stage  we  need 
scarcely  name  Perfection  ;  we  may,  however,  mention  some  few 
others,  the  titles  of  which  are,  perhaps,  better  known  to  the 
reader  than  the  name  of  the  author.    Amongst  the  chief  we  may 
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place  A  Gentleman  in  JKfficuUies ;  Ton  ean*t  marry  four 
Orandmother;  Wig  don't  She  Marry;  Jfy  LiOU  Aiofied; 
Forty  and  Fifty;  Tke  SpUalfield^  Weaver;  One  Hour^  or 
He  Carnival  Ball. 

For  every  thing  in  nature  oppressed  by  deformity^  Baylj 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  londly  and  manly  feeling;  his 
poem.  Tie  Bridesmaid,  written  to  embody  the  supposed 
thoughts  of  a  young  and  deformed  girl,  who  had  been  (he 
bridesmaid  of  a  sister,  just  departed  on  her  wedding  tour, 
but  who  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  insanity,  a  circam- 
stance  known  to  the  bridegroom,  who  had  married  her  for  her 
wealth,  is  extremely  pathetic,  and  fully  justified  Sir  Bobeit 
Peel,  when  he  stated  to  Bayly,  referring  to  these  lines,  "thej 
have  too  much  tenderness  and  beauty  not  to  be  quite  fiuoilur 
to  me/'  We  presume  that  most  of  our  readers  could  write  tf 
Sir  Bobert ;  but  there  is  another  poem  not  so  well  known, 
and  which,  in  our  mind  expresses,  in  a  manner  still  more 
poetic  and  exquisite,  the  feeling  of  one  deformed,  it  is — 

THE  EXHIBrrED  DWARF. 

I. 

I  lay  wlfhout  my  IkQier's  door,  a  wretched  dwarfleh  boy ; 
I  did  not  dare  to  lift  the  latch,  I  heard  the  Tolce  of  joj. 
Too  well  I  knew,  when  I  was  near,  my  ikther  never  imiled ; 
And  die  who  bore  me  toni'd  away,  ahlu»Tlng  her  poor  child. 

II. 

A  stranger  saw  me,  and  he  bribed  my  parents  with  his  gold ! 
Oh  I  deeper  shame  awaited  me— the  dwarfish  boy  was  sold ! 
They  never  lored  me,  never  dlaim'd  the  love  I  oonld  have  fUi ! 
And  yet,  with  bitter  tearsi  I  left  the  cottage  where  th^  dweK. 

lU. 

The  stranger  seem'd  more  hind  to  me,  he  qwke  of  brighter  days ; 
He  lured  eadh  slombMng  talent  fbrth,  and  gave  unwonted  pnise ; 
Unused  to  smUes,  how  ardently  I  panted  flir  applaoael 
And  daily  he  instructed  me— too  soon  I  leaned  the  cause; 

rv. 

I  stood  upon  his  native  shore ;  the  secret  was  ezplain'd ; 
I  was  a  vile,  dMraded  dave,  in  mind  and  body  chain'dl 
Condemn'd  to  noe,  day  alter  day,  the  rabble's  mfllan  gaae; 
To  shrink  before  their  merriment;  or  blush  before  their  pndse ! 


In  anguish  I  must  still  perfonn  the  oA-repeated  task ; 
And  ooorteoosly  reply  to  all  flrivoli^  may  adc. 
And  bear  inhniuan  scrutiny,  and  hear  tbe  hatelU  Jest! 
And  sing  the  8ong-4hen  cxawl  away  to  tears  instead  of  rest. 

▼1. 

I  know  I  am  diminutive^  ay,  loathanme,  If  yon  wfU ; 
But  M^t  ye  hard  hearts !  am  I  not  a  human  befaig  still  ? 
With  nefings,  sensitive  as  yours  pechapa,  I  have  been  bora ! 
I  could  not  wound  a  fdJow-inaB,  in  mockeiy,  or  soon  I 
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YII. 


But  MaM  there  un,  who  teem  to  tliriiik  awaj  from  me  at  flnt, 
And  tben  speak  kindly;  to  my  heart  that  trial  !•  the  wont  i 
Oh,  then  I  long  to  kneel  to  them.  Imploring  them  to  aave 
A  hopeleM  wriieh,  who  only  aiks  an  hononnlde  grave ! 

The  playful  cast  of  our  poet's  mind  is  displayed  in  many  of 
his  songs.  The  following  lines  are  amusine,  and  they  express, 
in  yeiy  natural  terms,  the  usual  results  of  tnat  most  unsuitable 
of  all  unsuitable  things  to  a  climate  like  ours — 

A  PIC-NIC. 


**  A  plc-nic,  a  plo>nie!  so  happy  together  i 

Intelligent  women,  agreeahle  men  I 
Hie  middle  of  June,  so  we  most  hare  line  weather ; 

We'll  go  npon  donkeys  to  Bogglemy  Qlen. 
lliere  has  net  been  rain  fiir  six  weeks,  and,  at  present, 

There  Is  not  the  sll^test  appeanaoe  of  change ; 
No  plo>nle,  I'm  sure,  ever  yet  was  so  pleasant— 

Few  pe<^e  can  reallae  aU  th«y  arrange  r* 


IL 

Oh !  these  words  at  night  were  the  rery  last  spoken. 

The  first  in  the  mondng  were  eooally  gay; 
There  was  a  great  mist,  which  we  knew  was  a  token 

At  neon  we  shonid  have  a  meet  exquisite  day. 
The  donkeys  arriTO,  and  the  sociable  meant  for 

The  matrons  onfitted  for  sidesaddle  feats ; 
The  baskets  of  prog  and  the  hampers  are  sent  for. 

And  packed  in  the  mmbleSk  <v  under  the  seats. 


m. 

And  now  we  set  off-^aB  the  earriages  quite  AiU: 

Do  look  at  Miss  Symons,  how  oddly  she  sits  I 
No  son  to  annoy  na,  it's  really  deli^tftil ! 

Don't  ndnd  Hrs.  Wilkins,  she  says  that  it  spita! 
Some  people  take  pleasure  in  throwing  cold  water 

On  parttes  of  pleasnre.  and  talking  of  damp ; 
She's  Just  the  ill-natared  old  woman  I  thoofl^t  her, 

We'U  laogh  at  her  presently  when  we  encamp. 


IT. 

Hydookqr,  In  stooping  to  gather  a  thistle, 

was  rery  near  pitching  me  over  his  head ; 
Dear  me  I  I  do  think  it's  beginning  to  drlssle. 

Oh,  let  ns  take  shelter  In  yonder  old  shed  I 
How  foolish  to  put  on  my  pink  satin  bonnetl 

I  enry  Miss  Martin,  she's  snug  In  the  straw ; 
Mylilac  pelisse,  tool  the  water  drips  on  it. 

The  lorelicet  UIm  that  erer  I  saw ! 


For  mj  part^  I  own  I  Uke  this  sort  of  morning, 

With  son  perpendieiilar  what  oonld  we  doT 
So^ieassnt  to  imd  the  dust  laid  when  retnniing ; 

'twill  dear  up  at  twelre,  or  at  latest  at  two. 
And  now  we're  at  Bogglemy,  dear,  how  unlucky  f 

Tm  sure  I  heard  something  Uke  thnnder  just  then ' 
Hie  place  Is  so  gloomy— the  path  Is  so  mucky  - 

I  scarce  can  beUere  Fm  at  Bogglemy  Olen ! 
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TI. 

W«  caanot  dl&e  nnder  tbe  txttt   it  would  chill  ns; 

Well  ti7  to  tAke  aheltor  in  fonder  retreat : 
Oh,  dear  i  iVa  a  dirty  old  cowhonae,  twill  kill  oi: 

If  all  mnat  crowd  hito  it,  think  of  the  heat  i 
A  aonp-plate  inrerted  Mlaa  MilUngton  naea 

To  keep  her  thin  allppers  above  the  wet  dayl 
Oh  I  aee  throng  the  roof  how  the  rain-wat«r  oozes— 

The  dinner  will  all  taste  oidr^^$  to-day! 

TIL 

A  plo-nic^  •  pic«iiicl  80  wretched  together! 

All  diakgle-tail  women,  and  croea-Iooking  men  I 
The  middle  of  Jnne,  yet  this  terrible  weather 

Haa  made  a  montas  of  poor  Bogg^emy  Olen  I 
It  raina  Joat  like  buckets  of  water;  at  present, 

There  is  not  the  sUMiteet  appearance  of  change : 
*Twas  yery  absurd  to  leave  wato'loo  Cresosnt— 

Few  people  can  realise  sll  they  arraBge. 

From  the  year  188S  to  1836,  Bayly  resided  in  Paris,  aod 
retoming  to  England  in  the  latter  ^ear,  he  once  more  appfied 
himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  vanous  songs ;  bat  in  the  jfear 
1887  he  was  attacked  by  brain  fever,  whilst  preparing  a  novel 
entitled,  Kifukeu  in  Women^  for  Bentley.  From  this  flbess  he 
recovered,  bat  was  never  coi^pletely  restored  to  health.  Hts 
weakness  increased,  and  having  removed  to  Boulogne,  be 
found  his  constitution  shattered,  and  a  confirmed  janndfoe 
having  seized  him,  his  last  days  were  passed  in  all  the  honon 
of  that  disease.  He  still  found  the  old  spirit  of  poetrjr  ^' 
ing  to  him,  and  occasionally  composed  short  poetical  pieces— 
many  of  them  are  devotional,  and,  amongst  tne  latest  wiitten 
are  the  following  beautiful  lines  :*- 


.    IS  THERE  AN  UNBEUEVERr 


I. 


Is  there  an  unbelierer  i 

One  man  who  walks  the  esrth. 
And  madly  doubts  that  ProTidence 

Watch'd  o'er  him  at  his  birth  J 
He  roba  mankind  fSor  erer 

Of  hope  beyond  the  tomb ; 
What  gires  he  as  a  recompense  ?— 

The  bmte'a  nnhaUowed  doom  I 

XL 

In  manhood's  loftiest  hour, 
In  health,  and  strength,  and  pride, 

Oh  I  lead  his  steps  through  aUers  green. 
Where  rills  'mid  cowslips  glide. 


Climb  natoie's  granite  tower. 
Where  man  hath  rarely  trod; 

And  win  he  then.  In  such  a  loeae, 
Deny  there  is  a  Ood  r 


Tes^~4he  proud  heart  wffl  «v« 

Prompt  the  ftAsa  tongne^a  ni^\ 
An  Omnlpotait  proridenoe 

Stffl  madly  hell  deny. 
But  aee  the  o&belicTer 

Sinking  in  death's  decay ; 
And  hear  the  cry  of  penltenoel 

Br  nerer  learnt  to  ptay  1 


Bayly  returned  to  England,  he  was  advised  to  tiy  tbc  «f 
and  waters  of  Cheltenham,  but  all  aid  from  these  «>uico «» 
unavailing.  The  jaundice  turned  to  dropsy,  and  he  died  » 
Cheltenham,  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  1889.  »« 
was  buried  in  the  new  cemetery  of  the  town,  and  in  St  JtfMs' 
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church  a  tablet  was  erected  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing tribute,  from  the  pen  of  poor  Theodore  Hook  : — 

He  was  a  kind  parent. 
An  affectionate  husband, 
A  popular  Author, 
and 
.  An  accomplished  gentleman. 
To  commemorate  all  his  good  qualities. 
Which  she  duly  appreciated. 
This  tablet  has  been  erected 
By  his  disconsolate  mother. 

Few  English  lyrists  have  enjoyed  a  wider  or  more  lasting 
npatation  than  Bayly.  His  sonffs  are,  perhaps,  more  gene- 
rally song  than  Moore's;  not  uiat  they  are  more  poetical, 
but,  chien^,  because  the  exooisite  melodies  to  which  so  many  of 
them  have  been  composea,  by  Joseph  Philip  Knight,  are 
written  for  ordinary  singing  voices,  whilst  most  of  Moore's 
songs  are  adapted  to  beantifol  music,  never,  as  we  believe,  meant 
for  vocalization,  and  which  generally  ascends  to  too  high  a  key, 
or  falls  to  one  below  the  compass  of  that  voice  which  can 
reach  the  higher  notes.  For  this  reason  Bayly's  songs  are 
snug  bv  the  young ;  to  those  in  middle  age  they  are  imbued 
with  all  that  charm  which  Lamartine  calls—- 

*'  Le  parfum  des  souvenirs,  l*odeur  du  pass^"— 

recalling  the  dreams  of  other  days,  when  the  pianb  was  a 
trysting  place,  and  love  was  made,  in  that  wickedest  of  all 
dangerous  ways — another  man's  words,  and  when  perhaps,  the 
now  grave  man  of  forty  lingered  to  watch 

''-—the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes ;" 

or  if  some  sweet  blonde  wei^e  the  idol,  felt  with  Moore— 

''  Her  floating  eyes,  oh  I  they  resemble 

Blue  water-lilies  when  the  breeze 
Is  making  the  waters  round  them  tremble." 

From  these,  and  other,  causes,  Bayly  has  continued  a  popular 
and  fiishionable  poet,  and  the  only  song  writer,  now  living, 
whose  name  can  be  considered  kmdred,  is  Charles  Swain — 
Barry  Cornwall,  and  Charles  Mackay,  are  poets  of  another 
order  of  genius. 

And  now  our  paper  is  concluded :  we  may  have  suraested  to 
the  reader  some  renections,  upon  the  Poets  of  Fashion,  not 
altogether  profitless.  We  have  ^veu  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams  as  the  Poet  of  Fashion  in  his  age,  and  have  omitted 
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Lord  Chesterfield  and  Sir  Charles  Bunboiy,  because  Williami 
was  the  most  remarkable.  Our  object  has  been  to  revive  a  fev 
forgotten  memories  of  those  who  laughed  away  the  joyous 
hours  of  a  sunny  life,  and  if  a  moral  can  be  drawn  from  oar 
efforts,  we  would  wish  it  to  be,  that  genius  in  high  places  is 
not  all  given  to  frivolity,  or,  if  so  squandered,  renders  its 
possessor  unhappy.  We  would  likewise  show  that  a  life  of 
rational  ease  is  not  incompatible  with  considerable  litenry 
efforts.  Thus  Lewis,  though  dying  in  his  forl^-third  yetf, 
had  produced  twenty-two  very  succ^sful  publications,  some  of 
them  being  novels  which  would  now,  had  not  Scott,  by  his 
wizard  ^nins,  changed  the  public  taste,  hold  the  highest  place 
in  our  hterature.  The  age  of  Poets  of  Fashion  passed  awa; 
with  that  of  the  Annuals,  and  the  last  effort  of  revivification  was 
made  by  the  Honorable  Gfeor^  Sydney  Smythe,  inhis  iKi^0fK 
Fancies.  The  world  of  fashion  is,  we  are  quite  satisfied,  not 
at  all  calculated  iiojbster  the  poetic  temperament,  and  we  have 
heard  many  men,  cniefly  in  literary  circles,  but  too  ready  to 
apply  to  fashion  the  lines  on  America,  addressed  by  Moore  to 
William  Spencer — 

*'  Is  this  the  region  then,  is  this  the  clime 
For  soaringr  fancies  ?  for  those  dreams  sublime. 
Which  all  the  miracles  of  Ught  reveal 
To  heads  that  meditate  and  hearts  that  feel.*' 

We  believe  the  drawing-room  is  as  likely  to  produce  a  poet 
as  the  coffee-house,  and  William  Spencer,  writing  gaj  and 

E)etic  thoughts,  was,  in  our  mind,  as  worthy  of  praise  as 
benezer  luliott,  the  lyrist  of  the  factory.  Manv  ca6a 
will  applaud  the  latter,  not  because  his  mind  was  brighter,  but 
because  the  former  was  a  man  of  fashion,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  a  fool,  yet  there  is  as  much  heart,  as  much  mind,  in 
Spencer's  Jr^e,  Childreny  and  Friends,  or  in  his  BeU  OdkH, 
as  in  an^  of  Elliott's  Com  Law  Rhjfmes.  The  reader  may  not 
agree  with  our  views  upon  this  subject ;  at  all  events  we  have 
shewn  him  that  a  Poet  of  Fashion  can  compose  som^hing 
better  than  ''  nonsense  verses,''  and  superior  to  Swifl's  die, 
hy  a  Person  of  QMali^v.  Men  who  can  write  such  venes  aswe 
have  inserted  are  good  company  for  their  circle,  bringing  bpgfat 
thouffhts  and  kindly  feelings  to  those  who  read  them,  teach- 
ing that  bHI  the  world  abroad  is  not  barren,  and  saving  them 
from  the  dreary  fate  of  those  who  are — 

"  Without  one  breath  of  soul  divinely  strong, 
One  ray  of  mind  to  thaw  them  into  song." 
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1.  TAemiitoeles, the  lover  ofhtM  eoufUrg.    A  Ura^etfy,  as  Hie 

acted  at  tie  Tkeaire  Boyal,  in  JAncohile  Inn  Fields. 
12mo.    Dublin :  S.  Powell.     1729. 

2.  A  Proposal /or  tie  general  encouragement  of  learning  in 

Dublin  (hllege :  dedicated  to  lis  grace,  tic  lord  pri- 
mate ;  and  iumbly  offered  to  tie  consideration  of  all  tiat 
wisi  well  to  Ireland.   4to.   Dublin :  Q.  Grienon.   17S1. 

3.  Memoirs  of  tie  twentieti  century^  being  original  letters  of 

state  under  George  tie  sixti.  Vol.  I.,  8vo.  London : 
Osbom,  Longman^  &c.     1783. 

4.  Refleetions   and  Besoluti^  proper  for  tic  gentlemen  of 

Ireland^  as  to  tieir  conduct  for  tie  service  ^tieir  country^ 
as  landlords f  as  masters  ^families,  as  Protestants,  as 
descended  from  Britisi  ancestors,  as  country  gentlemen 
andfarmers,  as  justices  of  tie  peace,  as  merciants,  as 
members  of  Parliament.  8vo.  Dublin  :  B.  BeiUy. 
1788 

5.  A  Letter  to  tie  Dublin  Society,  on  tie  improving  of  tieir 

fund ;  and  tie  manufactures,  tillage,  \c.,  f»  Ireland. 
8vo.    Dublin :  B.  Beilly.     1789. 

6.  BouUei's  Monument.    A  panegyrical  poem,  sacred  to,  tie 

memory  of  tiat  great  and  excellent  prelate  and  patriot, 
tie  most  reverend  Dr.  Hugi  Boulter ;  late .  lord  arci- 
bisicp  of  Ardmagi,  and  primate  of  all  Ireland.  8vo. 
London :  S.  Bichardson.     1745. 

Thb  Lrish  chroniclers  relate^  that  early  in  the  fourth  century 
three  heroic  native  princes^  styled  the  three  GoUas,  conquered  a 
large  portion  of  Ulster,  comprising  the  present  counties  oi  Louth, 
Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  and  this  territory  was  said  to  have 
acquired  the  name  of  Oirghialla,  or  Oriel,  from  its  conquerors 
having  stipulated  with  the  monarch  of  Erin,  that  any  of  their 
descendants  who  might  be  demanded  as  hostages,  should  not 
be  fettered  in  the  ordina]7  manner,  but  with  golden  gyves, 
styled  in  (Gaelic,  Oirgiialla.  In  the  fifth  century  two  power- 
ful chieftains  of  Oriel  determined  to  migrate  from  their  then 
overcrowded  territory  to  a  less  densely  peopled  region. 
**  Numerous,''  said  they,  '*  *  are  our  heroes  and  great  is  oar 
population,  our  tribe  having  multiplied,  and  we  cannot  all 
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find  room  in  any  one  province,  without  quarrelling  amone 
ourselves,  for  nobles  cannot  well  bear  to  be  confined  /  and 
they  also  said:  'Let  us  see  which  province  of  Banba*  is 
thiilnest  in  population,  and  in  whicn  the  most  fir  Boigs 
remain;  and  let  us  narrow  it  on  them.     The  province  of 
Connacht  is  in  the  possession  of  these  Attacots^  exoOTtioff 
that  thej  pay  tribute  to  our  relative,  and  let  us  attack  it 
Those  who  held  this  conversation  were,  Maini  the  greati  from 
whom  the  hosts  of  Hy  Many  are  named,  and  Eo<mudh  Ter- 
daghiall,  his  father,  who  had  the  hostages  of  Ulster  and  Oiid 
together/'    They  then,  adds  the  chronicle,  proceeded  in  wdl 
arranged  battalions,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  from  Qogfaer 
to  Loch  Bi,  plundered  the  country  in  their  progress,  and 
demanded  tribute  from  its  lord,^amed  Gan^  who  assembled 
his  forces  and  would  have  given  them  battle,  had  not  St 
Orellan  interposed  and  made  peace  between  them,  becoming 
himself  the  guarantee  for  its  ooservance.    Hie  noblest  of  the 
hostages,  Jmhalghaidh^  or  Auley,  son  of  Maini,  was  delivered 
into  Uie  hands  of  Cian's  brehon,  whose  wife  became  enamoured 
of  the  prisoner,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  lawgiver,  who 
procured  the  slaughter  of  the  hostages  by  night;  and  Ctan  and 
his  tribe  treacherously  planned  to  surprize  the  strangers  at  a 
meeting  to  which  they  had  invited  them  on  the  following 
day.    This  design  was  made  known  to  the  saint,  who  was 
the  guarantee  between  them,  and  the  legend  of  the  conquerors 
states  that,  <'  when  St.  (Jt^llan  had,  from  the  door  of  his 
church,  perceived  these  arms,  and  these  great  hostai,  he  raised 
his  two  hands  to  Ood,  beine  apprehensive  that  his  guarantee 
would  be  violated,  and  he  obtained  his  request  from  God,  for 
the  great  plain  was  softened  and  made  a  quagmire  under  the 
feet  of  Gian  and  his  people,  so  that  they  were  swallowed  into 
the  earth :  and  the  place  received  the  name  of  Magh  Liachi 
that  is,  '  the  plain  of  sorrow,'  from  the  sorrow  of  the  heroes, 
who  were  thus  cut  off  by  the  holy  cleric.    Then  Maine  and 
his  people  came  to  where  St.  Grellan  was,  and  bowed  down 
their  heads  to  him,  and  he  told  them  how  treachery  had  been 
designed  for  them,  and  how  (rod  and  himself  had  saved  them 

*  This  was  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland.  The  Fir-Bolgs  vcR 
•aid  to  have  preceded  the  Tuatha  de  Danans  in  colonising  the  isbad; 
and  the  '*  Attacota'*  were  a  aervile  class  under  the  Milesians.  See  the 
*'  Celtic  Records  of  Ireland,"  Ibish  Qitarteblt  Rbtibw,  VoL  I* 

428. 
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from  those  treacherous  people.    St.  Grellan  then  said  to  them, 

'  take  possession  of  this  territory,  abonunate  treachery,  and 

joa   snail  have  my  blessing;   observe  brotherly  love,  and 

ordain  my  tribute  and  my  own  land  for  me  from  this  day  ont 

for  ever.'    '  Pass  thy  own  award/  said  Mavni, '  in  whatever  is 

pleating  to  thee.'    '  I  will/ said  St.  Grellan." 

The  saint  then  stipulated  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid 

to  him  and  his  successors,  saying  in  conclusion  :— 

**  My  blessiDg  on  the  agile  race,  the  clan  of  MaM  of  chess-boards. 
That  race  shall  not  be  subduedt  so  as  they  carry  my  crozier. 
Liet  the  battle  standard  of  the  clan  be  mv  crosier^  of  true  valuey 
And  battles  will  not  overwhelm  them,  their  successes  shall  be  very 
great." 

Maine  the  great  reigned  for  fifty,  years  in  the  territory 
named  from  him  Hy  Many,. or  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Maine, 
which  originally  extended  from  Clontuskert  (Cluain  Tuaa- 
cairij,  near  Lanesborough,  in  the  county  of  Eoscommon, 
southwards,  to  the  boundary  of  Thomond,  or  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  from  Athlone,  westwards,  to  Seefin  and  Athenry, 
in  the  present  county  of  (Jalway.  This  chieftain  was  the  neat 
progenitor  of  the  families  of  O^KeUv,  (yMullally,  Mac 
£6chadha  or  Keogh,  O^Naghten  ;t  and  from  Anmchadh,  son 
of  Eoghan  Buac,  fourteenth  in  descent  from  Maini,  sprung 
the  race  of  (^Madden,  or  C/Madudhain,  who  were  chiefs  of 
Sil  Anmchadha,  a  territory  nearly  coextensive  with  the  barony 
of  Longford,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  the  parish  of  Lus- 
magh,  in  the  King's  county.  Seven  chieftains  of  the  Sil 
Anmchadha  were,  at  various  periods,  jprinces  of  all  Hy  Many, 
and  of  these  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  Eoghan,  or  Owen 
(yMadden,  head  of  the  dan  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
aided  the  Anglo  Normans  in  their  contest  against  the  Irishry  of 
Connacht  and  Edward  le  Brus,  in  return  for  which  the  earl 
of  Ulster,  and  his  son  William  De  Burgo,  agreed  that  the  third 
of  his  province  should  be  under  the  controm  of  Owen  and  his 

*  This  crozier,  which  was  borne  as  the  Cathach,  or  battle  standard  of 
the  tribes  of  Hy  Many,  was,  according  to  Dr.  0*DonoTan,  preserved 
for  ages  in  the  family  of  O'Cronghaile,  or  Cronelly,  who  were  the  ancient 
eomharbaif  or  successors  of  St  Grellan.  So  late  as  the  year  16d6,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  a  poor  man,  named  John  Cronelly,  the  senior  re- 
presentatiye  of  the  comMorbat  of  the  saint,  whoUyed  near  Ahascra,  in 
the  east  of  the  county  of  Galway ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

t  For  notices  of  the  most  eminent  persons  sprung  from  these  clans, 
see  the  **  Historic  Literature  of  Ireland,"  Irish  Quabtkblt  Bkvisw, 
Vol.  I. 
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sons ;  that  no  strange  steward  should  preside  over  him  and  bis 
Gaels,  and  that  his  stewards  should  be  over  the  English  of  the 
entire  territory  of  Hy  Many,  both  towns  and  castles.  The 
bard,  moreover,  tells  ns  that : — 

**  What  procured  for  Eoghan  these  privileges  mt  this  jmictiire  in 
preference  to  all  the  Gaels  of  Erin,  was  the  goodness  of  his  truth 
which  was  incorruptible ;  for  he  would  not  br«ak  his  pledged  word, 
for  obtaining  in  recompence  a  lordship  equal  to  his  own  territorj,— 
and  for  the  splendour  of  his  hospitality  to  the  ^eat  and  the  himmtei 
for  there  is  not  a  house  which  the  strange  chieftains  wish  more  to 
freauent  than  the  house  of  Eoghan,  except  their  own  mansiom*  from 
their  knowledge  alike  of  his  truth  ana  hospitality,  and  from  the 
splendour  of  his  mansion  to  reeeire  them ;  for  this  fair  prince  erected 
for  a  habitation,  at  Magh  Bealaigh,  a  strong  castle  of  stone  and  fine 
timber,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been  erected  bj  aaj  sub^hirf  in 
Erin,  He  also  repaired  the  churches  of  the  country  in  general 
And  he  taught  truth  to  its  chieftains  and  kept  his  people  from  trea- 
chery and  fratricide,  and  has  checked  their  evil  customs  and  <£aaen- 
sions,  and  taught  charity  and  humanity  in  his  goodly  districts.  He 
also  wrested  from  his  neighbours  a  portion  of  each  prorinee^ 
namely,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Meath,  which  is  under  his  stewards, 
and  the  northern  portion  of  Ormond,  which  is  under  his  high  con- 
troul.  And  this  chieftain  possesses  more  wonderful  characteristicft 
than  any  of  the  men  of  this  island,  for  his  peoj^e  are  so  much  b 
dread  of  him  that  he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  hostages,  or 
have  recourse  to  fetters ;  and  another  thing  undoubtedly  wonderftd 
in  this  Eoghan  is,  that  he  does  not  refuse  any  one  gold  or  hones, 
food  or  kine,  and  he  is  the  wealthiest  of  the  race  of  Oaedhal  for 
bestowing  them." 

Previous  to  the  sixteenth  centary  a  branch  of  tite 
CyMaddens  emigrated  to  England,  where,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Yin.,  we  find  Hugh  Madden  seated  at  Bloxham 
Beauchamp,  Oxfordshire,  who,  according  to  sir  Frederic 
Madden,  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, was  an  "  offset  of  the  old  Irish  stock/*  His 
great  grandson,  Thomas  Madden,  having  been  appointed 
comptroller  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  lieutenant  d 
Ireland,  settled  at  Baggot-rath,  near  Dublin,  and  died  in 
1640,  leaving  as  heir,  his  son  John  Madden,  of  Madden- 
ton,  county  Kildare,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  his  majestj^s 
court  of  Castle  chamber,  and  general  solicitor  for  parliamentuj 
sequestrations,  1644-9,  who,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Charles  Waterhouse,  of  Manor 
Waterhouse,  county  Fermanagh,  had  seven  children,  all  of 
whom  died  young,  or  without  issue,  except  John,  who  became 
head  of  the  family,  and  Anne,  who  married  Josias,  fourth  lord 
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CasUestoart,  of  the  county  of  Tyrone.  John  Madden,  on  his 
death,  in  1661,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  namesake,  who 
became  a  doctor  of  medicine,  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Irish  college  of  Physicians,  and  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1680,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  Molyneux,  and 
sister  to  our  famous  William  Molyneux ;  and  by  ner  he  had 
the  following  children :  Samuel  Molyneux  Madden ;  John 
Madden,^  D.D.,  dean  of  Kilmore,  and  vicar  of  St.  Anne's, 
Dublin ;  Thomas  Madden,  M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
universiiy  of  Dublin ;  Edward  Madden,  deputy  clerk  of  the 
Hanaper  office ;  Margaret,  married  to  Bobert  Best,  of  Cnoc- 
beg,  in  the  Queen's  county ;  and  Adam  Madden,  who  died 
with  his  mother  in  child-birth,  in  1695.  By  his  second  wife, 
I^rances,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Bolton,  of  Brazeel,  county 
Dublin,  he  left  two  sons,  Nicholas  and  Bolton  Madden,  the 
former  of  whom  was  left  heir  to  his  father,  in  the  lands  of 
Tiscoffe^  and  Lacken,  in  the  county  of  Boscommon,  and 
houses  in  Gkdway,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  his  father  by 
his  cousin,  Edward  Madden.  Dr.  John  Madden,  who  died  in 
1703,  appears  to  have  had  a  taste  for  literary  and  antiquarian 
pursuits,  as  he  made  a  collection  of  manuscripts  connected 
with  English  and  Irish  history,  which  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  John  Steame,  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  presented 

*  The  editor  of  one  of  the  publications  of  the  "Irish  ArchsBological 
Society**  erroneously  states  that  John  Madden  died  young,  and 
totaUy  omits  the  names  of  the  Doctor's  other  chUdren  by  his  first  wife. 
The  statement  of  Madden  haying  been  oi  I^ench  extraction  appears  to 
hare  been  imposed  upon  Grosley,  author  of  a  "  Tour  to  London,"  177% 
▼ho,  in  speaking  of  a  city  in  the  centre  of  France,  "  wliich,  at  the  be- 
ginning gST  the  fifteenth  century,  serred  as  a  theatre  to  the  grandest 
scene  that  England  erer  acted  in  that  kingdom,"  says : — "  This  city, 
in  return,  has  giren  the  British  dominions  an  illustrious  personage,  to 
▼horn  they  are  indebted  for  the  first  prizes  which  hare  been  there  dis- 
tributed fbr  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  arts.  His  name  was 
Hadain :  being  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland  by  events  of  which  I 
neTer  could  hear  any  satisfactory  account,  he  settled  in  Dublin  by  the 
luune  of  liadden,  there  made  a  fortune,  dedicated  a  part  of  his  estate, 
which  amounted  to  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  the  prices 
which  I  haye  spoken  of,  and  left  a  rich  succession  t  part  of  this  succession 
went  oyer  to  £^«nce,  to  the  Biadains  his  relations,  who  commenced  a 
law  suit  for  the  recoyery  of  it,  and  caused  ecclesiastical  censures  to  be 
published  against  a  merchant  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  act  for  them,  and  whom  they  accused  of  haying  appropriated  to  him- 
self a  share  of  their  inheritance/'  These  assertions,  which  haye  been 
copied  into  yarious  biographical  compilations,  are  totaUy  false,  but  their 
author  was  more  excusable  than  Whitohiw  and  Walsh,  in  whose  ex- 
ceedingly  inaccurate  compilation,  miscalled  a  **  History  of  Dublin,'*  will 
be  found  a  mass  of  errors  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  Dr.  8.  Madden. 
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them  to  the  university  of  Dublin,  in  whose  libiaiy  they  are 
still  preserved. 

Sflinuel  Molyneux  Madden,  so  named  firom  his  maternal 
grandfather  Samuel  Molyneux,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  1686,  and  entered  the  university  of  that  city  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1700 ;  of  his  early  history  few  partica- 
lars  have  been  preserved,  except  that  he  ?ras  ordained  a  clergf- 
man  of  the  Established  church,  obtained  the  living  of  Oalloon,* 
county  Fermanagh,  and  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr.  Magill, 
of  Kirkstown,  county  Armagh,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  five  daughters. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  170S,  Samuel  Madden  aao- 
ceeded  to  the  family  estates,  and  resided  at  the  seat  of 
Manor  Waterhonse,  three  miles  firom  Newtown  Butler. 
About  1727,  while  he  was  in  Dublin,  dressed  in  scarlet 
as  a  captain  of  militia,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  hving 
of  Drummully,  adjacent  to  the  villa^  of  Newtown  Bat- 
ler,  the  right  of  presentation  to  which  was  vested  in  the 
Maddens  and  in  another  family,  who  were,  at  that  period, 
entitled  to  the  nomination ;  but  on  the  former  agreeing  to 
forego  their  rights  in  future,  if  allowed  to  present  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  other  claimants  gave  way,  ana  the  Bev.  Samud 
Madden  was  installed  in  the  benefice.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Brook,  of  Cole-Brook,  Madden,  in  1729,  appointed 
as  curate,  Philip  Skelton^  a  younff  man  who  having  just  left 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  oroained  for  this  cure  by  the 
bishop  of  Clogher.  Being  himself  continually  occupied  in 
study,  and  in  performing  acts  of  benevolence,  the  Bector 
left  the  entire  management  of  his  income  to  his  wife,  who, 
priding  herself  on  being  the  grand-daughter  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  tower  of  London,  during  the  wars  of  Charles  L,  roled 
with  absolute  sway  over  the  denizens  of  Manor  Waterhonse. 

''Here  Skelton  lired  as  private  tutor  in  his  Rector's  fiuailj, 
having  three  or  four  boys  to  instruct  in  English,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  His  situation  here  was  not 
▼erjr  pleasant,  for  he  had  great  trouble  with  hb  pupils,  and  ei- 
peciaflj  with  the  mother's  favourite,  who  assumed  great  airs^  and  was 
very  refractory.  But  Skelton  would  not  be  guid^  entirely  by  the 
mother's  caprice ;  he  insisted  on  having  the  management  of  the  bo^ 
to  himself,  and  she  on  the  contrary  was  very  unwilling  to  grant  it 

*  This  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Gabhal  IMn^  liteiaU/,  the 
sluggish  branch,  an  appellation  andentlj  appUed  to  an  arm  of  the  £nM. 
Among  the  wonders  of  Erin  enumerated  in  ttie  book  of  Gleaan  da  Lochs 
was  the  Well  of  Gabhal  Liuin  in  OirghiaUa,  wluch  was  said  to 
the  property  of  turning  the  hair  gray. 
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He  thus  had  frequent  bickerings  with  her>  as  ladies  in  such  cases 
often  interfere  from  a  mistaken  affection  for  their  children.    Being 
confined  with  his  pupils  the  whole  day  until  eyeninff,  he  then  went 
out  among  his  neighoours,  when  he  used  to  saj, '  Thank  Ood  it  is 
eyening,  I  have  got  loose  from  jail.*    While  he  was  thus  busily  en* 
ga^d  with  his  tuition^  he  was  obliged  every  week  to  write  a  sermon, 
which  he  was  forced  to  compose  in  the   school-room  among  his 
pupib,  who  were  constantly  plaguing  him  with  their  exercises, 
lessonsy  or  quarrels  with  each  other.    His  situation  here,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  not  very  favourable  for  study.    To  complete  all.  he 
durst   not,   in  making  his   sermons,   borrow   a  word   from  any 
book  but  the  Bible.    For  his  pupils,  he  said,  watched  him  witn 
hawk's  eyes,  so  that  if  he  had  any  other  book  but  the  Bible  before 
him  they  would  immediately  have  given  it  out  through  the  whole 
parish,  that  he  copied  and  preached  other  men's  sermons ;  which 
would  surely  have  prejudiced  against  him  the  common  country  peo- 
ple, who  would  ratner  hear  any  nonsense  of  our  own,  than  the  oest 
sermons  of  the  most  famous  writers. — ^Mr.  Skelton  was  obliged  then 
to  draw  all  his  sermons  out  of  his  own  head,  which  was  too  much 
disturbed  by  his  pupils  to  be  in  a  state  fit  for  composition.    It  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  that  these  sermons  were  very  perfect  in  their 
kind ;  indeed  he  often  declared,  that  in  a  year  or  two  arter  they  seemed 
so  very  nauseous  to  him,  that  it  was  as  good  as  a  vomit  for  him  io 
read  them.    It  is  fortunate  for  a  writer  to  see  the  defects  of  his  own 
ofispring,  to  which  so  many  authors  are  blind.    At  this  time  he  began 
to  perform  some  of  those  wonderful  acts  of  charity,  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable  during  the  rest  of  his  life.     The  salary  derived 
both  from  the  cure  and  tuition,  considering  the  trouble  he  had,  was 
very  small.    Tet  he  gave  at  least  the  half  of  it  awav,  hardly  allowinsr 
himself  clothes  to  put  on.    The  following  instance  of  his  charity  is  weU 
worthy  of  notice.     Beturning  from  church  one  Sunday,  he  came  to 
a  place  where  a  cabin  with  three  children  in  it,  had  been  just  con- 
sumed by  fire.    Two  of  the  children  were  burned  to  death ;  the 
third  showed  some  signs  of  life,  but  was  horribly  scorched.     Seeing 
the  poor  people  in  want  of  linen,  and,  touched  with  compassion,  he 
stripped  off  nis  clothes,  and  tearing  his  shirt  piece  by  piece  gave  it 
to  Uiem,  as  he  found  it  necessary,  till  he  scarcely  left  a  rag  on  his 
back.    Dr.  Madden  was,  if  possible,  as  charitable  as  he ;  his  wife 
who  knew  his  disposition,  and  was  of  a  contrary  disposition  herself, 
took  care  to  keep  his  pocket  empty  of  money,  for  she  ruled  him  with 
absolute  sway.    A  poor  woman  came  up  to  him  one  day  asking  for 
charity;   he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocxet,  and  found  he   had   no 
money.    At  a  loss  how  to  relieve  her,  be  gave  her  a  pair  of  new 
gloves  which  he  happened  to  have,  desiring  her  to  go  and  pledge 
them  for  bread." 

Madden  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author,  in 
1729,  in  which  year  he  published  his  tragedy  of  ''Themisto- 
cles,"  of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : — 

''Having  always  maintained  (though  seldom  with  success)  that 
the  stage  might,  under  proper  regulations,  be  made  subservient  to 
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the  propagating  the  noblest  sentiments^  and  the  greatest  Tirtoe 
among  our  people;  and  havingf  many  years  since,  observed  some- 
thing  very  g^eat  and  exalted  in  the  character  of  ThemlstocleSy  and 
his  rival  Anstides,  I  took  a  resolution  of  bringing  them  together  in 
the  manner  I  have  done*  merelv  for  my  own  amusement  in  the 
country^  and  to  justify  what  I  had  so  often  asserted.  It  was  finished 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  is  proper  to  mention,  and  lay  by  me 
longer,  and  more  entirely  neglected  and  forgotten  than  is  usual*  I 
believe,  in  such  writings  ;  till  happening  to  shew  it  to  a  friend,  who 
thought  it  better  than  it  deservea,  he  tempted  me  to  let  it  come  oat 
by  the  offer  of  a  noble  study  of  books,  out  of  the  profits  of  it,  and  to 
satisfy  my  disinclination  to  appear  in  such  an  afmir,  by  transactinff 
every  thing  under  his  cover.  This  was  accordin|[ly  agreed  to,  and 
the  copy  lodged  with  Mr.  Rich,  when  the  death  of  mj  friend,  made 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  either  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it  entirely, 
or  so  far  to  appear  in  it,  as  not  to  let  it  be  ruined  by  my  own  neglect, 
or  others*  mismanagement,  since  there  was  no  avoiding  its  coming 
into  the  world.*' 

This  play  was  prodaced  with  considerable  saccess  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  original  caste  being  as 
follows : — 

**  Xorzea,  emperor  of  Fersiat  in  lore  with  Neelptolema,  Mr.  WaUcv. 

Artaban,  a  Persian  prince  and  general,  Mr.  Chapmaa. 

Xardoniaa.  a  Persian  prlnee  and  general,  Ifr.  lOhm. 

Themistociea,  a  haniahed  Atttenlan  noUemin,  general  to  Xerzea,  Mr.  Quia. 

AriaUdea,  general  to  the  Athenlaai,  Mr.  Bjan. 

Demaratna,  an  Athenian  exile,  and  ftlend  to  Themistodea,  Mr.  Ogdan. 

Artemisia,  the  warlike  queen  of  Carta,  Mrs.  Berrynaa. 

Mesiptolema,  daoghter  to  Themlstodea,  Mra  BnchaDUU 
Captive  Oreeka,  Peraiaa  (rfBoers,  gnards,  soldiers,  and  priests.** 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  camp  of  Xerxes  at  Magnesia,  in  Asiai 
immediately  after  the  retom  of  the  Persians,  under  their  genersl, 
Themistocles,  from  achieving  a  victory  over  the  Greeks  in 
Egypt.  Mardonius  and  Ariaban,  discontented  with  the  power 
of  Themistodes,  conspire,  in  conjunction  with  the  jealous 
Artemisia,  to  divert  Xerxes  from  his  intended  espousal  of 
Nesiptolema,  and  on  the  failure  of  their  design,  revolt 
from  their  allegiance  to  Persia.  Themistocles  is  aboat 
to  march  with  the  Persian  troops  against  Greece,  when 
Aristides,  disguised  as  a  captive,  appears,  endeavours  to 
dissuade  him  from  the  expedition  and  exhibits  a  public  decree 
firom  Athens,  revoking  the  sentence  of  banishment  passed 
against  him.  Themistocles  subsequently  seconds  the  apph'ca- 
tion  of  Aristides  to  Xerxes  for  peace  with  Athens ;  but  tbe 
king,  suspicious  of  his  fidelity,  orders  him  into  custody,  from 
which  he  is  released  by  the  intercession  of  Nesiptolema,  who 
had  become  queen  of  Persia.     Disgusted,  however,  by  tbe 
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E{>parent  love  of  Tbetnistodes  for  Greece,  Xerxes  orders  him 
and  Nesiptolema  into  exile,  and  receives  Artemisia  again  into 
favor;  but  the  troops,  incensed  at  the  banishment  of  their  vic- 
torions  general,  become  mutinous  and  seek  for  vengeance  on  his 
enemies^  and  the  play  conclades  as  follows : 

ACT  v.,  SCENE  U    ThemlatodM'  tent 

Eater  llMmlitoclaii  AzlitldM,  Damantas,  with  oflleen,  soldlen,  and  attendants. 

Tike.  Urge  me  no  more  I  yoor  ill-directed  seal, 
While  It  bath  aim'd  ihia  shaft  agidnit  my  foee, 
Hftth  hart  onrael^  and  with  a  mortal  wound, 
Fleroed  inr  best  cf  life,  my  feme,  and  hononr. 

Jri$i.  we>e  done  what  men  should  do,  who  dan  prefer 
Their  friends,  end  oonntry's  safety  to  their  own. 
^th  most  snooessftil  management  we  Ve  gain'd 
The  half  of  all  these  hosts  to  own  yonr  quarrel. 
And  sate  oar  feUest  Tengeanoe  on  the  foes 
Of  Athena,  and  Themlstodes. 

Dm.  we  baTB  broaght  o'er  the  bravest,  boldest  veterans. 
To  rise  for  yonr  dellTerance— In  thdr  files 
Th*  enrag'd  brigades  do  stand,  and  with  impatience 
Call  for  lliemistodes— Haste!  lead  them  on  I 
And  ftnione  is  roar  own,  to  canre  at  pleasore. 
Both  to  yonr  friends,  and  foes. 

71b<.  I  think  not  of  them— my  firm  thoa^^ts  are  flx*d 
On  hii^ier  views— Alas!  my  hopes  have  soar'd 
Above  this  nnder  world,  and  all  its  caree 
X*en  ratal,  or  saooess,  are  grown  to  me 
Alike  Indllferent-^iow  not  worth  a  wish, 
Bat  never  worUi  sedition,  or  rebellion. 

jtrut.  Is  it  rebellton,  to  oppose  the  malice, 
Of  Athena*  most  Inveterate  foes,  and  yonrs? 

The.  Tea,  when  they're  arm'd  by  JLerxes— Oh,  my  hand 
Is  dialn'd  onto  my  heart,  that  dares  not  rise 
Against  M"»,  ev*n  in  any  angry  thooght, 
Or  one  onklnd  reproach— Ifhe  has  doom'd  me, 
I  will  not  Joatiiy  my  foee  so  mnch. 
To  diaobey  him,  and  by  force  resist 
Thefar  maUce,  or  his  will 

Jriat.  Can  you  then  see  TOOT  country  thos  espos'd 
To  all  the  barbarous  fhry  of  oor  enemies. 
Nor  rise  In  her  defence,  when  we  have  piac'd 
The  power  In  your  hands,  to  guard,  to  save  her  ? 

Tie.  That  might  be  spar'd— I've  serv'd  her  well,  feithfelly, 
E'en  to  my  rain  serv'd  her— And  since,  now 
I  must  appear  nnfelthfal  unto  Xerxes, 
Or  cruel  to  my  country,  I  ve  resolv'd 
To  perish  like  mvaeU;  to  fell  triumphant, 
And,  with  my  life,  end  the  great,  glorious  contest 

^rwt.  Thenyoa  art  firm  to  diet 

The,  lam. 

Dim.  The  gods  divert  you  from  it— 'tlsa  change, 
Fearfrd  to  nature  stUl • 

The.  To  me  it  seems  not  so— Is  life  so  sweet, 
With  all  ite  pains,  that  death's  great  writ  of  ease 
Should  be  ao  dreadihl  to  us,  which  is  but 
Kind  nature's  alms  to  fortune's  wretched  beggars  ? 
Sure  he,  who  thro'  his  life,  like  us  hath  scom'd 
(When  tempted)  to  shake  off  the  human  nature, 
The  awe  of  virtue  and  the  love  of  heav'n. 
Can  never  tremUe,  when  his  honour  calls. 
And  bids  him  oult  this  veil  of  flesh,  and  misery ! 
All  we  should  fear,  la,  while  we  act  the  part 
Of  men,  we  sink  not  from  the  gkMrious  character  -, 
Or,  by  some  TUe,  or  vicious  act,  disgrace 
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The  noUle  hnmrnn  being— IT  we're  fear'd  tbet, 

Then,  nnftpMll'd,  our  hearts  m^  tact  death's  terrors. 

MtL  It  is  most  trae— I've  UT*d  hat  for  mj  ooontry ; 
And,  slnoe  that  view's  no  more,  rather  than  see 
Her  bondage,  and  yonr  min,  which  Tn  cau'd, 
(Most  Innocently  cana'd)  I  stand  resoly'd 
To  share  jour  worst  of  fortones,  and  fiUl  with  70a. 

Deu,  oh  yeti  consider,  70a  may  live  to  turn 
The  balance  of  yoor  fste,  reliere  your  friends, 
De0Bat  your  enOTnleiL  and,  ooee  again 
Rjijffn  tn  the  heart  ofXerxes     - 

Hke.  Say  that  I  could— ft  is  not  worth  my  care- 
Alas!  I>e  try*d  this  woxid  in  aU  its  changes, 
States,  and  conditions ;  have  been  great,  and  happy. 
Wretched,  and  low,  and  past  thro*  all  its  stages. 
And  oh,  beUere  me,  who  have  known  it  best, 
It  Is  not  worth  the  bustle  that  it  costs; 
Tls  but  a  medley,  all  of  idle  hopes, 
i^n^  al^eet  ^hftfliffc  fears. 

AfUt,  Trne,  true,  indeed and  since  yon  have  decreed  it, 

Then  let  us  strait  bid  it  f!u«w«Il  for  ever. 
And,  with  a  Qtedan,  and  true  soldier's  spirit, 
Shake  off  its  threafned  bondage. 

71c.  Be  it  so— my  soul  shall  lead  thee  to  its  reftage! 
Bring  in  the  poison'd  goblet,  that  shall  raise 
Oor  spirits  to  the  god»^ —  [Slever  hring  it  m, 

DewL  Then  let  me  beg  by  all  your  love,  to  share 
This  last,  this  bitterest  trisil  of  vonr  virtue. 
.    The.  I  charge  thee  not,  by  au  our  holiest  friendship : 
But  when  Death's  leaden  hand  hath  doa'd  our  eyea, 
In  Oredan  earth,  within  our  country's  bosom 
Inhume  our  bones,  and  labour  to  retrieve 
My  most  belovM,  moetiq)nr*d  daughter's  fortune. 

Deei.  I  will  11  wiU— I  dan  not  disiAey  you—  [Wtept. 

Tke,  I  thank  your  love— One  kind  embrace.  [Bmknet. 

Thus,  then  adieu  I  Etemallr  idieu ! 
My  fdendl  my  ever  fldthAu  Demaratusl 
Once,  and  for  ever  forewel,  Aristidest  ISmbnet. 

My  noble  rival  in  the  nee  of  honour  t 
Here,  in  this  cup,  be  drown'd  our  antient  enmli^. 
And  an  the  tittle  cares  of  mortal  being. 

Ariit.  Mv  soul  Is  waiting  at  my  Ups  to  pledgs  you. 

Tke.  Make  we  Ubatton  of  the  cup  to  Jovel 

[jDmcIs,  mndpomn  ntt  nme  »ku  en  tke  ftommd  imet, 
Jove ;  the  Deliverer,  ana  Avenger : 
To  Mercury,  of  the  earth,  and  heaVti's  high  powers ; 
And,  as  at  Salamls,  with  eheerfril  hearts,  [Ritet. 

Dauntless  we  charg'd,  and  overthrew  the  Persians, 
In  search  of  glorious  death,  or  beauteous  liberty, 
Find  we  those  blessinginow [Urwks, 

AfUU  CMve  me  the  healing  cordial  for  a  soul 
Sick  of  this  wretched  wofid— ye  ml^tar  spirlte, 
Who,  in  defence  of  our  dear  country's  uberty, 
Bravely  reslgn'd,  and  oflto'd  up  your  lives. 
To  vou  I  drink,  invoke  you  to  the  pledge^ 
And  haste  to  mlni^e  with  you [Diieki. 

!%€,   What,  look  you  pale  already  r   Bow  Is't  with  vou  f 

AfUL    E'en  as  with  one,  who  in  mid  ocean  shlpwnwK'd, 
Strives  yet  to  swim  a  little,  and  survive 
A  few  short  moments  ere  he  stalks  for  ever. 

Dew^   I  Iter  your  enemies  approadL       {JSkamig  •t  m  iUUMtt. 

Tke,   Fear  thou  that  art  to  ttv»— we  have  shook  off 
That  bondage  of  the  soul—Tett  Nesiplolema, 
Still  I  must  fear  fer  thee— But.  lo  she  comes. 

Entieir  Nestptolenia. 
Tet,  once  agatai  my  fbnd  desirinff  eyes 
Beludd  thy  (kce,  mine  arms  shall  fold  thee  dose,         [CMnwr. 
And  my  pale  lips  diall  bless  thee  ere  I  die. 

JVctift    Fttte  Bhant  deny  as  that,  tho'  Xenes*  swerd 
Fills  sll  yon  fields  with  blood,  and  thirsts  for  thtaie. 
Trampling  o'er  all  thy  mnrder'd  friends,  he  comes, 
Surrounded  with  our  foes— Haste,  fly,  escape, 
Before  their  vengeance  seise  yon. 
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Tk*.    Thro*  my  life's  raee  I  nerer  fled  my  foe, 
Nor  wlU  I  think  on't  now. 
Afisi.  Farewd  to  life,  and  thee,  much  wronged  Themistocles. 

[IMet. 
The.    What,  art  thon  gone  T    Farewel,  thon  noble  Grecian. 
The  tmest  patriot,  and  the  Josteat  man. 
Be  writ  with  tears  upon  thy  hononr'd  grave. 
Actip.    What  meana  this f    Who  hath  slain  him? 

[^farte  turprited. 
Haatel  Speak !  Alas !  my  fears  ont-rnn  tiiy  words ; 
Yon  hare  forsook  me.  stole  to  death  In  private. 
And  left  me  in  a  wild  nnpitylng  world. 
Friendless  and  deaolate— This  bowl  Is  polaon'd— 

Tke.    It  Is— TIs  that  which  hath  deUver'd  him, 
And  is  untying  here  the  load  of  lift 
Which  I  have  Dore  so  long— 

Neaip.    Then  here  is  that  which  shall  set  tree  my  soul, 
And  lend  me  wings  to  soar  with  yon  to  heaVn, 
That  shall  prevent  the  triumph,  the  edg'd  scorn, 
Of  Artemesla's  pride,  and  Xerxes*  (Usehood. 

[OetiM  to  talM  tlM90bUi  off  tke  tmbUt  he  mte$  it. 
Lend  me  the  bowl— nnr  never  did  thy  hand 
Beach  me  so  rich  a  cordial,  so  true  comfort 

T%«.    It  must  not  be,  such  presents  111  would  suit 
So  ftmd  a  Dither's  band— Oh.  be*t  enough, 
That  my  rash  folly  hath  undone  thv  peace, 
Let  me  not  kill  thee  too— 4hou  shaft  not  taste  it— 

Netif.    By  all  the  wild  despair  that  tears  my  soul 
I  must — I  will— unkind— Can  you  suppose 
I  poorly  would  survive  the  mighty  loss 
Of  lore,  of  Xerxes,  gloxy,  fiune,  and  thee? 
No,  give  me  daggers,  poison,  plagues,  or  flame  : 
Oh,  any  fkte  but  thai— Lend  me  the  bowl. 
My  soul's  a-thirst  to  die—  {Strivee  to  ttixe  it. 

TV.    I  cannot,  wlU  not,— Tliy  dear  love  arrests 
My  half  consenting  hand—  ISkou  ts. 

Net^.    Hark,  they  approach— Say,  wouldst  thon  see  me  live, 
Persia's  vile  seom,  and  Artemisia's  slave  ? 
¥niat  ?    Can  you  leave  me  to  my  foes  abandoned. 
And  grudce  to  take  me  with  yon  ? 

Tic.    My  qririts  sicken— Say,  can  I  resolve 
To  see  thee  perish  I  perishing  by  me— 
My  nerves  utwp,  slackened,  and  my  hand  grows  weak, 
And  trembles  while  it  struggles  to  preserve  thee— 
I  bend  to  earth— yet  thus,  thus  to  the  last 

[Smk9  down^  and  dathtt  iown  tke  buwi. 
ni  wrestle  with  thee  for  thy  life,  and  sate  thee. 

Nmk».    Oh  most  unkind  1 — ^What,  die  before  me  too  ? 
Nay,  toen,  thou  iSstal  minister  of  death, 

C^mM  AriMtiiw  dagger,  mnd  «ta6«  kentl/, 
I  grasp  thee  flut,  and  plunge  thee  In  nif  Jrasom. 
Dem,    Oh,  she  Is  slain  I  '^ 

The,    Is  the  deed  done  ?    FearftU,  unthought-of  chance. 
Ob,  Demeratus,  lay  me  bv  her  side, 
That  I  may  ease  my  head  on  her  lov'd  breast, 

And  we^p  awhUa,  and  die ^What  noise  is  this? 

INoUe  ^, '  Wmg/er  CAr  Emperor.' 
gtUldoIUve?    Death,  are  thy  darts  so  blunted, 
Orjs  thy  arm  too  weak  to  match  my  spirit  ? 

jDeim,    Tls  Xerxes'  selt  who,  with  your  furious  foes, 
Hastens  to  make  you  pris'ner— Lo  1  they're  herei 
Enter  Xerxes,  Artemisia,  Artaban,  Mardonlus,  guards  bloody,  all  swords  drawn. 
Xsr.    Where  are  the  traytors  hid  to  'scape  my  vengeance  ? 
Hal  b]r  the  godsl  here  is  a  scene  of  death,  [Starto. 

That  melts  my  rage  to  pity— Whence  is  this  ? 
This  wounding  sl^t  ? — ^Lovely  ill-foted  maid ! 
Am  I  thy  murderer?    Oh  spesk,  Themlstodes, 
What  means  this  pomp  of  ruin? 

{KmeHt  kf  Um  on  erne  knee. 
Tke.    Bead  there  our  foith  to  thee,  and  love  to  Athens ; 
Behold  the  fote  of  an  unhappy  man. 
Who,  having  stabb'd  his  Country,  strove  too  late 
To  heal  her  wounds,  and  perish*d  In  the  strifo 
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Of  bnTelT  saTing  her,  or  Mrving  theer 

I  ftdnt !  I  die .'  Oh  Jet  my  hut  beet  prsy'ra 

Find  fiUth  with  Xerzea,  wfaUe  I  cftU  the  gods 

To  witaeea  to  my  truth  to  thee,  to  Perala ; 

And,  with  my  lateet  hreath,  im|^ore  for  peace 

For  Atheni,  end  forglreneai  to  Themistoclee.  [  Clio. 

Art*.    Wretched  unhappy  exile .' 

Art,    He*a  dead !    and  Xerxei  now  braini  to  reign  1 

Hard.   Persia  be  eafe .'  thus  perieh  alfthy  foes  I 

Xtr.  Away,  ye  trajrtors  to  my  Cune  and  Persia's  I  {Stmrti  «f . 
Tls  yon  o'er&rew  him — ^by  the  throne  I  see 
The  Greek  was  true  and  fidthfal — vaniA  I  fly .' 
Or  Tengesnoe  shall  overtake  yon— Yee,  ThemUtodes, 
Thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  Athens  shall  hare  peace. 
With  honour  hast  thou  run  thy  noble  race; 
Thro'  endless  ages  shall  thy  glories  bloom. 
And  nerer-ftding  Uwrels  grace  thy  tomb, 
While  fhtnre  times  my  folly  must  reprore, 
For  thy  wrong'd  friendship,  and  my  murder'd  love ! 

{Curtmn/mUi. 

In  his  preface  the  author  observes : — 

**  Tho'  there  are  some  little  denadons  in  this  piece  from  theantieDt 
historians ;  such  as  Aristides  bringing  oyer,  and  djing  with  Themis- 
tocles,  Xerzes's  passion  for»  and  marriage  with  Nesiptolema,  sod 
Artemesia's  affBCtion  to  Xerxes ;  yet^  as  some  historians  assure  wh 
Aristides  died  in  that  country  about  the  public  affiurs,  near  that 
time,  and  that  Xerxes  actnalW  shew'd  a  tender  care  of  NesiptolemSf 
and  made  her  a  priestess  of  tne  sun,  and  that  Artemisia's  ocHistant 
attendance  on  Xerxes's  wars  and  person,  makes  the  passion  here  gifco 
her,  no  ways  improbable,  I  hope  the  liberties  I  hare  taken,  are  st 
least  pardonable,  if  not  approveable.  It  was  especially  so  desirable 
a  circumstance  to  bring  Aristides,  that  amiable  and  exalted  charscter 
into  view,  and  so  proper  an  expedient,  bv  the  force  of  his  resBop, 
eloquence  and  uncorrupted  intM^ty,  to  blow  up  the  spwrks  of  his 
love  to  Athens,  whicn  ever  lay  glowing  and  smothering  in  the 
noble  breast  of  my  hero ;  that  I  hone  the  criticks  will  forgive  so 
obvious  an  error,  which  I  willingly  roll  into,  and  above  all,  since  I 
fireely  acknowledge  they  may  find  several  greater  ones,  which  destffe 
lees  quarter.  Tet,  with  all  its  faults,  I  did  not  think  this  pieoe 
deserv'd  so  severe  treatment^  as  to  be  peremptorily  refused,  after  the 
most  earnest  and  early  sollidtations,  at  the  old  house  for  two  wintffi 
together ;  which,  however/l  have  the  less  reason  to  complain  of, 
since  Mr.  Bich's  great  civility,  and  the  agreeable  action  of  most  of 
his  company,  have  prevailed  on  all  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the 
town,  to  have  every  day  a  better  opinion  of  this  piece,  and  their  per- 
formance of  it,  than  o&er.  But  1  owe  it  to  every  g«itleman  thsl 
is  more  capable  of  entertaining  the  town  (and  who,  possibly,  if  more 

*  Madden's  contemporary,  Hetro  Metastasio,  wrote  a  play  on  the 
same  subject^  entitled  "  Temistode,"  in  the  last  scene  of  which,  Xerzei> 
after  preventmg  Themistocles  from  drinking  poison,  exclaims  — 

**AhTlii,ogrHide 
Onor  del  eecol  nottro.    Ama,  il  coneento, 
Ama]apatriataa,ne%dMpuL    lotteieo 
Ad  amarU  Inoominldo.    E  chl  potrebhe 
Odiar  la  produttrice 
D'on  eroe,  qoal  tn  eel,  terra  Mice !" 
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•neowiMdf  mwht  ereii  do  their  country  honor)  this  way*  to  take 
notioe>  mat  if  Mr,  Drjden,  Mr.  Otway,  or  Mr.  Southern  (whose  first 
plays  were  so  vastly  short  of  their  following  ones)  had  heen  so 
severely  discouraged  by  the  managers  of  the  theatre*  as  gentlemen  are 
Dowy  our  country  had  possibly  wanted  those  {^reat  ornaments  of  the 
ttase  for  ever.  But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  so  disagreeable  a  subject,  as 
it  desenreSy  and  shall  turn  to  a  more  pleasing  one,  which  the  men- 
tioning the  last  of  those  gentleman  puts  me  in  mind  of ;  which  is* 
that  I  think  myself  obliged  to  declare,  whatever  tolerable  reputation 
this  piece  has  sot,  is  not  a  little  owing  to  the  warm  declarations,  and 
hearty  seal  which  Mr.  Southern  (my  old  acquaintance,  and  worthy 
firiend)  was  pleased  to  recommend  it  with*  wherever  he  came.  Be 
this  therefore  paid  as  an  honest  debt  (and  the  last  I  shall  ever  owe 
him  of  this  kind)  due  in  gratitude  to  his  affection  and  friendship,  who 
never  forgot  the  smallest  obligation  he  received,  or  remembered  the 
greatest  he  conferred  on  others." 

Madden's  acknowledgments  to  his  townsman  Sonthern, 
confinn  the  numerous  testimonies  borne  to  the  amiable 
ehanuster  of  the  author  of  ''Oroonoko/'  universally  known 
among  hia  friends  as  ''  Honest  Tom/' 

*'  whom  heaven  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays ; 

And  who  was  described  as — 

*'  "With  not  one  sin  but  poetry." 

John  Bich,  of  whose  courtesy  Madden  speaks,  was  mana- 
ger, from  1714,  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn  fields  Theatre,  to 
which  he  attracted  vast  crowds  by  his  ingenuity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pantomimesi  and  by  the  excellence  of  hia  own  per- 
formance. The  famous  Beggar's  Opera  was  first  brought  ont 
by  Bich,  in  1728,  which,  however,  did  not  screen  him  from 
the  satire  of  Pope,  by  whom  he  is  noticed  as  follows :— 


"  In  yonder  cloud  behold, 

WhOM  Hnenet  ikirts  are  ed^d  with  flamy  gold, 
▲  nAtehloMyoathl  hia  nod  thoM  worlds  oontrdib 
Wlnga  the  red  Usht*ning,  and  the  thonder  roUa. 
Angel  of  Dohieaa !  aent  to  aeatter  roond 
Her  magic  channa  o*er  all  nndaaale  groond ; 
Ton  atara,  jon  anna,  he  reara  at  plaaaoie  higher, 
ninmea  their  light,  and  seta  their  flamea  on  flrei 
Immortal  RIehT  how  oafan  he  alta  at  eaae 
*Mld  nowa  of  paper,  and  fleroe  hail  ofpeaae ; 
And  proud  hia  nuatreii*  ocdera  to  perforin, 
RMea  In  the  whirlwind,  and  direeta  the  atonn." 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1730,  Madden  submitted  to  the 
Univenity  of  Dublin,  through  its  parliamentary  representative, 

45 
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the  Bight  Honorable  Marmaduke  Coghill,*  a  scheme  for  Hxt 
encouragement  of  learning  in  that  institution,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  premiums,  for  which  be  proposed  to  raise  a  fond, 
amounting  at  the  lowest  to  £230  per  annum.  Of  this  sum, 
£80  per  annum  was  to  be  derived  firom  a  tax  of  one  sUUing 
on  each  under-graduate  pensioner,  and  five  shillings  on  eadi 
under*graduate  fellow-commoner,  at  every  quarterly  examina- 
tion ;  in  addition  to  which,  £3000  were  to  be  obtained  in 
subscriptions,  ''  to  be  solicited  for  through  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  kingdom/'  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  premiums  was  to  be  made  at  the  four  annual 
Imblic  examinations  of  undergraduates  and  candidates  for  fd* 
owships,  with  which  object  Madden  proposed  :— 

**  That  each  quarterlj  Examiner  shall,  according  to  the  matri- 
cnlated  roll,  given  in  bv  the  senior  lecturer,  return  to  the  board  a  oer- 
tificate  under  his  han^  signifying,  by  a  form  to  be  settled  bj  the 
provost  and  fellows,  in  a  solemn  manner,  as  in  the  presence  of  CM, 
without  favour  or  affection,  that  he  thinln  such  a  person  ansverad 
best  in  his  division,  and  is  entitled  to  a  premium  of  forty  shilling, 
or  books  to  that  value  at  the  election  of  the  scholar ;  which  certifi- 
cate alone  shall  be  a  sufficient  title  thereunto,  onlesa  something 
wicked,  immoral  or  seditious,  shall  be  objected  to  him  by  two  of  the 
Fellows,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board,  and  then  the  examiner 
shall  name  another  scholar  for  the  premium.  That  on  the  day  when 
judgments  are  given  out,  all  persons  so  certified,  shall  dine  at  the 
ower  end  of  the  Fellow's  table,  and  in  the  public  view  of  the  societj, 
be  severally  paid  after  dinner,  by  the  hands  of  the  Provost  or  Burser, 
their  respective  premiums,  in  books  or  money  at  the  election  of  the 
scholar ;  and  be  one  by  one  enoouri^^ed  and  exhorted  to  pursue  their 
studies.  And  whereas  this  scheme  is  not  designed  so  much  to  aai- 
mate  a  few  boys  of  very  gp^eat  genius  and  parts,  (for  they  want  bo 
spur  to  distinguish  themselves)  but  to  make  numbers  amoog  the 
crowd  more  learned  and  useful  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  Uiere* 
fore  to  make  room  for  the  good  endeavours  of  others,  no  persoa 
shall  be  allowed  to  receive  the  said  premium,  but  once  in  each  yesr  of 
his  standing,  tQl  the  fund  be  more  enlarged.  However,  that  (eveir 
one's  learning  and  diligence  may  be  encouraged,  the  examine  shall 
give  commendatory  certificates,  of  one  tenor  and  form,  to  the  three 
best  answerers,  next  to  him  who  gets  the  premium,  signifying  their 
g[Ood  performance,  and  stiUng  each  of  them  a  deserving  compe- 
titor for  the  jpremium  ;  and  shall  return  judgments  of  all  in 
his  division,  with  an  inviolable  regard  to  truth  and  impartiil 
justice.  To  enhance  the  value  of  such  certificates,  and  make  them 
be  more  considered  and  struggled  for,  as  well  as  the  premioinsi 

*  For  an  account  of  this  flunily,  see  the  Ibish  QcAafBUiT  Bcvtxw, 

Vol.  II.,  5oa 
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hj  the  joung  fcholars,  Huj  thall  be  on  parchment,  and  whatever 
nnder-gradaate  shall  obtain  six  of  them,  or  four  of  them  and 
one  preminm,  shall  be  allowed  to  wear  a  batchelor's  square  cap 
and  tosael  in  it,  as  an  honourable  mark  of  dis^ctton  in  the  so- 
ciety, for  his  leamiiM^  and  diligence,  as  is  used  in  several  colleges 
abroad.  That  the  first  Saturday  that  is  convenient  after  examina- 
tions, when  dinner  is  ended  and  the  premiums  paid,  the  senior  lec- 
turer, or  one  deputed  by  him,  shall  ref^nlarly  read  with  an  audible 
voice  from  the  nall-pulpit,  all  the  said  judgments,  in  presence  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows ;  and  when  they  are  ended,  receive  from  the 
hands  of  the  Provost,  and  deliver  to  the  porter  a  framed  parchment 
taUe,  in  which  shall  be  wrote  down  in  two  columns,  the  names  of 
those  thirteen  scholars  who  get  the  premiums,  and  the  names  of  all 
such  as  are  cautioned  or  turned  down,  which  table  shall  be  hung  up 
on  the  inside  of  the  coll^  gate,  under  the  charge  of  the  porter,  for 
the  next  ten  days  following,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  each 
day." 

AzL  option  was  to  be  leserved  to  the  provost  and  senior 
fellows,  of  distribating  £104  to  those  who  had  composed 
the  b^  exercises  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  remaining  £126  to 
be  allocated  for  rewarding  nnsnccessfal  candidates  for  fellow- 
ships, into  the  various  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enter.  To  exhibit  his  own  confidence  in  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  irom  the  proposed  scheme.  Madden  bound  himself  by 
a  legsl  document,  which  he  placed  in  Coghill's  hands,  to  pay 
£600  towards  carrving  it  out,  when  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
shonld  establish  all  or  the  most  useful  parts  thereof,  with  a 
power  of  revocation,  if  the  €k>Uege  did  not  in  a  reasonable 
time  appoint  such  a  fund,  or  procure  subscriptions  to  complete 
the  annual  income  of  £280.  The  proposal,  with  some  modi- 
fications, was  agreed  to  by  the  College,  as  appears  from  the 
foUowing  resolution,  ent^^  in  their  registry  by  the  Provost 
and  senior  Fellows,  December  30, 1731 : — 

**  Memorandum This  day  it  was  agreed,  that  the  sum  of  eight 

abillinffs  shall  he  desired  from  every  person  (Sisars  excepted)  on  his 
admission,  for  the  advancement  of  a  scheme  proposed  hy  the  reverend 
Mr.  Madden,  to  encourage  learning  in  this  coUe^,  and  in  case  he 
refuses  to  pay  the  same,  uat  he  shall  he  for  ever  mcapahle  of  receiv- 
ing any  benefits  arising  firom  the  said  scheme." 

The  Provost  and  Fellows  of  the  College  contributed  liberally 
towards  the  promotion  of  this  scheme,  and  formally  tendered 
thdr  thanks  to  its  author,  who  was  shortly  after  created  a 
doctor  of  divinity. 

Madden  pubhshed  his  ^  Proposal''  in  1731,  with  the  ap- 
propriate motto  from  Juvenal : — 
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"  Qnis  enim  Yirtntem  ampleetitiir  ipeam 
Framia  si  toUas  ?'* 

On  its  appearance  it  was  yarionslj  received,  and  among  the 
pamphlets  written  in  its  favor,  was  one  pnblished  anonjmooslf 
by  his  curate,  Philip  Skdton. 

«« This  prodaction  being  prolukblj  the  first  from  Skelton's  pen  thai 
appeared  in  print*  was  sent  immediately  to  the  doctor,  who  was 
highlj  delighted  with  the  compliments  paid  him  bj  the  anthor,  wlueb 
he  justly  £serTed«  on  account  of  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
interest  of  literature  and  of  the  poor.  When  he  had  slig^tlj  looked 
over  it  he  brought  it  into  the  school-room  to  Skelton,  with  joy  id  bis 
Hee,  and  said,  he  had  just  now  received  from  Dublin  one  of  the  finert 
pamphlets  ever  written,  and  must  immediatelj  solicit  the  aoqosin- 
tance  and  correspondence  of  the  author.  Accordingljr,  he  prepared 
a  verv  complimentarv  letter  addressed  to  the  unknown  author,  re- 
questing he  would  teU  his  name  and  honour  him  with  his  acquaintance* 
This  letter,  being  approved  of  by  Skelton,  was  sent  to  tibe  j»inter  of 
the  pamphlet  who  returned  an  answer  in  a  few  days  from  the  author, 
•zpressiiu^  the  hiffh  sense  he  entertained  of  the  great  honour  intended 
him  by  the  good  doctor,  but  that  he  was  under  the  necessitj,  for 
some  reasons  he  could  not  mention,  of  concealing  his  name  at  present 
This  answer  was  shewn  to  Skelton,  who  seemed  m  no  wise  concerned 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  business.  A  second  still  more 
pressing  letter  was  sent  to  Dublin,  and  an  answer,  with  advil  refussi, 
returned  ;  as  Skelton  judged  it  for  his  advantage  not  to  discover  the 
secret.  Thus  the  rector  and  the  curate,  one  from  the  study,  and  the 
other  from  the  school-room,  in  the  same  house,  continued  for  a  time, 
bj  the  medium  of  a  Dublin  printer,  this  strange  sort  of  correspond- 
ence. All  this  time,  the  doctor  never  suspected  the  person  whom  be 
complimented  so  highly  to  be  his  own  curate,  and  the  private  tutor  of 
his  own  children,  if  he  had,  possibly  he  might  not  have  been  so  very 
respectful  in  his  language,  for  people  are  not  too  apt  to  be  com- 
plaisant to  those  whom  they  look  on  as  their  dependants,  howerer 
superior  they  be  to  them  in  learning  and  abilities,  whidi  ia  tkii 
country  are  but  too  little  valued,  unless  dignified  by  the  station  or  for- 
tune of  the  possessors.** 

Skelton,  however,  soon  grew  weary  of  his  tmtion  at  Dr. 
Madden's,  where  his  situanon  was  by  no  means  pleasant 
**  The  lady  of  the  house  was  proad  and  paisimonioiia,  and 
mled  her  husband  with  supreme  authorilnr.  She  wished  abo, 
it  appears,  to  extend  her  dominion  over  Skelton,  and  prescribe 
to  him  how  he  should  teach  her  children.  To  this,  it  may  be 
supposed,  one  of  his  spirit  would  not  tamely  submit  BeaideB, 
she  was  highlv  offended  with  Skelton  for  exciting  the  doctor, 
by  his  example,  to  acts  of  charity,  to  which  indeed  he  wu 
sufficiently  inclined  of  himself.    She  strove,  therefore,  to  vei 
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\y  and  make  his  situation  as  'unpleasant  as  possible*  In 
this  state  of  penance  he  continued  for  two  lon^;  years,  but 
was  at  last,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  forced  to  resign  the  cur6 
and  tuition,  and  depend  on  Providence  for  his  support/' 

Skelton  was  soon  after  nominated  to  a  curacy  in  Monaghan, 
where  he  continued  until  1760,  when  he  obtained  the  livinff 
of  Pettigo,  in  a  wild  district  of  Donegal,  which  he  relinquished 
in  1759  for  the  parish  of  Devenish,  county  Fermanagh,  and 
finally  removed  to  Fintona,  county  Tyrone,  in  1766,  which  he 
oontinued  to  hold  till  his  death  in  1787.  Skelton's  peculiar 
temperament,  unsuited  to  the  arts  by  which  preferments  are 
generally  obtained,  impeded  his  advancement  in  the  churchf 
the  chief  offices  in  whicn  were  held  during  bis  time  by  English- 
men, neither  remarkable  for  their  learning  nor  the  purity  of 
their  lives,  while  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  remote  parish,  notwithstanding  the  high  merits  of  his  ser- 
mons and  writings  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
major  jmrt  of  his  income  was  always  expended  in  the  exercise 
of  charity,  of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  instance  during  the 
famine  of  1757,  when  he  sold  all  his  effects,  and  applied 
their  proceeds  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  peasantry  of  his  vici- 
nity, numbers  of  whom  were  thus  saved  from  starvation. 

"  Though  Mr.  Skelton  was  nsuallj  employed  in  the  serious  bosi- 
new  of  his  profewion,  he  coald  now  and  then  relax  from  such  severity, 
and  partake  of  innocent  amusements  and  exercise.  There  were  few, 
it  appears,  equal  to  him  in  the  manly  exercises  ;  for  in  size,  strengths 
and  activity,  ne  was  superior  to  most  men.  He  told  me  he  has  lined 
np  some  huge  weights,  which  no  ordinary  person  could  move*  In 
the  walks  of  the  plvitation  at  Monashan,  he  threw  the  sledge  and 
stone,  played  long  bullets*  on  the  public  roads,  and  performed  many 
other  manly  exercises.  He  could  wind  a  fifty  pound  stone  round  his 
head  without  any  difficulty,  which  shews  the  amaxing  strength  of  his 
arms.  He  found  it  requisite,  indeed,  even  then,  to  make  use  of  his  hands 
to  chastise  the  insolent.  One  Sunday,  after  church,  riding  along  with 
A  lady  to  a  gentleman's  seat  some  distance  from  Monaghan,  he  came 
np  to  a  parcel  of  tinkers  on  the  road,  whom  he  heard  uttering  horrid 
oaths,  for  which  he  rebuked  one  of  them  in  particular  in  these  words, 
'  Sirrah,  it  would  be  more  fit  vou  had  been  at  divine  service  than 
be  thus  profaning^  the  Lord's  day.'  The  fellow  gave  him  a  saucj 
answer,  and  contmued  cursing  as  before.     He  then  threatened  to 


*  This  was  a  game  in  which  a  metal  ball  of  two  or  three  pounds 
weight  was  thrown  along  a  public  road,  and  the  player  was  Wctoriouf 
whose  ball  went  furthest  in  a  certain  number  of  throws. 
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correct  him  if  he  did  not  deaisty  which  made  him  more  pro&ae  ud 
abusiTe.  Skelton  could  bear  no  longer,  bnt  leaped  off  hu  hone  and 
struck  him;  the  rest  took  his  part,  but  he  soon  beat  him  and  the 
whole  troop  of  tinkers.  He  thus  made  them  sensible  of  their  crime 
by  the  only  argument  of  which  a  tinker  could  feel  the  force.  Thtm 
mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  hastily  off  with  tbe  ladjr  to  the  seatle- 
man's  house  to  which  he  was  ^ing,  that  he  might  be  there  before 
they  should  hear  of  it.  But  with  dU  his  speed  the  news  traTcIled 
there  before  him,  and  on  entering,  they  complimented  him  on  his  box- 
ing and  beating  the  tinkers.  He  exerted  his  courage  again  on  a  similar 
occasion.  A  jounor  officer^  proud  of  his  red  coat,  which  he  had  just 
put  on,  came  mto  vie  hall  of  an  inn  (while  he,  being  then  on  a  jo«r» 
ney,  happened  to  be  in  the  narlour),  and  to  shew  his  devemess, 
b^an  reproving  the  waiter,  ana  uttered  a  volley  of  horrid  oaths.  The 
waiter  retaliated,  and  thus  they  were  going  on,  when  Skelton,  comiiig 
out  of  the  parlour,  told  the  officer,  that  he  was  a  clergymaD,  and  that 
it  was  very  offensive  to  him  to  hear  such  horrid  swearings  andbegnd 
he  would  desist.  The  officer  then  said  to  him,  '  Tou  soooi^el 
curate,  what  is  it  to  you  V    Skelton  gravely  replied, '  Toung  man,  this 


some  blarohemons  oaths.  *WeU»  Sir,'  said  Skelton,  *  since 
means  will  avail  nothing,  I'll  try  what  foul  can  do.'  Upon  this  he 
fell  to  him  with  his  fists,  and  cimed  him  through  the  hall  of  the  inn, 
and  soon  cooled  the  captain's  courage,  and  made  him  quiet  and  sub- 
missive. Thus  he  chastised  the  military  man  for  his  proiyieBeas, 
exerting  his  valour  in  the  service  of  Ood  and  religion.  ** 

la  17SS  Madden  published  anonymonaly  in  London  his 
«<  Memoirs  of  the  twentieth  oentory/'  the  origin  and  objects 
of  which  are  involved  in  mnoh  mystery.  An  edition  of  this 
book^  consisting  of  one  thousand  copies,  was  hurried  through 
the  press  with  the  utmost  rapidiiqr«  three  printing  estabh^- 
ments  being  employed  in  its  poroduction.  We  are  tdd  that  tbe 
whole  of  this  business  was  transacted  by  William  Bowyerj  the 
eminent  l^pographer^  ''  without  either  of  the  other  pxiaten 
ever  seeing  the  author.  The  book  was  finished  at  the  press, 
March  24,  1732-3 ;  and  100  copies  were  that  day  delivered 
to  the  author.  On  the  28th  a  number  of  them  w»e  ddivered 
to  the  several  booksellers  mentioned  in  the  title  page ;  and  in 
four  days  after,  all  that  were  unsold  were  recalled,  and  eif^t 
hundred  of  them  given  up  to  Dr.  Madden  to  be  destroyed.^ 

Having  thus  become  one  of  the  rarest  English  books 
printed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  subjoin  the  ensuing  par* 
ticulars  of  its  contents,  commencing  with  the  title  page,  which 
is  as  follows ; — 
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of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Being  Original  Letters  of 
State,  under  George  the  Sixth :  Relatbg  to  the  most  Important 
Eyents  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  as  to  Church  and  State,  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Trade,  Taxes,  and  Treaties,  Peace,  and  War :  And 
Characters  of  the  Greatest  Persons  of  those  Times;  From  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Eighteenth  to  the  End  of  the  Twentieth  Centm7,  and  the 
World.  Received  and  Revealed  in  the  Year  1728 ;  And  now  pub- 
lished for  the  instruction  of  all  Eminent  Statesmen,  Churchmen, 
Patriots,  Politicians,  Projectors,  Papists,  and  Protestants.  In  Six 
Volumes.     Vol.  I. 

'  Bon  Dieu  I  que  n'avons  nous  point  veu  reiissir  dee  coigectures 
de  ce  temps  la  comme  si  c'eussent  este  autant  de  Propheties  ?* 

*  La  Moths  Le  Vayer  Discourse  de  rHutoire,  Tom.  I.,  p.  267. 

*  Hoc  apud  nos  quoque  nuper  ratio  ad  certum  produxit.  Veniet 
tempus,  quo  ista  que  nunc  latent,  in  lucem  dies  extrahat,  et  lon^oris 
•Ti  dilkpentia.  Ad  inquisitionem  tantorum  setas  una  non  sufficit,  ut 
tota  coBlo  vacet.  Itaque  per  successiones  ista  longas  explicabuntur. 
Veniet  tempus,  quo  poster!  nostri  tam  aperta  nos  nescisse  mirentur, 
non  licet  stare  coelestibus,  nee  averti:  Prodeunt  omnia;  ut  semel 
missa  sunt,  vaduat.  Idem  erit  illis  cursus,  qui  sui  finis ;  Opus  hoc 
sternum  irreToeabiles  habet  motus.'  Seneat  Nat,  Queui,  lib.  7, 
csp.25. 

London :  Printed  for  Messieurs  Osbom  and  Longrman,  Davis,  and 
Bstley,  in  Paternoster-Row ;  Strahan,  and  Clarke,  in  ComhiQ ; 
Rivmgton^  Robinson,  Astlev,  and  Austen,  in  St.  PauVs  Church-Yard; 
<^Hi^,  in  FUeUStreet:  Nourse,  bj  TempU^Bar ;  Prevost,  and 
Millar,  m  the  Strand;  Parker,  in  Pall-MaU ;  JTolliffiB,  hjSt.  Jameses; 
Brindlev,  Shropshire,  and  Smith,  in  Bond-Street ;  and  Gouge,  and 
Stagg,  m  m^mtitf/er-jBall.     1733." 

The  book  commences  with  a  dedication  of  nine  pages  to 
Frederic  prince  of  Wales,  dated  %hi\x  January,  1781;  to 
which  succeeds  ''  A  modest  preface,  containing  many  words 
to  the  wise/'  occupying  thirty-one  pages,  and  purporting  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  work*  The  author  states 
that  he  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  famous  comte 
de  Gabalis,  that  he  was  bom  with  a  cawl  under  the  most  for- 
tunate of  planets,  that  having  been  heir  to  a  good  family  and 
fortune,  as  well  as  to  a  deal  of  pride  and  ambition  "  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  from  the  common  herd  of  mankind,^'  be  deter* 
mined^  on  quitting  the  University,  to  spend  one  third  of  his 
property  in  travelling ;  and  accordin^y,  after  having  passed 
three  years  in  making  a  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
ird with  an  "  utter  contempt  of  Tramontane  barbarity,  an 
absolute  aversion  for  his  own  people,  climate  and  country,  and 
a  thorough  insight  into  all  the  little  learned  cant  of  priests 
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and  religioas  of  all  kind."    He  tben  became  a  politician, 
bought  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  voted  against  the  ministij, 
in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  patron,  until  the  latt^, 
bein^  bribed,  tamed  over  to  the  court,  when  our  author,  con- 
sidenng  himself  bound  to  do  likewise,  became  a  violent  sup- 
porter of  his  former  opponents,  for  which  he  was  promised  an 
adequate  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  profitable  situation,  in 
hopes  of  which  he  continusoly  feasted  the  admirers  of  his 
eloquence,  who  joined  him  in  railing  at  his  political  enemies, 
and  in  drmking  confusions  of  all  kinds.  Finding,  however,  after 
the  lapse  of  some  time,  that  he  could  obtain  no  recompense^ 
notwithstanding   a   considerable   expenditure,   he  retired  to 
his  estate,  two  thirds  of  which  he  bad  squandered  in  pur- 
suit of   an  employment,    and    becoming  a  Jacobite,  anx- 
iouslj  expected   some  glorious  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  Oeorge,  in  the  confusion  of  which  he  might, 
by  becoming  a  Soman  Catholic,  recover  his  property  from  the 
Hanoverian  who  had  purchased  it  from  him.    To  solace  his 
exile,  he  commenced  the  study  of  magic  and  astrology,  hoping 
thereby  to  be  able  to  divine  the  period  when  the  Stuarts  nughl 
be  restored,  and  had  made  great  progress  in  those  sciences, 
when,  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  January,  1728,  a  Genius 
appeared  at  his  bed-side,  and  told  him  that  great  honours 
were  yet  in  store  for  him  and  his  descendants  under  the 
house  of  Hanover,  to  prove  which  he  presented  him  with 
several  large  volumes  of  letters,    avemng  that  they  were 
to    be  written  by  or  to    his  great — great — great — great— 
great    grandson,    who   would  hold    the    office    of    prime 
minister  of   England  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century, 
which  the  spirit  observed    was    likdy    to    be  the    era  of 
the  end  of  the  world.    On  the  departure  of  his  mvsteiioiis 
visitor,  our  author  immediately  commenced  a  translation  of 
those  letters  from  the  language  of  the  twentieth  centoiy  to 
that  of  his  own  time,  and  resolved  upon  their  pubUcatioD, 
to  serve  the  cause  of   his  country  and  of   liteiatme,  to 
enjoy  some  portion  of  the  reputation  of  his  family  hdon 
it  had  been  actuallv  earned,  and  to  lessen  the  glories  of  the 
present  ministers  of  state  by  magnihiug  the  merits  of  their 
successors  in  future  ages.    "  That  which  I  now  publish,  is,'' 
he  observes,  ''  but  introductory  to  manv  other  volumes,  so 
copious  and  full  of  matter  that  they  will  almost  deserve  the 
name  of  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century  ;*'  and  adds : 
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"  Kor  flhall  any  slight  diaappointments  herein  dieoourage  me  feom 
printing  them;  for  how  nngrateftillv  Boeyer  the  present  age, 
throiurh  blindness  or  envy,  maj  receive  these  vast  liehts ;  yet,  1  shall 
be  sufficiently  comforted  with  the  conscionsness,  tnat  my  declaring 
the  fntore  truths  of  such  great  eventsy  will  be  regarded  by  the  coming 
sges,  as  my  haying  in  some  measure  sown  the  seed  of  wem,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  well  cultiyated»  tho*  an  unthankful  soil:  Besides,  at 
the  worst,  I  shall  be  as  well  treated  by  the  world,  as  those  exalted 
spirits  were^  who  discoyered  the  Antipodes,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  use  of  telescopes  and  barometers,  of  printing  and  sailing, 
the  loadstone  and  the  Indies,  who  were  so  much  despis'd  at  first, 
tho'  so  hiflrhly  honoured  and  regarded  now." — ''As  to  this  par- 
ticular work,  I  must  indeed  be  ereatly  discouraged  by  the  world,  if  I 
suppress  the  sequel  of  it,  which  I  propose  by  proper  intervals  to 
conimunicate  to  them,  tho'  I  will  not  answer,  now  far  their  re- 
ceiving this  book  I  now  offer  them,  with  contempt  and  disregard, 
may  make  me  use  the  same  hauehtiness  the  sacred  Sibvl  did  to 
Taramnius  Superbus,  and  after  burning  all  the  remaimng  parts 
which  I  deaign'd  for  Uiem,  make  them  pay  as  high  a  price  for  this 
volume,  as  in  a  contrary  demeanour  I  design'd  to  allow  them  the 
whole  for"* 

And  at  page  29,  he  says : — 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  many  sreat  men  will  blame  me,  as  Alexander 
did  Aristotle,  for  communicatmg  too  many  of  such  hidden  mysteries, 
such  arcana  imperii,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  For  my  part; 
I  have  acted  with  the  utmost  caution  in  suppressing  or  publiwing 
any  particulars,  and  as  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  uter  all  my  care  this 
book  should  grow  too  common,  and  be  in  every  one's  hand,  it  may  be 
applied  to  ill  parposes,  by  letting  the  meanest  of  the  people  see,  uti 
digerit  omnia  Cafchas,  I  have  given  order  to  print  but  fifty  copies^ 
which  I  compute  will  answer  the  number  of  persons  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, who  are  wise  and  honest  enough  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  jewel. 
I  have  also  ^one  further,  and  that  posterity  may  not  be  imposed  on, 
by  any  spurious  additions,  foiveries*  or  obliterations  in  this  admirable 
work,  r  have  with  great  labour  numbered  and  reckoned  up  the 
whole  of  what  is  in  it,  which  is  a  safer  and  fairer  way  than  a  table  of 
contents,  which  our  modem  publishers  tack  to  their  mangled  volumes. 
I  find,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  this  collection  (Published,  and  to  be 
Pablished)  28,967  sentences  that  have  meaning  in  them,  1,232,856 
ikords,  2^125,245  syllables,  6,203,376  letters,  and  through  the  rough- 
nessofour  barbarous  tongue,  but  2,992,644  vowels  (exclusive  of  y 
and  all  dipthongs)  as  any  careful  reader  may  find,  who  wiU  cast 
them  up  with  equal  diligence.    Possibly  it  may  seem  a  little  arrogant 


*  This  ]portion  of  the  author's  design  has  been  realixed  by  the 
mity  of  ms  work,  of  which  Nichols  teUs  us  he  never  heard  of  more  than 
two  oopics.  The  "  Memoirs  of  the  twentieth  century"  produced  £3 15s. 
at  Bhidl^s  sale ;  £6  I6s.  at  Hibbert's ;  £8  28.  6d.  at  Dr.  Kearney's  ; 
and  £8  l5s.  at  Saunders'  auction  in  1818, 
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and  conceited»  that  I  should  have  taken  such  paint  herein ;  hot  if  we 
oonBider,  that  the  Turks  have  done  aa  much  for  their  Alcoran,  and 
that  the  learned  Bahhiea  among  the  Jews  yalne  their  Talmud  to 
highly,  as  to  aay,  that  mistaking  a  letter  in  it,  is  enough  to  dettroy 
the  world ;  I  hope,  I  may  be  indulged,  if  not  applauded  for  mr  care^ 
in  a  work  in  the  English  tongue,  wnere  it  may  happen  that  the  lots 
of  a  word  in  it,  may  be  of  vatt  damage  to  our  native  country,  which 
all  men  among  us  are  so  desirous  to  serve." 

The  entire  work  consists  of  527  pages,  printed  in  large 
iype^  exdosive  of  the  dedication  and  preface,  and  contains 
seventeen  letters,  addressed  to  the  lord  high  treasnrer,  dated 
and  signed  as  follow : 


Oonstantinople, 

Rome, 

Mosco, 

Paris, 

Rome, 

Chelsea, 

Mosco, 

Constantinople! 


8  November, 
7  November, 
29  November, 
16  December, 
7  January, 
19  December^ 
27  January, 
25  February, 


1997, 

Signed, 

Stanhope. 

1997, 

If 

Hertford. 

1997, 

„ 

Clare. 

1997, 

„ 

Herbert. 

1998, 

*, 

Hertf<Mrd. 

1997, 

»f 

N m. 

1997, 

1, 

Clare. 

1997, 

„ 

Stanhope. 

The  last  epistle  condndes  at  page  214,  and  is  succeeded 
by  '*  Preface  the  second/'  which  extends  to  page  456,  con- 
sisting of  a  dissertation  relative  to  ffuardian  angels,  good  and 
evil,  demons,  and  other  powers  of  divination,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  letter  signed  N — ^m,  and  dated  from  Chelsea,  ^nd 
February,  1997,  in  which,  at  page  262,  treating  of  the  popes, 
the  four  lines  enclosed  in  the  following  parenthesis  are  usually 
found  obliterated : 

**  And  yet  these  are  the  great  pretenden  to  in&llibility,  and  to 
being  directed  immediately  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  though  snrelT  oom> 
mon  reason  would  allow  a  man  to  believe  as  easily  what  (a  ksowa 
historian  tells  us,  absurd  and  blasphemous  as  it  is,  in  Peter  the 
Hermit's  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  a  crow  he  kept  was  beUefed 
by  the  crowd  to  be  the  Hol^  Ghost,  or  what  the  Turks  say  of  the 
same  nature  of  Mahomet's  pigeon.*') 

Tills  is  succeeded  by  the  following  letters  from 


Paris, 

Constantinople, 

Mosco, 

Chelsea, 

Rome, 

Chelsea, 

Paris, 

Constantinople, 


8  February,  1997, 

16  April,  1998, 

8  March,  1997, 

24  Februaay,  1999, 

28  February,  1997, 

5  April,  1998, 

4  March,  1997, 

1  May,  1998, 


Signed, 


», 


9» 
,» 

n 


Herbert. 
Stanhope. 

Clare. 
N — m. 
Hertfbrd. 


Herbert. 
Staoiiope. 


The  latter  epistle  extends  to  page  505,  at  which  commences 
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'*  PniacQ  the  Illdi  by  way  of  postscript  to  the  criticks/' 
which  conclades  the  volame.  The  letters,  which  are  written 
in  a  style  of  easy  badinage,  chiefly  consist  of  descriptions  of  the 
various  places  from  which  they  purport  to  have  been  dis- 
patched, and  contain  nothing  either  striking  or  remarkable, 
nor  does  the  author  anticipate  any  of  the  numerous  inventions 
which  since  his  time  have  effected  such  revolutions  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  world.  The  work,  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  appears  to  have  been  a  cumbrous  effort  at  a 
jea  d'&prit,  extended  fiir  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  such  a 
prodaction,  and  unrelieved  by  any  merits  adequate  to  oounter- 
balanoe  the  serious  defect  of  too  great  prolixity. 

Jn  17S8  Madden  published  in  Dublin  his  ''Reflections 
and  Eesolutions  proper  for  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland,''  which 
he  dedicated  to  ''  all  the  true  friends  cf  Ireland.'' 

"  Something  of  this  kind,"  he  says,  **  I  thought  should  necessarily 
be  published,  and  not  being  able  to  persuade  any  masterly  hand  to 
nnoertalce  it,  I  forced  myself  to  hew  and  block  out  this  rude  sketch 
of  a  much  larger  design,  which  I  had  drawn  up  for  abler  work-men 
to  polish  and  adorn.  But  really  the  truth  is,  this  is  no  time  for  the 
pageantry  of  fine  writing,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  our  country 
now  lies  are  so  big  with  danger,  it  would  be  absurd  and  impertinent  to 
write  a  finished  piece  upon  them.  'Tis  as  plain  as  reason,  truth  and 
fact  can  make  it,  that  we  have  scarce  half  the  quantity  of  actual 
specie  left  in  Ireland,  which  is  necessary  to  circulate  trade,  and  pay  our 
rents,  and  the  demands  that  are  upon  us ;  and  consequently  wiUiout 
speedy  supplies  or  remedies  we  must  inevitably  turn  bankrupts.  It  is 
fully  as  certain,  that  so  many  of  the  best  families  and  hands  in  the 
nation,  live  abroad,  and  are  gone  or  going  off  to  America,  that  in  a 
little  time,  betwixt  madness  and  despair  we  shall  be  left  desolate,  and 
it  is  to  be  fear'd  he  that  shall  write  to  keep  our  people  at  home,  will 
but  resemble  the  zeal  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a-  voice  crying  in 
the  wOdemess." 

The  low  condition  of  the  country  is,  in  this  work,  ascribed 
to  the  extravagant  and  idle  dispositions  of  the  people,  the  author 
fearing  to  state,  or  affecting  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  source 
of  her  miseries  was  to  be  found  in  the  systematic  suppression 
of  every  branch  of  Irish  trade  that  tended  to  interfere  with 
the  commercial  interests  of  England,  which,  together  with  the 
penal  laws,  affecting  the  religion  and  property  of  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  effected  a  complete  prostration 
of  industrial  pursuits,  and  paralyzed  all  efforts  at  their 
promotion.*    The  nature  and  tendency  of  the  remedies  pro- 

*  See  the  article  on  Irish  Industry  in  our  present  number,  Ed. 
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jected  by  Madden  may  be  gatbered  from  the  tenor  of  his  pro- 
posed resolutions,  wluch  ore  as  follow : — 

**  Thaty  as  landlords  in  this  poor  kingdom^  we  will  do  oar  ntmost  in 
our  little  spheres,  to  remove  tne  defects  and  difficulties  which  we  find 
our  people  and  country,  and  particularly  our  own  estates  and  tenants 
lie  under.  That  we  will  build  on  our  estates  and  encourage  all  our 
tenants  to  do  so.  That  we  will  also  plant  and  improTS  wsndwm, 
and  do  our  best  to  make  our  tenants  follow  our  example  bj  all 
^proper  encouragements.  That  we  will  with  all  possible  care  set 
forward  and  encouraffe  every  useftd  manufacture  among  our  tenanta, 
and  especially  that  of  linen.  That  we  will  oppose  and  discourage 
all  ill  customs,  that  destroy  frugality,  thrift,  and  industry,  in  our 
tenants.  That  we  will  plant  our  estates  as  thick  as  possible  and 
never  lose  an  industrious  farmer  whom  he  can  keep  by  reasonable 
encouragement.  That  we  will  as  fathers  and  mastera  of  families, 
regulate  our  conduct  and  expenses,  as  shall  be  most  condoeive 
to  the  service  of  Irelimd  ana  the  good  of  our  posterity.  We 
resolve  therefore  as  fathers,  and  masters  of  famifies,  to  use  no 
sort  of  cloatha  and  furniture,  which  are  not  manufactured  in  Ire- 
land. ^  We  resolve  as  masters  of  families  that,  as  to  drinkingt 
we  will  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the  excessive  and  deatmctive 
consumption  of  foreiffn  wines  and  brandiea.  That  as  masters  of 
families  we  will  banish  from  our  tables  that  luxurious  way  of  livingr 
which  is  so  common  and  so  pernicious  to  the  gentlemen  of  Irelano. 
We  resolve  as  fathers  and  masters  of  families,  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren in  such  a  manner  as  shall  make  them  most  useful  in  their  gener- 
ation and  serviceable  to  their  country.  The  last  resolution  which 
seems  proper  for  us  to  lay  down  for  our  conduct,  as  masters  of 
families  is  this,  that  as  to  our  servants,  we  will  endeavour,  to  the 
best  of  our  power,  to  keep  such  as  are  more  for  use  and  necessary 
employments,  than  figure  and  show.  That  we  will  as  Protestant 
gentlemen  in  Ireland,  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  over  our  country- 
men from  the  delusions,  and  ignorance,  which  they  are  kept  in  if 
their  Popish  priests,  as  the  greatest  cause  of  their  misery.  We  will 
ever  sincerely  wish  for,  consult,  and  promote  the  happiness  and  wd- 
fare  of  Great  Britain  as  our  common  parent.  That  we  will  be  lo 
true  to  ourselves,  as  never  to  hurt  the  trade  or  interest  of  Great 
Britain.  We  resolve,  as  we  will  never  forget  what  we  owe  to  Eii|- 
land,  so  we  will  ever  hope  that  she  will  remember  what  benefit  and  aia- 
vantage  she  does,  or  may  receive,  by  encouraging  us.  We  will,  with 
our  best  industry  and  care,  endeavour  to  remove  every  obetade  to 
agriculture  and  tillage  amongst  us.  We  resolve  to  the  utmost  of  oar 
power,  to  practise  ourselves,  and  encourage  in  othera,  the  raiaiBg  of 
flax  and  flax-seed  in  the  best  and  skillfullest  manner,  to  support  and 
enlarge  our  linen  manufactures.  We  resolve  to  do  all  we  can,  to  intro> 
duce  all  new  improvements  in  husbandry  into  Ireland,  which  are  likely 
to  be  of  real  profit  and  advantage,  and  especially  the  culture  of  hops» 
madder,  wela,  wood,  saffron,  liquorice,  clover  and  other  grass  seeds. 
We  resolve  to  improve  the  breed  of  our  horses  and  Uaek  cat- 
tle, by  importing  the  best  of  both  kinds  we  can  procure  from  Ei^* 
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land.  We  resoWe  to  use  our  best  endeaTours  to  set  sach  laws  past 
as  maj  snpplj  whaterer  is  wanting  to  the  thorouffh  improving*  and 
perfectingy  and  encreasing  oar  husbandry  in  Iremnd.  We  will  en- 
deaTonr  to  know  and  understand  the  laws  of  the  land,  in  order  to 
answer  the  trust  that  is  reposed  in  us,  and  put  them  in  execution 
with  seal  and  integrity.  We  resolve  as  magistrates  in  our  several 
countiesy  to  prosecute  with  all  the  severity  of  justice*  all  kinds  and 
distinctionSy  of  felons  and  criminals*  and  above  all*  those  who  are 
murderers.  We  resolve  to  put  the  laws  strictly  in  execution 
against  all  vagabonds*  idlers  and  sturdy  beggars^  as  the  greatest  pests 
of  this  kingdom.  We  resolve*  as  faithfid  magistrates  in  our  country* 
to  join  toffether  to  restore  the  discipline  of  our  laws  against  all  vaom- 
bonda  and  sturdy  begears*  and  to  re-establish  and  regtuate  the  whole- 
some and  wise  foundations  of  our  ancestors*  the  county  workhouses*  as 
settled  by  our  statutes.  We  resolve  as  Irish  merchants*  that  we  will 
take  all  possible  care*  by  watching  over  the  goodness  of  the  commodities 
andmanufactures  we  export*  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  laws  at  home* 
and  the  credit  and  interest  of  our  countryabroad*  and  the  faith  and 
honour  of  the  Irish  trade  in  the  world.  We  resolve  as  Irish  mer- 
chants, both  to  discourage  universally  the  infamous  method  of  running 
ffoods*  and  also  by  carrying  on*  and  exporting  such  manufactures  as 
Great  Britain  has  left  open  tons*  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  our  rivsllii^ 
her  in  the  woollen  trade.  We  resolve  as  Irish  merchants*  to  do  our  ut- 
most* if  assisted  by  the  legislature*  to  advance  the  traded  navigation  of 
Ireland*  and  to  consider  all  possible  ways  and  methods  to  encrease 
our  shipping  and  sailors*  and  improve  our  manufactures.  We  will 
endeavour  as  Irish  merchants*  if  supported  and  assisted  by  the  legis- 
lature* to  form  such  societies*  and  set  up  such  offices*  and  introduce 
such  new  manufactures  and  methods  of  ousiness*  as  may  both  direct* 
help  and  enlarge  our  foreign  trade^  and  also  enliven  our  inland  com- 
merce at  home.  We  resolve*  as  members  of  parliament*  that  we  will 
promote  such  sumptuary  laws*  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  reform 
the  manners  of  our  people*  by  fencing  agunst  luxury  and  vanity  in 
the  better  sort*  and  securing  sobriety  and  frugidity  in  the  lower* 
We  resolve  as  members  of  parliament*  to  remedy  by  all  possible 
ways  and  means  in  our  power*  that  great  obstruction  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  this  nation*  the  want  of  hands.  We  resolve  as  members  of 
parliament  to  provide  and  contrive  all  the  best  methods  and  ways 
we  can  for  employing  our  people*  and  encreasing  their  industry.*** 

Each   of   these  resolutions  is  made  the  text  for  a  dis- 


•  In  an  edition  of  Biadden's  **  Reflections  and  Besolutions,*'  published  at 
l>ublin  in  1810,  by  the  philanthropic  Thomas  Pleasants,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — **  The  veiy  curious  and  interesting  work  which  is 
now  reprinted*  and  intended  for  a  wide  and  gratuitous  drcnlation,  is  alio 
of  uncommon  rarity;  there  is  not  a  copy  of  it  in  in  the  library  of  Trinitiy 
College*  orin  any  of  the  other  public  libraries  of  this  city,  which  have 
been  searched  on  purpose.  The  profoundly  learned  Vioe-Provost,  Doctor 
Banett*  never  met  with  one  ;  and  many  gentlemen*  well  skilled  In  the 
literature  of  Irebmd*  who  have  been  applied  to  for  information  on  the 
subject,  are  even  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  book.*' 
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course  on  the  best  methods  of  canying  it  into  effect,  in  dis- 
cussing which  the  anthor  displays  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  on  the  industrial  condition  of  various  countries. 
Among  a  variety  of  projects^  Madden  recommended  that  cri- 
minals, instead  of  being  executed,  or  transported,  should  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  hemp  and  flax  in  provincial  voik- 
houses;  that  itinerant  husbandmen  should  be  engaged  to 
travel  through  the  country  to  give  instruction  and  information 
to  farmers ;  and  that  schools  and  professorships  of  agricoltuie 
should  be  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland.  With 
all  his  philanthropy.  Madden  feared  to  hazard  any  sugges- 
tions relative  to  toleration  or  religious  equality,  and  some  of 
his  propositions  with  reference  to  the  Soman  CathoUcs,  are 
deserving  of  notice,  as  exhibiting  t^e  light  in  which  the 
people  of  that  religion  were  then  regarded  by  the  aacendancj 
party. 

'*  I  am  persaaded,"  he  says,  **  if  we  had  an  act  to  empower  iU|  not- 
withstandmg  settlements,  or  the  Popery  act,  to  set  a  lease  for  erer 
of  only  ten  or  twenty  acres  at  most  even  to  Papist  trtgdetmeih  who 
would  covenant  to  hmld  good  houses  of  lime  ana  stone,  and  ei^ioae, 
ditch,  and  plant  the  ground  into  a  little  orchard  and  garden,  and 
three  or  four  small  parks,  we  should  soon  see  many  thousands  of 
such  improvements  rising  in  our  country,  to  our  great  profit  and  or- 
nament, and  the  benefit  of  our  manufactures." 

He  also  proposed  the  payment  of  the  Boman  CSatholic  priests 
by  the  state,  in  case  it  should  be  found  difficult  to  deal 
with  them  after  the  manner  in  which  the  French  Protestants 
bad  been  treated  by  Louis  XIY.,  but  suggested  that  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  should  be  ''effectually  removed,^  in 
order  to  break  uj)  their  church  government.  In  noticing  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  absentee  tax,  which  he  proposes 
should  be  doubled  on  ''  our  Popish  gentlemen,  who  desert 
their  country/'  he  passes  over  the  innimierable  measures  taken 
to  oppress  and  plunder  the  people  of  that  religion,  and  adds 
with  singular  sang  froid : — *^  nxd  at  least  we  may  hope  that 
such  a  law  may  pass  as  to  our  Boman  Catholicks,  who,  above 
all  men,  are  inexcuseable  in  living  abroad,  where  their  peju- 
dices  are  encreased,  theire  sentraents  sharpned,  and  their  alle> 
giance  to  the  Pope  and  his  Bigot  confirm  d." 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  discourse  on  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  judidoua  distribution  of  pre- 
miums, a  scheme  relative  to  which  the  author  states  he  intends 
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shortly  to  lay  before  the  Dublin  Society.  Meanwhile  the 
Doctor  actiyely  exerted  himself  in  inducing  various  personages 
of  rank  and  influence  to  lend  their  sanction  and  support  to  his 
plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  country.  Nor  were  his  efforts 
m  this  direction  unattended  with  success,  although  he  had 
occasionally  to  encounter  as  strange  characters  as  the  hero  of 
the  following  anecdote,  who  was  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
high  rank  in  the  peerage,  than  for  the  exalted  position  which 
he  held  among  the  members  of  the  ''  Hell-fire  Club  :^' — 

''  ffis  lordship,  on  being  told  that  the  Doctor  was  in  the  parlour, 
shrewdly  gaessing^at  his  business,  immediately  stripped  himsdf  stark 
naked,  and  in  this  state,  came  running  into  the  room  with  out- 
stretched arms,  saying, '  Worthy  Dr.  Madden,  I  am  glad  to  see  you, 
how  do  you  do  ?  shake  hands  with  me,  Doctor,  when  I  heard  you 
were  here,  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  see  you,  that  I  would  not  wait 
to  put  on  my  clothes.'  The  Doctor  shocked  at  the  wild  spectacle, 
leaped  up,  and  was  for  hastening  out  of  the  room ;  but  his  lordship 
stopped  him,  saying,  *  My  dear  Doctor,  don*t  be  in  a  hurry,  tell  me 
yovr  business,  1  would  be  glad  to  do  anything  to  serve  you.'  The 
boctor  pushed  by  him,  but  his  lordship  accompanied  him  to  the 
street  door,  where  he  stood  for  some  time  as  an  exhibition  to  the 
paasengers." 

The  Dublin  Sodeiy  originated  from  a  meeting  held  by 
thirteen  gentlemen  in  Trinity  College,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
17Sl,t  the  object]  of  its  institution  being  the  improvement 
of  ''husbandry,  manufactures,  and  other  useful  arts.''  The  plan 
of  this  society  appears  to  have  been  originally  conceived  and 
organised  by  Thomas  Prior,  a  man  of  independent  character, 
who  was  bom  in  the  year  1679,  and  possessed  the  estate  of 
Bathdowny  and  other  lands  in  the  Queen's  County. 

At  a  committee  meeting  on  the  1st  of  July,  1781,  "rules 
for  the  government  of  the  society"  were  proposed  by  Prior ; 
on  the  8th  of  July  it  was  agreed  that  the  word  "  sciences" 
should  be  added  after  "  other  useful  arts  in  the  title,"  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  president  should  be  chosen  annuallv.  It 
was  subsequently  decided  that  the  officers  and  members  should 
be  chosen  oy  bulot,  that  thirty  shillings  should  be  the  annual 
subscription,  and  the  plan  or  rules  of  the  society,  as  drawn  up 


*  For  notices  of  this  and  similar  Dabltn  associations*  see  laisa 
QuARTBBLT  Reyibw,  Vol.  II.,  528 ;  and  No.  X.,  page  267. 

t  The  report  of  this  meeting  was  publish^  foe  the  first  time,  in  the 
second  Tolame  of  this  Journal,  page  506. 
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by  Prior  and  Dr.  William  Stephens,  were  made  the  btflet  of 
tne  institution,  Anthony  Shepnard^  Jan.,  being  chosen  the&it 
treasurer,  and  on  the  4th  of  December,  17S1,  the  following 
officers  were  elected : — 

'<  Hii  Grace  the  duke  of  Dorset^  lord  Ixeuteoant  of  Ireland,  prea- 
dent.  Hm  Grace  the  lord  primAte,  Tioe  president.  Ant.  Sheppard» 
Esq.,  treasurer.  Dr.  Stephens,  aecretarj  of  home  affairs.  Mr. 
Prior»  secretaryof  foreign  affairs.  W.  Maple,  curator  and  register. 
On  the  7  th  of  December  the  Society  met  at  the  Castle,  and  were 
presented  to  the  lord  lieutenant  in  a  body,  by  his  grace  the  lord 
primate,  vice  president,  to  return  him  thanks  for  the  honour  he  hid 
aone  the  Society  in  being  president,  and  his  grace  the  lord  lieutensBt 
was  pleased  to  sign  .his  name  at  the  head  of  Uie  subscription  book,  u 
president  of  the  Society." 

The  nineteenth  of  the  original  rules  of  the  Society,  which 
were  finally  approved  and  registered  on  the  16th  of  December, 
17S1,  was  as  follows  :-^ 

**  That  every  member  of  this  Societv,  at  his  admission,  be  desired 
to  choose  some  particular  subject,  either  in  naturall  history,  or  in 
husbandry,  agriculture,  or  gardening,  or  some  species  of  mandac- 
ture,  or  other  branch  of  improvement,  and  make  it  his  business,  bt 
reading  what  hath  been  printed,  on  that  subject,  by  conversing  witn 
them  who  make  it  their  profession,  or  by  making  hia  own  experi- 
ments, to  mi^e  himself  master  thereof,  and  to  report  in  writings 
the  best  account  they  can  get  by  experiment  or  enquiry,  relatiog 
thereto." 

In  compliance  with  this  rule,  several  members  oonttibuted 
essays  on  various  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  media- 
nics,  and  manufactures ;  their  limited  funds,  however,  pednded 
them  from  carrying  out  their  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
country,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  original  designs. 
To  remedy  this  deficiency.  Madden  published,  in  1789,  kb 
"  Letter  to  the  Dublin  Society  on  the  improvement  of  thdr 
fund,''  and  in  this  treatise,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
''  printed  on  Irish  paper  made  by  Mr.  Bandal  at  Newbridge^ 
near  Leixlip,"  the  author  considers  the  following  topics  :— 

*'  First,  The  necessity  that  there  appears,  to  me,  of  enlarging  your 
fund,  and  the  number  and  weight  of  your  members.  SeeondW,  The 
probability  of  getting  this  done,  if  proper  means  be  used.  Tiiirdlj> 
xhe  several  methods  and  regulations,  necessary  to  be  entcsvd  on, 
when  this  is  accomplished.  And  lastly.  To  what  useful  and  cxo^ 
lent  purposes  your  Amd  may  be  applied,  when  it  is  thus  enlarged.* 

To  enlarge  the  Society,  he  proposes  that  every  member 
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should  induce  a  friend  to  join  it;  to  augment  their  fund  by 
applying  for  contributions  through  their  members  in  the 
several  connties  to  all  persons  of  fortune  and  character^  espe- 
cially at  assizes  and  sessions ;  to  procure  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration and  a  set  of  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  their 
mstitution  on  the  model  of  the  Boyal  Societ/s  rnles^  and  to 
encourage  various  manufactures  by  the  importation  of  which 
he  calculated  that  the  country  annually  lost  in  the  following 
ratio :  glass  bottles,  £5,000 ;  earthenware,  £5,000  \  hardware 
and  cutlery,  £10,000;  gunpowder  and  saltpetre,  £4,000; 
thread-bone  lace,  £8,000 ;  paper,  £4,000;  sugar,  £6,500;  salt, 
£25,000 ;  corn,  in  years  of  scarcity,  £100,000 ;  and  proposes, 
moreover,  that  the  society  should  ''  apply  part  of  their  fund  in 
taking  and  improving  a  reasonable  number  of  acres  in  different 
soils  and  places  near  Dublin,  as  an  experimental  farm  for  all 
points  of  husbandry/'  He  also  dwells  on  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  premiums,  concluding  as  follows  :— 


**  As  it  will  necessarily  take  some  time  to  raise  sufficient  sabscrip- 
tions,  to  carry  on  the  useful  designs  here  laid  before  you,  I  do  hereoy 
obli|i^  myself  to  you  and  the  publick,  to  procure  a  gentleman,  who 
shall  for  two  years  certain,  pav  j£ld0  per  annum,  to  your  treasurer, 
to  be  solely  applied  to  the  following  purposes,  viz.  JC30  to  experi- 
ments in  agriculture  and  gardening,  £50  to  the  best  annual  inven- 
tion, in  any  of  the  liberal  or  manual  arts,  £25  to  the  best  annual 
picture,  and  £25  to  the  best  statue  made  in  Ireland,  and  voted  such 
by  ballot,  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  Nay,  I  dare  un- 
dertake, that  gentleman  will  continue  his  subscription  till  larger  con- 
tributions can  be  raised  for  the  other  designs  mentioned  in  this 
letter,  and  shall  sign  a  deed  to  pay  it  for  life,  when  £500  per  ann. 
is  procured,  provided  the  society  shall  apply  his  little  fund  to  the 
views  they  are  directed  to,  with  their  usual  activity  and  prudence." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  unpublished  official  records 
of  the  society  exhibit  its  proceedings  consequent  on  this  pro- 
posal:— 

''1789.  December  13.  Dr.  Samuel  Madden'sgpenerous  proposal 
to  enlarge  the  plan  and  fond  of  the  Societv,  was  this  day  laid  befora 
the  board  by  Mr.  Prior.  Ordered,  that  the  same  be  considered. at 
the  next  board.  December  20 — The  Secretaries  reported,  that  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Madden  having  settled  £130  per  annum  during  his  life, 
and  having  also  obtained  a  subscription  of  near  <t500  per  annum  for 
the  encouragement  of  sundry  arts,  experiments,  several  manufac- 
tures not  yet  brought  to  perfection  in  tnis  kingdom — Ordered,  that 
a  oommittee  be  appointed  to  consider  what  manufactures  afe  fit  or 
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neoesMry  to  be  encouraged  with  regard  to  the  said  funde.  Betolndf 
that  the  persons  present  be  of  the  said  committee^  and  that  all  dmbi' 
bers  have  voices.  Ordered,  that  the  committee  meet  on  Tnesdaj 
evening.  February  14,  1739-^0 — Present,  lord  bishop  of  Dromore, 
bishop  of  Clonferty  Arthur  Dobbs,  esq..  Dr.  Weld,  Mr.  Collj  Lyons, 
archdeacon  Brocas,  dean  Copping,  Mr.  Prior — ^bishop  of  Glonfert 
in  the  chair.  This  day  the  board  agpreed  to  publish  an  adrertisemeDt 
proposing  premiums  to  be  given  to  audi  persona  who  shall  make  im- 
lavements  in  any  useful  arts  or  manufacture,  and  mentioning  Dr. 
oamuel  Madden's  proposal  for  encouraging  new  inventions  in  archi- 
tecture, and  painting,  and  statuary  in  this  kingdom.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Madden  having  now  reported  that  the  subscriptions  by  him  obtained 
fbr  promoting  arts  and  manufactures  do  amount  to  near  £900  per 
annum,  including  his  own,  and  as  he  is  Roing  to  the  countiy,  b« 
desires  to  leave  the  subscription  roll  with  the  Society.  Oraered, 
that  Mr.  Madden  be  desired  to  leave  the  said  subscription  roll  with 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  Prior,  for  the  use  of  the  board.  May  8,  1740^ 
Dean  Copping  in  the  chair  ;  present,  Bev.  Mr.  Lesly,  Mr.  Percival, 
Mr.  Prior.  Ordered,  that  the  advertisement  hereunto  annexed  be 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

**  The  Dublin  Society,  in  order  to  promote  such  useful  arts  and 
manufactures  as  have  not  hitherto  been  introduced,  or  are  not 
yet  brought  to  perfection  in  this  kingdom,  give  notice,  that 
they  intend  to  incourage,  by  premiums,  annual  contributions,  or 
other  methods,  any  persons  who  are  well  skilled  in  such  arti 
and  manufactures,  and  will  carry  them  on  in  the  best  and  most 
tkilAil  manner.  To  carry  on  this  design,  they  desire  that  gen* 
tlemen  and  others  who  are  conversant  in  husbandry,  trade,  or 
manufactures,  and  wish  well  to  their  country,  will  favor  them  with 
their  company  and  advice,  that  they  may  be  better  enabled  to  judge 
what  improvements  are  proper  to  be  encouraged,  what  encoura^ 
ments  are  convenient,  and  in  what  manner  they  may  be  best  apphed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  publick.  A  committee  for  &at  purpose  wiQ 
attend  at  the  Parliament  house,  everv  Thursday  at  one  o*clocL 
May  29, 1740 — Ordered,  that  an  advertisement  be  printed  proposiog 
rewards  to  be  given  to  such  persons  who  shall  produce  in  DubUn, 
next  winter,  the  best  hops,  fiax-seed,  flax,  cyder,  earthenware,  thread, 
malt  liquor,  lace,  in  their  several  Idnds,  accordine  as  they  are  set 
down  in  a  paper  agreed  to.  June  19th— Orderet^  that  the  adver- 
tisements  to  be  nrmted  for  ^▼iug  rewards,  be  revised  and  altered  by 
Dean  Maturin,  Mr.  Boss,  Mr.  Prior,  and  when  the  same  is 
that  it  be  printed,  taking  notice  therein  of  many  other  articles  which 
the  Sodety  design  to  give  rewards  for  the  nelt  y^tf  •  November 
SO — Ordered,  that  Deui  Maturin,  Mr.  Boss,  Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Weid» 
Dr.  Wynne,  be  a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  ooUeetiflg 
of  the  subscriptions  to  Dr.  Madden's  scheme,  and  the  premiums  that 
may  be  proper  to  be  given  this  year,  and  that  they  meet  on  Wednesdar 
next  at  Mr.  Prior's  house,  at  three  o'clock.  Ordered,  that  the  several 
schemes  of  such  as  expect  encouragement  for  their  improvements  or 
inventions  be  laid  before  them." 

The  Committee  came  to  a  resolution  that  £300  woold  be 
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the  lowest  sum  adequate  to  carry  out  their  deaign^  and  tliat 
unless  that  amount  could  be  collected  before  uie  25th  of 
March,  following,  the  subscriptions  should  be  returned.  They 
also  ordered,  that  a  copy  of  their  resolutions  on  this  point  should 
be  sent  to  Dr.  Madden  by  Mr.  Prior,  *'  with  a  request  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  come  to  town  in  some  short  time,  to  giYe 
spirit  to  and  quicken  the  collection  of  the  subscriptions/' 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  subscriptions  having  been  thus 
collected,  the  Society  published  a  catalogue  of  their  proposed 
preminms  for  encouraging  various  branches  of  Irish  industry. 
Madden's  premiums  were  usually  issued  separately  from  those 
of  the  Society,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  were  ap^ied  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  official  returns : — 

''Premmms  given  b^  Dr.  Samuel  Madden  for  the  year  1742,  and 
adjudged  by  the  Dubhn  Society  to  the  following  persons^  viz.  To 
Mr.  Houghton,  for  the  be»t  niece  of  scidpture,  viz.  St.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  £25.  To  Mrs.  Grattan*  for  the  best  piece  of 
lace  made  with  the  needle,  £10.  To  Ellinor  Williams,  Eliza 
Roberts,  and  Margaret  Reed,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them, 
for  the  best  pieces  of  bone-lace,  £10.  To  Mr.  Beaver,  for  the  best 
piece  of  tapestry,  £10.  To  Mr.  Tudor,  for  the  best  piece  of  paint- 
ing, £\Q.  To  Mr.  Garret  Bryan,  for  the  best  piece  of  damask  silk, 
XIO.  To  Mr.  Richard  Ellis,  for  the  best  piece  of  flowered  silk,  jeiO. 
To  Mr.  Robert  EUis,  for  the  best  piece  of  paduasoy,  £\0, 

«« 1748. — To  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sharp,  and  company,  for  making  the 
greatest  quantity  of  salt  fit  for  curing  fish  in  1743,  viz.  450  tons,  at 
Belfast,  ^25.  Anne  Casey,  of  Plunket-street,  for  the  best  piece  of 
bone  laoe  made  in  1743,  i^lO.  Elizabeth  Roberts  of  Lazer's-hill, 
for  the  second  best  ditto,  £&,  Mrs.  Anne  Page,  for  the  best  imita- 
tion of  Brussels,  Mechlin,  or  point  lace,  £10.  Mrs.  Baker  and 
Miss  Raymond,  equally,  for  the  second  best  ditto,  £3.  Catherine 
Plunket,  for  the  best  piece  of  edcinff,  £5.  Mary  Ctaer,  for  the 
aeoond  best  ditto,  £3.  Catherine  Rickey,  for  the  third  best  ditto, 
£2,  Esther  Handcock,  for  the  best  piece  of  em^oidery,  £\  0.  Mr. 
David  Davis,  for  the  best  pieoe  of  velvet,  £10."* 

Hadden,  however,  did  not  strictly  confine  his  muoifioence 
within  the  limits,  he  had  proposed ;  and  in  some  years  we  find 
that  his  donations  exceeded  three  hundred  poonds,  which  in- 
clnded,  in  addition  to  those  ahove  particularized^  premiums 
for  improving  the  breed  of  cattle^  caring  fish^  growing  hops, 
manu&ctniing  cloth,  paper,  sculptures  in  metal  or  stone,  in- 


*  For  a  descripUon  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prenuums  for  the  toe 
mrts  were  adjudged,  see  the  account  of  the  Dublin  Society's  house, 
Ifties  QuAaTiULT  Ravnw,  Yd.  II.,  60r. 
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▼entions  or  improvements  in  agriculture,  ftc.  be.  This  muni* 
ficence  did  not  however  shelter  him  from  detraction^  and  we 
are  told  that  the  "  zealous  labours  of  the  reverend  Doctor  for 
the  improvement  of  his  country  were  no  whit  slackened  bj 
his  knowledge,  that  two  of  those  who  praised  him  to  his  bet, 
and  in  their  letters  to  him,  resorted  to  the  meanness  of  setting 
on  their  toad-eaters  to  slander  him  in  his  absence,  whenever 
they  thought  they  could  do  so  undet^ected/' 

In  1745,  Madden  published  his  panegyric  on  Bugh 
Boulter,  an  English  ecclesiastic,  who  nad  been  appointed  in 
1724,  primate  of  all  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  1742,  having,  during  that  period,  been  eleven  times 
nominated  lord  justice.  **  Boulter^s  Monument''  is  dedicated 
to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  contains  2034  lines  of 
verse,  in  wluch  the  nine  Muses  are  represented  as  sympathizing 
with  Hibernia  for  the  loss  of  the  primate,  whose  life  and 
actions  form  the  subject  of  their  eulogies. 

With  reference  to  this  work,  which  was  printed  by  Bidiard- 
son,  author  of  "Pamela,''  we  find  the  following  passage  in 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  which  the  biographer  states  to  have 
been  communicated  to  him  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Campbell  :— 

**  Sitting  with  Dr.  Johnson  one  morning  alone,  he  asked  me  (Dr. 
Campbell)  if  I  had  known  Dr.  Madden,  who  was  author  of  the  pre- 
mium scheme  in  Ireland.  On  my  answering  in  the  afirmadn^ 
and  also  that  I  had  for  some  years  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  &e., 
he  begged  of  me  that  when  I  returned  to  Ireland,  I  would  endeaTOor 
to  procure  for  him  a  poem  of  Dr.  Madden's,  called  *  Boulter's  Mooih' 
ment'  The  reason  (said  he)  why  I  wish  for  it,  is  this:  when  Dr. 
Madden  came  to  London,  he  submitted  that  work  to  my  castigatton ; 
and  I  remember  I  blotted  a  great  many  lines,  and  mi^t  ha?e  blotted 
many  more  without  making  Uie  poem  worse.  However,  the  Doctor 
was  very  thankful,  and  very  generous,  for  he  gave  me  ten  guiness, 
which  was  to  me  at  that  time  a  great  sum.** 

Dr.  Johnson  in  his  dictionary,  under  the  word  ''sport," 
quotes  from  ''  Boulter's  Monxunenf '  the  following  pwsge, 
which  may  serve  as  specimen  of  the  sl^le  of  the  poem : — 

"KtegnivvtlMlrwrai^iiiiiiiartda;  lie,  men  Jut, 
Sloop  d  down  wrnM,  aadviotoilieiniatlMdait! 
TroamOer foot, the tp&rt  of  •t'it  wind, 
Sw8^  Ihm  the  euth^  and  Idotted  from  hla  mlad : 
ThtfB  iQait  in  their  gnre  he  let  them  He, 
And  grleT*d  they  oonld  not  ^teupt  th*  JdaO^b^B  eje  V* 

In  a  ''Postscript  to  the  reader/'  Madden  apologises  for 
the  length  and  defects  of  his  poem,   and  states  that   ''  some 
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liuudred  lines  have  been  pruned  from  it^  that  were  not  quite 
unpardonable,  in  order  to  lessen  the  tediousness  of  the  pane- 
gyrical part/'  and  speaking  of  Boultier,  he  observes : — 

"  To  lay  aside  all  his  other  excellencies,  if  we  consider  a  man 
npending  a  long  life  in  honoring  his  Maker,  and  doine  good  to  men  ; 
u  we  see  him  adding  gpreat  lands  to  hospitals '  of  dimrent  kinds ; 
Irailding  and  repairing  several  churches ;  founding  eight  large  alms- 
houses ;  relieving,  bjr  known  and  secret  bounties,  a  great  number  of 
private  families ;  doing  offices  of  charity   and  kinoness  to  crouds, 
who  aoplied  to  him  for  relief;  feeding,  for  many  weeks,  in  a  famine, 
from  three  or  four  to  seven  and  eight  thousand  indigent  persons 
every  dav ;  assisting  the  imprison'd  and  the  sick,  as  well  as  the  starv- 
ing ;  and  leaTing  the  remains  of  his  fortune,  when  he  died,  to  pious 
uses  (the  whole  of  his  donations  making  near  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds)  ;  it  may  possibly  seem  sufficient  not  only  to  justify  an  affection- 
ate  poet,  but  the  severest  historian,  in  any  encomiums  he  could  write 
on  him.    The  author  must  add  to  all  this,  that  what  little  honour 
he  has  endeavonr'd  to  pay  him  is  still  the  more  excusable,  as  it  can- 
not be  charg'd  with  the  least  taint  of  interested  flattery,  since  he  is 
dead  ;  nor  even  with  any  little  views  of  private  gratitude  for  obliga- 
tions conferr'd ;  since,  except  the  occasional  kiu&ess  of  his  conversa- 
tion or  correspondence,  he  never  ask'd  or  receiv'd,  and,  what  b  much 
better,  never  wish*d  for  or  wanted,  the  smallest  favour  from  him. 
He  thinks,  (as  was  sud  before)  he  had  other  and  worthier  motives 
for  this  performance :  Tho',  after  all,  he  is  so  little  satisfV'd  with  what 
he  has  aone,  that  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  one  of  his  relations 
or  intimates,  who  could  have  fumish*d  him  with  proper  materials, 
he  would  much  more  gladly  have  written  his  life,  tnan  have  thrown 
his  panegyric  on  the  merc^  of  an  age,  at  war  with  every  virtue  which 
he  lov'd,  and  run  mad  with  mean  but  furious  scrambles,  for  that 
wealth  and  power  which  he  scom'd." 

To  carry  out  the  political  views  of  his  parU  appears  to  have 
been  the  main  object  of  Boulter's  public  lile,  and  in  pursuit 
of  this  end  he  systematically  fomented  disunion  among  the 
Irish,  steadily  inccdcatiug  the  necessity  of  excluding  them  from 
offices  of  importance  in  their  own  country,  and  earnestly 
laboring  to  aggrandize  England  at  the  expense  of  her  neigh- 
bour. 

Notwithstanding  his  Whig  politics,  and  his  connection 
with  Boulter's  party,  Madden  appears  to  have  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Swift,  and  Dr.  Johnson  quotes  him  as  authority 
for  some  statements  in  his  life  of  the  Dean. 

Dr.  Madden  liberally  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the 
"  Physico  Historical  Society,^'  founded  in  1744,  and  under- 
took, but  did  not  complete,  a  history  of  the  county  of  Fer- 
managh, intended  to  have  been  published  under  its  auspices. 
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In  1746,  the  Dublin  Society  applied  to  government  for  an 
annual  grant,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  objects, 
which  request  waa  seconded  as  follows,  by  Chesterfield,  in  his 
private  despatch  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  March,  174i6  :— 

*'  The  Dublin  SocietT  is  reallj  a  very  useful  estiblishment  It 
consists  of  many  considerable  people,  and  has  been  kept  up  hitherto 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  They  give  premiums  for  the  improre- 
ment  of  lands,  for  plantations,  for  manufactures.  Thev  ftumishiaaDj 
materials  for  those  improvements  in  the  poorer  and  less  culdvsted 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  have  certainly  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
The  bounty  they  apply  for  to  his  majesty  is  five  hundred  ponndi  s 
year,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  would  be  properly  befl^wed; 
but  I  entirely  submit  it." 

By  the  king's  letter,  dated  26th  March,  1746,  the  Society 
was  placed  on  the  civil  establishment  of  Ireland  for  an  allow* 
ance  of  £600  per  annum,  '^  to  be  paid,  in  like  manner  as  pen- 
sions and  allowances  are  usually  paid,  unto  Sobert  Downes, 
esq.,  treasurer  to  the  Society,  or  the  treasurer  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  in  such  manner  and  for  the 
like  uses  and  purposes  as  their  own  voluntary  subscriptions 
are  applied  '^**  and  lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  letter  to  Prior  in  the 
succeeding  year,  says  of  the  Society : — 

'*  They  have  done  more  good  to  Ireland,  with  regard  to  srts  and 
industry,  than  all  the  laws  that  could  have  been  formed ;  for,  unfoN 
tunately  there  is  a  perversness  in  our  natures  which  prompts  us  to 
resist  authority,  though  otherwise  inclined  enoueh  to  do  the  thing,  if 
left  to  our  choice.  Invitation,  example,  and  fasnion,  with  some  pre* 
miums  attending  them,  are,  I  am  convinced,  the  only  methods  of 
bringing  people  in  Ireland  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do  ;  and  thst  ii 
the  plan  of  your  Society." 

Madden  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  obtaining 
a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  Society,  whioh  he  had  so 
strongly  recommended  to  them  in  17S9:  Chesterfield,  hov* 
ever,  was  at  first  dubious  of  the  results  likely  to  ensue  firom 
the  accomplishment  of  that  design,  and  in  a  letter  dated  15th 
September,  1748,  he  wrote  to  Madden,  whom  he  styled  hii 
*^  honest  and  indefatigable  friend  in  good  works :'' — 

**  The  Dublin  Society  has  hitherto  g^ne  on  extremely  well,  uA 
done  infinite  good :  why  ?    Because,  that  not  being  a  permanent,  in* 

*  In  the  Beport  of  the  parliamentary  select  oommittee,  in  183(S,  on  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Socie^,  it  Is  incorrectly  stated,  on  the  authority  of  vsiiooi 
officers  of  the  institution,  that  the  annual  grant  was  fh>m  the  king's  privy 
purse ;  and  this  error  has  been  repeated  in  various  official  pakfecstloDi 
issued  by  the  Society. 
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eorporated  society,  ind  haviDg  no  employments  to  dispose  of,  and 
depending  only  for  tbeir  existence  on  their  own  good  bdiaviour,  it 
was  not  a  theatre  for  jobbers  to  show  their  skill  upon ;  but,  when  once 
established  by  charter,  the  very  advantages  whicn  are  expected  from, 
and  which,  I  believe,  will  attend  that  charter,  I  fear  may  prove  fatal. 
It  may  then  become  an  object  of  party »  and  parliamentary  views  (for 
you  know  how  low  they  stoop)  ;  in  which  case  it  will  become  subser* 
vient  to  the  worst  instead  of  the  best  designs.  Remember  the  Linen 
Board,  where  the  paltry  dividend  of  a  little  flax-seed  was  become  the 
seed  of  jobs,  which  indeed  produced  one  hundred  fold.  However,  I 
submit  my  fears  to  your  hopes  ;  and  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  promote 
that  charter  which  you,  wno  I  am  sure  have  considered  it  m  every 
light,  seem  so  desirous  of.  Mr.  Mac  Anlay,*  who  is  now  here,  has 
brought  over  the  rough  draught  of  a  charter,  which  he  and  I  are  to 
meet  and  consider  of  next  week.  I  hope  your  worthy  fellow 
Ubourers,  and  my  worthy  friends,  the  bishop  of  Meath  and  Mr. 
Prior,  are  well.  May  vou  be  long  so,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
for  the  particular  satisfaction  of  your  most  sincere  friend  and 
faithftd  servant." 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Madden,  dated  London, 
29  November,  1748,  the  earl  says  :— 

**  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  the  charter  for  the  Dublin  Society,  when 
once  you  have  formed  it  properly  among  yourselves,  will  be  panted 
here  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  am  much  for  it,  and  will  promote  it  to  my 
power;  not  but  that  I  forsee  some  danger  on  that  side  of  the  question 
too.  Abuses  have  always  hitherto  crept  into  corporate  bodies,  and 
will  probably,  in  time,  creep  into  this  too ;  but  I  hope  that  it  will 
have  such  an  effect,  at  first,  as  to  make  the  future  abuses  of  less  con- 
sequence. The  draught  which  Mr.  Mac  Aulay  shewed  me  here  of  the 
charter,  seems  to  have  all  the  provisions  in  it  that  human  prudence 
can  make  against  human  iniquity." 

On  the  second  of  April,  1 749-5  0,t  the  charter  was  finallly 

gsnted,  incorporating  the  institution  "  by  the  name  of  the 
oblin  Society,  for  promoting  husbandry  and  other  useful  arts 

in  Ireland." 

I,  I  I  ■ —  — 

*  Alexander  Mac  Aulay,  judge  of  the  Oontistorial  Court,  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society  in  174d. 

t  In  the  various  editions  of  the  *'  Official  Catalogue**  of  the  great  Indus- 
trial Kzhibition  at  Dublin,  published  by  authority  of  the  Dublin  Society's 
committee,  it  is  incorrectly  stated  that  the  charter  of  the  Society  was 
granted  in  1731 1  To  augment  this  error  in  their  own  history,  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  charter  was  addressed  in  1749-50, 
are  given  by  the  committee  as  the  founden  of  the  Socieijft  and  their 
armorial  bearings  have  been  consequently  blazoned  in  the  Northern  hall, 
whUe  the  names  of  the  real  originators  of  the  institution,  in  1731,  have 
been  left  in  obscurity  I  Dr.  Madden  has  been  thus  completely  passed 
over,  nor  does  the  Society's  Library  contain  more  than  one  of  the 
works  written  by  him,  a  complete  collection  of  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  public  Dublin  Library, 
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In  1746^  Madden  composed  a  tragedy  of  which  notUDg-is 
known,  except  that  he  bequeathed  it  to  Thomas  Sheridin. 
He  also,  in  1748,  wrote  a  poem,  which  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  identifying,  owing  to  its  having  been  published  anonj- 
mously,  and  relative  to  which  we  find  Chesterfield  writing  to 
him  as  follows,  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  in  the  same  year: 

'*  Tour  poem,  of  which  I  have  read  the  first  canto  with  equal  pin- 
sure  and  attention,  has  (without  any  compliment  to  you)  a  great  deal 
of  wit  and  invenUon  in  it :  the  characters  are  perfectly  well  presenred; 
and  the  moral,  which  it  is  easv  to  foresee  from  the  first  canto,  is  ex- 
cellent. You  cannot  doubt  of  my  bein?  proud  to  have  such  a  perfor- 
mance addressed  to  me;  and  I  should  oe  prouder  of  it  still,  if  the 
author's  name  were  to  appear  ;  but,  as  your  friend,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  think  you  in  the  right  to  conceal  it ;  for,  though  the  moral  be 
good,  yet  as  the  propriety  of  characters  has  obliged  you  to  put  some 
warm  expressions  in  the  mouths  of  Venus  and  Oupid,  some  silly  or 
malicious  people  mieht  lay  hold  of  them,  and  quote  them  to  your  dis- 
advantage. As  to  tae  dedication,  I  must  tell  you  very  sincerely,  and 
without  the  least  false  modesty,  that  I  heartily  wish  you  would  lower 
it :  the  honest  warmth  of  your  friendship  makes  you  view  me  in  a 
more  partial  light  than  other  people  do,  or,  upon  my  word,  thso  I 
do  myself.  The  few  light,  triflmg  things  that  I  have  accidentally 
scribbled  in  my  vouth,  in  the  cheerfulness  of  company,  or  sometimes 
(it  may  be)  inspired  by  wine,  do  by  no  means  entitle  me  to  the  com- 
pliments which  ^ou  make  me  as  an  author  ;  and  my  own  vanity  is  so 
far  from  deceiving  tne  upon  that  subject,  that  I  repent  of  what  I 
have  shown,  and  only  vsUue  myself  upon  what  I  have  had  the  pni> 
dence  to  bum." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1749,  Chesterfield  wrote  as  follows  to 
Madden,  on  the  same  subject  :•— 

*'  Tou  are,  I  am  sure,  too  well  persuaded  of  my  sincere  regard  and 
firiendship  for  you,  to  impute  my  late  silence  to  negligence  or  forget- 
fulness ;  but  two  concurrent  causes  have  hindered  me  f^m  acknow- 
ledging your  two  last  letters :  the  one  was  the  ill  state  of  my  health; 
the  other  was  the  unsettled  state  of  mj  person,  in  my  migration  from 
my  old  house  to  my  new  one,  where  I  have  hardly  yet  got  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  a  table.  This  latter  has,  I  believe,  been  attested  to  yon  fay 
your  son,  who  saw  me  unfurnished  in  my  old  house,  and  since  unsettled 
m  my  new  one.  I  have  (as  I  told  him  that  I  would)  executed  year 
orders  with  regard  to  my  booksellers.  I  have  told  them,  more  fullj 
than  I  can  tell  you,  my  thoughts  of  the  work,  and  have  raised  their 
impatience  for  some  of  the  copies,  for  which  they  will  treat  with 
your  printer.  How  they  will  sell  (considering  the  whimsical  aod 
uncertain  decision  of  the  public  in  those  matters^  I  do  not  know ; 
but  how  they  ought  to  sell,  if  the  public  judges  right,  I  well  know— 
for  I  never  saw  more  wit,  fancy,  and  imagination,  upon  any  one 
single  subject.    Every  one  of  your  alterations  are,  in  my  opinion. 
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for  the  better,  exceptiDtr  those  which  you  say  you  have  made  in  my 
favour^  and  in  which  I  fear  the  public  will  too  justly  differ  from  you. 
Your  partiality  to  me  had  carried  you  but  too  far  before.     I  con- 

Satulate  both  you  and  Ireland  most  heartily  upon  the  increasing 
lits  of  your  labours  for  the  public  good ;  for  1  am  informed  from 
all  hands,  that  a  spirit  of  industry  diffuses  itself  through  all  Ireland ; 
the  linen  manufacture  gains  ground  daily  in  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  new  manufactures  arise  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. All  which,  I  will  venture  to  say»  is  originally  owing  to  your 
judicious  and  indefatigable  endeavours  for  the  good  of  your  country. 
Ton  know  the  nature  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  our  countrymen 
in  particular  (for  I  still  think  and  call  myself  an  Irishman)^  well 
enough  to  know,  that  the  invitation  by  premiums  would  be  much  more 
effectual  than  laws,  or  remote  considerations  of  general  public  good, 
upon  which  few  people  reason  well  enough  to  be  convinced  that  their 
own  solid  private  interest  essentially  depends.  The  Dublin  Society, 
and,  in  particular,  my  good  friends  the  oishop  of  Meath  (Dr.  Henry 
If  aule)  and  Prior,  have  seconded  you  very  well ;  and  it  is  not  saying 
too  much  of  them  to  say,  that  they  deserve  better  of  Ireland  than  any 
one  other  set  of  men  in  it ;  I  will  not  even  except  the  Parliament.** 

Madden's  premiums  were  annually  distributed  by  the  So- 
ciety until  the  year  1757,  when  their  separate  payment  appears 
to  have  been  discontinued,  their  donor  considering  that  they 
might  be  advantageously  expended  in  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  letter,  now  published 
for  the  first  time : — 

*'  Manor  Waterhouse,  21st  May,  1755. 
'*  Dear  Sir — I  have  yours  of  the  17th  for  which  I  thank  you,  and 
I  hereby  desire  you  may  print  the  self-same  list  of  my  premiums  for 
the  vear  1755,  that  you  printed  in  the  year  1754,  and  I  shall  effec- 
tualTv  make  them  good  by  God's  blessing,  as  I  have  done  for  such  a 
nnmoer  of  years.    I  conceived  the  glass  house  prsemium  was  set  down 
for  the  5th  of  June^  and  I  see  it  so  in  your  printed  list,  and  I  again 
beg  the  good  design  may  be  encouraged,  as  it  every  way  so  well 
deserves.    I  hope  Mr.  Hawker*  will  act  like  himself,  but  I  wonder 
he  never  callea  on  my  son  or  assisted  him  with  his  advice,  and 
I  wish,  you  would  make  him  call  on  him  at  the  Golden  Stock- 
ing in  Uastle-street.      1  rejoyce  the  lord  lieutenant  goes   on  to 
sweeten  and  oblige  all  that  apply  to  him,  and  I  am  told  he  will 
do  aJl  he  can  to  remove  any  oostacle  to  our  peace  and  ease,  and 
I  believe  we  shall  have  a  calmer  session  than  some  feared,  and 
that  others  hoped  for,  though  some  rough  votes  will  pass  or  I  am 
much  misenformed.    1  am  in  pain  for  our  squadron  wnich  is  much 
weaker  than  the  French,  but  I  trust  in  God  all  shall  end  well,  and 
that  those  disturbers  of  the  world  will  be  chastized  into  quietness. 

•  One  of  the  Society's  clerks. 
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Your  memoraDdum  surprised  me,  but  on  examin&tioQ  I  find  yoa  irt 
right,  and  my  son  shall  pay  the  twenty  shillings  though  yon  actually 
writ  for  £9,  and  I  drew  for  the  sum  you  wrote  for.  I  thank  yoa, 
my  dear  friend,  for  your  kind  compliments  of  the  season — ^blessed  be 
God,  I  had  a  great  congregation  and  a  crowd  of  communicanti  Isst 
Sunday,  which  I  pray  God  encrease  not  only  among  us  but  tbrongk 
the  Christian  world.  I  am  thinking  instead  of  the  former  prMuiumi 
for  tillage  (which  I  won't  give  as  I  did)  to  give  in  a  better  manner  aod 
will  be  of  more  extended  influence,  and  that  is  in  June  next,  to  have 
it  advertized  by  you  and  Mr.  Maple  (the  former  of  which  yon  shsll 
have  sent  for  your  correction).  That  as  the  only  way  to  encourage 
tillage  is  to  form  societys  in  the  several  counties,*  so  there  is  a  gentle- 
man who  will  g^ve  £^20  a  year  while  he  finds  it  usefull  to  every  such 
county,  where  such  society  shall  be  found  not  exceeding  ten,  aad 
which  apply  to  you  and  Mr.  Maple  before  next  October,  everr  such 
society  givmg  at  least  £25  per  annum  in  proemiums,  of  their  own 
money.  I  am  loth  to  put  my  own  name  in  print,  which  I  am  sick 
of,  and  therefore  I  would  have  it  advertized  by  you  and  Mr.  Mapl& 
and  I  do  hereby  faithfully  engage  to  you  that  I  will  make  good  all  I 
have  promised.  Pray  consult  Mr.  Maple,  with  mv  best  respects,  oa 
this,  and  let  me  have  your  opinions  and  advice  on  it  at  large. 
My  dear  and  worthy  friend,  adieu.  I  am  your  most  affectionate  and 
obedient  humble  servant,  Samuel  Madden. 

*'  I  send  you  an  advertizement  ready  drawn,  which  von  will  lay 
before  the  Society,  and  let  me  know  their  thoughts  or  it.  I  hare 
sent  it  to  a  member,  also  lord  Lanesborough." 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  recapitukte 
Madden's  multifarious  benevolent  and  philantbropic  acts. 
From  Lis  advocacy  of  the  beneficial  results  derivable  from  ex- 
citing emulation  by  the  incentive  of  gratuities,  he  acquired  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Premium  Madden  /'  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to 
have  declared,  that  "  his  was  a  name  which  Ireland  ought  to 
honor/'  In  his  seventy-second  year,  prompted  by  the  dictates 
of  friendship,  he  wrote  a  long  poem  on  Dr.  Thomas  Le- 
]and*s  history  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  contributed  a  ma- 
nificent  subscription  to  the  publication  of  that  work,  the 
author  of  which  observes :  ''  I  am  bound  particuhirly  to  de* 
clare  that  I  owe  the  warmest  and  sincerest  gratitude  to  the 
friendship  of  the  reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Madden,  a  name 
which  must  be  ever  honored  and  revered  in  Ireland,  while  it 
feels  the  happy  effects  of  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  generous 
public  spirit. 


*  About  the  year  1735,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  ooonty  of 
I^imerick  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  "  til- 
lage by  English  husbandry,  and  to  encourage  manufactures.** 
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The  foUowing  are  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  referred  to, 
which  is  more  interesting  for  its  slight  autobiographical  episodes 
than  for  any  literary  merit : — 

^  Tho*  put  the  bonnda  DaTid  to  life  aaaign'd, 
I  rbyme  in  this  dark  eTenlng  of  the  mind ; 
Tho'  midst  mj  books  and  groTes,  ftom  coorts  retired, 
I7ntim*d  I  sing,  by  Love  alone  insplr'd. 
Still  for  a  friend,  disdaining  cares  and  years, 
While  Health*s  gay  smile  his  languid  nnmbers  chean ; 
While  inbred  comforts  calm  each  peaceftil  day. 
And  sweet  Content's  dear  blessings  swell  his  lay ; 
While  leal  for  thine  and  ev'ry  pnblic  good 
Warms  the  weak  line,  and  thaws  his  frozen  blood ; 
Accept  no  Tonal  bard*s  enfeebled  song^ 
Whose  life  or  veme  can  never  serve  thee  long : 
Wlio  age  endures,  while  with  delight  he  spends 
His  fortune  to  promote  the  noblest  ends : 
Who,  careless  of  his  own,  to  thy  Just  praise 
By  Philip  rous'd  this  last  remembrance  pays ; 
Chanting  like  andent  swans  before  he  dies, 
And  ihnn  this  world  of  tedious  trifles  flies  r* 

Dr.  Madden's  death  occurred  at  Manor  Waterhouse,  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  1766  ;  and  so  completely  has  his 
memory  been  forgotten,  that  even  bis  descendants  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  place  of  his  interment.  During  his  life  time 
it  was  contemplated  to  perpetuate  his  memory  as  a  national 
benefactor^  by  the  erection  of  a  statue,  and  to  this  project, 
which,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  was  never  executed, 
Thomas  Sheridan  alluded  as  foUows  in  his  public  oration  at 
Dublin  in  1757,  relative  to  the  foundation  of  an  academy 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Ireland : — 

"  We  have  already  one  part  of  education  (and  that  too  a  most 
essential  one)  in  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  perhaps  could  have 
been  contrived  bv  the  wit  of  man.  I  mean  that  part  which  is  obtained 
in  the  College  of  Dublin,  from  the  time  of  entrance,  to  the  time  of 
taking  a  bachelor's  degree.  Xothing  can  be  conceived  more  excel- 
lent than  the  first  plan  of  that  part  of  the  system,  in  j^oint  of  theory, 
and  design  ;  but  in  point  of  execution  and  practice,  it  has  received 
uncommon  life  and  vigour  bv  the  late  admirable  institution  of  pre- 
miums* Whose  author,  haa  he  never  contributed  any  thing  farther 
to  the  good  of  his  country,  would  have  deserved  immortal  honour, 
and  must  have  been  held  in  reverence  by  latest  posterity.  But  the 
unwearied  and  disinterested  endeavours,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  of  this  truly  good  man,  in  a  variety  of  branches,  to  promote 
industry,  and  conseauently  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom ;  and  the 
mighty  benefits  which  have  thence  resulted  to  the  community ;  have 
made  many  of  the  ^ood  people  of  Ireland  sorry,  that  a  long  talked  of 
scheme  has  not  hitherto  been  put  in  execution.  That  we  might 
not  appear  inferior  in  point  of  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  London, 
with  respect  to  a  sing^ular  honour  paid  to  a  fellow  citizen,  (Sir  John 
Barnard)  surely  not  with  more  reason,  and  that,  like  them,  we  might 
be  able  to  address  our  patriot : — 

'Pi-flesentl  tibi  matnros  Urgimor  honoiea.' 
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''  If  I  have  wandered  a  little  from  the  point,  it  proceeded  from  a 
warmth  of  heart  eager  to  throw  in  its  mite  of  acKnowledsement  to 
onr  general  henefactor  ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  here,  who 
does  not  so  far  sympathize  with  me,  as  readily  to  pardon  the  £• 
gression." 

Two  three-quarter  length  portraits  of  Dr.  Madden^  painted 
in  oils,  are  still  preserved;  one  at  the  residence  of  his 
representatives  at  Hilton,  County  Monaghan;  the  other  in 
the  possession  of  John  Madden,  esq.,  of  Eoslin  Manor, 
Clones;  in  both  of  these  paintings  he  is  represented  in 
clerical  costome,  with  full,  flowing,  curled  dark  hair,  and  a 
benevolent  expression  of  countenance.  The  Dublin  Sodetj 
possess  a  white  marble  bust  of  their  benefactor,  and  hu 
portrait  was  engraved  by  John  Brooks;  by  Spooner  in  1752, 
"ex  marmore  Van  Nost;''  and  by  R.  Purcell  in  1755,  from 
the  original,  by  Aobert  Hunter,  an  artist  who  was  on  tenns 
of  intimacy  with  Madden,  some  of  whose  papers  came  into 
his  possession. 

Dr.  Madden*s  sons  were  as  follow:  Thomas,  who  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  died  in  1758 ;  Samud  Molyneox 
Madden,  who  m  September,  1748,  married  Frances,  daughter 
of  Anthony  Dopping,  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  had  issue  a  son 
and  daughter,  who  died  young;  John  Madden,  hereafter 
noticed ;  Edward  Madden  of  Spring  grove,  Co.  Fermanagh, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1790,  having  married  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  David  Creighton,  esq.,  of  Cram,  and  sister  to 
the  first  lord  Erne;  William  Balfour  Madden,  barrister-at- 
law,  who  died  unmarried.*  His  daughters  were:  Maiy, 
married  to  Thomas  Hastings,  archdeacon  of  Dublin ;  Luqr, 

married  to Saunderson,  esq.,  of  Clover-hill,  Co.  Cavan; 

Alice ;  Jane ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  rev.  John  Hawk- 
shaw.  Samuel  Molyneux  Madden,  who  succeeded  his  &ther, 
and  died  in  1788>  bequeathed  a  fund  to  the  University  of 
DubUn,  to  be  distributed  in  premiums  at  Fellowship  examina- 
tions, the  conditions  of  which  bequest  are  specified  as  follows  in 
the  codicil  of  the  donor*s  will,  dated  7th  of  August,  1 782 : — 

**  Whereas  I,  Samuel  Molyneux  Madden,  have,  in  the  body  of  my 

*  The  Maddens  of  Kilkenny  descend  from  Dr.  Ssmnel  Madden*! 
brother,  John  Madden,  rd'erred  to  at  page  697 ;  who  obtained  a  feUov- 
ship  in  Trinity  College  in  1710.  which  he  resigned  in  1734,  and  obtsin- 
ed  the  deanery  of  Kilmore  and  rectorship  of  St.  Anne's,  DnUin.  Ao 
aneedote  of  him  and  lord  Boss  will  be  found  at  page  260  of  our  present 
Tolnme. 
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last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  all  my  estate  and  property, 
aitaated  in  the  Corporation  of  Belturbet,  immediatelT  after  the  de- 
mises therein  mentioned,  to  be  employed  in  promotmg  virtue  and 
leamin|^  in  Trinity  College,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  subject  to  such 
reffulations  as  I  shall  exposit  and  declare  in  any  codicil  to  my  said 
wiU.^  In  pursuance  of  that  m^  design  I  do  hereby  constitute  and 
appoint  the  three  persons  immediately  hereafter  named  to  be  trustees 
for  the  carrying  into  execution  that  design.  That  is  to  say :  The 
right  honourable  James  lord  yiscount  Linord,  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland,  the  most  rev.  and  right  honourable  Richard  Robinson,  pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland,  and  the  right  rev.  Richard  Woodward,  lord 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  humbly  entreating  those  very  worthy  and  highly 
respected  persons  to  vouchsafe  their  protection  aud  favour  to  a 
design  so  suited  to  their  own  excellent  dispositions.  I  do  further 
declare  it  to  be  my  humble  request  and  desire,  that  the  vice-chancellor 
of  Trinity  College,  for  the  time  being,  be  one  of  the  trustees  and 
governors  of  the  fund  to  be  raised  for  Sie  design  and  purpose  afore- 
said, and  that  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  Ireland,  for  the  time  be- 
ii^,  be  one  of  the  said  trustees  and  governors,  and  the  lord  primate, 
for  the  time  being,  be  also  one  of  the  trustees  and  governors  of  said 
ftmd,  and  to  carry  into  execution  my  intent  and  design,  as  herein- 
after mentioned.  My  will,  intent,  and  request  therefore  is,  that  at 
every  examination  for  fellowships  in  Trinity  College,  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  said  fund,  during  the  preceding  year,  be  given,  in  one  un- 
divided sum,  into  the  hand  of  that  disappointed  candidate  for  the 
Ibllowships  whom  the  majority  of  his  examiners  shall,  bv  certificate 
in  writing,  under  their  hand,  declare  to  have  best  deserved  to  succeed 
if  another  fellowship  had  been  vacant.  Provided  always,  that  no 
premium  thus  provided  be  given  to  any  disappointed  candidate  in  any 
year  wherein  tpere  shall  not  be  at  least  two  disappointed  candidates 
at  the  examination,  and  also,  provided  alwavs,  that  the  provost  and 
senior  fellows  of  the  College  do  not  dimimsh  the  premiums  which 
tfaron^h  their  seal  to  encourage  learning  they  generously  bestow  on 
the  disappointed  candidates  for  fellowships  at  each  examination. 
And  whereas  there  are  some  years  wherein  there  are  not  any  exami* 
nations  for  fellowships  held,  no  vacancy  having  happened  in  the  Col- 
1^^,  I  do  hereby  desire  that  the  revenue  of  my  estate  and  fund  in 
every  such  vear  be  laid  out  in  government  securities  by  my  said 
trustees,  ana  the  interest  of  such  government  securities  be  added  to 
the  succeeding  produce  of  the  united  fund  aforesaid,  and  thus  the 
premium  be  increased  which  shall  be  given  to  disappointed  candidates 
m  the  succeeding  years,  and  1  do  desire  that  this  premium  or  bounty 
be  confined  to  one  only  disappointed  candidate  for  fellowships 
mitil  the  annual  revenue  of  the  fund  arise  to  four  hundred  pounu, 
after  which  period  the  trustees  aforesaid  may  appropriate  the  further 
increase  of  the  fond  towards  the  constituting  a  bounty  for  a  second 
disappointed  candidate,  or  rather  for  a  premium  for  the  best  oration 
or  essay  in  Latin  on  such  subject  as  the  College  shall  annually  choose, 
as  such  encouragement  is  greatly  wanted,  i^d  further,  in  aid  of  the 
said  intended  fund,  as  the  present  revenue  of  the  estate  in  the  Cor- 
poration of  Beltnrbet  is  but  £66  rent,  I  do  hereby  bequeath  to  the 
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three  trustees  aforeiuiined,  all  m j  personal  estate  of  what  natut 
soever  after  the  death  of  m j  most  dearly  beloved  wife,  to  be  by  them 
converted  into  money,  and  to  be  laid  out  in  government  debaitnrea, 
and  applied  to  the  great  end  6f  encoura^ng  virtue  and  learning  in 
the  College,  where  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  educated,  and  where 
most  essential  service  may  be  expected  firom  their  care  andpatronsgei 
and  therefore  1  do  hereby  appoint  the  aforesaid  trustees  my  rendiisrj 
legatees." 

The  premiums  from  this  fund  were  first  distribated  ia  1798^ 
and  after  Samuel  Madden's  death  the  family  estates  deTolved 
upon  his  brother  John  of  Maddenton,  Co.  Monaghan,  who 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Gope>  M.P.,  of  LoughgaU, 
Co.  Armagh;  and  dying  in  1791  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Samuel,  the  representatives  of  whose  son,  the  late  ooloncl 
John  Madden,  now  reside  atMaddenton  or  Hilton,  Co.Monagfaan. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Samuel  Madden,  we  must 
recur  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  a  knowledge  of  which  can 
alone  enable  us  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  his  services. 
Allied  by  a  multiplicity  of  ties  to  the  ascendancy  party,  he  was 
necessitated  to  eschew  in  his  writings  all  advocacy  of  rdigioos 
toleration,  or  independence  of  England,  knowing  that  other- 
wise his  efforts  to  promote  native  industry  might  have  been, 
like  Swift's  proposal  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish  manu£u- 
tures^  declared  to  be  covert  treason  against  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  His  munificence  in  allocating  a  portion  of  hn 
fortune  to  the  promotion  of  art  and  industry  in  his  native 
land^  was  totally  unprecedented,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  interested  motives,  as  the  distribution  of  his  premiim 
funds  was  altogether  committed  to  the  management  of  the 
Dublin  Societv.  As  a  prose  writer^  Madden  put  forward  his 
views  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  manner,  but  he  erred  in 
attempting  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  poetry,  the  genius 
of  his  family,  in  that  department  of  literature,  having  been 
monopolised  by  his  kinsman,  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  materials  for  Madden*s  biography  are  extremely  measre, 
owin^  to  the  dearth  of  family  documents,  we  must  theraoie 
in  his  case  rely  on  the  truth  of  Lamartine'a  observation 
that "  rhistoire  de  notre  talent  est  presque  toujours  oelle  de 
notre  vie."  The  accounts  hitherto  published  of  Madden  have 
been  exceedingly  inaccurate,  and  we  trust  that  the  present 
sketch  may,  to  some  extent,  redeem  his  memory  firom  tne  an- 
just  obscurity  in  which  it  has  been  too  long  aiuifered  to  remain. 


aet.  v.— maguire  on  the  developement  of 

irish  industry. 

I%e  Industrial  Movement  in  Ireland,  As  Illustrated  By  The 
National  Eaahibition  of  1862.  By  John  Francis  Ma* 
gnire,  MP.,  Mayor  of  Cork.  Cork :  John  O'Brien. 
London :  Simpkin  Marshall  and  Co.  Dublin :  J. 
M'Glashan.     1  vol.  8vo.  1853. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  worthy  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  statesman,  but  far  more  important,  and  more 
suggestive  in  its  teaching,  to  those  who  are  neither  ashamed  of 
their  country,  nor  despondent  in  the  cause  of  Ireland's  ad- 
vancement. We  know  that  there  are  Irishmen  who  look  with 
unconcern,  even  with  satisfaction,  upon  the  exodus  of  the 
peasantry,  and  who  see,  in  the  immigration  of  English  and 
Scotch  agricultural  speci^dators,  a  harbinger  of  our  progression, 
because  eventually,  as  they  expect,  Ireland  must  become 
assimilated  to  the  sister  islands,  and  anglicised  in  feeling  and 
in  prosperity.  With  these  ''souls  so  dead''  we  do  not  quar- 
rel :  they  possess  reasoning  powers,  and  calculating  minds, 
sufficient  to  form  a  political  economist,  or  a  government  secre- 
tary of  the  Tadpole  and  Taper  species — but  they  want  the 
wisdom,  the  patriotism,  and  the  heart,  requisite  to  constitute 
a  statesman.    To  such  men  as  these,  Mr.  Maguire's  book  is  a 

Jrieee  of  irrelevant  impertinence,  but  to  the  man  with  Irish 
ieeling,  Irish  sympathy,  a  love  for  national  honor,  and  a  de- 
sire for  the  closer  knitting  of  the  United  Kingdoms  in  interest, 
as  they  are  united  in  law,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  valuable. 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  his  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland^ 
has  displayed  aU  the  riches  of  our  soil,  and  all  the  natural 
wealth  of  our  country.  Mr.  Maguire's  subject  is  one  equally 
useful  and  equally  noble — ^he  explains,  he  proves,  the  ardor, 
the  quickness,  and  the  success  of  our  people,  in  acquiring  in- 
dustrial knowledge,  and  in  applying  that  knowledge  practi- 
cally and  soundly.  There  is  not,  in  all  the  history  of  our 
country,  a  more  melancholy  reflection  than  that  suggested  by 
the  inanufiactured  objects  displayed  in  our  National  Exhibition. 
The  building  itself  proves  what  we  can  accomplish,  the  Irish 
made  goods  within  it  show,  to  a  stranger,  only  how  little  in 
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manofactares  we  have  achieved.  But  to  the  Irishnum  who 
knows  the  real  history  of  his  country's  trade,  no  such  thoughts 
arise.  He  knows  that  England's  folly  deprived  her  of  the 
American  possessions,  the  selfish  rule  of  the  mother  countiy 
having  alienated  the  confidence  of  the  colonists :  that  selfish- 
ness and  that  folly  would  have  severed  Ireland  from  her  too, 
but  thaty  through  wisdom  or  through  terror,  she  was,  at  the 
critical  moment,  just.  Statesmen  are  now  somewhat  wiser  or 
more  calculating  than  in  other  days,  but  looking  at  the  small 
number  of  specimens  of  manufactures  contributed  by  IreUod 
to  her  own  Exhibition,  and  comparing  them  with  those  pro- 
duced by  England  and  Scotland,  the  memory  recalls  most 
vividly  the  long  series  of  cruel  neglects  which  have  retarded 
the  trade  of  Ireland.  For  ages  the  coarse  of  legislation, 
upon  all  measures  affecting  that  trade,  seemed  as  if  dictated  bj 
the  spirit  to  which  Charles  Kendal  Bushe  declared  the 
act  of  Union  owed  its  origin— ''an  intolerance  of  Irish 
prosperity/' 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  ago  Irish  trade  was 
found  too  flourishing  and  too  prosperous  to  suit  the  interests 
of  England,  and  our  woollen  and  leather  fabrics  were  r^;arded 
with  deep  jadousy  '^  and  as  years  rolled  on,  the  woollen  mana- 
facturers  of  England  required  the  aid  of  Parliament  to  check 
the  progress  of  this  branch  of  Irish  industry.  During  the  yean 
1683  and  ]  686,  Lord  Strafford,  the  Lord  Deputy,  being  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  his  master  and  of  his  countrymen, 
saw  with  concern  that  the  woollen  cloths  of  Ireland  might| 
at  no  distant  day,  excel  those  of  his  own  nation,  and  looked 
with  dislike  upon  Irish  manufacturers,  fearing,  as  he  wrote  to 
Charles,  **  that  thev  might  beat  us  out  of  the  trade  itself,  bf 
undersdling  us,  which  they  are  able  to  do.*'t 

The  rule  of  Charles  the  Second  was  as  disastrous  to  the  Insh 
traders  in  intention,  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  honor  of  his 
own  country.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  reign,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  power  of  the  English 
legislature  was  applied  to  complete  the  mischief  which  Stnfford 
had  begun.    By  one  act  of  Parliament^  a  duty  so  high  as  to 

*  See  Anderson*!  History  of  Commerce,  Vol.  I.,  p.  321.  It  is  s 
curions  fact,  that  a  poem  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VI.  in  vhidi 
'*  linen  cloth"  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  staple  prodnctions  of  Irelsa^ 

t  See  Strafford's  Letters  and  Dispatohet  in  the  above  Tcart. 

tl2  Charles  U.,  c.  4. 
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amoniit  to  a  prohibitioii^  was  imposed  upon  Irish  woollen 
fabrics:  by  another  act,*  the  import  of  Irish  cattle  into 
England^  and  all  valuable  exports  from  Ireland  to  the  colome^p 
were  forbidden ;  and  by  a  tiiird  enactment,t  the  imports  into 
Ireland,  from  the  colonies,  of  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton»  indigo^ 
steel,  Jamaica  wood,  and  other  useful  articles,  were  strictly 
prohibited,  unless  first  unloaded  at  an  English  Port. 

StraflTord  hoped  to  avert  the  impending  competition  of  this 
country  with  his  own,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  Irish 
people  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloths.  In  this  plan  he 
was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  anxious  either  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  his  house,  or  desirous  to  advance  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  traders,  however,  were 
too  well  aware  of  their  own  position  to-  surrender  readily  tiie 
advantages  which  had  accrued  to  them  from  the  woollen  manu- 
CsGtnres.  The  sheep  pastures  of  the  country  were  the  great 
sources  of  its  wealth ;  this  the  people  well  knew ;  and  as 
the  notable  scheme  of  the  Viceroy  was  only  in  part  success- 
ful. Tie  Navigation  Act  was  afterwards  passed,  and  Ireland 
was  cut  off  from  all  mercantile  communication  with  th^ 
colonies  of  that  kingdom  of  which  she  was  an  integral  portion. 

Ten  years  passed  by,  the  manufacturers  still  continued  to 
hold  their  old  position ;  and  in  addition,  the  linen  dealers  were 
daily  increasing  in  importance.  Then  it  was  that  Sir  William 
Temple,  turning  aside  from  his  gardens,  and  his  musings  upon 
heroic  virtue,  and  disquisitions  upon  ancient  and  mouern 
learnings  with  that  cold,  narrow  policy,  which  dictated  too 
many  of  his  actions,  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that 
''regard  must  be  had  to  those  points  wherein  the  trade  of  Jrcr 
land  comes  to  interfere  with  that  of  England,  in  which  case 
the  Irish  trade  ought  to  be  declined,  so  as  to  give  way  to  the 
trade  of  England.''  Still  the  trade  of  Ireland  continued  to 
increase;  and  twenty-three  years  afterwards  there  was  ex- 
hibited the  most  flagrant  prooi  of  oppression,  of  short-sighted- 
ness, and  of  selfish  folly,  that  all  the  records  of  Parliamentary 
histoiy  can  afford. 

William  the  Third  was  securely  seated  upon  the  throne ;  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  nation,  ana  the  party  conflicts 
and  smoulaering  discontents  around  him,  served  but  to 
—■■-"■     ■..■  I,  III  ■■     111    11^ 

*  15  Charles  II.,  c.  7. 

1 22-23  CharlM  IX.,  c  26. 
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stiengtheii  his  pomtion.  But  even  then  Ireland  nw  ''a 
great  difficalty/'  Its  trade  was  extendingy  Tie  Jfavig§ti<m 
Ad  was  fonod  to  have  fallen  short  of  its  intraded  effect,  and 
the  nation  which  had,  in  driving  the  peijnied  tyrant  from  its 
«hore,  given  the  truest  and  most  decided  evidence  of  its  love 
for  freedom  of  thought,  for  freedom  of  action,  for  freedom 
of  opinion,  in  1688, — ^in  1698  exhibited  the  grossest  and  mwt 

Iitiable  tyranny  and  exdnsiveness.  Somers,  and  all  the  great 
eroes  of  the  Kevolution,  were  around  the  throne ;  the  Kiag^s 
Council  was  wiser,  more  thoughtful,  and  graver,  than  any  that 
liad  ever  before  guided  the  kingdom ;  it  was  far-seeing,  gifted 
with  God-Uke  perception  of  all  that  should  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  power,  or  to  advance  the  interest  of  England 
abroad ;  but  towards  Ireland  the  views  of  the  King's  Minis- 
ters and  of  his  Parliament  were  those  of  petty  peddling  tradcfB, 
fearing  the  opposition  of  rival  chapmen.  The  Lords,  in  their 
address,  informed  the  King,  that  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  aD 
materials  for  the  manufiftcture  of  all  clothes,  especially  wooUea, 
many  Englishmen  had  gone  to  reside  in  Ireland,  and  tbat  the 
wooUen  trade  of  that  countnr  was  so  rapidly  advancing,  thq^, 
the  Lords,  feared  it  would  injure  that  of  England,  anl 
might  hereafter,  unless  at  once  crashed,  require  ''  very  strict 
laws,  totally  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the  same/*  The  Lords 
then  advised  his  majesty  to  tell  the  people  of  Irdand,  that  if 
they  will  devote  their  '^  industry  and  skill  to  the  settling  and 
improving  the  linen  manufacture,  for  which  generally  the  undi 
are  very  proper,  they  shall  receive  all  the  countenance,  favoor 
and  protection,  from  your  royal  influence,  for  the  encouage- 
ment  and  promotion  of  the  linen  manufaotm^  to  all  tiie  ad- 
vantage and  profit  they  can  be  capable  of/'  And  then  the 
Commons  advanced  to  tell  his  Majesty  that  they  were  cob- 
cerned  to  find  Ireland,  a  country  dependant  upon  and  pioteet- 
ed  by  England,  wasting  its  advantages,  and  neglecting  the  lineo 
trade  in  which  they  would  not  interfere  with  England,  wUbt 
they  were  most  industriously  advancing  the  manufaotme  of 
woollens,  to  the  decided  disaa vantage  of  his  English  subjects; 
and  they  concluded  by  stating — **  we  do  most  humh^  iai- 
plore  your  majesty's  protection  and  favour  in  this  matter,  Aat 
yon  will  make  it  your  royal  care,  and  enjoin  all  those  you 
employ  in  Ireland  to  make  it  their  care,  and  use  their  utmost 
diligence  to  hinder  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland,  ex- 
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eept  to  be  imported  hither,  and  for  disconragiiig  the  woqUm 
ioaiiiifactuiey  and  encouraging  the  linen  manufacture  of  Iro- 
landy  to  whidi  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  our  utmost 
aasiatance/'  To  this  address  the  Kiug  repli^  :  ^'  I  shall  ^ 
all  thai  in  me  lies  to  discoarage  the  woollen  manufacture  in 
Ireland^  and  encourage  the  linen  laanu&ctnre  there,  and  to 
{NTomote  the  trade  of  England/^*  Of  Ids  Majesty's  good  faith 
ihore  could  be  little  doubt,  as  in  the  previous  year,  1697,  he 
was  quite  wilb'ng  that  a  bill  passed  by  the  Commons,  but 
which  did  not  pass  the  Lords,  owing  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  should  be  enacted,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the 
22nd  and  23rd  of  Charles  the  Second,  chapter  26th,  should 
be  extended  to  all  articles  of  Colonial  produce.f 

llie  Irish  Parliament  was  not  backward  in  supportinff  ^ 
wishes  of  the  English  legislature,  whilst  the  King  ana  hia 
representatives  were  active  and  ready.  The  address  and  reply, 
to  which  we  have  above  referred,  were  delivered  on  the  ninth 
of  June,  1698 :  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  next  month,  William 
wrote  to  Lord  Galway,  one  of  the  Lord's  Justices,  and,  re^- 
fcrring  to  the  wish  of  the  English  Parliament,  observes — 
'^  the  chief  thing  that  must  be  prevented  is,  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  take  no  notice  of  this  here,  and  that  you  make 
effectual  laws  for  the  linoi  manufacture,  and  discourage  as  far  aa 
poBsible  the  woollen.  It  never  was  of  such  importance  to 
iMTe  a  good  Session  of  Parliament/'  He  meant  an  Irish  8es- 
saon«--and  truly  ''  it  never  was  of  such  importance  to  have  a 
good  Session  of  Parliament/'  That  Padiamrat  met  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  1698,  and  was  informed  by 
the  Lord's  Justices  of  the  wishes  of  the  English  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  after  advising  the  Irish  legislature  to  pass  such 
meaaurea  upon  the  subject  as  will  be  most  suitable  to  advance 
the  linen  trade,  th^  tell  them  that  ''  The  settlement  of  this 
SQanufacture  will  contribute  much  to  people  the  country,  and 
will  be  found  much  more  advantageous  to  this  kingdom  tiiaa 
tiie  woollen  manufacture,  which,  being  the  staple  trade  of  Eng- 
land, can  never  be  encouraged  here  for  that  purpose/'| 

There  was  no  hesitation  about  the  Irish  Commons  then  ;-^-ftJi 
that — ^theTbird  William's,  reign  they  bartered  the  honor  of  their 

*  See  English  Commonf'  Joumali,  Vol.  XII.,  pp.  836.  380. 

tSee  ante,  p.  737. 

I  See  Iiiih  CommoiiB*  Journals,  Vol.  II.,  p.  241. 
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oountry  with  the  brazen  boldness  of  a  common  strompet  :- 
the  Third  George^s  reign  they  sold  that  honor  qnite  as  deter- 
minedly, hot  with  the  discriminating  coyness  of  a  Penelope. 
In  the  years  before  us,  they  told  the  Lords  Justices  of  King 
William, — **  We  pray  leave  to  assore  your  excellencies^  that 
we  shall  heartily  endeavour  to  establish  a  linen  and  haapen 
manufacture  here,  and  render  the  same  useful  to  England, » 
well  as  advantageous  to  this  kingdom ;  and  we  hope  to  find 
such  a  temperament  in  respect  of  the  woollen  trade  here,  that 
the  same  may  not  be  injurious  to  England/'  * 

The  Irish  Commons,  though  thus  obsequious,  were  not 
sufficiently  expeditious  in  executing  the  wishes  of  the  English 
Parliament;  and,  that  no  further  time  might  be  lost,  a  bill  was 
transmitted  from  England  to  the  Irish  Commons*  on  the  second 
day  of  January,  1699 ;  by  this  bill  it  was  proposed,  that  an 
additional  duty  of  four  shillings  for  every  twenty  slullings  in 
value  of  broadcloth  exported  out  of  Ireland  should  be  imposed, 
and  two  shillings  on  every  twenty  shillings  in  value  of  nev 
friezes  exported ;  and  the  English-drawn  bill  becoming  an 
act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  bv  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
five  against  forty-one,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  January,  1699.  Thus  the  Irish  Parliament  gate 
to  the  world  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  a  legislature  laying  a  pro- 
*hibitory  dutv  on  the  manidfactures  of  its  own  nation. 

Having  thus  induced  the  Irish  Parliament  to  swamp  the  trade 
of  the  country,  the  English  Commons  enacted  that,  from  the 
twentieth  day  of  June,  1699,  no  goods  made  of  or  mixed  with 
wool,  should  be  exported  from  Iieland,  except  to  England  or 
Wales,  and  even  then  they  could  only  be  so  exported  by  a 
licence  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  jEtevenucf  Any  Imiaeh 
of  this  law  was  punished  bv  forfeiture  of  goods  and  ship,  and  a 
penalty  of  £600.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  act  vaa 
passed  at  a  period  when  Irish  linens  were  at  a  premium  of  twentj- 
five  per  cent  above  foreign  linen  fabrics  in  uie  English  market 
The  effect  of  these  enactments  was  very  perceptible :  in  the  year 
1698,  the  export  of  Irish  wool  to  England  was  377,520}  stone; 
in  the  year  1727  the  export  had  faUen  to  1,665  atone,  12lb.t 

*  See  Irish  Commons*  Journals,  Vol.  IL,  p.  243.  It  must  be  feool- 
lected  that  this  .F^vliament  wia  oompoaed  of  the  deacendants  of  tboae 
Engliah  adventaren  who  came  into  IreUnd  under  the  *'  Act  of  Settle* 
ment.** 

t  See  Tenth  Wmiam  the  Thixd,  c.  5.-^n«^iah  Act. 

\  Dobba'  Bssax  on  the  Trade  of  Ireland,  p.  76. 
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This  was  a  most  lamentable  state  of  thiDgs^  and  the  am^ 
ments  advanced  in  support  of  these  acts  of  William's  Parua- 
ment  were  all  false.  Ireland  was  not  better  calculated  for  the 
cultivation  of  flax^  than  for  the  feeding  of  sheep.  Sir  William 
Temple  states,  that  the  Irish  women  could  spin  flax  better  than 
the  English  women,  because  they  did  less  manual  work,  and 
thus  their  hands  were  softer,  and  the  sense  of  touch  more  fine — 
one  of  thoee  pieces  of  exaggerated  folly  equalled  bv  Morrison^s 
fiBmcy  sketch  of  the  nakoi  group  squatting  by  (/Neiirs  fire. 
Better  statisticians  than  Strafford,  and  less  interested  than 
those  around  William  the  Third,  have  shown,  that  woollen 
manufactures  were  precisely  those  best  suited  to  the  pecu- 
liar condition  of  Ireland,  both  physically  and  politically. 

Ireland  possessed  vast  sheep  walks, — it  has  been  proved 
by  Doctor  John  Smith,  that  at  the  period  when  William's  acta 
were  passed,  it  required  twenty  acres  of  land  to  feed  as  many 
sheepascould  produce  wool  sumcienttokeep  at  work  hands  equal 
in  number  to  that  which  would  be  employed  upon  the  manufac« 
tore  of  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  flax,  and  the  wool  would  be, 
in  all  ways,  the  more  profitable.  The  allegation  that  Ireland 
had  recently  commenced  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths 
waa  eaually  false,  and  England  had  no  reason  to  fear  real  injury 
from  the  competition  of  this  island.*^ 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  having  performed  its  part  of  the 
contract  by  hampering  her  trade,  it  oecame  the  duty  of  £ng* 
land  to  fuLBl  the  promises  made,  by  the  King  and  the  English 
Lords  and  Commons  to  the  Irish  people,  of  affording  **  a  per- 
petual encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture  to  all  the 
advantage  and  profit  that  Ireland  should  at  any  time  be  capa- 
ble of/'  Accordingly,  by  a  statute  of  William  the  Third,t  it 
was  enacted,  that  natives  of  England  and  Ireland  might  im- 
port, free  of  all  duty,  **  hemp,  flax,  linen,  and  all  the  products 
thereof.^'  Next,  as  the  second  instalment  of  justice,  by 
an  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,}  Ireland  was  per- 
mitted to  export  white  and  brown  linens  to  the  colonies, 
50  far  repealing  the  infamous  exclusion  act  of  Charles  the 
Second.§ 

The  jealousy  of  Irish  industry  displayed  by  England  was  not 


*  See  Smith*!  Memoirs  of  Wool,  Vol.  II.    A  mott  Taliuible  book  to 
the  stadent  of  the  political  history  of  Ireland. 

1 7th  and  6tfa»  c.  39.         X  ^^  *^^  ^^^*  ^  ^'  §  ^^^^«  ^'  7. 
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confined  to  the  woollen  mannfactore.  By  an  act  of  Gkorge  II.'s 
Parliamenty''^a  tax  was  laid  upon  the  importation  intoEngland  of 
sail  cloth  made  with  Irish  hemp.  By  a  statute  of  Charles  ll.t 
by  a  statute  of  William  and  Mary,{  of  Anne,§  the  importation 
into  England  of  Irish  cotton  fabrics  was  taxed  at  25  per 
oent^  and  by  a  statate  of  George  I.||  a  penalty  was 
enacted  for  wearing  any  cotton  clothes  in  Great  Britain^  nnlesB 
made  within  that  kingdom ;  bnt^  to  complete  the  injostiee,  die 
cotton  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  could  be  imported  into  Irdand 
at  the  very  low  tax  of  10  per  cent.  Hats,  coals,  bar-iron,  iron- 
ware, gunpowder,  glass,  and  other  materials  of  common  trsfflci 
were  all  taxed.  Beer  and  malt  could  not  be  imported 
into  England  from  Ireland,  but  could,  at  a  low  duty,  be  im- 
ported from  England  into  Ireland,  and  an  act  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign^  forbad  the  importation  to  Ireland  of  hops  from  any 
country  but  England ;  and  silk,  in  the  raw  material,  oould  onlj 
be  imported  to  Ireland  through  England,  where  three  pence  in 
the  pound,  of  the  original  import  duty,  was  retained  for  tiie  ad- 
vantage of  the  English  revenue. 

These  are  grave  statements,  and  grave  facts ;  they  prove  bot 
too  truly  the  justice  of  an  observation  made  by  a  man  with 
English  feelings,  English  sympathies,  and  English  interesis; 
one  who  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  a  Lord  of 
Trade,  a  Privy  Counsellor — ^Lord  Sheffield — ^'^  Jalousies  in 
trade  between  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  will  ever  occur. 
Such  jealousies  in  some  respects  stimulate  useful  competition, 
and  in  the  end  improve  manufactures,  and  promote  trade.  In 
the  fermentations  and  promss  of  such  jealousies,  appeals  wiQ 
frequently  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  interference  of 
the  Legiidature,  when  obtained,  will  generally  prove  miscbievons 
to  the  great  interests  of  commerce,  without  giving  satisfaction 
to  any  of  the  contending  parties."** 

These  observations,  indeed,  would  be  undeniable  if  England 
and  Ireland  were  upon  an  equality  in  legislation ;  and  ertB 
considered  with  reference  to  the  position  in  which  Ireland  stood 
towards  England,  they  contain  much  truth — ^the  secret  of  all  At 
injustice  was,  as  Sheffield  wrote  it — "  Jealousies  in  trade  b^ 
tween  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  or,  as  we  have  before 


*  23rd,  c.  82.  \  3rd  and  4th,  c.  5.  ||  7th.  c.  7. 

1 15tb,  c.  5.  §  Srd  and  4th,  c.  4.  ^  9th,  c.  12. 

•  Obfleryations  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade,  and  Present  SUterf  Ire- 
land.    By  John,  Lord  Sheffield.    Dublin.    1785.    t?  6 
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seen,  Baahe  ^ke  it^ — ^we  must  allow  something  for  the  ardor 
of  debate — "  an  intolerance  of  Irish  prosperity. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  by  an  attentive  reader,  that  the 
only  retnm  made  by  England  to  Ireland  for  the  surrender  of 
the  woollen  mancdfacture,  was  a  promise  of  support  to 
the  linen  trade.  We  have  shown  how,  during  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  this  compact — all  solemn  promises  be- 
tween nations  must  be  compacts  or  nothing— was  ob- 
served ;  we  now  proceed  to  explain  the  only  cases  in  which  the 
compaet  was  in  part  observed,  and  even  here — ^we  are 
about  to  write  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  the  three 
Ctoorges — socoess  in  trade  was  sure  to  produce  the  confis- 
ealion,  or  the  absorption,  of  the  surplus  revenue  produced  by 
the  extension  of  our  commerce. 

The  Linen  Board  was  founded  in  the  year  1711,  during  the 
Vicero^alty  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  was  one  of  the 
moet  important  and  useful  bodies  ever  established  for  the 
protection  of  Irish  industry.  Its  sources  of  revenue  were 
flew,  and  these  were  of  slow  and  tardy  growth,  but  when 
fully  developed,  so  far  as  developement  was  permitted,  were 
of  the  very  first  moment  to  the  country.  By  an  act  of  the 
Iriah  Parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1709,^  it  was  directed,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  importation  of  flax-seed, 
that  a  premium  of  five  shillings  should  be  paid  for  every  hot- 
head of  flax-seed,  good,  sound,  and  the  produce  of  Eussia, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  or  East  Country,  that  should  be  im- 
ported into  the  kingdom.  In  the  year  1779-80,  it  was  found 
that  the  flax  of  Irish  growth  was  suitable  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  linen  manufacture,  and  an  act  of  the  Irish  Parliamentt 
was  passed,  by  which  the  bounties  given  in  the  eighth  of  Anne 
were  converted  into  a  fixed  sum  of  £7)250  per  annum,  being  the 
annual  average  amount  of  the  bounty  for  the  eight  years  then 
last  past ;  the  trustees  of  the  fund  were  directed  to  o£fer  pre- 
miums to  the  full  amount  of  the  grant,  and  to  regulate  the 
portion  to  be  so  ofiered  in  each  county.  In  the  year  1719,  the 
Irish  Parliament  enacted,^  that  an  additional  duty  of  one  shil- 
4ing  should  be  paid  on  every  pound  weight  of  tea,  three  pence 
upon  every  pound  weight  of  coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  nuts, 
imported  into  Ireland,  and  these  additional  duties  were  to  be 

•  8th  Anne,  c.  12.  f  J^h  and  20th  George  III.,  c.  33. 

X  6th  George  I.,  e.  4. 
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applied  to  snpport  and  enconrage  the  growth  of  hemp  and  iUx, 
and  its  mannfactare ;  and^  in  1780,*  a  duty  of  six  pence  a  gallon 
was  placed  on  all  linseed  oil  that  should  be  imported  into  Ire- 
land ;  the  sum  arising  from  this  import  was  to  be  expended  in 
promoting  the  raising  of  flaxseed  ana  hempseed  in  this  cingdom. 
In  the  year  17 1 9^  the  tax  of  a  shiUing  on  every  poand  weight  of 
tea  imported  had  been  imposed,  but  in  the  year  1767,  it  was  du- 
covered  that  the  snm  realized  by  this  impost  was  very  considerable, 
the  amount  for  the  previous  year  being  £14,899  :  8  :  0,  and 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  Irish  Parliamentf  by  which  it  waspnK 
vided,  that,  of  the  produce  of  this  tax,  £10,000  per  annnm 
should  be  paid  to  the  Linen  Board,  £7,300  per  annum  to  the 
king^s  hereditary  revenue,  and  the  residue  should  be  devoted 
to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  of  Iidand. 
By  another  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament]:  this  revenue  arising 
from  the  importation  of  tea  was  transferred  to  the  general  re- 
venue of  Ireland ;  and,  in  the  year  1788,  it  was  enacted,§  that 
the  sum  charged  on  imported  coffee  should  be  commuted  for 
an  annual  payment  of  £350,  to  be  applied  for  the  original 
purposes.  These  two  sums  amounted,  per  annum,  to 
£10,350,  but  by  the  commutations,  the  interests  of  the 
linen  trade  were  invariably  injured.  In  the  year  1723,  a  warn 
of  £2,000  was  granted,  ||''  to  encourage  the  raising  of  suiBdenl 
quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  in  this  kingdom  ;*  and  in  the  year 
1733,  a  sum  of  £2,000  was  voted,ir  ''for  the  further  enoon- 
ragement  of  the  fliucen  and  hempen  manufacture  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Gonnaughf  Thus  was  the 
revenue  of  the  Linen  Board  created,  and  subverted — ^meiged 
at  length  into  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  a  fixed  annual  sum  of 
£21,000,  and  daring  the  long  reign  of  George  III,  although 
the  trustees  were  frequently  deprived  of  lai^  portions  of  theff 
fund,  no  temporary  additional  grant  was  voted. 

This  is  the  plain,  short,  history  of  the  support  given  to  the 
only  manufacture  of  this  country  fostered  by  the  govonment, 
and,  miserable  as  it  is,  it  has  made  the  North  of  Ireland  the 
only  spot  in  which  the  semblance  of  a  trading  community  ean 
be  discovered.  By  passing  the  tenth  of  Willum  IIL  the  Irish* 
Parliament  destroyea  their  own  native  manufacture,  and  enaUed 


*  lOth  and  20th  George  III.  c  33.         §  28ih  George  In.,  c.  7. 
1 7th  George  III.,  c.  2.  1 10th  George  I.,  c.  I,  LriA 

1 21st  uid  22nd,  George  III.,  c.  I.       ^  7th  George  II ,  c.  1. 
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Swift  to  reply  so  bitterly^  becauae  so  troly^  when  asked  by  Ihe 
Sheriff  to  toast  the  ''  Trade  of  Ireland"—''  Sir,  I  drink  no  Me- 
mories/'  And  by  voting  annually  the  sum  of  £21,000  for  the 
support  of  the  linen  manufacture,  the  English  Parliament  be« 
lieved  that  it  was  fulfilling  the  promise  made  by  the  English 
Lords  and  Commons  to  the  King,  when,  in  the  year  1698,  they 
declared,  that  if  the  Irish  people  would  adopt  the  linen  mana- 
actore  they  should  "  receive  all  the  countenance,  favour,  and 
protection,  from  your  royal  influence,  for  the  encouragement 
and  promotion  of  the  linen  manufacture,  to  all  the  advantages 
and  profit  they  can  be  capable  of,  and  to  which  we  shall  always 
be  mdy  to  ^ve  our  utmost  assistance/' 

But  at  this  latter  period  so  extensive  had  the  manufactures  of 
Ireland  become,  that  England  feared,  perhaps  with  more  rea- 
aon  than  at  any  other  time,  a  rival  in  the  subject  island* 
Ireland  was,  therefore,  treated  as  a  species  of  national  factory 
which  was  to  create  a  trade,  and  to  keep  that  trade  until  it  had 
become  a  paying  one,  and  then  it  should  be  transferred  to 
Enghuid — the  government  support  of  some  new  manufacture 
being  the  consideration  oflerea  for  the  proposed  barter.  The 
Ihig^h  Parliament  knew  well  that  the  Irish  legislature  had  no 
right  to  surrender  the  trade  of  its  country.  This  was  the  feel- 
ing in  England,  even  amongst  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
the  wishes  of  the  king.  They  knew  that,  if  possible,  the  mea* 
sore  should  be  smuggled  tlirough  the  Irish  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  understood  correctly  the  interests  and  the  desires  of 
the  Irish  nation.  William  wrote  truly  that,  '^  It  never  was  of 
sach  importance  to  have  a  good  session  of  Parliament,'^  because, 
if  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  hesitated  or  paused,  in  passing 
the  bill  forwarded  to  them  from  England,  they  would,  as  Mr. 
Secretary  Yemon  informed  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  ^*  open  the 
moutie  of  ihe  nation  offainst  them/or  giving  away  their  trader^ 
To  Ireland  a  linen  trade  was  no  boon,  it  developea  no  new  sources 
of  industry — Strafford  did  not  form  it  for  her.  Early  even  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Ireland  possessed  a  trade  in  linen  fabrics 
so  considerable  that  two  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  regu- 
lating the  export  of  the  manufacture.  By  the  firstf  a  duty  of  Is. 
per  lb.  was  pfac^  upon  all  exports  of  linen  yam  :  by  the  second^ 


*  See  Letters  IlliistratiTe  of  tlie  Reigrn  of  WiUiam  the  Third,  Vol.  II., 
p.  207*    London :  Colbom,  1841. 

t  1 1th,  1.  3,  c.  la  X  13th,  8.  5,  c.  4. 
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it  was  made  felony  to  ship  linen  yams  before  the  duty  imposed 
by  the  former  statute  had  been  paid.**^    These  enactments  wext 
bat  a  continuation  of  that  system  of  l^slation  which  nn 
commenced  by  an  act  of  the  Parliament  held  in  Dublin  in  ths 
year  1429 — ^the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YL    It  ii 
recorded  in  the  Annals  ^  Boyle,  that,  in  the  year  12S1»  Cor- 
mack,  the  son  of  Temaltagh  MacDennot,  began  to  baU 
a  market  town,   near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Bcjie 
now  stands-t    From  that  penod  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
Parliament  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  the  Irish  advanced 
in  trade,  and  the  enactment  was  made  because  the  Englisk 
traded  with  the  Irish  to  the  injury  of  the  merchants  in  the 
country  of  the  former.    Edward  lY.  considered  that  the  Indi 
should  possess  no  trade  whatever,  even  amongst  themsdvei; 
and  in  we  year  1480,  the  ''  mere  Irish''  were  forbidden  to  traf- 
fic, as  they  had  injured  five  old  English  markets,  and  had  es- 
tablished new  ones  at  Cavan,  Granard,  Longford,  and  other 
places.     As  the  reader  reflects  upon  these  acts  of  Parliamenti 
and  their  effects  upon  the  country,  he  is  forced  to  apply  to  them 
the  words  of  Sir  John  Davies,  though  in  a  sense  never  contem- 
plated by  the  speaker, — "  the  law  doth  best  discover  enormi- 
ties/' 

We  have  stated  that  the  enactments  proposed  by  Strafioid 
for  the  establishment  of  the  linen  trade  introduced  no  new  spe- 
cies of  manufacture  into  this  country.  By  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIII4  every  person  occupying  nzty  acres  of 
tilled  land  was  required  to  sow  a  quarter  of  an  acre  yearly  ia 
flax  or  hemp,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  encouraguif 
the  linen  manufacture  oy  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  matoial 
In  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  reports  ever  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  that  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Otway,  upon  the  Hud- 
Loom  Weavers  Inquiry  of  the  house  of  Lords,  we  find  that  the 
linen  trade  was  considered  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  Irish 

*  See  also  Hntchinson'i  Commercial  RefitricUons  of  Irdand,  Tpk  1^1  • 
Dublin:  HAUhead,  1779. 

f  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Irish  were  unused  to  markets  and  Cun 
long  before  the  year  1 231 .  The  facts  that  thej  did  posaeai  these  marfcett, 
and  that  Englishmen  frequented  them,  and  that  moaey  was  OQined  in 
Ireland  in  the  year  1330,  are  most  dearly  and  ably  proTed  by  that  Tciy 
learned  antiquary,  James  Hardiman,  M.R.I.A.  See  bis  notes  to  the 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  Tranmctlons  of  the  Irish  ArefacologiosI 
Society,  for  the  venr  1843. 

}  24th,  c.  4. 
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manufacture  in  the  year  1542^*  and  an  act  passed  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  recites^  that  the  Irish 
had  been  exporters  of  linen  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
Mr.Otway  states  that  Strafford  sent  to  Holland  for  flax-seed^  and 
for  workmen  to  the  Netherlands^  and  invested  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  his  private  fortune  in  the  manufacture.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  11.  the  Viceroy^  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  endea- 
vouring to  revive  the  trade,  which  had  fallen  off  during  Crom- 
well's  wars,  induced  the  Parliament  to  pass  several  enactments 
for  its  encouragement  He  brought  over  five  hundred  families 
from  Brabant,  from  Bochelle,  and  other  places  where  the  man*- 
nfacture  had  been  extensively  carried  on,  and  sent  several  Irish** 
men  to  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  competent 
knowledge.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  Irish  possessed 
the  trade  in  times  long  before  Strafford  or  king  William  as« 
samed  to  confer  a  boon  upon  the  country  by  govermental 
support. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  claim  any  support  for  the  Irish 
Knen  manufacture  because  it  was  the  Irish  linen  trade.    We 
consider  that  the  Irish  nation  had  a  complete,  a  perfect,  and 
an  inalienable  right  to  the  support  of  the  British  Parliament. 
That  support  was  altogether  a  question  of  common  mercantile 
and  trading  justice  and  honesty — in  which  king  William  was 
the  agent  of  the  vendees — the  English  woollen  manufacturers-^ 
and  in  which  the  Irish  Parliament  was  the  dishonest  factor  of 
the  vendors — ^the  Irish  people.    The  factor  sold  away  the  na* 
tional  trade,  and,   as  Mr.  Porter  has  very  truly  observed  in 
stating  the  result^ — ''  As  some  compensation  for  this  act  oi 
injustice,  various  regulations  were,  at  different  times,  made  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland ;  al- 
though it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  these  regulations  did,  in 
reality^  effect  anything  towards  the  establishment  of  the  manu^ 
facture  upon  a  healthy  footing.'^t    Mr.  M*Culloch,  too,  who 
is  not  at  all  a  friend  to  Irish  trade,  as  separate  from  that  of 
England^  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  grant  in  support 
of  the  linen  manufacture  was  unstatesmanlike  and  inefficient, 
being  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  ^'  to  bolster  up  and  encou- 
rage the  manufacture  in  Ireland.  J 


*  38rd  Henry  VIII. 

t  See  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  224.    £d.  1851. 
X  See  Description  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Kmpirc,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  703,    Bfi.  1847. 
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So  far  we  have  sketched  the  history  of  Iiish  trade  to  the 
year  1777.  It  is  a  melancholy  one  truly,  and  aeems  as  i^ 
despite  all  historic  experience,  the  Parliaments,  from  the  reigB 
of  William  III.  to  that  of  Geoige  III.,  viewed  the  Irish  peopk 
and  their  trade  as  the  ''mere  Imh,"  and  their  merchanoize  u 
only  "chafferie." 

Thus  slighted,  trammelled,  and  harassed,  the  Irish  people 
feeling  that  they  were  a  nation  and  knowing  that  thdr  prosperity 
had  been  made  subservient  to  that  of  the  larger  island,  begin 
to  learn  that  they  were  too  remote  from  England  to  become  in 
that  age  incorporated  with  her,  and  resolved  that  they  would 
become  independent  or  separate.  It  was  an  era  of  sreit  men 
in  England,  it  was  an  epoch  of  glorious  men.  in  Ireland.  From 
Orattan  to  Charlemont — from  the  patrician  by  birth  to  the  king 
by  genius — ^from  the  country  gentleman  to  the  manufMsturer, 
Crom  the  manufacturer  to  the  tradesman  and  the  artinan,  the 
whole  nation  had  begun  to  feel  that  the  country  was  decaying, 
through  the  embargoes  laid  upon  its  trade  and  industry,  by  the 
binding  laws  and  Vie  iron  strictures  imposed  by  England;  and 
when  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  expressed  their  opinion, 
that — **  It  is  not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  tnde 
alone,  that  this  nation  is  now  to  be  saved  from  impendingruin''— > 
they  were  but  the  exponents  of  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  People. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Volunteers  sprang  up :  negotiation  after 
negotiation  was  carried  on,  and,  from  the  strength  of  Ireland 
and  the'weakness  of  England,  was  produced  a  prosperity  to  the 
former  which  pn^ressed,  unchangeably  and  surely,  during  the 
space  of  eighteen  years.  The  16th  of  April,  1782,  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  momentous  day  in  the  whole  records  of  English 
history  from  the  great  day  of  Bunnymeade,  and  Mr.  Seicre- 
taiy  Hutchinson's  statement  that  *'  His  Majesty,  being  con- 
cerned to  find  that  discontents  and  jealousies  were  prevailing 
amongst  his  loyal  subjects  of  Ireland,  upon  matters  of  great 
weight  and  importance,  recommended  to  the  House  to  take  the 
same  into  their  most  serious  consideration,  in  order  to  effect 
such  a  final  adjustment  as  might  give  satisfaction  to  both 
kingdoms,^'  was  the  reparation  made  by  the  King  to  Ireland, 
after  seven  hundred  years  of  misrule  perpetrated  by  his  prede* 
cessors  in  power. 

For  eighteen  years  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  continued  un- 
changed ;  free  trade  was  then  the  great  boon  of  this  nation,  it 
was    independent— that  is — ^it  was  as   if  incorporated  with 
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England.  From  March  25th,  1780,  to  March  25th,  1781, 
our  exports  of  woollen  goods,  exclusive  of  frieze,  flannels, 
stockings,  and  mixtures  of  woollens,  were,  of  old  drapery^  3,740 
yards ;  of  new  drapery,  286,859  yards.  From  March  25th, 
1782,  to  March  25th,  1783,  with  the  exceptions  as  above,  the 
exports  were,  of  old  drapery,  40,589 ;  new  drapery,  538,061. 

we  have  written  thus,  not  to  support  the  arguments  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  feasibility  of  achieving  that,  as  Sheil  so  truly 
called  it,  "  Splendid  Phantom" — ^Repeal.  The  facts  stated 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  would  truly  appreciate  Mr. 
Maguire^s  most  remarkable  book,  or  who  would  understand 
the  full  force  and  value  of  his- wonderful  facts  and  proofs.  The 
day  for  dreamers,  he  appears  to  know,  has  passed  away  forever. 
It  18  a  hardy  dose-arguing,  practical  book,  clearly  written,  with 
no  attempt  at  a  fine  style.  It  contains  not  a  syllable  about  King 
Dathi,  or  Ollamh  Fomadh,  or  Brian  Borumha,  or  the  Island  of 
Saints ;  but  it  proves  great  facts  and  great  truths  about  the 
people,  their  good  hearts,  their  ready  minds,  and  their  active 
fingers,  their  honesty,  their  patient  endorance  of  gnawing  hun- 
ger and  of  wolfish  want :  there  are  cheering  facts  added  to  those 
already  so  carefully,  so  ably,  and  so  usefidly  explained  to  the 
nation  by  that  true  Irishman  and  genuine  patriot.  Sir  Bobert 
Kane  about,  as  CyConnell  used  to  say,  "  the  wild  waves  of  the 
broad  Atlantic,  that  come  rolling  into  our  shores  from  the  coast 
of  Labrador ;  and  the  riches  of  our  swelling  hills,  and  our  fertile 
plains,  and  a  water-power  sufficient  to  turn  the  machinery  of 
the  universe.'' 

Mr.  Maguire's  book  appears  with  peculiar  appropriateness 
now ;  it  shows  what  we  really  are.  The  sketch  we  have  given 
of  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  trade  have  been  gathered  from 
oni  records  for  the  purpose  of  elucidatine  the  facts,  not  with 
the  intention  of  exciting  ill,  or  angry,  feelings.  We  read  his* 
tory  to  gather  from  it,  as  Bolingbroke  advises, ''  light,  not  fire.*' 
We  regret,  that  all  our  fellow-subjects  of  the  neighbouring 
island  will  not  unite  with  us  in  our  system  of  reading,  and  in 
practical  application  of  the  truths  evoked  and  evolved  by  that 
study.  The  limes  newspaper  has  sneered  at  us  as  a  race,  our 
National  Exhibition  has  been  pooh  1  poohM  I  For  those  who 
sneer  at  our  manufactures  we  have  written  the  sketch  of  the 
history  of  our  trade ;  those  who  look  uuon  the  building  contain* 
ing  the  specimens  of  our  industry,  should  remember  that  the 
funds  contributed  for  its  erection  have  been  advanced  by  one 
man,  that  it  has  been  completed  without  one  fiarthing  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  that  he  who  was  enabled  to  erect  the  building 
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raised  his  fortune  upon  the  Irish  soil,  sprang  in  Ireland  from 
Irish  parent,  and  is  proud  of  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  of  hie 
prosperity.  That  building,  and  he  to  whom  it  owes  its  origin, 
are  but  an  exemplificatiou  of  the  truUi  declared  by  Loid 
Sheffield,  six.ty.eight  years  ago,  when  he  wrote  : — **  The 
Irish  have  been  represented  as  being  lazy,  and  not 
disposed  to  labour :  they  are,  however,  of  an  active  nature,  and 
capable  of  the  greatest  exertion ;  and  of  as  good  a  disposition 
as  any  nation  in  the  same  state  of  improvement :  their  Generos* 
ity,  Hospitality,  and  Bravery,  are  proverbial :  intelligence  and 
seal  in  whatever  they  undertake  will  not  be  wanting :  but  it  \m 
been  the  fashion  to  judge  of  them  from  their  outcasts.  The 
common  people  of  Ireland  have  not  had  the  encouragement 
they  might  have  had,  if  an  unfortunate  difference  of  religion 
had  not  prevailed,  and  if  it  had  not  been  thought  a  necessary 
policy,  not  to  bring  forward  the  mass  of  the  people  who  differed 
from  the  reformed  church,  but,  more  especially,  because  their 
principles  were  supposed  to  be  hostile,  not  only  to  the  es- 
tablished religion,  but  to  the  established  government.'' 

The  ill  feeling  which  has  prevailed  between  this  countiy  and 
England  arises,  strangely  enough,  from  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  highest  class  of  thinkers  in  that  country,  and  by  the 
lowest  raff  of  trading  politicians,  and  base  arts  of  some  who  aie 
called  the  popular  newspaper-writers  in  our  land.  With  the 
latter  it  is  the  custom  to  represent  every  thing  done  by  England 
for  Ireland — whether  it  be  a  royal  visit  or  a  landlord  and  tenant 
bill — as  an  injury  or  an  insult ;  anything  that  can  be  tortured, 
so  that  it  noAy  appear  a  slight  to  our  '*  blessed  religion*'  or  oar 
''  venerated  luerarchy  and  clergy,"  is  a  boon  that  sells  so  many 
papers  and  brings  so  many  pence.  In  England,  the  class  ii 
thinkers  \o  whom  we  have  above  alluded  are  of  far  more  im- 
portance, because  some  of  them  are  men  whose  works  must 
exist  so  long  as  history  shall  be  read,  or  the  language  shall  be 
spoken.  Amongst  these  we  regret  to  jSnd  that  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  is  the  most  unrelenting  and  the  most  unchanged*  Twenty 
years  ago  he  wrote  of  the  Irish  people  that  they  were  unworthy 
of  British  institutions,  and  asked — "  what  would  we  saj  to 
the  legblator  who  should  propose  the  same  political  institutions 
for  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the  degraded  Chinese,  and  the  yeomaniy 
of  England  ?"*    ''  One  fact,"  he  continues,  "  is  very  remark- 

*  See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Jannaiy,  18S8,  p.  113.    He  has  repvb- 
lished  this  paper  in  the  Euays  PoUtical,  Hiatoiical  and 
y^a.  I ,  p.  fTO.    Blaekirood  :  EdinlHii«h,  1800. 
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Me,  and  throws  a  great  light  on  thia  difficult  subject,  thia 
namely,  that,  at  different  periods,  opposite  systems  had  be^ 
tried  in  Ireland,  and  that  invariably  the  system  of  concession 
and  indulgence  has  been  followed  by  ebullitions  of  more  than 
brutal  atrocity  and  violence/'  Sir  Archibald's  proofs  of  atro*- 
city  are  taken  from  David  Hume's  fancy  sketch  of  the  Tyrone 
rebellion ;  his  specimens  of  concession  and  indulgence  are  those 
extended  to  Ireland  by  James  I.,  in  creating  forty  new  boroughs, 
or  perhaps  more  ;^  but  he  forfl^ets  that  it  was  done  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons,  and  when  they  remon- 
strated with  the  King  he  told  them, "  What  is  it  tp  you  whether 
I  make  many  or  few  boroughs  ?  my  council  may  consider  the  fit- 
new  if  I  require  it.  But  what  if  I  liad  created  forty  noblemen  and 
four  hundred  boroughs.  The  more  the  merrier,  the  fewer  the 
better  cheer/'t  This  was  no  concession  and  indulgence  as  Sir 
Archibald  will  have  it,  for  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland 
knew  then,  as  Henry  HaUam  has  since  most  truly  proved, — 
"these  grants  of  the  elective  franchise  were  made,  not,  indeed,  im- 
{MX>vidently,  but  with  veiy  sinister  intents  towards  the  freedom 
of  Parliament?'!  The  realtruth  of  the  case  is,  that  England  never 
fully  comprehended  Ireland;  her  very  kindnesses  and  advances 
have  been  misunderstood.  By  two  statutes  of  Charles  II.§  it 
was  forbidden  to  import  Irish  cattle  into  England ;  but  after  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  the  Irish,  believing  they  were  bound  to  aid 
the  sufferers  in  that  calamity,  exported  thirty  thousand  beeves, 
the  only  riches  of  which  they  were  possessed,  as  the  subscription 
of  the  Irii^  nation  for  the  relief  of  their  English  brethren.  In- 
credible as  it  may.  appear,  this  act  of  generosity  was  industriously 
represented  in  England  as  a  political  contrivance  to  defeat  the 
prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  Irish  cattle.  ||  We  are 
anxious  to  forgive  these  things,  and  to  forget  the  injustices  which 
we  have  in  this  paper  exposed,  and  Sir  Archibald  Alison  ob- 
aerves  of  our  people,  in  excusing  what  he  considers  our  atrod- 
ties — ''il  is  true  tnatthey  have  only  ceased  within  these  few  years 
to  be  slaves ;  it  was  surely  the  height  of  madness  to  invest  them 
at  once,  while  stiU  burning  with  violent  passions,  with  the 


*  See  Carte'i  Ormond,  Vol.  I.,  p.  19 
See  Desiderate  Ctiriota  Hibernica,  VoL  L»  p.  306. 
See  CoottitutionalHiatory  of  England,    Chap  18. 
15th,  c.  7.     I8th,  c.  2. 
See  Leland't  History  of  Ireland,  Vol.  3,  p.  3446. 
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best  and  highest  privfleges  of  fireemen.**  This  was  ths  tCDti- 
ment  worthy  of  a  great  lustorian,  yet  he  might  have  added  some 
words  of  regret  that  we  had  been  slaves ;  a  philosopher— a  TadUis 
would  have  done  so,  bat  Sir  Archibald,  who  wrote  those  words 
thirteen  yeari  ago,  only  last  year  described  ''theCelt,  gay,  ardent, 
and  careless,  incapable  of  self  direction  or  social  improvement^ 
the  same  in  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  Brittany,  and  Americs,  at 
when  the  dark-haired  hordes  of  his  ancestors  first  approached  ths 
Atlantic  ocean/'*  Is  the  Celt  in  Ireland  incapable  of  self  direc- 
tion or  of  social  improvement  ?  In  science  and  in  learning  are 
Kirwan  and  Boyle,  and  Boss,  and  Kane,  inferior?  In  eloqaenoe, 
are  Grattan,  and  Bnrke,  and  Plnnkett,  and  Saorin,  and  Kirwan 
the  preacher,  and  Cy Connell,  inferior  P  In  genins,  are  Congieve, 
and  Farquhar,  and  Sheridan,  and  Moore,  and  Banim,  and 
Lover,  and  Sheridan  Knowles,  inferior  ?  In  art,  are  Banr,  and 
Ifadise,  and  Danby,  and  Hogan,  and  M'Dowel,  inferior  ?  In 
antiquarian  knowledge,  are  O'Donovan,  andCujny,  and  Petri^ 
and  0*CalIaghan,  inferior?  In  medical  and  surgical  learmng, 
areCrampton,  and  Gusack,  andCorrigan,  and  Stakes,  inferior? 
In  music,  are  Carolan  and  our  older  bards,  and  Stephenson,  and 
Balfe,  and  Wallace,  inferior?  In  arms,  at  BoisleDuc,  at  Cre- 
mona, atFontenoy,  were  we  inferior?  Are  Wellington  and 
Gk>ugh  inferior  ?  Does  Napier's  HUiory  of  the  Pemimukr 
War— do  fVeUingtan^9  DitpaickeB  show  that  we  are  inferior? 
No,  there  is  no  inferiority  in  the  Irish  Gelt,  save  that  seeming 
inferiority  in  which  misrule  has  placed  us,  and  which  Heniy 
Brougham*  so  aocuratelv  described,  when  he  exclaimed— 
^'  En^nd  possessing  Ireland,  is  in  the  possession  of  that  whidi 
ought  to  be  her  securi^  in  peace,  and  her  sinew  in  war ;  and 
yet,  in  war,  what  has  Ireland  been  but  a  strength  to  her  ene- 
mies? what,  in  peace,  but  an  eternal  source  of  revolts  and  re- 
bellion? Ireland,  with  a  territory  of  immense  extent^  with  a 
soil  of  almost  unrivalled  fertility,  with  a  climate  more  geaial 
than  the  climate  of  England,  with  an  immense  populaticm  of 
strong-built  hardjf  labourers — ^men  suited  alike  to  fill  op  die 
ranks  of  our  armies  in  war,  or  for  employment  at  home  m  the 
works  of  agriculture  or  manufactures — ^Ireland,  with  all  theae 
blessings  which  providence  has  so  profusely  showered  upon 


*8ee  Hittoiy  of  Europe  ftom  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815^  to  tkt 
AooeisioD  of  Looii  Napoleon  in  1852,  Vol.  I.«  p.  fi8l  Edinbwfh: 
Blackwood.  1802. 
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her  ?  We  have  been  stewards  over  her  for  the  kst  120  years ; 
bat  our  solicitude  for  her  has  appeared  only  in  those  hours  of 
danger  when  we  apprehended  the  possibility  of  her  joining  our 
enemies,  or  when,  having  no  enemy  abroad  to  contend  with, 
she  raised  her  standard,  perhaps  in  despair,  and  we  trembled 
for  ourselves/'  These  are  not  the  only  witnesses  in  support 
of  Ireland  against  the  dictum  of  Sir  Archibald  Ahson.  None 
can  respect  a  conscientious  Tory  of  his  stamp  more  sincerely 
than  do  we;  but,  in  this  instance,  we  believe  that  his  Toryism 
has  degenerated  into  that  bastard  thing,  Conservatism,  which 
Disraeli  has  so  well  described  as  '^  Tory  men  and  Whig  mea- 
sures/' Sir  Archibald  is  a  deep-thinking,  clever  man  whilst 
writing  of  the  past,  but  in  our  opinion  he  is  not  so  clear  an 
observer  of  the  facts  elucidating  Irish  history  as  Johnson, 
Sydney  Smith,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  or  Jeffrey.  In  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  bearing  of  Irish  history  he  approaches  nearer 
to  Milton  than  to  any  of  these,  being  quite  virulent  enough 
to  be  the  author  of  the  ObservatioTts  on  the  Articles  of  Peace 
between  Jamee  Earl  of  Ormondfor  King  Ckarles  I.  on  the  One 
Hand,  and  the  Irish  Rebels  and  Papists  on  the  other  Hand; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Archibald  would  call  the  Irish 
nation,  as  does  Milton — "  Conscelerata  et  barbara  colluvies/' 
Thus  Sir  Archibald  and  Milton  might  write  of  us,  but  what 
says  Johnson,  **  Let  the  authority  of  the  English  government 
perish,  rather  than  be  maintained  by  iniquity.  Better  would 
it  be  to  restrain  the  turbulence  of  the  natives  by  the  authority 
of  the  sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable  to  law  and  justice 
by  an  effectual  and  vigorous  police,  than  to  grind  them  to  pow« 
der  by  all  manner  of  disabilities  and  incapacities.  Better  to 
hang  or  drown  a  people  at  once,  than  by  an  unrelenting  per- 
secution to  beggar  and  starve  them.*'"^  Sir  Archibald  asserts 
that  our  race  is  our  fault ;  Sydney  Smith  has  more  truly  stated 
thecase  when  writing — ^'England  seems  to  have  treated  Ireland 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Mrs.  Brownrigg  treated  her  appren- 
tice— for  which  Mrs.  Brownrigg  is  hanged  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the 
apprentice  is  better  off  than  the  Irishman  :  as  Mrs.  Brownrigg 
merely  starves  and  beats  her,  without  any  attempt  to  prohibit 
her  from  going  to  any  shop,  or  praying  at  any  church,  apprentice 
might  sdect;  and  once  or  twice,  if  we  remember  rightly, 

*  Croker't,  Boawell't  Life  of  Johnwn,  p.  217.  Ed.  1851. 
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Brownrigg  appeii^  to  have  felt  some  compaaaion.    Not  bo  Old 
England^  who  indalges  rather  in  a  steady  baseness^  aniform 
brutality,  and  unrelenting  oppression/'''^    Sir  Archibald  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  his  country^  of  his  time;  but  another 
Scotchmanj  not  less  able  and  not  less  national^  one  of  whoia 
Scotland   may  be^  perhaps  prouder^    Jeffrey,  vzites  of  oar 
country — "  unquestionably,  in  the  main,  England  has  been  the 
oppressor,  and  Ireland  the  victim/'    From  the  reign  of  Henry 
y  I^.  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  he  adds, ''  the  bloodiest 
and  roost  atrocious  in  her  unhappy  annals,  the  history  of  Ireland 
may  be  summarily  described  as  that  of  a  series  of  sanguinaiy 
wars,  fomented  for  the  purposes  of  confiscation.    After  the 
Bestoration,  and  down  till  the  Revolution,  this  was  succeeded 
by  a  contest  equally  unprincipled  and  mercenary,  between  the 
settlers  under  Cromwell,  and  the  old  or  middle  occupants  whom 
they  had  displaced.    By  the  final  success  ol  King  WilUam  a 
strong  militiury  government  was  once  more  impost  upon  this 
unhappy  land ,  under  which  its  spirit  seemed  at  last  to  be  bro- 
ken, and  even  its  turbulent  activity  repressed.    As  it  slowly 
revived,  the  Proitestant  antipathies  of  the  English  government 
seem  to  hav^  been  reinforced,  or  replaoed,  by  a  more  extended 
and  still  moj?e  unworthy  National  Jealousy,  first  on  the  subjeet 
of  trade,  and  then  ou  that  of  political  rights : — ^and  sboe  a 
n^ore  enlighten^  view  of  her  own  interests,  aided  by  the  arms  of 
the  Yolunteers  qf  1782,  have  put  down  those  causes  of  oppice- 
sion, — the  system  of  misgoverument  has  been  maintained  for 
little  other  end,  that  we  can  discern^  hut  to  keep  a  amall  junto 
of  arrogant  individuals  in  power,  and  to  preserve  the  auprema^ 
of  a  faction,  long  aft^  the  actual  cessation  of  the  causes  that 
lifted  them  into  authority.    For  th^  greater  part  of  her  past 
sufferings,  as  well  as  her  actual  d^radation,  disunion,  and  most 
dangerous  diacontei^t,  it  is  impossible  to.  deny  that  the  sucoes* 
aive  governments  of  England  have  been  chiefly  reapoQsibIe.''t 
This  is  the  real  history  of  Ireland's  condition,  and  whoi 
Irishmen  con\plain  in  whining  tones  of  their  oountfy's  decay, 
when  Englishmen,  or  Scotchmen,  write  of  the  Irish  natbn  ai 
Sir  Archioald  Alison  has  described  it,  there  is  a  treason  affunst 
the  well  being  of  the  United  Kingdoms  in  the  bet*    Thoee 
Irishmen  who  direct  their  ability  to  the  elucidation  of  our 


*  The  Works  of  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith,  Vol.  II.,  p.  407.  Ed.  1845. 
t  Contiiibutions  to  the  Edinbnzgh  Beview,  pp.  TSft,  786.   Ed.  185S. 
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annals,  who,  with  perspicacity  to  discern  troth ;  with  patience 
to  labor  silently  and  carefully ;  with  conrage  to  tell  tcie  story 
of  their  oountiy,  and  thus  confute  falsehood  or  corroborate 
fact,  as  stated  by  the  partizan  writers  of  other  ages — Ireland 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  in  which  England  is  concerned.  She 
is  concerned  gravely — every  proof  that  teaches  her  to  know  the 
real  condition,  past  and  present,  of  this  country,  is  of  incalcula- 
ble value,  because  it  shows  that  we  are  not^  as  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  would  imply,  merely  upon  a  level  in  capacity  with  the 
"Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  d^^ded  Chinese.  Facts  teach 
England  that,  when  not  misruted,  the  Gelt  in  Ireland,  though 
"  gaf*  and  '*  ardent,''  is  not  '*  careless,  incapable  of  self  direc- 
tion or  social  improvement,  as  when  the  dark  haired  hordes 
of  his  ancestors  first  approached  the  Atlantic  ocean/'  The 
dbys  in  which  such  pictures  could  pass  for  truths  have  gone  by. 
We  were  considered  a  barbarian  race,  but  the  publieations  of 
the  Irish  Archaeological,  and  of  the  Celtic,  Societies^^  and,  above 
all.  Doctor  O'Donovan's  edition  of  the  Annals^  the  Font 
MagUn^  have  destroyed  for  ever  this  slander.  Our  military 
history  was  grossly  or  ignorantly  misrepresented — the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  soldiers  daring  the  wars  of  William  and  James 
was  wilfully  maligned,  bat  now,  throufffa  the  energy,  the  abi« 
Hty,  the  untiring  zeal  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  nearly  all  the  mili- 
tary history  of  these  events  has  been  found  a  party  fable,  or  a 
fiu^ouB  lie,  and  Macaulay  pauses,  in  the  completion  of  his 
history  of  the  reign  of  W  illiam  III.,  knowing  tnat  there  are 
hiatonc  students  in  Ireland  now,  who  are  as  weU  prepared  to 
expose  the  ignorance  or  the  falsehood  injurious  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  country,  as  they  are  ready  to  applaud  and  admire 
a  brilliant  word-painting,  even  though  it  be  only  a  retouching 
of  David  Hume's  great,  but  distorted,  pictures,  aided  W  shreds 
from  Tom  Browne,  and  patches  filched  from  Pepysand  Evelyn.]: 
The  futare  history  of  Ireland  must  be  written,  not  for 
Protestant  or  for  Soman  Catholic,  not  for  Whig  or  Tory, 

*  Sae  Ibxsb  Qvabtbrlt  Rbtisw,  Vol.  L,  pp.  192»  409. 
t  See  lauH  QuABTsaLT  Bsruw,  VoL  I.t  P-  ^^* 
%  We  do  not  exaggerate  Mr.  O'CaUaghan'i  seryices  to  InBh  HiBtory* 
and  we  Anov  ite  effect  upon  Kacaolay.  See  the  "  Macarie  Ezcidium, 
or  the  Defltmction  of  Cypras ;  being  a  Secret  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Berdlution  in  Ireland.  By  Colonel  Charles  O'Kelly/'  ftc.  &c. 
Edited  by  Mr.  O'Callaghan ;  and  published  as  the  rolnme  of  the  Irish 
Archsologieal  Society  for  1850.  See  also  Ismh  QoASTniLT  Bbtzew, 
No  3,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  452,  462. 
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not  as  if  all  oar  records  were  obliterated,  and  eyeij  &ct 
at  the  mercy  of  the    writer — but   for  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land— TRUTH   being    recorded    of   both.     Thas    will  each 
country  learn  to  respect  the  other,  and  the  limea  will  not  sneer 
at  us  as  a  base  and  worthless  race.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  wiQ  not 
class  us  with  the  "  Bedouin  Arabs''  or  the ''  degraded  Chinese,** 
and  a  great  historian  of  a  noble  country,  such  as  his,  will  not 
forget  all  historic  verity  in  writing  of  Irish  trade,  but  will  bear 
in  mind  the  opinion  of  as  true  a  Scotchman  as  he,  and  a 
greater,  in  the  wide  world's  estimation — ^Adam  Smith — that  the 
conduct  of  the  English  traders  has  been  harsh  and  cruel,  and, 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  whole  system  has  been  one  of 
granny  and  dishonor.    The  English  Parliament,  aided  by  the 
Lrish  Lords  and  Ck)mmons,  crushed  our  manufactures,  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  country  of  the  former,  and  they  then 
accused  the  Irish  peojJe  of  being  idle,  and  careless  of  their 
trade— just  as  if  some  marauder  of  the  middle  ages  were  to 
break  the  legs  of  his  captive,  and  then  revile  him  as  a  lazy  and 
a  slow  walker.   Bace,  Sir  Archibald  Alison  and  the  limei  assert 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  our  inferiority,  in  manufactures  and  in 
industry,  to  England ;  but  the  true  cause  is,  to  some  extent,  to 
be  found  in  misgovemment,  but  in  a  great  measure  it  lies  in 
that  fact,  discovered  seventy-seven  years  ago  by  Adam  Smith 
when  he  wrote : — "  Our  wooUen  manufacturers  have  been  more 
successful  than  any  other  class  of  workmen,  in  persuading  the 
legislature  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
the  success  and  extension  of  their  particular  business*    The 
cruellest  of  our  revenue  laws,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and 
gentle,  in  comparison  of  some  of  those  which  the  clamor  ot  oar 
merchants  and  manufacturers  has  extorted  from  the  legislatore 
for  the  support  of  their  own  absurd  and  oppressive  monopolies. 
Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  these  laws  may  be  said  to  be  all  written 
in  blood/'* 

We  have  dwelt  at  this  length  upon  the  subject  of  our  trade 
and  condition,  that  the  reader  may  understand  our  reasons  for 
considering  Mr.  Maguire*s  book  one  of  the  most  useful  atxl 
most  remarkable  pubushed  in  these  kingdoms  for  many  yean. 
Indeed  we  believe  it  to  be  quite  equal  to  Sir  Robert  Kane's 
Indwtrial  Resource$  of  Ireland^  in   its  spirit,  and  fully  as 

*  See  Smith's  loquiiy  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations.    Bdited  by  U'Cnl- 
luch.     Ed.  1839»  p.  292. 
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▼ainable  asPorter's  Progress  of  the  Nation.  It  is  not  a  hand  book, 
jet  it  is  the  best  guide  to  the  philosophy  of  our  present  National 
Exhibition ;  and  it  shows  some  of  the  proud  results^  and  indi- 
cates many  of  the  more  than  probable  effects  of  that  Irish  in- 
dustry of  which  so  many  heart  cheering  examples  are  displayed 
in  the  Exhibition  Hall.  Mr.  Maguire  feels^  we  dare  say,  that 
though  Ireland  may  be  too  proximate  to  England  for  existence 
as  an  independent  state^  and  too  remote  for  a  physical  incorpo- 
ration, yet  that  an  assimilation  in  all  honorable  ways  is  desira- 
ble, and  thus  we  may  at  length  become  really  united.  We 
have  proved  what  Ireland  was,  and  what  she  should  be,  and  we 
have  indicated  the  unfortunate  fallacies  that  have  oppressed  our 
country  and  its  manufactures.  Our  author  shows,  clearly,  ably, 
and  incontrovertibly,  that  we  have,  amidst  famine^  poverty,  and 
neglect,  advanced  in  all  the  old  branches  of  industry,  aud  have 
opened  new  sources  of  employment  for  our  artizans  and  for  our 
poor.  The  Exhibition  shows  this  fact  plainly,  and  in  drawing 
Englishmen  to  our  shores  that  same  Exhibition  will  relieve 
them  from  that  stigma  cast  upon  their  nation  by  Swift,  who 
wrote  that  of  *'  Ireland  they  tnow  little  more  than  of  Mexico, 
except  that  it  is  a  country  subject  to  the  king  of  England,  full 
of  bogs,  inhabited  by  wild  Irish  Papists,  who  are  kept  in  awe 
by  troops  sent  from  England ;  and  their  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  were  better  for  England  if  this  whole  island  were  sunk. 
in  the  sea.''  When  Mr.  Maguire  began  the  composition  of 
tiiis  work,  and  commenced  the  collection  of  those  facts  which 
he  has  placed  so  ably  before  us,  he  meant  to  aim  at  no  higher 
effort  than  that  afforded  by  the  limited  scope  of  a  lecture  upon 
the  industrial  movement,  the  products  of  which  were  displayed 
within  the  walls  of  the  Cork  Industrial  Exhibition.  Pew  men 
are  aware  of  their  own  resources  until  they  apply  themselves 
to  some  subject  that  strongly  engages  their  attention — thus  it 
was  that  Locke  believed  that  the  whole  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Understanding  could  be  comprised  in  a  single  sheet  of 
letter-paper,  and  though  to  compare  Mr.  John  Prancis  Maguire 
with  John  Locke  would  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  flattering,  yet 
each  increased  his  space  with  his  necessities,  with  his  materials, 
and  each,  in  his  sphere,  executed  his  task  nobly  and  usefully. 
Mr.  Maguire's  book,  476  pages,  grew  out  of  his  lecture,  and  he 
appears  to  have  struggled  against  many  prejudices,  in  securing 
for  the  Exhibition  a  just  position  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Why  should  Exhibitions,  he  asks,  be  sUghted  or  ne- 
glected ? — 
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<'  Is  it  of  no  advantage,  I  would  ask,  to  awaken  inteUigenet,  Co 
excite  emulation,  to  jmpart  knowledge  ?     Is  it  of  no  adTantsge  to 
exhibit  the  gradual  progress  of  a  nation  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life, 
and  urge  the  mind  of  a  country  to  bolder  efforts,  and  more  glorious 
achievements  ?    Is  it  of  no  advantage  to  educate  the  masses  in  a 
practical  school  of  illustration,  in  wmch  the  object,  and  the  use  to 
which  it  is  applied,  are  both  explained,  and  in  which  every  improve- 
ment in  the  useful  aud  elegant  arts  is  traced,  step  by  step,  from  the 
first  rude  effort,  to  the  last  approach  to  perfection  ?    Is  it  of  no  ad- 
vantage that  the  artist  should  be  stimulated  to  a  severer  study  of  hia 
profession,  or  inspired  to  nobler  triumphs  in  his  art — ^tfaat  the  nana- 
facturer  should  oe  roused  to  greater  exertion,  and  to  a  juster  view 
of  his  position  in  the  field  of  enterprise  ? — that  the  mechanic  should 
receive  new  ideas,  by  which  his  labour  might  be  lightened,  his  skill 
assisted,  and  his  taste  refined  ?     It  was  emulation  that,  through  the 
rivalry  of  public  display,  drew  forth  the  genius  of  the  susoeptUile 
Greek  ;  that  inspired  the  soul  of  the  poet ;  that  imparted  fire  and 
pathos  to  the  pen  of  the  dramatist  and  historian  ;  tnat  dipped  the 
pencil  of  the  painter  in  the  hues  of  life,  and  light,  and  beauty ;  that 
guided  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  as,  from  the  rude  lumpish  block  of 
marble,  he  created  types  of  human  loveliness  and  grandeur,  whidi 
have  survived  the  crash  and  ruin  of  empires  and  of  nations,  and  are 
to  this  day  sources  of  inspiration  to  the  artist,  delight  to  the  scholar, 
and  refinement  to  all.     It  is  the  same  principle  now  as  it  was  more 
than  two  thousand  years  since.     The  forms  of  society  may  change, 
but  man  is  ever  the  same  being,  susceptible  of  the  same  impresnons, 
and  acted  on  by  the  same  influences.    What  the  Olympian  games, 
and  other  public  festivals  of  Greece,  were  to  the  poet,  the  historiaii, 
or  the  sculptor,  of  former  days,  the  Exhibitions  of  modem  times  are 
to  the  inventor,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  artisan.    Fame  and 
honour  are  no  longer  confined  to  him  who  produces  a  poem,  a  tra> 
gedv,  a  history,  a  picture,  or  a  statue  ;  they  are  equally  conferred, 
m  these  more  practical  days,  upon  him  who  adds  to  the  eomfort,  or 
ministers  to  the  material  wants,  of  the  human  family.     The  former 
are  not  the  less  honoured,  because  the  latter  are  the  more  appre- 
ciated.*' 

Iq  the  plan  of  composition  adopted  bj  Mr.  Magaire,  he  se- 
lects the  various  obiects  of  art  and  industry  displajed  al  ihe 
Cork  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1852^  and  then  explains  the  pie- 
sent  position  of  each  manufacture  in  Ireland.  His  diief  care 
seems  directed  to  the  exposition  of  those  new  eooroes  of  labor  aod 
industry  recently  developed,  or  but  just  reviving  in  this  coaotiy. 
For  the  articles  devoted  to  Flax,  Salt,  Leather,  Beet  fioot  Sugar, 
the  Provision  Trade,  Cheese,  Cotton  Fabrics,  and  Irou^iip 
Building,  his  sources  of  information  are  wide  and  peculiar,  but 
a  fnore  interesting  chapter  is  that  devoted  to  lie  Female  Iiuhs' 
trial  Movetnent ;  and  the  history  of  the  Limerick  lace  manobc- 
ture,  aud  its  founder,  is  very  necessary  and  very  acceptdUe. 
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The  boasted  support  extended  to  theLinenTrade  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  Flax ;  but,  as  the  linen  manufac- 
ture has  been  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Northern  portion  of 
the  kingdom  only,  the  cultivation  of  Flax  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  Ulster.  About  1 1 0,000  tons  of  Flax  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  yet,  in  the  year  1851,  only  85,000  tons, 
the  produce  of  140,000  acres,  were  grown  in  Ireland,  leaving  an 
imsupplied  demand  of  about  80,000  tons^  or  the  produce  of 
260,000  acres.  This,  however,  is  not  the  real  deficiency,  be- 
eanse  Irish  Flax  is  held  in  very  considerable  demand  by  the 
French  manufacturers,  and  in  1852,  the  export  of  Flax  to 
France  was  1,200  tons.  Mr.  Maguire  asserts,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  accuratelv,  that  the  cultivation  of  Flax  must,  of  neces- 
nty,  be  ever  amply  remunerative ;  and  he  calculates  that  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  Manchester,  alone,  would  require  the  produce 
of  700,000  acres,  and  the  crop  might  be  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  ten  shillings,  to  six  shillings  and  sixpence,  per  stone — or, 
scutched  on  the  dry  principle,  it  would  produce  about  fifty 
pounds  sterhng  per  ton.  Knowing  these  things,  and  finding 
that,  in  one  parish  of  the  county  Donegal,  there  were  twenty-two 
scutching  mills,  a  greater  number  than  in  the  whole  province 
of  Munster,  the  people  of  Cork  opened  a  Flax  market  in 
their  city  on  the  fourth  day  of  February,  1858,  thus  placing 
the  people  in  the  surest  way  of  discovering  the  remunerative 
returns  of  the  crop,  by  establishinga  market  for  its  disposal  within 
a  convenient  distance  of  their  homes.  Mr.  Maguire  likes  a 
practical  plan  of  life,  and  when  he  treats  of  a  practical  man  he 
is  always  willing  to  do  him  justice,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Roche^  M.P. 
for  the  county  of  Cork,  is  certainly  worthy  of  all  the  credit 

fiven  to  him  in  the  book  before  us.    Of  the  Flax  mill  at 
rabolgan,  our  author  gives  us  the  following  account  .* — 

*'Mr.  Roche  commenced  his  arduous  undertaking  on  the  Ist  of 
September,  1852,  and  was  at  full  work  in  the  following  December. 
The  mill,  which,  estimating  its  extent  by  the  number  of  stocks  it 
contains,  is  larger  than  almost  any  other  mill  in  Ireland,  is  capable  of 
considerable  extension.  The  machinery  consists  of  twenty-four 
stocks,  with  a  break  for  crushing  the  Flax,  and  a  set  of  powerful 
rollers,  for  detaching  the  seed— all  driven  by  a  steam-eneine  of 
twenty-five  horse  power.  The  Flax  is  treated  entirely  on  tne  dry 
principle,  which  is  simple  in  its  proceiBs»  and  sure  in  the  result.  The 
straw  is  first  taken  from  the  stack — many  a  goodiv  row  of  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  spacious  haggard  ;  it  is  then  carried  to  the  mill,  where 
it  is  seeded,  by  being  passed  rapidly  through  the  rollers,  and  then 
beaten  against  stancb  of  timber  frame-work,  by  which  the  crushed 
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bol»  or  pod*  is  completelj  depriTed  of  what  seed  has  escaped  tiie 
roller.    The    Flax    then    undergoes  a  dryinff  prooess,  in  a  room 
artificially  heated ;  after  which  it  is  taken  to  tne  brealdng  macbine, 
through  which  it  is  passed,  by  which  process  the  straw  is  prepired 
for  the  scutcher,     it  is  then  sent  down,  by  a  wooden  shoot,  into  the 
scntching-mill,  where  it  is  supplied  by  a  number  of  attendants  to  the 
scutchers,  who  submit  it  to  the  last  process,  by  which  the  shove,  or 
woody  particle,  is  separated  irom  the  fibre,  and  the  Flax  is  brought 
to  any  quality  that  the  proprietor  may  choose,  according^ to  the  par- 
ticular market  to  which  it  is  destined.     The  scutched  Flax  is  then 
taken  by  women  to  the  tying-house,  where  it  is  made  up  in  bondlei, 
packed  m  bales,  and  prepared  for  immediate  shipment.     The  waste^ 
or  tow,  is  passed  througn  a  machine  suited  to  its  preparation,  which 
is  driven  by  the  steam-engine,  being  thus  cleaned  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  rendered  fit  for  market,  to  be  afterwards  manufactured 
into  various  coarse  articles.    Owing  to  the  combination  of  a  portion  of 
the  farming  establishment  with  the  Flax-mill,  nothing  goes  in  waste, 
but  every thii^  is  turned  to  the  best  account.  Immediatelv  attached  to 
this  concern,  is  the  corn-bam,  the  thrashing  machine  of  which  is  driven 
bv  the  same  engine,  together  with  various  winnowing  machines  fur 
cleaning  both  corn  and  flax  seed.     At  the  back  of  the  steam-engine, 
two  large  kilns  are  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  steaming  food  for  pigi, 
horses,  and  cattle.     This  important  result  is  produced  without  any 
additional  expense,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  waste  steam  from  the 
engine.     In  these  kilns,  which,  with  lumost  everything  else  connected 
with  the  concern,  were  invented  by  Mr.  Boche,  from  ten  to  twenty 
tons  of  maneold  wurzel  or  turnips  can  be  steamed  at  one  time ;  and 
the  liouor  wnich  is  distilled  from  the  roots  during  the  process  of 
steammg,  and  which,  from  mangold  wurzel  especially,  comes  off  in  a 
species  of  rich  molasses,  is  preserved  in  a  tank  placed  immediately 
underneath.     In  this  liquor  the  Flax  hols  and  refuse  of  the  Flax 
seed  are  steeped ;  and  the  whole  is  harrowed  off  to  a  numerous 
colony  of  promising  Berksfaires,  that  are  kept  in  commodious  sties 
placed  all  round.    The  shoves,  or  woody  substances,  which  are  de> 
tached  in  the  scutching  process  in  large  quantities,  are  lued  equally 
for  feeding  and  littering  cattle.     A  general  idea  has  prevailed  as  to 
the  wortfalessness  of  this  particular  refuse ;  but  it  entirely  depends 
on  the  mode  according  to  which  the  straw  from  which  it  is  detached 
is  treated.     If  the  Flax  has  been  treated  on  the  dry  principle,  and, 
therefore,  not  steeped,  the  shove  is  highly  nutritious  when  mixed 
with  turnips,  mangolds,  and  other  roots,  and  acts  as  a  useful  aoent 
of  digestion  ;  but  if  the  Flax  has  been  steeped,  this  refuse  b  wso- 
lutely  poisonous  to  animals,  and  almost  equally  injurious  to  the  land, 
if  put  upon  it.     And  this  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  old  farmers  of  the  country  ;  for  they  invariabu  took  care  to 
throw  aside  this  portion  of  the  Flax  plant  m  such  places  as  that  it 
could  not  come  back  upon  the  land, — ^it  might  have  been  seen  piled 
on  the  roof  of  a  pigsty,  or  flung  amidst  weeds  in  remote  places.    Mr. 
Boche  intends  to  attach  an  oil -mill  to  this  concern,  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  oil  from  the  seed  ;  and  by  selling  the  oil,  insteaid  of 
disposing  of  the  seed,  he  will  be  able  to  preserve  tne  cake  for  feedu^ 
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DurpoBes,  having  several  hundred  head  of  cattle  on  the  farm.  In 
fact,  as  I  before  remarked,  nothing  goes  waste  under  the  careful 
management  of  a  man  of  intelligent  and  practical  mind.  Everything 
relating  to  the  fibre,  as  well  as  the  rood  seed,  goes  to  market  direct ; 
and  all  the  refuse,  such  as  bols  or  chaff,  shoves  or  woody  particles, 
and  dirty  seed,  is  consumed  on  the  farm,  either  for  the  food  or  litter 
of  cattle.  There  are  many  things  connected  with  the  Trabolean 
Flax-Mill  which  are  worthv  of  notice,  but  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  space.  However,  their  are  a  few  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  omit.  The  number  of  persons  employed,  including  men,  women, 
and  young  people,  is  about  200  ;  all  of  whom,  with  a  rare  exception, 
have  been  brought  up  on  the  estate.  And  all  those  whose  labour 
may  come  under  the  denomination  of  '  skilled,'  have  been  actually 
taught  by  Mr.  Roche,  who  has  acted  from  the  first  moment  on  his 
own  plans,  and  carried  into  practice  his  own  ideas.  He  acquired  his 
knowledge  in  the  best  possible  way.  He  first  read  every  book  which 
he  could  procure  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  Flax  ;  and,  having 
made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  theory  of  the  subject,  he  pursued 
his  investigation  in  the  most  systematic  manner,  by  visiting  several  Flax 
concerns  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  closelv  inspecting  their  modes 
of  operation ;  thus  adding  to  his  theoretical  knowledge  practical 
application.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  subject,  he 
set  about  the  erection  of  his  mill,  the  machinery  of  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  Perrott,  of  the  Cork  Hive  Foundrv,  according  to 
his  directions,  and  partly  under  his  inspection.  Ana  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  from  the  first  moment  that  the  machinery  was  set  in 
motion,  in  December  last,  it  never  once  stopped  through  accident  or 
breakage ;  which  fact  reflects  equal  credit  on  the  inventor  and  the 
manufacturer." 

The  history  of  the  Linen  Trade,  in  its  origin  and  progress, 
we  have  akeady  written,  but  the  facts  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  manufacture  are  important.  The  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Hand 
Loom  Weavers,  presented  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Otway,  and  to 
which  we  have  above  referred,  shows  that,  until  about  seventy 
years  ago,  the  yarns  were  spun  in  the  houses  of  the  farmers, 
and  in  the  cottages  of  peasants,  and  carried  thence  to  the  mar- 
kets and  sold  to  the  agents  of  the  weavers ;  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  male  members  of  a  family  weaved  the  yarn  which  had  been 
spun  by  the  females.  The  era  of  machmery  commenced  in 
^England,  and,  in  1795,  it  was  apparent  that  Flax  spun  by 
mechanical  aid  was  cheaper,  and  superior,  to  that  produced  by 
hand-labor.  The  Linen  Board,  remembering  that  the  woollen 
trade  of  Ireland  had  been  surrendered  upon  the  assurance  that 
the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  "  every  favor  and 
protection  which  its  linen  manufacture  should  be  capable  of 
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receiving/'  offered  a  boanty  of  thirty  shilling  per  spindle ;  und 
in  the  year  1809^  the  total  number  of  spinales  was  6,369. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  there  were,  in  1815,  bat  five 
mills  in  Ulster,  seven  in  Muuster,  and  two  in  Leinster,  thos 
unhappily  proving  the  justice  of  Adam  Smith's  objectiaM 
to  the  system — first,  as  *'  forcing  some  part  of  the  industiy  of 
the  country  into  a  channel  less  advantageous  than  that  in  which 
it  would  run  of  its  own  accord ;  and,  secondly,  in  forcing  it, 
not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  less  advantageous,  but  into  one 
that  is  actually  disadvantc^eous ;  the  trade  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  but  by  means  of  a  boanty  being,  necessarily,  a  losing 
trade/'  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  English  machine-spun 
yarns,  imported  into  Ireland  from  England  were  better  and 
cheaper  than  our  own,  but  the  Irish  manufacturers  resolved 
to  adopt  all  the  improvements  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  machinery  in  England,  the  chief  being  that  known  as  wet 
spinning.  This  movement  upon  the  part  of  the  Irish  manoiac- 
turers  occurred  in  the  year  182S,  and  the  mills,  steadily  increas- 
ing in  number,  gave^  in  the  year,  1852,atotal  of  eighty -one,  with 
five  hundred  thousand  spindles,  showing  an  increase  in  eleven 
years  of  forty  mills,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  spindles. 
According  to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  number  of  spindles  in 
England  is  265,568,  and  in  Scotland,  303,125,  making  a  total 
for  the  United  Kingdoms  of  1,068,693.  France  has  850,000, 
Holland  6,000,  Belgium  100,000,  Switzerland  10,000, 
Spain  6,000,  Russia  50,000,  the  United  States  14,550,  Austria 
80,000,  and  the  Zollverein  States  80,000  spindles.  We  hare 
devoted  some  space  to  this  sketch  of  the  position  of  our  onlv 
remaining  trade,  in  which  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Irish 
money  are  invested,  and  when  we  compare  the  condition  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  with  the  South — ^Lurgan  with  Skibbereen^ 
and  recollect  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
former,  we  may  fully  agree  witli  Mr.  Maguire,  when  he  wnta 
that  it  is — 

"  Superfluous  to  allude  any  further  to  those  beantifal  andinipoBii^ 
evidences  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  Northern  Province  of  our 
Island — ^its  matchless  Hnens — its  incomparable  cambrics^^ts  superb 
damasks — or  its  infinite  variety  of  coarser  but  not  leas  tmporUat 
fabrics,  of  which  Flax  is  the  basis  and  raw  materiid.  I  shall  oah 
say*  that  I  earnestly  trust  the  manufactore  of  linen  will  be  Main 
familiar  in  the  South,  and  that  the  humof  thespinning.wheelaiidtbe 
shuttle  will  be  heard  issuing  from  the  door  of  the  thatched  cottage, 
as  in  former  times,  when  the  stout  farmer  wore  on  his  back  tlM  pro- 
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dttce  of  the  industry  that  flourished  on  bis  own  hearth — ^in  fine,  that 
thia  noble  branch  of  manufacture,  which  diffuses  such  prosperity 
through  the  North,  maj  at  no  distant  day  cross  the  Boyne,  and  effect  a 
peaceful  but  glorious  conquest  of  the  lingering  apathy  and  inertness 
of  the  Southern  ProYinces  of  a  country  pre-eminently  suited  for  the 
growth  of  that  plant  from  which  so  many  rare  and  beautiful  fabrics 
are  wrought.*' 

The  cotton  manufacture  was,  as  we  have  shown,  discouraged 
by  acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL,  of 
William  and  Mary,  of  Anne — and,  by  an  act  of  George  Ts  reign, 
a  heavy  penalty  was  imposed  on  any  person  who  should  wear 
in  England,  cottons  manufactured  out  of  Oreat  Briktin^  al- 
though most  exclusive  acts  had  been  passed  in  the  former 
reigns,  taxing  Irish  cottons  with  an  import  duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Statesmen  are,  in  these  days,  somewhat  wiser,  although 
not  always  so,  even  now,  as  Mr.  Maguire  has  proved  in  treating 
of  the  enactments  against  Irish  whiskey.  But,  owing  to  this  in- 
termittent wisdom,  the  Messrs.  Malcomson,  of  Portlaw,  in  the 
county  Waterford,  have  been  enabled  to  found  and  carry  on 
their  cotton  factory,  which  oor  author  thus  describes  : — 

**  Although  the  origin  of  the  May  field  Factory  may  be  traced  so 
far  back  as  1818,  when  the  first  portion  of  the  present  edifice  was 
erected,  on  the  site  of  an  old  flour-mill,  stilU  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  built  and  organised  in  1825,  by  the  Messrs.  Malcomson  ;  since 
which  period  its  growth  has  been  steadily  progpressive.  Few  who 
now  see  this  immense  establishment  in  full  work,  can  imagine  the 
amount  of  care,  forethought,  and  energy  required  and  exercised  to 
bring  it  to  its  present  state, — exercised  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Malcomson,  the  head  of  the  firm,  in  developing  suitable  and  safe 
markets,  and  carrying  on  the  necessarily  complicated  commercial  and 
financial  engagements  growing  out  of  such  an  establishment,— on  the 
part  of  his  brother,  in  looking  closely  after  the  actual  manufacture 
in  its  various  details^— and  by  Mr.  Shaw,  in  the  mechanical  and  en- 
gineering department ;  and  still  more,  during  past  years,  in  the  man- 
agement of  an  untaught  and  rude  population,  nastily  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Ireland.  The  system  of  the  proprietors  has  been  of  the 
kind  for  which  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  which  body  the  Messrs. 
Malcomson  belong,  are  remarkable  for  adopting— one  of  steady 
energy  and  cautious  progress ;  and  now,  instead  of  cars  carrying  out 
a  few  loads  weekly,  for  the  supply  of  shops  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  hundreds  of  immense  bues  are  n>rwarded  weekly  to  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  and  uncivilised  world.  The  Portlaw  manufac* 
tures  are  now  well  known,  and  bear  a  high  repute,  in  the  markets  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  on  the  main  lands  of  Hindostan  and  China, 
in  the  torrid  regions  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Brazil,  and  on 
the  West  coast,  from  Cape  Horn  to  Oregon.  About  42,000  pounds 
oi  cotton  are  weekly  manufactured  into  calico,  producing  a  weekly 
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ATerage  of  120^000  vards.  The  benefits  conferred  on  the  people  of 
this  country  bj  such  an  establishment  are  not  merely  to  be  estimated 
by  the  number  at  present  employed.  It  has  been  a  normal  school  of 
industry^  from  which  hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands,  have  gone 
forth  instructed  in  industrial  art,  to  earn  high  wages  in  England  and 
America.  There  is  strong  evidence  afforded  in  this  establishment  of 
the  facility  of  adaptation  m  the  Irish  character  to  varied  pursuits, 
as  there  are  few  at  present  in  the  employment  who  are  not  natives ; 
and  a  large  number  of  youths  are  yearly  trained  in  the  nicest  brandtes 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  in  which  many  of  them  excel.  There  are,  at 
present,  about  1,500  hands  employed,  who  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads  :— 

Carding  and  preparation, 150 

Spinners  and  reelers, 350 

Weavers,  beamers,  and  sizers, 590 

Mechanics  and  carpenters,    160 

Bleachers  and  dyers, 100 

Handy  hands,  clerks,  &c., 90 

Labourers,  about  60 

Total, 1,500 

And  of  this  vast  number  of  people,  not  more  than  five  or  six  have 
been  brought  before  any  tribunal  of  justice  during  the  past  three 
years,  and  then,  only  for  the  most  trivial  offences;  a  fact  which  re* 
fleets  equal  credit  on  employers  and  employed,  and  may  be  learned 
with  just  pride  by  every  one  belonging  to  the  oountry.  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  necessarv  to  say,  that  the  morality  of  the  town  or 
village  of  Portlaw  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  rural  district ;  and 
that,  although  teetotalism  is  no  longer  the  rule,  drunkenness  is  by  no 
means  a  common  vice.  The  demand  for  agricultural  produce  bj 
this  well-pud  community  has  been  of  gpreat  service  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, ana  has  enabled  many  farmers  to  tide  over  the  past  years  of 
adversity.  The  proprietors  have  always  felt  that  the  employment  of 
such  a  number  of  people  involved  a  serious  responsibility,  and  have 
constantly  kept  a  vigilant  eye  to  their  comforts,  as  well  as  to  their 
necessities.  Arrangements  have  always  existed  to  provide  them,  in 
sickness,  with  medical  advice  and  necessaries ;  and  to  enconrsge 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  prudence,  a  sick  club  was  formed,  to  dhn 
assistance  to  those  afflicted  with  disease,  or  suffering  from  accidents. 
The  latter  are  but  few,  considering  the  extent  of  the  works,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  care  which  is  taken  to  guard  the  machinery ;  and 
the  health  of  the  operatives  is  in  a  special  degree  protected  *bj  the 
admirable  mechanical  arrangements  which  have  been  adopted  for 
ventilating  the  rooms,  and  for  removing  all  impurities  and  oflensire 
matter  from  the  air  by  means  of  large  fans.  The  Ten  Hours  Aet 
allows,  in  its  operation,  ample  time  to  the  operatives  for  self^improve- 
ment,  which  time  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  well  employed ;  sad 
opportunities  for  education  and  self-improvement  will  now  be  freelj 
aflorded  by  the  addition  of  large  schools  to  the  establishment.  At 
present,  there  is  an  infant  school,  and  one  for  more  grown  girls, 
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under  the  care  of,  and  supported  by,  Mrs.  Malcomson ;  in  which 
eTei7thin^  like  sectarian  interference  with  the  religious  tenets  of  the 
children  is  sedulously  avoided — an  example,  I  maj  add,  which  does 
honour  alike  to  her  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  which  it  would  be 
well  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  all  classes,  if  it  were  generally 
followed  in  Ireland.  Not  only  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  carried 
on  in  this  splendid  factory,  but  nearly  all  the  machinery  is  con- 
atmcted  on  the  premises ;  fur  which  purpose  there  is  a  complete 
foundry,  together  with  a  mechanics'  shop,  containing  the  most  im- 
proved lathes,  plaining  machines^  and  other  necessary  mechanical 
contrivances."* 

Thus  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  a  single  family  has  created 
a  trade^  and  remembering  this  fact,  recollecting  too  that  Eng- 
land has  learned  that  our  real  union  is  only  to  be  completed  by  an 
identity  of  interests,  who  is  there  that  will  not  hope  to  witness 
the  realization  of  Sir  Bobert  Kane^s  thought — "  It  will  be  an 
era  in  our  prosperity  when  a  bale  of  cotton,  direct  from  New 
Orleans,  will  be  spun  and  woven  in  Killaloe,  and  in  part 
returned  as  printed  calicoes  or  muslins  from  Limerick  to  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Maguire  considers,  and  in  our  mind  his  views  are  most 
just,  that  the  woful  famine  years  were  the  epochs  from  which 
much  social  good,  and  many,  very  many,  great  advantages  to 
the  prosperity  tod  to  the  well  being  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
people,  may  be  dated.  True,  every  gale  bore  pestilence  upon 
its  breath,  every  post  brought  the  record  of  some  good  man's 
death,  or  told  how  the  peasant  fell  with  the  hunger  pang  at  his 
heart,  but  his  hand  was  laid  upon  no  stranger's  property.  Old 
and  honored  families  were  struck  down  by  the  changes  of  the 
time,  and  as  we  look  back  now  upon  those  days,  even  whilst 
we  bear  in  mind  the  terrible  facts,  so  cold  and  stern,  displayed 
by  the  census  of  1861,  whilst  we  recollect  the  havoc  made  in 
the  social  position  of  our  gentry  by  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court  whilst  we  read  the  shipping  and  emigration  lists — even 
with  these  facts  before  us,  we  must  believe  with  Mr.  Maguire, 
that  when  misery  was  most  intense,  when  the  smile  of  wel- 
come had  gloomed  into  a  frown,  and  the  genial  ''  Gbd  save 
you,''  of  the  wayfarer  met  no  friendly  "  God  save  you  kindly,'* 
from  the  heart  of  the  passer  by — then  it  was  that  Hope  and 
Charity  smiled  upon  this  land,  and  rival  Faiths  forgot  their 


*  The  canvas  with  which  the  Dargan  Palace  of  Indnitry  is  externally 
oor«red,  was  mannfactiired  in  the  Portlaw  works. 
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enmity  in  doty  to  the  great  Mother — ^Natore.  Writing  as  a 
Christian,  as  an  Irish  ^ntleman,  and  writing  thoDgfatfoHj  and 
eloquently,  Mr.  Maguire  observes : — 

**  The  more  I  know  and  learn  of  what  I  may  term  the  Female 
Industrial  Movement  of  the  last  few  yean,  the  more  strongly  am  I 
impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  lesson  read  by  that  dread  tIsI- 
tation  of  Providence,  which  filled  our  streets  and  our  highwaja  witli 
mourning  and  desolation,  has  been  followed  by  the  most  salutary  re- 
sults in  numberless  instances.     In  this  city  alone,   thousands  of 


young  girls  grew  up  to  womanhood  in  a  state  of  the  most  helpless 
and  hopeless  idleness,  a  burden  upon  their  humble  parents,  and  of 
little  use  to  the  community — ^indeed  the  contrary,  considering  that 
they  were  liable,  from  the  combined  influences  of  idleness  and  pover- 
ty, to  fall  victims  to  the  machinations  of  those  who  might  seek  their 
ruin..  Factories  were  not  in  existence,  employment  there  was  little, 
and  inducement  to  exertion  there  was  none.  The  young  female  maj 
have  been  tausht  to  resd  and  write ;  but  the  education  of  her  hancb 
was  scarcely  dreamed  of;  and  she  thus  grew  up,  a  dead  weight  on 
the  industry  of  her  father  or  her  brothers,  or  added,  by  her  utter 
helplessness,  to  the  destitution  of  her  family.  And  when  the  bad 
times  came,  and  the  heads  of  poor  families — the  father  and  the 
elder  brother — were  struck  down,  bv  want  of  employment,  disease^ 
or  death,  the  condition  of  its  female  members  was  desolate  beyond 
description.  Their  misery  was  then  intense.  But  it  was  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  hour  of  their  despur  seemed  darkest,  that  the 
morn  of  hope  was  about  breaking  on  the  horiaon*  The  first  step 
in  the  Industrial  Movement  was  one  of  the  purest  Christian  charitv ; 
and  the  feeble  germ  of  such  glorious  frmtfalness  was  watered  by 
the  tears  of  womanly  sympathy  that  softly  fell,  like  dew  from  heaven, 
from  compasnonale  eyes  and  noble  hetf  ts,  upon  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  the  youn^,  the  helpless,  and  the  afflicted.  In  that 
cbastenmff  hour  of  national  tribulation,  every  breast  beat  with  a  re- 
sponsive throb ;  and  how  to  grapple  with  that  dire,  all -pervading  dis- 
tress, or  how  to  save  even  a  few  from  the  flood  of  desolation  that 
covered  the  land,  was  the  universal  feeling.  Nor  did  the  slightest 
taint  of  sectarian  jealousy  sully  the  sublime  charity  of  the  hmir, — 
the  voice  of  Nature,  crying  out  in  its  misery,  was  alone  heard  and 
responded  to ;  and  in  the  desire  to  do  good,  to  succour  a  common 
humanity,  people  were  brought  together,  felt  together,  and  acted 
together,  who  had  been  estranged  from  each  other  all  their  livea 
The  first  impulse  wae  to  give  immediate  relief— for  hunger  had 
written  its  dread  characters,  as  if  with  a  graver's  chisel,  on  the  soft 
features  of  girlish  youth,  and  death  was  poising  its  fatal  shaft  over 
many  a  young  head.  Accordingly,  benevolent  ladies,  in  manv  parti 
of  Ireland,  especially  the  South  and  West,  gathered  rouna  them 
some  of  the  most  helpless  and  miserable  objects  whom  they  ooold 
find,  and  fed,  and  clad,  and  warmed  them— drew  the  poor  shtverimo 
starving  creatures  to  their  bosoms,  and  proved  to  them  that  in  tlMsr 
woman's  sympathy  was  manifest  the  ever>» wakeful  providence  (^€k>d. 
The  next  step  in  the  movement  was  one  of  reflection  and  delibera- 
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tioii.  To  relieve  a  momeoUr^  want  wai,  no  doubt,  an  imperative 
dntj  I  but  to  render  that  rekef  permanent^  was  even  more  impera- 
tiTe  still.  How  this  was  to  be  done,  was  then  the  question.  £ven 
the  most  purely  impulsive  and  unreflecting  saw  that  Industrial  Em- 
ployment was  uie  great  want  of  the  country^  and  the  especial  want 
of  the  hour,  and  that  industrial  employment  for  young  females  was» 
above  and  beyond  aU»  the  essential  want  of  Irish  society.  It  would 
not  be  just  to  say  that  this  had  never  been  thought  of  before  the  cry 
of  a  nation's  distress  had  flashed  it,  with  the  force  of  light,  upon  the 
public  mind.  It  had  been  thought  of,  and  it  had  been  acted  on,  and 
in  instances  not  the  less  noble  because  they  were  comparatively  rare. 
There  had  been  useful  efforts  made  at  industrial  training  in  many  of 
the  schools  of  the  country,  particularlv  in  those  belonj|;ing  to  convents ; 
and  a  few  private  individuals  had  also  attempted  it,  with  more  or 
less  sucdess/' 

Prom  this  source  sprang  the  schools,  the  work  of  whose 
popils  may  be  examined  in  the  courts  of  our  Exhibition.  The 
child  who  might  have  been  a  burthen  in  her  home  became  the 
support  of  her  parents,  and  a  latent  t^ent  was  in  many  cases 
called  forth  to  make  its  possessor  happy,  and  to  render  the 
teacher  or  the  patroness  grateful  that  opportunities  of  benefit- 
ing the  industrious  poor  had  not  been  neglected,  but  that 
acts  have  been  done  like  those  for  which  the  widows  wept,  as 
they  stood  by  Peter  around  the  bed  of  Dorcas,  and  showed 
him  the  garments  which  she  had  given  to  them.  We  cannot 
quote  from  Mr.  Maguire's  book  so  considerable  a  body  of 
evidence  in  support  of  these  opinions  as  we  could  wish,  but 
the  following  extract,  descriptive  of  the  Cork  Exhibition 
School,  eives  a  very  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  most  of 
these  industrial  institutions  have  been  supported,  and  it  shows 
the  effect  of  this  regular  and  early  labor  upon  the  community. 
The  school  was  founded  in  the  year  1846 ;  it  is  supported  by 
persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  its  honorary  secre- 
taries are  an  English  Protestant,  and  an  Irish  Eoman  Catholic, 
lady — ^Mrs.  Sainthill  and  Mrs.  Paul  M^Swiuey.  Two  hundred 
pounds,  for  food  and  other  purposes,  having  been  obtained 
from  the  Belief  Committee — 

**  The  school  was  immediatel j  established,  and  its  doors  were  opened 
to  more  than  one  hundred  young  females,  who  entered  its  walls  with 
gladness,  as  those  who  have  been  long  tossed  about  on  the  ocean,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  in  hourlv  dread  of  perishing, 
enter  a  harbour  of  refuge.  Poor  children !  there  was  not  one  of 
tli«m  who  did  not  indicate,  more  or  less  painfuUj,  in  her  scanty  rags, 
and  her  emaciated  frame,  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  the  land, 
and  of  which  the  poor  were  the  first  and  readiest  victims.    But  socm. 
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thanks  to  the  daily*admmiatered  food,  simple  and  substantial ;  to  the 
little  presents  of  clothes  to  those  who  were  most  destitate  in  that 
respect ;  and  to  the  material  and  moral  influence  of  the  small  wages 
which,  after  a  short  training,  they  were  able  to  earn — ^the  whole 
aspect  of  the  school  began  to  change  for  the  better ;  and  while  the 
grave-yards  of  the  city  were  fast  choaked  up  with  the  multitudes  of 
dead,  and  every  heart  was  sick  with  sorrow  and  despair,  these  little 
ones  were  sheltered  from  the  storm  that  raged  outside,  and  were,  in 
manv  instances,  even  the  means  of  rescuing  the  remnant  of  their 
families  from  destruction.     At  first,  the  Committee  entered  ioto 
connection  with  a  firm  in  Glasgow,  eng^aged  in  the  sewed  muslin 
trade,  who  agreed  to  send  them  an  agent  and  teachers,  for  four 
months,  together  with  all  the  necessary  materials  for  carrying  on  this 
description  of  fancy  work  ;  the  Committee  defraying  aU  the  expenses. 
From  one  cause  or  other,  the  firm  in  question  did  not  deem  it  desir- 
able to  continue  the  connection  beyond  a  short  period,  and  indeed 
terminated  it  rather  abruptly  ;  thus  throwing  the  whole  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  upholding  an  important  Institution  upon  two  ladies,  Mrs. 
Sunthill  and  Mrs.  M'S  winey,  who  had  no  other  alternative  than  either 
to  devote  their  every  energy  to  its  maintainance,  or  to  turn  its  helpless 
inmates  into  the  streets,  and  shut  its  door  upon  their  misery.    The 
latter  alternative  to  them  was  an  impossibility.     That  noble,  self- 
denying  generosity  which  prompted  them  to  enter  upon  their  labour 
of  love,  did  not  fail  in  the  hour  of  trial.    Their  determination  was 
soon  taken  ;  and,  gathering  new  strength  from  their  responnbilitj, 
and  the  emergenc;^  of  the  moment,  they  appealed  to  the  public, 
through  the  Committee,  and  resolutely  laid  the  sure  foundation  of  sd 
Institution  which,  besides  having  been  productive  of  immense  individual 
benefit,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  many  of  a  similar  character.    The 
public,  without  any  distinction  whatever,  responded  generously  to  the 
appeal ;  and  the  Corporation,  to  their  credit  be  it  recorded,  aided 
the  undertaking  by  a  liberal  grant  from  their  moderate  resources. 
This  appeal  was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  sum  granted  for  food  bj 
the  Belief  Committee  was  soon  expended ;  and  as,  in  consequence  of  the 
momentary  discontinuance  of  a  daily  meal,  several  of  the  children  were 
compelled,  by  the  actual  pressure  of  hunger,  to  refrain  from  attending 
the  school.     One  day,  a  young  girl,  who  had  heroically  struggled 
with  starvation  as  long  as  nature  could  hold  out,  fell  fainting  to  the 
gpround  from  sheer  exhaustion.     Indeed,  the  increasing  miseries  of 
the  country  indirectly  aided  the  objects  of  the  Patronesses  of  the 
school ;  for  associations  for  the  administration  of    physical  relief 
sprang  up  on  every  side  ;  and  from  these,  and  especially  from  that 
established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  were  the  good  Samaritans 
of  that  dread  hour,  assistance,  in  the  shape  of  welcome  grants  of 
food,  flowed  in  upon  the  school,  and  continued  until  the  crisis  had 
passed.     In  the  meantime,  the  children  had  been  earning  money  bj 
their  industry,  and  were  becoming  every  day  greater  proficients  in  the 
execution  of  the  beautiful  work  for  which  the  school  was  acquirii^ 
a  wide  celebrity.     The  following  statement  of  the  payments  made  to 
the  children  from  its  first  opening  to  the  close  of  tne  year  1852,  will 
indicate  more  emphatically  than  mere  words  can,  its  increasing  impor- 
tance to  the  community  : — 
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Two  months  of  1846,  when  payment  first  began...  £5  15  10 

The  jear  1847 216  10    6 

Do.  1848 325  18     1 

Do.         1849 402    8  10 

Do.  1850 430  13     2 

Do.  1851 564    8    9^ 

Do.         1852 645  17    3^ 

Total  payments £2^91  12    6 

Thifl  sum,  earned  by  the  industry  of  young  females,  hitherto  help- 
less and  hopeless,  is  indeed  considerable ;  but  it  cannot  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  amount  of  good  which  its  payment  has  effected, 
in  the  habits,  feelings,  and  modes  of  thinking  of  those  hundreds  who 
received  it  in  small  waffes,  ranging  from  a  shilling  to  five  shillings 
juweek.     We  should  follow  them,  in  imafi;ination>  to  their  humble 
homes,  which  they  henceforth  brightened  bv  their  presence,  and  ren- 
dered happy  by  their  industry.     We  should  see  how  even  these*  very 
scanty  wages  were  still  sufficient  to  preserve  the  sorrow-stricken 
widowed  mother,  or  the  gray-hured  father,  or  the  broUier  out  of 
work,  from  the  ineffable  sname  and  horror  of  the  workhouse, — how 
it  added  to  the  modest  comforts  of  those  families  somewhat  better 
circumstanced  than  others, — how  it  solaced  the  sick,-^how  it  hushed 
the  sob  of  childhood,  and  the  querulous  complaint  of  old  age.    Nay, 
we  should  go  further, — we  should  witness  the  result  of  this  employ- 
ment in  the  erowth  of  frugal  and  saving  habits,  in  the  manifestation 
of  individual  independence,  and  even  in  the  enjoyment  of  actual 
prosperity  ;  for,  since  the  formation  of  this  school,  there  have  been 
many  cases  where  its  pupils  have  become  teachers  at  competent 
salaries — where  they  have  saved  money  for  emigration— «nd  where 
they  have  been  established  prosperously  in  life  by  the  exercise  of 
that  industrial  talent  which  was  developed  and  trained  within  its 
walls.     I  have  heard  of  several  young  girls  of  this  school  having 
saved  the  sums  of  £3,  £4,  £5,  and  upwards ;  and  I  know  one  in- 
Btance  where  a  girl,  whose  parents  happened  to  be  in  comparatively 
<K>mfortable  circimistances,nad  put  up  her  weekly  earnings,  until  it 
amounted  to  £20— which  sum  she  did  not  draw  until  she  married, 
when  she  went  out  to  America,  where  she  is  now  addins  to  the  com- 
forts of  her  parents  by  her  industry  and  talent.    And  no  later  than  the 
Tery  time  at  which  I  write  these  lines— January,  1 853— a  letter  has  been 
received  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  from  her  sister  in  Boston, 
who  had  slso  been  one  of  its  pupils ;  in  which  letter  the  writer  stated 
thst  she  was  then  employed  in  embroidery  work,  by  a  lady  in  Boston, 
at  a  salary  often  shillings  a  week,  and  her  board.     Before  I  speak 
of  the  character  of  the  work  executed  at  this  school,  I  may  alluae  to 
another  feature  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  relief  which  it  has 
afforded.    It  has  enabled  the  most  miserable  and  afflicted  of  all-^the 
deformed  and  paralyzed,  who  seemed  condemned  from  their  very 
birth  to  depenaence  on  others— not  only  to  maintain  themselves,  but 
to  assist  their  parents.    One  child  of  fourteen  years  of  affe,  who  is 
paralyzed  from  the  hips  down,  is  a  beautiful  worker,  and  has  been 

49 
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for  some  time  the  sole  support  of  a  widowed  mother.  Tlus  is  bj  no 
means  a  solitary  case ;  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  to  the  reader 
how  great  is  the  blessing  of  such  a  system  to  those  who*  from  th«r 
physical  infirmities^  seemed  destined  to  be  a  burthen  to  themaelresy 
thdr  families,  or  the  community.  Perhaps  fig^ures  may  best  repre- 
sent the  g^erous  interest  which  strangers  hare  taken  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  school,  as  contrasted  with  the  utter  indifierenoe  of 
those  who  should  have  been  its  earnest  supporters.  The  amount  of 
work  disposed  of  during  the  year  1852,  was  £1/158  Ite.  Sd. ;  and  of 
this  amount,  not  more  than  the  ome-twentiethf  or  the  odd  £58,  was 
Durchased  by  the  ladies  of  Cork  and  its  vicinity!  As  a  further 
Illustration  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  school  by  strangers  to  the 
country,  I  may  mention  that,  during  the  past  year,  one  English  laih 
forwarded  to  the  Society,  for  work  which  she  had  disposed  of, 
£117 — another  £109— another  £88 — another  <€2S— and  several 
other  ladies  disposed  of  work  to  smaller  amounts.  These  BnffKsh 
sales  were  made  principally  by  friends  of  the  Secretaries,  Mrs. 
Sainthill  and  Mrs.  M'Swiney,  and  through  the  exertions  of  some 
few  members  of  the  Committee.  The  present  daily  attendance  at 
the  Cork  Embroidery  School  is  about  150. 

Mr.  Maguire  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  referv,  with  a  veij 
well  grounded  pride,  to  the  usefulness  of  the  various  Nunneries 
in  advancing  toe  industrial  education  of  the  female  poor.    Tie 
nuns  of  the  Ursuline  Presentation  Convent  of  Blackrock  oom- 
menoed  the  teaching  of  crochet  work  in  their  school  during 
the  year  1845.    They  were  enabled  that  year  to  pay  the 
children  £90  from  the  produce  of  the  work ;  and  in  the  vear 
1852  their  payments^  arising  from  the  sales,  amonntea  to 
£1,200.    The  wages  of  the  diildren  range  from  two  ahillingi 
and  six-pence  to  twelve  shillings  per  week ;  and  Mr.  Magone 
mentions  cases  in  which  the  children  of  the  same  family  nafe 
earned  £1  :  6s.  per  week.    It  should  be  remembered  too,  that 
the  ages  of  the  children  are  from  ten  to  only  fourteen ;  but  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  the  author  addb,  ''  to  aee  a  chiU 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  varying  the  pattern  set  before  her, 
and  imparting  new  attractions  to  ner  work,  bv  the  most  deli* 
cate  and  beautiful  additions,  suggested  by  lier  own  bncj. 
Some  are  so  clever,  that  they  use  t£e  pattern  with  the  ntmcet 
freedom,  selecting  those  portions  ot  it  of  which  their  taste 
approves,  and  combining  the  remainder  into  the  moet  el^aat 
and  fanciful  designs.    And  these  are  the  daughters  of  mde 
fishermen,  and  uneducated  labourers."     We  cannot  dwdl 
Icmger  upon  this  portion  of  the  work ;  we  would,  were  it  boI 
that  the  entire  volume  is  so  cheap,  recommend  that  the 
hundred  pages  forming  this  most  admirable  essay  on  lie 
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Rmale  Indmtirial  Movement,  should  be  reprinted  in  a  pam- 
phlet shape.  But,  indeed,  the  book  should  be  in  the  hands^ 
and  its  contents  in  the  minds,  of  aU;  it  is  to  the  student  c^ 
Irish  Industrial  advancement  what  Porter's  Progreea  <jf  the 
Nation  is  to  the  English  statist  or  economist. 

Next  to  Balbriggan  hosiery  Limerick  lace  is,  perhaps,  the 
branch  of  Irish  manufEU^ure  best  known  to  the  English  bujer. 
The  Limerick  lace  factory  was  established  in  the  year  1829, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Walker,  a  native  of  Oxford.  He  married  an 
En^ish  lady  whose  connections  were  engaged  in  the  lace  man- 
uCscture,  and  he  considered  that  if  a  branch  of  the  business 
could  be  established  in  Ireland,  it  would,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  labor,  prove  a  well  paying  speculation.  He  entered 
into  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Henning,  an  extensive  London 
lace  merchant,  and,  having  taken  a  building  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose at  Mount  Kennet,  he  commenced  that  manufacture  which 
has  since  become  so  valuable.  He  brought  from  England  ten 
women  well  skilled  in  the  details  of  the  business,  who  acted  as 
the  teachers  of  about  three  hundred  Irish  girls,  who  soon  were 
able  to  earn  from  one  to  five  shillings  per  week.  Henning, 
who  acted  as  the  English  agent,  faiBng,  Walker  opened  an 
establishment  in  his  own  name  in  London,  and  sent  hawkers 
throughout  England  who  extended  widely  the  reputation  of 
the  manufacture.  The  trade  became  flourishing,  Widker  built 
a  larger  &ctory,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  a  monopoly, 
as  two  of  his  assistants  started,  each,  a  factoir,  one  of  which  is 
now  carried  on  by  the  Messrs.  Porrest,  of  Grafton-street.  Other 

J>arties  entered  into  the  trade,  but  the  original  establishment, 
bunded  by  Walker,  was  the  chief  factory  from  which  England 
was  mpplied.  Walker  seems  to  have  formed  a  high  estuaate 
of  tiie  ability  of  his  Irish  wcnrkwomen:  he  expended  over 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  establishing  his  trade,  and  he 
was  so  fuUy  satisfied  with  the  result,  that  he  undertook,  and  pro- 
posed to  bieick  his  offer  by  a  heavr  waeer,  to  select  a  hundred 
girls  fiDm  his  workers,  who  would  produce  any  given  quantitv 
of  lace,  to  be  wrought  in  a  style  superior  to  any  similar  work 
made  by  a  like  number  of  Trench,  rlemish,  Saxon,  or  Gbrman 

S'  Is.  Mr.  Walker  died  in  the  month  of  November,  1843  : 
iactonr  is  now  carried  on  by  the  firm  of  Lambert  and  Bnir, 
who  employ  seven  hundred  workers.  The  total  number  of 
hands,  ra  all  the  Limerick  factories,  amounts  to  about  one 
thousand  nine  hundred. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Ireland  possesses  no  salt-mine,  and 
most  be  dependent  upon  England  for  the  supply,  save  so  £tf  as 
it  can  be  obtained  firom  sea  water  by  evaporation.  Beoent  fiicts 
prove  the  fallacy  of  the  former  statement.  The  reader  will  find 
in  the  Dai^an  Exhibition  the  fullest  refutation  of  the  error,  in 
inspecting  the  large  block  of  salt  sent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Vownshire  from  his  mine  at  Dnncrue,  in  the  ooonty  of  Antrim.* 
The  Marquis  has,  himself,  given  Mr.  Maguire  some  verr 
interesting  information  upon  the  working  of  this  nune.  We 
like  the  letter ;  there  is  a  manly,  racy,  dashing  tone  abont  it 
that  proves  his  Lordship  to  be  in  earnest,  as  the  following  ex- 
tracts show : — 

"  Hilhbarovgh,  January  9,  185). 

^  Sib — In  compliance  with  your  request,  that  I  should  furnish  you 
with  some  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  salt^rock  at  I>ancnie, 
near  the  town  of  Carrickfergus,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  has 
of  late  engaged  a  good  deal  of  public  interest,  I  may  begin  by  in- 
forming yon  that  the  Duncrue  Salt  Works  are  situated  at  about  an 
Irish  mile  and-a-half  from  the  port  of  Carrickfergus,  and  abont  the 
same  distance  from  the  terminus  of  the  Ballymena  railway,  com- 
mandinff  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Lough  of  Belfast  and  the  connty  of 
Down  snores.  The  basaltic  abruptness  of  the  ELnockagh,  a  line  of 
mountain  extending  towards  Belfast,  is  a  great  feature  in  this  Pa- 
triot, as  an  object  of  scenery ;  and  the  dark  masses  of  rocky  trappe, 
are  agreeably  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  chalk,  upon  whidi  it 
would  appear  to  be  based.  The  point  for  the  shaft  was  selected  on 
the  new  Ime  of  road  to  Ballyclare,  with  an  abundant  and  conataat 
stream  of  clear,  cold  water  running  past  the  engine,  and  to  which  it 
has  proved  itself  to  be  of  an  invaluable  qualitv,  the  boilers  not  re- 
quiring to  be  cleaned  out  for  six  months.  The  chalk  crops  out  is 
uuree  places  to  the  surface,  within  400  yards  of  the  shaft ;  and  whicb 
will,  hereafter,  h€  most  eommodiouSf  should  chemical  works  be  erected 
on  the  tpot.  The  strata  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  conmoeed 
of  gravel,  sand,  and  yellow  clav,  for  about  twentj-five  feet.  There 
are  805  feet  of  gypsumous  marls,  in  which  is  white  and  crev  ro^ 
from  six  inches  to  four  feet  thick  ;  under  this  is  100  feet  of  saiiferoiis 
marls,  mixed  with  particles  of  rock-salt,  yielding  a  large  per  centage 
of  salt ;  next,  under  this,  are  280  feet  of  rock-salt,  of  very  superior 
quality  and  per  centage,  one  mass  of  which  is  eighty-four  feet  in 
tnickness,  and  another  thirty  feet,  the  lower  seam  being  six  feet  ax 
inches.  The  intervening  stratum  is  a  grev  bind,  interspersed  with 
nodules  of  iron-stone ;  and,  in  the  strata  above  the  salt,  we  passed 
through  several  bands  of  light-coloured  clay-band  iron-stone,  of  very 
fair  average  quality.     The  drawing  shaft  is  nine  feet  diameter ;  and 

*  See  Official  Catatogue  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibctkn.  1808. 
Third  edition,  p.  26,  No.  30. 
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the  air»  or  Yentilating  shaft,  four  fiset  in  diameter.  This  air-shaft,  of 
course*  passes  down  the  whole  depth*  and  works  admirably*  keeping 
the  bottom  sweet*  cool,  and  healthy—^  great  consideration.  This 
air-tunnel  is  in  the  side  of  the  shaft*  cut  at  the  tame  time  as  the  shaft* 
and  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Ex.  Pickering — my  viewer  and 
mining  engineer — in  England  and  Wales*  about  twentv-three  years 
ago ;  and  was  considered  by  an  eminent  viewer  from  Durham*  who 
inspected  the  shaft,  to  be  much  superior  to  the  North  of  England  brat- 
tice* which  is  very  expensive.  This  plan  of  ours,  he  said,  he  certainly 
would  adopt  in  any  future  shafts  he  might  sink.  No  water  at  au 
has  been  found  in  passing  down  after  twenty-five  feet ;  and  the  only 
water  we  have  is  surface  toater,  which  is  carried  off  by  a  small  hand- 
pump.  All  the  strata  below  the  twenty-five  feet  is  perfectly  dry. 
The  shaft  is  walled-un  the  whole  wa^  down  to  the  salt,  with  bricks 
made  on  the  spot,  and  from  the  spoil-bank ;  and  no  accident  of  any 
kind  has  occurred  to  any  of  the  men*  on  the  bank  or  in  the  shaft* 
since  the  commencement.    The  men*  with  the  exception  of  the  en- 

S'neer  and  two  others,  Welchmen,  are  all  from  the  Carrickfergus 
strict*  and  have  learnt  their  business  of  mining,  and  executed  their 
work  as  well  as  any  old  experienced  miner  could  have  done  it ;  and  I 
am  most  anxious  to  impress  upon  you  and  your  readers  the  fact* 
that*  with  care*  teaching,  and  kindness*  our  countrymen  will,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  say  three  months*  make  as  good  miners,  both  for 
coal  and  lead  and  other  minerals,  as  can  be  brought  from  tite  other 
side  of  the  water,  I  mention  this  in  justice  to  my  men*  and  because 
I  know  this  is  true  as  regards  other  Irishmen  employed  in  mines  in 
England  and  Wales,  I  may  as  well  now  turn  to  the  per-centage*  and 
inform  you  that  fair  samples  have  been  submitted  to  the  most  emi- 
nent chemists,  who,  after  scrupuioua  investigation,  enable  me  to  assert 
that,  the  average  of  my  rock-salt  contains  ninety-four  per^  cent,  of 
pure  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt ;  and  a  trial  by  Messrs. 
boyd*  Chemical  Works*  Belfast*  proves  that  it  contains  fifty  per 
cent,  of  soda ;  and  this  proves*  also*  that  the  raw  material  is  so  pure, 
that  they  were  saved  one  process*  viz.  the  refining,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, which  enabled  them  to  make  the  soda  easier,  quicker,  and  I 
dare  say*  cheaper.  I  have  been,  for  some  time,  firmly  impressed 
with  the  opinion,  that  Ireland  will  rise  through  the  means  of  her 
mineral  resources*  and  do  not  believe  but  that  we  will  yet  see  Ireland 
covered  with  smelting  furnaces*  stamping  places, — there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  that  has  so  much  unused  water  power,— and  the  much- 
U^be-coveted  tall  chimneys  which  are  at  once  the  wealth,  as  they  are 
the  dirt!  of  many  parts  of  England.  As  yet,  however,  unfortun- 
ately* so  little  mining  knowledge  is  ours*  that  of  necessity  a  com« 
mencement  must  be  made  by  Englishmen— and  success  to  them*  say 
I.  This  must  be;  for  a  failure  in  a  maiden  unexplored  mining 
country  like  ours  would  be  fatal*  and  the  Englishman  of  business 
would  say* '  Oh*  this  is  an  Irish  business !'  and  would  shun  any  in- 
vestment ;  for  he  would  attribute  the  cause  not  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Company— thouffh  he  might  do  so  en  passant — but  to  the  defi^- 
ciency  in  the  mineral  sought  for*  and  the  faultiness  of  the  soil.  I 
hope,  before  long,  that  the  attention  of  English  as  well  as  Irish  min- 
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vag  men  may  be  drami  to  our  oonntrj ;  for,  from  personal  obtora- 
tion,  I  am  propared  to  aaj,  tbat  no  conntrr  in  the  world,  for  its  nscy 
contains  moce  minoralsy  or  minerab  of  *  better  quality ;  and  I  hopt 
that,  through  your  Book,  yoo  will  incite  the  attention  of  our  friendi 
the  capitalists  to  this  '  Gem  of  the  Sea.' 

<*  I  beg  to  remain.  Sir,  your  foithfol  obedient  serraat, 

•'I>OWKI 

«<  John  Francis  Magnire,  Esq.,  BLP." 


The  Iiish  trade  in  Iieaiher  has  suffered  very  considenbly, 
in  consequence  of  the  fomine^  and  it  ia  also  exposed  to  all  the 
evils  arising  from  dishonest  competition.  We  read  that  boots 
can  be  purchased  at  Mr.  Blank's  '*  Emporium,*'  for  sums  that 
make  us  believe  our  own  bootmaker  must  be  a  most  uneonsci- 
onHous  tradesman ;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  supplies  us  with 
leather  which  has  lain  many  months  in  the  pits,  and  many  mote 
months  when  removed  from  them,  growing  sound  in  strenglli 
and  solidity.  Mr.  Blank's  boots  are  made  of  leather  which  is 
leather  only  in  appearance^  an  appearance  produced  by  coloring 
the  hide,  not  with  oak  bark,  but  with  ''  Spanish  earth ;"  and 
the  boots  so  made  are  attractive  rather  than  repellent  of  mois- 
ture. Mr  Maguire  considers  that  the  prospects  of  the  Irish 
tanner  are  brightening,  and,  already,  Irisn  leather  is  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
tanner  in  this  country  possesses  many  advantages,  and  these 
are  well  stated  by  our  author  in  the  following  passages : — 

**  There  are  some  descriptions  of  leather  in  which  France,  ss  yet, 
excels  this  country,  snch  as  the  lighter  uppers,  or  calf  skins,  which 
the  French  tanner  renders  peculiarly  soft,  pliable,  and  tough.  But 
for  all  kinds  of  strong  sole  and  upper  leatiier,  the  Irish  tanner  csanot 
be  surpassed.    The  Irish  manufacturer  can  purchase  the  Buenos 


Ayres  heaver  hide  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  tne  Bns^lishinan ;  sod 
after  doing  it  full  justice,  giving  it  plenty  of  time  and  bark — ^the  tvo 
grand  essentials — he  can  afford  to  sell  it  as  cheap,  owing  to  the  com- 


after  doing  it  full  justice,  giving  it  plenty  of  time  andl>ark — ^the  tvo 
grand  essentials — he  can  afford  to  sell  it  as  cheap,  owing  to  the  com- 
paratively  low  price  of  labour  in  Ireland,  as  the  JBn^ishman  can  sdl 
an  eaual  description  of  leather,  or  even  cheaper.  The  abolitioii  of 
the  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  leather,  by  which  the  FrenchmaB 
has  been  afforded  a  ready  market  in  the  United  Kinffdom,  is  worlditf 
this  much  good,  that  it  is  compelling  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  Ei^fiA 
tanner  to  make  every  effort  to  produce  as  superior  an  artide.  I 
believe  tiie  grand  secret  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  calf-«kiB 
which  is  suited  for  the  best  kind  of  work,  consists  in  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  a  mixed  oil,  fish  and  animal — the  oil  of  the  cod*fish,  sod 
the  natural  grease  of  the  sheep.  This  extract  is  imported  into  Bug- 
land,  and  Ireland  from  France ;  but  I  am  aware  that  it  is  now  jm- 
duced  in  this  city,  and  that  the  Messrs.  Hegarty,  Brothers,  who 
have  done  so  much  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  upper  leather  of 
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a  superior  description,  prodaoe  it  themseWea^  and  that  they  apply  it 
with  the  best  results  to  their  manofactare.  Curiously  enough,  those 
fronts  for  boots  which  are  so  highly  prized  as  French,  and  which  are 
manufactured  principally  in  Paris  and  Bourdeauz,  are  made  from 
Iriah  calf-skins,  which  are  exported  from  this  country  in  burge  quan- 
tttiea  for  the  use  of  the  French  tanner.  As  a  curious  faot  in  illus« 
tratioD,  I  saw,  by  the  daily  shii>pinff  note,  that  a  French  schooner.  La 
Ceeiley  which  lay  exactly  opposite  tne  great  entrance  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion buildings,  sailed  from  tnis  port  on  Monday  the  28th  of  June, 
with  a  cargo,  shipped  by  Mr.  John  Hennessy,  consisting  of  6,600 
dried  calf-skins,  8,792  salted  calf-ddns,  155  horse  hides,  and  40  ox 
hides  a  quanti^  of  raw  material,  which,  if  manufiMstored  in  this 
country,  would  haTe  giYen  employment  for  twelve  months  to  100 
workmen,  and  support  to  at  least  500  persons.  One  interesting  and 
by  no  means  unimportant,  branch  of  the  tanning  trade  has  been 
SBcriflced  to  an  absurd  notion  entertained  by  the  sellers  of  meal> 
Tbe  butcher  will  have  it  that  his  mutton  is  not  sufficiently  attraotivef 
unless  he  leave  strips  of  the  inner  part  of  the  akin  of  the  animal  taboo> 
ing  it ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  this  fanciful  decoration,  about  which  no 
rational  person  cares  to  the  value  of  half  a  farthing,  the  skin  of  the 
sheep  is  eflbctnallv  destroyed.  Indeed  to  such  leng&s  has  this  foolish 
custom  been  carried,  of  not  cutting  off  the  skin,  so  as  to  preserve  it 
fromyKsMW,  that  many  tanners  haive  g^ven  up  the  manufacture  of  what 
is  known  as  Spanish  leather,  which  would  afford  considerable  employ- 
ment, it  beinjr  an  article  in  great  demand  for  various  ornamental 
purposes.  The  English  butcher  preserves  the  skin  from  injury, 
And  thoB  sacrifices  a  nonsensical  decoration  of  his  meat  to  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  This  skin  of  the  sheep  is  more  valuable  than 
many  would  suppose.  We  all  know  to  what  useful  purposes  its  out- 
ward covering  of  wool  is  applied ;  but  we  are  not  all  aware  that  the 
skin  can  be  split  in  two  parts ;  leaving  an  upper  side  to  be  tanned 
into  Spanish  leather,  and  the  undlBrneath,  or  fleshy  part,  ibr  conver. 
aicm  into  Chamois  leather,  and,  by  a  further  process,  into  a  valuable 
material  for  gloves,  and  other  purposes.  This  Chamois  leather  is 
made  by  the  continued  application  of  cod  oil  to  the  skin,  and  by 
beatinff  it  in  a  fulling  mill ;  and  it  is  from  the  blending  of  the  cod 
oil  and  the  natural  grease  of  the  sheep,  which  is  extracted  bv  power. 
lul  pressure,  that  the  French  tanner  produces  that  wonderral  com- 
pound which  imparts  such  velvety  softness,  and  yet  such  extreme 
toughness,  to  his  fine  calf-skins." 

Irish  Cheese  has,  like  Irish  salt,  been  considered  a  myth, 
bat  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  to  an  Englishman,  a  Cheshire 
farmer,  Ireland  is  indebted  for  this  newly  developed  branch  of 
industry.  In  the  year  1852,  Mr.  James  Latham  surrendered  his 
Cheshire  holding,  and  took  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  acres  adjoining  MoycoUop  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perrooy.  He  entered  into  possession  of  his  land  in  March, 
1852,  and  purchased  fifty  cows ;  of  this  number,  thirty  were 
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attacked  by  a  disease  then  prevalent,  an  oveiflow  of  blood  to 
the  kiduevs  and  brain,  and  eight  of  these  cows  died.    He  aU 
tribated  tliis  distemper  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  as  those  cows 
reared  in  the  locality  escaped  the  sickness.    Mr.  TAtham  com- 
menced making  the  cheese  in  the  first  week  of  May,  1852, 
and,  by  the  end  of  October,  he  had  a  stock  of  four  tons  of 
prime  quality.    He  disposed  of  one  ton  in  Ireland,  chiefly 
amongst  the  gentry ;  bnt^  in  Cork,  the  dealers,  although  approv- 
ing of  the  flavor  and  body,  refused  to  purchase,  because  it  was 
not  painted  outside  like  the  Cheshire  cheese.    Mr.  Tiatham  was 
unfortunate  in  the  purchase  of  his  first  cows,  he  was  also  unfor- 
tunate in  his  first  shipment  of  cheese.    ELaving  embarked 
oae  hundred  and  thirty-four  for  London,  forty  were  broken 
in  removing  them  from  the  steamer  to  the  wharf.    This  acci- 
dent, of  course,  caused  a  loss  upon  the  sale,  but  the  other 
nine^r-four  cheeses  were  disposed  of  for  as  good  prices  as  if 
they  had  been  made  in  Cheshire ;  ''  a  practicsJ  testunony,''  as 
Mr.  Maguire  observes,  "  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  Irish  pro- 
duce, which  puts  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  cheese-making 
in  Ireland  beyond  dispute."    Mr.  Latham  sells  the  cheese  to 
his  private  customers  at  seven  pence  hal^nny  per  pound.    To 
tiie  trade  he  sells  it  at  sixpence  halfpenny  per  pound,  but  with 
limited  success,  although  those  who  did  purchase  found  a  ready 
sale  for  the  article  at  tenpence  per  pound,  the  price  of  the  best 
Cheshire   cheese.    Amongst  his  customers  he  numbers  Uie 
Marquis  of  Downshire,  Sir  D.  J.  Norreys,  Lord  Stuart  de  De- 
cies,  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  the  Earl  of  E^glinton,  while  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  several  others.    All  Ids  customers  have  re- 
peated their  orders,  as  Mr.  Maguire,  by  copies  of  their  notes 
proves,  and  Mr.  Latham  considers  that,  if  encouraged  by  the 
trade,  he  would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  use  all  his  milk 
for  cheese,  than  to  set  aside  any  portion  of  it  for  the  making 
of  butter.     Good  cheese  can  be  had  in  Enriand    at  prices 
varying  from  fivepence  to  tenpence.    In  Ireland,  eatable  dbeese 
can  rarely  be  produced  under  tenpence.     Mr.  Maguire  contends 
that  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  dislike  cheese  as  an  titi- 
cle  of  food,  as  thai  imported  from  America  found  a  rapid 
sale  at  sevenpence  per  pound ;  and  he  asserts  that,  if  the  Inak 
retaOer  would  consent  to  dispose  of  Irish  cheese  at  a  reasonable 
profit,  the  manufacture  in  Ireland  could  be  increased  five 
hundred  fold,  and  increased,  too,  by  proving  that  a  good  butter 
country  can  produce  eicellent  cheese,  and  that  the  Irish  soil 
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18  quite  as  well  adapted  for  the  feeding  of  the  cow  from  whose 
milk  the  cheese  is  procured^  as  the  pastures  of  Cheshire  or 
Gloucestershire. 

The  practicability  of  extracting  sugar  from  beetroot  was  disco- 
vered by  Margraff,  of  Berlin,  in  the  year  1747.  NM>oleon 
Bonaparte  supported  and  encouraged  the  manufacture  inlrance^ 
and  in  all  countries  to  which  his  power  extended,  and  the  result 
is,  Trance  has  now  350  factories,  Germany  870,  Austria  and 
Poland  350,  Bussia  210,  Belgium  175,  giyinga  total  of  1,356 
beetroot  factories  in  full  operation  on  the  continent,  which  may 
be  taken  to  represent  half  a  million  of  persons  employed  in, 
and  two  milhons  and  a  half  supported  by,  this  branch  of 
manufacture.  Mr.  Maguire  calculates  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  Ireland  is  not  less  than  50,000  tons,  re- 
presenting two  millions  of  money,  but  he  supposes  that  the 
present  consumption  may  be  increased  to  75,000  tons,  or 
£3,000,000  worth  of  sugar  annually.  But,  *^  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,''  Mr.  Maguire  assumes  that  we  could  only  produce 
25,000  tons  of  beetroot  sugar,  which  might  be  viQued  at 
£1,000,000.  The  product  of  400,000  tons  of  beet,  grown 
on  16,000  acres  of  land,  allowing  the  fair  and  moderate 
average  of  twenty-five  tons  to  eveiy  acre,  would  be  enor- 
mous. The  price  now  paid  at  the  Mountmellick  factory  for 
beet  IB  fifteen  shillings  per  ton,  thus  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  growers  of  this  crop  would  be  £300,000. 
A  well  conducted  factory,  capable  of  producing  500  tons  of  sugar 
in  the  year,  would  recjuire  a  supply  of  8,000  tons  of  beet,  and 
each  factory  would  give  employment  to  200  persons, — fifty 
factories  would  engage  ten  thousand  workers,  each  of  these 
would  represent  four  others,  and  thus  50  beetroot  sugar  facto- 
ries would  giye  employment  to  50,000  persons. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  although  Belgium  has  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  factories  at  work,  yet  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  better  calculated  for  the  cultivation 
of  beet  than  that  of  Belgium  by  the  fact,  that  whilst  seventy- 
six  per  cent  of  the  Irish  grown  root  submitted  to  analysis  was 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  with  profit  to  the  factor, 
but  seventy  per  cent  of  the  Belgian  produced  beet  was  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  The  average  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre 
may  be  placed  at  nine  pounds  sterling,  and  the  average  produce 
per  acre  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five  tons.  The  price  paid 
at  Mountmellick  factory  being  fifteen  shillings  per  ton  for  the 
roots,  would  give  a  total  of  £18  15«.  per  acre  to  the  grower. 
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The  carnage  to  the  factory  may  be  placed  at  two  ahillings  and 
sixpence  per  ton^  which^  for  tweniy-fiTC  tons  woidd  be  three 
pounds  two  shillhigs  and  sixpence.  This,  assuming  the  cosft 
of  production  to  be  so  excessive  as  nine  pounds  per  acre,  would 
leave  a  net  profit  of  six  pounds,  twelve  shillings  and  sixpeno^ 
per  acre  to  the  producer.  The  Irish  public  have  been  veiy 
much  interested  in  the  consideration  ci  the  beetroot  manu&c- 
tuie.  Professor  Sullivan,  the  distinguished  chemist  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industrv,  has  eivenhis  support  to  the  opinion, 
expressed  by  a  still  more  learned  chemist,  and  genmnely  oseM 
patriot.  Sir  Bobert  Kane — "  that  the  ^uantitf  of  sugar  psesent 
in  Irish  grown  beet,  is  in  no  way  infenor  to  diat  usually  foimd 
in  the  beetroots  used  in  the  sugar  manufactures  of  tlm  conli- 
nenti  and  that,  in  some  cases,  the  per  oentage  of  sugar  yidded 
by  beet  approaches  to  that  of  the  sugar  cane  as  naoally  eoMi- 
vated/'  The  results  of  the  beetroot  sugar  enltifatioD,  widt  Ub 
own  hopes  for,  and  views  of,  its  ultimate  success^  are  thus  fUrly 
and  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Magnire : — 

*'  There  have  been  several  sales  of  the  Mountmelfick  Sugar  in 
Dublin;  and  on  each  occasion,  the  price  paid  Ibr  this  Sogsr— ^ 
which  about  100  tons  were  sold  up  to  the  month  of  March  last— 
raneed  from  two  shillings  to  three  shilfings  per  cwt.  higher  than  that 
paid  for  the  best  Colonial  or  Cane-sugar.  1  should  not  wish  to  base 
any  calculation  on  this  fact,  and  for  wis  reason,  that  the  price  paid 
was  what  might  be  called  a  '  fancy  price,'  in  conaequence  of  tht 
novelty  of  the  article,  which  people  were  anxioos  to  bay  as  an  eaperi* 
ment,  or  from  a  desire  to  assist  the  undertaking.  But  one  thing  it 
is  necessary  to  state— that  the  Mountmellick  Sugar  was  fully  eqmd, 
in  quality  and  flavour,  to  the  best  Cane-suf^ar  in  the  market^  and  was 
described  as  such  to  me  by  persons  extensively  engaged  in  the  trade, 
and  whose  judgment  could  not  be  questioned.  Then  supposiqg 
that  the  Beet-sugar  brings  the  same  price  as  the  C«De«qgar, 
or  even  something  less,  it  must  be  clear,  from  the  statemeat 
of  Professor  Sullivan,  that  it  will  pay.  If  it  hrmat  an  average 
price  of  even  £38  per  ton,  and  that  it  can  be  produced 
at  £18  per  ton,  it  would  certainly  be  a  good  speculation, 
including  duty,  the  coat  to  the  maker  would  be  £28— «t  the  out* 
side  £30;  and  the  readers  of  the  Irish  '*  trade  reports"  of  the  last 
two  or  three  months  have  seen,  that  the  prices  given  for  the  best 
Mountmellick  sugar  ranged  from  £42  to  £45  per  ton.  An  average 
price  of  £40,  or  even  £88,  fbr  the  best  Beet-sugar  may  be  taken  ai 
a  very  moderate  and  guarded  calculation ;  and  vanij,  if  it  oaa  be 
brought  into  tiie  market  at  £28  per  ton,  duty  paid,  it  maat  pay 
well  if  sold  at  £38." 

The  Irish  bacon  and  butter  trades  were  the  moai  hiciatife 
to  individuals,  and  important  to  the  kingdom,  of  any  wbicb 
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lingered  in  the  countiy  from  the  Union,  and  daring  the  Penin- 
sular War,  to  that  period  when  ''the  late  illostrionsand  lamented 
atateaman.  Sir  Robert  Peel/'  thought  it  advisable  to  be  guidted 
by  his  old  associations,  and  the  wishes  of  a  section  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  United  King- 
dom—of Ireland  in  pmrticular,  by  succumbing  to  the  clamor  of 
the  Manchester  cotton  spinners,  and  the  demagogueism  of  the 
Nottingham  weavers.    The  bacon  trade  of  Ireland  had  been 
for  years  her  chief  support.    Waterford  and  Cork  had  enjoyed 
for  a  long  period  a  monopoly  of  the  Newfoundland  trade,  and 
though,  by  the  relaxation  of  the  laws,  this  monopoly  was  ren- 
dered less  exdusiyej  it  was  only  when  the  famine  had  destroyed 
the  peasant's  means  of  supporting  his  best  friend — the  pig — 
that  the  trade  was  annihilated,    in  the  year  1847,  480,827 
pigs  were  exported  to  England,  at  the  average  price  of  45s  per 
pig.    In  the  year  1851,  we  exported  109,170  pigs,  at  the 
average  price  of  82s.  per  head.''^    This  was  a  tremendous 
falling  o^  and,  though  the  potato  crop  may  be  once  more 
restored'  to  its  pristine  flourishing  state,  though  the  pis  may 
be  again  seen  roaming  by  the  highways,  and  obtruding  his  in- 
elegant snout  into  the  cabin  of  wnich  be  pays  the  rent,  yet  we 
fear  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Maguire's,  that  ''it  is  doubtful  if  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  can 
entirely  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  great  pig-rearing  dass — 
the  Irish  cottiers.''     However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  xnow,  that 
Irish  bacon  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  London  market, 
being  superior  to  the  best  Hamburgh,  and  infinitely  better  than 
the  best  American  bacon.    The  butter  trade  is  now,  as  it  has 
ever  been,  the  great  staple  production  of  this  country — C!ork, 
Waterford,  ana  Limerick  being  the  chief  emporiums.    But 
this  trade,  like  that  in  bacon,  suffered  severely  during  the  fa- 
mine years.    In  the  year  1845,  the  average  price  of  butter  in 
Liverpool  was  82s»  per  cwt. ;  in  the  year  1852,  the  average  was 
7  Is.t    The  exports  from  Cork,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1852,  show  an  increase  of  38,389  firkins  over  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  the  year  1851.    Assuming  that  the  total 
exports  for  the  year  1853,  amount  to  400,000  firkins,  it  will 
represent  a  capital  of  about  £800,000,  embarked  by  the  C!ork 

*  See  Ibxbh  Quartbblt  Bbtixw,  No.  V..  Vol.  IL  p.  105. 

t  For  the  effects  of  the  fitmine  and  free  trade  upon  the  commerce  of 
Ireland,  such  as  it  waa  and  is,  see  the  paper  entitled  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  in  Irisb  Quabtsblt  Rsyutw,  No.  V.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  103,  107. 
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merchants  in  the  butter  trade.  Of  these  400,000  fizkms,  at 
least  200,000  will  be  required  to  supply  the  foreign  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Melbourne,  Galifomia^  tiie 
West  Indies,  the  Brazils,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Portugal. 
The  manner  in  which  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  butter  are  pro- 
tected from  fraud  in  the  Cork  market,  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Maguire : — 

''Every  firkin  of  batter  that  passes  through  the  Cork  Weigh 
House-^and  nearly  every  firkin  of  nutter  that  enters  this  city  passes 
through  it — ^is' rigidly  examined,  and  its  quality  aocnrately  deter- 
mined ;  and  when  this  butter  is  received  by  the  foreign  haver,  he  has 
a  sufficient  guarantee,  as  to  the  character  and  quality  of  the  article, 
in  the  well  known  brand  upon  the  cask.  The  farmer,  the  merchant, 
and  the  foreign  buyer,  are  equally  protected  against  fraud,  by  the 
ri«d  system  of  inspection  which  has  rendered  this  market  famous. 
The  farmer  cannot  palm  off  a  bad  or  firaudulent  article  on  the  mer- 
chant—^neither  can  the  merchant  cut  the  farmer  down  in  his  price. 
The  inspector  declares  the  exact  quality  of  the  article,  whether  it  is 
entitled  to  the '  first,'  or  ouffht  to  be  degraded  to  the  '  sixth ;'  and  the 
market  fixes  the  price — ^which  the  farmer  ought  to  receive,  and 
which  the  merchant  must  pay.  Did  it  stop  nere,  and  were  the 
local  seller  and  buyer  alone  protected  from  mutual  injustice,  the 
system  would  be  sadly  deficient.  But  it  does  not — the  brand  of 
the  market,  which  protects  the  farmer  from  the  merchant,  also 
protects  the  foreign  dealer  from  the  possible  firaud  of  a  dishonest 
merchant,  who  might— that  is,  who  coii^— without  such  vigilant 
inspection  as  is  maintained  to  the  very  moment  of  shippii^  the 
article  from  the  quays — ^*  decant'  inferior  butter  into  high-brand 
firkins,  and  thus  impose,  for  once,  at  least,  on  the  foreign  dealer. 
Happily,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  honourable  or  upright 
body  of  men  than  those  on  whom  the  management  and  protection 
of  this  most  important  trade  devolves.  The  **  Committee  of  Mer- 
chants" are  the  body  responsible  to  all  parties  for  the  character  of 
the  Cork  Butter  Market;  and  it  is  their  pride,  as  well  as  it  is  their 
interest,  to  encourage  honesty  in  dealing,  and  to  punish  every  attempt 
at  fraud  with  rigorous  severity.  They  have  a  great  trade  to  main- 
tain and  extend,  and  their  own  honour  to  defend  and  protect :  for  they 
well  know  how  fraud  would  destroy  all  confidence  in  their  character, 
and  how,  if  sanctioned  or  excused,  it  would  fatally  re-act  on  them- 
selves, the  producers  of  butter,  and  the  country  eenerally.  Fully 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  all  classes,  they  have  brought  the 
system  of  inspection  to  the  greatest  perfection ;  by  the  necessaiy 
operation  of  which  they  have  made  it  the  interest  or  the  farmer  to 
improve  the  quality  of  his  make,  and  to  avoid  the  slightest  attempt 
at  fraud  or  adulteration — inasmuch  as,  if  his  butter  be  declared  a 
'first,'  he  is  entitled,  say  to  798,— if  'third,*  to  70s.— if  'fifth,* 
to  56s. — and  if  *  sixth,*  to  46s.  So  that  it  is  clearly  his  own  in- 
terest to  devote  his  best  attention  to  its  improvement — to  the  care 
and  feeding  of  his  cattle,  and  to  the  cleanliness  and  genera]  manage- 
ment of  his  dairy." 
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Thus  we  bave  endeavoured  to  place  before  tbe  reader  the  most 
remarkable  portions  of  Mr.  Maguire's  book.  There  are  facts 
and  statements  contained  in  its  pages  more  amusing  and^  per- 
haps^ to  the  general  reader,  more  interesting,  than  those  which 
we  have  selected,  but  there  are  none  more  useful  to  the  nation. 
The  history  of  the  Portlaw  Cotton  Factory,  and  of  the  Limer- 
ick Lace  manufacture,  shows  that  much  can  be  done  by  energy 
and  well  directed  perseverance.  Troe,  in  these  cases  there 
was  capital  to  back  the  trader,  but  this  fact  only  proves  that 
we  must  learn  to  respect  totde  as  it  is  esteemed  by  our 
English  and  Scotch  orethren;  and  we  must  not  believe 
that,  because  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  have  been 
hoarded,  trade  may  beforsaken  for  an  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  purchased  property,  and  the  ^'rack  of  a  too  easy  chair," 
and  we  must  not  think  it  fashionable  for  the  parvenu  to  people 
our  squares  with  what  Thackeray  has  well  called,  "  an  aristo- 
tocracy  of  brass  plates/'  The  beautiful  moral  of  Mr.  Maguire^s 
chapter  on  the  Female  Industrial  Movement  teaches  that  no 
state  of  misery  is  so  low  that  good  may  not  be  drawn  from  it. 
Books,  such  as  this  before  us,  are  boons  to  the  country  for 
which  they  are  written ;  true-hearted  and  honest,  concealing 
no  fault  of  the  people,  no  deficiency  in  the  resources  of  the 
country.  And  the  people  of  Ireland  are  open  to  many  re- 
proaches. There  is  an  unthinking  flunkeyism  about  our  middle 
and  upper  classes  that  induces  them  to  despise  every  thing 
Irish,  as  if  the  land  that  gave  them  birth  could  be  looked  upon 
as  inferior  to  England.  The  very  men,  and,  we  regret  to 
write  it,  women,  who  are  willing  to  talk  of  Irish  genius  and  of 
the  beauty  of  Ireland's  natural  attractions,  will  not  buy  a  pair 
of  Irish  gloves,  or  Irish  boots,  because  they  fancy  that  these, 
and  other  portions  of  dress,  must,  of  necessity,  be  inferior  be- 
cause they  are  Irish ;  forgetting,  too,  that  if  support  be  with- 
held, the  tradesman  can  never  advance  in  the  perfection  of  his 
calling 

In  writing  of  Irish  leather  we  have  given  some  facts  to  j>rove 
that  the  boots  made  from  it  must  be  more  durable  than  those 
purchased  by  many  EngUsh  houses ;  and  here  the  flunkeyism, 
or  folly,  comes  into  play,  and  renders  the  man  who  is  disgraced 
by  it  a  traitor  to  the  well  being  of  his  native  land.  The  loUow- 
ing  extract  afifords  a  most  excellent  exemplification  of  this 
assertion.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  at  some  period 
encountered  such  characters  as  Mr.  Maguire  describes :-— 
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''  It  ia  a  fifcct  well  known  in  the  trade,  that  the  work  of  the  first- 
class  Irish  journeyman  cannot  he  excelled,  even  hj  the  PuiuaD 
workman,  owing  to  some  singpilar  aptitude  which  the  Irishman  pos- 
sesses for  this  heautiful  craft.     One  of  the  most  celebrated  cntten 
in  London,  even  within  the  last  year,  was  a  natire  of  Waterford ; 
and  the  actual  makers  of  the  two  priae  boots  at  the  Oreat  Exhibition 
were  Irbhmen-^one  a  native  of  Dublin,  and  the  other  of  Cork. 
Were  it  necessary,  I  could  give  the  names  of  the  three.     It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  skilful  Irish  boot  or  shoe  maker  finds  ready 
employment  in  the  very  first  houses  in  London,  and  other  parts  m 
Englsud ;  to  which  country  he  is  naturally  attracted  by  the  higher 
wages  winch  are  there  allowed  for  labour.    And  yet,  in  apite  of 
these  jSicf#,  which  are  susceptible  of  easy  proof,  the  Irish  en^loyv 
has  to  encounter  instances  of  absurd  and  unnatural  preju^ce,  such 
as  seem  incredible  to  any  rational  mind.    And  notwithstanding  the 
evidence  of  superior  skill  and  taste  which  have  been  afforded  by  Uie 
work  of  some  twenty  exhibitors,  there  will  be  found,  even  in  tius 
city,  gentlemen  weak  enough  to  believe  that  nothing  can  be  done  in 
thia  wretched  country— that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  fit. 
or  the  same  cut,  as  in  England, — and  who,  in  pursuance  of  this 
enlightened  and  patriotto  b^ef,  will  still  have  their  boots  and  ahoei 
made  in  London,  or  ordored  from  Paria !    I  could  understand  how 
a  prejudice  mi^ht  be  entertained  against  other  articlea— «ven  against 
the  raw  material  of  which  the  boot  is  made ;  but  it  pasaea  my  uility 
to  comprehend  how  any  commonly  sane  Irishman  can  persuade  him- 
aelf  that  he  cannot  procure  as  good  work  in  his  own  country,  as  he 
can  procure  out  of  it.    The  fiish  employer,  or  master  boot-maker, 
does  not  confine  his  selection  of  leather  to  his  own  country ;  wher* 
ever  he  can  procure  the  best  description  of  any  particular  kind,  he 
does  not  fail  to  do  so.    If  the  EngUah  tanner  excel  in  one  particular 
article,  he  purcbaaea  that  particular  article  from  him :  if  the  French 
tanner  be  able  to  produce  auch  a  soft  and  flexible  upper  aa  no  other 
tanner  can  produce,  the  Iriah  boot-maker  alao  purchasea  from  him — 
which  he  can  now  do  on  eaav  terms,  owing  to  the  operation  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  tariff.    And,  besides,  he  has  his  choice  of  the  very  best 
articlea  which  the  moat  celebrated  of  his  own  manufacturers  turn 
out  of  their  lofts.    Here,  then,  is  every  possible  variety  of  the  ma- 
terial at  hia  disposal :  and  that  there  is  no  want  of  skill  and  ingenuftr 
at  his  command,  the  numerous  caaea  in  our  National  Exhibition  aflbra 
the  most  eloquent  and  conclusive  proof.     I  might  appeal  to  the  pa- 
triotic feelines  of  the  community  against  the  injury  done  to  native 
industry  by  uie  importation  of  boots  and  shoes  ;  but  I  have  another 
ar^ment  perhap  more  forcible.     The  difference  between  the  price 
paid,  say  in  Cork  and  London,  ought  of  itself,  to  have  ita  influenee 
in  banishing  the  absurd  prejudice  to  which  I  feel  almoat  ••hamiH^  to 
allude.    The  price    which  the  hiffheat  claaa    of  boota    brings  in 
London  is  £2  28. ;  whereas  the  highest  price  in  Cork  rangcsfron 
£\,  to  iCl  5s.— a  difference  of  nearly  filty  per  cent,  to  pay  for  one's 
whistle.    It  mav  not  be  out  of  place  to  narrate  two  cnrcnmstaneci^ 
in  illustration  of  the  readiness  with  which  educated  Irishmen  9re  apt 
to  run  down  and  depreciate  everything  Iriah,  aave  and  except  them* 
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selves.    The  following  soene  took  place  in  the  shop  of  one  of  the 
first  makers  io  this  city,  not  verjr  long  since : — 

lEnter  Patriotic  Customer,'] 

CiutomerT'^  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  oan't  get  you  to  make  me 
the  Haog  I  want.  Indeed^  I  beliere  yon  oan't  do  anything  right  in 
this  country. 

Bootmaker  (smiling  rather  comically) — Well*  what  complaint 
have  you  now.  Sir  ? 

Cuitomer — Oh,  lean  never  get  a  proper  fit.  Why  don't  yon  make 
boots  like  they  do  in  London  ? — ^there  they  make  what  a  man  may 
<sall  boots. 

JBootmaker^^DetLt  me.  Sir ;  I  thought  we  contrived  to  make  ex- 
cellent work  here. 

Ctutomer — Not  at  all — yon  have  not  the  style,  or  indeed,  the 
workmen. 

bootmaker — Well,  Sir,  as  yon  are  so  hard  to  please,  I  tell  you 
what  I  will  do  with  you ;  I  wifl  give  you  the  choice  of  my  best  work 
on  snch  a  day  (mentioning  the  day),  and  we  must  try  and  suit  you  if 
ifspoasible. 

Tne  customer  retired  with  rather  an  incredulous  air ;  but  was 
trne  to  his  appointment  on  the  day  fixed.  Several  pairs  of  boots, 
finished  in  the  best  style,  all  made  to  order  for  regular  customers, 
are  displayed,  examined  superoiUously,  and  rejedbed  disdainfully. 
The  breast  of  the  patriotic  customer  heaves  with  a  melancholy  sigh 
at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  country  that  is  not  equal  to  bring  forth  a 
sinele  bootmaker  of  towering  genius.  While  he  is  thus  wrapt  in 
melancholy  reflection,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  comes  forward,  with 
a  n^sterious  air. 

jFbrMMm  (to  the  Master) — Perhaps,  Sir,  that  pair  of  London 
boots  would  suit  Mr.  Blank. 

Patriotic  Clut&mer — Oh,  yes,  shew  them. 

Soot  JfoAtfT-^No,  no — Mr.  Blank  would  not  think  of  giving  the 
price  for  them,  and  I  oan^  give  them  to  him  either. 

Patriotic  Customer — Shew  them,  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  they 
must  be  good. 

Bootmaker — Well,  shew  them. 

Foreman  g^oes  to  a  dark  corner  of  the  shop,  and  draws  forth  a 
pair  of  boots,  which  he  handles  with  apparent  reverence*  and  brings 
them  into  light.  They  look  well,  but  have  rather  a  soiled  appear- 
ance, as  if  they  had  been  lying  by  for  some  time.  At  any  rate  they 
could  not  be  well  e:diibited  in  the  window.  The  Patriotic  Customer 
seizes  them  with  an  ur  of  keen  relish,  saying — *  Ah,  that's  something 
like  I*  He  tries  tiiem  on,  and,  marvellous !  the^  fit  him  as  if  they  had 
been  made  to  bis  order.  Foreman  eyes  him  with  a  curious  twinkle 
in  his  eye.    Bootmaker  is  as  grave  as  a  boot-tree. 

S<w<m«*er— Well,  Sir? 

Patriotic  Outomer—^ht  by  Jove  t  splendid — ah !  they  do  beat 
you  hollow.    Why  that  it  a  fit.     Oh,  III  take  them. 

Bootmahsr^l  don't  know  that  I  can  give  them.    Nor  will  you 
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pa^  the  price.  I  ffive  joo  mj  best  for  £1  58.,  and  Uieae  were  two 
guineas ;  but,  as  tney  are  a  little  soiled^  the  price  is  only  £1  15s. 

Pairioiie  Customer^^^o  matter,  I  will  take  them.  Bj  JoTe !  a 
beantifblfit. 

Bootmaker — ^Very  welL    Send  them  home  to  Mr.  Blank. 

And  Mr.  Blank  goes  his  way  r^oicing,  as  beine  the  possessor  of  a 
pair  of  boots  with  the  name  of  a  Bond-street  maker  legiblj  written 
on  the  upper  lining.  In  the  course  of  time,  he  again  enters  the  shop, 
when  the  following  instructive  dialogpie  takes  place— 

FairioHe  Customer — ^I  want  to  pay  you  for  those  boots. 

Booimaker'^1  hope  you  liked  them.  Sir. 

Fatriatic  Customer — Oh,  I  never  had  anything  like  them.  By 
Jove  I  thev  were  a  splendid  pair. 

Bootmaker  writes  out  the  bill,  and  hands  it. 

Patriotic  Customer — Wliy  there  must  be  a  mistake ;  you  are 
wronging  yourself.     Ton  onW  charge  me  £1  5s.,  instead  of  if  1  15s. 

AoolmaAer— Not  at  all,  JAr.  Blank.  The  fact  is,  they  were  not 
London-made  boots-Hhev  were  Cork  boots.  I  cut  them  out,  and  s 
Cork  journeyman  made  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  compelled  me 
to  play  you  a  little  trick.  My  man  here  soiled  them  purposely,  end 
at  mj  suggestion  ;  for  you  were  so  prejudiced,  that  there  was  nothing 
else  left  tor  it,  but  to  let  you  have  a  lesson.  Pav  me  £1  5s. — it  » 
all  I  ask,  and  remember  in  future  that  we  com  make  a  boot  in  Cork. 

Patriotic  Customer  (considerably  abashed,  and  chanfrinff  colour 
rapidly, — Well,  1  have  been  a  deuce  of  a  fool ;  but,  for  God's  sake, 
don't  sirr  a  word  of  it  to  any  one. 

The  Patriotic  Customer  retired,  a  wiser,  if  not  a  better  man. 

The  other  case  was  this :.— A  gentleman  of  this  city  was  in  tbe 


habit  of  ffetting  all  his  work  done  by  a  particular  maker  in  Bond 
Street,  whose  name  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  But  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  after  a  proportionate  mental  struggle,  he  condescended 
to  have  a  worn  pair  of  his  boots  vamped  by  a  Cork  maker.  When 
the  ffentleman  called  for  the  boots,  tne  bcNOtmaker  was  catting  out 
work,  for  which  an  intelligent  looking  tradesman  was  eridenUy  wait* 
inff.  The  gentieman,  who  was  in  company  with  an  English  friend, 
asked  for  the  boots  with  an  air  that  plainly  shewed  he  was  prepared, 
if  not  for  disappointment,  at  least  to  dispraise.  He  drew  on  one  of 
the  boots,  at  which,  though  it  fitted  him  ezactiy,  he  glanced  coo- 
temptttously. 

5Aopiiim-.That's  a  fit.  Sir  ? 

Oeutleman  (reluctantiy) — Well,  it^^it — is.    But  you  never  fit  in 
the  second. 

Skopman^-TTj  it.  Sir  ? 

Oentleman  (drawing  it  on  with  ease) — I  don't  say  but 

Shopman  ^rather  nettied) — Will  you  answer  me  one  queetionj  on 
your  word  of  honour.  Sir  ? 

Oentieman —  (rather    surprised) — ^What   do    you    mean — ^what 
question  ? 

Shopman — Will  you  answer  me.  Sir  ? 

Oenttenum-^Well,  I  will. 

Shopman^JThen,  Sir,  upon  your  honour,  were  yon  ever  better 
fitted? 
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EitgUMh  Friend-^Ohf  joa  mtut  answer. 

OtnUenum — Well,  I  most  confess  I  never  was.  But  then  jou 
haTe  not  the  workmen  here. 

Shopman  (calling  to  the  tradesman  who  was  leaning  against  the 
counter) — Tell  me,  John  So  and  So,  did  you  ever  taxe  more  pains 
with  Captain  Stupid's  boots,  when  you  were  with  Mr.  B.  of  Bond* 
street,  than  jou  did  with  these  ? 

TVcM^MivKm— -Mr.  B.  never  required  half  the  particularity  from 
me  that  you  did. 

OentUfium — What  I  did  you  make  my  boots  in  London  ? 

Tradesman^— 1  did ;  and  what  is  more,  by !  I  never  will  do 

another  stitch  of  work  in  this  wretched  country,  while  there  are  such 
rascals  as  you  living  in  it. 

Ajid  true  to  the  pledge  which  he  made  in  a  moment  of  honest  in- 
dignation, the  workman  set  sail  for  England,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  his  employer,  who  thus  lost  one  of  his  best  hands." 

"  A  more  comical  attempt  at  self-delusion  I  never  heard,  than  what 
was  lately  told  me  by  one  of  the  best-known  gunmakers  of  this  city. 
A  gentleman  entered  his  shop  some  few  years  since,  and  said — '  Mr. 
So  and  So,  I  want  a  gun,  and  I  know  you  can  make  a  good  and 
handsome  one  ;  OTid  if  you  will  put  a  London  maker*$  name  on  it,  I'll 
give  you  the  order,  and  your  own  price.'  The  eunmaker,  whose 
sbility  he  praised  so  highly,  but  for  whose  name  he  entertained  a 
tablime  contempt,  answered  that  he  would  not  do  so,  but  that  the 
Kentleman  might  get  it  done  himself,  if  he  chose.  It  was  done ;  the 
Irish  gun  received  an  English  baptism ;  and  its  patriotic  owner 
could  have  sold  it  several  times  for  nearly  double  the  price  which  he 
was  charged  for  it  when  new,  because  of  its  fictitious  name.  My  in- 
formant assures  me,  with  conscious  pride,  that  the  gun  was  one  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  him  whose  name  it  bore." 

The  reader  is  now  enabled  to  judge  of  the  peculiar  merits 
of  Mr.  Maguire's  book.  It  was  written,  be  states,  with  the 
intention  of  placing  before  his  fellow  countrymen  the  true 
position  of  Ireland  in  every  branch  of  art  and  industry.  We 
have  omitted  many  most  admirable  portions  of  his  essay;  those^ 
for  example,  on  the  manufacture  of  Glass^  and  on  the  W  hiskey 
trade,  ana  on  Workhouses  and  Prisons^  in  which  he  fully  agrees 
with  the  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  HiU  in  his  work  On  Cnme,* 
that  the  Workliouse  and  the  Oaol  should  be  considered  as 
industrial  schools  for  the  destitute  and  the  criminal. 

Our  author  has  apologized  for  any  apparent  incompleteness 
or  inaccuracy  perceptible  in  his  work,  because  it  was  written 
in  moments  snatched  from  his  duties  as  Mayor  of  a  large  cit^, 
M  a  member  of  Parliament^  and  as  a  public  journalist ;  but,  m 
^th^  if  the  book  contained,  as  it  does  not  contain,  very  many 

^    ■■■■--    ■• 

*  Sm  HiU  On  Crime,  p.  190. 
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faults  of  composition^  they  would  be  more  than  relieved  bj  tbe 
able  manner  in  which  so  vast  an  amount  of  important  national 
information  is  written  and  condensed.  To  have  attempted  to 
teach  a  people  their  true  strength  is  no  small  cause  for  self- 
congratulation  ;  to  have  shown  that,  without  aid  or  bountj 
from  the  legislature,  many  noble  branches  of  manufacture  have 
been  successfully  carried  on ;  to  have  been  the  first  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progress  of  various  industrial  movements,  all  re- 
sulting in  the  good  of  Ireland,  entitles  the  man  who  has  ac- 
oomplished  it  to  the  highest  praise,  because  he  has  thus  tried 
to  achieve  the  first  and  greatest  act  of  true  patriotism — shoving 
to  a  nation  that  self  reliance,  and  honest,  well  directed,  persever- 
ing industry,  are  the  surest  sources  of  success*  To  prove  to 
the  people  that  their  soil  is  not  less  fruitful  than  that  of  an; 
country  under  heaven,  that  they  themselves  are  not  less  capable 
of  achieving  prosperity  than  other  people  in  the  universe,  is 
the  duty  of  every  lover  of  this  land ;  it  was  the  neutral  ground 
on  which  all  the  politicians  of  the  days  since  the  Union  wen 
enabled  to  meet  in  amitv,  it  was  the  teaching  of  (yCoxuidl  and 
Doctor  Boy  ton,  it  was  the  constantly  wmA  doctrine  of  Freder- 
ick William  Conway,  of  Bemmy  Sheenan,  and  of  Nicholas 
Murray  Mansfield,  who  all,  however  widely  ihej  might  differ 
on  other  subjects,  were  united  in  this,  that  their  coantnr  re- 
quired but  a  fair  measure  of  commercial  jtntioe  to  raider  it 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  nations.  This  was  the  opimon, 
one  hundred  ana  thirty  years  ago,  expressed  by  Swift  when  he 
wrote,  "It  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection  that  such  a  country 
as  ours,  which  is  capable  of  producing  all  things  necessaiy,  and 
most  things  convenient  for  life,  sufficient  for  the  support  d 
four  times  the  number  of  its  inhabitantSiy  should  yet  lie  under 
the  heaviest  load  of  misery  and  want ;  our  streets  crowded  vith 
beraars,  so  manv  of  our  lowar  sort  of  tradesmen,  labour^sip  and 
artificers,  not  able  to  find  food  or  clothes  for  their  faaulies. 
It  is  ever  to  be  lamented  that  we  lie  under  many  disadvantam 
not  6y  our  awu/auUs,  which  are  peculiar  to  ourselves  and  of 
which  no  other  country  under  heaven  hath  any  reason  to 
complain/' 

We  long  for  the  day  when  Ireland  shall  be  united  with 
England  as  closely  and  as  identically,  in  interests  and  promritj, 
as  Yorkshire  or  as  Cheshire ;  and  when  the  idiot  fancy  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  gorgeous  day  dream  of  Aepeal  shall  be  so 
completely  dispelled,  mat  those  words,  uttered  by  the  most 
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vulgar  platform  orator^  shall  draw  hisses  from  the  most  raffish 
of  the  most  thoughtless  of  his  mobbish  auditors.     We  kuow 
that  those  vaen,  who  live  by  debauching  the  public  mind^  and 
who  find  that  appeals  to  the  ignorance  of  a  {NBople  pay  better, 
and  more  surely,  than  attempts  honestly  made  to  teach  the  country 
its  real  advantages,  will  endeavour  to  prevent  this  mach-to-be- 
desired  consummation,  by  hinting  at  French  assistance,  and 
American  aid ;  but  men  like  Dargan,  and  books  such  as  that 
of  Mr.  Magnire,  crush  the  hope,  and  refute  the  opinions  of 
those  who  would  make  Irdand  'independent,''  that  is,  a  military 
station  for  France  or  America,  and  a  battle  ground  for  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.    Tub  Irish  Quarterly  Review 
has  dealt  somewhat  roughly  with  those  fungus  politicians,  and 
has  exposed  itself  to  much  abuse,  but  for  this  we  were  and 
are,  prepared.    We  do  not,  however,  "  like  to  be  despised," 
but  we  forgive  the  anger  of  those  who  may  feel  their  pockets 
injured  by  our  efforts — even  whilst,  in  the  words  of  Sydney 
Smith,  we  wish  them  to  remember,  "  that  it  is  not  the  practice 
with  destroyers  of  vermin  to  allow  the  little  victims  a  veto 
upon  the  weapons  used  against  them.     If  this  were  otherwise, 
we  diould  have  one  set  of  vermin  banishing  small-tooth  combs ; 
another  protesting  against  mouse-traps;  a  third  prohibiting 
the  finger  and  thumb ;  a  fourth  exclaiming  against  the  intolera- 
ble infamy  of  using  soap  and  water.    It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  Usten  to  such  pleas.    They  must  be  all  caught,  killed,  and 
crushed,  in  the  manner,  ana  by  the  instruments  which  are 
found  most  efficacious  to  their  destruction ;  and  the  more  thev 
cry  out,  the  greater,  [dainly,  is  the  skill  used  against  them. 
Tie  Times  newspaper  has  been  accused  of  slandering  this 
coantry  with  an  unmitigated,  unchanging  virulence,  but  certain 
papers  of  our  own,  so  called,  popular,  press,  are  the  foulest 
libellorB  of  the  island.    Faction,  both  here  and  in  England, 
has  mivepresented  the  Irish  nation,  therefore  it  is  that  such 
books  as  this  now  before  us  are  the  best  advocates  of  our  in- 
terests, and  such  essayists  as  Mr.  Maguire  and  Sir  Robert 
Kane  the  truest  friendb  of  Ireland. 

And  there  is  great  hope  for  the  old  island ;  a  glorious  har« 
vest  is  smiling  on  her,  the  potato  once  more  flourishing,  whilst 
some  evil  habits  engendered  by  its  former  plentifalness  are 
obliterated :  with  manufactures  again  beginning  to  revive,  wc 
may  reasonably  ho|)e,  as  we  have  witnessdl  a  revolution  formed 
by  the  act  of  the  Almighty,  more  awful  than  the  bloodiest  ever 
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perpetrated  by  man^  that  the  first  faint  rosy  light  of  dawning 
prosperity  is  about  to  smile  upon  the  land,  and  thftt  we  may 
soon,  looking  throngh  the  sad  vista  of  the  past,  know  the  tmth 
of  that  genial,  hopeful,  Irish,  thought — 

'*  'Tis  always  the  darkest  the  hour  before  day." 

Noble-minded  Irishmen  were  never  wanting  in  duty  to  their 
country.  Patriotism  was  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation,  but,  alas ! 
the  spirit  and  soul  of  slavery  pervaded  and  guided  the  hsp^ 
lature.  All  advice  was  vain. — More  than  one  hundred  yean 
ago  Molyneux  and  Madden  directed  the  attention  of  the  Par- 
liament to  the  trade  of.  Ireland ;  and,  as  Dargan  endeavours 
now,  so  Madden  attempted  then,  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  nation  from  his  own  private  fortune.*  These  appeals  were 
all  vain.  The  Draco  spirit  of  the  revenue  laws  became  more 
severe  and  unrelenting,  and  from  the  year  1740,  to  the  yesr 
1769,  twenty-four  swamping  restrictions  were  imposed  on  Irish 
trade— our  manufacturers  were  treated  as  enemies,  and  anem- 
barao  was  laid  upon  Irish  exports. 

The  government  support  of  the  linen  trade  was  as  nothiii|^ 
when  contrasted  in  effects  with  the  oppressions  exercised  against 
all  other  important  branches  of  Insh  commerce.  The  true 
cause  for  wonder  is,  not  that  our  manufactures  are  so  few,  but 
rather  that  Ireland  possesses  manufactures  of  any  descriptioD 
whatever.  Misruled,  as  she  confessedly  was,  her  peo[de  were 
turbulent  and  dissatisfied,  and  during  the  twenty-seven  years 
extending  from  1796,  to  1823,  Tie  Imurredum  Aei  was  se- 
venteen years  in  force,  whilst  The  Habeas  Cbrpue  Ael  was  three 
times  suspended — ^the  periods  of  its  suspension  extending  over 
ten  years — this  was  not  a  state  of  society  calculated  to  encoo- 
age  trade  or  manufactures,  but  it  owed  its  orisin  to  the  de»- 
struction  of  both.  We  fiieelv  admit  that  En^and  perfonped 
some  portion  of  her  part  in  that  infamous  contract,  by  which 
the  old  woollen  manufacture  was  bartered  for  the  promised 
government  support,  of  the  falsely  called,  recent,  linen  trade. 
But  those  who  now  carry  on  the  linen  manufacture  must  do  so 
at  their  own  risk,  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  of  £21,000 
having  been  withdrawn  for  a  period  of  twenty-thiee  years. 


*  For  adetoiled  aocouni  of  the  great  efforts  made  bj  the  Ber.  , 
Madden  to  develope  the  reeoiiroee  and  indastiy  of  Irelaad,  aee  asl^ 
Art.  IV.,  pp.  721  to  724.  Eo. 
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The  bistorj  of  this  withdrawal  of  the  grant  is  as  remarkable, 
and  as  worthy  of  record,  as  its  origin. 

The  last  Uommittee  npon  the  linen  mannfacture  sat  in  the 
year  1825.  They  had  before  themFoster's,  Lord  Oriel,  paper  on 
the  linen  trade,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1815,  ana  they 
did  all  that  an  honest  Committee  could  attempt,  in  impressing 
upon  Parliament  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  grant.  They 
were  of  opinion  that  Parliament  was  bound,  by  the  pledged 
promise  of  William  III.,  to  support  the  trade ;  and  they  stated 
that  Ireland  bad,  '<  undoubtedly,  strong  claims  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant,''  and  that,  '*  the 
trade  having  acquired  a  degree  of  advancement  in  the  North, 
a  most  zealous  attention  ought  to  be  exerted  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  it  to  the  other  parts  of  Ireland.''  This  Committee 
further  resolved,  that,  "  a  fund  being  provided  for  the  encour- 
agement and  advancement  of  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland, 
and  legislative  enactments  for  the  regulation  of  that  manufac- 
ture being  necessary,  together  with  officers  appointed  respon- 
sible for  the  execution  thereof;  some  superintending  authority 
is  required  to  make  due  application  of  such  fund,  to  contronl  the 
conduct  of  such  officers,  to  receive  and  decide  upon  the  claims 
of  those  taking  interest  in  promoting  the  manufacture,  and  in 
hearing  and  redressing  the  complaints  of  parties  concerned  or 
connected  with  the  trade."  These  recommendations  and  re- 
solutions of  the  Committee  were  unavailing.  The  Linen  Board 
was  doomed  to  destruction  at  the  first  favorable  moment.  The 
grant  of  £21,000  was  voted  for  the  last  time  in  1827  ;  in  1828, 
it  was  reduced  to  10,000,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  en- 
tirely withdrawn,  and  the  Linen  and  Yarn  Halls  are  now  trans- 
formed into  barracks — thus  has  the  compact  of  1698  been 
observed,  and  that  promise  of  William  IIL  to  the  English 
Parliament — *'  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the 
woollen  mannfacture  in  Ireland,  and  to  promote  and  encourage 
tie  linen  manufacture  there,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of 
England,''  must  now  be  read  \rith  the  omission  of  that  por- 
tion which  we  have  pkced  in  italic.«.^    But  knowing  this,  and 

*  In  the  month  of  July  just  past,  the  Beports  of  the  linen  Board,  the 
copy  belonging  to  the  Oommissionen,  beautifullj  bound,  was  offered  for 
MUe  by  a  respectable  bookseller :  the  price  asked  for  the  set,  wanting 
two  Tolumes,  was  £5 ;  the  highest  sum  offered  by  any  pnblic  in- 
stitution, was  Xd—and  the  books  are  now  in  Russia,  having  been  pur- 
(Httsed  at  £5  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  It  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  coUect  again  so  complete  a  set  of  these  Reports* 
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remembering  the  histoij  we  have  given  of  our  trade,  and  learn- 
ing from  Mr.  Maguire^s  book,  and  seeing  in  the  Daigan  Exhi- 
bition the  real  position  of  our  conntry,  who  can  doubt  that  our 
people  are,  at  length,  self  reliant,  and  that,  from  what  we 
believed  to  be  our  misery,  has  sprung  the  first  sore  evidence 
of  our  future  prosperity.  We  have  not  tried,  we  repeal^  to 
rouse  angry  feelings :  not  a  page  of  Thb  Ib£bh  Quabxkblt 
Keview  hieis  ever  been,  nor  shall  it  be,  prostituted  to  serve  a 
factious  purpose;  but  we  never  have  forgotten,  we  never  can 
cease  to  remember,  that  it  bears  Ikish  in  its  title,  and  that  the 
truest  friend  of  England  is  he  who  states  facts,  plmnly,  honestly, 
and  openly,  upon  idl  subjects  connected  with  that  coon^  and 
with  Ireland.  There  is  an  Irish  scoundreUsm  which  mis-kates 
facts  to  serve  a  partv,  but  there  is  an  Irish  scoundrdism  and 
flunkeyism  commingled  which  fears  to  state  facts  honestiy — Sir 
Bobert  Kane  and  Mr.  Maguire  have,  each  in  his  sphere  dared 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  shewn  that  England  has  aU  to  gain  bf 
incorporation  with  us,  and  thus  the  follies  and  mmes  of  Eng^ 
Parliaments  may  be  a4x>ned — those  Parliaments  of  which  JeBiej 
wrote, — ''Without  pretending  to  enumerate,  or  even  dasB, 
the  several  charges  which  might  be  brought  against  them,  or 
to  determine  what  weight  should  be  allowed  to  the  temptations 
or  provocations  by  which  they  might  be  palliated,  we  thing  it 
easier  and  far  more  important  to  remark,  that  the  only  secare 
preventive  would  have  oeen  an  early,  an  equal,  and  complete 
mcorporatinff  union  of  the  two  countries :— and  tiiat  the 
only  effectual  cure  for  the  miserf  occasioned  by  its  having  been 
so  long  delayed,  is  to  labour,  heartily  and  in  earnest,  still  to 
render  it  equal  and  complete*  The  only  remedy  is  to  identifj 
and  amalgamate  them  throughout — ^to  mix  up  the  oppresson 
and  the  oppressed — to  take  away  all  privileges  and  distinctiow, 
by  fully  communicating  them, — and  render  abuses  impoaaiUe, 
by  confounding  their  victims  with  their  authors.'^  Thus  tbe 
"  Bedouin  Araos  and  the  degraded  Chinese,^  as  Sir  Aidiibski 
Alison  considers  the  Celt,  will  become  one  iriA  die 
"  English  yeoman.'' 

We  have  quoted  the  opinions  of  English  authors  in  snppoit 
of  our  views,  and  we  have  done  so,  because  we  are  unviDiog 
that  any  reader  should  suppose  that  we  write  as  partisans, 
whilst  fairly  reviewing  an  honest  book,  which  we  recommend 
to  all  who  love  the  advancement  of  Ireland,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

1. — Official  Catalogue  of  the   Great  Induetrial  ExkUfitum, 

Lfablin  :  John  Falconer.     1858. 
2. — Supplement  to  the  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Indnetrial 

Exhibition.     The   Gallery    of   Old  Maetere.    Dahlia : 

J.  M.  0*16016.     1858. 
3. — The  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy.    The 

Hoenty-Seventh.    Dublin :  Clarke  and  Son.     1858. 

The  most  perfect  collection  of  pictures  that  has  ever  been  dis- 
played in  this  oountry^isnow  in  the  Fine  Arts  Court  of  the  Exhi- 
bition Building,  inMerrion  Square.  Ancient  and  modem  Art,  in 
its  various  schools,  is  there  represented,  forming  a  gallery  per- 
liaps  unexampled.  One  cannot  but  regret  that,  in  a  few  months, 
these  will  all  oe  dispersed.  What  a  splendid  National  Oallery, 
tliose  purchasable,  would  form  in  our  city,  where  the  want  of 
such  an  institution  has  been  long  felt.  A  National  Oalleiy 
for  Ireland  was  one  of  the  pet  projects  of  the  Royal  Irish  Art 
Union ;  but,  like  many  other  magnificent  resolves,  it  came  to 
nothing — for  our  ideas  are  generally  much  in  advance  of  the 
ability  to  execute. 

We  ought  to  have  a  National  Gallery  in  Dublin.  Scotland 
lias  lately  received  a  grant  from  Parliament  for  the  formation 
of  one — and  why  not  Ireland  ?  In  the  Report  from  the  Select 
Ck)mmittee  on  Arts,  and  Their  Connection  with  Manufactures, 
presented  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1836,  it  is  stated  by 
the  Committee,  "  that  from  the  higher  branches  of  poetical 
design,  down  to  the  very  lowest  connexion  between  design  and 
manubctures,  the  Arts  have  received  litUe  encouragement  in 
this  country ;  attributable,  mainly,  to  the  want  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  absence  of  OaUeries  and  Museums  freely 
open.  They  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  establishment 
of  Institutions  throughout  the  Kingdom  for  the  double  purpose 
of  Museums  or  Galleries,  and  for  instruction  practically  as 
well  as  theoretically.''  The  Report  further  suggested,  that 
"  the  principles  of  Design  should  form  a  portion  of  any  |>er^ 
manent  system  of  National  Education.''  Schools  of  Design 
have  of  la(e  been  estabUshed  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
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and  there  is  one  now  in  Dublin^  to  which  a  public  gallery  would 
be  a  most  usefol  and  necessary  adjunct.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  not  of  that  kmd  moie 
likely  to  form  artists,  than  designers  for  manufacture — and  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  this  abuse  of  the  intention  of  Schools  of 
Design  is  apparent.  It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea  to  sappoae 
that  an  artist  must,  of  necessity,  be  a  good  designer  for  manu- 
factures, or  that  the  same  course  of  instruction  will  form  tlie 
one  and  the  other.  A  power  of  drawing  is  essential  to  both, 
but  they  have  little  else  in  common.  Omamentatiou  is  the 
very  essence  and  spirit  of  design  as  applied  to  manu&ctoie, 
but  is  a  thing  of  no  great  moment  to  the  artist,  whose  province 
is  to  instruct  by  representing  to  the  eye  what  is  beautiful  in 
nature ;  therefore,  except  to  give  accurate  notions  of  form,  Uie 
study  of  the  antique  ought  not  to  be  much  insisted  on  in  these 
schools,  for  it  may  produce  what  is  quite  opposite  to  thit 
which  is  intended,  forming  a  multitude  of  bad  artists. 

It  strikes  us  forcibly,  however,  that,  in  thus  commendng 
with  National  Gralleries,  Academies  of  Art,  and  Schools  of 
Design,  the  beginning  has  been  made  at  the  wrong  end :  it  is 
like  creating  a  supply  before  the  demand  has  arisen.  That 
the  great  mass  of  our  population  should  be  brought  to  admire 
what  is  beautiful  and  refined,  in  preference  to  that  whidi  is 
vulgar  and  debased,  is  universally  admitted;  as  also  that,  in 
those  respects,  they  are  wofully  deficient.  A  tendency  to  de- 
face and  injure  whatever  the  more  refined  portion  of  the  com- 
munity take  pleasure  in,  is,  unquestionably,  but  too  often 
manifested  when  it  can  be  done  with  impunity.  This  is  excd- 
lently  pointed  out  in  the  following  extract  from  Wyse's  work 
on  Education  Reform  : — 

"  We  constantly  complain  of  the  indiflTerence  of  our  people, 
not  merely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  but  even  to  their 
preservation.  In  our  towns,  statues  are  maimed,  if  not  pro- 
tected by  iron  bars  and  an  ever- vigilant  police ;  in  our  chunuies, 
fees  are  exacted  as  barriers  against  the  indiscriminate  vulgar; 
in  our  palaces,  tickets  and  permissions  are  necessary,  in  order 
to  secure  the  proprietor  against  all  chance  of  injury  to  his  pro- 
perty :  we  have  no  nice  instincts  among  our  people — ^no  na- 
tional love  of  the  fine  arts  to  rely  on — ^to  appeal  to.  In  Italy, 
every  man  is  a  protector  of  these  productions,  for  every  man 
is  an  admirer.  The  Yatican  on  Sundays  is  crowded  with  Sabine 
mountaineers,  quietly  enjoying  their  walk  through  the  noble 
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works  of  scolptore  aud  painting  with  which  its  gaUeries  are  so 
rofosely  adorned.  The  festival  of  the  Adobbo  of  Bologna 
as  jear  after  year  taken  place^  without  a  scratch  occurring  to 
a  single  picture.  During  its  continuance,  the  most  precious 
paintings  and  tapestry  are  hung  up  in  the  public  streets.  Yet 
our  shops  are  open,  and  our  parks  uninjured.  The  reason  of 
the  difference  is  simple :  our  education  is  commercial,  but  not 
oiiketic.  To  complain  of  the  effect  is  puerile:  it  is  to 
complain  that  we  reap  what  we  have  sown.  A  habit  of 
seeing  and  understanding — but  above  all,  ol  feeling  these 
pleasures  at  an  earl^  period,  would  make  them  pleasures  during 
the  remainder  of  hfe.  BuU  baits,  and  boxing  matches,  and 
cock  fights,  might  perhaps  still  continue ;  but  this  would  be 
one  more  means  of  weaning  the  people  from  those  gladiatorial 
amusements  natural  only  to  an  uncivilised  or  degenerate  popu- 
lace/** 

Nothing  will  counteract  this  tendency  but  making  drawing 
an  essential  and  invariable  portion  of  education — as  much  a 
matter  of  course  as  reading  and  writing — ^than  which  latter  it 
is  not  more  difficult.  Drawing  is  but  a  combination  of  straight 
and  curved  lines,  and  this  practice  is  exactly  what  writing  con- 
sists of— especially  in  the  early  lessons.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  power  of  drawing  is  a  gifl  conferred  only  on  a 
few.  Such  it  is,  undoubtedly,  in  its  higtiest  manifestations — as 
likewise  the  poetic  spirit — but  any  man  who  can  speak  and 
write  can  put  his  ideas  on  paper,  although  far,  indeed,  from 
being  a  poet.  A  common  peasant  will  often  have  occasion 
to  recollect  a  pecnliaT  construction,  either  of  house,  instrument, 
or  the  appearance  of  a  plant.  The  artisan,  the  mechanic,  abso- 
lutely require  it — ^a  stroke  of  a  pencil  is  often  worth  in  accu- 
racy, to  say  nothing  of  the  economy  in  time  and  labor,  a  thou- 
sand written  words.  From  whom  do  most  of  our  mechanical 
improvements  originate  ?  Naturally,  from  men  most  acquainted 
with  practice — from  workmen — not  from  scientific  men,  theo- 
rists, ftc.  How  many  more  might  originate  if  they  had  better 
instruments  to  work  with — if  they  possessed  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  drawing. 

If  there  should  be  established  in  our  city  a  National  Gallery, 
it  may  be  worth  considering  what  ought  to  be  the  nature  of 


*  Education   Reform,  by  Thomas  Wyse,  £iq.,  p.    197.    London: 
Longman.    1836. 
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its  contents.  Such  an  Institotation  means  the  collection  of 
the  choicest  works  of  art  that  the  nation  contains  or  can  pro- 
cure ;  it  is  also  meant  to  exemplify  the  past  and  present  state 
of  the  arts  in  the  country.  The  latter  is  perh4>8  the  most 
legitimate  and  true  object  of  a  National  Gallery,  it  is  at 
least  the  one  which  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  would  more 
readily  admit,  as  the  expense  of  forming  a  gallery  of  the  woAs 
of  the  Old  Masters  would  be  enormous —that  is,  supposing 
really  good  and  genuine  specimens  were  obtained — and  if  th^ 
were  not  of  this  character,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
none.  The  genuine  productions  by  the  celebrated  of  the  OH 
Masters  are  scarcer  than  is  imagined ;  and  from  the  greit 
demand  to  fill  the  various  galleries  now  formed,  or  being 
formed,  throughout  Europe,  they  will  ineyitably  become  more 
scarocy  and  still  higher  priced.  The  immense  sum  recently 
paid  by  the  French  government  for  a  Murillo  is  in  every 
bod/s  recollection — a  price  utterly  beyond  what  any  painting, 
however  excellent^  ought  to  be  worth,  and  sufficient  to  parcfaase 
a  very  excellent,  and  tderably  numerous,  gaUeiy  of  more  modem 
art.  Therefore  a  National  Ghdlery  in  Dublin  exemplifying  art 
as  it  was,  and  is,  in  Ireland,  would  for  many  reasons  be  the 
most  desirable.  English  art  should  also  form  a  portion  of  its 
contents,  as  it  is  in  point  of  fact  our  art.  Irishmen  have  oon- 
tributed  to  form  the  excellence  of  the  British  School ;  and 
we  have  Scotch  and  English  artists  localised  in  Ireland. 
The  time  has  gone  by  for  nationality  being  converted  into  an- 
tagonism :  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  are  one  people. 

Tlie  Yernon  Gallery,  if  joined  with  the  worn  of  the  earlier 
English  artists  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  sort  of  collection  that 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  formed.  Those  who  think  all  excd- 
lenceisin  the  works  of  the  Old  Masters  will,  of  course,  cavil  most 
loudly  at  our  proposal ;  especially  when  they  happen  also  to  be 
collectors,  willmg  to  gratify  the  nation  by  disposing  of,  for  a  due 
equivalent,  some  of  their  gems;  but  we  are  of  these  who  think 
that  the  present  race  of  men  are  just  as  capable  of  exodlenoe 
as  those  who  lived  two  or  three  centuries  ago ;  and  that  a 
gallery  of  comparatively  modern  works,  judi<^Misly  sdeded 
and  arranged,  will  answer  every  purpose  of  a  more  ancient 
coUection,  and  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost.  To  the  student  of  art^ 
ambitious  of  becoming  an  artist,  it  is  perhaps  useful  to  enjoy 
opportunities  of  studying  the  celebrated  works  of  the  Ola 
Masters ;  and  a  little  travel,  with  a  trifling  expenditure,  in 
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those  days  of  rapid  communication,  will  place  him  in  the 
Louvre — ^in  Belgium — in  the  Gallery  of  Munich— or  even  in 
Italy :  but  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  utility  of  much 
studying,  or  copying,  of  the  Old  Masters,  is  greatly  over- 
rated— many  of  our  best  artists  only  saw  the  ei^s  louvre 
of  antiquity  when  they  had  themselves  reached  the  height  of 
their  fame ;  and  veiy  many  others,  after  years  of  study  from 
the  same  works,  came  home,  and  never  achieved  any  repu- 
talaon  whatever.* 

With  r^ard  to  the  architectural  features  of  a  National 
Gallery  in  Dublin,  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  externals  it  will 
not  be  inferior  to  the  various  public  edifices  which  ahready  adorn 
the  city,  and  of  which  we  have  really  some  just  reason  to  be 
proud,  without  falling  into  the  too  prevalent  fault  of  glorifying 
ev^ytliing  Lrbh — ^but  as  to  the  internal  arrangement,  we  are 
by  no  means  assured  of  propriety  of  adaptation ;  for  nearly 
&&  the  galleries,  specially  designed  for  the  display  of  art, 
by  architeGts,  are  unfitted  for  that  end.  Architects  seem  to 
think  a  lofty  room  the  grand  desideratum,  utterly  forgetful  of 
the  works  which  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be  placed  high. 
Loftiness  of  proportion  in  a  building,  without  special  fitness 
for  the  intended  purpose,  cannot  be  held  as  architectural  art, 
it  is  then  merely  ornamental ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  lofty 
proportions  should  not  be  conjoined  with  utility.  A  room 
caculated  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  paintings,  should  allow  of 
nearly  all  being  looked  at  from  a  point  not  much  above  the  level 
of  the  eye ;  it  is  the  position  in  which  a  work  has  been  painted— ^ 
and  therefore  only  in  a  similar  one  can  the  picture  have  its 
due  effect — ^for  an  artist  insensibly,  almost  inevitably,  makes 
his  composition  and  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow,  to  suit 
the  point  of  view  from  which  habitually  he  sees  it — and  most 
difficult  it  would  be  so  to  arrange  his  effect  as  only  to  look  well 
from  a  different  one.  Exhibition  rooms  should,  therefore,  be 
sixty  feet  in  width,  at  the  least,  lofty  in  proportion,  and  of 
any  length.  This  will  surely  affoid  sufficient  scope  for  archi- 
tectural beauty — ^which  a  bmlding  for  such  a  purpose  should 
pre-eminently  possess.  From  each  wall  should  project  a  gallery, 
supported  upon  piers,  in  height  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet ; 
the  space  between  the  piers  walled  up,  and  on  that  wall  should 


*  To  learn  itseflTect  on  Barry,  see  Irisb  Quarterly  Kevirw,  No.  X., 
Art.  Bany,  The  Historical  Painter. 
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hang  the  picioies,  the  tops  of  which  would  not^  of  oonney  be 
higher  from  the  ground  than  about  twelve  feet ;  the  space  under- 
nesth  the  galleries  could  be  made  available  for  the  various 
rooms  and  offices  that  might  be  required ;  and  on  the  main 
wall  in  the  galleries,  pictures  could  also  be  hung  to  the  same 
height  as  in  the  lower  compartment  The  breadth  of  the 
galkries  would  be  about  fifteen  feet,  and  upon  the  ballusterB, 
at  intervals,  busts  and  small  pieces  of  sculpture  might  be 
appropriately  placed.  It  would  also  be  requisite  that  the  en- 
trance to  such  a  room  should  be  at  one  end^  upon  a  half-pace; 
so  that  from  it  an  equal  number  of  steps  would  lead  down  to 
the  central  hall,  and  up  to  the  galleries.  The  large  sculpture 
would  occupy  the  vestibule.  The  present  disposition  of  the 
octagon  Gallery  of  the  Antique,  in  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Actp 
dem,  willj  on  a  small  scale,  give  an  ezamme  of  the  arrange* 
ment  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  We  have  not  referred 
to  the  matter  of  light,  because  the  arrangement  in  that  essen- 
tial has  hitherto  been  very  good  :  the  desideratum  is  to  have 
the  lantern  windows  at  a  great  height. 

The  Fine  Arts  HaU,  in  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  is  no 
exception  to  the  usual  faulty  arrangement  of  Galleries  of  srt» 
and  it  must  be  regretted,  that  in  designing  this  structure.  Sir 
John  Benson  did  not,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought  and 
research,  make  it  more  adapted  for  its  peculiar  purpose ;  a 
lengthy  room  is  the  only  thing  produced  or  intended — ^not 
even  appropriately  painted,  as  the  spotty  and  varied  effect  of 
the  pictures  is  most  harshly  and  disasreeably  contrasted  with 
the  monotonous  drab  color  of  the  walls  and  ceiling.  A  de- 
viation was  made  from  the  general  plan  in  the  Machineiy 
court,  in  order  to  render  it  more  adapted  for  its  special  use, 
and  a  similar  procedure  ought  to  have  been  followed  in  that  of 
the  Fine  Arts— much  more  room  would  have  been  gained,  and 
no  necessity  would  have  existed  for  placing  the  works  of  the 
Old  Masters  apart  in  their  present  ill  chosen  position.  Appro- 
priateness of  arrangement  did  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
given  much  concern  to  those  who  huns  the  pictures :  they 
seem  to  have  been  most  hurriedly  and  indiscriminately  placed, 
like  disagreeable  work  to  be  got  through,  no  matter  how. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  that  pictures  of  a  class  and  school, 
are  hung  in  proximity — ^but  a  great  deal  of  this  improvement 
is  of  latter  origin,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Gernon — whose  arrangements  are  most  excellent ;  but,  unfor* 
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tonately,  that  gentleman's  efforts  bave  been  principally  confined 
to  remedying  former  mistakes,  and  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
bui^le.  A  great  portion  of  the  real  utility  of  an  exhibition, 
oontaining  such  excellent  material,  is  educational ;  to  spread 
a  popular  knowledge  of  the  histoiy  of  arts,  and  to  develope  a 
sense  of  the  beautiful.  Such  is  the  paramount  object,  we 
conceive,  of  displays  like  the  present,  and  not  mere  raree  shows. 
The  arranging,  therefore,  into  well  marked  and  defined 
schools,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  would  have  been  a 

Immary  essential :  at  present,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  cata* 
ogue,  and  some  knowledge  of  art  likewise,  it  is  difficult  to 
disdnguish  the  different  schools,  so  closely  are  the  pictures 
placed  and  intermingled;  and  how  few,  comparatively,  possess 
a  catalogue.  It  is  too  much  a  practice  in  all  Exhibitions,  for 
the  managers  to  attach  great  importance  to  a  catalogue — 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  looked  to  as  a  means  of  revenue. 
Every  exertion  is  used  to  make  it  necessary,  as,  in  multi- 
tudes of  instances,  where  information  by  means  of  labels 
could  easily  be  afforded,  none  is  given.  Generally  speak- 
ing, people  think  the  price  paid  for  admission  a  sufficient 
expenditure,  and  resist  the  additional  demand  for  a  catalogue 
as  an  imposition,  apart  from  which,  appealing  incessantly 
to  it  for  an  explanation,  and  searching  for  numbers,  is  a  most 
intolerable  nuisance.  Not  one  in  twenty  of  the  visitors  to  any 
exhibition  have  catalogues,  and,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  the 
interest,  and  much  of  the  utili^,  is  lost  to  those  so  situated. 
The  study  of  all  managers  of  extubitions  ought  to  be  to  render 
a  catalogue  as  much  as  possible  unnecessary,  especially  in  art 
displays,  where  money  getting  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  pri-* 
nuuy  object.  We  write  thus  of  a  National  Gallery,  and  of  the 
Exhibition  IHne  Art  display,  as  we  consider  the  former  must 
«>ring  from  the  interest  excited  bv  the  latter,  and  we  are  anxious 
that  tne  errors  of  the  one  should  not  be  repeated  inthe  other. 
In  the  Dargan  Exhibition  there  is  almost  a  total  ab- 
sence of  works  illustrative  of  the  British  Water  Color 
School — ^a  want  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  is  peculiarly 
a  British  Art — ^and  has  reached  a  degree  of  exceUence 
quite  unexampled.  The  British  school,  generally,  is  not  so 
well,  nor  so  fully  represented  as  might  be  expected;  how- 
ever, we  are  inclineci  to  think  the  committee  can  scarcely 
be  held  responsible  for  this,  as  only  a  veiY  small  portion  of  the 
works  contributed  have  been  forwarded  by  artists;  for  the 
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most  part,  private  collections  have  been  the  source  Crom  which 
the  committee  derived  most  assistance ;  although  now,  wfaeo 
an  exposition  has  been  formed,  far  beyond  what  conld  have 
been  anticipated,  numbers  are  willing  to  oo-opeiate  who  then 
held  back.  The  committee  are  blameable  in  this  wise — that 
they  were  so  ill  advised  as  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  por- 
traits— ^thereby  giving  a  most  uncalled  for,  and  gratuitous  in- 
sult to  a  laige  class  of  the  artists — the  role  app^n  to  have 
been  relaxed  in  various  instances,  which  is  unnir,  but  the 
committee  were  plainly  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  their  hastj 
resolve — as  by  observing  the  rule  they  would  be  obliged  to 
exclude  numbers  of  most  desirable  contributions — ^for  instance, 
the  Portrait  of  a  Friar  (880);  by  Titian,  and  PortraU  ^tf 
Burgonuuter  (553)  by  Rembrandt,  both  master-pieces  of  art ; 
and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  committee  should  have  fonned  t 
gallery  of  portraits  of  eminent  Irishmen.  This  reaolutioxi  of 
excluding  portraits  is  mucli  to  be  deplored.  However,  tbe 
specimens  of  British  art  show  that  we  can  bear  comparisoa 
with  any  foreign  school ;  but  were  other  works  added,  which  ve 
could  name,  our  pr^-eminence  would  have  been  most  apparent 
Those  who  compare  the  ancient  with  the  modern  schools  of 
painting  will,  most  probably,  give  the  palm  to  the  modems, 
unless  in  those  instances  where  a  peculiar  bias  of  mind  has 
created  a  taste  in  art  that  only  the  old  paintings  can  grstifr. 
The  antiquarian  will,  for  a  similar  reason,  be  always  a  great 
admirer  of  the  more  ancient  productions.  Schlegei  sap  thd 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  have  improved  except  Sculptare— 
meaning,  probably,  that  as  the  Greeks  attained  to  per&otioB 
in  this  art,  modems  can  do  no  more.  But  Painting  has  on- 
ouestionahly  improved,  and  in  nothing  is  this  so  evident  as  in 
the  greater  knowledge  and  education  of  the  modern  artist  :— 
anachronisms,  mistakes  of  costume,  of  national  customs,  and  of 

Cculiarities  of  race,  abound  in  even  the  finest  works  of  the  Old 
asters,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  modem  woib.  An 
artist  ROW  a  days  requires  to  be  almost  a  universally  infonned 
man.  A  much  greater  attention  to  naturalness,  and  troth  of 
expression  in  all  objects,  is  apparent  in  modem  paintinffs— €^ 
pecially  evident  in  the  landscapes — which  are  immena^bejond 
any  similar  productions  of  the  old  masters.  When  the  bwer 
animals  are  introduced  with  human  figoies,  they  are  most  ac- 
curately rendered  by  the  modern  schools.  In  the  olden  wwb 
any  animals  that  happen  to  be  represented  are  most  inferior  and 
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incorrect — ^in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  excellent  portraying 
of  the  hnman  figure — and  there  are  numerons  paintings  of 
▼arions  modem  schools  in  the  Exhibition,  wherein  the  human 
figure  and  expression  are  as  finely  treated  as  in  any  works  of 
any  period. 

Tew  visitors  possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  art-history  to 
duly  appreciate  some  of  the  older  specimens  amongst  the  works 
of  the  ancient  masters.  Numbers  who  now  regard  the  altar- 
pieoe  by  Cimabue  (No.  719)  with  feelings  of  contempt  and 
ridicule,  because  of  its  juxtaposition  with  productions  of  a 
later  date,  infinitely  superior,  would,  by  a  different  arrangement, 
and  some  appendeid  information,  have  been  brought  to  view  it 
as  the  early  manifestation  of  genius,  breaking  through  the 
darkness  in  which  art  was  enveloped  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries-— they  would  look  upon  Cimabue  as  one  of 
those  gifted  men  who  live,  if  we  may  write  it,  before  their 
time,  and  who  are  the  originators  of  the  excellence  which  suc- 
ceeding races  of  men  achieve.  Such  works  require  to  be  viewed 
with  rderence  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  painted,  and  to 
the  effect  which  they  produced  upon  the  people  of  that  period. 
80,  likewise,  of  Van  Eyck's  Adoration  of  the  Kings^  (625)  the 
works  of  Albert  Dnrer,  and  Holbein's  Portrait  of  Henry  VIII. 
These  all  lose  their  true  value,  from  its  not  being  made  appa- 
rent. The  different  schools,  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
should  have  been  arranged  separately,  with  some  defined  and 
evident  interval,  so  that  comparisons  might  be  made,  and  an 
incentive  ^ven  to  thought  At  present  the  collection  is  like 
a  mass  of  mformation  so  ill  arranged,  as  to  be  nearly  useless 
for  reference  or  instruction ;  and  what  renders  this  the  more  to 
be  regretted  is,  that  the  same  trouble,  pains,  and  expense,  ju- 
diciously expended,  would  have  accomplished  all  that  can  be 
desired.  There  is  a  deplorable  want  of  classification,  not  but 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  for  amongst  the  modem  schools, 
to  some  extent,  classification  has  been  carried  out ;  but  for 
want  of  any  d^ned  interval  to  the  e^,  between  the  different 
achook,  they  are  not  recognized  sufficiently.  In  fact,  without 
the  catalogue,  there  is  almost  no  classification.  It  is  plain  that 
the  oooimittee  became  aware  of  this  want  when  too  late,  en- 
tirely, to  remedy  it,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  subsequent  arrange- 
ment of  the  Old  Masters  in  a  separate  room,  and  the  supplemen- 
tal catalogue  which  they  have  lately  issued,  and  which  contains 
much  popular  and  useful  information.    We  have  alluded  to 
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these  matters  solely  in  a  r^retfol  spirit,  because  we  know  the 
committee  to  be  a  high-minded  body  of  gentlemen,  who  have 
used  their  greatest  energies,  and  bronght  the  best  intentions 
to  the  work ;  and  when  snch  a  multitude  of  matters  had  to  be 
met,  and  oontingencies  to  be  provided  for,  it  is  only  haman 
that  there  should  be  some  little  shortcomings.  We  can  bat 
account  for  this  on  a  principle  of  Christopher  North's,  vho 
dolefully  laments  that  gentlemen,  in  all  they  undertake, 
whether  in  painting,  music,  literature,  boilding%  fisLnning,  or 
hunting,  are  certain  to  be  excelled  by  professionals.  Looking, 
however,  at  their  labors,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  they  have 
reason  to  be  very  self-gratulant,  and  the  country  has  reason  to 
pride  itself  upon  the  successful  result  of  their  efforts. 

We  have  hitherto  avoided  anything  like  criticism  upon  the 
works  of  art,  chiefly  because  we  think  the  public  has  had 
enough,  and  to  spare,  of  it  by  this  time.  Not  but  that  some 
very  good  critiques  have  been  written  upon  the  Exhibition  pic- 
tures. In  most,  however,  a  particular  tone  of  thought  gives 
a  partiality  for  some  walk  of  art,  and  suffers  no  excdlence  to 
be  recognised  save  what  is  in  accord  with  it.  This  is  most 
evident  in  the  otherwise  clever  remarks  upon  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  which  have  appeared  in  a  periodical  denominated  He 
ExpatiiaTf  specially  devoted  of  the  contents  of  the  Great 
Exhibition.  The  writer  appears  to  have  a  most  profound  ad- 
miration for  paintings  illustrative  of  religious  subjects — only 
exceeded  by  his  (or  her)  love  for  saints.  The  works  of  the 
old  masters  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  this  character, 
are  more  especially  the  object  of  the  writer's  laudation,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  those  not  possessed  of  a  similar  turn  of  mind 
to  agree  with  his  deductions.  When  those  works  were  painted, 
churches  were  the  only  galleries,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
churchmen  the  only  patrons.  It  followed,  that  Beligion,  and 
the  lives  of  holy  men,  would  naturally  form  the  subjects ;  is 
those  times,  also,  mankind  were  more  credulous,  and  easkr 
pleased.  The  various  l^nds  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  chureb 
were  implicitly  believed,  and  a  literal  representation  of  them 
in  painting  was  looked  upon  with  awe  and  veneration.  It  was^ 
doubtless,  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  more  than  a  love  for  art^ 
which  made  the  inhabitants  of  Florence  carrj^  Cimabue's  pic- 
ture of  the  Yiigin  in  procession  through  their  streets,  to  the 
churdi  of  St.  Maria  NovelU.*    This  feeling  regarding  those 

*  See  Wiseman's  Essays,  and  Mrs.  Jameson^s  Legends  of  tbe  Madonna. 
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paintings  is  altogether  wanting  amongst  the  moderns^  who  do  not 
permit  the  aubject^  if  bad,  to  save  the  picture  from  the  most 
uneqaivocal  condemnation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  useless  endea- 
vour to  try,  by  praising  only  this  department  of  art,  to  create 
a  similar  taste  now.  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of  Macbeth  is  ad- 
mired, bat  the  terror  once  attachable  to  witches  is  now  impos- 
sible to  be  understood  by  a  modern  audience ;  yet,  in  his  time, 
the  weird  sisters  mast  have  been  thought  horrible,  and  doubt- 
less were  intended  by  him  to  excite  fear  and  dread.  No 
powers  of  acting  are  capable  of  exciting  this  in  a  modem 
audience — no  power  of  art  can  kindle  the  feeling  which  ex- 
isted in  the  simple  minds  of  the  people  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  present'race. 

The  same  turn  of  mind  is  evident  in  the  critical  remarks 
upon  the  sculpture — which  is  praised  inordinately  for  the  posses- 
sion of  some  supposed  quality  that  is  impossible  to  be  realized 
or  understood — and  works  very  similar  are  dispraised,  because 
of  not  having  this  most  incomprehensible  perfection. 
Mac  Dowell,  for  instance,  is  peculiarly  the  object  of  extrava- 
gant laudation  because  of  this  quality — witness  the  following 
from  the  third  number  of  the  depositor: — 

*'Ia  the  Eve  of  MacDowell  both  the  reasons  above  alluded  to  for 
the  choice  of  the  naked  figure  unite.  Historically  necessary,  the 
pure  form  of  a  woman  is  also  chosen  as  the  highest  expression  of  her 
highest  quality^  and  in  this  lovely  figure  we  have,  indeed,  the 
very  personified  Purity  of  her'  whole  race.  The  lovely  Eve  rests 
against  the  shoot  of  the  fatal  tree,  round  which  the  serpent  insinu- 
ates himself  near  her,  with  his  suggestions  to  her  curiosity  and  am- 
bition. She  pauses  yet  a  while  in  doubt,  she  is  hesitating  towards 
guilt  already,  she  is  still  but  on  its  threshold,  and  we  behold  her  in 
the  last  moment  of  her  innocence  indeed,  but  still  innocent.  An 
instant  later,  tmd  her  beauteous  form  could  no  longer  truly  express 
what  Ood  had  created  it  for,  A  oay  before,  and  we  should  have  had, 
indeed,  the  loveliness  of  Paradise ;  but  we  should  have  missed  the 
suggestion  of  our  race's  history.  The  attitude  is  charmingly  sugges- 
tive of  childlike  innocence,  and  the  expression  of  the  little  graceful 
features  shows  all  that  fawn-like  girlishness  which  one  cannot  help 
.attributing  to  the  maiden  Eve,  sporting  in  the  primeval  garden.  Her 
intellect  is  just  asserted  by  her  doubting,  yet  the  form  of  her  head 
does  not  express  much  of  it ;— that,  perhaps,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  very  history  itself.  The  curling,  flowing  hair  and  rounded 
face  teU  you  those  tresses  are  of  gold,  and  those  eyes  of  gentle  blue, 
more  completelv  than  a  very  painting  ;  and  while  the  admirer  is  full 
of  gladness  at  the  soft  and  graceful  form  (and  especially  the  exqui- 
sitely modelled  arms)  he  recognizes  in  the  attitude  of  the  right  hand 
and  arm  flui^  over  the  head,  taken  together  with  the  abstracted  eye 
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amd  the  mdU  atnady  Mmkimg  into  solemm  MtiUneis,  an  oncoiucioiuiiess 
of  anj  pmeooe  bat  €h>d's — an  nnconscioiisness  of  self  which  amoimto 
to  a  seote  of  the  entire  propriety  and  nalnralneas  of  her  eoftome ; — 
all  which  oonreys  to  the  mind  in  its  best  and  most  imobtnuife  form 
the  foil  instinct  of  perfect  Poritj." 


In  the  above  description  of  parity  we  fear  the  writer 
bles  Mr.  Roakin  in  incomprehensibility — ^we  are  likewise 
ntt^ly  unable  to  nnderstand  how  he  discovered  that  the 
''traees  are  of  gold,^  and  the  eyes  ''gentle  blue/'  of 
MacDowdTs  statue,  and  what  physiod  alteration  of  form  he 
8a[q)06ed  conld  have  taken  place  after  the  fall — "  an  instsnft 
later/'  If  the  highest  quality  of  woman  is  to  be  well  formed — 
verily  we  are  stmck  with  wonder. — Shakspeare  has  it  that 
nature's  gifb  to  women  are  mightilj  misplaced — 

"  For  those  that  she  makes  fvv,  she  scarce  makes  honest :  and  those 
that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill  favoaredly." 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that,  ''considered  strictly  in  the 
essence  of  its  design,  the  moat  perfect  of  all  (Jod'a  works  is 
the yei  undegraiedfofm  ot  man/'  Now  what  form  is  that? 
Not  the  form  of  man  as  he  is,  for  this  he  supposes  is  d^rsded. 
Then  what  model  for  form  is  an  artist  to  take  ?  Further,  he 
writes,  that  this  excellence  of  form  consists,  "  not  in  the  men 
expression  of  countenance,"  but  "  in  the  perfect  and  appro- 
pnate  form  and  color  of  eveiy  part  of  his  frame/'  How  is 
the  sculptor — ^for  whose  use  and  benefit  this  has  been  spedallj 
written— to  give  color  ?  then  follows : — 

**  And  in  woman,  the  Complement  of  this  self-sofHeing  inteUeetoal 
eharacter  and  protecting  physical  power — ^in  woman  the  finer  aens- 
tiveness  of  a  purer  mgral  nature,  tne  softer  and  more  delicate  in- 
stincts of  a  tenderer  and  more  devotional  spirit,  gain  ezpresaloo  in 
that  wonderful  series  of  soft  and  richW-fiowing  lines  which  make  her 
perfect  figure  the  very  embodiment  of  the  highest  grace  which  the 
I>ivine  Creator  formed  into  life.** 


If  this  is  anything  it  is  nonsense,  forming  moreover,  an 
able  specimen  of  a  style  that  appears  to  be  growing  in  this 
city — and  which  many  people  take  for  fine  writing — poctir— 
save  the  mark  I  The  use  of  the  word  "  technical,"  as  applied 
to  manipulation,  is  also  very  freijuent  in  these  papers,  and  U 
altc^ther  a  misapplication;  it  is,  so  used,  a  twin  brother  of 
the  term  **  word  painting,*'  which  the  fine-writing  school  have 
Utely  introduced,  to  designate  an  author's  description.  The 
writer  thinks  that — ^"  ^jper/oet  iUttue  even  where  it  ooniBts  of 
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Mify  a  iingle  fiffure^  ought  to  be  eqnally  oomplete  in  its  out- 
lilies  from  whatever  pointy  around^  in  front,  behind,  or  at  any 
aide/'  and,  growing  enthusiastic,  he  tells  us  that,  looking  at 
it,— 

"  From  all  these  positions  voa  cannot  contemplate  this  delicious 
work,  without  being  charmed  with  the  vigorous  grace,  the  harmo« 
nious  attitude,  and  correct  and  sweetly  moderated  proportions  of 
the  H^re,  but  its  effect  is  better  than  merely  to  charm  the  eye» 
lor  the  longer  you  study  it  the  more  you  will  become  filled  with  its 
expression, — wnich  is  Furity.  Here,  at  last,  there  is  a  work  of  art 
which  fulfils  the  higher  requirements  of  art,  for  it  improves,  ele- 
Tates,  ennobles  the  student  of  it.  The  only  blemish  m  the  Eve 
consists,  perhaps,  in  the  position  of  the  lower  limbs.  It  has  been 
remarked,  too,  thai  the  lower  part  of  the  body  appears  too  large  or 
too  prominent,  and  this  will  probably  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
comparative  slenderness  of  the  limbs  from  the  hip  to  the  knee.'* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  tenderly  this  suppositious  blemish 
is  alluded  to ;  but  there  are  differences  of  opinion,  on  this 
"lower  part  of  the  body  being  too  large  or  too  prominent. 
Leigh  Hunt,  writing  of  the  **  far  famed  Yenus  de  Medici, 
observes  that — **  The  timid  praises  which  cold  northern  criti- 
cism ventures  to  bestow  upon  naked  beauty,  are  not  calculated  to 
do  it  justice.    We  first  vulgarize  our  terms  with  a  coarse  ima- 

!:ination,  and  then  are  afraid  to  do  justice  to  what  they  express, 
t  would  be  difficult  nowadavs  to  convey,  in  English,  the 
impression  of  the  Italian  word  fianchi  (flanks)  with  the  re- 
quisite delicacy,  in  speaking  of  the  naked  human  figure.  We 
use  it  to  mean  onlv  the  sides  of  an  army,  of  a  fortified  place,  or 
of  a  beast.  Yet  the  words  rilevati  fanchi  (flanks  in  relief)  are 
used  by  the  greatest  Italian  poets  to  express  a  beautv,  eminent 
among  all  beautiful  females  who  are  not  pinched  and  spoilt  by 
Biodem  fashions ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
figure  which  the  sculptor  presented  to  his  mind  in  forming 
the  Venus  de  Medici.  But  to  those  who  have  seen  the  Venus 
of  CSanova,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  all  which  constitutes 
the  loveliness  of  the  female  figure,  the  Venus  de  Medici  is  the 
reverse  of  that  lank  and  insipid  personage.'' 

MaeDowell's  statue  of  Eve  is  a  very  truthful  and  a  most 
perfect  representation  of  the  nude  figure  of  a  woman,  and  that 
la  as  much  as  a  sculptor  can  achieve,  or  that  the  art  will  admit 
of.  It  might  be  called  Indecision,  or  a  Bather  Fearful  of 
the  Water,  or  Innocence,  according  to  the  ideas  suggested 
by  the  statue  to  &e  mind  of  the  beholde]>-4he  only  thing 
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that  makes  it  Eve  is  the  conventional  serpent  coiled  louBd  the 
'^  fatal  tree,''  and  the  word  EYE  would  have  answered  JBst 
as  well — put  a  rock  instead  of  the  tree,  and  some  sea  sheik  in 
lieu  of  the  serpent,  and  then  it  will  serve  for  a  Bather,  or  for 
Calypso  thinking  of  Ulysses  after  his  departure.  We  have 
made  the  above  extracts  because  they  afford  a  fair  sample  of  a 
great  deal  of  very  prevalent  bathos,  about  this,  and  similar  woiks, 
which  it  is  not  desirable  should  gain  currency — such  hyperbole 
and  extravagance  of  language  is  likely  to  do  great  mischief, 
besides  there  is  so  much  absurdity  in  praising  Irish  artists' 
contributions,  as  the  *^  loveliest  and  noblest  works,  graceful  in 
form  as  they  are  faultless  in  expression,'^  and  decrying  othen, 
that  are  in  all  essentials  just  as  clever.  Bailey's  ''  Eve  at  the 
Fountain"  is  a  work  perfectly  upon  a  par  with  Mac  DowelTs 
"Eve" — ^yet  it  is  thus  spoken  of  in  No.  IS  of  the  "Expo- 
sitor"— 

^  In  Mr.  Bailbt's  figure  the  only  end  sought  is  mere  technical 
correctness  of  detail,  and  he  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  necessitT 
for  something  more  than  that  correctness.  Accordingly,  though 
the  attitude  be  simple  and  effective,  though  the  model  from  which  be 
moulded  his  figure  be  accurately  copied  on  the  whole,  and  thoa^ 
the  composition  be  so  careful  that  the  outlines  are  in  every  part  softi 
smooth,  flowing,  and  agreeable,  still  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  work  which  onght  to  be  idealized  is  after  all  no  more  than  a  por- 
trait of  that  which  exists  in  the  ordinary  life  around  us,  and  means 
nothing  more  than  the  development  of  ordinary  human  health.  It  is 
in  his  thus  exhibiting  but  the  merest  actuality  in  stjle  that  the 
English  follower  chiefly  fails  in  comparison  with  hb  Italian  masten: 
for  Canova  always  ardently  sought  those  proportions  b?  which  the 
highest  ideal  beautv  was  attained  by  the  Greeks,  and,  as  he  imagine^ 
might  be  attained  by  a  modern ;  and  he  only  failed  by  trustinff  too 
much  to  imitation,  to  the  eclectic  principle  upon  which  the  disciples  of 
the  correctness  of  the  Oarracci  School  wrecked  their  genius  and 
what  creative  power  they  possessed.  Such  beauty  as  Uie  present 
statue  possesses  is  altogether  passive,  and  were  there  no  Gatalogiie 
entry  or  inscription  to  tell  its  name,  it  might  be  taken  for  some  tored 
nymph  of  l)iana,  insted  of  the  pure  and  noble  creature  intended  to 
be  represented." 

Bailey  has  deservedly  reached  to  eminence  in  his  piofessicai, 
and  is  a  Boyal  Academician  of  several  years  standing — ^his 
works  in  the  Exhibition,  or  elsewhere,  are  not  deficient  in 
any  qualities  which  they  ought  to  possess — ^therefore,  when 
MacDowell  is  in  comparison  so  much  bepraised,  we  fear  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  his  being  an  Irishman.  We  hope  Ivt 
Irish  Quarterly  Review  is  free  from  such  patriotisn. 
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Bailey  exhibits  "  The  Three  Graces/'  a  very  beaatifol  groop^ 
which  the  writer  in  the ''  Expositor*'  also  thus  depreciates  : — 

**  Fearful  perhaps  of  too  close  an  imitation  of  what  had  been  well 
done  before  (in  the  celebrated  painting  of  BaiFaelley  and  the  equally  well 
known  marble  of  Canova,  not  to  sneak  of  other  examples)^  Mr.  Bailey 
•▼oided  the  usual  arrangement  or  niacins  the  Three  on  their  feet 
and  grouping  them  on  terms  of  equality.  He  has  accordingly  adopted 
the  sitting  and  reclining  attitudes,  and  in  doinff  so  he  has  thought  it 
essential  strictly  to  follow  the  academic  rule  of  the  pyramid,  and  one 
of  the  sisters  is  elevated  upon  a  high  seat  while  the  others  are  dis* 
posed  at  her  feet,  yet  one  of  them  only  reclining,  and  the  third 
seated^  so  as  to  occupy  a  position  exactly  intermediate  in  height  in 
relation  to  her  companions.  This  is  composition  by  rule  of  three* 
we  presume,  as  taught  in  the  Academy,  but  it  is  the  farthest  possi- 
ble from  that  of  an  Artist,  for  it  means  nothing  at  all.'* 

This  is  in  the  worst  style  of  Mr.  £askin's  flippant,  would  be, 
sarcastic  manner  in  decrying  those  rules  of  art  which  long 
experience,  and  the  united  researches  of  gifted  men  in  various 
times,  have  established.  The  form  of  the  pyramid  is  the  most 
general  in  nature ;  all  her  works  mould  themselves  into  this 
shape ;  trees  and  plants  invariably  present  it ;  and  animals  or 
other  objects  forming  a  group,  resemble  a  pyramid,  because  of 
the  laws  of  optics  which  always  make  the  nearest  apparently 
the  largest.  So  that  unless  placed  in  a  right  line  they  must 
take  this  form,  and  a  line  is  the  rarest  thing  in  nature  :  a  river 
never  flows  in  a  strait  line;  no  one  ever  saw  cattle  lie  down 
in  a  field  like  a  rank  of  soldiers ;  in  fact,  diversity  of  form  and 
arrangement  is  universal,  and  even  the  very  word  pyramid 
shows  how  nature  acts.  The  inconsistency,  too,  is  most  glaring, 
of  blaming  Bailey  for  doing  that  for  effecting  which  praise 
is  given  to  Kaffaelle  and  Canova.  The  celebrated  group  of 
the  Graces,  by  Canova,  is  a  pyramidal  group,  as  he  has  repre- 
sented the  middle  Sister  much  taller  than  the  others,  who  look 
up  to  her :  and  Baffaelle  has  done  the  same.  The. critic  states 
that  the  Greek  idea  of  the  Graces  was  of  three  sisters,  exactly 
equal,  exactly  alike,  and  that  they  were  always  represented 
*'  standing  or  sitting,  on  perfect  equality,  and  holding  each 
other  by  the  hand.''  Can  it  be  that  he  thinks  Bailey  should 
have  represented  them  all  standing  in  the  same  attitude,  side 
by  side  P  The  only  work  of  art  we  remember  to  have  heard 
of  that  is  so  treated,  is  the  picture  of  the  Ficar  of  WakefieUti 
family.  As  to  the  "  affectation  of  drapery  which  just  serves 
to  exclude  the  beautiful  intention  of  the  Greek,''  we  could 
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have  wished  it  away ;  it  is  too  small  for  any  purpose  of  utiEtj, 
and  rather  serves  to  suggest  that  the  figures  are  unclothed;  a 
perfectly  nude  figure  is  never  indelicate  in  sculpture,  bemg 
what  the  art  is  most  fitted  to  portray ;  drapery  must  be  of  veiy 
simple  character,  or  it  appears  heavy,  and  all  else  sculpture  re> 
presents  disadvantageouslv.  We  have  dwelt  upon  this  style 
of  criticism,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  injure 
the  dawning  taste  of  our  people :  they  should  not  be  taoght 
thus. — ^'Teaching  we  learn  is  a  wise  thought^  and  vay 
admirable  for  the  instructor^  but  not  so  excellent  for  the  in- 
structed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  arrangement  was  not 
effected  between  the  Q)mmittee  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  so  that  the  an- 
nual exhibition  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architectuie,  of  the 
latter  body,  might  have  been  held  under  the  same  roof.  "Rai 
the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland  is  so  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  the  latter,  is  deplorable,  as  only  a  very  small  numb^  of 
the  artists  of  this  country  contributed,  and  these  sparingly,  and 
not,  by  any  means,  their  best  works.  The  foreign  vinton 
will  be  more  especially  disappointed  at  this  strange  proceeding, 
and  will,  most  probably,  leave  Ireland  with  the  idea  that  ov 
progress  in  art  is  in  even  a  less  advanced  state  than  it  really 
occupies.  We  believe  some  attempt  at  co-operation  was  made, 
but  the  particulars  have  not  tran^ired ;  had  such  taken  phoe, 
both  parties  would  have  been  gainers  thereby ;  as  at  present 
the  Exhibition  CSommittee  are  open  to  the  reproach  of  havii^ 
ransacked  Europe  for  works,  whilst  not  showing  the  oomnMtt 
bve  for  home,  cherished  even  amongst  untutored  aavagesi  by 
seeking  to  display  fittingly  the  works  of  their  fellow  ooiinti]^ 
men.  The  Academy,  too,  can  expect  but  a  moiety  of  the  vi- 
sitors of  the  Great  Exhibition  to  view  their  Cdleetion — m 
comparatively  inferior  in  point  both  of  numbers  and  exoeUence. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  to  expect  that  the  Academe  shooU 
forego  the  fund  derivable  from  the  {« oceeds  of  their  Exbibition^ 
and  make  a  sacrifice,  merely  bcx^use  a  wealthy  indiyidod 
thought  fit  to  be  philanthropic.  But  when  we  consider  the 
large  sums  expended — ^we  might  almost  say  lavished — ^upoi 
matters,  certainly  not  more  important  or  interesting,  by  the 
Committee,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  no  peeoniaiy 
feeling  could  have  been  Ihe  obstade.  Certainly,  the  exhibitkm 
of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy  would  have  more  appro* 
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priately  ooeupied  the  Fine  Arts  Hall,  than  the  Mediaeval  Court 
or  the  Galleiy  of  Antiquities ;  bnt^  as  we  have  akeady  remarked, 
by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  Exhibition  Baildiug,  there  would 
hiive  been  ample  room  for  all. 

We  hope  it  was  owing  to  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Academy  to  oo-operate  that  this  course  was  adopted  by 
the  Committee;  from  several  years  experience  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  body^  we  very  much  incline  to  the  idea  of  its  success  oe- 
ing  as  fallacious  a  hope  as  ever  Turner  embodied,  in  that  fambus 
manoacript  from  which  he  was  so  fond  of  painting  extraordinary 
pictures.  In  truth,  the  Academicians  do  many  things  they 
ought  by  all  means  to  leave  undone,  and  omit  the  performance 
of  a  great  deal  that  they  ought  to  accomplish ;  but,  whether 
of  omission  or  commission,  most  of  their  sins  are  occasioned 
by  the  unfortunate  constitution  of  the  body,  which  limits  the 
number  of  its  members.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that,  although 
possessing  a  building  rent  free,  in  perpetuity,  and  £300  yearly 
from  government — ^advantages  enjoyed  by  no  similar  institution 
in  Great  Britain — it  has  achieved  so  little  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Elsewhere  they  designate  our  University 
''The  Silent  Sister,''  but  the  estimation  in  which  our  Academy 
is  held  falls  infinitely  lower.  There  are  many  circumstances 
which  have  contributed  to  retard  the  progress  of  Art  in  Ireland, 
and  it  would,  therefore,  be  most  unjust  to  charge  the  Academy 
solely  with  a  result  which  other  causes  also  tend  to  produce. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  more  talk  abdtit  Art,  than  understanding 
or  appreciation  of  it :  the  middle  classes  in  England  are  vastly 
before  the  same  class  in  this  country  in  a  proper  feeling  for 
the  Fine  Arts ;  they  are  in  Ireland  quite  satisfied  to  excuse 
their  apathy  by  the  plea  of  want  of  capital ;  but  where  there  is 
a  willy  or  inclination,  there  is  a  way.  However,  the  Academy 
has,  by  no  means,  done  its  utmost :  where  so  great  slowness  of 
appreciation  of  Art  prevails,  it  becomes  the  more  essential  that 
the  bcxly  of  artists  should  co-operate,  instead  of  which  they 
have  been  split  into  factions,  and  the  power  which,  if  all  com- 
bined, ia  not  even  sufficient  for  the  exigency,  is,  unfortunately, 
tnmed  against  itself.  This  is  almost  sutogether  owing  to  the 
limited  constitution  of  the  Academy,  the  charter  cS  which 
was  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  London  Boval  Academy ; 
its  promoters  were,  we  doubt  not,  actuated  by  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, but  they  forgot  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two  cities. 
The  London  Academy  may  suit  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
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WBs  fonnded  (althoagh  that  has  been  questioned)  as  fonning 
a  kind  of  aristocracy  in  Art,  elected  from  the  body  of  tlve 
artists,  who  are  very  nameroas ;  bat  in  Ireknd  all  the  available 
artistic  talent  would  not  form  one  efficient  Society,  as  the  whole 
body  of  the  profession  would  not  amount  to  twice  the  namber 
of  the  present  limited  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  which  consists 
of  but  fourteen  Academicians,  and  ten  Associates  It  will 
always  happen,  too,  that  the  best  of  its  members  will  remove 
to  London,  as  affording  a  wider  field  for  genius*  They  will 
thus  become  absentee  members,  the  tendency  of  which  must  be 
to  make  our  Academy,  practically,  still  more  limited,  and  this 
very  injury  is  at  present  experience  :  of  the  fourteen  Acade- 
mecians,  six.  Burton,  Crowley,  Frazer,  Moore,  Bothwell,  and 
Thompson,  reside  out  of  the  country,  and  have  done  so  for 
some  years.  The  Academy  is  thus,  for  all  local  purposes,  re- 
duced to  eight  members,  who  are  obliged  to  fill  the  following 
offices — President,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  Secretary,  Keeper, 
three  Trustees,  Professor  of  Painting,  of  Sculpture,  of  Aidii- 
tecture,  four  members  of  Council,  three  members  of  Hanging 
Committee,  four  visitors  to  Life  Academy,  &c.,  and  one  is  in- 
evitably forced  to  the  conclusion,  either  the  work  to  do  is  no- 
minal, or  it  is  inadequately  performed. 

That  the  Academy  is  too  limited,  we  believe  several  of  its 
members  acknowledge,  but,  being  a  chartered  body,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  enlarge  it  without  a  new  charter,  involving  much  trouble 
and  considerable  expense.  With  regard  to  those  Academicians 
who  become  absentees,  they  naturally  wish  to  retain  the  honor- 
able distinction  they  have  arrived  at,  and  do  not  see  why 
they  ought  to  resign  because  circumstances  make  a  change  of 
residence  desirable :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Academy  is  anxious 
to  retain  members  who,  by  their  talents,  are  a  credit  to  the 
body.  We  are  not  fully  cognisant  of  the  wording  of  the  char- 
ter, but  have  reason  to  think  that  it  gives  full  powers  for  the 
making  of  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  become  necessaiy 
for  the  due  efficiency  of  the  Academy ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
charter  as  to  Honorary  members,  yet  such  exist,  and  we  believe 
their  number  is  not  Umited  by  any  bye  law.  The  memben 
who  become  absentees  manifestly  cannot  serve  the  Academy  in 
council,  and  it  is  found  they  do  not  even  support  the  EzUhi- 
tions  to  tliat  extent  which  the  Academy  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  its  members.  In  fact,  the  honorary  distinotion  is  the 
only  thing  which  make  the  connexion  desirable,  nor  would  this 
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be  any  disadvaiitage  if  their  place  could  be  supplied  by  others. 
Architects,  also,  regard  a  connexion  with  the  Academy  in  a 
somewhat  similar  light,  for  there  are  many  professional  points 
upon  which  they  and  artists,  properly  so  called,  cannot  enter 
into,  or  appreciate  in  common.  The  annual  Exhibitions  are,  to 
them,  quite  secondary,  although  matters  ofthe  last  importance 
to  artists.  Building  is  the  true  exemplification  of  the  ar- 
chitect's genius ;  and  plans  are,  to  a  great  extent,  intelligible 
only  to  those  skilled  to  appreciate  them :  they  are,  necessarily, 
bat  preliminary,  and  even  when,  with  the  assistance  of  an  artist, 
made  pictorial,  always  suffer  by  contrast  with  paintings.  At 
the  original  founding  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  London  there 
was  more  need  of  an  honorary  distinction  for  the  architect, 
inasmuch  as  the  Institutes  of  British  Architects,  and  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland,  were  not  established.  One  or  two  ar- 
chitects have,  since  its  foundation,  been  always  members  of 
the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  which,  with  the  absentees,  re- 
daces  the  number  of  artist  Academicians,  actually  available  for 
all  practical  matters  connected  with  art,  to  half  a  dozen  I  The 
proper  course  would  be  to  enlarge  the  body,  leaving  it  optional 
with  the  Academicians  to  regulate  the  number,  according  to 
the  amount  of  talent  available ;  and,  if  this  cannot  be  effected 
just  at  present,  some  temporary  arrangement  ought  to  be  made 
by  means  of  Honorary  members,  or  some  such  mode,  so  as,  at 
all  events,  to  raise  the  number  of  effective  Academicians  to 
fourteen.  Some  of  the  artistic  societies  of  London  have  two 
classes  of  members,  although  in  their  published  lists  all  are 
placed  together  without  distinction,  and  it  is  found  to  work 
very  well ;  a  similar  procedure  might  be  adopted  here.  If  a 
change  is  not  made,  and  a  little  more  energetic  exertion  evinced, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  our  Academy  will  become  extinct : 
there  has  been  a  manifest  downward  tendency  for  some  years 
past. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  Academy  was  bound  to 
make  an  unusual  effort,  it  was  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Annual  Exhibition  would  not  be  held  iu  connexion  with  the 
Oreat  Industrial  Exhibition :  evety  exertion  should  have  been 
used  to  make  it  not  only  fairly  exemplify  the  state  of  art  in 
Ireland,  but  also  as  attractive  as  possible.  Old  feuds  and  an- 
tagonisms ought  to  have  been  merged,  and  a  united  effort  for 
art  made  by  all  its  professors.  Yet  the  only  step  taken  by  the 
Academy  was  to  pass  a  resolution,  allowing  works  previously 
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exhibited  to  be  again  admissible  to  the  present  Exhibition* 
When  the  divisions  which  preyail  amongst  the  Dablin  artists 
(owing  principally  as  we  have  stated  to  the  limited  number  of 
the  Academy,)  are  considered,  it  is  surprising  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  artists  withheld  their  works  from  the  great  dis- 
play in  Merrion-square ;  and  we  believe  that  it  was  not  until  it 
became  doubtful  whether  the  Academy  would  hold  an  Ex- 
hibition, that  many  of  the  few  even  who  have  works  th^e 
contributed ;  but  we  are  surprised  to  find  several  of  the  acade- 
micians so  wanting  in  eiprit  de  eorpi  as  to  exhibit  there  also. 
It  is  certainly  of  a  piece  with  the  entire  course  of  the 
Academy,  that  after  the  Oreat  Exhibition  has  been  neariy 
three  months  opened,  its  annual  display  slowly  appeared,  as  n 
ashamed  of  itself,  which  indeed  it  ought  to  be.     Its  members 
do  not  seem  to  have  exerted  themselves  over  much :  one  only, 
out  of  the  entire  body,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  paint  a 
picture — a  very  clever  one  by  the  way  (No.  129,  "  Cromwell 
m  his  Study,"  by  T.  Bridgford,  B.H.A.),  specially  for  it — 
and  four  academicians  have  not  contributed  any  works  what- 
ever.   It  is  not  much  to  expect  that  a  member  of  the  institu- 
tion should  paint  each  year  one  composition  picture  expressly 
for  the  Exhibition :  few  artists  are  so  oppressed  with  commis- 
sions as  to  make  this  very  difficult — and  certainly,  if  they 
have  done  any  work  at  all  within  the  year,  they  surely  ooold 
borrow  them  from  their  patrons  for  the  short  period  the  Ex- 
hibition is  kept  open.    Kow,  if  the  visitor  to  the  Exhibition 
g:oes  there  for  any  purpose,  it  is  to  see  what  the  Irish  school 
(if  there  be  such  a  thing)  can  produce;  and  this  will  be  more 
articularly  the  case  with  the  foreign  visitor :  what  then  will 
e  thought  when  the  display  is  seen  to  be  eked  out  by  contri* 
butions   from  Brussels,  Antwerp,   Baden,  Edinburgh,  Loo- 
don,  &c.  &c.   Will  it  not  be  considered  absurd,  and  be  set  down 
as  a  miserable  imitation  of  the  splendid  collection  in  the  Gicst 
Exhibition  !     In  other  years  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
such  contributions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  would  become  most 
desirable,  but  this  year,  when  there  are  brought  together 
elsewhere  in  Dublin,  so  many  specimens  of  the  modem  French, 
Belgian,  Prussian,  Bavarian,   Dutch,  and  German  schools, 
the  exposition  in  our  Academy  of  others  from  these  countrifs 
must  be  considered   somewhat  ont  of  j^ce,  especially  when 
home  talent  is  so  ill  represented. 

In  this,  the  twenty-seventh  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
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Hibernian  Academy,  nearly  all  the  works  have  been  before  ex- 
hibited both  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  We  remark  this,  not 
disparagingly,  for  we  consider  it  a  very  commendable  proceed- 
ing to  rescind,  for  the  year,  the  rule  which  excluded  pictures 
before  exhibited  in  Dublin,  as  it  is  most  desirable,  in  order  to 
give  a  just  idea  to  strangers  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Ireland, 
that  the  works  produced  by  our  artists  within  the  last  few 
years  should  be  made  available ;  we  only  regret  that  a  larger 
number  produced  within  the  present  year  are  not  there  also ; 
for  the  same  reason  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  some  of  the 
members  now  no  longer  living,  is  desirable.  It  is  painful  to 
see  that,  even  of  the  works  collected,  many  of  which  are  highly 
creditable,  the  best  arrangement  has  not  been  made.  The 
larger  room  is  tolerably  well  hung,  but  it  would  be  much  the 
beUer  of  a  few  more  pictures.  As  the  walls  are  not  quite  co- 
vered, many  now  in  the  octagon  room  would  be  more  fittingly 
placed  there,  and  several  that  are  there,  if  excluded  altogether 
need  cause  no  regret.  There  are  a  few  in  the  small  ^llery, 
that  refuge  of  the  destitute,  which  deserve  a  better  fate.  It 
18  no  place  for  pictures  at  all,  and  one  cannot  conceive  why 
they  should  be  placed  there. 

The  first  view  on  entering  the  Academv  is  any  thing  in  the 
world  but  gratifying.  The  Ante-Boom  is  the  worst  arranged 
Exhibition  room  it  was  ever  our  fortune  to  witness ;  it  is  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  water  colors.  On  looking  round,  one 
could  almost  fancy  that  some  effort  was  made  to  make  it  look 
as  indifferent  as  possible :  and,  indeed,  this  is  not  an  impro- 
bable supposition;  there  is  great  jealousy  amongst  oil  painters, 
of  water  color  art — witness  Turner's  having  left  it  as  an  in- 
junction in  his  will,  that  no  water  color  artist  should  ever 
enjoy  any  advantage  from  the  Institution  for  Decayed  Artists, 
which  he  bequeathed  his  wealth  to  found — and  as  most  of  the 
Academicians  are  oil  painters,  perhaps  they  did  not  particularly 
exert  themselves ;  either  this,  or  else  their  taste  is  not  very 
artistic.  The  principal  portion  of  the  room  is  occupied  by 
several  large  cartoons  by  Goetzenberger — so  large  indeed  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  space  left  to  hang  the  larger  sized 
water  color  paintings  in  their  proper  places.  Goetzenberger — 
"  an  eminent  German  Painter,^'  as  Christopher  Moore  takes 
care  to  tell  us  in  another  part  of  the  catalogue,  thus  intro- 
duces his  cartoons — 

"Note— Intbe  Drinking  Hall,  (Trinkhalle)  at  Baden-Baden,  I 
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hare  pointed  twenty  Frescoes.  The  subjects,  which  ton  prodaeed 
ID  chronological  order,  commence  with  those  times,  when  the  Bo- 
mims  first  sabjogated  the  (UrbadnerJ  old  inhabitants  of  Baden :  this 
forms  the  first  painting  on  the  side  walL  The  second  treata  of  the 
coltiration  of  the  Baden-regions  how  the  Romans  cleared  the  forests, 
planted  the  blessed  rine,  bailt  baths  upon  those  healthful  spriiiffs, 
erected  temples,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  third,  we  see  how  a  female  Druid, 
incites  the  Old  *  Badenish'  to  rise  and  fight  against  the  intruders ; 
and  how  the  Romans  are  driven  back  beyond  the  river  Murch,  to 
make  room  for  a  kinder  race  and  better  drinkers.  After  this  period 
begins  that  poetical  turn  of  mind,  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  there  harboured  and  created  so  many  beautiful  and  useful  le- 
ffends ;  fourteen  of  which  are  demonstraUed  in  the  then  following 
fourteen  larger  Fresco  paintings. 

"  Only  six  of  the  respective  cartoons  I  was  able  to  send  to  Dub- 
lin, and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  the  minor  (mea  The  best  have 
been  sold  in  Oermany ;  and  another  part  of  them  are  now  exhibited 
in  London,  at  Mr.  Christopher  Moore's,  22,  Howland-atreet,  FtU- 
roy-square.** 

Pity  His,  Oh  Goetzenberger !  that  thoo  didst  not  sell  them 
all^  or  else  have  kept  these  with  the  rest  in  22  Howland-street, 
Fitzroysquare.  .  The  following  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
cartoons  are  given  in  the  catalogue ;  and  we  transcribe  them 
as  curiosities  of  literature ;  they  are  in  the  style  of  the  genios 
who  wrote  the  puffs  for  Mrs,  Jarleifs  Wax  Works. 

"164  Cartoon, — Toonker  Burkhard  Keller,  of  Yborg,  kneels  be- 
fore the  spirit  of  a  Roman  Priestess,  which,  in  the  hour  of  ghosts, 
and  upon  a  certun  crossway,  had  by  many  persons  been  seen  sod 
was  universally  dreaded.  But  the  daring  Burkhard  had  sought  the 
spirit,  addressed  it,  and  even  offered  a  declaration  of  love,  in  retun 
for  which,  the  spirit  bereft  him  of  his  soul.  Burkhard  Keller  is 
inst  sinking  into  death,  as  the  spirit  puts  a  garland  of  roses  apon 
his  bead,  and  a  bird  of  death  alights  upon  him.  A  knight,  who  bis 
listened  to  all  from  afar,  flees  to  the  Bourg  of  Hohen  Baden.— 
Night." 

<M72  Cartoon,-.The  Angel's  and  Devil's  Pulpit.     In  the  fore- 

f round  on  the  left,  upon  a  rock  stands  an  angel,  bearing  the  palm  is 
is  hand.  All  around  him  the  multitude  is  listening,  many  peasasts, 
knights,  harvesters,  woodmen,  &c. :  in  their  midst  there  is  a  wild 
young  huntsman,  for  whose  conversion  his  good  wife  still  is  prajiog 
to  the  aneel.  To  the  right  in  the  background  is  the  devil,  sur- 
rounded by  seductive  women,  a  profligate,  and  a  hypocrite.  Tbe 
devil  begins  to  rage,  as  he  sees  that  all  the  peonle  forsake  him,  and 
only  a  few  soldiers  and  other  loafers  remain  witn  him.    In  his  fart 

he  stamps  with  his  foot  a  hole  into  the  hard  rock Noon-time.** 

'<  220.  The  Convent  of  all  Saints.  A  Oinsy  woman  site  in  the 
foreground,  wringing  her  hands  in  dread  ana  fear,  as  her  lover,  s 
Student  out  of  the  Convent  of  All  Saints,  climbs  up  a  steep  roek, 
in  the  middle  ground,  to  fetch  back  the  golden  ornament  of  bis 
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maideoy  from  a  high  impending  Raven's  nest  The  thievish  Raven 
had  stolen  it,  when^  a  little  while  before*  the  careless  girl  had  thrown 
it  upon  the  ground,  while  she  went  to  bathe  in  a  near  cascade.'* 

Now  if  these  are  some  of ''  the  beautiful  and  useful  legends'' 
which  the  kinder  race^  and  better  drinkers,  who  now  people 
Baden,  extirpated  the  poor  old  Romans  to  invent  and  create, 
we  say  defend  us  from  importations  of  the  like,  for  we  are  un- 
romantic  enough  to  think  such  works  as  clearing  forests, 
planting  the  vine  tree,  and  erecting  temples,  baths,  &c.,  as  the 
Aomans  did,  were  infinitely  preferable;  and  as  to  the  car- 
toons, they  are  equally  bad  substitutes  for  finished  paintings, 
which  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  exhibition.  There  is  not 
much  fear  that  these  will  Germanise  our  taste ;  our  ideas  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  useful  are  rather  different ;  and  as  to  drawing 
and  imaginative  power, — the  cartoons  exhibited  some  years 
back  in  Westminster  Hall,  by  our  own  artists,  were  tsx 
superior. 

If  the  water  color  paintings  had  been  arranged  in  the  octa- 
gon room,  or  Gallery  of  the  Antique  School,  as  it  is  designated 
in  the  catalogue,  they  would  have  suited  the  room,  and  the 
room  and  light  would  have  suited  them  admirably — the 
scnlptore  too  would  have  been  much  more  appropriately 
placed  in  the  ante-room,  than  scattered  about  in  all  directions 
as  at  present,  injuring  the  paintings  by  contrast  of  their  white- 
ness, and  injured  themselves  by  the  defective  light  and  position. 
The  cartoons  might  then  have  occupied  their  present  place,  if 
great  anxiety  were  felt  to  display  their  beauties — but  some 
species  of  framing  would  be  desirable « in  the  printed  rules 
appended  to  the  catalogue,  it  is  stated  that,  "  No  pictures  will 
be  received  except  in  ^t  frames,''  and  that  "  the  Porters  of 
the  Academy  are  instructed  not  to  receive  any  works,  except 
in  accordance  with  these  regulations."  How  then  did  the 
cartoons  effect  an  entrance  P  for  they  have  not  a  vestage  of  a 
frame,  and  look  most  unfinished  and  bare  for  the  want  thereof. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  so  few  visitors — and  sadly  contrast 
the  empty  rooms  with  the  crowds  who  throng  the  London 
annual  displays  of  the  various  Fine  Art  Societies;  in  the  days 
of  our  Art-Union  there  used  to  be  something  like  an  atten- 
dance too;  a  public  interest  in  the  Academy  Exhibition  was 
then  created  which  it  is  a  pity  proved  so  temporary.  There  is 
an  old  saying,  *'  let  by-gones  be  by-gones ;"  the  causes  which 
led  to  its  downfal  are  sad  to  hear,  but  easy  to  tell — at  all 
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eveuU,  if  Dast  experience  is  good  for  anything  it  is  to  tmik 
us  to  avoid  former  mistakes;  and  we  would  he  glad  to  see  the 
revival  of  the  institution  on  the  money  prize  system^  eschewing 
altogether  the  distribution  of  engravings^  as  a  useless  and  very 
large  item  of  expenditure.  This  would  confine  the  Art-Unioo 
to  its  strict  original  intention — for  the  distribution  of  engrav* 
ings  was  an  after  graft  upon  the  system^  the  utility  of  which 
is  very  questionable,  at  least  the  print  publishing  trade  think 
it  has  done  them  much  injurv — ^the  real  gainers  are  most  pro- 
bably the  frame  makers.  The  Boyal  Irish  Art-Union  is  at 
present  in  the  peculiar  position  of  being  neither  existing  nor 
defunct ;  if  its  former  managers  will  not  resufvdtate  it,  we 
would  impress  upon  them  the  desirableness  of  a  quiet  inter* 
ment  and  winding  up  of  its  affairs,  so  as  at  least  to  leave  the  wsy 
open  to  the  establishment  of  another.  We  would  gladly  see  it 
extricated  from  the  Asylum  for  Distressed  Protestants,  in 
Molesworth-street,  where  it  has  now  taken  refuge. 

There  is  another  cause  contributing  to  the  deserted  state  of 
the  Academy  Exhibition,  to  which,  before  coQclading^  ve 
must  aUude.  In  a  moment  of  unfortunate  philanthrqij, 
and  yielding  to  an  absurd  furor  about  spreading  a  taste  for 
Art  amongst  the  masses,  which  was  very  prevalent  a  few  yean 
ago,  and  which  made  captive  the  judgment  of  manv  intelligeDt 
and  far  seeing  people — the  memoers  of  the  Academy  deter- 
mined, at  the  close  of  the  season,  to  open  the  Exhibition  for 
the  benefit  of  the  operative  classes,  '^  at  the  small  cbaige  of 
one  penny.'^  For  the  first  year  it  worked  well — the  Art- Unioa 
was  at  the  highest  point  of  its  prosperity ;  all ''  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  '*  who  wished  to  visit  the  Exhibition  had  already  psid 
their  shillings,  and  a  vast  number  of  ''trades  people  and 
servants,^'  who  never  saw  an  exhibition  of  pictures  htion, 
swelled  the  coffers  of  the  Academy  with  their  pence ;  but  the 
next,  and  following,  year  made  a  woful  change — for  those  of 
the  unwashed,  who  saw  tne  show  once,  cared  not,  apparentl/i 
to  see  it  again,  at  all  events  they  never  came ;  but  inatesd 
came  numbers  who  heretofore  paid  a  shillings  and  who  now 
waited  until  they  could  gain  admittance  as  the  opcntivt 
classes-^the  consequence  followed,  that  the  Exhibitions  be- 
came  more  scantily  attended,  and  the  Tieasuiec'a  receipts  tf 
off  amazingly. 

If  a  taste  for  art  is  to  be  encouraged  amongst  our  peo* 
pie  generally—- and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should,  for 
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literary,  artistic  and  musical  tastes,  are  antagonistic  to  those  of 
the  pot  house — this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
^ected :  a  taste  for  art  is  of  slower  growth  than  such  mush- 
room culture  will  produce,  and  must  be  inculcated  in  our 
echools,  upon  the  young  generation  springing  up  around  us. 
Drawing,  as  we  before  observed,  is  as  necessary  a  branch  of 
education  as  any  other,  and  quite  as  utilitarian.  The  members 
of  the  Mechanic's  Institute  bad  always  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing  tickets  for  half  price  to  the  Academy  Exhibition ;  and  they 
are  the  class  most  likely  to  derive  advantage  from  visiting  an 
annual  exhibition  of  pictures — which  is  to  say  the  truth  rather 
An  enjoyment  for  the  wealthy,  and  more  educated  portion  of 
the  community,  who  have  not  only  some  knowledge  of  the 
Tine  Arts,  but  the  means  for  its  patronage.  Music  is  equally 
refining :  why  was  it  not  thought  requisite  for  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  to  give  pennv  concerts  to  the  operative  classes  P 
We  hope  the  Academy  will  return  to  their  former  respectable 
procedure ;  what  was  intended  as  a  liberal  concession  has  been 
quite  perverted  by  a  class  whom  it  was  never  meant  to  in- 
dude.  Some  loss  will,  of  necessity,  be  sustained,  as  the  penny 
is  now  expected  and  waited  for;  but  a  sacrifice  must  be  made 
aooner  or  later,  for  the  evil  has  reached  a  dimax. 

In  writing  these  remarks  we  have  been  unavoidably  obliged, 
in  some  instances,  to  assume  a  deprecatory  tone.  Leigh  Hunt 
says  that,  ''The  danger  of  the  habit  of  denouncing — of  looking 
at  things  from  the  antipathetic  instead  of  the  sympathetic  side, 
—is,  that  a  man  gets  such  a  love  for  the  pleasure  and  exalta- 
tion of  fault-finding,  as  tempts  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  make 
what  he  finds/'  We  can  only  hope  that  such  may  not  be  our 
case.  We  have  written  with  regret  i  our  sole  object  is  to  point 
out  what  we  believe  defective,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy,  know- 
ing  that  good  can  only  result  from  truth-telling,  and  that  the 
system  of  seeing  all  excellence  in  things  Irish  is  inimical  to 
progress.  We  long  for  the  day  when  IreUnd  shall  possess  a 
National  Gallery— a  collection  of  the  works  of  her  own  sons, 
aqd  a  saloon  where  shall  be  displayed  the  portraits  of  those  who 
have  been  the  glory  of  our  Nation  in  art,  in  learning,  in  ge- 
niiMU  in  eloquence,  and  in  arms,  living  again  in 

"  -'the  Painter's  pomp  of  hues,  the  Sculptor's  solemn  stone.'* 

Bat  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  talking,  bv  admirinff ;  it 
most  be  the  work  of  earnest  men,  who  will  feel  that  Ireland, 
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which  has  erected  and  gathered  her  own  Exhibition,  and  which 
has  sent  forth  those  from  her  shore  to  whose  names  the  world 
looks  as  to  the  pride  of  England  in  all  the  triumphs  of  genius^  is 
as  worthy  as  Scotland — worthy  even  as  she  undoubtedly  is  to 
a  National  Gallery,  and  to  all  the  advantages  which  spring  from 
the  early  cultivation  of  the  National  taste.  The  great  mass  of 
our  people  are  half  educated  in  the  feeling — the  ffistheticism  of 
art — ^the  religion  which  they  profess  prepares  the  mind  to  ap- 
preciate the  emotions  which  spring  from  pictorial  repreaenta^ 
tions,  and  the  heart  of  him  whose  eye  gazes  with  reverenoe 
upon  some  rude  symbol  of  the  cross,  can  quickly  learn  to  fed 
from  the  beauty  of  Art,  all  the  emotions  which  it  formerly  ex- 
perienced through  the  medium  of  devotion.  We  want  Art 
education  in  this  country ;  our  Schools  of  Design  prove  oar 
capability  in  applying  Art  instruction  practically,  and  a  book 
recently  written  by  Mr.  Maguire  of  Cork  shows  the  pressing 
claims  which  this  country  possesses  to  such  an  institution.* 

Mr.  Kay,  in  his  work,  TAe  Social  Canditum  of  ike  People, 
explains  that  all  continental  countries  make  art  instruction  a 
branch  of  the  regular  education  of  those  who  may  exhibit  a 
taste  for  its  pursuit.  We  claim  such  instruction  for  Ireland, 
we  claim  a  National  Gallery  for  her,  and  then,  presuming igncff- 
ance  can  no  longer  ape  the  critic.  The  IrUk  Bogue%  and  R^ 
jmreee,  Pastorini's  PrqpkeeieSj  and  Don  Belianie  of  Greece, 
which  formed  the  library  of  Captain  Bock,  have  given  place 
to  the  National  School  books;  why  should  not  the  wretched 
pictures  which  now  deface  the  wall  of  the  poor  man's  cottage, 
be  cast  aside  for  works  of  art  such  as  one  sees  in  the  humble 
houses  of  Germany  ?  why  should  not  our  people  learn  to  appie- 
ciate  paintings  as  subjects  of  love  rather  than  of  wonder  ?  why 
should  the  peasant  or  the  artisan,  who  shows  with  pride  the 
noble  landscape  stretching  from  his  door,  be  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  painted  beauties  of  other  lands?  Because  oe 
is  ignorant,  he  cannot  experience  those  feelings  now, — the 
highest  branch  of  art  he  may  have  seen  is  one  of  the  clever 
scenes  placed  before  him  at  the  Theatre;  but  give  him  aii 
training — ^his  National  Gallery,  and  he  will  no  longor  walk 
open-mouthed  and  listless  through  the  halls  of  oar  Academy* 

^  See  the  preceding  paper  in  our  present  nnmber.    £d. 
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The  haste  of  our  legislators  in  rushing  upon  ill  considered 
and  dangerous  changes,  when  pressed  by  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  is  only  equalled  by  their  tardiness  in  intro- 
ducing such  changes  as  would  be  obviously  of  the  most  im- 
portant advantage  to  the  community.  No  more  striking 
instance  of  this  neglect  is  presented  than  by  the  long  called 
for  ameliorations  in  the  existing  laws  of  partnership  in  these 
countries.  We  have  under  this  law,  as  it  at  present  exists,  a 
clear,  almost  an  insuperable,  obstacle  to  small  local  improve- 
ments— we  have  a  drag  placed  upon  enterprise  and  industry, 
and  one  of  the  most  formidable  oarriers  that  could  be  devised 
presented  to  the  developement  of  the  trade  and  manufactures 
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of  the  nation.  This  subject  has  for  many  years  attracted 
public  ajltention,  and  we  haye  had  more  than  one  Parliament- 
ary Committee  inquiring  into  the  evils  of  the  present  system* 
and  the  propriety  of  changes  in  the  existing  law.  X^  an 
overwhekning  mass  of  authority  is  to  be  found  in  favor  of  a 
change :  pohtical  economists  and  merchants,  traders  and  offi- 
cials, theorists  and  practical  men,  have  given  evidence  against 
the  present  syston — and  all  persons  of  intelligence  who  are  dis- 
interested on  the  point  must  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Aese 
repcHrts  and  evidencea»  agreed  as  to  the^  eaqiedieiioy  of  a  mo- 
dincation  of  this  law,  and  indignant  at  the  gross  ne^genoe  d 
the  l^islatnre.  The  entire  question  resolves  itself  into  this — 
should  we  have  limited  or  unlimited  liability  in  our  paitno'- 
shi^is  ?  Should  we  continue  as  at  present  to  make  every  man 
who  luis  any  share  in  the  profits  of  a  concern,  liaUe  for  the 
debts  of  the  firm  to  his  last  shilling  and  last  acre ;  or  should 
we,  as  in  France,  in  Qermany,  in  Holland,  in  America,  in 
Spain^  limit  that  liability,  and  sa^,  so  far,  to  such  an  amooat 
only,  shall  you  be  liable  ?  Nothing  can  be  shorter  or  moce 
expHcit  than  the  definition  that  may  be  given  of  the  present 
hiw  of  partnership,  as  to  what  constitute  a  partner.  Eveiy 
person,  whether  contributing  capital  or  labor  to  a  firm  or 
to  a  business,  and  who  receives  in  return  a  share  of  the  profits, 
is  a  partner  with  all  the  rights,  and  subject  to  all  the  liabilittes 
of  a  partner,  and  as  such  answerable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
concern. 

We  shall  now  take  a  few  instances  of  the  working  of  these 
laws :  instances  not  rare  or  uncommon,  but  such  as  will  strike 
every  man,  whether  actually  engaged  in  business  or  not,  as  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.  Amongst  the  most  obvious^  and  oon- 
cerning  equally  the  individual  and  the  public,  is  the  case  of 
small  local  improvements,  as  Waterworcst  Gas  Works*,  Mar- 
ket-halls. The  undertaking  is  one  which  would  be  of  great 
service  to  the  community,  and  presents  a  reasonable  proqKct 
of  giving  a  fair,  perhaps  more  than  ordinarv,  return  for  the 
money  invested.  The  sum  usually  requirea  to  obtain  a  pri- 
vate act  of  incorporation  (the  only  means  at  present  of 
limiting  the  liability  of  shardiolders)  would  perhaps  eoual  tbe 
entire  mnd  necessary  for  the  work,  and  would  certainly  take 
away  such  a  disproportionate  amount  as  would  render  it  out  of 
question  to  look  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  There  are  possiUy 
a  few  lai^e  capitalists  who  would  be  ablcj  unassisted,  to  com- 
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plete  8uch  an  undertaking,  bat  seldom  will  one  be  found  either 
with  80  much  capital  unappropriated^  or  unengaged  in  trade,  or 
if  he  were  discovered^  willing  to  risk  his  entire  fortune  on  a  veiy 
^«calati?e  undertaking.  But,  wl  or  eight  men  may  be  found, 
who  can  readil?  spare  such  sum  or  sums  as  when  added  will  be 
aofSdent,  but  here  the  law  at  once  interferea.  They  are  prepared 
to  risk  whatever  sum  they  invest  in  the  concern,  but  the  law 
savs  each  and  every  of  you  is  liable,  if  any  thing  goes  wrong,  for 
all  you  possess,  even  though  you  invest  but  £100  and  are  to 
get  but  100th  part  of  the  profits.  It  may  be  said  this  cannot 
be  a  reasonable  speculation,  or  they  would  not  dread  unlimited 
liability  to  third  parties,  and  each  partner  or  shareholder  has 
only  to  bear  his  proportion  of  the  loss.  True,  but  that  un- 
Umited  liability,  that  unknown,  undiscovered  and  undiacover- 
able  bugbear,  will  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  terrify.  Men 
may  engage  small  sums  in  a  local  speculation  because  it  seema 
hkely  to  pay,  and  aa  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  their  nei^h- 
boqrhood; — who  would  have  neither  time  nor  disposition 
to  scrutinize  the  solvency  of  each  of  their  co-adventurers, 
or  look  narrowly  into  all  the  possibilities  of  robberies  by 
servants,  contractors,  unforeseen  accidents,  and  those  va- 
rious mishaps  to  which  the  safest  speculations  are  liable. 
If  we  ask  any  man  acquainted  with  the  vicissitudes  of  trade 
to  join  in  a  local  undertaking  and  contribute  his  £100  or 
£1000,  what  will  be  the  answer?  ''I  have  a  little  spare 
capital  in  the  funds  which  I  would  very  gladly  invest  in  tnese 
gas  works,  they  would  be  a  verv  great  advantage  to  us  all,  and 
woul4  I  think  pay  very  well,  but  it  appears  if  I  join  I  am 
liable  to  my  last  shilling,  and  I  certainly  will  not  run  any 
chance  of  ruining  mysdf  and  beggaring  mv  family.  Limit 
my  liability  to  the  sum  I  invest  and  I  shall  be  denghted  to 
join  yon.'* 

The  injurious  interference  of  the  present  unlimited  liability 
system  more  frequently  occurs  where  a  merchant  or  trader  who 
has  amassed  a  competence  wishes,  from  age  or  some  other  rea- 
son, to  retire  from  trade.  If  he  has  been  in  partnership  he  is 
most  likely  the  wealthi^  and  principal  of  the  firm,  ana  leaves 
after  him  junior  partners  with  comparatively  small  capital. 
If  he  has  oeen  a  sole  tinder  he  has  in  his  employment  some 
one  or  more  voung  men  who  are  intelligent,  honest,  and  pos- 
sesone  eapaaty  for  business.  In  the  first  case  it  would  be 
desirable,  for  both  parties,  that  the  retiring  partner  should  in- 
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Test  some  of  his  capital  in  the  business  of  the  firm ;  both  parties 
are  aware  tliat  the  resources  of  the  firm  will  be  crippled,  and  its 
trade  be  mnch  limited,  if  not  entirely  broken  up,  bj  tiie  retiring 
partner  withdrawing  his  entire  capital :  he  maj  be  anxious  to 
assist  those  who  remain,  and  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  better 
interest  for  his  money  than  the  public  funds  afford.  In  the 
latter  it  would  be  advantageous  to  both  parties  tbat  the  retiring 
trader  should  lend  to  such  a  young  man  the  means  of  engaging 
in  trade,  receiving  a  portion  of  the  profits.  In  both  cases  the 
entire  withdrawal  of  his  capital  by  a  retiring  trader,  inflicts  a 
serious  injury  on  the  individuals  concerned,  as  well  as  on  the 
community  at  large,  yet  such  a  withdrawal  is  almost  invariablj 
the  result  of  the  present  system  of  unlimited  liability.  The 
retiring  capitalist,  though  he  may  have  sufficient  eonfiaence  in 
his  junior  partners,  or  in  his  employ^  to  trust  to  their  manage- 
ment a  fourth,  or  a  half,  of  his  capital,  with  the  inducement  of 
receiving  a  large  interest  for  his  money,  will  not  leave  himself 
liable  to  be  beggared,  and  to  have  the  provision  which  he  has 
made  for  his  &mily  swept  away  for  the  liabilities  of  the  firm  in 
which  he  is  a  dormant  partner.  Limit  his  liability,  and  not  one 
out  of  the  hundred  traders  who,  under  the  present  law,  withdnv 
on  their  retiring,  their  entire  capital,  but  would  oontinne  to 
contribute  to  the  general  extension  of  trade  and  manu&cture, 
and  to  supply  to  men  of  known  intdligence  and  probity  the 
means  of  embarking  more  or  less  extensively  in  business. 

But  it  is  said,  and  with  some  inconsistency,  by  the  oppo* 
nents  of  the  limited  liability  system, — cannot  such  a  retiring 
trader  effect  the  desired  object  by  lending  to  his  junior  part- 
ners or  employes  the  money  which  he  would  invest  with  them 
in  case  his  liability  were  limited  ?  True,  he  may  do  so,  but 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  him  to  lend  his  money  at  the 
usual  rate  of  interest,  and  he  will  not.  He  requires,  as  a  sti- 
mulus, the  prospect  of  receiving  trade  profits  for  the  monej 
which  he  may  invest  in  trade.  No  man  who  can  secure  firom  four 
to  five  per  cent  for  his  money  invested  in  land  will  encounter 
all  the  risks  of  trade  for  the  same  rate  of  interest.  It  wonlii 
be  un-businesslike  to  do  so.  An  inducement  might  be  found 
in  his  receiving  an  usurious  rate  of  interest,  but  ttus  is  a  oonise 
which  few  mercantile  men  would  adopt,  and  the  odium  in 
which  such  loans  are  held  is  quite  sufficient  to  deter  those 
who  have  no  particular  anxiety  to  leave  their  capital  in  tnde 
from  so  embarking  it.    The  retiring  trader^  as  a  shrewd,  sen* 
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sible,  man  of  business,  will  say,  '^  I  should  like  to  assist  such 
a  jouDg  man,  I  will  not,  however,  do  so  unless  I  get  my  chance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  as  the  profit  of  the  business,  as 
I  am  running  some  risk.  I  am  not  so  anxious  for  money  now 
as  to  do  what  I  never  yet  have  done,  a  disreputable  thing,  by 
taking  ten  per  cent  for  cashing  his  bills,  and  I  certainly  will 
not  leave  myself  and  my  family  open  to  ruin  by  becoming  res- 
ponsible, to  my  last  shilling,  for  the  debts  of  any  man,  no  mat- 
ter what  confidence  I  may  place  in  him/'  The  consequence 
is  that  his  entire  capital  is  wholly  withdrawn  from  trade,  and 
invested  in  real  and  other  securities. 

There  is  an  inconsistency  also^  as  we  have  already  observed,  in 
this  argument,  for  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  limiting  liabi- 
Uty  is,  that  it  would  be  a  fraud  on  parties  dealing  with  the  firm, 
and  that  a  limited  liability  would  work  very  great  injustice  to 
creditors  of  one  based  on  that  system.  Now,  it  is  quite  appa- 
rent that  if  the  creditors  of  firms,  the  public,  are  to  be  protected, 
that  object  is  much  more  readily  ensured  by  allowing  a  capi- 
taUst  to  join  a  firm  as  a  partner,  limiting  his  liability,  than  by 
forcing  him,  as  at  present,  to  lend  his  capital.  If  he  has 
lent  the  money,  instead  of  contributing  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
firm,  he  diminishes  the  partnership  funds,  coming  in  for  his 
dividend,  if  he  do  not  by  some  friendly  hint  get  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound  by  a  timely  enforcement  of  his  claim  ; 
whereas,  had  he  been  a  partner  of  limited  liability,  (en  com- 
mandite, as  it  is  called  in  France)  instead  of  obtaining  his 
£20,000,  or  £200,  as  the  case  might  be,  from  the  deficient 
funds  of  the  firm,  he  would  coiitribute  that  sum  to  paying  its 
creditors. 

There  is  another  very  great  hardship  resulting  from  our  pre- 
sent laws  of  partnership,  namely,  the  veto  placed  by  it  on  an 
employer's  giving  a  clerk,  shopman,  or  other  person  engaged 
in  his  business,  instead  of  salary,  a  proportion  of  the  profits,  as 
a  remuneration  for  his  services.  This  is  a  very  great  disad- 
vantage to  both  employer  and  employed,  and,  in  its  moral 
effect,  particularly  injurious,  removing,  as  it  does,  a  stimulus 
to  good  conduct,  attention,  care,  and  industry,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  The  clerk,  or  shopman,  would  have  a  direct  inte- 
rest that  everything  should  be  well  and  economically  managed ; 
the  concern  would  be  carried  on  with  much  more  attention  and 
^  than  by  clerks  having  a  fixed  salary,  and  who  may  be  very 
indifferent  to,  if  not  entirely  regardless  of,  their  employer's 
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success.  Sach  an  arrangement,  by  giving  the  aerfsnt  a  por- 
tion of  the  profits,  most,  then,  make  that  bnsineas  more  lemu- 
neratiTe,  the  trade  more  exteT^ve,  and  the  profits  ]aiger,  and 
thns  benefit  alike  the  master  and  the  servant. 

Before  considering  the  objections  which  are  urged  to  tiie 
recognition  of  partnerships  of  limited  liability,  it  would  be  well, 
briefly,  to  state  the  manner  in  which  snch  putnerahips  are  or- 
ganized in  Trance,  and  the  principal  roles  to  wUch  they  are 
subject,  as  we  consider  that  the  Irench  law  mi^t,  with  oertaiB 
modifications,  form  the  basis  of  our  own  le^slatbn  on  the 
subject 

Besides  Society  en  nom  coUectif,  like  our  partnerships  with 
unh'mited  liability;  and  society  anonymes,  which  reqniie,  fiir 
their  organization,  permission  from  the  head  of  the  sEUte,  and 
resemble  our  joint-stock  companies,  neither  of  which  innnedi- 
ately  concern  the  proposed  change,  the  Freneh  kw  leeogmies 
society  en  commandite,  or  partnerships  oi  limited  liability. 
In  the  French  Commercial  Code  we  find  the  following  brief  de- 
tuition  of  partnerships  en  commandite:— "La  society  en 
commandite  se  contracte  entre  nn  on  pluaienrs  associ^  lespoo- 
sable  et  solidaires  et  un  ou  plusieurs  assodft  simple  baiUems  de 
fonds  qu'on  nomme  commanditaires  on  asaod&  en  oommand- 
ite/'*    The  former  of  these,  the  acting  partners^  ate  called 
gerans,  and  the  twentv-fonr  foUowing  sedicms  proceed  to  eoaet 
that  the  partners  shall  execute  a  deed,  containing  their  names^ 
place  of  abode,  and  sums  for  which  they  subscribe;  that  a  me- 
morial of  snch  deed  shall  be  duly  roistered  and  published,  that 
none  of  the  commanditaire  parsers  shall  be  allowed  to  take  anj 
active  part  in  the  managementof  the  business,  or  be  em jdof  ed  in 
it,  under  pain  of  becoming  solidaires,  or  liable  unlimiteoly,  as 
the  gerans.     Such  is  the  ^stem  which,  with  more  or  less  re- 
striction, prevails  in  Spain,  rortugal,  Italy,  Holland,  andBossia. 
The  United  States  of  America,  however,  present  the  most  £ivor- 
able  example  of  the  working  of  this  system,  and  the  benefits  of 
which  it  is  productive.  The  latter  in  one,  ifnotmor^of  its  slates, 
makes  a  special  provision  for  the  last  case  which  we  have  ad- 
duced in  instancing  the  injustice  of  our  present  law,  namdj, 
of  clerks  and  assistants. 

As  we  find  arrayed  in  favor  of  the  commanditaire  system  all 
the  best  known  writers  on  the  science  of  Political  Economy 

*  Code  de  Commeroe,  liv.  1.  Tit.  3.  Sec.  23. 
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Mill,  Babbage,  Senior,  Porter,  as  well  as  several  continental 
aathors,  we  may,  with  mure  readiness,  seek  to  consider  for 
ourselves  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  system,  rather  than 
judge  the  question  according  to  the  recorded  opinions  of  trea- 
tise writers^  no  matter  to  wnat  weight  their  opinions  may  be 
entitled.  The  actual  working  of  this  system  in  Holland,  France, 
It^y,  and  especially  the  Umted  States,  has  been  found  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  and,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Yan  der  On- 
denneulem.  Privy  Councillor  of  Amsterdaija,  Mr.  Turner 
Townsend,  long  and  extensively  engaged  in  the  import  trade 
of  French  manufactured  goods,  Leone  Levi,  Mr.  Mark,  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Malaga,  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  Se(!retary  to 
the  American  Legation,  at  London,  we  have  the  clearest,  and 
most  unimpeachable  testimony  in  its  favor.  We  repeat,  clearest 
testimony ;  as  it  must  be  evident  from  the  tone  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  the  wording  of  their  questions, 
that  they  were  unfavorable  to  any  change  m  the  existing  law, 
and,  conseauently,  if  any  fact  opposed  to  the  limited  liability 
system,  and  throwing  either  doubt  or  discredit  on  the  evidence 
of  these  witnesses  could  have  been  elicited  it  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  noted. 

We  may,  however,  here  observe  that  the  only  witnesses, 
(and  they  were  in  a  very  large  minority)  who  expressed  them*- 
selves  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  limited  liability  were 
some  of  our  greatest  capitalists ;  the  sole  class  likely  to  suffer 
from  the  proposed  change.  Mr.  Cotton^  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  evidence,  from  its  glaring  inconsistency,  and  the 
steady,  unflinching  manner  in  which  he  denounced  any  alteration, 
would  justify  us  in  this  observation,  that  though  prejudiced  (a 
prejudice  which  would  not  be  enlightened)  he  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  a  law,  per  pas  atque  nefas,  without  sufficient 
cleverness  to  make  a  plausible  case  for  his  opposition.  One 
or  two  other  witnesses  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  the  neces- 
sity for  any  change,  inasmuch  as  no  reasonable  speculation  is 
at  present  abandoned  for  want  of  means.  Now,  if  we  were 
disposed  to  admit  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  it  meets, 
as  the  lawyers  would  say,  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  case. 
It  is,  however,  an  assumption,  and  an  unreasonable  one. 
1^  will  be  foimd  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  great  in- 
vention, or  improvement  in  machinery,  which  has  not  for  years 
lain  unknown  and  undiscovered  owing  to  want  of  capital ;  and 
generally,  when  such  have  become  public  and  appreciated,  they 
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have  served  to  aggrandize  some  millionaire  who  has  been  able 
to  purchase,  on  his  own  terms,  &om  the  wretched  man,  who 
may  have  snent  years  in  perfecting  the  creation  of  his  inteUi- 
gence  and  knowledge.  Which  of  the  great  discoveries  and 
inventions  that  have,  within  the  last  century,  effected  so  mighty  a 
revolution  in  human  affairs,  has  not  been  at  first,  and  some  for 
very  many  years,  regarded  as  entirely  theoretical — ^mere  vision- 
ary schemes,  and  certainly  r^arded  as  anything  but  reasonable 
speculations  Why,  when  the  legislature,  by  granting  to  rail* 
way,  and  other,  companies.  Private  Acts,  limiting  the  liability 
of  the  shareholders,  recognizes  and  acts  on  the  principle  for 
which  we  contend,  should  this  advantage  be  so  confined, 
and  what  fair  grounds  are  there  for  drawing  any  distinction 
between  limited  and  extensive  undertakings  ?  The  reply  to 
this  question  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  principal, 
we  may  add,  almost  the  only  reasons  which  are  offered  to  the 
proposed  change.  It  is  considered  that  such  a  system  as  the 
commanditaire  partnerships  would  expose  both  the  indi- 
viduals composing  such  partnerships,  and  the  general  public 
trading  with  such  firms,  to  fraud.  That  small  capitalists  would 
be  cheated,  or,  rather,  would  cheat  themselves,  by  trusting  too 
readily  their  money  to  adventurers,  and  that  if  they  were  not 
robbed  by  their  acting  partners,  if  the  gerans  did  not  aB 
turn  out  swindlers,  yet  that,  induced  by  tne  desire  of  large 
profits,  and  knowing  their  liability  to  be  limited,  they  would 
embark  their  capital  in  the  most  desperate  undertakings. 
Further,  it  is  contended  that  this  desperate  trading,  in  cases 
where  it  was  successful,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  creditors  of 
such  firms,  whilst  under  the  present  law  the  creditors  can  sue 
each  of  the  partners  to  his  last  penny,  and  compel  him  to  an- 
swer the  engagements  of  the  partnership.  It  was  likewise 
stated  that  this  very  necessary  and  useful  check  on  rash,  or 
over,  trading,  could  not  be  removed  without  endangering  the 
community.  For  our  part,  so  far  as  the  individuals  composing 
the  firm  are  concerned,  we  cannot  see  the  necessary  conse- 
quence that  a  man  will  be  quite  reckless  as  to  losing  half  his 
fortune,  and  in  order  to  render  him  prudent  he  must  be  ex- 
posed to  utter  ruin.  We  cannot  say,  unless  you  make  a  capitalist 
liable  to  his  last  penny  he  will  chuck  his  money  into  the  wildest 
and  most  extravagant  schemes,  which  must  sweep  away  all  that 
he  has  invested,  and  bring  ruin  on  hundreds  who  have  traded 
with  the  firm,  calculating  on  his  unlimited  liability,  and  know- 
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ing  him  to  be  a  Aian  of  capital.  Sach  an  argament,  so  far 
from  being  reasonable^  is  opposed  to  all  probability.  After 
setting  aside  the  sum  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  it  certainly  appears  to  us  that  no  man  of  ordinary 
sense  will  rush  wildly  into  every  desperate  speculation  with  that 
sum  which  is  intended  as  a  portion  for  his  children,  and  which 
he  has  realized  after  years  of  labor,  because,  forsooth,  he  may 
not  be  stripped  of  his  last  shilling.  We  are  not  to  legislate 
as  if  our  traders  were  so  incompetent  as  to  fall  victims  to  the 
first  knavish  speculator  who  presents  himself.  We  must  assume 
that  men  will  exercise,  in  the  investment  of  their  capital,  the 
same  prudence  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  all  the  affairs  of  life, 
and  any  system  which  would  attempt  to  force  them  must  inevita- 
bly fail.  If  this  be  so,  how  absurd  is  it  to  allow  a  determination 
of  attaining  this  impossible  end  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great 
improvement,  the  benefit  of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

We  find  in  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Lietch  and  Keld*  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  unh'mited  lia- 
biUty  fails  in  protecting  the  partners  or  shareholders,  and  im- 
posing on  them  that  caution  which,  it  is  argued,  is  so  e£5cacious 
in  saving  men  from  dangerous  speculations,  and  protecting 
them  from  fraud.  The  former  gentleman  states  that,  of  his 
own  knowledge,  Scotch  joint  stock  banks  have  proceeded  to  a 
frightful  extent  re-discounting  bills,  being  enabled  to  do  so 
through  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  unfortunate  shareholders. 
The  capitalists  who  re-discounted  these  bills  were  well  aware 
that  it  was  not  part  of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  bank,  and 
that  the  directors  were  exceeding  their  honest  course  of  trade 
when  obliged  to  ask  such  assistance.  Those  discounting, 
however,  looked  to  the  more  stable  of  the  shareholders,  and  de- 
pended on  their  being  unlimitedly  liable,  and,  without  the 
sUghtest  scrutiny  as  to  the  character  of  the  paper  they  were 
taking,  they  re-discounted  the  bills  freely,  and  with  safety  to 
themselves.  Mr.  Lietch's  evidence  is  unimpeachable,  he  gives 
time,  and  place,  and  circumstances.     He  states, 

"  I  could  enlarge  to  a  vex7  great  extent  upon  the  evils  arising 
from  the  unlimited  liability  of  parties  in  joint  stock  banks,  and  the 
system  I  have  mentioned  of  obtaining  credit  improperly :  I  mean  to 
sav  credit  upon  what  would  be  improper  bankers'  paper.  I  am,  my- 
self, in  connexion  with  the  North  of  England  Bank,  which  stopped 


*  See  House  of  Commons*  Report— 1851.     Query  053  et  scq.,  P.  145. 
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pajment  some  yean  ago*  and  is  now  being  woundup  ^  tba  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of  havine  interriews  with 
ihe  managers  of  Tarioos  joint  stock  banks  both  in  Efngland  and  Scot- 
land creditors  of  that  concern*  and  I  have,  mjself,  personally  chamd 
the  managers  with  their  having  improperly  extended  credit  to  that 
establishment  upon  the  re- discount  or  deposit  of  pi^>er  which,  thej 
must  be  very  well  aware,  was  not  proper,  legitimate,  banking  paper, 
and  the  answer  that  was  giren  to  me  by  them  was,  not  by  one  but 
hj  many,  that  it  was  no  matter  to  them,  all  they  looked  at,  from 
tmie  to  time*  was  the  composition  of  the  share  list.  Had  it  not  ben 
for  that  system  of  onlimited  liability  such  improper  credit  would  nerer 
hare  been  extended,  because,  when  a  private  oanker  takes  paper  to 
re-discoont,  which  he  would  very  rarely  venture  to  do,  except  under 
etrcamfltaaoes  which  he  could  explain  when  he  takes  the  paper  to  re- 
discount, the  bank,  or  discomiting  estabtishmeait,  taking  the  p^wr 
scrutiniaes  its  character ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  joint  stock  bank 
with  unlimited  liabilitv»  they  look  less  to  the  character  of  the  f^fet 
than  to  the  credit  of  the  innocent  shareholders  who  know  nothing  of 
what  is  going  on." 

So  much  for  the  Talae  of  the  present  law  in  protecting  rash) 
and  careless,  persons^  and  fencing  them  round  with  saf^oaids 
from  fraud.  We  see  here  that  the  limited  liability  system,  in- 
stead of  removing  the  safeguards  which,  it  is  argued,  unlimited 
liability  imposes,  would  extend  a  much  greater  protection  to 
the  partners,  or  shareholders.  We  do  not  contend  that  a  limi- 
ted liability  would  save  men  firom  fraud.  Limited  liability* 
or  unlimited  liability^  there  will  be  dupes  and  knaves  to 
the  end.  Indeed,  an  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  unli- 
mited liabili^  law  to  make  speculative  individuals  act  with 
due  caution  has  come  within  our  own  knowledge.  A  smiS 
company  was  recently  organized  for  working  a  mine  in  tUs 
country  on  the  cost  book  principle,  and  in  the  list  of  directors 
appeared  the  names  of  one  or  two  men  well  known  as  persons 
of  intelligence  and  character.  After  a  very  short  jperiod  hi 
elapsed  the  shares  were  at  a  considerable  premium  m  the  mar- 
ket, and  were  largelv  bought  by  people  in  this  city.  Suddenly 
the  shares  b^an  to  fall,  untu  at  length  they  were  at  more  than  fiftj 
per  cent  discount,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  people  began  to 
question  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  company.  Some  had 
enrolled  their  names,  and  made  themselves  liable  as  share- 
holders, but  the  great  majority  were  merelv  the  holders  of  the 
scrip.  A  call  was  made,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  extrsoith- 
nary  depreciation  of  the  shares,  caused  enquiries  to  be  made 
as  to  the  management  of  the  company.  The  secretary  refused 
to  give  any  answers  untfl  the  querist  had  paid  his  calli  and 
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had  his  name  enrolled.  A  meeting  was  called  in  Dublin^  and 
one  of  the  shareholders  was  despatched  to  London^  for  the 
purpose  of  making  enquiries  before  the  scrip  holders  should 
commit  themselves,  or  pay  their  money ;  and  then,  and  onl^ 
then,  it  was  learned  that  the  director  whose  name  was  princi- 
palljr  looked  to,  in  this  countiy,  had  declined  taking  any  shares, 
or  acting ;  that  the  directors  had  made  themselves  a  present, 
by  the  deed  of  incorporation^  of  £300  worth  of  shares  each 
(and  this  in  a  veiy  small  undertaking).  It  was  further  disco- 
vered that  there  was  a  very  serious  item  for  stockbroker's 
charges  in  getting  off  the  shares,  and  one,  also,  for  buying  in 
their  own  shares  to  give  them  a  fictitious  vahie  in  the  market. 
So  much  of  the  evil  is  at  present  known,  and  amongst  these 
shareholders  more  than  one  has  gone  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  visiting  the  mine  personally,  to  enquire  into  its 
prospects,  though  they  never  fflveone  thought  to  the  manage- 
ment until  it  was  too  late.  What  difference  would  it  have 
made  in  this  case,  as  far  as  prudent  precaution  is  concerned, 
whether  the  liability  was  limited  or  unlimited  ?  None — ^the 
parties  would  have  been  equallv  careless. 

The  second  obiection,  that  the  public  would  not  be  protect- 
ed in  their  dealing  with  such  firms,  if  the  liability  of  its 
shareholders  were  limited,  and  that  it  is  unjust  that  those  who 
share  the  profits  should  not  bear  the  losses,  is  by  much  the 
most  specious  of  those  put  forward  by  the  opponents  of  the 
oommanditaire  system.  We  have  already  shewn,  that  if  the 
money  be  advanced  by  the  capitalist  in  form  of  a  loan  to  traders 
as  it  necessarily  is  at  present,  the  creditors  of  the  firm  are  in  a 
much  worse  position  than  if  that  capitaJist  had  been  a  oomman- 
ditaire partner :  we  have  not  before  us  now  any  statistics  which 
would  show  the  proportion  between  the  sums  advanced  by  way 
of  loans  to  trade,  and  the  sums  invested  by  partners,  but  we 
should  be  within  the  mark  in  asserting,  that  for  one  man  who 
continues  a  partner,  and  thus  furnishes  a  firm  with  means,  there 
are  twenty  who  advance  the  money  by  way  of  loan.  Loans, 
it  will  hardly  be  disputed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  are 
the  form  in  which  capital  is  now  joined  to  tiade  and  manufac- 
tures :  if  we  had  a  limited  liability  law  of  partnership  the  part- 
ners would  be  to  the  lenders  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  in  which 
they  at  preset  stand,  and  thus  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
would  a  better  provision  be  made  for  the  general  public  in  their 
dealing  with  firms  organized  on  this  principle.    Independent 
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of  this,  with  proper  provisions  as  to  punishing  fraud  or  breaches 
of  faith,  and  midLing  generally  known  the  capital  of  the  firm, 
it  will  be  seen  that  persons  entering  into  contracts  with 
these  companies  by  taking  a  little  reasonable  care,  will  be  am- 
ply protected.  These  parties  know  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scribed capital  of  such  a  firm;  they  know  what  contracts 
would  be  within  the  scope  of  their  finances,  and  if  the  firm 
should  become  bankrupt  they  have  a  safe-guard  against  sup- 
pression of  property,  as  there  is  a  sum  registered,  and  which 
must  be  forthcoming  or  accounted  for,  to  answer  the  liabilities 
of  the  partnership.  We  must  confess  that  the  present  system 
of  unlimited  liability,  supposing  that  loans  were  entirely  out  of 
the  case,  seems  to  ensure,  better  than  any  other,  third  parties 
in  their  dealings  with  partnerships.  We  cannot,  howevo', 
see  on  what  principle  of  equity  or  justice  such  a  liability  as 
that  at  present  imposed  is  based ;  neither  can  any  reason  be 
given  why  such  extraordinary  care  should  be  tf^Len  for  the 
protection  of  rash,  or  careless,  or  roguish  persons,  in  their 
dealings  with  firms,  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the  com- 
munity. With  proper  precautions  the  limited  liability  system 
would  give  all  reasonable  and  fair  security  to  honest  traders 
who  chose  to  act  with  ordinary  care  and  circumspection.  It  is 
for  such  the  legislature  is  to  provide ;  its  duty  is  not  to  place  un- 
natural and  unreasonable  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  wiil 
act  rashly  and  carelessly,  even  whilst  that  power  is  created  for 
their  protection.  Mr.  Commissioner  Fane,  who  from  his  ex- 
perience in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  ought  to  be  a  high  authoritr, 
speaks  most  favdrably  of  the  introduction  of  this  comman£- 
taire  system ;  and  Sir  G.  Bose,  one  of  the  masters  in  Chancei;, 
in  England,  in  his  written  reply  to  the  queries  addressed  to  him 
as  to  the  propriety  of  limitiug  the  liability  of  partn^s,  pro- 
viding at  the  same  time  guards  against  fraud  ana  over-specula- 
tion, gives  his  opinion  in  the  following  brief  and  accurate  man- 
ner : — "  Well  guarded  by  proper  regulations,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  measure  suggested  (the  introduction  of  commanditaire 
partnerships)  would  be  a  great  improvement,  subject  as  afore- 
said, I  see  110  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to  banking  or 
to  any  emplovment  of  capital.  The  essence  of  such  an  alter- 
ation should  be,  that  all  persons  should  have  the  easy  means  of 
knowing  the  amount  of  commandite  capital  invested  by  the 
respective  contributors,  so  as  to  judge  of  the  liability  and 
means  of  those  with  whom  they  may  contract/' 
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A  great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact,  that  in  this 
country,  where  the  Anonymous  Partnership  Act,  21  &  22  Oeo. 
III.  c.  46  (Irish),  has  been  so  long  in  force,  very  little  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  it,  and  that  the  formation  of  so  few 
firms  under  that  act,  which  affords  limited  liability  to  dormant 
partners,  shews  most  clearly  how  very  little  necessity  exists 
for  the  general  introduction  of  commandite  partnership — 
twelve  only  having  been  formed  within  the  last  eleven  years. 
This  Act  is  framed  on .  the  commanditaire  system  of  France, 
providing  for  the  limited  liability  of  the  dormant  or  anonymous 
partners,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  firm  by 
one  or  more  acting  partners,  in  whose  names  the  business 
should  be  conducted,  and  who  were  to  be  liable  in  solido.  It 
goes  on  to  provide  for  the  taking  annual  accounts,  and  regis- 
tering memorials  of  the  names  of  the  partners,  sums  sub- 
sciibed  for,  &c. ;  and  with  the  few  exceptions,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert,  it  seems  to  us  to  form  a  very  simple 
and  correct  ground-work  on  which  to  base  legislation  on  this 
subject.  The  provision  to  which  we  except,  and,  which  seems 
to  us  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  reason  why  the  public 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  this  Act,  is  contained  in 
the  sixth  section,  which  enacts,  that  each  of  the  anonymous 
partners  may  receive  half,  and  no  more,  of  his  share  of  the 
profits,  the  residue  to  go  to.increase  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany until  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  copartnership. 
Another  reason  why  partnerships  may  not  have  been  more  ex- 
tensively formed  under  this  Act  may  oe  found  in  the  excessive 
rigor  of  the  fourth  section  which  provides,  that  any  partner  who 
shall  not  within  a  year  from  the  formation  of  the  partnership, 
luive  paid  in  the  full  sum  for  which  he  has  subscribed,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  paid  in  by  him  on  the  execution  of  the  part- 
nership deed,  such  sum  being  one-quarter  of  that  subscribed, 
that  his  liability  shall  continue,  and  that  in  case  the  trade  should 
have  turned  out  beneficial  at  the  termination  of  the  partner- 
ship, he  may  receive  back  his  one-fourth  without  interest  or 
profit.  We  are  well  aware  that  very  strict  measures  should 
be  taken,  as  well  for  the  public  protection,  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  other  partners,  to  compel  parties  to  pay  in  the  sums  for 
which  they  have  subscribed :  such  a  sweeping  penalty,  how- 
ever, as  the  above,  for  non-compliance,  does  certainly  seem 
a  Uttle  stronger  than  the  case  requires,  and  is  quite  sufficient  to 
damp  considerably  the  ardor  of  any  person  seeking  to  enter 
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into  such  a  partnership.  There  is  a  further  reason  why  a 
greater  number  of  partnerships  have  not  been  Canned  under  this 
Act  which,  odd  as  it  majr  seem,  strikes  us  as  poasessiiig  some 
weight,  and  it  is,  that  this  law  has  been  littk,  if  at  dl,  known, 
and  that  until  very  recently — since  the  puUicafcion  of  Mr. 
C<dles's  pamphlet— the  existence  of  the  Anonymous  PSariner- 
ship  Act  was  a  secret  to  one  out  of  twenty  even  of  profewional 
men,  and  to  the  general  trading  pubUo  nearfy  as  much  known 
as  one  of  the  old  real  property  statutes. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  popriety  of  introdu- 
cing the  commanditaire  system  was  considmd  in  1837,  and 
communications  had  with  some  of  the  first  commercial  men  of 
the  day,  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  proposed  change 
were  nearly  evenly  balanced,  while  on  the  recent  eax^aiij,  in 
1851,  the  great  mass  of  authority  and  evidence  was  m  ucvor 
of  limited  liability.    Amongst  the  noblemen  and  geDdenm 
then  communicated  with,  Mr.  8.  J.  Lloyd  (the  present  Lord 
Overstone)  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  Mr.  Morsl^,   Mr.  Pafaner, 
and  Mr.  John  Oladstone,  were  opposed  to  the  change,  wli3e 
Lord  Ashburton,  Mr.  O.  W.  Norman,  the  Hon.  Francis 
Baring,  and  Mr.  Senior,  were  favorable  to  the  measure.    Eron 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  kte    Ooaa- 
mittee,   1851,  and  in  the  appendix,  we  find  that,  of  fif- 
teen witnesses  examined,  aU  men  of  considenbk  note  and 
experience  in  trade,  banking,  ftc,  but  two,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Hawes,  expre^ed  themselves  unfavwablj  towards  the  in- 
troduction of  commanditaire  partnerships.    Of  those  who  gave 
written  replies  to  the  queries  addressed  to  them,  Mr.  Staait 
Mill,  Mr.  Babbage,  Mr.  Holroyd,  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Porter,  Mr.  J.  M.  liudlow,  Mr.  Alderman  Hooper, 
Mr  H.  O.  Enthoven,  Mr.  Yan  der  Ondermeulen,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Mark,  Sir  Oeorge  Bose,  have  all  given  as  ttieur  opinion  fliat, 
with  proper  caie,  the  introduction  of  the  commanditaire  sys- 
tem would  be  productive  of  very  great  benefits ;  while  on  Ae 
other  side  we  find  but  two-— names,  however,  of  y&j  great 
weight,  and  men  whose  opinion  should  be  listened  to  with  the 
greatest  respect — ^Lord  Brougham,  and  Mr.  BeUenden  Ktn. 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  answer,  states  that  he  had  formeriy 
been  favoraole  to  the  introduction  of  the  commanditaire  pait* 
nerships,  but  that  his  opinion  since  tiien  had  been  shaken-— he 
might  nave  added,  in  common  with  many  of  his  other  opinions. 
We  may  remark  that  his  Lordship  seems,  at  the  time  when  he 
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penned  this  communication^  not  to  have  ^ven  the  matter 
mach  consideration^  and  states  his  views  with  a  brevity  and 
seeming  carelessness  which  are  hardly  just^  weighing  the  im- 
portance of  the  subiect.  In  fact.  Lord  Brougham  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  nndecidea  in  his  opinion  on  the  matter^  rather  than 
positivdy  opposed  to  the  measure.  He  states : — "  On  this  very 
important  surnect  my  opinion  has  undergone  a  very  considerable 
modification,  if  not  change.  I  formerly  thought  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  commandite  would  be  beneficial,  and  both  my 
late  friend.  Lord  Ashburton,  and  myself,  frequently  broached 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  often  discussed 
'it  together  in  private.  My  own  opinion  since  then  was  shaken 
hj  the  able  report  made  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Bellenden 
Kerr,  some  fifteen  years  ago I  do  not  under- 
take to  affirm  that  no  sufficient  checks  and  guards  (against 
fraud)  can  be  devised.  The  commandite  appears  better  adapted 
for  a  community  which  has  moderate  mercantQe  capital  and 
concerns,  than  to  ours,  and  would  be  more  wanted,  as  well  as 
more  safe,  in  such  a  community .'' 

We  agree  entirely  in  tins  last  opinion  of  his  Lordship's,  but^ 
luileas  it  is  assumed  that  we  have  reached  the  acme  of  trade 
and  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  that  anything  further 
would  belike  ''vaulting ambition,"  and  ''fall  on  t'other  side,'' 
it  does  not  follow  from  his  Lordship's  premiss,  that  com- 
manditaire  partnerships  would  be  mare  usefol  in  a  less  advanced 
community  than  ours,  that,  therefore,  they  would  not  be  usefal 
to  thu  kingdom. 

Mr.  Kerr  thinks  the  limited  liability  inexpedient  as  re^ds 
trade  and  small  local  undertakings.  He  considers  there  is  al- 
ways a  sufficiency  of  capital  for  all  ordinary  commercial  and 
local  enterprises.  Li  this  opinion  we  believe  Mr.  Eerr  is,  in 
most  cases,  correct,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  procure 
the  capital  for  the  purpose,  and  we  cannot  see  how  tne  fact 
that  the  capital  necessary  for  all  these  purposes  is  to  be  had, 
advances  his  case,  if  we  find  that  money  is  not  forthcoming. 

'*  Li  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  capital  for 
such  purposes,  the  introduction  of  this  (limited  liability)  would 
be  beneficial,  and  it  is  mortifying  to  see  that  no  one  will 
bring  the  matter  before  Parliament  as  regards  Ireland."  We 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Kerr  for  the  above  statement,  as  it  helps  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  our  views  on  the  Irish  Anonvmous 
Partnership  Act,  and  the  small  number  of  partnerships  iormed 
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under  it.  Now^  it  must  have  either  entirely  escaped  Mr.  Kerr's 
notice,  or  he  thinks  with  us,  that  the  restrictions  and  needlessly 
severe  checks  which  the  act  contains,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
render  it  of  little  or  no  general  utility,  and  he  treats  it,  accord- 
ingly, as  a  nuUity.  Mr.  Kerr  then  goes  on  to  express  his  dis- 
like to  meddling  with  laws  unless  a  very  great  amount  of 
benefit  were  to  be  effected  by  the  change,  and  he  proposes, 
(admitting  thereby,  fully,  the  principle  for  which  we  contend) 
that  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  some  Board  with  similar  powers, 
should  have  authority  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  to 
trading  partnerships,  on  the  principle  of  the  joint  stock  com- 
panies. After  thus  providing  charters  for  tradmg  partnerships,. 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  proposed  measure  as  enabhng  the 
middle  classes  to  invest  their  capital  profitably, — "  I  do  not 
think  that  experience  shows  that  any  joint  stock  companj^s 
undertaking  on  a  small  scale  is  likely  to  be  very  productive; 
and  I  think  the  probability  is,  that  when  capital  is  used  in  local 
enterprizes,  not  considered  as  hazardous,  no  great  return  can 
be  expected.'' 

As  to  the  latter  opinion,  from  what  we  see  around  us,  we 
consider  that  Mr.  Kerr  is  correct  in  stating  that  local  enter- 
prises, when  not  hazardous,  do  not  pay  very  well.  It  is  not, 
however,  only  as  a  profitable  investment  for  small  capitalists 
that  we  include  local  enterprises  as  amongst  those  wmch  are 
to  be  advanced  by  the  introduction  of  commanditaire  partner- 
ships ;  but  we  advocate  the  application  of  limited  liability  to 
partnerships  for  such  purposes  more  for  the  general  conveni- 
ence of  the  community.  A  profitable  investment  for  small 
capitalists  is  but  one  of  the  objects  to  be  effected,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  sound  reasoning  to  select  a  particular  class 
of  enterprise,  and  say,  this  may  not  give  good  profits  to  the 
men  who  invest  their  capital  in  it,  it  is  only  useful  to  the 
community ;  or  to  another  class,  you  are  not  about  affecting 
any  great  public  good  or  convenience,  you  are  merely  securing 
trade  profits  for  your  money.  With  respect  to  the  prosperity 
of  those  small  undertakings,  concerning  which  Mr.  Kerr  ex- 
presses so  much  doubt,  we  rely  upon  the  remarkable  evidence 
of  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  when  speaking  of  America,  where  this 
law  is  in  full  operation.    Mr.  Townsend,  too,  amongst  others 

tells  us,  that  in  France  "  it  works  remarkably  well nearly 

half  the  present  manufacturers  have  commenced  business 
having  been  commandit^s And  those  firms  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  general." 
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As  we  propose  returning  to  this  subject,  we  shall  not  now 
enter  into  the  practical  details  of  the  question,  or  consider  the 
checks  and  safeguards  which  would  be  necessary ;  or  whether 
any,  and  what,  limitations  should  be  applied  to  the  general 
introduction  of  commanditaire  partnerships.  Our  object,  for  the 
present,  has  been  to  direct  puohc  attention  to  the  matter,  and 
to  discass  the  great  principle  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  change, 
rather  than  to  dwell  upon  the  particulars,  and  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  change  should  be  effected.  For  those 
who  are  anxious  to  inquire,  in  the  mean  time,  further  into  the 
question,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  two  pamphlets  with 
which  we  head  this  paper.  In  them  they  will  fina  veinr  full 
and  careful  considerations  of  the  matter,  and  much  useful  in* 
formation  and  light  thrown  on  this  most  important  subject. 


Art.  II.— DUMAS  AND  TEXIER  ON  MEN  AND 

BOOKS. 

1.  MAnaires  ffAlexaiidre  Dumas.    Ibmes  14,  16,  16.    Brux- 

elles :  Meline,  Cans,  et  Compagnie.     1863. 

2.  Critiques  et  Rdcite  LUteraires.      Par  Edmond  Texien 

Paris :  L%,  Frires.     1858. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Ibish  Quarterly  Bevibw,^ 
we  analyzed  the  thirteen  volumes  of  Dumas's  Mmoires,  which 
had,  to  that  date,  been  published.  The  hero,  the  charming 
egotist,  had  conducted  us  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Re- 
volution of  1880 ;  he  had  made  us  acquainted  with  all  the 
failures  and  successes  of  his  career,  and  had  introduced  us  to 
the  most  distinguished  authors,  and  actors,  of  his  country. 

In  the  three  volumes  from  lus  pen,  with  which  we  head  this 
paper,  Dumas  is  occasionally  as  gloriously  egotistic  as  ever ; 
and  places  before  the  reader  the  portraits  of  Charles  Dix,  Louis 
PhihppCy  Thiers,  Lafitte,  Talleyrand,  Casimir  Perrier,  and 
the  other  notables  of  the  Bevolution.  And  very  strange  por- 
traits these  prove,  to  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look 

*  See  No.  X.,  June,  1853,  pp.  193  to  229. 
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upon  tb'e  originals  as  the  guiding  spirits  of  France.  They  do 
not  excite  contempt,  but  rather  a  feeling  of  mingled  r^ret 
and  ludicrousness,  tike  that  which  we  experience  when  reading 
Sullt^s  Metnoif9,  or  the  bizarre  recollections  of  De  Grammont. 
As  we  read  we  reflect  upon  the  strange  chance  that  makes 
some  men  rulers,  and  others  slaves,  whilst  amongst  these  latter 
are  souls  worthy  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  ruler.  But  so  goes 
the  world,  the  world  of  France  in  particular ;  and  when  the 
tyrant^  or  the  knave,  has  stepped  to  the  throne  upon  the 
corpses  of  the  victims^  and  has  waded  to  the  purple  through 
the  blood  of  slatightered  Frenchmen,  gagging  remonstrance, 
and  stifling  opinion— he  can  cry  with  Caius  Mardu* — 

"  Fd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance. 

We  do  not,  however,  dwell  upon  these  passages  in  the  Me- 
moirs ;  we  prefer  the  Dumas  of  the  saloon  and  the  side  scenes, 
to  Dumas  the  politician, — and  his  success  as  the  author  of 
Henri  IIL  opened  to  him  all  the  literary  society  of  Paris ;  of 
these  the  assemblies  at  Mademoiselle  Georges'  were  the  most 
remarkable.  She  had  two  nephews,  and  could  no  more  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  one  of  them,  Jeune  Tpm,  in  eveij 
piece  she  played,  than  could  poor  Vincent  CrujnmleB  with  the 
pony  and  the  wash  tubs.  B^uUrly  there  appeared  on  the 
play-bills — Jeune  Tom,  aged  ten  years,  wiU  suHain  He  eiarac- 
ter  cf  So  and  So  ;  and  during  a  lapse  of  eight  or  nine  years, 
Jeune  Tom  never  grew  an  hour  older ;  he  was  always  Jeune 
Tom — aged  ten  years.  To  do  him  justice  he  hated  the  stage 
most  cordially,  and  would  frequently  mutter  between  his  teeth, 
when  supposed  to  be  rehearsing  his  part,  ''Cursed  theatre. 
Oh  dear,  will  it  ever  catch  fire !" 

His  brother  Paul,  called  Popol,  wa^  a  genius  of  a  different 
stamp :  confectionary  was  all  he  desired,  and  at  the  shop 
round  the  comer  (Rue  de  Vaugirard)  his  bill  on  one  oocasioa 
reached  three  hundred  crowns.  The  little  rascal  could  never 
be  induced  to  learn  to  say  his  prayers,  until  the  Chokra  visited 
Paris,  and  then  he  was  often  observed  to  repeat,  with  every 
appearance  of  fervor,  an  aspiration  which  he  had  composed 
himself  for  the  occasion.  Watching  a  favorable  qppoitBnitT, 
and  listening  perdue,  they  found  him  giving  firee  oonsent  to 
the  demise  of  his  aunt  Georges,  his  uncle  Hard,  his  brother 
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Tom^  his  motlier  Bebelle,  and  his  friend  Provost^  but  urging, 
at  the  same  time,  that  little  Popol,  and  the  cook,  might  be 
overlooked.  This  prayer  though  fervent  was  not  successful, 
little  Popol  was  the  116lh  carried  off  in  one  day  by  the  epi- 
demic. 

Victor  Hugo's  Hemani  was  produced  about  this  period,  and 
we  mast  permit  our  author  to  say  a  few  words,  apropos  to  the 
subject,  and  to  the  difficulties  which  the  new  school  of  dramatic 
Uterature  encountered. 

Unhappily  the  French  comedians  were  thoroughly  confirmed  in 
certain  habits,  and  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  make  them  pass  from 
tragedy  to  comedy  without  some  dreadful  mistake  in  the  conception 
or  enunciation.  Now  with  Hugo  liie  hues  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
came  in  contact  wanting  an  intermediate  mellowing  tint,  and  this 
rendered  it  much  more  difficult  to  give  a  visible  embodyment  of  his 
ideas,  than  if  he  had  established  an  ascending,  and  descending  scale 
between  the  grand  and  the  familiar.  The  English  tongue,  with  its 
rhythm,  its  scansion,  and  its  long  and  short  syllables,  has  a  great 
advantage  over  ours,  and  Shakespeare  has  maae  good  use  of  these 
natural  gifts ;  his  pieces  being  written  in  general,  in  three  divisions, 
in  rhymed  verse,  in  blank  verse,  and  in  prose.  His  inferior  charac- 
ters speak  in  prose,  his  intermediate  personages  in  blank  verse,  and 
his  kings  and  princes  in  rhyme.  (!)  feut  if  elevated  ideas  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  inferior  character,  Shakespeare  puts  at  his  disposal, 
the  two  ascending  modes ;  and  if  common  images  are  to  issue  from 
the  mouth  of  king  or  chief,  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  dialect  of  the 
lower  classes,  so  that  no  incongruity  may  be  felt  between  the  ideas 
and  the  language  in  which  they  are  presented.  But  the  audience, 
<nir  judges,  knew  nothing  of  tnese  matters;  they  were  indifferent 
to  such  nice  distinctions ;  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  hiss  or 
applaud,  and  they  hissed  or  applauded  accordingly. 

Many  readers  have  enjoyed  the  annoyances  of  poor  Pipelet 
in  Les  ifysth-es  de  Paris,  without  suspecting  the  existence  of 
a  real  unfortunate  prototype ;  but  such  a  victim  there  was, 
who,  for  his  sins,  happened  to  dwell  in  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin, 
No.  8,  at  a  time  when  a  parody  on  Henri  III.  was  in  full 
vogue ;  and  in  which  the  hero,  bidding  a  sentimental  adieu 
to  his  porter,  requests  a  lock  of  his  hair,  in  this  distich — 

*^  Portier,  je  veux— de  tes  cheveux  \" 

Eugene  Sue  and  Desmares,  after  a  jollification  with  Dumas, 
presented  thenuielves  to  the  foredoomed  Pipelet,  and  solemnly 
demanded,  on  the  part  of  a  Polish  Princess,  who  had,  they  in- 
^ed,  fallen  in  love  with  him,  a  ringlet  from  his  venerable  head. 
After  a  parley,  he  foolishly  gave  way,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of 
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their  importunity  ;  bat,  from  that  moment,  his  fate  was  sealed. 
Three  o:her  formal  requests  followed  on  the  same  evenings  one 
from  a  Russian  Princess,  one  from  a  German  Baroness,  and 
one  from  an  Italian  Marchioness,  and  on  each  occasion,  an 
invisible  chorus  chaunted  the  cursed  and  abominable  oooplet — 

"  Portier,  je  veux — de  tes  cheveux." 

The  persecution  continued  during  the  week,  though  poor 
Pipelet  had  taken  down  the  inscription,  "  Parlez  au  Portier," 
but  on  the  next  Sunday,  Sue  and  Desmares  determined  to 
crown  his  confusion  by  presenting  themselves  on  horseback  in 
the  court-yard,  guitar  in  hand,  to  indulge  him  with  a  serenade. 
The  reader  not  given  to  practical  jokes,  will  be  glad  to  leant 
that  the  servants,  on  this  occasion,  secured  the  gate,  and  gave 
the  two  tormentors  a  very  good  cudgelling,  and  they  retired 
from  the  field  with  no  arms  but  the  handles  of  the  guitars, 
and  never  afterwards  condescended  to  give  the  details  of  the 
engagement,  even  to  their  most  intimate  friends.  All  Ae 
scribblers  of  Paris  had  now  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  against  the  repose  of  our  unfortunate  porter,  and  the 
watery  resulted  in  a  brain  fever,  during  which  the  poor 
creature  continued  to  chaunt  the  infernal  refrain  of  hia  per- 
secutors. 

At  the  representation  of  Dumas'  Christine  a  FoniainUeau, 
Souli^,  forgetting  former  coolnesses,  brings  fifty  of  his  workmen, 
and  uses  their  hands  to  carry  thei  piece  through  its  seven  hoars  of 
agony :  it  was  at  last  triumphant,  and,  during  the  remaiDder 
of  the  night,  Victor  Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  worked  like 
good  genii  to  improve  the  halting  or  unsuccessful  verses,  and 
the  pnolisher,  Barba,  gave  the  author  12,000  franca  for  the 
manuscript. 

An  actress  of  talent  at  that  time,  Madame  Borval,  was  par- 
ticularly brilliant  one  evening.  Dumas  thus  accounts  for  this 
instance  of  success  : — 

You  have,  doubtless,  seen  a  Buysdael  or  a  Hobbema  some  tiiM 
or  other,  and  you  recollect  how  sweetly  a  stray  sunbeam  li^ts  vp  a 
comer  of  the  gprey  sky,  and  renders  transparent  the  obscure  atmos- 
phere that  hangs  over  the  large  cattle  browsing  among  the  taU  grasses 
and  dock  weeds. 

So  when  the  actor  is  fatigued,  when  he  has  played  the  same  pwt 
ten,  twenty,  or  fifty,  times  in  succession,  the  inspiration  is  nearly  ei« 
tingoished,  his  genius  goes  to  sleep,  his  feelinss  are  blontedt  his  sky 
becomes  grey,  his  atmosphere  foggy,  and  he  looks  out  for  the  sun- 
beam in  the  Hobbema.     This  ray  is  a  friend  among  the  audience 
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a  brother  actor  of  talent  leaning  forward  on  the  front  row,  or  a 
brwht  eje  which  sparkles  in  the  shade  of  a  stage  box. 

Then  flows  the  communion  of  feeling  between  the  stage  and  the 
audience,  the  electric  circle  is  complete,  and  the  actor,  or  actress, 
is  restored  to  the  vigor  and  life  of  the  early  representations.  Al> 
the  nenrous  chords  which  had  gone  to  sleep  are  roosed,  the  passion 
is  felt,  the  tears  flow,  and  the  andience  claps  its  hands,  cries  '<  bravo/*' 
and  belicTes  that  it  is  for  its  special  entertainment  that  the  artist  is 
working  snch  prodigies. 

Ah,  poor  audience  I  you  are  sadly  deceived ;  it  is  to  one  solitary 
indiTidual  among  you  that  these  cries,  these  tears,  are  offered,  though 
you  all  share  the  gift  as  yon  enjoy  the  dew,  the  light,  or  the  flame. 

And  what  matter  who  sheds  the  dew,  who  diftises  the  light, 
who  enkindles  the  flame,  while  by  this  dew,  this  light,  this  flame,  you 
are  refreshed,  you  are  enliKhtened,  you  are  warmed. 

One  evening  Madame  Dorval  had  surpassed  herself,  and  for 
whom?  For  a  woman  who  had  kept  the  actress'  bosom  palpitating 
for  three  hours  under  her  eagle  glance.  For  three  lonff  hours  had 
the  whole  audience  been  as  nothing  to  Madame  Dorval;  it  was  for 
this  woman  alone,  that  she  had  wept,  spoken,  existed ;  and  when  this 
woman  applauded,  when  she  cried  "  oravo,*'  the  actress  felt  her 
pains  recomj^nsed,  her  fatigue  rewarded,  her  genius  appreciated. 

The  curtam  fell,  and  she  retired  to  her  dressing-room,  spent  and 
dying  with  fatigue.  From  the  state  of  a  mighty  queen  she  bad  sunk 
to  that  of  a  poor  victim  ;  and  now,  completely  exhausted,  she  fell 
nearly  lifeless,  on  the  sofa. 

Suddenly  tiie  door  opened  and  the  unknown  lady  appeared  on 
the  threshold. 

Dorval  trembled,  spruns  forward,  clasped  her  hand,  as  that  of 
a  long  known  friend,  and  tne  two  women  gazed  on  each  other  with 
the  tears  standing  on  their  eyelids. 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  the  stranger,  with  an  accent  of  unspeakable 
sweetness,  ''but  I  could  not  retire  without  telline  of  the  joy, 
the  emotion,  the  happiness,  you  have  given  me.**  Madame  Dorval 
thanked  her  with  her  eyes,  her  head,  and  an  indescribable  movement 
of  the  shoulders  peculiar  to  herself,  all  the  while  examining  her  vi- 
sitor's  face,  and  seeming  to  demand  of  every  feature  of  her  counte- 
nance, **  What  is  your  name,  dear  lady,  what  is  your  name  ?*'  The 
unknown  divined  her  thoughts,  and,  in  a  voice  whose  sweetness  can 
never  be  conceived  but  by  those  who  once  heard  the  wonderful  syren, 
announced  herself  as  Madame  Malibran.  Madame  Dorval  uttered  a 
ery  of  pleasure,  and  pointed  to  the  only  engraving  in  her  room — ^it 
was  the  portrait  of  her  visitor. 

This  was  the  Madame  Malibran,  the  inimitable  artist  who,  in  a 
degree  unapproachable,  united  the  qualities  of  melody  and  gesture, 
force  and  grace,  gaiety  and  sadness. 

Alas  for  her  early  death !  On  our  horizon  she  now  hovers  as  a 
mere  shade,  the  shade  of  Desdemona,  of  Bosina,  of  the  Somnambu- 
list, of  Norma;  a  shade  still  resplendent,  melodious,  melancholy,  to 
ns  who  have  seen  her ;  but  a  vogue  phantasm  only,  to  those  who  ne- 
ver enjoyed  that  fortune. 
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She  died  youn^,  but  it  was  In  her  fitll  blaie  of  beftnty*  loTidg^, 
beloved^  i&the  midst  of  triumphs*  girt  with  glory^  crowned  with  i 
cessy  and  beneath  the  pall  of  renown. 

Alas  1  the  artists  of  the  theatre  leave  behind  nothing  that  can 
call  the  beauty  of  their  song*  the  ffrace  of  their  moTementa»  tlie 

gassion  of  their  gesture ;  nothing  out  the  pale  ghost  whidi  8t31 
aunts  the  memory  of  their  cotemporaries. 

We,  only  we»  the  painters  or  poets,  can  leave  some  moavmeiit 
behind ;  we  only,  the  privileged  of  art«  can  produce  with  pen  or  pen- 
cil  the  enduring  image  and  spirit  of  perishable  and  material  thmgs. 
'Tis  to  us  that  Qod  has  given  the  mirror  that  retains  your  imsiges, 
oh  brothers  and  sisters,  such  as  yon  are,  or  greater  and  oMxre 
beautiful,  if  that  be  possible. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  journal  entitled  Figaro,  one  of 
the  oi^ns  to  which  the  Three  Days  of  July  may  be  attributed, 
were  Janin,  Romieu,  (our  old  acquaintaQce)  Nestot  Boqne- 
plan^  Brucker,  Yaulabelle,  Michel  Masson,  and  Alphonse 
iCarr.     Dumas  writes  : — 

Alphonse  Karr,  that  singular  genius,  who  can  give  to  fmth  all 
the  charms  of  paradox  ;  that  truth  which,  in  the  bands  of  others, 
is  bare  and  dry  as  a  chip,  shines  from  his  page  as  a  fair  countenance 
seen  through  a  gold  emoroidered  veil. 

Alphonse  Karr  is  the  man  who,  since  1890,  has  spoken  most 
truths  to  the  government,  to  its  friends,  and  to  its  enemies ;  and  tiiey 
differ  from  the  truths  of  other  writers  in  this  respect,  that  th^  are 
really  true,  and  the  more  they  are  examined  the  truer  they  are  round 
to  be. 

He  was  at  that  period  a  brave  ^jfounff  man  of  twenty-two,  with 
firmly  marked  features  and  dark  hur.  He  had  adopted  an  eccentrie 
style  of  dress,  which  he  has  eter  since  retained.  He  was  well  made, 
and  strong,  and  active  at  all  athletic  exercises,  particularly  swim- 
ming and  fencing. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  while  bathing  in  the  Mame,  he  saved  % 
cuirassier  from  perishing, — ^the  cuirassier  was  heavy,  and  strong, 
and  almost  drowned  his  deliverer.  Karr  received  a  medal  for 
this  brave  deed,  but  gained  only  some  annoyance  thereby,  as  all 
his  friends  made  it  a  source  of  joke  or  pleasantrv.  One  day, 
while  dining  with  a  party,  several  of  whom  were  decorated  with 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  all  sorts  of  wittv  observatiow 
were  made  upon  his  unfortunate  medal ;  a  certain  limit  betnjr 
observed,  however,  as  Karr's  courage  and  skill  at  arms  were 
unquestionable.  With  his  usual  phlegm  he  called  for  paper,  cut  out 
as  many  pieces  as  there  were  decorations  in  the  room,  wrote  on  them 
the  several  causes  of  the  acquisition  of  these  crosses,  handed  to  eaek 
individual  his  appropriate  ticket,  and  there  was  an  immediate  sus- 
pension of  merriment  at  the  table. 

He  has  witnessed  the  two  revolutions,  of  July  and  Febroarvt 
without  losing  his  equanimity,  but  he  has  latterly  taken  more  inter* 
est  in  such  nuUtei-> ;   one   of  his  observations  made  to  mc  lateU 
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was — **  The  more  these  things  differ,  the  more  tbej  resemble  each 
other." 

He  wrote  verses  at  that  time,  1829-30,  and  sent* them  to  Bohun^ 
the  editor  of  the  Figaro,  Bohain  was  a  frank  speaker,  and  hated 
poetry  ;  so  he  wrote  to  Karr,  **  My  dear  sir,  your  verses  are  delight- 
ful, but,  for  goodness'  sake,  send  me  some  prose  instead.  I'd  rather 
be  hung  than  let  a  single  couplet  into  the  journal." 

Karr  did  not  press  the  point ;  knowing  that  men  of  genius 
are  rare,  he  did  not  choose  that  Bohain  should  hang  himself,  so 
he  sent  him  the  prose  demanded. 

All  his  time  not  passed  in  his  little  apartment  at  the  Old 
Tivoli^  Montmartre,  or  among  the  atetiera  of  the  artists, 
he  spent  in  the  little  wood  adjacent  to  his  country  lodge, 
or  in  a  canoe  on  the  river.  His  first  novel  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  remark  and  censure,  as  every  original  work  is 
sure  to  be.  He  was  accused  of  plagiarizing  Nodier,  but  as 
Nodier's  novel  had  appeared  a  fortnight  later  than  his,  the 
critics  were  foiled  on  that  occasion. 

Then  it  was  a  translation  from  the  Germim,  and  even  the 
title  of  the  supposed  original  was  given,  bat  on  search  being 
made  no  work  of  the  kind  could  be  found. 

He  had  headed  his  chapters  with  scraps  of  original  poetry, 
and  tacked  to  each  a  name  such  as  Ooethe,  Schiller,  Uhland, 
and  others.  The  critics  were  caught  in  the  snare ;  they  swore 
the  poetry  was  divine,  and  the  prose  execrable,  and  yet  both 
had  issued  from  the  same  source.'^ 

In  one  or  two  of  his  amusing  stories  he  gives  graphic  pic- 
tures of  the  life  he  witnessed  at  this  period  among  the  Paris- 
ian artists,  and  their  privations,  make-shifts,  and  contrivances  to 
get  rid  of  importunate  or  tiresome  visitors.  A  standard 
method  is  the  chaunting  in  chorus  some  such  affecting  ballad 
as  the  following,  and  repeating  it  till  the  intruders  are  put  to 
flight :— 

Three  gaeoa  want  out  to  tike  e  walk, 

And  breathe  the  mornlziA  dear : 
The  eeoond  went  behind  the  mvt, 

The  third  brought  ap  the  rear. 

(D9  Capo) 

If  the  enemy  is  of  tougher  mettle  and  will  not  yield,  they 
have  recourse,  in  the  last  extremity,  to  another  lay,  (they  call 
it  a  9aw)  of  which  the  author  gives  this  pleasing  character,  that 
a  saint  would  murder  his  nearest  relative  if  the  latter  attempted 

*  For  some  other  interesting  circumstances  relating  to  Karr,  see  Irish 
QuAaTERL?  Revww,  Vol.  11.  No  e.  pp.  685,  686. 
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the  fourth  repetition  in  his  hearing.  The  reader  will  please  to 
repeat  every  une  twice,  if  he  wish  to  have  a  troe  notion  of  the 
genuine  quality  of  the  article. 

There  wen  fimr  jroang  meo  in  our  atreet. 
They  all  Mi  queer  from  heed  to  liBefe»  feet,  fee!. 

Eat  fceiing  worn  luck  ndc^t  belU, 
Ttaej  eent  them  to  the  Hoq4tal,  tei,  tal. 

They  wished  tar  tooth,  that  wholeeoiiie  food ; 
But  it  WM  ndtlier  wann  nor  good,  good,  good. 


To  eomlbrt  well  their  Umha  andjofaita, 

Tbtj  made  them  deep  at  heada  a&d  pointa,  poiota,  poiata. 

I  fear  you're  weaiy  of  thia  strain ; 

So  in  reaome  my  aoog  a^ain,  gain,  gain. 

And  if  necessary  they  fulfil  the  threat,  but  few  have  ever 
stood  out  the  repetition. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  circumstantially  on  the  history  of 
the  Three  Days  of  July.  We  shall  only  introduce  a  few  facts, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  Alexander 
Dumas  himself.    We  may,  howcTer,  mention  the  names  of  the 

?ipers  to  whose  writers  our  author  attributes  the  outbresL 
hese  were  Le  National,  Le  Globe,  La  Tempi,  Le  Courrier 
Franfais,  Le  QmslUiUumnelf  Le  Courrier  dee  Elecieure,  Le 
Tribune  dee  DSpartmente,  La  Bevolulion,  Le  Journal  in 
Commerce,  Le  Journal  de  Parie,  Le  Figaro,  La  Sglpke. 

Dumas,  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  dozen  patriots,  was 
making  way  to  the  Place  de  Grive,  where  some  sharp 
shooting  was  going  on,  when  taming  a  comer,  they  encountered 
a  whole  regiment  As  thirty  men,  even  though  headed  by  an 
Alexander,  could  not  reasonably  calculate  on  routing  fifteea 
hundred,  Dumas  advanced  to  parley,  and  coolly  requested 
leave  to  pass  through  the  troops.  Being  asked  his  purpose, 
he  frankly  acknowledged  the  object,  and  the  Captain  answered 
that  he  had  not  thought  him  up  to  that  time  such  a  fool. 
Dumas  demanded  his  reasons  for  this  opinion,  and  he  gave 
three.  No.  1,  Dumas  was  risking  his  life,  though  fighting  was 
not  his  profession.  No.  2,  he  might  well  know  the  r^ment 
would  not  give  passage.  No.  3,  consisted  in  a  demonstration 
arising  from  the  sight  of  the  wounded  now  borne  past  on  litterr. 
A.^  the  officer's  orders  were  merely  to  prevent  tne  junction  of 
the  insurgents,  he  counselled  our  hero  to  disband  his  troop, 
and  began  to  question  him  as  to  the  appearance  of  his  next 
drama. 
Dumas  resided  at  this  time  in  the  Paubourg  St.  Germain, 
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and  when  the  people  broke  into  the  Moseuro  beside  the  Church 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  were  seizing  all  the  available  fire  arms,  and 
wonid  not  listen  to  his  exhortations  to  respect  the  antiquities, 
80  he  himself  puts  on  the  veritable  casque  of  Francis  I., 
girds  on  the  sword  of  the  same  warrior,  braces  on  his  buckler, 
and  snatches  up  the  identical  arquebuss  used  by  Charles  IX. 
at  the  butchery  of  St  Bartholomew.  Encumbered  by  his 
trophy,  he  proceeds  home  to  the  Bue  de  FUniversit^,  climbs  up 
four  flights  of  stairs,  sinks  exhausted  on  the  floor  of  his  room, 
and  expresses  his  thorough  willingness  to  believe  in  the  feats 
attributed  to  Ogier  the  jOane,  Boland,  and  the  Four  Sons  of 
Aymon,  could  he  be  certain  that  Francis  had  borne  the  same 
weight,  plus  the  body  armour,  for  fourteen  honrs,  at  the  fight 
of  Marignan.  In  a  second  journey  he  brings  up  the  mace, 
the  battle-ax,  and  the  cuirass,  and  in  proper  time  and  place, 
he  restores  the  entire  trophy  to  the  Museum  again. 

At  the  Place  de  TOdeon  they  procure  powder,  and  are 
casting  bullets,  but  want  paper  for  the  cartridges.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  learning  the  want,  fling 
oat  of  the  windows  books  of  all  kinds,  and  Dumas  himself  is 
knocked  down,  and  almost  killed,  by  a  Grctdus  ad  Pamassum. 
The  Louvre  was  defended  by  two  battalions  of  the  Swiss  guards, 
one  of  which  was  posted  at  the  windows,  and  swept  the  quays ; 
the  other  remained  as  a  reserve  in  the  court  yard.  The  troops 
stationed  at  the  Place  Yendome  not  being  considered  trust- 
worthy, it  was  judged  advisable  to  send  one  of  the  Swiss  bat- 
talions to  replace  them.  Monsieur  de  Salis,  instead  of  making 
the  corps-de-reserve  mount  from  the  yard,  and  thus  relieve  the 
men  on  duty  in  the  first  place,  ordered  the  fighting  party  to 
descend,  and  the  assailants,  now  at  the  height  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, seeing  the  windows  and  balconies  deserted,  rushed 
forward,  broke  in  through  wickets,  and  across  palings,  fired 
into  the  court  yard  on  the  astonished  Swiss,  overpowered  them 
of  course,  burst  into  the  Tuilleries,  put  all  to  flight,  and  the 
Kevolution  was  efiected.  Dumas  names  the  chiei  men  of  the 
combat,  as  Godfrey  Cavaignac,  Baude,  Degous^,  Higonnet, 
OrouviUe,  Coste,  Guinard,  Charras,  Etienne  Arago,  Lothon, 
Mellotte,  ly  Hostel,  Chalas,  Gauga,  Baduel,  Bixio,  Goudchaux, 
Bastide,  the  brothers  Lebon,  Joubert,  Charles  Teste,  Tasche- 
reau,  and  B^ranger.     He  continues : — 

I  ask  pardon  of  those  whom  I  have  forgotten  to  name,  and  of 
some  of  those   I  have  named,   and  who  would,  perhaps,  prefer 
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to  be  left  unmentioned.  Those  who  effected  the  roTolation  of  Jul; 
were  the  ardent  And  heroic  populace,  who  light  the  flame  of  Revo- 
lution indeed,  but  afterwards  extinguish  it  with  their  own  blood. 
These  are  the  men  of  the  people,  who  are  pushed  aside  when  the 
work  is  done,  and  who,  having  guarded  the  treasury  while  ready  to 
fkint  with  hunger,  afterwards  behold,  from  their  station  in  the  cold 
streets,  the  parasite  guests  of  the  ruling  power  enjoying  the  ^ood 
things  of  the  table,  in  the  midst  of  splendor  and  magnificence. 

The  fight  is  over,  General  Lafayette  is  installed  at  the 
Hotel  de  Yille ;  there  is  a  lack  of  powder^  and  Damas  voliui- 
teers  his  services  to  bring  a  sapply  from  Soisaons,  singk 
handed,  even  though  Soissons  be  a  royalist  fortified  city. 
Lafayette  is  not  willing  to  let  him  rash  on  certain  death,  the 
other  authorities  concur  in  the  same  feeling,  but'our  hero  felt^ 
as  the  man  in  Joe  Miller,  "  and  would  be  drowned,  and  nobody 
should  save  him/'  He  procures  an  order  from  General  Lafay- 
ette, and  one  from  General  Gerard,  and  gets  forward  at  a  sur- 
prising pace  in  order  to  be  within  Soissons  befbre  the  gates 
are  locked  for  the  night.  A  mulish  post  boy  persisting  in  re* 
fusing  to  mend  his  pace,  Dumas  discharges  a  blank  cartridge  in 
his  face,  stuns  him,  strips  off  his  jack  boots,  and  plajs  postilion 
himself.  He  obtsuns  admission  into  the  town  by  means  of  a 
friendly  citizen,  after  the  gates  have  been  closed,  forces  a  church, 
and  plants  the  tricolor  where  hung  erewhile  the  white  banner 
of  the  Bourbons.  In  the  mean  time  whilst  Hutin  and  Bard, 
his  associates,  are  making  the  exchange  of  the  flags,  Alexander 
scales  the  enclosed  yard  where  the  powder  is  kept,  and 
finds  himself  t£te  a  tete  with  three  officers,  its  guardians : 
he  shows  the  order  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  grasps  i 
carbine,  points  out  the  banner  on  the  steeple,  and,  what  with  the 
sight  of  the  republican  flag,  their  own  secret  wishes,  the  sud- 
denness of  the  summons,  and,  perhaps,  a  very  natural  dislike 
to  the  contents  of  the  carbine,  they  pass  tlieir  word  to  remain 
neuter  while  Dumas,  leaving  Bard  to  mind  a  little  love  of  a 
cannon,  which  he  keeps  pointed  to  the  gate,  sets  off  to  mesme- 
rise the  C!ommandaut,  Monsieur  de  Linieres. 

He  finds  the  Commandant,  in  company  with  two  other  officers, 
produces  his  order,  discovers  that  they  are  more  disposed  to  call 
in  help  than  to  gratify  his  wishes,  pulls  out  his  pistols,  and 
tries  the  argumentum  ad  capita.  The  Governor  is  resolved  to 
do  or  die,  but  his  wife,  whose  nearest  relations  had  been  killed 
by  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  rushing  in,  takes  Dumas  for  a 
murderous    African   negro  whom,  it  appears,  he  resembled 
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strikingly  at  this  moiDeut,  owing  to  his  color^  and  his  having 
neither  slept  nor  changed  his  clothes  for  two  or  three  days. 
Now  was  the  Governor  in  a  pretty  dilemma.  His  lady  urging 
him  earnestly  to,  comply,  his  honor  as  earnestly  forbidding  the 
weakness,  and,  all  the  time,  the  pistols  directed  at  his  head. 
But  neither  for  love  nor  fear  will  the  brave  Gbvernor  yield  to  a 
single  foe,  so  Dumas  considerately  walks  into  the  street,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  returns  with  two  of  his  friends,  just  dropped 
out  of  the  clouds.  (Such  things  often  happen  in  romances.) 
These  friends  present  their  guns  through  the  window,  which  has 
been  opened  from  the  inside  by  our  adventurer,  and  the  Gover- 
nor being  now  provided  with  a  reasonable  excuse,  signs  the  order 
for  the  delivery  of  the  powder,  and  a  convoy  of  it  is  soon  on 
the  road  to  Paris.  But  after  all  these  wonders,  the  powder  was 
not  needed. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  learn  the  method  by  which  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  secured  the  crown,  through  the  ju^lery  of  Lafitte, 
TbierSyTalleyrand,  and  others,  and  how  those  who  bore  the  brunt 
and  toil  of  the  great  work  were  neglected,  we  advise  them  to  read 
the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Memoirs.  They  will  there  find, 
also,  that  Louis  Philippe,  though  wavering  and  fearful  whilst 
danger  was  yet  at  a  distance,  was  as  bold  as  Hercules  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  it ;  and  that  he  wrote  to  Charles  Dix 
the  most  devoted  assurances  of  loyalty  whilst  plotting  his  over- 
throw. When  tired  of  these  grave  matters  they  will  be  re* 
freshed  witii  an  abstract  of  the  expenses  of  the  Orleans  house- 
hold, written  by  the  hand  of  Boyalty  itself,  and  learn,  to  their 
great  edification,  those  circumstances  which  caused  a  rise  or  fall 
in  the  wages  of  the  water  carrier,  the  quantity  of  bread,  soup, 
and  cold  meat,  which  it  befitted  each  young  prince  or  princess 
to  consume ;  also,  the  just  price  of  each  ration,  and  tiie  limit 
to  which  indulgence  in  sugar  was  permitted.  Now,  much  as 
ve  admire  our  author,  we  think  this  is  rather  spiteful  sport. 
Poor  Goldsmiths  Good  Naiured  Man  felt  it  necessary  to  apo- 
logize for  his  friend  the  bailiff,  who  was  not  oontent  with 
beating  the  French,  unless  he  had  the  pleasure  of  scolding 
them  into  the  bargain. 

After  the  great  Soissons  adventure  Dumas  buys  a  superb 
National  Guard  uniform,  equips  himself  therewith,  and  pene- 
trates into  La  Vendee,  hoping  to  revolutionize  the  bourgeois 
class  at  any  cost,  as  he  despairs  of  the  nobles  and  their  peasant 
dependants.     However,  instead  of  succeeding,  he  would  have 
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been  shot  down  bj  some  anti-revolutionary  peasant,  but  for  the 
protection  afforded  bj  one  of  the  people  whom  he  had  preserved 
nrom  being  sent  to  the  galleys.  Adding  a  modicum  of  discre- 
tion to  his  stock  of  valor,  he  then  dresses  like  an  ordinaij 
mortal,  and  penetrates  this  last  refuge  of  royalty  in  France. 
Stopping  at  Angers,  he  finds  workmen  scraping  the  facade  of 
the  venerable  cathedral,  thus  divesting  it  of  the  solemn  and 
appropriate  hue  of  eight  centuries,  to  give  what  th^  considered 
a  tint  of  youth ;  and  a  sickly  jaundic^  look,  indeed,  they  ma- 
naged to  produce.  He  writes: — "Alas!  twenty-five  years 
nurture  and  training  are  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  a  ho- 
man  being — a  Swiss  levels  his  musKet  at  him,  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  living  image  of  God  is  a  lifeless  mass.  Six  or  eight  hun- 
dred years  are  required  to  give  a  venerable  look  to  a  cathedral — 
an  architect  of  vile  taste  comes  and  scrapes  it  off.  Would  that 
the  Swiss  had  fired  at  the  architect,  or  that  the  architect  had 
scraped  the  Swiss.'' 

At  Tiffauges  he  visits  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  the  famous 
Blue  Beard,  GKlles  de  Laval.  This  old  vagabond  had  pillaged 
twenty  churches,  had  caused  the  destruction  of  fifty  women, 
and  was  a  coiner  to  boot.  So,  poetical  justice  for  once  had 
jurisdiction  in  real  life,  and  Master  Gilles  was  beheaded  and 
burnt  in  the  meadow  of  Biece ;  but  before  his  execution,  be 
made  a  speech  which  was  inaudible  towards  the  close,  from  the 
cries  and  sobs  of  the  women.  History  adds  (but  Jbeing  only 
history  it  may  be  believed  or  not)  that  the  fathers  and  mothen 
fasted  three  days  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  and  whipped  thins 
little  boys  and  girls  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  ceremony. 

We  have  not  dwelt  at  any  length  upon  those  portions  of  the 
volumes  which  we  presume  the  author  would  call  *'  historical.'' 
He  is  a  partizan,  in  the  worst  sense  of  an  offensive  term,  and 
is  not  to  be  believed  whilst  writing  of  his  opponents,  or  when 
deducing  conclusions  even  from  those  facts  wnich  passed  before 
his  own  eyes.  No  man  can  be  more  ready,  or  more  willing, 
than  we,  to  admit,  in  its  fuUest  extent,  the  great  principle  that 
from  a  people  must  spring,  and  can  alone  spring,  the  right  in 
princes  to  govern ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  all  the  bikers 
of  the  popular  party  must,  of  necessity,  be  patriots,  and  all  of 
the  unpopular  side  *'  minions"  or  "  slaves,"  any  more  than  wc 
hold  that  those  who  die  bravely  for  the  people's  cause  are  more 
honest,  or  more  heroic,  than  those  who  fall  in  defence  of  the 
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old  bat  subverted  rule.  *'  History  may  b^/'  as  Bolingbroke 
states^  '*  authorized  romance/'  but^  if  we  take  history  as  Dumas 
would  present  it,  it  must  be  for  that  class  to  which  Bolingbroke 
refers  when  he  writes,  that  some  come  to  the  study  of  history 
as  if  it  were  '^  nothing  more  than  an  amusement,  and  read  the 
life  of  Aristides  or  Phocion,  of  Epaminondas  or  Scipio,  Alex- 
ander or  Geesar^  just  as  they  play  a  game  at  cards,  or  as  they 
would  read  the  story  of  the  seven  champions.'" 

We  prefer  Dumas  the  novelist,  to  Dumas  the  would-be  his- 
torian. He  is  the  man  of  genius  in  the  former  character ;  in 
the  latter  he  is  but  the  empty  charlatan.  The  reader  will  have 
perceived  that  these  volumes  are  neither  so  interesting  nor  so 
original  and  piquant  as  those  thirteen  volumes  already  reviewed 
by  us,  and  this  circumstance  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the 
fact,  that  the  author  has  forgotten  his  egotism  whilst  endea- 
vounng  to  render  his  book  historicallv  valuable.  He  has  too 
frequently  neglected  the  coulisse  and  lost  the  glare  of  the  sa- 
loon, in  attempting  to  place  before  us  the  scenes  in  La  Yend^^ 
and  the  reeking  horrors  of  the  barricade.  We  have  an  old  love 
for  our  friend  Alexander,  and  hope  to  meet  him  on  other  and 
more  suitable  ground,  in  the  future  scenes  of  his  life  book. 

We  have  placed  Texier  and  Dumas  together  in  this  paper, 
because  we  believe  that  each  is,  in  his  way,  a  type  of  a  certain 
class  of  French  thinkers.  Dumas  believes  that  the  world  may 
be  righted,  stopped  in  its  course,  and  regulated  in  all  its  move- 
ments, by  those  who  fancy  themselves  ^'it^generators,^'  and  he 
honestly,  or  for  effect,  would  cry — 

"  Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength 

of  youth  I 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living 

truth! 
Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's 

rule! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  ^ds  the  stridten'd  forehead  of 

the  fool  !*' 

This  is  not  the  hearty,  full-swelling  hope  that  should  shine 
from  the  pages  of  a  lover  of  his  country.  The  ''  eye  to  which 
all  order  festers"  is  not  calculated  U^  gaze  honestly  upon  the 
weakness  and  the  strength  of  human  nature ;  and  in  the  me- 
thod of  judging  of  life  and  of  its  wavs,  lies  the  chiefest  contrast 
between  the  teaching  and  the  philosophy  of  Dumas  and  of 
Texier. 
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The  book  before  us  is  a  collection  of  essays  contributed&t 
different  periods^  to  varioas  periodical  publication?,  andTexier 
seems  to  have  employed  his  pen  on  subjects  of  the  most 
opposite  nature.  Thus  we  have  mechanical  directions  for 
the  concoction  of  a  feuilleton;  the  complete  economy  of 
•the  claqueur  system;  a  dissertation  on  the  early  printers; 
the  history  of  criticism,  ancient  and  modem,  and  a  complete 
expos^  of  Fourricrism,  Proudhonism,  and  the  other  gii^- 
every^thing-to-every-bodyisms  which  disturb  French  sodetr. 
Texier  not  only  chastises  the  modem  Infidels,  and  Socialists, 
and  Anarchists,  for  the  rashness  and  wickedness  of  their  pro- 
jects, but  likewise  strips  them  of  all  claim  to  originality  of 
conception.  He  points  out  Plato,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Campanella,  as  the  source  of  such  ideas,  but  shows  that  these 
great  spirits,  influenced  by  genuine  Iotc  for  their  kind,  and 
sympathizing  with  jthe  stdBTerings  inflicted  on  the  masses  br 
their  selfish  rulers,  indulged  in  these  cloudland  visions,  with- 
out a  hope  or  expectation  of  seeing  them  realized.  "  Plato/' 
Texier  observes^  ''  in  composing  his  BepuhUc,  knew  well  ^ 
judgment  and  acuteness  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote, 
and  little  dreamed,  good  easy  man,  oi  generating  such  heroes 
as  Cabet  or  Pierre  Leroux,  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years.'' 

To^  prove  his  case  Texier  cites  a  work  printed  at  Lyons,  in 
1578*  having  for  title.  The  Celestial,  Terrestrial^  and  ikferul 
Jrorlih,  translated  from  an  Italian  author.  Dona,  a  pupil^  pro- 
bably, of  Campanella.^  This  book  npt  only  contains  FounierisiD 
in  the  germ,  but  enters  into  the  details  of  his  Phalansteric  sys- 
tem, and  as  there  was  no  great  probability  of  his  copying  Four- 
rier  by  anticipatoiy  inspiration,  Fourrier  to  a  certainty  most 
have  copied  him.  In  the  plan  of  Dona  there  was  first  laid  dovn 
an  immense  temple,  eight  times  as  high  as  the  cupola  ci 
Florence.  It  had  a  hundred  doors,  each  door  commanded  a 
street,  and  these  streets  were  so  many  radii  ending  in  the  cir- 
cular boundary  wall  of  the  great  city.  Every  one  foUoved 
the  trade  or  calling  to  which  he  was  inclined,  ftie  Paemiiellc 
attraction  of  Fovrrier)  and  people  of  the  same  occupatkm 
lived  together.  The  women  had  a  street  or  two  to  themsekes, 
family  ties  being  discarded;  no  child  knew  his  own  fiither, 


*  The  whole  of  Dona's  theory  may  be  found  in  CampaDelU'f  "Be 
Monarchic  Hispanica." — Ed. 
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and  as  soon  as  each  little  foundling  was  able  to  leave  the 
women's  abode^  he  was  set  to  that  particular  business  for 
which  he  had  a  fanc^.  For  instance,  if  he  was  devoted  to 
painting  eyes,  he  painted  nothing  but  eyes,  another  rubbed 
in  the  nose,  and  the  whole  countenance  was  achieved,  well  or 
ill,  as  skill,  or  luck,  prevailed.  Under  this  blessed  state,  no 
man  was  troubled  with  scolding  wives  or  crying  children :  no 
man  was  jealous,  why  should  he !  or  beat  his  wife,  (there 
being  no  wife  in  question)  or  her  paramour,  and  no  one  was 
distracted  with  the  fears  or  anxieties  of  love,  the  essence  of 
irhich  is  the  desire  of  an  object  not  attainable  for  the  time !  I 

Some  of  Fourrier's  more  brutal  speculations  are  also  derived 
literally  from  this  wicked  old  philosopher,  the  only  point  of 
consequence  not  copied  is  the  existence  of  a  pit,  in  the  elder 
scheme,  into  which  deformed  children  were  thrown  when  bom. 
It  is  carious  that  in  the  worlds  of  these  prose  dreamers  there 
are  to  be  no  poets.  These  unfortunate  beings  may  do  a  bit 
of  verse  for  their  own  amusement,  and  at  their  own  expense, 
if  they  please  it,  but  they  must  follow  some  trade — ^make  nets^ 
or  herd  the  goats,  or  do  some  other  thing  for  their  bread. 
Foarrier  improving  occasionally  on  his  original,  propounds 
his  truths  something  in  this  guise.  Christianity  has  merely 
established  a  war  between  our  passions  and  our  so  called 
duties.  Duty,  as  an  armed  sentinel,  keeps  watch  on  the 
passions,  and  the  moment  one  attempts  to  stray  out  of  bounds 
he  fires  on  him.  Sometimes  duty  prevails,  and  sometimes 
passion,  but  in  the  new  order,  the  passions  all  lead  to  the 
rightful  discharge  of  duty,  every  man  being  allowed  to  follow 
his  natural  bent.  At  present  the  arrangement  of  cities, 
crowds,  and  communities,  is  all  a  matter  of  chance,  con- 
sequently one  of  discomfort  and  misery ;  but,  bye  and  bye,  the 
world  will  be  an  immense  chess-board  where  groups,  series, 
and  phalansteries  will  fill  the  squares  with  panionel  individu- 
alities, every  one  obeying  his  own  proper  instincts,  and  the 
world  itself  will  experience  a  wonderfull  change  for  the  better. 

The  present  earth  will  endure  eighty  thousand  years,  forty 
thousand  of  infancy,  youth,  and  manhood,  and  forty  thousand 
more  going  down  hill,  and  with  a  tendency  to  decay.  We  are 
now  in  the  seventh  chilliad,  consequently,  only  in  the  world's  in** 
fancy,  but  as  we  proceed,  a  permanent,  genial  Aurora-Borealis 
will  bum  over  the  North  Pole,  and  melt  the  ice  of  ages ;  the 
Northern  Seas  will  be  navigable,  and  oranges  indigenous  to 
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Nova  Zembla^  whilst  Peiersburgh  and  Marseilles  will  be  in  the 
same  climate.  The  ocean,  deprived  of  its  salt,  will  be  an  im* 
mense  bowl  of  lemonade,  from  which  men  will  draw  those  bbo- 
lous  properties  offered  now  in  the  Balsams  of  Curtis,  Perry  and 
other  advertising  *'  Friends  to  Suffering  Humanity  and  Human 
Frailty/'  All  destructive  animals  will  disappear,  and  give 
place  to  a  new,  powerful,  and  domestic,  race,  and  the  Ouian* 
Outang  will  msuce  himself  useful  in  washing  the  kitchen 
utensils.  The  traveller,  mounted  on  the  Anti-Lion,  haviog 
set  out  early  from  Brussels,  will  breakfast  at  Paris,  dine  at 
Lyons,  and  sup  at  Marseilles,  yet  feel  no  more  fiitigne  tlian  if 
he  lay  quietly  in  his  bed. 

These  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  modem  schools  of 
French  philosophists,  as  shown  in  their  various  gospels — for 
they  have  gospels  of  their  own  whilst  refusing  to  receive  thai 
upon  which  Christianity  is  founded.    And  here  we  may  re- 
mark, that,  to  the  student  of  mental  progress,  a  strange  phase 
of  life  is  presented  for  inquiry  by  the  French  and  English  un- 
christian (we  cannot  write  of  the  latter,  infidel)  books  of  oar 
day.    French  authors  of  the  rationalistic  school  seem  to  plaor 
the  whole  integrity  of  life  in  an  opposition  to  all  the  teadiing 
of  history  and  of  experience.    They  will  not  desire  their  dis- 
ciples to  become  Epicureans  of  the  low  hoggish  order,  bat 
they  make  life  a  farce  and  futurity  a  fable.    They  have  some 
vague  idea  of  a  superior  power,  their  faith  may  be  called  the 
dilettanteism  of  deism.      In  England,    however,    our  free- 
thinkers have  assumed  the  Qerman  phases  of  belief,    l^qp 
consider  that  there  is  a  something — ^who  may  be  a  God,  but  at 
all  events  it  is  right  to  obey  that  something,  in  all  the  dictates 
of  the  moral  law,  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  because  these  are 
rational  principles  of  morality,  and  tend  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  whether  they  be  binding  in  conscienoe  or  not — ^and  thus 
our  pkilosopkers  resemble  Shaftesbury,  who  would  be  moFBl 
for  his  own  happiness'  sake  if  there  were  no  Ood,  last  as  be 
would  be  clean  for  his  own  comforts'  sake  though  he  lived  alone 
in  a  desert.    This  class  of  English  free-thinkers  are  becoming 
every  day  more  important ;  they  have  engrafted  German  mys- 
ticism on  the  Church  of  England  doctrine  and  on  Saxon  com* 
mon  sens  e — their  evangelist  is  Professor  Newman.* 

*  Those  who  desire  to  understand  this  subject  more  Mhr»  we  xvfer  to 
/  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."    London  t  Murray.    1853.    4th  ^ 
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Our  author,  Texier,  who  has  led  us  into  this  digressive  din* 
qoisition,  is  folly  aware  of  all  the  follies  and  all  the  crimes, 
against  Qod  and  against  human  freedom,  of  which  this  class  of 
writers  in  his  own  country  have  been  the  sources.  He  briefly 
points  out  the  conduct  of  the  demagogues  who  for  the  last  sixty 
years  pretended  to  be  the  defenders  and  friends  of  the  people,  but 
who  were  only  their  flatterers,  and  who  confounded  in  the  minds 
of  the  same  people  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.    He  writes— 

They  ever  held  forth  on  the  riehts  of  the  people,  but  were  dumb 
M  to  tneir  duties.  They  siud,  "  You  are  great,  you  are  strong,  you 
are  sovereign,'*  but  they  never  added,  <'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you 
are  ignorant,  passionate,  and  unjust."  As  savage  tribes  adore  the 
elements  which  they  wish  to  render  favorable,  these  fathers  of  their 
country  have  treated  it  as  an  idol  to  which,  among  other  victims,  the 
very  social  basis  of  society  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Instead  of  appealing 
to  its  generosity^  or  the  nobleness  of  its  sentiments,  they  have  never 
attem|)ted  au^ht  but  to  exalt  its  pride^  and  deify  its  carnal  appetites. 
ChristianitVv  m  laying  its  mild  yoke  on  the  world,  had  done  all  it 
could  for  the  people ;  Christian  art  spoke  to  it  in  a  language  it  could 
understand ;  for  it,  cathedrals  were  raised,  palaces  for  God,  and 
for  the  people  also,  wherein  it  spoke  to  them  of  virtue^  of  charity, 
and  of  glory — the  glory  of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  road  it  in- 
dicated was  rough,  it  was  also  the  surest  and  shortest  to  heaven. 
Were  the  people  poor,  they  saw  their  Redeemer  occupying  a  manger : 
they  saw  him  scourged  and  crowned  with  thorns,  and  still  these  con- 
soling words  fell  on  their  ears,  "  Bleised  are  they  that  weep,"  Monu- 
ments, pictures,  statues,  every  production  of  art,  gave  echo  to  the 
heavenly  promises ;  and  instead  of  this,  what  have  our  modern 
teachers  done  ?  They  have  sent  astray  and  demoralized  their  pupils ; 
and  now  1>y  way  of  result,  the  masses  throvnng  off  all  restraint*  and 
not  content  to  sit  at  the  steps  of  your  palace  doors,  take  their  places 
at  your  tables  and  share  your  feasts. 

And  why  should  they  not?  Tou  have  long  impressed  on  them 
the  fact  of  their  sovereignty,  and  could  not  hope  that  they  would 
rest  content  with  royalty  in  raffs.  And  you,  oh  followers  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire,  and  the  unworuiy  and  iimdel  nobility  of  last  century ! 
MKiialism  is  less  a  form  of  (Government,  than  a  protest  against  your  pa- 
Kan  and  egotistical  spirit :  as  ^ou,  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age,  have 
broken  down  the  dyke  of  Christianity,  which  alone  could  restrain  the 
«vil  passions  of  human  nature,  it  is  only  fit  that  you  should  suffer 
the  penalty:  as  you  have  preached  the  cultus  of  riches  andpassion, 
give  some  indulgence  to  those  proselytes  you  have  made.  Tou  have 
taught  the  people  not  to  believe  in  God,  and  in  return  they  will 
make  you  believe  in  Him  despite  your  philosophy. 

Ana  now  only  let  our  government,  instead  of  assuming  a  hostile 
attitude,  take  seriously  in  hand  the  interest  of  the  masses ;  let  it  in- 
troduce reasonable  reforms,  and  combat  envy  by  means  of  its  op- 
posite genius,  good  will :  in  a  word,  let  it  rout  evil  socialism,  by  a  good 
socialism,  and  then  will  disappear  the  dreamers,  the  Utopians  and  the 

54> 
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anarchists  who  lead  the  people  astray,  and  ever  talk  of  battle  and  bar- 
ricade when  the  discourse  should  be  of  concord  and  union.  When  some 
indispensable  reforms  are  made,  let  a  solid  and  religions  system  of 
education  be  organized ;  a  new  generation  will  arise,  better  instmcted 
than  their  fathers,  and  the  world  will  be  sayed. 

The  Bovemment  that  is  hearty  in  this  good  cause  would  aooa 
est^blisn  public  credit  on  a  solid  base,  and  found  asrluma  for  the 
worn  out  and  aged  industrious  poor.  But  above  aU,  let  the  younff 
be  taken  in  hands,  instruct  them,  watch  them,  let  the  new  ideas  of 

Progress  be  based  on  Christian  Faith,  and  let  it  be  felt  that  the  diil- 
ren  of  to-day  will  be  the  French  People  a  quarter  of  a  centnrj 
hence ;  all  this  will  be  more  profitable  to  the  mass  than  the  posses- 
sion of  universal  suffrage,  of  which  it  knows  not  the  use.  Alas  I  thb 
is  the  mode  we  always  adopt ;  we  give  into  the  people's  hands  a  sharp 
tool,  and  when  it  has  cut  its  fingers,  and  is  bellowing  with  the  pain,  we 
are  beginning  to  think  that  we  may  as  well  commence  to  teach  the 
poor  awkward  laborer  how  to  use  his  implement. 

Texier  reprints  some  very  valaable  criticisms  on  the  de> 
scriptions  of  scenery  hj  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo.  He 
declares  them  to  be  so  idealized^  that  he  never  could  peiceife 
the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  sketches  and  the 
several  scenes  which  they  assume  to  present.  Yet  it  may  be 
that  this  very  power  of  idealization^  is  that  which  has  given 
so  great  a  charm  to  the  descriptions  of  old  Paris,  in  Hugo's 
Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

He  also  analyses  the  works  of  Sainte  Beuve,  Balzac,  Bossne^ 
Jules  Janin,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Mignet  and  others.     Bder- 
ring  to  the  English  Press  he  relates  some  particulars  which 
will  probably  be  new  to  a  few  of  our  readers.   For  instance,  he 
states — The  influence  of  English  newspapers  on  the  English 
peonle  is  very  limited  : — ^the  number  of  copies  printed  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  corresponding  journals  in  Paris,  the 
Paris  papers  striking  off  14,000  copies,  the  London  only  about 
four  or  five  thousand  each,  the  mmc^  excepted."^    There  are 
only  thirty  thousand  purchasers  of  the  different  London  papers, 
the  Time^  always  excepted,  which  prints  every  morning  ten 
thousand  copies  more  than  all  the  other  daily  papers  put 
together.    The    Thmen    is    the    most  colossal    machine  of 
publicity  in  the  universe : — it  has  its  correspondents  in  ill 
parts  of  the  known  world,  and  a  dozen  ofBcials,  with  salaries 
varying  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds  each,   ereiy 
writer  attending  to  a  single  subject  only.    One  of  the  s1^  who 
was  devoted  to  the  eiudg  of  sewerage^  enjoyed  a  yearly  sala^ 


*  The  daily  circulation  of  the  Times  is  aboul  40,000  copies. 
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of  £5^500  while  dawdling  through  the  cities  of  the  continent 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  during  two  years^  but  in  all  that  time 
he  did  not  write  a  single  word  for  the  paper.  One  day  the 
question  of  dust*heaps^  and  salubrity  in  general,  came  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  be  at  once  laid  pen  to  papery 
and  in  a  series  of  twenty  powerful  leaders,  so  simplified  the 
science  of  the  matter,  that  at  once  the  public,  and  their  repre* 
sentatives,  were  forced,  as  it  were,  into  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted.  Texier  farther  states  that — ^The  British  press  never 
addresses  itself  to  the  populace,  it  only  seeks  to  influence  the 
gentry  and  citizens  of  standing.  The  people  do  not  read  the 
papers,  and  hence  the  moderation  of  all  the  journals,  and  the 
absence  of  exciting  appeals  to  passions  and  prejudices.'^  There 
are  two  causes  for  this  state  of  things,  namely,  the  high  price  of 
the  papers,  and  the  indifference  of  the  people.  So  great  is  this 
indifference,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  London  populace 
never  dream  of  possessing  a  House  of  Commons  in  Parliament* 
street,  or  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  open  every  night  at 
Westminster.  Texier  writes,  that  while  in  London,  he  asked 
a  gentleman  what  subject  was  to  be  discussed  that  day  in 
Parliament,  and  he  was  answered  with  the  most  phlegmatic 
air,  **  I  cannot  tell  you,  Sir,  that  does  not  concern  me"  The 
only  sign  of  life  given  by  the  London  lower  class  is  the  chalk- 
ing of  KG  POPERT  on  their  walls.  You  most  not  suppose, 
however,  that  literature  is  unknown  among  the  lower  onlers. 
In  spite  of  their  proneness  to  drunkennesi^,  eight  out  of  every 
ten  have  their  little  shelf  of  elementary  and  religious  works. 
By  the  care  of  the  gentrv,  every  one  of  their  dependants  re- 
ceives a  scientific  and  religious  education,  from  which  all  po- 
litical matter  is  carefully  excluded,  and  when  the  people  grow 
up  they  are  not  lost  sight  of.  Still  they  are  suppUed  with 
good  books,  (political  tracts  always  excepted)  and  they  are  thus 
guided,  without  seeing  the  reins,  or  feeling  the  spur,  as  the 
ppper  classes  wish,  and  think  they  are  only  following  their  own 
inipulses. 

Texier  then  lectures  the  powers  in  France,  for  not  forming 
a  stricter  union  with  the  people,  and  studying  their  ways  and 
wishes,  and  for  not  loolung  closer  after  their  education,  or 
furnishing  them  with  abundance  of  good  books,  and  thus 
winds  up  the  article : — 

•  We  wonder  if  Texier  ever  read  an  IrUh  weekly  newspaper  of  *«  the 
popular  •ide.*'— Ed. 
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In  this  singular  country  over  the  water,  where  the  {jreatcei  libertY, 
and  the  most  outrageous  inequality  of  ranks  r&ga  side  by  cid^  the 
office  of  Journalist  is  completely  destitute  ofrespedabUUif,  that  dread- 
ful and  tyrannic  word  of  the  British  Isles.  The  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  are  welfpaidy  but  their  ezistenoe  is  ignored,  and 
a  reduced  sentleman  who  nas  recourse  to  his  pen  for  suf^ort  hides 
his  profession  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  In  France,  on  the  contrary* 
where  equality  is  at  home,  but  where  liberty  may  struggle  long  before 
she  gets  on  a  level  with  her  English  sisters,  eyerj  man  gets  credit  for  his 
talents,  his  character,  and  sometimes  for  his  faults. 
•  A  Thiers  or  a  Ouizot  is  known  as  an  eminent  Journalist,  and  so 
he  becomes  president  of  Council,  and  since  the  establishment  of  oar 
constitutional  government,  political  Joumaltsm  is  in  some  sort  an  anti- 
chamber  to  the  parliamenttfv  saloon.  Beyond  the  strait  you  live  and 
die  a  Journalist,  as  you  would  live  and  die  in  the  army.  Sergeant  or 
Oorporal.  A  man  belonging  to  a  newspi^er  loses  caste,  he  is  a 
mere  writer,  he  is  well  pud  and  indifferently  reipected :  a  drawii^ 
room  in  Bsker-street  or  in  Belgravia  receives  implicitly  his  deci- 
sions on  men  and  matters,  but  to  send  him  an  invitation — ^Ah  ha ! 
that's  quite  another  thing.  Monstrous  anomaly*  repeated  in  a  hun- 
dred forms  in  English  society. 

We  want  space  to  indulge  ourselves  with  notes  of  admin- 
tionj  and  a  running  commentary  on  parts  of  this  picture  of 
the  English,  not  drawn  by  themselves,  but  the  witty  and 
judicious  reader  may  supply  them  tastefully,  on  the  margin  of 
his  copy. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  describe  the  concoction,  or 
hashing,  or  cooking  of  that  most  disreputable  of  litmiy 
swindles — a  feuiUeton.  We  have  already*  stated  our  own 
opinions  upon,  and  objections  to,  the  system  of  the  feuilletonists^ 
and  in  many  points,  our  views,  we  find,  are  in  acooidanoe 
with  those  of  Monsieur  Texier ;  he  writes : — 

For  fifteen  vears,  the  intelligent  French  people  have  been  the  slaves 
of  an  association  of  writers  of  ill  digested  aiMl  improbable  stories. 
For  fifteen  years  the  public  has  read  every  morning  at  the  same  houTt 
the  same  story,  re-hashed,  re-arrang^d,  re-modified,  and  constructed 
with  the  same  aids  of  composition,  invention,  emotions,  and  combins- 
ations.  There  is  no  varietv  but  in  the  names  of  the  hero ;  yesterday 
he  was  called  Arthur,  to-day  he  is  Octavius,  or  Frederick.  Last 
week  his  body  was  exposed  at  the  Morvne,  this  week  he  has  taken  s 
wiCs-^two  tragic  ends,  as  the  YaudeviUe  says. 

The  Parisian  public  is  the  most  inconstant  public  in  Europe,  vtt 
it  never  takes  any  interest  except  in  the  stories  it  knows  afready : 
it  always  applauds  the  same  Vaudevilles,  always  admires  the  same 
heroes,  and  idways  laughs  at  the  same  venerable  jokes. 

*  See  Ibibh  Quabteblt  Bbtxsw.  Vol.  III.,  No.  XL,  p.  496. 
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There  are  nine  combinations  in  the  composition  of  a  feoiUeton, 
neither  one  more,  nor  one  less.  Gould  jon  discover  a  tenth,  you 
would  make  a  Napoleon  or  a  Rothschild  out  of  the  Feuilletonist. 

Since  we  have  begun  to  neglect  the  productions  of  genius— the 
painting  of  the  feelings,  and  the  study  of  character ;  since  we  have 
desertea  the  mysterious  sphere  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  hu- 
man passion,  we  have  had  Uie  feuilletonist's  combinations,  and  nothing 
but  his  combinations.  The  journeyman  romancer  has  counted  them, 
they  are  exactly  nine  in  number :  toey  are  ticketed  in  his  brain,  and 
classed  in  compartments.  The  combination  of  adultery  jp inned  to 
pure  love— combination  of  crime  tacked  to  virtue — combmation  of 
hate  modified  by  passion,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  romance  writer  is  a 
mere  apothecary  keeping  on  hand  drugs  united  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, preserving  them  in  labelled  boxes»  and  selling  them  to  a 
lonff -eared  and  distrusUess  public. 

you,  sir,  want  an  involved,  sombre,  and  Conican'Broiher  nar- 
rative; here  is  the  article — combination  No.  4,  mixed  with  com- 
bination No.  6,  and  tinged  with  combination  No.  9 ;  a  mixture  of 
these  three  is  always  successful  with  die-away  listless  women ;  I  will 
forward  to  your  address,  to  morrow,  my  first  dose— I  mean  feuilleton. 

Besides  the  grand  combinations,  there  are  the  lesser,  called  true 
fwe  will  call  it  trick)  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  details ; 
thus  we  say  of  a  writer,  he  spins  his  scenes  with  difficulty.  Dumas 
has  great  power  of  trick,  Mery  has  none :  algebraically  we  would 
say, "  a  romance  is  a  mere  equation,  we  seek  the  x  of  tne  heart,  we 
disengage  the  unknown  sentiment,  we  extract  the  square  root  of  a 
passion. " 

Opening  a  romance  of  Lamartine'is,  Texier  observes,  we  find 
a  beautifii^  bat  rather  long  winded,  description  of  the  valleys 
which  descend  like  so  many  beds  of  torrents,  firom  Savoy  to- 
wards France  and  Switzerland,  and  among  these  the  broader 
and  more  verdant  valley  which  opens  towards  Geneva  and 
Annecy,  between  the  Mountain  of  the  Gat  and  the  mural 
ramparts  of  fieauges.  The  Gat  Mountain  spreading  like  a 
tremendons  wall  towards  the  East,  and  the  side  of  the  valley 
decorated  with  pine  forests,  steeples  of  retired  villages,  towers 
of  feudal  castles,  now  gone  to  ruin,  &c.,  ftc,  &c. 

This  description  may  be  true  and  grand  enough,  but  it  is 
destitute  of  trick :  hear  how  a  practised  feuilletonist  would 
improve  it: — 

It  was  on  a  fair  evening  of  Autumn,  (trick  of  an  interesting  open^ 
nigj  the  leaves  touched  with  firost  were  falling  from  the  cherry  and 
chesnut  trees,  &c.,  &c.  The  fog  descending  from  the  mountain 
heights,  formed  apparent  oceans  and  seas  in  the  valleys,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Nature  seemed  dymg  of  inanition,  as  die  youth,  beautv,  love,  &c., 
&c..  Sec.  (Trick  of  dramatic  description  J  Suddenly  a  human 
form  was  defined  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cat  Mountain  :  he  wasi  follow- 
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)ng  a  wild  path,  narrow,  stony  and  precipitous:  whence  ^d  he 
come,  whither  was  he  going?  (Trick  of  preparation)  no  one  knew : 
(Trick  of  mystery)  he  was  dad,  (three  co&mns  on  htM  dress^  ki$ 
appearance,  his  hmr^  his  staff,  and  his  portmanteau)  hut  in  contem. 
plating  this  dark  outline  so  well  thrown  out  by  the  back  ground  of 
white-rock,  (trick  of  antithesis,)  the  beholder  would  be  struck  with 
terror :  was  it  a  human  being  after  sH?  Tohe  continued  in  our  next 
(Trick  of  suspended  interest. J 

This  18  the  substance  of  the  first  femlletofi,  and  with  these  six 
tricks,  the  writer  has  secured  his  asinine  public.  The  trick  of  the 
second  will  be  to  speak  of  everything  but  the  dark  form  on  the  Cat 
Mountsdn.  The  reader  will  be  anxious,  for  the  length  of  twenty 
chapters,  to  know  if  the  form  was  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  fairy  ;  so, 
finally,  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  he  finds,  to  his  great  disgust,  that 
it  was  only  a  Savoyard  with  his  marmots,  or  a  pedlar  going  to  sell 
his  wares  at  Chamberry. 

And  will  this  ticketed  mechanical  literature  endure  long  ?  We 
think  not.  Everything  of  the  kind  wears  out  at  last.  Wnen  the 
good-natured  public,  by  dint  of  readine  the  same  story,  has  found 
out  the  trick  of  the  combinations,  it  wul  guess  the  sequel  from  the 
opening  of  the  tale,  and  fling  away  the  worthless  rubbish. 

Already  have  our  Balzac,  our  Karr,  our  Gk>zlan,  and  others,  tired 
of  dragging  the  roller  of  the  combinations,  and  of  immolating 
their  genius  on  the  procrustean  bed  of  the  daily  feuilleton,  betaken 
themselves  to  flight.  '*  Take  all  Bceotia^  occupy  even  Peloponnesus," 
say  they  to  the  barbarians,  ''as  for  us,  retired  to  this  quiet  comer  of 
Attica,  we  will  continue  to  drink  the  wine  of  Syracuse,  and  praise 
the  immortal  gods,  while  waiting  for  better  times." 

Do  you  think  that  Jules  Janin,  that  genius  so  varied,  thatetannl 
spring,  in  a  word,  would  have  still  preserved  his  wonderful  diarm 
of  style,  if,  at  his  outset,  he  had  thrown  himself,  head  fbremost»  into 
the  cavern  of  the  combinations  and  trues. 

No,  but  instead  of  that  tone,  clear  and  ravishing,  which  now 
enchants  the  world,  we  should  hear  but  the  squeak  of  the  mouth-piece 
from  behind  Mr.  Punch's  curtain. 

And  now  no  one  has  survived  the  self-ruined  feniUeton  but 
Dumas  alone ;  and  he  does  the  romance  still,  for  he  can  do  every* 
thing,  even  write  a  tragedy  when  he  wishes  it  particularly.  He  re- 
sembles the  courier  of  St.  Petersburgh  at  the  circus,  and  can  drire 
four  steeds  at  a  time.  As  for  poor  Sue,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he 
has  died  by  the  vintation  of  Socialism  or  the  newspaper  romanoei 

And  now  for  the  advantages  of  this  sort  of  literature.  The  pen 
has  given  place  to  the  paste  and  scissors ;  the  masons  have  routed 
the  architects.  The  public  could  formerly  count  a  few  gold  pieces ; 
now  they  may  jingle  copper  sous  in  their  pockets ;  while  youqg  aod 
old  scholars  divert  themselves  in  killing,  defiling,  burying,  uoMrth* 
ing,  and  poisoning  their  readers  with  thar  extravagant  and  villainous 
combinations. 

Texier  predicted  the  downfal  of  this  idol,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
has  endeavoured  to  fulfill  his  prophecy  by  taxing  its  priesls 
and  show-men. 
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Wiih  the  following  sketch  of  a  banker,  peculiar  to  Paris,  we 
close  our  extracts,  hoping  to  encounter  our  talented,  and  ver- 
satile, and  right-thinking,  critic  on  some  future  occasion : — 

Monsieur  X.  has  gained  a  town  and,  ooontry  house  by  trading 
on  the  wants  <^  msnagers,  authors,  actors,  and  others  connected  with 
the  drama.    Ail  his  days  resemble  each  other.    In  the  morning  he 
visits  needy  managers,  and  purohasea*  for  a  certain  sum  in  hand,  the 
erening's  receipts,  offering  less  or  more,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  names  of  the  artists,  and  the  appearance  of  the  play- 
bill.   X.9  we  will  say,  offers  1,400  francs  for  a  particular  evening. 
MojMtgm',  *  I  must  have  1,600,'     X  'If  it  threatened  rain  I  would 
not  hesitate,  but  the  weather  is  fair,  and  there  will  be  a  fine  starlight 
night  at  the  opening  of  the  doors.'     Mauager,  *  I'm  sure  it  will  rain, 
look  at  the  barometer/    X.  *  Your  instrument  is  not  worth  a  far- 
thing, I  won't  advance  the  200  francs.'-   Manager,  *  We  will  play  a 
piece  of  P.  ■     *s*    X.  *  There  are  not  enough  of  women  in  your 
piece,  what  do  the  public  care  for  one  that  has  only  two  women  in 
it  ?    Now,  if  it  was  only  the  vaudeville  of  N.,  where  a  whole  swarm 
of  young  girls  appear.'    Manager,  *  Well,  well,  the  vaudeville  must 
be  played.*    X,  *  Very  wel1«  here  are  your  1,600  francs,  but  I  won't 
make   100  sous  by  the  transaction* ;  and  off  he  sets  to  another  hard- 
up  manager.    At  two  o'clock  he  is  at  home,  sitting  before  his  desk 
in  his  dressing  gown,  waiting  for  his  numerous  clients.    Eater  dra* 
maiic  author,    X,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  am  glad  to  see  youy  how  are 
we  getting  on  ?'    Author,  *  Famously ;  I  have  just  got  a  drama  ac* 
cepted  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.'    X,  eauUing  a  bargain.  'A  poor 
theatre  just  now — wretched  actors — scenery  of  the  last  age.  Why  did 
'you  not  take  your  piece  to  La  Oaiete  f*    Author,  *  They  tare  reheary- 
ing  one  for  me  there  this  moment*'    Xt  *  But,  as  I  was  going  to  say. 
La  Oaiete  has  declined  very  much  too :.  it  is  not  a  great  deal  better 
than  Porte  St.  Martin:  nothing  will  do  now  but  the  Vaudeville.' 
Author^  getting  impatient.  '  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  Vaudeville, 
but  of  a  drama.   What  will  you  give  me  for  my  five  act  nlay  ?'    X. 
*  Eh,  eh,  money  is  scarce,  and  the  public  lazy.    Is  it  a  modern  play  9* 
Author,  '  Certainly,  not  older  than  yesterdav.'    X,  '  Modern  fashion- 
able black  clothes  ?'    Author  «  Yes.'    X.  *'Bad  idea.     Black  is  the 
devil's  own  color  to  draw  a  house :  the  women  hate  it.     Now,  if  it 
was  only  a  costume  piece.'    Author,  *  Tour  price,  if  you  please, 
Father  JZ  ? — I  am  in  a  hurry.'    X,  *  Ah,  what  fellows  these  authors 
are  I    They  think  we  have  only  to  stoop  down  to  pick  up  gold.     Is 
this  play  an  ear-tearing  one,  has  it  clever  points,  terrible  situations  ?* 
Author,  '  It  is  as  Corsican  as  the  BeU-Binger  of  St.  Paufs*    X.  'Ah, 
scr  much  the  worse ;  nothing  but  the  sentimental  will  go  down  now ; 
witness  La  Ordce  de  Dieu,  and  FrangoiM  le  ChampL    Hugo's  drama 
is  gone  to  the  dogs,  Dumas  beats  the  air  with  one  wing,  even  Bouchardy 
is  as  used  up  as  an  old  cord.'    Author.  *  Well,  then,  you  do  not  care 
for  my  play  ?'    X,  *  Indeed,  I  am  not  in  a  fKght  about  it :  what  do 
you  expect  ?'    Author.  '  Three  thousand  francs.'   X,  *  Three  thou- 
sand  francs !  do  you  wish  to  drive  me  to  the  mendicity,  do  you  intend 
to  take  my  life?'     Author.  '  Father  X.,  you  know  you  gained  six 
thousand  by  my  last.'     X.  *  Oh,  dear,  none  but  authors  would   say 
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such  things.    I  might  have  lost  instead  of  suned.    Will  you  have 
1,200  francs  for  TOUT  coat  and  waistcoat  pkyr  Auihur.  *  Imponaible ; 
2,500  francs  b  the  lowest  sous.  The  fifth  act  ia  superb,  pure  Shake- 
speare.'  X»   'Well,  then,  some  other  time.    Now,  if  1,500  francs 
would  tempt  you.'  Avihor,  <  Comet  Father  X.,  shdl  out  2,000.'  X 
*  No.'    Author.   *  Well,  nothing  can  be  done,  I'll  be  o£L'    2L  «  1,800 
fk>ancs.'    Author.  <No,  1  have  sud  my  last  word.'    X.  'Ijetitbe 
the  2,000,  but  you  must  give  a  one  act  Tandeville  into  the  bargain.' 
Enter  an  Actor.  *  Good  morning,  my  boy,  what's  the  matter ;  are 
you  ill  ?'    Actor,  *  No,  but  I'm  not  in  good  humor.'    X.  *  What  has 
happened?'    Actor,  'Touknow  well  enough  what  has  hi^pened: 
your  people  neglect  my  entries  and  exits  both,  the  d^  rescMunds  no 
more,    and   yesterday   I    was  hissed.*    X.  '  Oh,  my   goodness!' 
Actor,  *  Oh,  how  astonished  you  are,  and  I  only  in  arrear  a  day  or 
two.'  X»  *  Regular  accounts,  my{boy,  should  be  kept  between  friends, 
that's  my  maxim.'    Actor,  '  Here  are  your  150  francs  f<Nr  the  month : 
I  hope  you'll  condescend  to  remember  me.'  X«  *  Depend  on  me.  This 
very  evening  you  shall  set  a  reception  of  the  first  class,  two  salroa 
at  your  entry,  and  applause  at  tne  proper  times  during  yoar  wliele 
TOribrmance.'      An  Actress  appears  at  the  threshold,  *Ab,'  cried 
A.,  *  ever  young,  ever  handsome,  ever  charming,*  putting  his  hand 
to  his  Greek  cap,  'by  my  faith,  Mademoiselle,  you'll  never  grow  old.' 
Actress,  *  Listen,  Father  X.,  they  are  ffoing  to  give  one  of  my  parts 
to  Evelina.'    X.  '  Ah  ha,  that  is  a  serious  matter.'    Actress,  *  You 
mav  say  serious,  but  Evelina  plays  this  very  evenine,  and  she  most 
be  Ixissed  to  death.'    X,  '  But  she  is  one  of  my  best  customets.' 
Actress.    'What  does  she  give  monthly?'     X.  *200  francs,  paid 
on    the    nail,  the     first  day   of  each    month?*    Actress,  *Wdl, 
then,  once  and  away,  you  must  be  fiuthless  to  her.'    X.  'Eh,  eh  I' 
Actress*  *  Suppose  I  mention  a  500  franc  note  ?'    X.  '  I  can  refuse 
you  nothing.  Mademoiselle,  Evelina  shall  be  extinguished  this  very 
eveningr/ 

At  night  X.  goes  from  one  theatre  to  another,  to  see  that  his  peo- 
ple, the  claqueurs,  perform  their  duty,  does  business  witii  the  an- 
thers whom  he  meets  in  the  green  room,  and  with  the  actcMV  in  the 
coulisses.  At  midnight  he  returns  home,  and  resumes  n^^oeiatioM 
next  morning.  At  this  moment  he  is  a  millionaire  multiplied  bj 
three,  and  does  not  spend  20,000  francs  (£400)  in  the  year. 

For  sketches  of  the  Bohemian  life  of  a  large  chiss  oi  authois 
and  artists  in  Paris,  so  pleasantly  depicted  by  Henri  Morger; 
for  the  abuse  lavished  by  Paul  Leroux  and  Prondhon  on 
each  other,  and  for  a  mass  of  very  agreeable  and  interestiog 
matter,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  original. 

There  is  also  an  excellent  article  on  late  books  of  traveb, 
written  by  gentlemen  who  never  went  outside  the  Banlieue  in 
their  lives, — bat  the  duty  placed  on  the  feuilleton  extinguished 
this  branch  of  industry  for  several  writers  of  the  true  and  nine 
combination  orders. 
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We  have  now  introduced  our  two  French  friends  to  the 
reader,  and  so  leave  them  tu  bis  judgement.  Texier  is  well 
deserving  of  all  the  approbation  that  can  be  extended  to  him^ 
but  our  friend  Alexander  has  given  us  considerable  trouble  in 
placing  him  in  an  English  dress.  One  can  suppose  that  he, 
years  ago,  commenced  to  keep  a  diarj,  and  then,  finding  it  too 
troublesome,  neglected  it,  feeling  with  Marmontel — ''  Bedi- 
ger  un  journal  c'est-a-dire  condamner  an  travail  de  Sisyphe  ou  ii 
celui  des  Danaides.''  We  can  fancy  that  the  chapters  written 
at  various  times  were  placed  in  a  hat,  shaken  well,  drawn  forth, 
printed,  connected  by  a  few  words  judiciously  introduced,  and 
then  published  as  MSmovrei  d*  Alexandre  Dumas,     « 


Art.  III.— MACKLIN,  THE  ACTOE  AND  DEAMATIS1\ 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  JosepA  Andretos^ 
where  the  Poet  and  the  Player  discourse  upon  the  decav  of 
genius  in  their  time,  the  reader  may  have  observed  the  follow- 
ing words,  spoken,  sneeringly,  by  the  disappointed  Player : — 
"  What  do  you  think  of  such  fellows  as  Quin  and  Delane,  or 
that  face-making  puppy,  young  Gibber,  or  that  ill-looked  dog, 
Macklin,  or  that  saucy  slut,  Mrs.  Olive  ?'^  We  are  about  to 
write  the  memoir  of  our  fellow  countryman,  the  "  ill-looked 
dog,  Macklin/' 

The  life  of  an  actor  which  reaches  the  ordinary  span  of 
human  existence,  cannot  fail  to  afford  many  scenes  of  interest 
and  variety.  It  is  often  adventurous  as  that  of  the  soldier, 
and  it  has  been  selected  by  two  of  the  most  remarkable  writers 
of  modem  times,  as  furnishing  incidents  best  calculated  to  ex- 
cite laughter  by  its  drollery,  or  as  likely  to  cause  sympathy  by 
its  pathos,  who  has  not  enjoyed  the  perplexities  and  equi- 
voques in  the  career  of  Deputy  and  his  companions,  in  Scarron's 
Bomances  ?  Who  has  not  wondered  at  the  marvellous  power 
of  genius,  as  displayed  by  Goethe,  in  JFilhelm  Meieter,  when 
Philina  and  Laertes,  and  the  other  actors  are  introduced,  and 
when  that  pensive  child  woman,  so  loving  and  so  sorrowing — 
Mignon — trie  Grerman  Fenella,  is  a  thing  of  life,  coming  back 
upon  the  memory  in  after  years,  like  theremembranceof  children 
seen  in  the  vision  of  a  dream  ?  Who  has  not  smiled  at  Ho- 
garth's picture  of  the  Strolling  Players  ?    These  are  fictions 
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founded  upon  the  adventures  of  those  who  leach  the  average 
years  of  men^  hut  in  Macklin's  life  the  period  over  which  his 
fortunes  extended  nearly  doubled  that  enjoyed  by  others — ^at 
his  death  be  was  aged  one  hundred  and  seven  yearSj  two  months, 
and  ten  days^  and  seventy-three  years  of  his  existence  had  been 
devoted  to  his  profession.  He  was  the  associate  of  all  the  bril- 
liant, and  witty,  and  famous,  of  these  years.  Pope  and  Johnson ; 
Bolingbroke  and  Loughborough ;  Garnck  and  open-hearted, 
out-speaking,  Kitty  Cuve ;  Gibber  and  Coleman,  and  the  elder 
Sheridan ;  the  charming  charmer,  the  Vestris  of  our  great  grand- 
fathers. Peg  Woffington,  and  the  laughing,  joyous,  Dora  Jor- 
dan, all  these  were  his  intimates.  In  the  study  he  created 
Macsarcasm  and  Mac  Sycophant  for  himself;  and  the  other  cha- 
racters in  Itove-a- la-Mode,  and  in  the  Man  of  the  World  were 
formed  from  his  observations  of  real  life.  On  the  stage  he  was 
the  restorer  of  Shy  lock',  he  rescued  it  from  the  role  of  the  low 
comedian,*  and  made  it,  by  his  acting,  as  Pope's  lines  express, 

" the  Jew 

That  Shakespeare  drew." 

This  is  the  man,  actor  and  dramatist,  whom  we  are  about  to 
describe  to  our  readers. 

William  M*LaughIin,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  oue 
of  those  who,  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  well  merited  ad- 
versity of  the  false  house  of  Stuart,  clung  to  the  standard 
of  James  the  Second.  He  was  of  an  ancient  Irish  familj, 
and  his  faith  and  his  feudaUsm  incited  him  to  support  the 
King  against  the  Prince  of  Orauge.  Events  crowa  onward, 
and  all  who  backed  the  cause  of  the  King  rallied  towaids 
the  North  of  Ireland.  William  M^aughlin  was  accom- 
panied to  the  camp  by  his  wife,  who  was  regardless  of  her  own 
comfort,  provided  she  could  be  beside  her  husband,  and  amid 
the  din  of  warlike  preparations  a  son  was  bom  to  William 
McLaughlin,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1690.  The  child  was  named 
Charles,  and  during  two  months  was  nurtured  with  such  care 
as  his  mother^s  position  permitted ;  but,  upon  the  first  daj 
of  July,  1690,  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought,  and  in  the 
flight  of  those  who  supported  the  beaten  "  pious  fool/'  young 
baby  M'Laughlin  was  carried  away,  transported  in  a  turf  kisfa 

*  It  had  been  represented  as  a  low  comedy  character  bj  Doggvt. 
See  Irish  Qdarterlt  Bbyrw,  No.  6,  Yol.  II.,  p.  305,  fit  a  sketch 
of  Do^fii, 
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to  tlie  hoase  of  a  friend  at  Shinglass,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath. 

After  the  state  of  the  kingdom  had  become  somewhat  regular, 
M'Langhlin^  finding  that  his  property  was  confiscated,  removed 
his  family  to  Dublin,  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  condition ; 
bat  he  was  broken  in  fortune,  and  dispirited  in  heart,  at  the 
overthrow  of  his  party,  and  died  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of 
December,  1704,  leaving  his  son  Charles,  and  one  daughter, 
to  the  care  of  their  mother.  She  lodged  daring  three  years 
in  fiarrack-street,  and  in  February,  1707,  married  Luke 
O'Meally,  a  trooper,  who  had  fought  under  the  standard  of 
King  William  at  the  Boyne,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  his 
marriage,  kept  The  Eagle  Tavern,  in  Werburgh-street  * 
O^Meaily  was  Idnd  to  his  step^children,  but,  being  subject  to 
fits  of  violent  passion,  he,  on  one  occasion,  excited  such 
terror  in  the  breast  of  his  step-daughter  that  she  was  attacked 
by  convulsions,  and  died  from  their  effects.  Charles  was  sent 
to  a  boarding  school  at  Island  Bridge,  kept  by  a  Scotchman 
named  Nicholson,  and  as  the  pupil  was  in  the  habit  of  breaking 
all  the  rules,  and  of  increasing  his  guilt  by  mimicing,  and  by 
teaching  a  parrot  to  mimic,  the  voices  and  expressions  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  of  his  wife,  the  boy's  life  was  one  series  of 
punishments.  He  loved  boxing,  hurling,  and  all  open  air  games, 
and  whilst  in  his  fifteenth  year  was  noted  as  being  the  boldest 
of  those  who  leaped  from  the  Old  Bridge  into  the  Liffey — in- 
deed, so  notorious  had  he  become  that  he  was  known  amongst 
his  acquaintances  as  Wicked  Charley.  Our  actor  always  attri- 
bated  his  dislike  to  Scotchmen  to  his  early  quarrels  with  Ni- 
cholson, but  from  him  he  also  first  acquired  the  life-long 
passion  for  the  stage. 

Nicholson,  like  the  well  known  Samuel  Whytet>  was  a  lover 
of  theatrical  performances,  and  his  pupils  were  carefully  in- 
structed in  elocution.  In  the  year  1706,  he  arranged  that 
Otway's  tragedy.  The  Orphan ;  or  the  Unhappy  Marriage, 
should  be  represented.  The  boys  were  all  anxious  to  perform, 
and  the  male  characters  were  quickly  cast,  but  for  the  rfile  of 
Mtmmia,  the  heroine,  there  were  no  candidates.    An  old  lady 

*  For  a  dttaUed  account  of  this  ancient  street*  and  its  former  oocu. 
panto,  see  Irish  Quabtsblt  Rkvibw,  Vol.  II.,  No  5,  pp.  48  to  7& 

t  See  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore. 
Vol.1.,  pp.  6  to  21.  And  see  Irish  QuarTbrlt  KBvuiw,  Vol.  Ill,, 
No.  9.  pp.  20  to  84. 
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named  PilkingtoDy  who  occasioiially  visited  at  the  school,  had 
observed  young  M'LaaghUn's  quickness  of  mind,  and  requested 
that  the  part  might  be  committed  to  his  repiesentatioiL.  After 
many  refusals  the  master  consented ;  Mrs.  PQkington  inatnicted 
her  willing  pupil,  and  partly  through  natitode  to  her»  and 
partly  through  an  anxiety  to  disappoint  Nicholson's  expecta- 
tions of  a  fimure,  he  studied  the  part  carefully,  and  the  result 
was  a  complete  and  undisputed  triumph.  But  this  triumph 
was  the  foundation  of  his  theatrical  career.  He  resolvedto 
be  an  actor,  and  in  the  year  1708,  he  left  his  home,  in  oompanj 
of  two  friends,  and  commenced  his  struggle  of  life  with  nine 
pounds  stolen  from  lus  mother's  till.  The  three  companions 
sailed  from  Dublin  for  Parkgate,  and  landing  safely  continued 
their  route  to  London,  but  upon  reaching  the  metropolis  com- 
menced a  course  of  life  that  soon  reduced  them  to  their  last  shil- 
ling. In  this  extremity  one  of  the  three  adventurers  proposed 
that  they  should  cry,  '^  Stand,  to  a  true  man,''  and  become,  ss 
glorious  Jack  says,  '^  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
minions  of  the  moon" — ^in  common  language— highwaymen. 
This,  McLaughlin,  and  his  other  companion,  refused  to  do,  and 
the  parties  separated,  each  being  resolved  to  work  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  He  who  proposed  the  purse-taking*  plan 
was  some  years  afterwards  hanged  at  Tyburn ;  he  who  noosed 
to  join  in  the  scheme  died  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  service 
of  his  country ;  what  McLaughlin's  fortunes  were  we  shaD 
hereafter  discover. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  recollect  that  exquisite  passage 
in  The  Confesnons  of  an  Ungliih  0]^%m  Eater,  where  De 
Quincy  relates  the  manner  in  which  his  life  was  saved  by  the 
charity  of  the  outcast  street-walker.  So  it  was  with  M'Lan^- 
lin.  Having  quitted  his  companions,  he  wandered  around 
those  ''stony-hearted  stepmothers" — ^the  streets,  weary  and 
worn,  and  wretched,  when  he  was  addressed  by  a  woman  who 
had  lived  for  some  years  in  his  mother's  service.  He  told  her 
his  melancholv  story,  she  led  him  to  her  wretched  room,  gm 
him  such  food  as  her  means  could  afford,  and  secured  a  bed 
for  him  in  a  neighbouring  public-house.  This  house  was  kept 
by  a  widow,  one  who  did  not,  like  the  famous  lady  of  Sphe* 
8U8,  "  weep  her  husband  dead,"  but  who  was  equally  willing, 
with  the  Ephesian  dame,  to  be  sought  and  won,  or,  failing  in 
i\\\9,  to  seek  and  take.  She  was  fat,  fair  and — sixty;  oor 
hero   was   tall,   dark,   handsome,    and  eighteen.     He  drcv 
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crowds  of  customers  to  the  hauBe  by  his  powers  of  mimicry, 
and  by  his  humorous  songs,  and  perceiving  all  these  advan- 
tages, incited  also  by  inclination,  the  landlady  proposed  to 
Mlisaghlin  that  he  should  marry  her,  and  after  a  courtship 
of  one  month,  this  union  of  January  and  May  was  celebrated 
by  a  "  Couple-B^gar." 

Mrs.  O'Meally  discovered  the  residence  of  her  son,  and 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  home,  and  aban- 
don his  spouse.  To  this  he  consented,  disgusted,  probably^ 
by  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  deserted  landlady  drowned  her 
grief  in  gin — like  that  classically  jilted  damsel  Ariadne — con- 
soling herself  with  Bacchus  for  the  loss  of  Theseus« 

M'Laughlin  remained  at  home  for  some  months,  and  the 
tavern  kept  by  his  mother  being  frequented  by  many  of  the 
College  students,  his  humor  and  ready  wit  were  soon  made 
public.  Trinity  College  now  became  his  haunt,  and  being 
unable,  as  a  Boman  ^tholic,  and  being  nnwilling  from  his 
unsettled  disposition,  to  enter  as  a  student,  he  became  a 
habitat  as  a  '^  skip/'  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  grew  tired 
of  this  menial  life,  and  his  mother's  brother,  James  O^Fla* 
nagan,  a  captain  in  the  German  service,  being  about  to  return 
to  Germany  from  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  young  wicked 
Charley  resolved  to  accompany  him.  The  uncle  and  nephew 
proceeded  to  London,  but  the  latter  was  not  fated  to  make 
one  of  those  who  have  rendered  our  country  illustrious  in 
deeds  of  martial  daring — he  stole  away  from  Captain  (^Ela- 
nagan,  and  forming  an  intimacy  with  some  strollers  who  then 
fixed  their  quarters  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole,^  he  commenced 
his  theatrical  life  as  Harlequin^  Scaramouch,  and  characters  of 
the  like  class,  and  wrote  to  inform  his  uncle  that  he  had 
formed  a  plan  of  life  for  himself,  more  satisfactory  than  that  of 
a  German  trooper — so  the  Captain  continued  his  route  to  Ger- 
many, whibt  Charles  luxuriated  in  the  dirt  and  fun  of  his 
temporary  quarters  at  The  Cat  and  Bagpipes.  Again  he  it* 
tamed  to  Dublin  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother ;  he  found 
that  she  bad  changed  her  residence  from  Werbuq^h-street  to 
Cloncuny,  about  eighteen  miles  from  town,  but  he  remained 
in  Ireland  during  the  five  succeeding  years,  and  became  a^n 
a  CoUege  "  skip,''  and  subsequently  a  porter.  He  contnved 
to  spend  the  Sundays  with  his  mother,  and  on  these  occasions, 

*  Now  Clerkenwell  Green. 
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after  having  acoompanied  her  to  and  from  Mass,  listened 
patiently  to  a  lecture  from  the  old  woman,  on  the  superioritj 
and  truth  of  her,  the  Boman  Catholic,  religion.  However, 
Luke  CVMeallv,  the  Williamite  trooper,  his  step-father,  had 
seen  too  much  of  the  bed  effects,  in  a  worldly  point,  of  a 
man's  being  in  that  age,  too  warmly  devoted  to  the  tenets  of 
either  Boman  Cathohoity  or  of  Protestantism,  and  he  genenlW 
succeeded  in  laughing  away  the  moral  of  these  discourses,  and 

Eoor  Mra.  O'M^y  was  but  too  often  forced  to  cry  to  her 
usband,  like  Tom  Moore's  mother,  Anastatia,  to  honest  John, 
her  spouse — *'I  declare  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 
Charley  McLaughlin  at  length  became  weary  of  his  Dublin 
hfe,  and  in  the  year  1715,  he  left  his  home,  determined  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  England.  He  had  seen  enough  of  a 
young  player's  prospects  m  London,  and  resolved  to  push  his 
wa^  firat  in  the  provinces.  He  sailed  from  Dublin,  in  a 
Bristol  bound  vessel,  and,  after  a  tedious  passage,  landed  in 
that  City,  of  which  poor  Cook  some  years  afterwards  told  the 
citizens,  '^  every  brick  was  cemented  with  the  blood  of  a  mur- 
dered African  •  Our  young  stroller  had  beguiled  the  long 
hours  of  his  voyage  by  the  study  of  a  volume  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plays — and  some  few  days  after  his  arrival  in 
Bristol  we  find  he  made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage, » 
lUehHumd,  in  Shakspere's  Biehard  the  I%ir4.  His  life,  du- 
ring the  succeeding  five  years,  was  a  complete  romance  in 
reality.  The  company  roamed  through  the  counhy,  and  the 
yo^ng  Irishman  was  the  life  and  soul  of  tlie  party.  Be 
wrote  prologues,  and  epilogues,  songs,  and  addresses,  fi^ 
quently  played,  the  same  night,  Antonio  and  Behidemy  in 
Venice  Preeerved,  and  was  the  Harlegwin,  sung  three  comic 
songs  between  the  play  and  farce,  and  danced  an  Irish  jig 
in  the  latter.  Whilst  performing  in  Bristol  he  found  that 
the  Irish  brogue  was  a  disadvantage  in  most  characters,  and 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  a  dei^yman  named 
Davis.  His  progress  in  acquiring  an  English  pronnnciatioB 
was  any  thing  but  satisfactory,  as  Davis  was  a  Welcfaman; 
and  the  result  of  all  his  trouble  was  a  mode  of  utterance  p^ 
culiar  to  no  known  district  of  the  kingdom. 

The  circuit  of  the  company  embraced  the  towns  of  fLcn- 
£ord,  Worcester,  and  the  county  of  Gloucestershire;  in  aB 
these  pkces  McLaughlin  became  a  public  &vorite,  not  odr 
from  his  clever  acting,  and  humorous  singing,  but  likewise 
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owing  to  his  skill  in  all  athletic  sports.  He  was  particularly 
noted  for  his  dexterity  as  a  hand^ball  player,  and  on  one 
occasion  three  of  the  Bath  Fives  Clab  being  matched  to  play^ 
for  a  wager,  against  a  like  number  of  the  Bristol  dab,  a& 
incident  occurred  which  displayed  the  independence^  and  the 
manly  cast,  of  the  young  actor's  character.  He  attended  the 
ball-coart,  as  a  spectator,  and  perceived  that  after  some  play,  one 
of  the  Bath  champions  had  sprained  his  arm,  by  an  over  stroke. 
It  was  evident  that  the  game  could  not  proceed  unless  an- 
other member  of  the  Bath  Club  could  be  at  once  procured 
to  take  the  place  of  the  disabled  player.  No  such  player  could 
be  found,  the  money  staked  was  about  being  withdrawn,  when 
M'Laughlin,  from  pure  love  of  .the  game,  stepped  from  the 
gallery,  and  offered  to  represent  the  Bath-player,  but  was 
objected  to  by  both  sides,  each  fearing  that  he  might  be 
friendly  to  their  opponents.  The  young  Irishman,  however, 
was  a  genuine  son  of  the  green  old  mnd,  and  pulling  his 
purse  from  his  pocket  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  four  gui- 
neas in  my  pocket,  I  stake  them  on  whatever  side  I  take, 
and  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  take  eith^side/'  This  manly 
way  of  treating  the  affair,  cleared  away  all  difficulty,  he  was 
as^gned  to  represent  the  disabled  player  of  the  Bath  Qub, 
his  party  won,  he  left  the  ball-court  richer  by  four  guineas 
than  when  he  entered,  and  his  conduct  and  play  had  so  much 
pleased  the  members  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Clubs,  that  they 
pfomised  to  attend  his  benefit,  and  kept  their  words  so  faith- 
fully that  his  night  produced  eight  pounds — a  large  sum  to 
him  in  those  days. 

He  left  the  Bristol  party  some  months  after  this  incident, 
joining  a  ooocipany  performing  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  and 
at  the  fairs  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Whilst 
playing  as  Harlequin,  at  Southwark  fair,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  manager  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  then  and 
long  years  afterwards,  even  to  honest  Joe  Grimaldi's  time, 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  Pantomimes.  He  was  engaged 
as  the  Harlequin  of  that  establishment,  and  loved,  in  later  life, 
to  describe  to  his  friends  the  delight  with  which  he  gathered 
the  pence  thrown  upon  the  stage,  as  the  impromptu  offerings 
paid  to  his  agility,  by  his  audience  of  link-boys,  sweeps,  and 
cobblers. 

In  the  year  1733  a  dispute  arose  between  the  actors  of 
Drory-lane  Theatre,  and  the  manager,  Highmore,  which  ended 
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in  the  withdrawal  of  many  of   the  most   distinguished   of 
the  company,  who  commenced  playing  at  the  Haymarket,  under 
the  management  of  Theophilus  Gibber.    Highmore  was  thus 
forced  to  Keep  his  Theatre  open  by  the  aid  of  those  of  the  old 
company  who  continued  with  him,  supported  by  actors  from 
the  provinces  and  minor  Theatres;     McLaughlin  hadmir- 
ried,  some  months  before  this  period,  a  widow  whom  he  had 
met  during  a  visit  paid  to  his  mother  in  Ireland,  and  having 
instructed  his  wife  m  stage  business,  she  had  become  a  verr 
clever  actress  in  such  characters  as  He  Ifune,  in  Borneo  and 
Juliet.    He  was  fulfilling  an  engagement  in  Portsmouth  when 
offered  terms  by  Highmore,  and,  accepting  them,  returned  to 
London  with  his  wife  and  in&nt  daughter — that  daughter 
who  was  afterwards  so  much  admired,  as  a  singer,  as  an  ac- 
tress, and  as  a  dancer.     He  appeared  on  Drury  Lane  stage 
on  the  31st  of  October,  1733,  as  Captain  Brazen,  in  2Se  Be- 
eruiting  Officer ;  as  Teague,   in  Tke  CommitUe ;  and  as  the 
Drunken  Colonel^  in  Fielding's  Intriguing  CAamberwudd — ^all 
passing  off  with  very  considerable  applause. 

Being  now  secure  of  a  London  position  in  his  profession, 
and  wim  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  in  oomfozt, 
M^ughlin  endeavoured  to  extend  his  circle  of  acquaintances, 
and  in  doing  so  found  that  the  pronunciation  of  his  name  was 
dfflcult  to  his  English  friends — ^the  best  attempt  made  by 
them  at  the  utterance  of  M^ughlin  being  Madottin;  he  ac- 
cordingly changed  the  name  to  that  by  which  he  is  now  knovn 
— Macklin.  This  change,  however,  was  attended  by  a  rather 
amusing  circumstance.  Macklin  had  not  informed  his  Iiish 
friends  that  he  was  no  lonser  McLaughlin,  and  an  old  Dublin 
acquaintance,  with  whom  he  had  often  ''heard  the  chimes  at 
midnight,''  and  waked  the  echoes  of  Winetavem-^street  in 
trolling  some  rollicking  chorus  of  Tom  Durfey's,  called  at  his 
lodgings  in  London,  some  short  time  after  he  had  assumed 
his  cognomen.  The  Lrish  friend's  name  was  Flanagan — ^Fhil 
Flanagan — ^he  was  on  his  first  visit  to  London,  and  resolved  to 
see  all  the  sights  of  the  city,  from  the  d<^figh^  of  Hockl^-in- 
the-Hole,  to  the  "  Drabs  and  Bloods  of  Drury  Lane.'*  Mack- 
lin and  Anthony  Boheme  lodged  over  a  shop  in  die  Strand, 
and  Phil  having  discovered  the  house,  entered  the  shop,  and 
asked  the  landlady,  "  Is  young  Charley  McLaughlin  at  home, 
mam?''  "ChttAeywio,  Sir?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  En- 
glishwoman.   "  Charley  McLaughlin,  from  Dublin.''  ''  Oiarle; 
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Maclotlin^  Maclottin !  I  really  don't  know  any  such  person, 
Sir/'  Phil  could  not  endure  this^  as  he  considered  it,  attempt 
to  impose  on  an  Irishman  in  Loudon,  patiently,  so  pulling  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  he  held  it  towards  the  astonished  land- 
lady, exclaiming,  "  Arra  don't  be  joking,  misses,  d'ye  thiuk  I 
don't  know  my  own  cousin  Charley  M^Lauglilin's  writing,  and 
isn^t  this  letter  from  him^  and  didn't  he  tell  me  he  lived  three 
doors  from  Temple  Bar,  and  isn*t  this  house  three  doors  from 
them  big  gates.  Don't  be  playing  tricks  upon  travellers,  good 
woman."  The  landlady,  after  many  protestations  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  deceiving,  or  slighting  her  visitor,  was 
able  to  explain  to  Phil  that  she  did  not  really  know  the 
person  for  whom  he  enquired,  that  there  was  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman lodging  in  her  house,  whose  name,  however,  was 
Macklin.  Phil  felt,  although  he  did  not  say,  with  young 
Malcolm — 

"  My  countryman  ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not," 

He  thought,  nevertheless,  that  this  Irish  gentleman  might  be 
able  to  assist  him  in  discovering^  the  abode  of  the  unpronounce- 
able McLaughlin,  and  accordingly  desired  the  landlady  to 
inform  Mr,  Macklin  that  Phil  Planagan,  from  Dublin,  would 
be  happy  to  meet  him  that  evening  at  The  Pine  Ajpple,  in 
New-street.  Upon  Macklii^'s  return  from  the  theatre,  where 
he  had  been  at  a  rehearsal,  the  landlady  delivered  the  mes- 
sage. "Why,  bless  my  soul,"  said  he,  "I  am  the  person 
for  whom  Mr.  Flanagan  inquired."  "You,  sir,"  almost 
screamed  the  astonished  woman,  "  you,  sir.  Well  the  sooner 
Mr.  Maclottin,  Maclugton,  or  Macklin,  you  leave  my  house 
the  better ;  I'll  have  no  people  with  two  names  stopping  here," 
and  the  good  woman  was  only  appeased  in  her  suspicions 
wrathfalness  by  a  reference  to  Rich,  the  well-known  manager. 
Phil  Flanagan  was  enraged,  and  disgusted,  to  find  that  his 
friend  Charley  could  change  a  name  which  had  been  borne  by 
Irish  chieftains.  About  this  period  Macklin's  fame  was  be- 
coming established,  and  he  introduced  his  wife  to  a  London 
audience  as  Mrs.  Quietly,  in  Henry  Tie  Fourth.  Her  success 
was  most  cheering,  but  Macklin's  happiness  was  clouded  by  a 
very  melancholy  accident. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1785,  Colley  Cibber's,  Lave  Makes 
a  Man,  or  the  Fop's  Fortune^  in  which  Macklin  performed  the 
Spanish  Servant,  Sancho,  was  produced  at  Drury-lane.    At 
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the  same  time^  Fabian's  farce,  Triei  for  Diet,  was  euided, 
and  a  performer  named  Hallam,  played  a  servant  in  the  latter 
piece.  On  the  second  or  third  night  of  the  representation 
of  the  farce,  Hallam  got  possession  of  the  wig  worn  by 
Macklin,  in  representing  Saneho^  which  gave  very  great 
offence  to  the  latter.  He  abused  Hallam,  and  aocosed  1dm 
of  being  impertinent ;  bat  Hallam  replied  that  tiie  wig  was  a 
stock-wig,  and  as  much  his  property  as  Maddin's.  Madhn 
being  dri^ed  for  his  part,  and  feeling,  probably,  that  hit 
**  make-up"  was  not  so  perfect  as  on  former  occasions,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  wig,  was  pariicnlarly  open  to  offence,  and  many 
of  the  other  actors  having,  in  his  hearing,  advised  Hallam  to 
give  up  the  wig,  which  the  latter  refused  to  do,  making  at 
the  same  time,  some  irritating  remarks,  Macklin  struck  him 
with  a  cane,  which  he  carried  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  his 
character.  The  blow  was  most  unfortunate ;  the  cane  was 
pointed,  it  entered  Hallam's  eye,  forced  it  from  its  socket,  and 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  the  unhappy  man  died  the 
following  day.  Macklin  was  tried  for  wuftd  murder,  and 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  tlie  following  is  his  drfoioe, 
spoken  by  himself,  prisoners  tried  for  capital  crimes  not 
being  then  allowed  advocates : — 

My  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — ^I  played  AmcA^  the  niglit 
before,  and  the  wig  I  then  used  was  proper  for  the  new  6nc» 
and  absolutely  neeesMvy  for  my  part,  aa  the  whole /bree  of  ike  poets 
wU  depends  on  the  lean,  meagre  hoke  of  one  that  is  in  want  of  food. 
This  wig  being,  therefore,  so  fit  for  my  purpose,  and  hearo^  that 
the  deceased  had  got  it,  I  said  to  him,  **  You  have  got  the  wig  that  I 
played  in  last  nigMt  and  it  Jits  my  part  this  mght**' — "  /  haoe  as  madk 
right  toit  M  you,'*  says  he.  I  told  him  that  I  desired  U  as  a/aeemr, 
He  said  I  should  not  have  it.  "  Touare  a  scmmdrel,**  says  I,  •'to 
deny  me,  when  I  only  ask  vou  as  ajaeour  that  wkieh  is  wty  right," — •*  I 
am  no  more  a  scoundrel  than  yourself,"  says  he ;  and  so  he  went  out 
of  the  room,  and  I  went  to  the  prompter's  door  to  look  for  Mr,  C^ 
her ;  meanwhile,  the  deceased  went  into  the  scene-room,  and  said  I 
had  used  him  like  a  pick*  pocket.  The  author  persuaded  him  to  let 
me  have  the  wig,  and  the  property-man  brought  fann  another  wv. 
Upon  this  he  threw  the  first  wig  at  me.  I  asked,  **  Why  he  eouM 
not  have  done  so  before  ?*'  He  answered,  "  because  you  used  me  like 
a  pick-pocket."  This  provoked  me,  and,  rising  up,  I  said,  "  D  a 
YOU,  for  a  puppy,  get  out."  His  left  side  was  then  towards  me,  but 
he  turned  about  unluckily,  and  my  stick  went  into  his  eye.  **  €k>od 
€k>d !"  said  I,  ^  what  have  I  done  I"  and  threw  the  stick  into  theohiffl- 
ney.  I  begj^d  of  the  persons  who  were  present,  to  take  the  deceased 
to  the  bagnio ;  but  Mrs,  Moor  said  that  she  had  a  room^  where  he 
should  be  taken  care  of.     I  had  then  no  idea  that  it  would  prove  his 
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end ;  but  feared  that  his  eye  was  in  danger.  But  the  next  morninff 
I  saw  Mr,  Turbwtif  who  advised  me  to  keep  out  of  the  way^  or  I 
should  be  sent  to  gaol.  I  begged  of  him  to  get  the  adyioe  of  a  phj- 
sician,  and  gave  him  a  guinea,  which  was  all  the  money  I  had  about 
me.  From  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  to  the  end,  it  was  but  ten 
minutes,  and  there  was  no  intermission. 

His  first  character,  after  his  trial,  WBaBamilUe,  in  Fielding's 
Miter;  but  he  was  now  upon  the  path  of  fame  and  fortune. 
He  was  the  PeaeAvm,  of  Uie  Begg(Mi^%  Opera ;  Scrub,  in  the 
Beaux  Stratagem;  the  Marplot y  of  tke  Bueu  Bodu,  with  all 
the  foil  Toundof  other  important  parts,  and  his  crowning  tri- 
umph and  success  occurred  on  the  14th  of  February,  1741. 
For  many  years  Lord  Lansdowne^s  Jew  rf  Femee,  altered 
from  Shkkspere^s  Merchant  of  Venice^  had  been  performed, 
and  the  latter  entirely  neglected.  It  seemed  to  Macklin  a 
very  ffieat  error,  that  this  fine  tragedy  should  be  forgotta:^ 
and  the  great  poet's  design  completely  perverted  by  making 
Skj/loek  a  low  comedy  part;  he  accordingly  resolved  to  adhere 
closely  to  Shakspere's  text,  to  take  the  character  on  himself, 
and  placed  the  piece  in  rehearsal.  *  At  the  rehearsals  he 
merely  repeated  the  words  of  his  part,  leaving  the  actors  in 
entire  ignorance  of  his  intended  mode  of  representation. 
The  performers,  the  manager,  nearly  all  the  friends  of  the  theatre, 
predicted  a  &Oare,  but  when  the  appointed  14th  of  February 
amved,  Macklin  was  resolute :  not  so,  however,  his  brother 
actors,  and  he  was  forced  to  endure  the  frowns  of  Portia,  Mrs. 
Clive,  and  the  lamentations  of  Antonio,  Qoin.  The  house  was 
crowded  from  the  opening  of  the  doors,  and  the  curtain 
rose  amidst  the  most  dreadful  of  all  awful  silence,  the  stillness  of 
a  multitude.  The  Jew  enters  in  the  third  scene,  and  bom 
that  point,  to  the  fiGunous  scene  m^Tulnd,  all  passed  off  with 
considerable  applause.  Here,  however,  and  in  the  trial  scene, 
the  actor  was  mumphant,  and  in  the  applause  of  a  thousand 
voices  the  curtain  dropped.  The  play  was  repeated  for  nineteen 
successive  nights  with  increased  success.  On  the  third  night 
of  representraon  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  stage  box, 
where  sat  a  little,  deformed,  man ;  and  whilst  others  watched 
Am  gestures,  as  if  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the  performers,  he 
was  gazing  intently  upon  Shgloek,  and  as  the  actor  panted,  in 
broken  accents  of  rage,  and  sorrow,  and  avarice — ''uo.  Tubal, 
fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before :  I  will  have 
the  heart  of  him,  if  ne  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Yenice,  1 
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can  make  what  merchandize  I  will :  go.  Tubal,  and  meet  me 
at  oar  synagogue;  go^  good  Tubal}  at  oor  synagogue. 
Tubal" — the  little  man  was  seen  to  rise^  and^  leaning  from 
the  box^  as  Macklin  passed  it,  he  whispered — 

"  This  is  the  Jew, 
That  Shakspeare  drew." 

The  speaker  was  Alexander  Pope,  and  in  that  age,  from 
his  judgment  in  criticism  there  was  no  appeal. 

Thus  were  genius  and  discrimination  triumphant,  and  so 
they  ever  triumph.  Thus,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  great  Ladjf 
Macbeth,  had  ever,  in  the  sleeping  walking  scene,  held  the 
lamp  in  one  hand,  and  touched  its  palms  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other,  and  so  represented  the  washing  of  the  "  damned 
spot '"  but  great  Siddons  resolved  that  she  would  depart 
from  this  conception,  and  though  Sheridan  wept,  and  prayed, 
and  entreated,  that  she  would  return  to  the  established  mode 
of  representation,  she  was  immovable  in  her  resolution — she 
laid  the  lamp  upon  the  table,  passed  hand  over  hand  in  the 
strong  will,  yet  despairing  hope,  to  cleanse  that  stain  which  "all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten.^'  Did  the  audience 
hiss,  or  laugh — no — night  was  around  them — ^the  chill  of  the 
tomb  was  upon  all — ^the  great  Demon  woman,  yet  the  poor 
criminal,  conscience-driven,  was  before  them,  she  who  vas^ 
even  in  sleep,  pursued  by  fiends,  and  in  the-— 

"  What,  will  these  hands  ne^er  be  clean  ?" 

they  knew  the  secret  of  the  sleeper^s  gesture— and  sat  in 
stony  silence— wondering  at  the  genius  of  the  poet — ^thc 
genius  of  the  actress.  Thus  too,  when  Edmund  Kean 
resolved  to  play  this  same  Shylock,  as  man  never  played 
it  before,  they  all  told  him  it  could  not  succeed — he  ati^ids 
the  last  rehearsal — goes  home  to  his  poor  lodgings — dines 
on  the  beefsteak  and  pot  of  porter  which  his  fond,  true,  long- 
suffering  wife  had  procured — ^returns  to  the  theatre,  canyiDg 
his  wig,  his  collar,  and  his  old  black  silk  stockings  in  a  pocket 
handkerchief — he  goes  on  foot  through  the  snow,  enters 
upon  the  stage — plays  out  his  part — leaves  the  theatre  amidst 
the  shouts  of  all,  and  glowing  with  his  triumph,  rushes  to 
his  home, — wild  with  joy,  cries  to  his  wife — '*Oh,  Mary! 
my  fortune's  made :  now  you  shall  nde  in  your  carriage'' — and 
snatching  little  Chnrles  from  his  cradle,  lie  exclaims,  whilst 
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rapturously  kissing  him,  "  Now,  my  boy,  you  shall  go  to  Eton." 
Thus  does  the  "  Aut  Caesar,  ant  nullus"  of  genius  triumph. 

Macklin's  fame  was  now  so  fully  known  and  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  had  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  "star,*'  and 
many  provincial  managers  were  anxious  to  secure  his  services, 
bi^t  he  continued,  during  the  succeeding  seven  years,  to  in- 
crease his  London  reputation.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of 
1748,  he  accepted  a  Dublin  engagement  of  two  years,  at  £800 
per  annum  for  Mrs.  Mackliu  and  himself,  from  Thomas  She- 
ridan. Macklin  was  very  soon  the  chief  favorite  with 
his  fellow-countrymen,  and  Shylock,  Scrub,  and  Sir  Paul 
Pliant,  were  frequently  **  desired,*'  thus  proving  the  truth 
of  an  observation  made  by  Tate  Wilkinson,  that,  ''  Dublin  is 
remarkable  for  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  actor,  or  nothing ; 
and  if  one  particular  part  by  a  performer,  happens  to  please 
their  fancies  and  judgement,  once  a  week  to  the  end  of  the 
season  it  will  fill  the  house.''* 

The  engagement,  however,  was  not  a  fortunate  one ;  indeed 
Sheridan,  like  his  illustrious  son,  was  not  calculated  to  manage 
a  theatre,  and  although  at  that  period  the  attraction  of  a 
'' Command  night/'  and  the  fascinations  of  the  red  coats  of 
the  garrison,  were  not  required  to  secure  a  full  house,  Sheridan 
Was  unable  to  pay  the  company,  and  the  Macklins  left  Dublin 
for  England,  receiving  but  £300  for  their  services.  After  his 
return  from  Ireland  he  was  much  employed  in  teaching  elocu- 
tion, and  in  instructing  those  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  then 
fashionable  amusement — Private  Theatricals.  He  prepared  all 
the  performers  who  appeared  in  Drury-lane  Theatre  in  the 
representation  of  Othello,  in  the  year  1751,  of  which  occasion, 
we  read  in  Lord  Orford's  Memoirs — "  The  7  th  was  appointed 
for  the  Naturalization  Bill,  but  the  House  adjourned  to  attend 
at  Drury-lane,  where  Othello  was  acted  by  a  Mr.  Delavil  and 
his  family,  who  had  hired  the  theatre  on  purpose.  The  crowd 
of  people  of  fashion  was  so  great  that  the  footmen's  gallery 
was  hung  with  ribbands."t 

He  had  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  preparing  his 
<3aughter  for  her  debut ;  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  in 

*  See  **  Memoirs  of  Uis  Own  Time,"  by  Tate  Wilkinson.  Vol.  II.,  p. 
222. 

t  The  expense  of  this  single  entertainment  was  £1,000.  For  a  sketch 
of  PriTate  Theatricals,  in  France,  Kngland,  and  Ireland,  see  Irish 
QuARTEBLY  Revikw,  Vol.  III.,  No.  9,  pp.89  to  100.  And.  in  "  Tl  e 
Streets  of  Dublin,"  sec  many  descriptions  of  tht-sc  entertainment*. 
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the  year  1761,  as  MAenais,  in  Nat  Lee's  tragedy^  JSkeoiomu, 
with  very  great  suocess,  and  being  a  sweet  singer,  increased 
her  reputation,  by  a  clever  performance  of  Polfyf  in  Tie  JBep- 
gcari  Opera. 

Macklin  now  determined  to  retire  from  the  stage,  and  to 
devote  his  time  to  study,  to  writing  for  the  theatre,  and  to 
preparinff  young  aotors  for  the  profession.  He  had  written  four 
pieces  which  met  but  a  cold  reception ;  however,  he  thought 
that  after  sixtv*four  years  of  active^-  observant,  life,  he  might 
et  distinguish  himsdf  as  a  dramatist.  We  have  stated  that 
e  wished  to  retire  from  active  life,  but  he  may  really  be  con- 
sidered to  have  ^'  retired  to  the  bosom  of  private  life  to  open 
a  public  house,''  as,  after  his  farewell  b^efit,  he  op«ied  a 
tavern  and  coffee  house  in  the  Piazza,  in  Covent  (harden,  upw 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Tavistock  Hotel ;  at  the  same 
time  he  opened  a  lecture  room  in  Hart-street.  He  announced 
an  ordinary  every  day  at  four  o'clock,  the  charge  for  whicb, 
without  wine,  was  three  shillings ;  and  at  the  lecture  room  he 
delivered  discourses  on  the  English  dramatists  and  poets,  twice 
every  week :  the  admission  to  the  lectures  cost  one  shilling. 
He  spent  large  sums  in  these  speculations,  but  all  ended  in 
heavy  loss,  although  his  reputation  as  a  humorist  and  socbl 
companion  drew  many  to  the  ordinary,  at  which  he  alwayi 
presided.  Thus  situated  he  returned  to  the  stage,  and  pud 
a  visit  to  Dublin,  but  soon  went  back  to  England,  where  his 
wife  died  in  the  year  1758. 

In  the  year  1769,  Macklin's  farce,  Love^-la-Mode,  was  pro- 
duced. The  plot  is  simple.  A  young  lady  possessed  of  laige 
fortune  is  courted  by  tnree  suitors.  Beau  Mardecai,  a  Jew 
broker ;  Sir  Archy  Macsareasmy  a  Scotchman ;  Squire  Groem^ 
an  Englishman ;  and  Sir  CaUaghan  ffBrallaffian,  an  Irishman. 
The  lady's  guardian  resolving  to  test  the  affection  of  the  lovers, 
tells  them  that  the  fortune  of  his  ward  is  lost — ^when  all 
the  suitors,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Callaghan,  abandoned 
the  fair  one:  he  exclaims,  that  ''the  lovely  person  of  tbe 
lady  is  a  sufficient  fortune  for  him."  The  guardian  then 
explains  the  ruse,  and  Sir  Callaghan  is  made  happy,  George 
the  Second  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year  when  the  faiee 
was  first  performed,  and  being  unable  to  attend  the  theatre  he 
sent  for  the  manuscript;  it  was  read  to  him  by  one  of  his 
attendants,  and  the  plot  afforded  him  considerable  amusement: 
he  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  Irishman's  success. 
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There  is  much  credit  due  to  Macklin  for  his  conception  of  the 
character  of  Sir  CaUaghan — he  was  the  first  who  drew  an  Irish 
jtentleman  for  the  stage.  I^he  following  is  the  scene  in  which 
the  plot  is  developed,  and  where  the  denouement  occurs : — 

Enter  Sir  Ardny  and  Mardecai.    Morde.  Pr'ythee,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  Sir  Archj  ?  the  house  seems  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  bailifb,  and  Sir  Theodore  looks  and  speaks  as  if  an  earth- 
quake  had  just  happened.     Sir  A.  Teer  conjecture  is  vary  reeght, 
Mr.  Mordecai,  *tis  aw  over  wi'  him'— -he  is  undone — a  baggar,  and  so 
is  the  girl.     Morde.  Tou  astonish  me.     Sir  A.  It  is  an  unexpected 
business  ;  but  'tis  a  fact,  I  assure  yee  ;  here  he  is  himsel,  poor  deevil, 
hoc  dismal  he  leuks.     Enter  Sir  Theodore  and  an  Attorney.     Sir  T, 
Tou  are  the  attorney  concerned  for  the  creditors,  Mr.  Atkins? 
Attor,  I  am.  Sir  Theodore,  and  am  extremely  sorry  for  the  accident. 
Sir  T,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir,  you  do  but  your  duty  ;  the  young 
lady  is  that  way,  sir ;  if  you  will  step  to  her,  I'll  follow  you.     lExit 
AttorJ]  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  Sir  Archy — this  is  a  sudden  and 
unhappy  affair ;  I  am  unfit  for  company ;  I  must  go,  and  open  it  my- 
self to  poor  Oharlotte.  lExit,}    Morde.  But  pray,  Sir  Archy,  what 
has  occasioned  all  this  ?     Sir  A.   Faith,  Mordecai,  I  do  no   ken 
the  particulars — ^but  it  seems — ^by  the  word  of  Sir  Theodore  himsel, 
that  he  and  a  rich  merchant  in  Holland,  his  partner,  and  joint  guar- 
dian over  this  ^rl,  are  baith  bankrupts,  and,  as  the  lawyer  that  is 
withoot  there  confirms,  haye  fuled  for  above  a  hundred  thoosand 
poonds  mair  than  they  can  answer.    Morde.  But  how  is  this  to  affect 
the  ][oung  lad^?    Sir  A.  Whj,  sir,  the  greatest  part  of  her  fortune 
was  in  trade,  it  seems,  with  Sir  Theodore  and  his  partner ;  besides, 
the  suit  in  Chancery,  that  she  had  wi'  the  company,  for  above  forty 
thoosand  poonds,  has  been  determined  against  ner  this  very  day,  so 
that  they  are  aw  undone.    Baggars!  baggarsi    Morde.  I  understood 
that  the  affiiir  was  clearly  in  her  favour.    Sir  A,  O,  sir,  yee  do  no 
ken  the  law — ^the  law  is  a  sort  of  hocuspocus  science,  that  smiles  in 
yeer  face,  while  it  picks  yeer  pocket :  and  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  it  is  of  mair  use  to  the  professors  than  the  justice  of  it — Here  the 
parties  come,  and  seemingly  in  great  affliction.     Enter  Sir  Theodore 
fiacf  Charlotte,    Chart  Dear  sir,  be  patient,  moderate  your  sorrow ; 
it  may  not  be  so  terrible  as  your  apprehensions  make  it ;  pray,  bear 
pp.   Sir  21  For  myself  I  care  not.    But  that  j^ou  should  be  involved 
in  my  ruin,  left  fortuneless,  your  fair  expectation  of  a  noble  alliance 
blasted!  your  dignity  and  affluence  fallen  to  scorn  and  penury 
Charh  It  cannot  prove  so  bad,  sir  ;  I  will  not  despair,  nor  shall  you, 
— ^for  though  the  law  has  been  so  hard  against  me,  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  its  wiles  and  treachery,  a  competency  will  still  remain,  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  mitigate  your  misfortunes.     Besides,  Sir  Archy 
Macsarcasm  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  on  his  promise  and  assistance 
I  will  rely.     Sir  A,  Wool  ye !  ye  may  as  weel  rely  upon  the  assis- 
tance of  the  philosopher's  stone ; — what  the  deevil  1  would  she  marry 
me  to  make  me  tinker  up  the  fortunes  of  broken  ceetezens  ? — But  I 
will  speak  till  them,  and  end  the  affair  at  once. — I  am  concerned  to 
s«e  you  in  this  disorder,  Sir  Theodore.     Charl  O,  Sir  Arrhy,  if  all 
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the  vows  of  friendship,  honour,  and  eternal  love,  which  you  have  so 
often  made  me,  were  not  composed  of  idle  breath,  and  deceitful  c^re^ 
inony,  now  let  their  truth  be  seen.     Sir  A.    Madam,  I  am  sorry  to 
be  the  messenger  of  ill  teedinffs,  but  aw  our  connection  is  at  an  end ; 
oor  hoose  hai  heard  of  my  addresses  till  you ;  and  I  hai  had  letters 
frai  the  dukes,  the  marquis,  and  aw  the  dignataries  of  the  iameelT, 
remonstrating,  nay  expressly  proheebiting  my    contaminating  tbe 
blood  of  Macsarcasm  wi'  any  thing  sprung  n*ai  a  hogshead,  or  a 
counting  hoose.    I  assure  yee  my  passion  for  yee  is  meqghty  strong, 
madam,  but  I  cannot  bring  disgrace  upon  an  honourable  family. 
C^arL  No  more — ^your  apology  is  baser  than  your  perfidy :  there  is 
no  truth,  no  virtue,  in  man.     Sir  A.  Guid  truth,  nor  in  women  nei- 
ther that  has  nai  fortune.     But  here  is  Mordecai — now,  madam — 
a  wanderine  Israelite,  a  casualty — a  mere  casualty,  sprung  frai  anno- 
ities,  bulls,  bubbles,  bears,  and  lottery  tickets,  and  can  hai  nai  fanuly 
objactions; — is  passionately  fond  of  yee ;  and  till  this  offaprii^^  of  ac- 
cident and  Mammon  I  resign  my  interest  in  yee.    Morde.  Sir,  I  am 
infinitely  obliged  to  you ;— -out — a — matrimony  is  a  subject  I  have 
never  thoroughly  considered,  and  I  must  take  some  time  to  deliber- 
ate, before  I  determine  upon  that  inextricable  business.    Besides, 
madam,  I  assure  you,  my  affairs  are  not  in  a  matrimonial  situation. 
Ckarl.  No  apology,  sir.     Begone — I  despise  them  and  you.     Enier 
Squire  Groom.     Oroom.  Hanx  I  haux  I    What's  the  matter  here  ? 
W  hat  is  all  this  ?     What,  are  we  all  at  fault  ?     Is  this  true,  8ir  The- 
odore ? — I  hear  that  you  and  the  filly  have  both  run  on  the  wrong 
ude  of  the  post.     Sir  T.  It  is  too  true  ;  but,  I  hope,  sir,  that  will 
make  no  alteration  in  your  affection.     Oroom,  Hark  ye.  Sir  Theo- 
dore, I  always  make  my  match  according  to  the  weight  my  thing 
will  carry.     When  I  offered  to  take  her  into  my  stable,  she  was  sound, 
and  in  good  case — but  I  hear  her  wind  is  touclied ;  if  so,  I  would  not 
back  her  for  a  shilling.    I'll  take  her  into  my  stud  if  you  please.— 
She  has  a  good  fore  hand,  sets  both  her  ends  well,  has  good  paces, 
a  good  deal  of  fashion,  some  blood,  and  will  do  well  enough  to  breed 
out  of — but  she  cannot  carry  weight  sufficient  to  come  through.— 
Matrimony,  Sir  Theodore,  is  a  cursed  long  course,  devilish  heavy, 
and  sharp  turnings ; — it  won't  do— can't  come  through,  my  dear, 
can't  come  through.     Sir  A,  I  think,  squire,  you  judge  vary  neecely. 
Noo,  in  my  thoughts,  the  best  thing  the  lady  can  do  is  to  snap  the 
Irishman.    Morde,  Well  observed.  Sir  Archy.    Groom,  Macsarcasm 
has  an  excellent  nose,  and  hits  off  a  fault  as  well  as  any  hound  I  ever 
followed.     Sir  A,  It  would  be  a  deevelish  lucky  match  for  her. — The 
fellow  has  a  guid  fortune,  is  a  great  blockhead,  and  looves  her  vehe> 
mently ;  three  as  guid  qualities  for  a  matrimonial  bubble,  as  a  ladj 
in  her  circumstances  woold  wish.     Snap  him,  snap  him,  madam. 
Morde.  Hush  I  he's  here.      Enter  Sir  CaUaghan.     Sir  A,  Ha !  my 
guid  freend.  Sir  Callaghan,  I  kiss  yeer  bond  ;  1  hai  been  speakii^  till 
the  lady  in  yeer  beholf,  wi'  aw  the  eloquence  I  hai ;  she  is  enamoor'd 
o'  yeer  person,  and  yee  are  just  come  i  the  nick  to  recmve  her  heart 
and  her  bond.     Sir  C  By  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  madam,  I  shall 
think  that  a  greater  happiness  than  any  that  fortune  can  bestow  upon 
me.     Sir  A.  Come,  come,  madam,  true  love  is  impatient,  and  oes- 
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pises  ceremony ;  gi'  him  yeer  bond  at  once.  C^uxrl.  No^  sir^  I  scorn 
to  deceive  a  man  who  offers  me  his  heart :  though  my  fortune  ia 
ruined,  my  mind  is  untainted ;  even  poverty  shall  not  pervert  it  to 
principles  of  baseness.  Sir  €,  Fortune  ruined  I  Pray,  Sir  Theodore, 
what  does  the  importance  of  all  this  language  mean  ?  jStr  T.  The 
sad  meaning  is,  oir  Gallagban,  that,  in  the  circuit  of  fortune's  wheel, 
the  ]ady*8  station  is  reversed  ;  she,  who  some  hours  since  was  on  the 
highest  round,  is  now  degraded  to  the  lowest :  this,  sir,  has  turned 
the  passion  these  gentlemen  professed  for  her  into  scorn  and  ridi« 
cule ;  an^  I  suppose  will  cool  the  fervency  of  yours.  Sir  C.  Sir  The- 
odore, I  assure  you,  I  am  heartily  glad  of  her  distress.  Sir  T.  Sir  I 
Sir  C.  When  she  was  computed  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
I  loved  her  'tis  true,  but  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling,  like  a  man 
that  loves  to  be  a  soldier,  yet  is  afraid  of  a  gun  ;  because  I  looked 
upon  myself  as  an  unequal  match  to  her :  but  now  she  is  poor,  and 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  serve  her,  I  find  something  warm  about  my 
heart  here,  that  tells  me,  I  love  her  better  than  when  she  was  rich, 
and  makes  me  beg  she  will  take  my  life  this  instant,  and  all  I  have, 
into  her  service.  Sir  T.  Generous  indeed.  Sir  Gallagban.  Sir  C 
Madam,  my  fortune  is  not  much,  but  it  is  enough  to  maintain  a  cou- 
ple of  honest  hearts,  and  have  something  to  spare  for  the  necessities 
of  a  friend ;  which  is  all  we  want,  and  all  that  fortune  is  good  for. 
Sir  T.  Here,  take  her,  sir ;  she  is  yours  ;  and,  what  you  first  thought 
her,  mistress  of  a  noble  fortune.  Chroom'  What  I  Morde.  How's 
this  ?  \jmde,'\  Sir  A,  Gently  I  hush  I  saftly !  he  is  ainly  taking  him 
in — he  is  taking  him  in — the  bubble's  bit.  Sir  T.  And  had  she  mil- 
lions, your  principles  deserve  her  ; — she  has  a  heart,  loving  and  gen- 
erous as  your,  owtt^  which  your  manly  virtue  has  subdued,  and  tem- 
pered to  your  warmest  wishes.  Sir  C»  Pray,  Sir  Theodore,  what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  Are  you  in  jest,  or  in  earnest  ?  By  my  honour, 
I  don't  know  how  to  believe  one  word  you  sav.  First  she  has  a  for- 
tune, then  she  has  no  fortune — and  then  she  has  a  great  fortune 
again  !  this  is  just  what  the  little  jackanapes  about  town  call  hum- 
bugging a  man.  Sir  T.  Sir,  I  am  serious.  Sir  C,  And  pray,  what 
are  you,  madam  ?  Are  you  in  serious  too,  or  in  joke  ?  ^harL  Such 
as  1  am,  sir,  if  you  dare  venture  upon  me  for  life,  I  am  yours.  Sir  C. 
By  the  integrity  of  my  honour,  madam,  I  will  venture  upon  you  not 
only  for  life,  but  for  death  too,  which  is  a  great  deal  longer  than 
life,  you  know. 

The  farce  had  very  great  success — Macklin  played  SirArciy 
Macaarcasm.  The  Irish  public  were  anxious  to  witness  the 
representation  of  Love-a-la-Mode,  and  Barry,  the  manager  of 
Crow-street  Theatre,  formed  an  engagement  with  Macklin, 
but  before  leaving  England  the  latter  was  married  to  a  young 
lady  named  Jones,  and  our  actor  and  his  bride  reached  Ireland 
in  safety,  where  Sir  Archy  was  as  favorably  received  by  an 
Irish  audience  as  he  had  been  by  an  English  one. 

After  a  residence  of  some  months  in  Dublin,  where  he 
introduced  the  celebrated  singer^  Nan  Catley,  to  the  play-goers, 
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MackUn  returned  to  England,  and  was  ^igased  by  Coleman 
to  play  at  Covent-garden  Theatre.    His  life,  for  some  months 
after  this  period,  the  Spring  of  177S,  was  most  unhappy, 
owing  to  a  dispute  regarding  the  performance  of  Siciard  tie 
Tkird,  and  Mwchetk.    Smith,  an  actor  of  some  reputation  in 
his  day,  had  induced  the  manager  to  make  certain  terms, 
by  which  the  former  contended  that  he  had  obtained  the  right 
to  an  exclusive  representation  of  the  chief  tragic  characters. 
Macklin  insisted  that  all  these  parts  were  open  to  himself, 
and  accordingly  played  Maeieth  with  great    success.      All 
Smith's  friends  were  dissatisfied  at  the  applause  bestowed 
upon  his  rival,  and  when  Macklin  appeared  some  few  nights 
afterwards  in  Siyloci,  the  house  being  packed  for  the  occa- 
sion bv  Smith,  so  great  a  clamor  was  raised,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  a  word  spoken  upon  the  stage.    Macklin 
was  dismissed  by  Coleman,  and  brought  an  action  in  the  King's 
Bench  against  a  Mr.  James,  and  several  of  the  other  ring- 
leaders.   The  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  and 
reported  by  Gumey,  whose  notes  were  fully  corrected  by 
Dunning,  who  led  for  Macklin.    The  case  is  of  great  length 
and  of  some  importance,  as  it  shows  that  disapprobation  in 
the  theatre,  like  criticism  in  the  press,  must  be  the  fair  ex- 
pression of  just  opinions,  not  factious,  or  false,  or  envious. 
A  verdict  was  entered  for  Macklin,  and  as  the  costs  were 
heavy,  in  fEM!t  exceeding  £400,  very  many  appeals  were  made 
to  him,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  forego  some  portion 
of  his  claims.    At  length  he  proposed,  in  open  court,  tnaft  the 
defendants  should  take  one  hundred  pounds  woiih  of  fidLCts 
for  his  daughter's  benefit,  one  hundred  pounds  worth  for  that 
of  the  manager,  and  one  hundred  pounds  worth  for  Macklin's 
own  benefit :  for  these  £800,  and  £400  costs,  he  agreed  to 
relinquish  all  right  to  £1,200  damages,  which  had  been 
awarded  to  him.    So  pleased  was  that  great  judge.  Lord 
Mansfield,  with  his  conduct,  that  as  Macklin  was  leaving  the 
court,  his  Lordship  addressed  him,  and  said, ''  You  have  met 
with  great  applause  to-day ;  you  never  acted  better.''   Through 
that  love  for  literature    which  always  distinguished  Lord 
Mansfield,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  case,  and  thus  delivers  his  opinion  upon  the  rights  of 
the  public  and  of  the  actor : — 

Every  man  that  is  at  the  Playhouse,  has  a  right  to  ezpren  his  ap- 
probation or  disapprobation  nuiantaneouilff,  according  as  he  likes 
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either  the  acting,  or  Piece — that  is  a  right  due  to  the  Theatre— -ao 
unalterable  right — ^they  must  have  that. — The  gist  of  the  crime  here 
ifl,  coming  by  conspiracy,  to  ruin  a  particular  man — to  hiss,  if  they 
were  ever  so  pleased — ^let  him  do  ever  so  well,  they  were  to  knock 
him  down,  and  hiss  him  off  the  Stage.  They  did  not  come  to  ap- 
proTe  or  disapprove,  as  the  sentiments  of  their  mind  might  be,  but 
they  came  with  a  black  design,  and  that  is  the  most  ungenerous  thing 
that  can  be.  What  a  terrible  condition  is  an  Actor  upon  the  Stage 
in  with  an  Enemy,  who  makes  part  of  the  Audience !  It  is  ungener- 
ous to  take  the  advantage ;  and  what  makes  the  black  part  of  the 
case  is— 4t  is  all  done  with  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  him :  and  it  the  Court 
were  to  imprison  and  fine  every  one  of  them,  Mr.  Macklin  may  brinff 
his  action  against  them,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  Jury  that  would 
not  ffive  considerable  damaffes ;  but  it  is  better  for  both  sides  to  re- 
fer them  to  the  Master,  and  I  shall  direct  him  to  make  a  liberal  satis- 
faction. 

Macklin  now  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  completion  of  hia  co- 
medy, The  Man  of  the  Fbr^,«which  was  rehearsed  and  brought 
oat  at  Govent  Gbrden^  under  his  immediate  inspection,  on  the' 
10th  of  May,  1781.  It  had  been  originally  produced  in 
Dublin,  in  1764,  under  the  title  of  The  True  Bam  Scotch- 
man,  and  was  veiy  successful.  At  its  revival  under  the  new 
title,  Macklin,  then  ninety-one  years'  old,  played  the  long 
and  arduous  character — Sir  Pertinax  Mac  StfcopnarU^  and  the 
representation  was  only  equalled  by  his  Shylock.  The  plot  of 
the  comedy  is  simple.  Sir  Pertinax  is  a  Scotchman,  of  low 
birth,  and  almost  devoid  of  education ;  but  he  is  crafty  and 
patient,  and  by  his  meanness,  and  flattery  of  the  weaknesses 
of  other  men,  arrives  at  wealth  and  station.  He  has  one 
only  son,  and  feeling  in  his  own  person  the  disadvantages  of 
ignorance,  he  resolves  that  his  child  shall  possess  all  the  power 
which  knowledge  can  give,  and  sends  him  as  pupil  to  a  cler- 
gyman of  learmng  and  integrity.  The  young  man  becomes  a 
scholar,  but  he  also  becomes  a  high-souled  and  honorable 
gentleman,  and  instead  of  marrying  a  wealthy  lady  selected 
for  him  by  his  father,  he  weds  the  poor,  but  lovely,  daughter 
of  a  pennyless  widow.  In  the  following  scene  Sir  Pertinax 
explains  to  his  son,  Egerton,  the  means  by  which  he,  himself, 
had  risen  in  the  world,  and  by  which  he  expects  his  heir  should 
<dso  advance  :— 

Sir  Pert.  Zoonds,  Sir,  I  will  not  hear  a  word  aboot  it. — I  insist 
upon  it  ve  were  wrong — ^ye  shaid*d  hai  paid  your  court  till  my  Lord, 
^dnot  hai  scrupled  swallowing  a  bumper  or  twa,  or  twanty,  till  oblige 
him. 
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JSgert.  Sir,  I  did  drink  his  toast  in  a  bumper. 

Sir  Pert,  Yaa,  ye  did ;  but  how  ?  how  ?-^ii8t  as  a  bairn  takes 
pheesyci  we  aversion,  and  wry  facesy  whach  my  Lord  observed. — 
Then  to  mend  the  maiter,  the  moment  that  he  and  the  Colonel  get 
intil  a  drunken  dispute  aboot  religion,  you  slily  slunged  awa. 

Egert.  I  thought.  Sir,  it  was  time  to  go  when  my  Lord  insisted 
upon  half-pint  bumpers. 

Sir  Pert.  That  was  not  levell'd  at  you,  but  at  the  Colonel,  in  or- 
der till  try  his  bottom — ^but  they  all  agreed  that  ye  and  I  should 
drink  out  of  small  glasses. 

Egert.  But,  Sir,  I  beg  pardon — I  did  not  chuse  to  drink  any 
more. 

Sir  Pert.  But  zoonds.  Sir,  I  tell  you  there  was  a  necessity  for  your 
drinking  more. 

Egert.  A  necessity  I  in  what  respect.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Pert.  Why,  Sir,  I  have  a  certain  point  to  carry,  independent 
of  the  Lawyers,  with  my  Lord,  in  this  agreement  of  vour  marriage, 
aboot  which  I  am  afraid,  we  shall  hai  a  warm  squabble,  and  there- 
fore, I  wanted  your  assistance  in  it. 

Egert.  But  how.  Sir,  could  my  drinking  contribute  to  assist  you 
in  your  squabble  ? 

Sir  Pert.  Yas,  Sir,  it  would  hu  contributed,  and  greatly  hai  con- 
tributed till  assist  me. 

Egert.  How  so.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Pert.  Nai,  Sir,  it  might  hai  prevented  the  squabble  entirdv, 
for  as  my  Lord  is  prood  of  you  for  a  son-in-law  and  of  your  little 
French  songs,  your  stories,  aoout  the  Popes  and  Cardinals,  and  their 
mistresses,  ana  your  bon  mots,  when  ye  are  in  the  humour,  and  guin 
vou  had  but  staid  and  been  a  leetle  jolly,  and  drank  half  a  score 
bumpers  we  him,  till  he  got  a  little  tipsey,  I  am  sure  when  we  had 
him  i'  the  mood,  we  might  ha  settled  the  point  among  ourselves  be- 
fore the  Lawyers  come ;  but  noo,  Sir,  I  donna  ken  what  will  be  the 
consequence. 

Egert.  But,  when  a  man  is  intoxicated,  would  that  have  been  a 
seasonable  time  to  settle  business,  Sir  ? 

Sir.  Pert.  The  most  seasonable— the  most  seasonable — for.  Sir, 
when  my  Lord  is  in  his  cups,  his  suspeecion  is  asleep,  and  his  hesrtis 
aw  jolity,  feen,  and  gude  fellowship — and,  Sir,  can  there  be  a  h^pier 
moment  than  that  for  a  bargain,  or  till  settle  a  dispute  we  a  friend  ? 
What  is  that  you  shrug  your  shoulders  at.  Sir  ? — and  turn  up  your 
eyes  to  heaven,  like  a  duck  in  thunder  ? 

Egert.  At  my  own  ignorance.  Sir — for  I  understand  neither  the 
philosophy,  nor  the  morality  of  your  doctrine. 

i^V  Pert.  I  know  you  do  not.  Sir — and  what  is  worse,  ye  neter 
weel  understand  it,  as  long  as  ye  proceed. — ^In  yean  word,  Chairies, 
I  hai  oflten  tauld  ye,  and  agsdn  I  tell  ye,  yeance  for  aw,  that  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  pleeabeelityare  as  necessary  to  rise  i'  the  world,  as  wran- 
gling and  logical  subtility  at  the  Bar — why,  you  see,  Sir,  I  hai  ac- 
quired a  noble  fortune--a  princely  fortune — and  how  d*ye  think  I 
raised  it  ? 

Egert.  Doubtless,  Sir,  by  your  abilities. 
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^i>  Pert.  DoobtlesB,  Sir,  ye  are  a  blockhead^Nae,  Sir,  FU  tell 

Jrou  how  I  raised  it,  Sir — I  raised  it  by  boowing — ^by  boowing.  Sir, 
never  i*  my  live  could  stand  straight  i'  the  presence  of  a  great  mon ; 
but  was  aw  ways  boowing,  and  boowing,  and  boowing — as—as 
if  it  were  by  instinct. 

Ef€rL  How  do  you  mean  by  instinct.  Sir  ? 

Sv  Pert  How  do  I  mean  by  instinct,  why.  Sir,  I  mean  by— by— 
b^  the  instinct  of  interest.  Sir,  which  is  the  universal  instinct  of  man- 
Innd,  Sir ;  it  is  wonderful  to  think  what  a  cordial,  what  an  amicable, 
nay,  what  an  infaleable  influence,  boowing  has  upon  the  pride  and 
T&nity  of  human  nature — Chairles,  answer  me  sincerely,  hai  ye  a  mind 
till  be  convinced  of  the  force  of  my  doctrine,  by  example  and  demon- 
stration ? 

Egert.  Certainly,  Sir. 

Sir  Pert,  Then,  Sir,  as  the  greatest  favour  I  can  confer  upon  you, 
I  will  give  ye  a  short  sketch  of  the  stages  of  my  boowing,  as  an  ex- 
citement, and  a  land-mark  for  ye  till  boow  by,  and  as  an  infaleeable 
nostrum  for  a  man  of  the  world,  till  thrive  in  the  world. 

Ef^ert.  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  to  profit  by  your  experience. 

Sir  Pert,  Vary  weel.  Sir — sit  you  down  then  (both  sit)  and  now, 
Sir,  you  must  recall  till  your  thoughts,  that  vour  Grandfather  was 
a  man  whose  penurious  income  of  Captain's  naif-pay,  was  the  sum 
total  of  his  fortune  ;  and.  Sir,  aw  my  proveesion  fra  him,  was  a  me- 
dium of  Latin,  an  expartness  at  areethmatic,  and  a  short  system  of 
worldly  counsel,  the  chief  ingredients  of  whach  were,  a  persevereing 
industry — a  reegid  economy — a  smooth  tongue— a  pliabeelity  of  tem- 
per-*-and  a  constant  attention  till  make  every  great  mon  well  pleased 
we  himself. 

Egert,  Very  prudent  conduct.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  lay  it  before  ye. — Now,  Sir,  wi  these 
materials,  I  set  out  a  rough  rawboned  stripling  fra  the  North,  till 
try  my  fortune  we  them  here  i*  the  sooth—and  my  first  step  intuU 
the  world,  was  a  beggarlv  clerkship  in  Sawney  Gordon's  coonting 
house  here  in  the  city  of  London,  whach  you'll  say  afforded  but  a 
barren  sort  of  a  prospect. 

Egert,  It  was  not  a  very  fertile  one,  indeed,  Sir. 

Sir  Pert,  The  reverse — the  reverse^weel.  Sir,  seeing  my  sel  in 
this  unprofitable  seetuation,  I  reflacted  deeply.  I  cast  aboot  my 
thoughts,  add  concluded,  that  a  matrimonial  adventure,  prudently 
conducted,  wotdd  be  the  readiest  gate  I  could  gang  for  the  bettering 
of  my  condition,  and  accordingly  I  set  aboot  it ;  now.  Sir,  in  this 
pursuit— beauty — ^beauty— ah  1  l>eautv  often  struck  mine  een,  and 
played  aboot  my  hearts— and  fluttered,  and  beat,  and  knocked— «nd 
knocked — ^but  the  deel  an  entrance  I  ever  let  it  get — for  I  observed, 
that  beauty  is  generally  a  prood,  vain,  saucy,  expensive  sort  of  a 
commodity. 

■Ef^ert,  Very  iustly  observed.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert,  And  therefore  I  left  it  to  the  prodigals  and  coxcombs, 
that  could  afford  tiU  piy  for  it,  and  its  stead.  Sir,  mark — I  luocked 
oot  for  an  antient,  well  jointered,  superannuated  Dowager — a  con- 
sumptive, toothless,  ptisical,  wealthy  widow — or  a  shreeveled,  cada- 
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verous,  neglected  piece  of  deformity^  i'  the  shape  of  an  eesard,  or  an 
apper8iaiid-.-or  in  short,  anything — any  thing  that  has  the  siller— Ihe 
sUIer — for  that  was  the  North  star  of  my  a&ction ;  do  you  take  me 
Sir»  was  nai  that  right  ? 

JEgerL  O  doubtless,  doubtless.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert.  Now,  Sir,  where  do  ye  think  I  ganged  to  luock  fbr  tliis 
women  we  the  siller  ?  Nai  till  court — ^nai  till  play-houses,  nor  as- 
semblies— ^nai.  Sir,  I  ganged  till  the  kirk — ^till  the  anahi^tist,  een4e- 
pendant,  bradleoniao,  muckletonian  meetings-^till  the  morning  sad 
evening  service  of  churches  and  chapels  of  ease — and  till  the  mid- 
night, melting,  conciliating  love-f^ts  of  the  methodists — and  tfaerej 
at  last.  Sir,  i  fell  upon  an  old,  rich,  sower,  sHghted,  antiquated  musty 
maiden.  She  was  as  tall  as  a  grenadier,  and  so  thin  that  she  Inockea 
ha !  ha !  ha  I  she  luocked — just  like  a  skeleton  in  a  surgeon's  gias»- 
case — Now,  Sir,  this  meeserable  object  was  religiously  angry  wi  her- 
self, and  aw  the  world — and  had  nai  comfort  but  in  a  supernataral, 
vicious,  and  enthusiastic  delirum ;  ha  1  ha  1  ha  I  Sir,  she  was  mad- 
as  mad  as  a  bedlamite. 

JEgert.  Not  impossible.  Sir — there  are  numbers  of  poor  creatnres 
in  the  same  condition. 

Sir  Pert,  O  numbers,  numbers— now,  Sir,  this  cracked  creature 
used  to  pray,  and  sing,  and  sigh,  and  gproan,  and  weep,  and  wail,  and 
ffnash  her  teeth  constantly,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  Tabemscle, 
m  Moor-fields,  and  as  soon  as  I  found  she  had  the  siller,  aha !— in 
ffude  truth,  I  plumpt  me  doon  upon  my  knees  close  by  her,  cfaeeek 
By  jole,  and  priad,  and  sighed,  and  groaned»  and  gnashed  my  teeth, 
as  vehemently  as  she  could  do  for  the  life  of  her— ay,  and  turned  vf 
the  whites  of  mide  een,  till  the  strings  awmost  crackt  again— Weel, 
Sir,  I  watched  her  motions— Jianded  her  till  her  chair— waited  <m 
her  home — got  most  reel^ously  intimate  we  her — ^in  a  week  married 
her — ^in  a  fortnight  buried  her — in  a  month  touched  the  siUer—aad 
we  a  deep  suit  of  mourning,  a  melancholy  port,  a  sorrowful  veessn, 
and  a  joyful  heart,  I  began  the  world  agam — and  this.  Sir,  was  the 
first  effectual  boow  I  ever  made,  till  the  vanity  of  human  nature.— 
Now,  Sir,  d'ye  understand  this  doctrine  ? 

JE^ert.  Perfectlv  well.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert.  Ay,  boot  was  it  not  right  ?  Was  it  not  ingenious,  and 
weel  hit  off? 

JSgert.    Extremely  well.  Sir. 

Sir  Pert.  M v  next  boow.  Sir,  was  till  your  ain  meether,  whom  I  rsa 
away  wi  fra  the  ooardinff  school — ^by  the  mterest  of  whose  fiunily,  I  got 
a  good  smart  place  in  &e  Treasury — and.  Sir,  my  vary  next  st»  wai 
intill  Parliament — ^the  whach  I  entered  we  as  ardent,  and  as  deter- 
mined an  ambeetion  as  ever  agitated  the  heart  o'  Caraer  himself^ 
and  then.  Sir,  I  changed  mv  character  entirely. — Sir,  I  boowed,  nd 
watched,  and  barkened,  and  lurked  for  inteelliffence,  and  ran  aboot 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  attended,  and  dangled  upon  the  ^eo 
Great  Mon,  till  I  got  intiU  the  very  boowels  of  his  conftedence ;  flid 
then.  Sir,  I  wrisgled,  and  wriggled,  and  wrought,  and  wriggled  till  I 
wriggled  mvself  among  the  vary  thick  o'  them,  till  I  get  my  sasdt 
of  the  cloathing,  the  foraging,  the    contracts,  the  lottery  teeofceC^ 
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and  aw  the  poleetical  boniues— till  at  lenffth.  Sir,  I  became  a 
much  wealthier  Mon^than  one  half  o'  the  gol£ii  calves  I  had  been  so 
long  a  boowing  to~^he  ri$es,  Egertcn  riteM  too.)  And  was  not  that 
boowing  to  some  purpose.  Sir  ? — Ha  I 

E^ert.    It  was  indeed.  Sir. 

Sir  Peri,  But  are  you  convinced  of  the  gnde  effects,  and  of  the 
uteelitj  of  boowing? 

Efert,    Thoron^hl^,  Sir,  thoroughly. 

Sir  Pert.  Sir,  it  is  infaleeble — but,  Chairles,  ah  I  while  I  was 
thus  boowing  and  wrigglinff  and  making  a  princely  fortune— ah  I  I 
met  many  heart  sores,  and  disappointments,  nrai  the  want  of  leetera- 
ture,  ailoquence,  and  other  popular  abeelities.  Sir,  ffuin  I  could  hu 
but  spoken  i'  the  hoouse,  I  shou'd  hai  done  the  deed  m  half  the  time, 
boot  the  eenstant  I  opened  my  mouth  there,  they  aw  fell  a  laughing 
at  me — aw  whace  deefeencies.  Sir,  I  determined  at  any  ezpence  till 
bai  supplied  by  the  polished  education  of  a  Son,  who,  I 
boped,  wou'd  yean  day,  raise  the  hoouse  of  Mac  Sycophant  till  the 
biffhest  pannide  of  meeneesterial  ambeetian. — This,  Sir,  is  my  plan, 
I  hai  done  my  part  of  it,  nature  has  done  hers — Te  are  ailoquent,  ve 
are  popular—  aw  parties  like  ye— and  noow, '  Sir,  it  only  remains  for 
je  to  be  directed— completion  follows. 

We  have  on  record  that  CoUey  Gibber  wrote  his  comedy, 
Lov^s  Laat  Shift,  in  which  he  performed  Sir  Novelty  FasAion, 
at  80  early  an  age,  that  the  Diuce  of  Dorset  observed  to  him, 
"  It  is  the  best  firat  play  that  any  author  in  my  memory  has 
prodaced,  and  for  a  young  fellow  to  show  hj^iself  such  an 
^tor,  and  such  a  writer  in  one  day  is  something  extraordinary/' 
We  know  too,  that  Congreve  wrote  that  wonderful  com^y, 
TAe  Old  Bachelor,  before  he  was  one-and-twenty  years  old, 
and  composed  it,  as  he  afterwards  stated,  when  replying  to 
Jeremy  Collier, ''  having  little  thoughts  of  the  stage,  but  did 
it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from  a  fit  of  sickness/' 
And  remarkable  as  these  instances  are,  they  in  no  respect 
strike  us  as  so  extraordinary  as  that  afforded  by  Macklin — 
remodelling  and  rewriting  his  comedy,  superintending  its 
rehearsal,  and  performing  its  leading  character,  in  his  ninety- 
first  year. 

Some  few  weeks  after  the  production  of  The  Man  of  the  World, 
Miss  Macklin  died,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  Her 
death  arose  from  white  swellingi  produced  in  the  following 
manner.  She  frequently  appeared  in  what  was  called  **  princes 
de  pantaloons,''  or  '^  breeches  parts/'  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ginng  a  full,  graceful,  shape  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  it  was  her 
custom  to  buckle  her  gai:^rs  extremely  tight.  This  caused  a 
congestion  of  the  veins,  and  consequent  swelling,  which,  from 
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dtiicacj,  she  concealed  until  beyond  the  power  of  snigical  ai<l. 

The  success  of  the  comedy,  and  Macklin's  superior  acting 
in  it,  proved  that  the  old  man  was  still  valuable  as  a  star,  and 
Daly,  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  in  Smock  Alley,  Dublin, 
engaged  his  services  for  a  short  period,  and  as  this  was  his 
last  visit  to  Dublin,  we  may  remark  that  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  appearance  in  this  engagement  he  played  Sfyhei, 
and   Sir  Arcijf  Macsaretum ;  at   his    benefit   he  played  Sir 
Archy^  and  &>  Teriinax  Mac  SycopianL  The  house  was  crowd- 
ed,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  attended — but  amidst  one  of  the 
most  splendid  assemblages  ever  gathered  in  an  Irish  Theatre, 
Macklin  for  the  first  time  experienced  the  weakness  of  age; 
he  became  nervous,  forgot  his  part,  and  they  were  forced  to 
help  him  from  the  stage.     He  recovered,  however,  after  some 
few  days  of  quietude,  and  was  enabled  to  return  to  London ; 
but  from  this  period  August,  1785,  we  may  date  the  decay 
of  his  powers.     In  January,    1788,  he  appeared  at   CJovent- 
garden  in  Shy  lock ^  but  his  memory  failed  him  in  the  second 
act.     In  the  November  of  the  same  year  he  played  Sir  Pertimai 
Mac  Sycophant,  but  forgot  his  part,  and  was  obliged  to  retire. 
In  February,  1789,  he  performed  Shyloct,   and  Sir  Arehy, 
with  great  power,  and  appeared  for  the  la5t  time  upon  the 
stage,  on  the%7th  of  Bifay,  1789,  as  Shy  loci,  for  his  own 
benefit.     He  played  through  the  first  act,  but  was  not  satisfied 
with  himself,  and  stepping  to  the  foot-lights,   be^ed  that 
Mr.  Byder  might  be  permitted  to  finish  the  part. 

Though  retired  fron  the  stage,  he  still  loved  to  linger 
about  the  old  haunts,  and  genially  seated  himself,  three  or 
four  times  during  the  week,  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit.  His 
few  years  of  life,  however,  were  embittered  by  the  loss  of  his 
only  son,  who  died  at  Macklin's  house,  in  April,  1790.  It 
had  been  Macklin's  ambition  to  see  this  son  take  an  hon- 
orable position  in  the  world ;  he  sacceeded  in  obtaining  for 
him  an  Indian  appointment,  and  had  him  earnestly  and 
warmly  recommended  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  Wairea 
Hastings.  All  etfbrts,  however,  seem  to  have  been  vain — he 
was  a  disappointment  to  the  heart,  and  a  drag  upon  the  rr- 
sources  of  his  &ther  to  the  last.  It  has  been  well  obs^ved, 
by  Alexander  Dumas,  that  the  player  lives  only  in  the  re- 
collection of  his  cotemporaries,  and  that  when  they  pass  mwdj, 
the  memory  of  those  hours  in  which  he  strutted  and  fretted 
upon  the  stage  is  lost  for  ever.     It  too  often  happens,  however, 
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that  he  who  made  weary  hours  pass  lightlj,  is  left  to  linger 
out  his  years  of  retirement  in  penury  and  in  pain — and  so  it  was 
with  Macklin.  He,  however,  possessed  the  copyrights  of  hh 
farce  Zave-a-la-Jfode,  and  of  his  comedy  JJte  Man  of  the  Worlds 
and  it  was  suj^ested  that  he  should  publish  them  by  sub- 
scription. Arthur  Murphy  was  always  willing  to  do  a  kindly 
act,  and  he  undertook  to  edite  the  publication,  which  pro- 
duced the  large  sum  of  £2,030 ;  this  money  was  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  of  £200  for  the  life  of  Macklin,  and, 
after  his  decease,  of  £75  for  thai  of  Mrs.  Macklin. 

For  some  few  years  from  this  period  he  continued  in  health 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  visit  his  old  haunts ;  he  had  seen 
younger  men  die  around  him,  and  he  delighted  to  recount  all 
the  events  of  his  life,  and  to  relate  the  various  changes  which  he 
witnessed  in  the  world  about  him.  He  had  been  the  instructor  in 
elocution  of  many  eminent  men,  amongst  others  of  Wedderbum, 
Lord  Loughborough,  whom  he  had  taught  in  conjunction  with 
Thomas  Sheridan.^    These,  and  others,  were  stul  his  friends, 
able  and  willing  to  assist  him.     He  lived  at  this  period  as  he 
had  for  many  years  been  accustomed ;  that  is,  he  eat  and  drank 
those  things  only  which  he  knew  by  experience  would  not 
be   injurious.    To  his  seventieth  year  it  had  been  his  habit 
to  drink  tea,  porter,  wine,  and  punch,  and  to  eat  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl.    He  was  moderate  in  his  meals,  and  whenever  he  ex- 
ceeded his  usual  quantity  of  wine — a  bottle — ^he  always  took 
A7iderBon*8  Scotch  Pill  when  going  to  bed.    At  seventy  years 
of  age  he  found  that  tea  was  unfit  for  him,  and  that  meat  caused 
his  teeth  to  pain  him,  and  he  then  began  to  use  fish,  stews, 
and  jellies.  •  He  always  slept  upon  a  mattress,  his  head 
raised  to  a  considerable  height,    and  without  curtains  to 
the  bedstead.    For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  never 
undressed,  except  to  change  his  liii^n,  or  for  the  purpose  of 

"  We  have  already  seen  that  MaekUn  was  instructed  ia  EngUsh  pro- 
nanciation  \>j  a  Webhman;  and  J.  W.  Croker  remarks,  in  a  note  to 
Bo8weU*8  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  referring  to  the  fiict  that  Wedderhum  was 
taught  by  Sheridan  and  MackUn  :— *'  This  is  an  odd  coincidence.  A 
Seotekmam  who  wishes  to  learn  a  pure  EngUsh  pronunciation,  employs 
a  preceptor  who  happens  to  be  an  Irishmmn,  and  afterwards  another, 
likewise  an  /rtsAmaii,— and  this  Irish-taught  Scot  becomes,  and  niainiy 
by  his  oratory,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  English  Senate,  and 
the  first  subject  of  the  British  Empire."  Lord  Brougham,  however,  in 
his  .'<  Statesmen  of  The  Reign  of  George  III."  observes  that  Lord 
Loughborough's  **  vernacular  tones  returned  as  his  vigour  was  impaired 
in  the  decline  of  life/' 
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having  himself  washed  or  robbed  with  napkins  dipjied  in 
brandy  or  gin.    He  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  indooe  per- 

3iirationj  but  he  was  careful  on  time  occasions  to  diange  bis 
othesy  and  when  performing  he  frequently  changed  his  shiit 
four  times  during  tne  stage  business.  He  was  anxioua  to  pro- 
long his  life,  and  even  in  his  hundredth  year  he  seldom  qioke  of 
death  as  near,  because  his  mother,  who  had  token  Uttle  care  of 
her  health,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninefy-nine.  Dorjng  his  thea- 
trical life  he  wrote  eight  dramatic  pieces,  the  first  in  1746,  the 
hist  in  1781.  Of  these  only  two,  Lo/oe-arla-Moie^  and  Tkt 
Man  of  tie  World,  were  printed.  He  performed  five  hundred 
different  oharactors. 

The  closing  months  of  his  life  were  made  happy  by  the 
devoted  attention  of  his  wife,  and  he  lingered  on  until  Tuesday, 
the  11th  day  of  Jidy,  1797.  That  morning  he  arose  at  lus 
usual  hour  but  shortW  afterwards  retired  to  ms  bed,  and  \jing 
down,  exclaimed — "  Let  me  go.  Let  me  go''— and  so  expiied. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Tavistock  Bow,  and  was  buried 
in  a  new  vault  under  the  chancel  of  St.  PauTs  church,  Coveni* 
garden,  where  he  lies  with  many  of  his  brother  acion^  and 
beside  Butler,  Wycherly,  Southei^e,  Sir  Peter  Ldy,  Dr.  Ami^ 
and  Peter  Pindar. 

He  was,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  one  hundred  and  seven 
vears,  two  months,  and  ten  days  old,  and  the  friendship  of 
his  acquaintonces  was  exhibited  to  the  last. — The  funeral  ser- 
vice was  read  over  his  grave  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ambroai^a 
former  pupil,  who  came  from  Oxford  for  the  special  purpose 
of  paying  this  last  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Of  Macklin,  as  a  tragic  actor,  we  have,  from  hia  eotempo- 
raries,  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  excellenoe.  Aa  a 
comedian  his  success  in  his  parte  is  ^  sufficient  proof  of 
his  ability,  and  in  the  varied  round  of  his  characters  we  can 
trace  his  gradual,  but  surely  progressive,  advance  in  his  pro- 
fession. Thus,  in  1784,  we  find  him  playing  Poimi,  m 
Henry  tie  Fourtk.  In  1787,  he  plays  PMcium,  in  3ie 
Beggarif  Opera,  and  Sir  Hugh  JSvane,  in  Tie  Merrj  JTkei  cf 
ITindior.  In  the  succeeding  year  we  find  him  playing  Lord 
Foppington,  Old  Mirabel,  Andlemfe,  Mahoho,  Sir  Join 
Brule,  Toucietone,  and  logo.  These  j)rove  his  versatility  and 
his  genius,  whilst  his  conduct  in  private  life  renders  him, 
as  a  father,  as  a  husband,  and  as  a  friend,  entitled  to  our  deq» 
respect,  and  enables  us  to  apply  to  him  Johnson's  words,  9po- 
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ken  of  old  Thomas  Sheridan — ^'  Were  mankind  divided  into 
two  dasaes  of  good  and  bad^  he  wonld  aland  considerably 
within  the  rank  of  the  former/*  He  was  an  honest,  tme- 
hearted  man,  and  we  may  well  claim  him  as  onr  b^t  and 
most  natural  actor.  His  fine  figure  added  considerably  to 
his  success. 

And  now,  having  related  the  chief  events  in  the  life  of 
Charles  Macklin,  we  conclude  this  paper  by  recommending  his 
plays,  I%e  Man  of  the  World,  and  Love-a-la-Mode,  to  all  who 
love  genuine  comedy  and  genial  humor. 


Art.  IV.— the  TAXATION  OP  IRELAND. 

1.  An  Act  for  Grantinji  to  ier  Mofesig  Duties  on  ProfiU 

Afiting  from  Property,  Profemona,  Tradee  and  Offieee. 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  of  Victoria.  Chapter  the 
Thirty-fourth.    Boyal  Assent,  June  28th,  1868. 

2.  Haneard^a  Parliamentary  Debates.    Vol.  CXXV.  3rd  and 

4fth  volumes  for  the  Session  of  1862.  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
Financial  Statement,  and  Proposition  for  Extending  the 
Income  Tax  to  Ireland, — Apni  and  May,  1863. 

3.  Financial  Management  of  Ireland,  and  other  Publications 

on  Fiscal  and  Financial  subjects.  By  Michael  Staunton, 
Esq.    Dublin:  1841. 

4.  Account  of  Ireland  m  1773.    By  a  late  Chief  Secretary  of 

that  Kingdom.     London :  1773. 

5.  ne  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland  Considered.    In  a 

Series  of  Letters  to  a  Noble  Lord,  Containing  an  Historic 
eal  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  that  Kingdom,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  this  Subject.   Dublin :  William  Hallhead.   1779. 

6.  Sketch  of  the  jRevenue  and  Finances  of  Ireland,  with  Ab- 

stracts of  the  Principal  Heads  of  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
ture for  Sixty  years,  and  the  rarious  Supplies  since  the 
Revolution,  By  B.  V.  Clareudon.  London  and  Dublin: 
1791. 

To  write  upon  the  injustice  done  us  in  taxation  matters  must 
certainly  seem  a  Uttle  like  shutting  the  stable  door  after  the 
steed  is  stolen, — now  when  the  Income  Tax  is  upon  us,  and 
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no  longer  "  looming  in  the  fatare  V  Bat  he  mistakes  rtxj 
mucb^  indeed,  who  shall  imagine  that  the  attempts  upon  our 
purse  will  stop  even  with  this  last  grievous  and  unjust  inflic- 
tion, if  we  remain  silent  and  passive.  The  whole  history  of 
England's  conduct  towards  us,  will  be  found  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  our  quiescence  has  uniformly  encouraged  her  aggres- 
sions and  encroachments,  and  that  Ireland  is  never  treatedwith 
consideration  or  fairness,  except  at  those  periods  in  which  she 
has  made  herself  troublesome. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  not  merely  to  ai^e  against  this  last 
robbery — as  in  fact,  and  in  truth,  the  infliction  of  an  Income 
Tax  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  most  unquestionably  is — but, 
in  the  course  of  reviewing  it,  and  dealing  with  the  statements 
and  arguments  it  elicited  during  the  progress  of  the  debates  m 
Parliament  upon  the  Budget  of  this  last  session,  to  glance  in. 
ddentally  at  the  condition  of  our  country,  at  other  periods  be- 
sides the  present.  It  may  be  advisable,  for  instance,  to  touch 
briefly  upon  her  state  at  difierent  periods  since  the  l^oshtive 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  as  also  to  disoorer 
how  she  managed  her  own  affairs,  and  prospered,  or  otherwise, 
while  she  was  legislatively  independent,  and  when  the  Union 
was  yet  undreamed  of,  or,  at  the  utmost,  was  but  the  rude,  on- 
certain,  outline  of  a  half  formed  project,  jotted  down  iou|^y 
upon  paper,  and  carefully  kent  from  Ught  and  air  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  some  ministerial  pigeon-hole  in  Downing-stnet. 
It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  and  utility  to  collate  and  biing 
to  mind  anew,  some  of  the  leading  facts  (from  public  reoorda^ 
and  other  acknowledged  sources  of  accunU^  information)  iUus- 
trative  of  her  former  state,  and  of  the  results  of  former  mea- 
sures and  modes  of  government,  and  thereby  furnish  rehaUe 
material  for  forming  a  judgement  on  the  degree  of  wisdoiDi 
or  want  of  it,  shown  in  the  present  management  of  our  it- 
sources. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  undertaking  there  is  one  giant 
to  be  encountered — ^a  very  Goliath  of  GaUi  in  formidabkoess 
of  appearance — but  like  that  doughty  Philistine,  easy  to  be 
overthrown  by  a  small  missile  aimed  directly  in  the  front  I 

The  enormous  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  English, 
of  Scotch,  and  of  Irish  revenue  respectively,  in  the  public 
accounts— that  of  Great  Britain  never  being  less  than  from 
nine  to  eleven  times  the  amount  credited  to  Ireland — while 
her  population  has  never  quadrupled  ours — ^is  proclaimed  and 
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taken,  even  by  a  great  number  of  Irishmen,  to  be  proof  posi- 
tive^ that  we  have  been  lightly  and  most  indulgently  treated  in 
matters  of  taxation. 

This  18  demolished  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  at  once,  by 
bringing  the  principle  involved  in  the  argument — ^if  argument 
it  can  be  called — to  the  test  of  the  most  ordinary  experience,  in 
reference  to  the  comparative  consumption  of  any  article  subject 
to  taxation,  by  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  respectively.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  premise  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  re- 
venue returns,  in  either  country,  is  supplied  by  the  duties,  whe- 
ther of  Revenue  or  Excise,  that  are  levied  upon  articles  con- 
snmed,  or  otherwise  made  use  of,  by  the  inliabitants,  and  hence 
the  case  we  are  about  to  state  wUl  exactly  apply.  We  will  take, 
for  instance,  the  consumption  of  tea.  Before  the  recent 
changes  certain  teas  paid  Is.  6d.  per  pound  in  taxation.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  are  versed  in  the  details  of  housekeeping  will 
know  exactly,  how  many  pounds  of  tea  might  be  required  to 
supply  their  establishments  for  any  fixed  and  definite  period. 
Let  us  suppose  that  ten  pounds  may  be  the  quantity  required, 
and  purchased  accordingly.  The  purchaser  will  thus  have  paid 
ten  times  the  sum  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence— or  a  total  of 
fifteen  shillings,  towards  the  Public  Bevenue.  Now,  his,  or 
her,  country-women,  or  other  humble  dependants,  having,  we 
vdll  suppose,  the  same  number  in  family  to  provide  for,  will 
'  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  three  pounds 
during  the  same  period ;  simply  for  want  of  the  means  where- 
with to  purchase  more.  This  humble  family,  then,  have  paid 
only  three  sums  of  one  shillinff  and  sixpence,  or  a  total  of  four 
shillings  and  sixpence,  while  me  richer  family  have  paid,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  more  than  three  times  that  amount,  or  fifteen 
shillings.  Yet  will  any  one  pretend  to  say,  that  the  tax — the 
burthen  of  the  tax — is  not  equal  in  both  cases  ?  Or,  if  there 
be  a  difference,  that  the  tax  is  not  in  reality  a  good  deal  more 
of  a  grievance  and  a  burden  to  the  poorer  family — inasmuch 
as  it  encroaches  more  upon  their  general  means  of  purchasing 
the  requirements  of  life. 

Precisely  similar  is  the  case  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.    The  latter  is  so  wretchedly  poor  that  she  cannot 
purchase  taxed  commodities  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion as  her  richer  neighbour.    But  the  actual  amount  of 
'  the  rate  of  taxation  is  the  same  with  both — at  least  upon  the 
.  articles  that  produce  the  great  bulk  of  the  Imperial  Revenue, 
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(the  exceptions  havins  been  in  a  few  instances  decreased,  and, 
after  tliis  year's  Badeet,  nearly  altogether  ceasing) — ^whilal 
Ireland  being  so  much  inferior  in  w^th  and  resonroes,  tlie 
burthen  of  each  tax  must,  on  that  account^  indisputably  be 
heavier  upon  her. 

Contenting  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  this  brief,  bat,  we 
trust,  sufficient,  notice  and  demolition  of  the  utterly  unaouiid, 
yet  firequently  employed  argument,  against  Ireland,  on  the  seore 
ctf  small  Bevenue*iffodac£,  we  turn,  without  further  pr^oe^ 
to  the  details  of  our  subject. 

The  taxing-clause,  of  the  Income  Tax  Act,  enacts  the  foDow- 
ing  rates  and  duties  :-— 

*<For  and  in  respect  of  the  property  in  anj  lands,  tenements,  or 
liereditamentsy  m  the  United  kingdom,  and  for  and  in  TBspeet  of 
tyeij  annuity,  pension,  or  stipend,  payable  by  her  Majesty,  or  o«t 
of  the  public  reyenue  of  the  Unite  a  ]^lngdom ;  and  for  and  iu  res- 
pect of  all  interest  of  money,  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  auaa- 
ities,  payable  to  any  person  or  persons^  bodies  politic  or  corporste^ 
compames  or  societies,  whether  corporate  or  not  corporate  ;  wad  ftr 
and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  guns  arising  or  acerninw  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatever,  resident  in  the  United  Kingcmt 
from  any  kind  of  property  whatever,  whether  situate  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  elMwhere,  or  from  any  annuities,  allowances,  or  stipends, 
or  from  any  profession,  trade,  or  vocation,  whether  the  same  dial! 
be  respecttvety  exercised  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  aad 
for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  ^[ains  ansing  or  accnaag 
to' any  person  or  persons  not  resident  withm  the  United  Kingdom 
fr^m  any  property  whatever  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  any 
trade,  proramon,  or  vocation,  exercised  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  far 
every  twenty  shilling  of  the  annnal  value  or  amount  thereof:  For 
two  years,  m>m  April  5^  1858,  7d. ;  and  for  two  years  from  April  &, 
1855,  6d. ;  and  for  three  years  from  A^ril  5,  1857,  5d« ;  and  Oat  on 
April  5,  1860,  except  as  to  the  collection  of  moneys  then  doe,  the 
said  rates  and  duties  shall  cease  and  determine.    And  for  and  in  res* 
pect  of  the  occupation  of  such  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditasMBts, 
(other  than  a  dwelling-house  occnpied  by  a  tenant  distinct  from  a 
mrm  of  lands),  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  annnal  value  thereof, 
one  moiety  of  each  of  the  said  sums  of  7d.,  fid.,  and  5d.,  lor  the 
above  named  times  respectively.'* 

It  maj  be  a  want,  on  our  part,  of  a  due  appreciation  of  hi^ 
fiscal  ability  and  statesmanlike  arrangement^  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  provisions  in  the  forgoing  section,  for 
the  gradual  reduction,  and  final  cessation^  of  the  Income  !bx 
therein  enacted,  are  puerilely  ludicrous.  Some  men  are  said 
to  have  a  microscopic  turn  of  mind,  and  certainly  the  ingenu- 
ity that  presided  at  the  framing  of  the  provisions  in  questioD« 
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could  not  be  judged  to  have  connexion  with  any  veiy  grand, 
or  veiy  comprehensive,  view  of  matters. 

After  two  jean'  payment  of  this  new  and  most  oppressive 
tax  we  are  to  be  relieved  to  the  extent  of  one  penny  in  the 
poQBd.  In  two  years  more,  another  mighty  boon  of  dmikr 
amount  is  to  be  conceded  to  us;  and  in  thi^  years  after,  the 
lemaining  five«penoe  in  the  ponnd  is  to  cease  and  determine. 
Such  is  the/7nMMif«^--*how  it  will  be  kept — ^let  the  fiscal  records 
of  England,  daring  the  past  deven  years  bear  testimony.  Her 
Income  Tax  was  to  have  lasted  only  three  years.  It  still  en- 
dnres ;  being,  in  fact,  for  the  fourth  time  renewed  by  the  act 
of  this  last  session.  And  so  far  has  it  been  from  any  chance 
of  remission,  or  even  reduction,  in  the  interim,  that  no  less 
than  three  attempts  have  been  made,  by  the  financial  ministers 
for  the  time  being,  to  increase  and,  in  one  case,  to  double  the 
rate.  With  these  circumstances  vividly  in  our  reooUeotion,  the 
small  ingenuity  of  the  provisions  for  reduction,  &c.,  in  the  sec- 
tion jnst  quoted  from  this  year's  Income  Tax  Benewal  Act,  be- 
comes practically  something  very  like  a  wanton  insult  to  our 
common  sense. 

We  shall  have  presCTdv  to  show  (and  undertake  to  show, 
and  to  provei  irrefragably,)  tluit,  great  as  the  hardshm  undoubt- 
edly is  upon  Bngland  and  Scotland,  of  having  the  Incomd  Tax 
again  saadled  upon  them,  and  for  a  really  indefinite  period,  the 
hardship  is  ten  times  greater  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  Its  im- 
position upon  her  we  shall  have  to  show,  and  we  shall  prove, 
to  have  b^n  a  most  unjust  proceeding— most  crud  in  her 

E resent  condition,  when,  she  is  for  the  first  time,  in  seven  long 
itter  years,  beeinning  to  give  some  evidrace  of  im^ving 
circumstances — -but  even  still  more  unjust  than  cruel ! 

Ere  entering  upon  the  proof  we  thus  undertake,  it  will 
convenience  our  subject  to  trace  out  here  at  once,  the  outlines 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  new  taxation  to  which  we  have  been 
subjected  in  the  session  just  expired,  but  we  wish  the  reader  -to 
bear  in  mind  that  we  object  to  an  Income  Tax  at  any  period, 
and  we  believe  most  firmlv  in  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  e^ 
pressed  in  the  year  1816,  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  speech  on 
the  Committee  of  Supply : — "  I  cannot  impress  too  deeply  on 
the  public  mind  the  unequal  manner  in  which  this  tax  operated ; 
nor  can  I  reprobate  sufficiently  the  inquisitorial  mode  of  its 
collection.  It  injured  in  a  greater  proportion  than  it  oppressed ; 
it  injured  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  produced  revenue.    The 
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Teiy  ciiciimstaiioe  of  its  being  so  piodoctive  a  tax*  formed  one 
of  the  strongest  grounds  of  objection  to  it  It  did  so  becMise 
sach  a  prodnetiYe  tax  was  likdy  to  render  Ministers  more 
profose  and  extravagBnt,  I  hope  snch  a  tax  wiU  never  be 
agreed  to  by  Pailiament.  I  hope  the  country  will  rise  as  one 
man  against  if 

.  In  treating  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  scheme  it  wooldy 
at  first  sight,  appear  the  best  plan  to  quote  the  exact  words 
of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  when  inUododng  it  in  May 
last.  Bat  on  looking  to  Hansard  for  the  parpose,  his  atste- 
ment  of  the  fiscalarrangements  for  Ireland^  appeaissointenmzed 
and  dosdy  interwoYcn  with  that  of  the  arrangements  for  Ghneat 
Britain^  that  the  literal  quoting  of  them  would  only  tend  to 
embarrass  and,  perhaps,  confuse  the  reader.  The  foUowir^n^ 
therefore,  a  sufficient  abstract  of  that  portion  of  his  qnech 
which  most  concerns  us. 

By  the  Income  Tax  he  expects  to  raise  from  Ireland  an  an- 
nual sum  of  £460,000.  By  additional  duty  on  her  Spirita;,  a 
farther  annual  sum  of  £200,000,  (after  deduction  of  the  al- 
lowance for  waste  in  bond,  viz.,  £60,000).  B^  the  legacy 
duty  an  amount  of  probably  £200,000-— estimating  Irelttad's 
proportion  of  the  £2,000,000  expected  from  this  soore^  as,  pos- 
sibly, one-tenth.  AH  these  sums  together  make  a  total  of  new 
taxation  imposed,  amounting  to  about  £860,000  per  annum. 

The  reli^  of  taxation  provided  for  us  as  a  setoff,  consists 
of  a  sam  pf  £245,000  annoally  paid  under  the  head  of  what 
are  called  Consolidated  Annuities — a  chai^  hitherto  upcm 
us  on  account  of  the  monies  advanced  firom  the  Treasury 
for  the  relief  works,  &c.,  of  1847  and  1848. 

The  oilier  remissions  reqaire  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  more 
extended  notice.  We  put  in  columns  the  stated  amounts  of 
relief  under  each  head,  and  Ireland's  share  is  as  follows : — 


Soap  duties 
Assessed  taxes 
Post  horses 

£1,126,000 

290,000 

64,000 

No  duties  in  Ireland  to  be 
Do.               [remitted. 
Do. 

Stamps 

Customs  duties 
Colonial  postage 

418,000 

3,466,000 

40,000 

£40,000 

340,000 

8,000 

£5,394,000 

£383,000 
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Adding  the  asserted  relief  of   Ireland  under  the    head    of 
.Consohdated  Annoities^  amounting  to  £245,000, 

to  the  amount  just  given  of  her  share  of 

other  relief,  viz. :—  388,000, 

we  have  as  the  total  amount  of  relief  for  her       £628,000, 

which,  deducted  from  the  new  taxes  imposed, 

viz.—  860,000, 

leaves  an  excess  of  the  latter,  amounting  to         £232,000 
per  annum. 

This  statement,  however,  by  no  means  gives  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  disadvantages,  in  our  regard,  of  the  Budget.  In  the 
first  place,  out  of  the  sum  of  £245,000,  remission  on  the  score 
of  Consolidated  Annuities,  £113,400,  representing  the  ad- 
vances under  the  Labor  Bate  Act  of  1846,  should  have  been 
very  speedily  remitted  in  any  case.  Leading  men  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  recommendations  of  an  influen- 
tial Committee  of  the  Upper  House,  had  proclaimed  the  utter 
nnfaimess  of  charging  Irdand  any  longer  with  the  payment  of 
these  particular  advances.  In  the  second  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  Ireland,  in  the  mere  excess  of  new  taxation  over  the 
amount  taken  off,  will  have  to  pay  within  £13,000  a  year  of 
the  whole  amount  of  relief  given  her  by  remitting  the  Conso- 
lidated Annuities. 

In  the  third  place  comes  the  very  grave,  and  entirely  justifia- 
ble objection  to  the  imposition  of  an  Income  Tax  upon  her. 
The  main  point  of  its  injustice  we  shall  deal  with  presently, 
when  necessarily  having  to  touch  upon  the  general  state  of  the 
fiscal  arrangements  between  the  two  countries.  Here  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  recalling  Sir  Bobert  PeeFs  declaration, 
when  proposing  his  Budget  of  1842,  that  the  additional  stamp 
duties  then  placed  on  Ireland  by  him,  were  a  part-equivalent  for 
the  Income  Tax  at  that  period  imposed  upon  Great  Britain. 
In  anv  subsequent  remission  of  stamp  duties  Oreai  Sriiain  has 
had  the  larger  share ;  therefore,  account  should  have  been  taken 
thisyear  of  Ireland's  yet  existing  equivalent  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  tne  Income  Tax ;  and  the  gross  sum  in  the  present  year  put 
.  upon  her  ought  to  have  been  diminished  to  the  fall  extent  of 
that  equivalent. 

The  gravest  of  all  objections  against  her  been  sub- 
jected now  to  the  Income  Tax  is,  that  she  is  but  recovering 
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from  a  state  of  prostration)  and  that  her  slow  returning  strength 
ought  rather  to  have  been  fostered  than  pressed  npon  so  nn* 
sparingly.  Vi  hen  the  urgencies  of  the  famine  season  first  rcall j 
revealea  to  English  statesmen  Ireland's  internal  weakness,  no- 
thing was  more  justly  deplored  than  the  want  of  that  useful  class, 
the  small  dealers  and  petty  traders,  in  vast  districts  of  the  South 
and  West.  The  cost  of  relief,  and  the  difficulties  of  adminis* 
tering  it,  in  those  extended  and  fearfully  impoverished  regions, 
were  enormously  increased  by  the  absence  of  this  humble,  bat 
most  valuable  bEody  of  industrious  dealers.  Now,  the  certain 
and  inevitable  operation  of  an  Income  Tax,  will  be  to  diminish 
and  cripple  that  dass,  when  the  directest  interest  of  English  as 
well  as  of  Irish  tax-payers,  is,  that  it  should  rather  be  encoa- 
rag|^  and  stimulatea,  than  depressed  and  ruined. 

Ulie  objections  on  the  score  of  the  vexatious  and  haiaasing 
nature  of  an  Income  Tax,  its  inquisitions  and  waste  of  proceeds 
and  of  its  victim's  precious  time,  together  with  those  on  the 
score  of  the  penuries,  and  other  gross  immoralities  and  frauds, 
to  which  it  has  been  found  to  give  rise,  are  common  to  both 
eoonUies,  and  can  be  noted  in  the  discussions  of  our  separate 
case  only  in  so  far  as  they  supplied  an  additional  reaaon  for 
more  caution,  and  more  careful  weighing  of  the  justice  on  other 
grounds,  of  imposing  such  a  tax  upon  so  necessitous  a  people 
as  the  Irish. 

The  Spirit  duty  increase  has  the  damning  fact  against  it, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  similar  attempt,  in  1842,  was  found  to  be 

E reductive  only  in  occasioning  a  great  increase  of  illicit  distil- 
ition,  with  its  fearful  consequences  of  outrage  and  dem<»ali- 
zation. 

As  to  the  Soap,  Assessed,  and  Poathorse  Duties,  remitted, 
this  is  of  course  a  gain  to  England  and  Scotland,  but  inasmndi 
as  those  duties  did  not  exist  here,  we  have  no  share  in  die 
matter.  ''  But  then,*'  the  advocates  of  taxation  for  Ireland 
will  say,  "  in  that  case  it  is  evident  that  Ireland  has  been 
hitherto  fiavored."  We  shall  have  something  to  observe  in  es- 
pecial on  this  point  presently:  meantime  we  answer  that  the  taxes 
in  question  now  remitted,  were  but  a  smaD  and  ^^ery  insignifi- 
cant remnant  of  the  sqmrate  taxation  for  which  England,  se- 
oording  to  the  terms  ot  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union  betnn 
her  ana  Ireland,  was  bound  to  provide  separately. 

This  opens  at  last  the  general  question  of  the  fiscal  amnge- 
ments  between  the  two  countries;  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
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theae  arrangements  ib  indiapensaUe  for  a  rigbt  understanding 
of  onr  subject,  we  proceed  to  afibrd  as  succinctly  and  as  dearly 
as  possible,  a  view  of  their  nature  and  condition. 

for  this  purpose  the  readiest  means  may  be,  by  giving  an 
example  to  illustrate  the  respective  positions  and  acts  of  the 
two  countries  in  fiscal  and  financial  matters,  at  and  sinoe  the 
Union ;  and  proceed  fron^  that  point  to  a  plain  recital  of  bet 
facts  of  the  subject  in  their  due  order. 

We  will  then,  in  the  b^^inning,  suppose  that  we  have  to 
give  a  brief  statement  of  financidf  arrangements  between  an 
English  and  Irish  trading  company  j  instead  of  betwem  their 
respective  countries.  What  then  think  our  readers  of  the 
foliowing  abstract  of  the  relations  between  two  such  com- 
panies? 

At  the  period  of  their  proposed  junction,  we  will  say  that  the 
En^sh  company  owed  £42,000,  on  which  the  paid  £1,600  per 
annum  interest ;  and  the  Irish  company  was  indebted  £2,400, 
with  £120  interest.    The  debt^  being  so  dissimilar,  it  was  pro- 
Tided  that  each  should  pay  the  interest  of  its  own  debt  Mepofoteljf 
— ^thatis  to  say,  the  English  company  paid  £1,600  per  annum-^ 
the  Irish  company  £120.    All  other  and  future  expenditure, 
whether  for  the  ordinary  outgoings,  or  for  payment  of  aebt  there- 
after jointly  contracted,  was  to  be  met  by  a  joint  contribution  in 
the  proportion  of  their  respective  amounts  of  capital.    The  En- 
glian  company  having  secret  influence  among  the  directors  of  the 
Irish  company,  had  this  proportion  estimated  as  1  to  7  i,  or  2 
to  15,  whereas,  in  reality,  the  English  capital  was  at  least  12 
times  that  of  the  Irish.    Nearly  one-seventh,  then,  instead  of 
one^twelfth,  was  thus  imposed  upon  the  latter  company,  as  their 
proportion  of  contribution  to  the  joint  or  common  expenditure* 
Sixteen  yeara  afterwards  this  fact  forces  itself  upon  all — ^that 
firom  the  pressure  of  the  unduly  high  proportion  of  one*ninth, 
the  Irish  company  has  increased  its  debt  more  than  800  per 
cent,  while  the  debt  of  the  English  company  increased  only 
70  per  cent    What  is  the  obvious  remedy  r    Either  to  dis- 
solve the  partnership,  or  to  lessen  the  rate  of  contribution  from 
the  weakerjparty.    What  is  the  plan  actually  adopted  ?    The 
English  company  having,  ever  since  the  former  arrangement, 
obtained  the  supreme  direction  of  the  partnership,  ^uts  an  end, 
indeed,  to  the  existing  proportionate  rates  of  contribution,  but 
takes,  absolutely  and  entirely,  the  whole  control  of  the  afiairs 
of  both  companies  into  its  own  hands ;  thenceforth  extracts 
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from  the  property  and  resources  of  the  Irish  companj,  e^err 
possible  penny  beyond  that  which  boidy  enables  the  latter  to 
exist. 

The  infliction  of  the  Income  Tax  npon  ns  wonld  be  repre- 
sented in  the  instance  of  the  snpposea  companies,  by  m  nev 
extortion  practised  npon  the  weaker  by  the  stronger,  luider 
cover  of  the  nnjnst  arrangement  last  noted.  The  English  com- 
pany, not  having  acted  np  to  the  provision  of  the  original  oom- 
pact  for  separate  payment  of  its  own  sole  and  still  excessive 
debt,  unjustly  endeavours  to  supply  for  its  own  default  by 
increasing  the  charges  of  the  Irish. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  state  of  thinn  that  has  occurred  he^ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  rerhaps,  we  should  not 
neglect  to  add  one  qualification,  viz.,  that  in  the  case  of  trading 
companies,  the  aggrieved  and  oppressed  party  might  have  re- 
course to  Chancery,  to  restrain  the  usurped  power  and  grasping 
propensities  of  the  stronger  party ;  or  to  dissolve  the  junction 
altogether,  upon  equitable  teams.  No  such  remedy,  howew, 
remains  to  Iraand.  8As  hasno  human  court  to  wluch  she  can 
appeal.  Her  people  are  too  weakened  and  scattered,  her  repre- 
sentatives are  too  fewand  too  divided, — andfrom  thecireumstan- 
ces  of  their  inevitable  absence  from  the  countiy,  and  contact  with 
English  prejudices,  and  (shall  we  not  write  it)  English  seduc- 
tions, must  ever,  under  the  present  system,  continue  too  divided 
to  secure  adequate  redress  for  her  from  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
She  has  but  the  hope  that  Providence,  which  works  out  ends 
of  good  in  its  own  mscrntable  ways,  and  in  its  own  good  time, 
will,  at  length,  see  fit  to  remove  its  chastening  hand,  and  up- 
raise a  faUen  people,  and  give  success  to  their  efTorts  to  secure 
.prosperity  for  their  regenerated  native  land. 

In  proclaiming,  however,  our  conviction  that  justice  in  fiscal 
matters  is  little  hkely  to  be  done  to  Ireland  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  we  do  not  deny  a  jnst  credit  to  the  good 
intentions  and  speeches  of  several  English  members.  We 
write  good  intentions  and  speeches,  because  there  were  several 
good  English  votes  given  during  the  Budget  debate,  without 
speeches  to  tell  the  faith  that  was  in  the  parties  giving  them. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were,  of  the  five  or  six  excellent 
speeches  made  by  English  members,  against  the  new  taxation 
for  Ireland,  two  or  three  which  were  currently,  but,  we  would 
hope,  unwarrantably,  attributed  to  other  motives  than  any  great 
zeal  for  Ireland's  immunity.      Content  to  accept  vote    and 
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speech,  either  or  both,  without  examination  of  motives,  we  will 
now  call  attention  to  a  few  expressions  of  English  members, 
fully  supporting  the  views  taken  in  Ireland  of  that  portion  of 
the  Budget  which  has  been  directed  against  her. — 

«*  Sir  FITZBOT  KELLY  opposed  the  reflolutions,  because  they 
formed  part  of  a  scheme  of  taxation  pregnant  with  an  enlarged  and 
intolerable  burden  upon  the  already  oppressed  landed  mterest ;  be- 
cause the  income  tax  was,  without  justification  or  political  necessity, 
extended  to  Lreland  in  time  of  peace,  and  with  a  financial  surplus 
in  hand;  because,  without  any  ground,  it  was  proposed  to  contmue 
the  income  tax  unmitigated  and  unchanged  ;  and  because— and  tiiis 
was  his  main  objection — ^the  resolutions  sought  to  perpetuate  the 
injustice  and  inequality  which  had  brought  discredit  on  the  legis* 
lature,  and  under  which  so  many  persons  suffered  severely.  It  was 
a  remarkable  feature  in  the  bud^t,  that  the  whole  of  the  reductions, 
amounting  to  something  like  2,500,000/.,  were  to  be  made  up  by  new 
taxes  upon  the-  owners  of  land  and  upon  the  people  of  Ireland. 
(Hear,  near.)  He  thought  it  was  not  without  reason  that  honour* 
able  members  more  immediately  connected  with  that  country  com- 

fluned  of  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  government 
le  had  not  heard  it  suggested  why  at  this  particular  time  a  tax, 
possessing  such  odious  inequalities,  should  for  the  first  time,  without 
any  proper  machine  for  levying  it,  be  imposed  upon  Ireland.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When  in  1788,  and  again  in  1803,  the  tax  was  imposed— at  a 
time  when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  and  terrible 
conflict  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  when  no  man  could  foresee 
the  end  or  the  consequences  of  the  war,  Ireland  was  spared.  In  1806, 
when  the  prospects  of  the  country  had  become  still  more  dark  and 
threatening — ^when  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  had  laid  all  Europe 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon — at  that  time,  when  the  income 
tax  was  increasing  from  six  and  a  half  to  ten  per  cent.,  no  statesman 
thought  of  extending  the  tax  to  Ireland.  The  tax  was  continued 
until  the  termination  of  the  war,  when  it  ceased  for  many  years.  He 
now  came  to  the  year  1842,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  the 
re-imposition  of  the  tax.  At  that  time  there  was  a  deficit  in  the 
Exchequer,  the  result  of  repeated  deficiencies  during  a  series  of 
years,  amounting  to  no  less  than  10,000,000/.,  the  deficiency  in  the 
year  next  preceding  that  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  pro- 
position being  rather  more  than  2,000,000/.  With  that  great  exi- 
gency on  the  one  side,  and  with  a  view  of  effecting  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  coimtry.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proposed  the  income  tax.  out  at  that  time,  as  during 
the  time  of  war.  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  suggested  the  extension  of 
the  tax  to  Ireland.  (Hear.^  After  an  experience  of  the  operation 
of  the  tax  for  eleven  years,  the  government,  admitting  its  inequality, 
and  with  a  surplus  in  the  Exchequr,  proposed  not  only  to  continue 
it,  but  to  extend  its  operation  to  Ireland,  and  that  without  any 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  ability  of  that  country  to  bear  it.  (Hear, 
hear.)    Looking  to  the  condition  of  Ireland — looking  to  the  fact 
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that  the  land  of  Ireland  was  groaning  under  ita  local  burthen*  he 
did  hope  that  some  gentleman  more  immedlatelj  connected  with 
that  country  would  move  for  a  committee  to  enqmre  into  and  report 
upon  the  capabilitj  of  Ireland  to  bear  this  tax.    (Cheers.)*" 

In  the  same  debate  Mr.  Disraeli^  who  had,  as  our  readers 
are  of  course  aware,  himself  filled  the  office  of  CbanoeUor  of 
the  Exchequer,  under  the  preceding  Ministry,  expressed  him- 
self as  follows : — 

«« Four  months  ego  I  had  to  consider,  in  the  responsible  situatioii 
in  which  I  was  then  placed,  the  extension  of  the  income  tax  to 
Ireland,  and,  after  a  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  we 
unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  and 
inexpedient  to  extend  it  to  Ireland.  We  not  only  thought  it  unwiss 
to  extend  it  to  Ireland  at  the  present  moment  but  for  the  conside- 
rable period  which  we  proposed  to  parliament  to  entrust  us  with  this 
tax  we  had  no  immediate  intention  of  changing  our  policy  in  this 
respect.  It  was  our  opinion  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  giwe,  but 
it  was  arrived  at  after  ample  and  anxious  consideratioii  by  the  late 
government,  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  extend  the  in- 
come tax  to  Ireland.  Sir,  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  same  poficy 
now  that  I  advocated  on  the  other  side  of  the  table.  ^Hear.)  It  is 
not  true  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  make  a  propositton  upon  the 
Consolidated  Annuities.  I  say  that  these  two  subjects  on^t  not 
to  be  mixed  up  with  each  other,  and  that  they  have  no  Aeoesaaiy 
connection.  On  the  contrary,  I  said  that  I  would  take  the  ee^eit 
day  to  submit  a  resolution  to  Uie  house  on  the  Consolidated  Annuities. 
I  said  that,  after  I  stated  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  ez« 
tend  the  income  tax  to  Ireland.  (Hear.)  The  proposal  I  was  pre- 
pared  to  bring  forward  with  regard  to  the  Consolidated  Anauties 
was  certainly  not  that  which  the  right  hon.  gentieman  has  made, 
but  it  was  one  founded  upon  equity,  which  would,  I  think,  have 
given  complete  satis&ction  to  all  those  who  were  interested  in  ths 
affair.  •••••• 

*  *  *  And  now  what  is  the  fate  of  Ire- 

land  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  propose  an  inoome  tax  for  IrelsiA 
though  he  proposed  one  fbr  Bngland.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  thoutht 
that  there  were  constitutional  and  local  grounds  which  should  forbid 
him,  even  if  he  wished  it,  to  apply  the  income  tax  to  Ireland ;  bat 
he  said,  '  1  must  have  some  substitute^  and  that  substitute  shsJl  be 
a  duty  on  spirits.  The  Irish  shall  have  a  duty  on  spirits  instssd 
of  the  income  tax,'  just  as  the  English  were  to  have,  if  the  poBey 
of  the  noble  lord  had  prevailed,  a  legacy  duty  instead  of  an  incoow 
tax ;  but  now  England  had  got  the  legacy  duty  as  weU  as  the  ineoae 
tax ;  and  Ireland  is  to  have  the  spirit  duty  and  the  inceme  Uz 
too.    (CheersJ" 


*  Speech  in  Debate  of  May  90th,  1853,  on  the  Budget. 
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A  very  important  declaration  of  opinion,  to  the  same  general 
effect^  was  also  made  by  Sir  Francis  Baring — ^himself  a  former 
Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  and  still  a  supporter  and 
ally  of  the  Whig  Ministry.    He  said  that, — 

**  Having,  on  preyions  ooeasions,  had  to  express  hu  discomfort  at 
the  large  amount  of  income  that  hnxtf  on  the  inoome  tax,  he  felt  great 
satisfaction  that  the  goTenuaent  had  decided  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
permanent  in  times  of  peace.  A  heavy  ^rect  tax  in  peace  was  very 
difficult  to  keep,  and  the  best  condition  of  a  tax  was  tnat  it  could  be 
kept.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  re- 
modelling the  tax»  and  was  prepared  to  vote  for  its  continuance  on 
the  condition  of  its  ultimate  abolition.  As  regarded  the  ffuarantee 
for  that  abolition,  no  absolute  pledge  could  be  given,  but  &e  minis- 
ters  in  1860,  would  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  the  country  that  its 
re-imposition  would  not  be  a  breach  of  £uth,  and  he  expressed  his 
opinion  that,  with  the  means  which  had  been  proposed,  the  abolition 
at  that  time  would  be  practicable." 

He  did  not  assent  to  all  the  details  of  the  scheme^  and  was  op- 
posed to  extendingthe  Income  Tax  to  parties  who  had  not 
hitherto  paid  it.  Was  it  wise  to  place  a  tax,  admitted  to  have 
a  demoralizing  influence  upon  the  nigher  classes  of  tradesmen, 
upon  the  lower^?  He  objected  also  to  the  extension  of  this 
tuL  to  Ireland.  If  they  thought  IreUnd  should  be  further 
taxed,  they  would  have  acted^  more  wisely 

''  If  they  had  followed  the  course  adopted  bj  Sir  B.  Peel*  to  lay 
on  some  other  than  an  income  tax  (cheers).  The  income  tax  had  ne- 
ver touched  Ireland.  It  had  never  undergone  the  demoralising  ef- 
fects of  that  tax,  which*  no  doubt,  had  been  exerted  upon  the  traders 
of  England  (hear,  hear).  Look  at  the  machinery  they  would  have 
to  create.  He  thought  it  would  be  infinitelv  better  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion in  some  other  way  than  to  impose  an  mcome  tax.  The  right 
hon.  flrentlemen  had  urged  as  the  ground  why  Ireland  should  pay, 
that  the  two  taxes  imposed  by  Sir  Sobert  Peel  as  an  equivalent  nad 
been  repealed.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  put  on  two-thirds 
of  the  spirit  duties  again—one  of  the  taxes  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
considered  an  equivalent  to  the  income  tax.  It  was  said  that  the 
stamp  duties  also  had  been  taken  o£f ;  but  that  coidd  not  be  consi- 
dered a  special  boon  to  Ireland,  as  it  was  taken  off  the  whole  of  the 
United  ^ngdom.  What  was  the  compensation  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  about  to  offer  to  Ireland— the  abandonment  of  the 
consolidated  annuities.  He  was  bound  to  say  that  he  could  not 
consider  the  abandonment  of  the  consolidatea  annuities  as  a  ffift 
to  Ireland,  or  any  compensation  to  Ireland,  after  the  evidence  that 
had  been  given  on  that  gprant  before  the  select  committer  and 
he  maintained  that  was  a  reduction  they  were  entitled  to,  without 
havinff '  an  equivalent  tax  imposed.  The  legacy  duty  on  land 
was  placed  on  Ireland  as  well  as  on  England,  and,  therefore,  it 
might  be  struck  out.     In  the  same  manner  the  tea  duties,  which. 
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however,  gave  England  a  greater  benefit  than  Ireland.  The 
income  tax  and  the  spirit  duty  eoigoined  gave  a  total  of  X668/NX) 
per  year ;  while  the  remission  of  the  consolidated  annuities  was 
only  je245,000.  This  left  a  balance  of  £423,000  of  n«w  taxes 
assessed  upon  Ireland.  But  what  were  the  old  taxes  remitted 
andrthe  new  taxes  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  ?  The  first  waa  the 
remission  of  the  soap  tax,  amounting  to  jB  1,126,000;  then  followed 
the  assessed  taxes,  amounting  to  £2^,000 ;  and  next  the  post-horses 
duty,  amounting  to  £27,000— in  all  j^l, 443,000.  The  new  taxes 
imposed,  however,  were  onlv  if403,000,  giving  a  benefit  to  Great 
Britain  of  £1,040,000 ;  while  Ireland  was  called  upon  to  pay 
j!428,000  additional  or  new  taxes.  The  relief  to  Ireland  was  the 
interest  on  the  consolidated  annuities,  j£245,000,  but  the  spirit  duty 
was  d^l  96,000 ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  peculiar  relief  to  Ireland 
at  the  end  .of  1860  would  be  only  £47»000  a  year.  Whilst  film- 
land, on  the  contrary,  when  the  scheme  of  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman 
would  be  completed,  in  the  same  year  would  gam  a  remiaaion  of 
i:6,993,000,  including  the  income  tax,  minus  the  Scotch  ^irit  duty, 
in  all  a  relief  to  the  extent  of  it6,7 15,000.  He  (Sir  F.  B.)  should 
not  be  astonished  if  the  rieht  honourable  gentleman  was  able  to  re> 
duce  the  Irish  consolidated  annuities  without  imposing  an  Irish  i&- 
come  tax,  and  at  all  events  he  hoped  he  would  reconsider  hia  de- 
cision, and  not  extend  that  tax  to  Ireland." 

To  these  testimonies  iu  support  of  oar  case,  we  shall,  fof 
the  present,  only  add  that  of  another  member  of  the  l)eri>y 
Administration — Mr.  Henley,  meipber  for  Oxford  Gomntyy  snd 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  In  refc- 
rence  to  the  Budget  he — 

"  Asked  was  Ireland  now  in  a  better  position  than  she  was  in  1842, 
to  bear  the  £460,000  income  tax,  and  a  further  sum  for  R>irit  duties  ? 
(Hear  )  In  addition  to  the  income  tax,  she  would  have  to  pav 
£350,000  for  succession  duty,  and  the  proposition,  therefore,  wita 
regard  to  that  countrv  he  could  not  admit  to  be  just.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  not  only  thought  it  a  bad  bargain  for  Ireland,  but  an  unjust  one. 
He  had  always  been  disposed  to  deal  out  equal  justice  to  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  but  equal  taxation  did  not  mean  the  same 
amount  of  taxation,  (Hear.)  In  1800  the  two  camUries  started  /ram 
a  particular  point  of  view,  which  ought  to  be  steadily  regarded*  Tke 
present  tax  certainly  did  not  heep  up  the  distinction.  He  disapproved 
of  the  injustice  of  saddling  Ireland  with  the  tax.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  not  wise  to  set  up  a  machinery  in  that  country  for  seven  years* 
even  though  it  was  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  tax  at  the  close  of  that 
period.  (Hear,  hear.)** 

The  "  particular  poini  cf  view/*  from  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Henley^s  well-founded  remark,  '*'  the  two  countries  started 
in  1800,  and  which  ought  to  be  steadily  regarded,^'  it  is  dov 
incumbent  upon  ns  to  place  before  our  readers. 

By  the  Act  of  Legbiative  Union  Ireland  ^d&  protected  from 
ANY  liability  on  account  of  the  then  previously  contracted 
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National  Debt  of  Great  Blitain ;  and  aUo  protected  from  the 
niamg  of  her  taxation  to  the  high  standard  then  existing  in 
Great  Britain^  nntii  the  occorrence  of  two  ont  of  the  follow- 
ing three  contingencies. 

Kist — In  the  case  that  the  respective  National  Debts  of  the 
two  kingdoms  shoald  both  be  fimy  paid  off  and  discharged. 
This  was  a  case  at,  if  not  beyond,  the  extremest  boundaries  of 
probability,  or  possibility,  and,  indeed,  was  never  seriously  con- 
templated at  lul — ^being  merely^  and  only,  a  claptrap.  The 
other  two  contingencies  involved  the  real  matters  for  consider- 
ation. 

These  were  so  connected  with  each  other  that,  perhiq[»,  they 
should  rather  be  described  as  two  divisions  of  the  same  con- 
tingency,  than  as  separate  and  distinct.  At  all  events  they 
were  not  indepaident,  or  alternative  in  their  conditions,  bu^ 
in  le^  phraseology^  cumulative — ^that  is  to  say,  the  one  was 
additional  upon  the  other,  and  equallg  neceeearf  ae  ike  other,  to 
give  any  force  at  all  to  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union  that 
contained  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  insert  here  that  part  of  the  Act  of  Union 
which  embodies  these  contingencies.  The  reader  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  himself  whether  we  are  over-stating,  or, 
in  any  way,  nUe-etatiuff,  the  provisions  in  question. 

Seetians  7  andS  of  the  Stk  ArHele  of  the  Act  of  Legislathe 
Union  between  Cheat  Britain  and  Irdand. 

*'  That  if  at  any  future  day,  the  separate  debt  of  each  country  res-  ^*^^^. 
|>ectiyely  shall  have  been  llouidatedy  or  if  the  vidues  of  their  respeo-  pwiuoMnt 
five  debts  (estimated  accoroing  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  and  may  dedare 
annuities  attending  the  same,  and  of  the  sinkii^  fund  applicable  to  ^J^^*^ 
the  reduction  thereof,  and  to  the  period  withm  which  the  whole  SSote  de- 
capital  of  such  debt  shall  appear  to  be  redeemable  by  such  sinkino:  fund)  i^yofi^iqr 
Mhall  be  to  each  other  m  the  same  oroportum  totih  the  respective  con-  on  aamearti- 
tributione  of  each  eotaUry  respectioeiif,  or  if  the  amount  by  which  the  cIm,  tab^eet 
value  of  the  larger  of  such  debts  shall  varj  from  such  pro^rtion  ^JSipSooj' 
shall  not  exceed  one-hundredth  part  of  the  said  value,  and  if  it  shall  in  JiJLnd 
appear  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  respective  •ndSootisnd. 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  will  thenceforth  admit  of  their 
contributing  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes  imposed  on  the  same 
articles  in  each,  to  the  fhture  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  shall  bjB  competent  to  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
declare^  that  all  future  expense  thenceforth  to  be  incurred,  together 
with  the  interest  and  oluurges  of  all  joint  debts  contracted  previous 
to  such  declaration,  shall  oe  so  defrayed  indiscriminately,  by  equal 
taxes  imposed  on  the  same  articles  in  each  country,  and  thenceforth, 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  impose  and  apply 

67 
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such  taxes  accordingly,  subject  only  to  sndi  particular  ezanmtioaa  or 
abatements  in  Irelan<C  and  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Boot- 
After  foch    land,  as  circumstances  may  appear  from  time  to  time  to  dwnand. 
dec^^Mi,       «  Tij^t  fy^nj  ^^  p^yi^j^  ^f  a^jjh  declaration,  it  shall  no  longer  be 

proportton  of  necessary  to  regulate  the  contribution  of  the  two  countries  towards  the 
SStSmS*  ^^^^  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  aooorduMr  to  aii^  ^Ijwific 
u^erMtud  proportion,  or  according  to  any  of  the  rules  herein  bmro  prescribed ; 
ebargM  ra-  provided  noTertheless,  wat  the  interest  or  charges  which  may  remam 
teteSS^  on  account  of  any  part  of  the  separate  debt  with  which  either  country 
•eparateiy.    shall  be  chargeable,  and  which  shall  not  be  liquidated  or  ocmsolidated 

proportionabiy  as  above,  shall,  until  extinguished,  continue  to  be 

defrayed  by  separate  taxes  in  each  country.** 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  (passing  tbe^  what  we  may  as  well 
at  onoe  call^  very  impasrible  case,  of  the  liquidation  and  final 
discharge  of  the  two  National  Debts)  Ireland  was  to  be  guarded 
from  any  liability  to  the  £n{i^h  ante^unian  Debt^  aiMl  from 
having  her  taxation  increased,  until  the  then  (A.D.  1800) 
enormous  disproportion  betweoi  her  Debt  and  tiiat  of  Gieat 
Britain,  should,  some  how  or  other,  be  reduced,  until  they  eame 
to  bear  to  each  other  the  proportion  of  twoparU  Uyjjjfteemg — 
that  being  the  (wrongfolly)  assumed  proportion*  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  of  their  respective  fiscal  abihties— or,  in  c(»nmoB 
English,  their  abilities  respectively  of  bearing  taxation.  And 
that  not  even  the  occurrence  of  this  proportion  was  to  juatifylie- 
land's  being  subjected  to  England's  ante-union  load  of  dd)i  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  tioation ;  but  that  there  also  should 
be  a  distinct  recognition^  and  declaration  by  Parliament^  thai 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  would  thenceforth  ad- 
mit of  their  oontributing  indiseriminatdiy,  by  equal  taxe%  to 
the  future  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Now,  the  required  point  of  reduction  of  the  enormoiis  dis- 
proportion of  tne  two  Debts  at  the  time  of  the  Legislative 
Union,  was  certainly  attained  in  1816>  when  the  propc»tio&  of 
two  to  fifteen  was,  indeed,  arrived  at,  but  aole^^  if  Ike  u 
— ^the  enormow  increase— of  the  Irish  debt,  and  by  no 
at  all  of  the  British  debt.  Tet  Lord  Castlereagh — the  prime 
mover  and  advocate  of  the  Union  in  1799  and  1800 — had  as- 
sured the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
disproportion  should  be  by  ike  deereate  of  English  debt^  or,  in 
the  ultimate  case,  partly  by  its  decrease,  and  partly  by  any  t«- 
creoBe  that  might  chance  to  occur  in  the  Irieh  debt.  Un* 
doubtedly  he  took  care  that  no  such  specific  limitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  debts  were  to  have  their  relatirt 
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proportions  altered^  should  be  set  down  and  fixed  in  terms^  in 
the  Act  of  Union ;  and  so  far  he  could  plead  in  1816^  that  that 
occurrence  was  legitimately  enough  brought  about  b^  the  sole 
increase  of  Irish  debt.  Still,  there  was  a  oreach  of  faith^*  and 
the  matter  was  rendered  infinitely  worse^  bj  the  direct,  open, 
and  undeniable  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  7th  article  of 
Union,  (7th  section,  as  already  quoted)  in  the  declaration  by 
the  British  Parliament  in  1816|  (and  the  enactment  founded 
upon  that  declaration)  that  the  case  provided  for  by  the  Act  of 
Union  for  consolidation  of  the  Debts,  Exchequers,  &c.,  of  the 
two  countries,  had  arrived ;  when  the  ministry  theinselvesy  and 
all  who  took  part  in  the  debates  of  1816,  proclaimed  and  de- 
clared in  the  strongest  language,  and  the  most  explicit  terms, 
the  povertv  and  approaching  insolvency  of  Ireland  1 1 

If  she  then  were  in  the  state  of  poverty  and  approaching, 
insolvency,  which  thev  thus  declared  and  confessea,  how  was 
it  possible,  consistently  with  common  justice,  or  common  rea- 
^mm,  that  they  should  declare  the  time  to  have  arrived  when — 
according  to  the  words  of  the  Act  of  Union — ^''the  respective 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  would  thenceforth  admit  of 
their  contributing  indiscriminately,  by  equal  taxes"  ? 

That  is  to  say — ^that  they  themselves  having  recognized  and 
admitted,  even  on  the  face  of  the  Act  of  Union,  in  1800,  that 
Ireland  was  then  too  poor  to  bear  equal  taxation  with  England, 
or  any  higher  relative  proportion  than  as  two  to  fifteen,  they 
should,  in  1816,  when  confessing  that  she  was  much  worse  off 
in  pecuniary  circumstance^  abrogate  the  protecting  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  Union  in  her  regard ;  and  subject  her  thenceforward 
to  be  taxed  and  taxed  again,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  day,  to  an  amount  great  as  that  of  rich 
England  herself  1 

rlainly,  the  7th  article  of  Union  was  grossly  viohted  in  this 
respect. 


*  Lord  Caatlereagh's  words  were :  "  Before  this*'  (i.e.  the  asninilAtioii 
of  the  Taxes  and  coneoUdation  of  the  Debts  of  the  two  Ck)aiitrie8}  **  can 
take  place,  the  Tkxesof  Great  Britain  most  be  reduced  \sj  the  amount 
of  ten  mttUonB  a  year. .  • . .  Jt  may  howerer,  happen*  that  if  war  should 
eoiitinue,  and  Ireland  find  her  supplies,  whUe  England  raisee  a  great 
part  of  hers  within  the  year,  and  mortgages  her  Income  Tax  to  their 
ra^  reduction  in  time  of  peace,  that  the  proportion  of  the  debt  of 
Ireland  may  rise.'*.— See  Speech  of  Lord  Caatlereagh,  15th  March,  1800, 
In  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,    Printed  by  Bea,  57,  £xchequer-st. 
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We  have,  in  the  proTisioiiB  of  that  aitide,  ''ilie  paiticalar 
point  of  view''  which  Mr.  Henley^  in  the  extxact  we  have  gmn 
aome  pages  back,  from  his  speech  of  the  20ih  of  Maj  in  the 
present  year,  upon  the  Bodget,  most  jnsUj  said  "  ought  to  be 
steadily  regarded,  and  the  distinction  it  involved  kept  up.^ 
That  point  of  view  was  noi  **  most  steadily  r^arded"  in  1816, 
nor  regarded  at  all ;  and  **  the  dutinetiot/*  in  qnestion,  (namdy, 
the  exemption  of  Ireland  from  eqnal  taxes  anial  the  oecarrence 
of  the  oontingendes  before  allnded  to)  has  never  been  iAy- 
served,  at  least  in  anything  like  its  integrity,  since  1816. 

Thc^  "diHinetion**  was,  however,  in  some  digki  decree 
regarded  nntQ  this  last  Session  and  this  last  Budget,  and  it  is 
to  its  final  abandonment  and  abrogation  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fiscal  scheme  of  this  year,  that  Mr.  Henlev  more  especially  al- 
hides.  The  distinction  was  kept  to,  not  by  reason  of  any  bte 
remorse  on  the  part  of  the  Ifaitish  L^islature — ^remorse  for  its 
unconstitutional  and  most  nnjuatifiable  violation  in  1816,  of 
the  7th  article  of  the  Legislative  IJnion.  It  was  simply  to 
some  degree  ''  hq^t  ^*  to  the  present  year,  by  the  tried  and 
proved  impombUUg  of  increasing  the  taxation— or,  more  [ro- 
perly,  the  product  of  tavpatwn — ^in  Ireland  beyond  a  cotain 
point.  Claroor  in  England,  and  the  hand-to*moQth  necessi- 
ties of  a  new  Ministry,  composed  of  men  who  had  never 
eome  together  before,  and  who  had  opposition-combination,  even 
more  strange  than  their  own,  to  encounter  and  repel,  have 
driven  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  associateainto  the  tempting,  but 
shoal  and  rock  invested  waters  upon  which  they  have  entered 
in  essaying  to  tax  Ireland;  and  tney  wiU  ere  long  find  them- 
selves hi^h  and  dry  if  they  persevere,  and  do  not,  in  the  very 
next  session,  retrace  their  course,  and  repair  the  gross  injustice 
whichthey  have,  for  atemporary  purpose,  unscrupulouslvinflicted. 

How  Lord  Castiereagh — ^the  framer,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, and  as,  of  course,  is  generally  known— of  the  Act  cf 
Union — ^looked  on  matters  in  1800,  or  (again  to  quote 
Mr.  Henley)  what  was  his  "  point  of  view,''  can  be  Ratmred, 
from  the  provisions  of  that  Act;  but  more  fully  and  dearij, 
at  least  to  the  general  reader,  from  his  own  words,  quoted 
from  an  authentic,  and,  indeed,  authorized,  verdkm  of  his 
speech  in  the  year  1800.* 

*  Published  by  J.  Rea,  57»  Ezchequer-it.,  Dublin — m  quoted  io  iht 
preceding  note. 
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**  In  respect  to  pati  ezpeiMeSf  Ireland  was  to  have  no  concern 
whnteyer  with  the  debt  of  Great  Britun ;  but  the  two  countries  were 
to  nnite  as  to  fixture  expenses^  om  a  siriet  measure  of  relative  abUUy. 
He  should  have  considoned  it  a  most  yaluable  circumstance  in  this 
arrangement^  if  the  countries  could  have  been  so  completely  incorpo- 
rated as  not  to  have  had  distinct  revenues— a  part  of  the  system  of 
the  Scotch  Union,  which  had  been  felt  to  be  of  such  importance,  that 
a  great  effort  was  made  to  equalize  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
cotmtries  for  that  purpose— ijSngland  had  a  large  debt— Scotland 
had  none  charged  upon  her  revenues— an  accurate  calculation  waa 
made  of  the  sum  to  oe  paid  to  Scotland,  to  justify  her  in  accentiiw 
her  share  of  the  debt,  and  the  sum  was  paid  accordingly  by  Engiano* 
The  taxation  of  the  two  countries  was  accordingly  fixed  at  the  same 
scale,  except  in  the  article  of  land  taac,  which  was  fixed  at  a  different 
ratio,  because  the  land  tax  in  England  was  imposed  so  unequally, 
that  had  Scotland  paid  in  the  same  rate  as  the  nominal  land  tax  of 
Sngland,  she  would  really  have  been  taxed  much  l^gher  than  her  just 
proportion.  He  mentioned  this  to  shew  the  pains  taken  to  incorpo- 
rate the  two  countries ;  and  lamented  that  the  two  circumstances  of 
Oreai  Britun  and  Ireland  did  not  at  present  enable  the  measure  of 

identity  to  be  pursued  with  equal  strictness • Such,  how* 

ever,  was  the  disproportion  of  the  debts  of  the  two  kingdoms,  that  a 
common  system  was  Uien  impossible— nor  could  any  system  of  emiu 
valeni,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  be  applied  for  equalizing  their 
contributions.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  debts  of  the  two 
kingdoms  should  be  kept  distinct ;  and  that,  of  course,  their  taxation 
should  be  separate  and  proportionate." 

Referring  to  the  supposed  case  of  a  junction-agreement  be- 
tween two  trading  companies,  which  we  have  given  as  an  illus- 
trative instance,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  perfectly  parallel  case 
to  that  of  the  legislative  union  *^  treaty  *^  as  it  was  called, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  1  to  7i  (or  2  to  15) 
proportion  of  joint  contribution,  was  thus  laid  down  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  the  speech  from  which  we  have  first  quoted : — 

"  In  order  to  find  the  sum  which  Ireland  should  contribute  to  the 
imperial  expenditure,  let  the  relative  commercial  wealth  of  both 
countries,  and  the  relative  expenses  of  both  in  articles  of  luxury,  be 
examined ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  these  two  proportions  very  nearly 
co-incide,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  pronounced  that  the  best  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  relative  ability  of  the  countries  had  been  discovered.  Tak^ 
ing,  then,  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  last  three  vears,  those  of 
Ireland  would  be  found  to  be  £10,925,000,  and  of  Britain, 
£73,961,000  ( that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  one. 

"  The  next  part  of  the  proportion  was  to  be  found  in  excised  arti- 
cles of  consumption ;  such  as  malt,  beer,  spirits,  wine,  tea,  tobacco. 
The  average  of  these  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been— Ireland, 
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£5,954,000 ;  Great  Britain,  £46,801,000 ;  being  in  tlie  proportioii  of 
7}  to  one. 

^  These  two  proportions  coming  so  close,  he  wonld  take  7^  to  one, 
as  the  jnst  ratio  of  the  ability  of  Great  Britain  to  that  of  Irdaad." 


The  appropriateness  of  the  bases  he  had  taken  for 
calctdation  was  strongly  contested  at  the  time,  as  well  as  the 
relative  amounts  lie  dedaced  from  them,  for  tbe  respectiTe 
proportions  of  eontribution  thereafter,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Ireland  to  their  fiatore  common  ea^enditme. 
It  is  unnecessarj,  (and  indeed  would  be  unsuited  to  oar 
limits,)  to  delay  upon  the  objections  then  made  to  his  scheme, 
but  we  shall  now  proceed  to  quote  the  confessions  of  £n|^iah 
Ministers  themsekes,  that  these  proportions  inflicted  injiny 
and  injustice  upon  Ireland. 

The  late  Lord  ]fit^;erald  and  De  Yesci,  when  Chanedkr 
of  the  Exchequer  for  Lreland,  in  1816,  (up  to  which  year  there 
was  a  separate  officer  of  that  designation  for  either  countiy,) 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  Lord  CSastlereagfa's  Oovemment,  in 
proposing  the  measure  of  that  year,  wherebyi  the  Consdidation 
of  the  Exchequers,  Debts,  &c.  of  both,  was  accomplished.  In 
introducing  the  subject  just  mentioned,  he  nimself  d»> 
nounced  tne  injustice  of  the  Union-rate  of  oontdbation 
imnosed  upon  Irehmd — viz :  that  of  1  to  7i,  or  2  to  15, 
and  proceeded  to  remark : — "  I  hope  it  wiU  not  be  said  that 
Ireland  throws  a  great  burden  on  the  empire  to  save  herself. 
Oh,  no  I  The  necessity  of  revieiwing  the  act  of  Union  has 
been  caused  by  the  sacrifices  she  has  made,  doing  her  best 
to  keep  pace  with  you.  Ton  eaniracted  with  her  for  am 
expenditure  she  could  not  meet.  She  had  been  led  to  hope 
that  her  expenditure  would  be  less  when  united  to  you  than 
before.  She  has  absolutely  paid  more  in  Taxes  since  the 
Union  than  seventy-eight  millions,  being  forty-seven  mote 
than  her  revmue  in  the  fifteen  years  on  wliich  her  contribution 
was  calculated.'' 

The  only  mistake  in  the  foregoing  was  in  his  saying  thai 
Enffland  "contracted  with  Ireland,  for  an  expenditure  she 
could  not  meet.''  The  expresaon  should  have  been,  that 
England,  taking  advantage  of  Ireland^s  weakness  after  tbe 
insanity  of  the  rebellion,  and  making  use  of  the  poweifal 
enjgine  of  corruption,  with  the  boroughmongering  tnd  cnshonest 
Irish  Legislature,  *'  imposed  upon''  Ireland,  that  excessive  rate 
of  contribution. 
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In  the  preceding  year,  1815,  a  Finance  Comuaitee  had 
borne  its  indisputable  testimony — indUpuiable  not  only  from 
the  figures  it  quoted  from  the  public  accounts,  but  from  its 
being  a  reluctant  testimony;  inasmuch  as  the  facts  it  em- 
bodied bore  against  the  main  object  of  the  Committee's  consti- 
tution— (namely,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Consolidation  of  Debts 
and  Assimilation  of  Taxation,)  to  the  evil  operation  of  the 
unjust  rate  of  contribution  imposed  upon  Ireland  at  the 
Union.  The  report  of  the  Committee  in  that  year  contained 
this  striking  para^ph  : — 

''Your  Committee  cannot  but  remark,  that  for  several 
years  Ireland  has  advanced  in  permanent  Taxation  more 
rapidly  then  Great  Britain  herself,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense exertions  of  the  latter  country,  and  including  the 
extraordinary  and  war  Taxes.  The  permanent  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  increased  from  1801,  when  the  amounts  of  both 
countries  were  first  made  to  correspond,  in  the  proportion  of 
16^  to  10, — the  whole  revenue  of  Britain  (including  war 
TaxeSy)  as  21^  to  10,  and  the  revenues  of  Ireland  as  28  to 
1 0/' 

And  on  the  occasion  of  Lord,  (then  Mr.)  Fitzgerald's 
speech  before  quoted,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  (the  late  Baron 
Foster  of  the  Irish  Bench,)  a  Member  connected  with  Govern- 
ment, followed  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in  ascribing  the  bankrupt  con- 
dition of  Ireland  to  the  oppressiveness  of  her  rate  of  Taxation* 
Ue  said.  ''The  Taxation  of  Ireland  at  the  Union  was 
£2,440,000.  In  1810,  it  had  risen  to  £4^80,000— in  1 816, 
it  was  £5,760,000.  In  fact.  Taxation  in  that  country  had 
been  carried  almast  toitene  plus  uUra"  !  I 

We  shall  on  this  point,  make  but  one  more  quotation, 
and  that  from  a  living  financier,  and  former  Finance  Minister; — 
Mr.  Goulbum,  spedcing  in  1822,  on  a  motion  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Newport's,  said  :  "The  Union  Contribution  of  2-17ths 
for  Ireland,  (i.e.  2  to  15,  or  1  to  7^)  is  now  allowed  on  all 
Aande-^to  have  been  more  than  she  was  able  to  bear.^' 

The  rate  of  contribution  being  then  ^'  allowed  on  all  handsy* 
as  Mr  Goulbum  says,  to  have  been  unjust,  what  would  have 
been  the  fair  and  proper  remedy  ?  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
suppositious  case  of  the  two  trading-companies  before  assumed, 
the  natural  answer  must  be — either  dissolve  the  junction 
(Union,)  or  lessen  the  rate  of  contribution  from  the  weaker 
party— Ireland.    But  what    was    the    plan  actually  adopted  ? 
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The  English  Parliament  [Company — see  the  case  before  put) 
having  ever  since  the  former  arrangement  obtained  the  sapfreme 
direction,  pnt  an  end  indeed  to  the  then  existing  proporbouate 
rates  of  contribution ;  but  taking  absolutely  and  entirely  the 
whole  control  of  the  affairs,  {monetary  as  well  as  other,)  of 
both  countries  into  its  own  hands,  thenceforth,  has  extracted 
from  the  property  and  resources  of  Ireland  every  possible 
penny! 

And  the  land  of  Ireland,  the  trade  of  Ireland,  tiie  indaatry 
and  resources  of  Ireland  of  every  description,  are  mortgaged 
indefinitively,  to  the  security  of  more  than  400  miUions  of 
English  Debt,  coniraeied  before  He  Union,  and  with  tiie 
incurring,  or  expenditure  of  which  we  had  no  more  to  do  than 
had  the  people  of  Japan  1 1 

This  point  of  the  injustice  done  us  in  1 816,  by  consolidatiiig 
the  Exchequers,  Debts,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  two  countries  is  the 
verv  keystone  of  our  case.  If  that  Consolidation  were  rightly 
and  constitutionaUy  effected  in  1S16,  then  we  have  no  valid 
argument  a^inst  subsequent  Taxation.  The  Union  Ad 
plainly  and  distinctly  prescribed  that  we  were  to  be  subjected 
to  equal  Taxation  with  Great  Britain  when  the  dispropcvtion 
of  their  previous  debts  should  be  reduced  to  a  oertain  point, 
and  when,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  circBmstanoes  of 
the  two  countries  should  appear  to  warrant  indiacrimimte 
Taxation : — ^that  is  to  say,  when  there  should  be  someUiing 
like  an  equality  of  wealth  and  resources  between  them.  Had 
this  been  attained,  the  Union  condition  would  have  been  ful- 
filled, and  we  left  without  any  further  case. 

No  doubt  a  point  might  still  have  been  raised  on  the 
question,  whether  it  were  fair  to  make  Ireland  liable  for  any 
portion  of  the  Ante-Union-Debi  of  Great  Britain ;  and  whetl» 
the  Consolidation-measure  ought  not  rather  have  been  post- 
poned till  the  debt9,  as  well  as  the  economic  circumstances  of 
this  country,  should  have  nearer  approached  the  desired 
equality.  But  if  the  Union  could  have  been  proved  to  have 
conferred  such  a  vast  benefit  upon  Ireland  as  to  have  increased 
her  wealth  so  much  in  fifteen  years,  as  to  bring  her  on  an 
equality  with  rich  England,  we  conld  have  maintained  no  further 
protest  against  a  measure,  that  had  conferred  so  paramount  a 
benefit  upon  the  country. 

But  the  reader  has  seen  that  the  grand  condition  witboat 
which  there  could  be,  (as  there  has  been)  no  equity  in  subject- 
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ing  US  to  English  Taxation — ^the  condition  that  we  should 
have  become  equally  able  as  England  to  bear  that  Taxation^ 
had  NOT  been  fulfilled.  Nay,  that  on  the  contraiy,  toe  had 
grown  poarer'''^ii  the  confession  and  plain  acknowledgment 
of  the  yeiy  ministerial  advocates  and  pioposeTs  of  the  Consoli- 
dation-measure themselves — a  confession  supported  and  veri- 
fied by  the  incontestable  and  irresistible  fact,  that  we  had  run 
most  enormously,  and  out  of  all  proportion  into  debt  1 1 

The  Cionsolidation-measure  being  therefore  plainly  and  un- 
deniably an  unconstitutional — (unconstitutional-— as  the  Union- 
act  was  declared  to  be  a  solemn  treaty  between  two  nations, 
fixing  irreversibly  their  future  constitutional  status  respectively, 
save  m  such  points  as  change  was  expressly  and  under  certam 
specified  and  well  defined  conditions,  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  itself)— England  ought  to  have  paid  yearly  since  1816, 
by  separate  taxation,  the  annual  interest  of  her  Ante*  Union-Debt, 
instead  of  having,  in  the  thirty-seven  years  since  1816,  extracted 
from  Ireland  every  farthing  that  could  be  grasped,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  aid  of  her  own  payments  towards  that  Ante-  Union-Debt. 

A  few  figures  are  now  required  to  complete  the  exposure 
of  this  injusitice. 

The  annualchargeofEnglishdebtcoM^oc^d^  b^ore 
tie  Union,  was^in  1800,  when  that  measure  was 
passed         ....  .£16,575,000 

And  the  annual  charge  of  Irish  Debt  was  .      1,1 00,000 

Excess  of  English  charge  .   £15,476,000 

Both  countries  were  to  provide  separately  for  these  par- 
ticular char^ ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ireland,  with  the 
commonest  justice  extended  to  her,  could  have  continued  to  de- 
Cray  Aer  Ante-Union-Debt-charge  and  at  the  same  time  have 
paid  a  fair  quota  towards  the  rost-Union  general  or  common 
eitbenditure.  But  we  have  seen  that  unfair  means  (the  confess- 
edly unjust  rate  of  contribution^  were  taken  to  swell  her  liabili- 
ties, so  as  to  render  her  nearly  oankrupt  in  1816.  The  means 
being  unfair,  the  enormous  increase  of  her  liabilities  which  they 
occasioned  was  of  course  also  unfair  (namely  from  one  to  four 
millions  Debt-charge — ^that  is  to  say  three  millions  increase — 
^800  per  cent  I !  I)  and  that  increase  ought  rightly  to  have  been 
charged  for  the  greater  part  against  Great  Britain,  its  occurrence 
been  due  to  her  having— in  the  before  quoted  words  of  one 
of  her  own  Ministers  in  her  own  Parliament  in  1816,  **  con- 
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tracted  with  Ireland  for  an  expenditure,  (impoied  upon  Iretand 
an  expeniiture?)  which  she  could  not  meet ;  and  to  endearor 
to  keep  pace  with  yon,  in  which  she  has  made  such  great 
sacrifices  I  ** 

The  Consolidation  Act  being  unjust,  the  provisions  of  the 
Union- Act  ought  still  to  have  prevailed ;  and,  had  that  been 
the  case,  England  or  Great  Britain  would  have  since  1816,  as 
before  that  year,  to  provide  separately  for  the  £16,575,000 
Ante-Union  I)ebt-charge  before  stated,  and  she  therefore  ought 
to  have  been  under  the  infliction  of  separate  taxes  calculated 
to  produce  that  amount.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Ever  since 
1816,  her  successive  financiers  have  been  reducing,  more  and 
more,  her  separate  payments — by  now  taking  off  portions  of 
it  without  equivalent  relief  to  Ireland,  and  again  extending 
other  portions  of  them  to  the  latter  country ;  so  as  to  oompd 
her  to  assist  in  bearing  the  burden.  The  ultimate  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  no  ^ear  since  1816,  did  England  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  Union:  for  so  early  as  the  year  1817,  she 
commenced  the  unfair  process  just  described,  relieving  her- 
sdf  from  two  miUUmi  of  Malt  Tax^  independently  of  smaller 
matters,  without  any  corresponding,  or  equivalent  relief  to 
Ireland. 

It  would  not  be  eas^,  even  were  it  necessary  for  our  subject, 
to  set  down  with  particularity  and  in  detail,  every  step  made 
in  this  process,  or  to  calculate  with  any  approach  to  exactness 
the  actual  amounts  of  Taxation,  under  their  respective  heads, 
that  were  paid  hj  Great  Britain  separatdy,  and  by  Taxation 
ttxclurively  beanng  upon  her,  from  the  year  1816.  Soch 
an  attempt  would  only  add  enormously  to  the  length  of  the 
present  paper,  and  tend  utterly  to  weaiy  the  reader,  without 
anv  compensating  utility  whatever.  A  general  idea  upon  the 
subject  is  all  that  will  be  found  necessary  to  follow  the  thread 
of  our  argument;  and  those  who  wish  to  study  the  detaib 
can  consult  them  in  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts.  There 
were  Taxes  of  Excise  which  Ireland  was  not  called  upon 
to  pay ;  as  for  instance,  the  Excise-duties  on  Hops^  Bricks, 
Soap,  Post-horse  and  Post-carriage  duties  and  liceucea.  These 
proauced,  upon  an  ordinary  average,  about  a  milUon  and  a  half 
m  England  and  Scotland.  Wim  reference  to  the  duty  on 
Soap,  a  curious  arrangement  made  it  really  a  burthen  upon 
Ireland,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  amount.  The  manufactuic 
of  Soap  in  Ireland  has^  for  a  number  of  years,  been  nearly 
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altogether^  if  not  altogether^  extinct.  Consequently  this  coun- 
try drew  its  supplies  of  that  article  from  Great  Britain,  or 
indeed  firom  England  alone.  The  English  manufacturer,  when 
exporting  his  Soap  to  Ireland,  obtained  a  drawbaci  of  the 
full  amount  of  the  Excise  Duty  paid  by  him  on  that  quantity — 
but  he  charged,  in  the  price  he  put  upon  it,  that  duty  precisely 
as  if  it  had  never  been  remitted  to  him ! 

English  and  Scotch  Spirits  were  taxed  much  higher  for  in- 
land consumption,  than  Irish;  and  the  excess  of  duties  paid 
thus,  upon  British  Spirits  was  about  two  millions.  But  the 
English  distillers  had  several  advantages  in  detail,  such  as  not 
being  compelled  to  make  a  declaration-— to  which  they  were  lim- 
ited— of  tne  degree  of  strength  up  to  which  they  meant  to 
work — as  was  the  case  with  the  Irish  distiller.  Further,  they 
were  allowed  to  send  their  spirits  into  consumption,  with,  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months  law^  for  paying  up  the  duties,  whilst 
the  Irish  distiller  should  pay  his  duty  before  sending  out  one 
gallon. 

Under  the  head  of  Stamps,  Great  Britain  paid   on    news- 

Eaper  supplements,  medicines,  cards,  dice,  stage  and  hackney 
cences,  &c.  £560,000 ;  and  by  higher  rates  than  the  Irish  on 
other  items  of  Stamp  Duties,  a  further  sum  of  nearly  the 
same  amount.  By  land  and  assessed  Taxes  she  paid  an 
avenf^  of  about  four  millions  seven-hundred  thousand  pounds : 
but  Ireland  had,  in  some  small  measure,  a  set  off  against  the 
Land  Tax,  in  the  £70,000  or  £80,000  a-year  of  "QuitandCrown 
Aents,**  which,  as  the  fiscal  ability  of  Ireland  was  rated  by  Sir 
Bobert  Feel,  to  be  about  one-ninth  of  that  of  England,  would 
be  equivalent  to  upwards  of  £700,000  of  the  Land  Tax  paid  by 
the  latter. 

All  these  sums  together  will  be  found  to  make  up  an 
amount  of  a  little  more  than  nine  millions  of  separate  Taxation 
paid  by  Great  Britain  upon  the  average  of  yeare  from  1816  to 
1842,  when  the  Income  Tax  was  passed.  This  general  average 
was  then  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  various  ways.  The  Income 
Tax  added  at  once  five  millions  and  a  half  to  her  separate  Taxa- 
tion. But  on  the  other  hand  several  duties  of  excise  which 
she  paid  exclusively,  were  taken  off;  and  the  Irish  Stamp 
Duties  were  raised  until  they  were  nearly  altogether  assimilated 
to  those  of  England.  A  Spirit  Duty  too— that  is  to  say,  an  in- 
creased  Spirit  Duty,  was  put  upon  Ireland,  and  for  the  time  it  con- 
tinued in  force  the  htter^s  disproportion  of  payments  under  that 
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head  was  of  coarse  diininiahed.  In  these  ways,  and  by  the  opera- 
tdon  of  thenew  tariff,  which^bjincreasiDgiiiboihcoimtriesthe  con* 
sumption  of  certain  foreign  futidesy  Irdand's  share  of  whidi  was 
imported  through  England  and  the  duty  paid  upon  them  credit- 
ed to  the  English  Bevenue^  (whereas^  it  ought  rightly  to  have 
been  credited  to  Ireland^)  ihe  real  amount  of  English  exclusive. 
Taxation  after  1842,  was  for  some  years  altered  to  about  eleren 
jnillions  instead  of  the  fourteen  millions  and  a  half,  to  whidi  it 
would  have  been  brought  up  from  its  previous  amount  of  niue 
millions,  had  the  fiscal  Operations  of  1842,  been  limited  to  the 
imposition  of  the  Income  Tax* 

From  that  period  to  the  present  year,  the  changes,  modifica- 
tions and  repeals  have  all  been  of  Taxes  exclusively  or  mainly 
paid  by  England.  But  ere  we  proceed  it  is  to  be  observed,  thai 
even  had  she  paid  annually  ever  since  1810  the  sum  of  fourteen 
millions  and  a  half,  which  we  have  now  seen  she  has  paid  at  so 
time  since  that  year — not  even  when  the  Income  Tax  was  ex- 
clusively upon  her-^it  still  would  be  leu  than  the  amount 
which,  according  to  the  already  quoted  7th  article  of  Union  she 
sliould  have  paid — the  amount  of  her  Anie-Uniou  Annual 
Debt-Charge,  or,  (in  the  figures  we  haVe  given  from  the  pnbhe 
accounts,)  £16,575,000  per  annum  I 

Instead  of  having  complied  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Act 
of  Union  in  this  respect  she  paid  from  1816  up  to  1842,  an 
average  of  at  most  not  more  than  £9,250,000 ;  and  since  1842 
an  average  of  not  more  than  eleven  millions.  In  the  first  of 
these  periods  then,  viz  from  1816  to  1842,^  or  26  years,  she 
unjiutly  relieved  herself  of  an  afwiMi/ charge  of  £7,825,000,  or 
an  aggre^te  of  £190,000,000  in  26  years.  And  in  the  seocmd 
period  viz.,  eleven  years  from  1842  to  1858,  she  relieved  her- 
self of  an  annual  charge  of  £5,500,000,  or  £60,500,000— 
making,  with  the  other  aggr^te  sum,  altogether  250,000,000 
in  the  36  years  since  1816  I 

These  250,000,000  werethrown  upon  the  generalTaxation  of 
both  countries,  instead  of  having  been,  as  the  Act  of  Union  en- 
joined, separately  paid  by  Great  Britain.  Ireland  was  there- 
fore compelled,  m  addition  to  hetjftst  liabilities,  to  contribate 
by  equal  rates  of  Taxation  to  the  payment  of  these  250,000,000, 
and,  taking  her  fiscal  ability  as  it  was  estimated  by  Sir  Kobert 
Feel,  in  1842,  to  have  been  about  as  one  to  nine,  compared  to 
the  fiscal  ability  of  Great  Britain,  it  remains  evident  that  to 
the  extent  of  one-ninth  of  the  250,000,000  just  referred  to. 
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she  has  been  defrauded  in  the  S6  years  last  passed, — ^in  money 
to  an  amount  of  £27^00,000  ;  an  amount  greater  than  her 
annual  revenue  for sixyears I 

We  deliberately  and  confldentlv  assert  that  there  is  no  niis« 
statement  or  exa^eration  in  afi  tbis-^at  feast  in  favor  of 
Ireland's  case.  We  have  nnderstafed — ^indeed  a  good  deal 
understated — ^rather  than  overstated  her  case.  And  we  are 
prepared,  should  the- facts  be  called  in  question,  to  go  over, 
statement  by  statement,  and  account  bv  account,  the  public 
documents  from  i^hich  we  have  deduced  these  facts,  and  point 
out  the  page  and  the  line. 

In  the  present  year  there  is  another,  and  in  so  far  as  any  favor 
or  fairness  to  Ireland  is  concerned,  a  final  alteration.  The 
Income  Tax  is  now  at  last  put  upon  us,  and  there  being  several 
remissions  of  duties  which  exclusively  bore  upon  Great  Britain, 
and  an  increase  to  our  spirit  duties,  the  exaggerated  amount  of 
eleven  millions  which  we  set  down  as  Oreat  Britain's  exclusive 
Taxation  (and  which  indeed  was  much  reduced  two  or  three 
sessions  ago  by  the  considerable  changes  and  reductions  then 
made  in  Uie  Assessed  Taxes)  disappears  in  great  part,  leaving 
the  Taxation  of  the  two  countries  substantiuly  the  same. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Act  of  Union  has  been  deUberately^ 
and  openly,  and  constantly  violated  in  our  regard,  and  to  our 
pecuniary  (as  well  as  otAerJ  disadvantage,  ever  since  it  was  pass- 
ed, and  most  notably  so  since  1816,— -while  the  conditions,  se- 
curities, and  promises  it  hdd  out  to  us,  remain  to  this  day  dis- 
r^arded,  (ht  broken,  or  unfulfilled ! 

The  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  we  have  been  treated  in 
fiscal  respects,  being  thus  laid  before  the  reader  in  its  main 
points,  it  may  be  interesting  to  him  to  be  shewn  a  little  of  its 
working  in  detail.  The  "  felonious  intent"  was  evident  firom 
the  first,  and  was  carried  out  firom  the  earliest  Even 
twelve  months  were  not  permitted  to  elapse— indeed  scarcely 
half  that  space — from  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  ITnion,  when 
already  the  liabilities  of  Irelana  were  follnd  to  have  been 
enormously  swelled.  This  will  be  shewn  by  a  comparison  of 
the  amounts  of  debt  charged  against  her  in  the  public  accounts 
for  the  years  1800  and  1801  respectively*  That  for  1800  has 
been  already  quoted;  yet  we  set  it  down  here  to  facilitate 
the  comparison ;  and  we  give  for  each  year  the  capital  sum  of 
the  Debt,  both  funded  and  unfunded,  as  well  as  the  com- 
bined Debt  Charge  on  both  heads :— 
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Total  Debt  of  Ireland,  Funded  and  Unfundedy 

A.D.  1800 £28,100,784 

Total  Debt  Charge  on  same  in  1800  .  .  1,029,271 
Total  Debt  of  Ireland,  Funded  and  Unfimded, 

AJD.  1801 28,545,1M 

Total  Debt  Charge  on  same  in  1801     .        .  1,260,000 

The  enormous  increase  of  seven  miUionsof  the  cafntalof  her 
Debt,  and  £220,000  interest  in  so  brief  a  space  as  less  than 
twelve  months,  was  mainly  owing  to  her  bemg  charged  with 
the  whole  of  the  lavish  and  most  profligate  expenditure  in 
bribery  and  corruption,  for  the  purpose  of  canying  the  Le- 

S'sktive  Union— she  was  thus  made  to  pay  for  her  own  dq^ra- 
tion. 

We  have  already  seen  how  monstrous  was  the  increase  of 
her  annual  debt-charge  up  to  1817.  The  capital  of  her  debt, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  latt»  year,  had  been  run  up  firom 
twentyoihree  nuUions  in  1800,  to  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  millions  in  1816-17  I  We  have  also  noted  and  re- 
corded the  confession  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1815  as 
to  Ireland*s  prodigious  increase  of  taxation — ^that  Committee 
declaring  that  since  1801  Irehund  had  ''  increased  in  p^manent 
taxation  more  rapidly  than  Great  Britain  herself,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inunense  exwtions  of  the  latter  country  and  indndiog 
the  extraordinary  and  war-taxes''  I  We  have  further  set  down 
the  expressions  to  Ae  same  effect  of  the  late  Lord  Fitsaerald 
and  of  Mr.  Foster— the  one  a  Minister,  and  the  other  dosdy 
bound  up  with  the  ministerial  party.  And  to  these  we  now 
add  the  strong  and  striking  testimony  of  another  British  Min- 
ister at  a  mucn  later  period, — ^the  late  Lord  Sydenham — ^when 
yet  known  as  Mr.  Pouktt  Thompson,  and  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1830.    He  said : — 

^'  A  case  is  established  in  the  instance  of  Ireland,  which  is 
written  in  characters  too  legible  not  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  fu- 
ture financiers^— one  which  ought  to  bring  shame  on  the  me- 
mory of  its  authors.  The  revenue  of  Ireland  in  1807  was 
£4<,S7  8,000.  Between  that  year  and  the  oondnaioQ  of  the 
war,  tax^  were  successively  imposed,  which,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  Chancellors  of  tne  Exchequer,  were  to  produce 
£8,400,000,  or  to  augment  the  revenue  to  £7,700,000.  The 
result  was,  that  in  1821,  when  that  sum— less  about  £100,000 
for  taxes  repealed — ought  to  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer, 
the  whole  revenue  of  Irelaud  amounted  to  only  £3,844,000, 
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being  £538^000  less  thau  in  1807|  previous  to  one  farthing 
of  these  additional  taxes  having  been  imposed.  Here  is  an 
example  to  prove  that  an  increase  of  taxation  does  not  tend  to 
produce  a  corresponding  increase  of  revenue^  but,  on  the  con- 
tnunr,  an  actual  diminution." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  of  the  fact,  that  every 
effort  was  made  to  screw  up  Irish  taxation  to  the  verv  highest 
pitch,  and  that  the  attempt  was  only  abandoned  on  the  occur- 
rence of  such  results  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Foulett  Thomp- 
son— ^namely,  the  positive  failure  of  the  new  exactions  to 
produce  a  return.  On  this  score  the  assessed  taxes,  amongst 
others,  had  to  be  taken  off  Ireland  finally  in  1823,  after  a  seven 
or  eight  years'  trial.  The  last  receipt  upon  them  was  under 
£800,000,  and  the  expense  of  collection  nearly  ialfa  mil- 
ium— ^whilst  notices  were  served  in  increasing  quantity  each 
year,  from  parties  who  had  hitherto  paid  these  taxes  upon  their 
carriages,  horses,  number  of  servants,  number  of  hearths  and 
windows,  &c.  &c.,that  they  were  about  to  give  up  their  carriages, 
sell  the  horses,  discharge  the  servants,  olock  up  hearths  and 
windows,  in  order  to  rdieve  themselves  from  these  rates* 

Such  is  the  true  history  of  the  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland ; 
both  as  to  their  imposition  and  their  withdrawal.  In  ig- 
norance of  such  facts  as  these,  and  of  others  which  we  ahiul 
presently  state,  many  Irishmen  are  disposed  to  underrate  our 
case  as  against  an  increase  of  taxation;  and  to  suffer  themselves 
and  their  country  be  overborne  by  the  damorons  assertions  of 
Englishmen — ^themselves  either  ignorant,  or  wilfully  forgetful 
of  me  real  state  of  things. 

Further  we  may  observe  upon  the  assessed  taxes — Great 
Britain,  when  thus  compelled  by  their  sheer  unproductiveness 
in  Irehmd,  to  repeal  them  here,  took  care  to  give  herself  relief 
under  the  same  heads  to  a  much  larger  amount.  We  quote 
from  a  Parliamentary  Betum,  Number  805,  of  1842,  moved 
for  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  the  case 
n  this  rejrard,  by  one  of  the  then  Irish  members,  and  with 
some  difficulty  conceded  by  the  Treasury  of  the  day : — 

Assessed  taxes,  Ireland,  reduced  1818,  .      £240,090 

Do.  do.  repealed  1816  to  1828,         296,000 

Total  relief  under  these  heads  to  Ireland,      £536,090 
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Assessed  taxes.  Great  Britain,  redactions  since 

1816, £2,584,514 

Total  repeals  of  various  kinds  since  182S,        .        2,594,688 

Total  relief  to  Great  Britain        .        .     £5,179,202 

These  figures  shew  a  relief  nearly  ten  times  greater  than  that 
granted  to  Ireland  I 

The  perennial  and  enduring  want  of  ability  of  Ireland  to 
bear  English  taxation,  can  be  established  even  without  anj  of 
the  details  into  which  we  have  gone,  by  citing  the  naked  bet 
deducible  from  the  first  two  pages  of  the  Annual  Finance 
Accounts,  where  he  who  runs  may  read  it,  that  the  amount  of 
her  annual  revenue  has  fluctuated  only  by  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  either  way,  throughout  the  last  SO  or  35  yean, 
rarely  even  approaching  five  millions,  and  being  more  oom- 
monly  under  four  and  a-half.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
revenue  of  England  has  steadily  mounted  up  from  under  forty 
to  nearly  fifty-five  millions ! 

And  the  degree  to  which  Ireland  has  been  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  any  surplus  of  her  monies,  after  paying  government 
expenses  here,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  account,  taken 
from  a  Parliamentary  paper  moved  for  in  1847,  and  made  up 
to  the  2Srd  of  February  in  that  year. 

Bemittances  fix)m  the  British  Exchequer  to  the  Irish,  and 
vice  versa,  from  the  period  of  the  Union  up  to  1846  : — 

From  the  British  Exchequer     I    From  Irish  Exchequer 
to  IreUnd,  £7,495,862.      |     to  Britain,  £27,335,453. 

As  a  final  quotation  on  this  portion  of  our  subject,  demon- 
strative of  the  unfairness  of  our  treatment,  we  subjoin  here  t 
brief  statement  (taken  from  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  652,  of 
1845,  continuing  former  returns  of  the  same  nature)  to  show 
the  aggre^te  amounts  of  relief  and  of  imposition  of  taxation, 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  since  the  Union. 


Taxes  repealed  or  reduced 
since  1800. 
Great  Britain  £47,114,574 
Ireland  2,664,090 


Taxes  imposed  since 

1800. 
£87,000,000 
5,560,000 


Excess  of  relief  to  Great  Britain    £10,114,574. 
Excess  of  taxes  imposed  on  Ireland  £2,895,910. 

The  subsequent  alterations  in  these  respects  siuce  1845  up 
to  the  present  time,  have  tended  to  increase  the  unfair  disparity 
of  Irish  relief; — according  to  the  admissions  of  Sir  Charla 
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Wood^  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchemierj  and  several  'other 
English  ministerialists  themselves,  ana  according  to  the  plain 
facta,  these  changes  are  estimated  to  have  given  so  mnch  as  two 
millions  of  additional  relief  to  Great  Britain,  over  and  above 
taxes  imposed,  and  also  beyond  the  amount  of  relief  extended  to 
Irehind.  And  as  out  of  the  £6,400,000  of  relief  of  taxation 
by  this  last  Session's  Budget,  Oreat  Britain  clearly  acquires 
£3,500,000,  over  and  above  taxes  imposed,  while  Ireland  does 
not  receive  £300,000,  or  (including  her  rdief  since  1846)  not 
at  any  rate  more  than  half  a  million  at  the  most — the  proportion 
in  the  table  of  figures  last  given,  must  really  stand,  at  present, 
much  about  as  follows : — 

Taxes  repealed  or  reduced  since  1800.         Taxes  imposed. 
Great  Britain  £52,500,000  ...        £40,600,000 

Ireland  3,160,000  ...  6,200,000 

Excess  of  ''  Beli^'  over  ''  ImpoaUion  of  taxes'*  for  Great 
Britain    .        .        .        .        .        .       £12,000,000 

Excess  of  ''  ImpotUion  of  taxes'*  over  **  Belief*'  of  the  same, 
Ireland  £3,000,000 

Having  reviewed  the  speeches  and  arguments  of  English 
members  in  our  defence,  it  is  in  a  manner  incumbent  upon  ns 
to  cast  a  glance  over  the  similarly  directed  efforts  of  our  own 
representatives ;  it  is  in  fact  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  towards 
those  gentlemen,  considering  not  only  the  ability  they  have 
shown,  but  the  difScuIties  and  many  unpleasantnesses  attending 
the  part  they  were  bound  to  adopt.  It  is  tme  that  they  were  a 
good  deal  better  off  in  this  respect  than  their  Irish  predecessors 
of  former  years,  in  such  discussions,  inasmuch  as  English  mem- 
bers of  weight  and  position,  and  to  whom  the  House  was  ac- 
customed to  lend  an  ear,  entered  the  lists  for  Ireland ;  whereas, 
on  former  occasions,  ftn  Irishman  attempting  to  speedc  for  his 
countrv  on  fiscal  matters,  had  not  only  no  such  assistance  from 
Englisnmen,  but  was,  at  best,  but  faintly  supported  by  his 
brother  Irish  members,  and  sometimes  left  altogether  alone,  to 
encounter  the  sneers,  the  contempt,  the  interruptions,  and  the 
utterly  intolerant  clamor  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House.  Still  the  task  was  a  heavy  one,  and  manfully  dis- 
charged, and  therefore  honor  to  the  men  who  shared  in  its 
difficulties  and  in  its  toils. 

Mr.  Pagan,  the  member  for  Cork  dty,  spoke  first  and  as 
follows : — 
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«'  Cork,   Limerick,  Waterford^  Droghedi,  KilkennT,  md  ollwr 
cities  and  towns,  had  but  a  few  hundred  to  pair  towards  tiiese  Geo* 
Bolidated  Annuities ;  the  struggling  tradesmen  tnere  would  now  hare 
to  p^  thousands.    (Hear,  hear.)    No  doubt  this  countrj  had  de- 
rived immense  advantages  Arom  the  use  of  the  Income  Tax  as  sa 
instrument  of  great  commercial  reform  ;  *  the  springs  of  indostaT* 
had  been  set  free,  and  the  food  of  the  people  cbeapened  ;  but  had 
Ireland  benefited  in  the  same  proportion^  or  any  thtiig  like  it?    The 
exports  of  manufactures  fh>m  this  country  had  risen  since  the  In- 
come Tax  was  imposed  from  47,000,OOOL  to  78,000,0001.  ;  but  as 
for  Ireland,  her  only  mat  manufacture,  the  linen  trade,  bad  de- 
clined since  1846.    (Hear.)    The  Taxes  repealed  by  reason  of  the 
Income  Tax  amounted  to  13,695|058L  ;  and  he  calculated  that  out 
of  that  sum  Ireland  had  only  benefited  to  the  amount  of  400,0001.  a 
year.    England*  then,  had  gained  an  advantage  over  12,000,0001. 
a  year,  for  which  an  Income  Tax  ofBJSOOflOOL  had  been  in^iosed 
on  her  I  and  180,0002.  would  be  about  the  just  imposition  in  proper- 
tiou  on  Ireland  for  the  advaotaffe  she  had  gained.    The  proposed 
increased  duty  of  8d.'  on  Irisn  Whiskey,   which  would  produce 
190,000/.  a  year,  wovdd  be  then,  a  sufilcient  impodtion,  if  thev  tiiought 
one  necessary  on  Ireland  for  tiie  benefit  that  country  had  wived  by 
the  operation  of  the  Inoome  Tax.    But  if  Irebmd^  at  preeont  cob- 
tributed  beyond  the  proportion  fixed  by  the  principlee  of  the  Act 
of  tlnion,  which  was  a  grtet  and  solemn  treaty  between  the  two 
nations,  Uien  she  ought  not  to  be  oalled  on  for  any  additional  con- 
tribution at  all.    By  that  treaty  it  Waft  stipulated  that  Ireland  should 
not  pay  a  greater  proportion  to  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
empire  than  her  abibtv  allowed,  on  a  comparison  between  the  Inoome 
of  Ireland  and  th^t  of  England.    Now,  m  1849  the  then  OhanGeUor 
bf  the  Exchequer,  upon  ttie  debate  on  the  burthens  on  lands,  dis* 
tinctlv  stilted  the  income  of  England  at  250,00q,000iL,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  everybody  would  admit  that  the  amount  of  the  income  of 
Ireland  as  compared  with  that  of  England  was  such  aa  showed  the 
power  of  Irehmd  to  contribute  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  as  I  to 
12  J.    Takinff  the  inoome  and  the  power  of  consumption  togeihf, 
the  ability  of  Ireland  to  contribute  as  oompared  with  tnat  of  XnglaBd 
would  be  found  to  be  as  1  to  12  $  and  that,  then*  was  the  propMtioB 
they  ought  to  call  on  Ireland  to  contribute  according  to  the  treaty 
of  tr nion.    Let  them  recollect  it  was  not  Ireland  that  was  anxious 
for  the  Union,  for  every  true-hearted  and  unbribed  Irishman  was 
against  it;  but  according  to  the  treaty  of  Union  they  ought  not  to 
Cham  Ireland  a  mater  proportion  than  1  to  12.     The  levenee 
receipts  of  the  empire  amounted  to  52,000,0002.,  and  he  would  take 
the  expenditure  at  that  sum,  and  then  the  proportions  to  be  paid 
by  the  two  countries,  England  and  Ireland,  should  be  48,000,0001. 
and  4,000,0002.    But  the  amount  paid  by  Irelftnd  for  years  had 
been  4,600,0002.  i  and  even  now,  notwitllslanding  her  nuseryt  she 
paid  not  much  less.    Therefore,  Ireland  without  the  In<»me  Tax 
already   contributed  her  proportion.     (Hear,  hear.)    Then  there 
were  besides  covered  and  unacknowledged  Taxes  paid  by  Ireland. 
such  as  the  Taxes  on  tea  and  sugar,  which,  after  beii^  imported 
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into  Bqgltnd  and  the  duty  paid  in  England^  were  sent  to  Ireland  for 
eoDBiimption ;  so  tbat  in  reality  the  duty  was  paid  by  the  Irish 
eonsmners.  They  amonnted  to  over  l^OOO^OOOiL  a  year.  He  had 
therefore  shown  that*  without  the  imposition  of  the  Income  Tax» 
whioh  had  been  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  for  England 
a  new  commercial  policy,  Ireland  paid  her  just  proportion  towards 
the  expenditure  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  Again,  with  re- 
gard to  local  taxation^  Ireland  paid  5s.  in  pound*  and  England  not 
more  than  2s.  4d. ;  and  now,  just  as  Ireland  was  recovering — if  she 
could  be  said  even  yet  to  be  recovering— from  her  calamities^  would 
they  seize  upon  the  present  moment  to  lay  a  new  burthen  on  the 
people.** 

In  this  most  creditable  speech  there  appears  to  be  one 
historical  mistake — tbat  of  calling  the  Leg]slati?e  Union  t 
great  and  solemn  treaty  betwem  the  two  nations.  But  it  is 
evident  from  a  subsequent  passa^,  where  Mr.  Fagan  reminded 
the  House^  of  Ireland's  disindmation  to  the  Union,  and  the 
opposition  to  it  of  every  true-hearted  and  unbribed  Irishman, 
wno  had  the  vn^ans  and  opportunity  of  showing  hostility,  that 
the  expressions  in  question  were  only  used  by  the  speaJcer  as 
we  have  used  them  more  than  once  in  this  paper,  namely,  to 
strendihen  the  argument  a^inst  the  Incotne-Tax-Yiolation  of 
the  union  Act — ^by  accepting  the  formal  designation  of  that 
measure  most  in  favor  with  we  English  supporters  of  it,  when 
they,  from  time  to  time,  seek  to  repel  our  accusations  against 
it  on  the  score  of  the  violent  and  corrupt  means  employed  to 
bring  it  about,  and  the  ahameful  manner  m  which  its  provisions 
have  been  broken. 

Mr.  Pagan's  estimate  of  the  unacknowledged,  or  ''un- 
credited  Taxation''  of  Ireland — viz :  first  that  portion  of 
Taxation  which  is  paid  by  Irishmen  in  the  duties  on  foreign 
artides  of  commerce,  imported  to  us  through  England,  and 
charged  with  duty  there ;  second,  the  ^uit  and  crown-rents  of 
Ireland,  and  one  or  two  other  lesser  items — ^is  too  high,  and 
should  be  reduced  by  probably  one  half.  This,  however,  is  a 
c(»nparatively  trifling  error,  especially  where  there  is  so  much 
general  accuracy. 

The  next  speeeh  was  that  of   Mr.  Maguire,  M.P.  for 

Dungarvan.    After  some  allusions  to  precedinj^  speeches  from 

Mr.  Hume,  and  from  his  financial  double,  Mr. TVuliam  Williams, 

M.P.  for  Lambeth^  Mr.  Maguire  said, — 

«'  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  had  proved  that  Ireland  paid  her 
fnU  share  of  the  imperii  bnrthens,  and  he  could  show  that  Ireland 
was  not  in  a  situation  at  that  moment  to  bear  any  addition  to  her 
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Taxation,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  in  the  ihianriiJ 
minister  of  England  to  reduce  the  burthens  of  that  country  instead 
of  imposing  further  burthens  upon  her.  It  was  said  that  Irdaod 
contributed  onlv  4,000,000/.  to  the  imperial  Taxation^  but  were  there 
not  many  local  burthens  upon  her  ?  Ireland  had»  in  I85I9  paid  in 
Poor  Bates  not  less  than  1,900,000/.;  in  coun^-oess  nearly 
1,000,000/. ;  in  tithe  charge  600,000/. ;  or,  including  ottier  burthens, 
which  he  would  not  enumerate,  and  those  which  had  been  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  not  less  in  the  whole  than 
7,000,000/.  sterling.  The  rental  of  Ireland  had  been  gradnallT 
falling  off;  so  that  whereas,  in  1842,  that  rental  was  IBfiOOJOOOL 
sterling,  in  1852  it  had  fallen  to  between  10,000,000/.  and  1 1,000,000/^ 
by  reason  of  the  misfortunes  under  which  the  country  had  been 
suffering.  In  this  condition  of  things,  which,  instead  of  uivitine  op- 
pression, should  have  excited  commiseration,  the  Chaneellor  or  toe 
Exchequer  remitted  with  the  one  hand  409,000/.  of  annual  payinent 
to  Ireland,  but,  with  the  other  handy  he  imposes  upon  her  new  Taxes 
to  the  extent  of  016,000/1,  leaving  a  balance  against  Ireland  of  more 
than  500,000/.  sterlinff.  In  1842,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  declared  d»t 
nothing  but  the  most  MMolute  necessity  could  justify  an  Income  Tax 
upon  Ireland»  reiving,  that  in  tlM  event  of  any  great  national 
emer*^;ency,  Ireland  would  contribute  her  fair  shsire.  On  the  same 
occasion  the  noble  member  for  London  was  equally  decided  in  his 
opinion  that  Ireland  ou^ht  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  this  Tax, 
any  attempt  to  collect  which  in  that  country  he  ridiculed  as  not  less 
fbtile  than  an  attempt  to  Tax  moonshine.  Ireland,  aaid  the  noble 
lord*  in  1842,  could  not  afford  any  additional  Taxation  ;  if  that  w«re 
the  case,  how  much  more  strongly  was  it  the  &ct  now,  after  Irdand 
had^  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  undergone  such  heavy  cala- 
mities. The  member  for  Lambeth  had  referred  to  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  elass  as  a  boon  to  Ireland,  but  the  imposition  of  the  doty  in 
1825,  had  effectually  demolished  the  manufacture  in  thai  country. 
Let  him  state  a  few  fig^ures  to  show  how  her  exports  to  En^bnd 
had  fallen  off :— In  1845,  Ireland  sent  to  England  93,000  quarters  of 
wheat ;  in  1851,  these  exports  had  fallen  off  to  44,000.  In  I845«  she 
sent  2,958,000  quarters  of  oats  to  England;  in  1851,  onlj  I,l4lj00a 
Nay,  more,  Ireland,  which  had  never  before  beoi  an  impeartiqg 
country,  imported,  in  1851, 1,600,000  quarters  of  grain,  and,  in  185^ 
2,500,000  quarters^  Anin,  look  at  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  of 
swine  from  Ireland  :»-£i  1847,  480,000  head,  whereas,  in  1651,  the 
exportation  had  fallen  off  to  136,000 ;  so  in  sheep  and  lambs  the 
exportation  in  the  same  years  had  fallen  off  from  324,000  to  151,000 
head.  In  1847,  Ireland  built  thirty-three  ships,  having  n  total 
tonna^  of  8,000 ;  in  1851,  thirteen  ships,,  with  900  tonn^e.  The 
inhabited  houses  diminished  21  per  cent.,  the  houses  in  progress 
of  erection  16  per  cent.  Was  it  a  sign  of  prosperity  that  no  less 
than  8,700,000/.  worth  of  property  had  changed  hands  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court,  and  that  there  were  petitions  in  that 
court  at  this  moment  representing  property  of  the  gross  value  of 
20,000,000/.  or  25,000,000/." 

None  of  the  arguments  contdned  in  tbese  two  excelle&t 
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speeches  were  met,  either  by  anticipation  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  introducing  his  measure, 
or  bj  any  of  the  ad  vociites  of  the  Budget.   The  next  Irish  speech 

£  roved  equally  unanswerable — it  was  from  the  Hon.  Si^or 
[ember  for  Mayo  County/ George  Henry  Moore,  Esq. 
After  very  ably  disposing  of  the  absurd,  and  really  insulting, 
pretence,  that  the  Income  Tax  would  be  only  a  brief  and 
temporary  infliction,  he  said ; — 

'*  I  undertake  to  show,  first,  that  the  budget  before  us  will  add 
350,000/  to  the  burthens  of  Ireland,  and  one  way  wi)l  be  a  loss  to 
Ireland  of  little  short  of  half  a  million  of  money  annually.  I  have 
not  relied  unon  my  own  knowledge  and  judgment  for  the  figures 
which  I  shall  lay  before  the  house.  I  have  submitted  them  to  the 
judgment  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  statistical  and  financial 
authorities;  they  have  borne  the  criticism  of  some  Tery  critical 
opponents,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  substan- 
tiallv  correct.  But,  I  wish  to  allude  to  a  view  of  the  question  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Garlow  expoimded  on  Monday  last.  Admit, 
savs  the  hon.  member,  that  we  are  to  pay  a  paltry  350,000iL  of 
additional  Taxation  for  seven  years,  that,  multiplied  by  seven,  gives 
less  than  two  millions  and  a  half ;  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  Uiere 
will  be  an  end  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  we  shall  have  struck  off 
4,000x000/.  of  Consolidated  Annuities,  leaving  us  a  clear  miner  of 
a  million  and  a  half  by  the  transaction*  The  fact  is,  that  we  extinc- 
tion of  the  Income  Tax  at  any  time,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question  at  issue.  The  question  is  one  of  the  reac^ustment  of  the 
balance  of  Taxation  between  England  and  Ireland.  If  the  Income 
Tax  be  extinguished  at  the  end  m  seven  years,  it  will  doubtiess  be 
supplied  with  other  Taxes  applying  to  both  countries  alike.  But 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  Taxation 
between  the  two  countries  would  be  still  continued.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Whatever  may  become  of  the  Income  Tax,  the  loss  to  Ireland  that 
that  readjustment  may  involve  will  be  permanent.  I  find  that 
Ireland  will  gain,  through  remissions  or  reductions  of  Taxation — 
by  the  tea  duty,  d05,540Z  ;  bv  apples,  dieese,  lemons,  raisins,  &o., 
5,000^;  by  183  other  articles  reduced,  3,5002.;  by  123  articles 
abolished,  2,050/. — amounting  to  376,690/.  To  this  must  be  added 
28,894/.  on  stamps ;  and  say,  4,000/.  on  colonial  postage.  This  will 
make  in  iJl  409,584/.  To  this  must  be  added  the  interest  of  the 
famine  debts  at  3^  per  cent.,  amounting  to  154,703/.  I  say  the 
interest  of  the  famine  debt,  for,  r^arding  this  as  a  permanent 
alteration  of  the  balance  of  Taxation,  I  must  put  down  the  sums  that 
represent  remissions  permanently  made,  and  not  the  equivalent 
annuities  which  of  themselves  extinguish  the  debt.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Adding  this  sum,  therefore,  I  find  that  the  remissions  made  to  Ire- 
land amount  to  the  sum  total  of  564,287/.  The  additions  to  the 
Taxation  of  Ireland  are— Income  Tax  (nett)  451,182/.  ;  spirits, 
198,000/. ;  legacy  duty,  267,508/.— making  in  all,  915,690/.     I  am 
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aware  that  the  tain  set  down  for  legacy  duty  somewhat,  indeed 
considerably,  exceeds  the  sum  calcolated  by  the  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  it  is  calculated^  as  I  beUeve*  on  a  sound  basil  in 
I  belieye  I  could  prove  to  the  committee,  but  that  I  fear  to  weary 
it  with  an  unnecessary  calculation— but  even  allowing  fotr  a  trifling 
error  in  that  part  of  the  aceounty  th^e  would  remain  to  the  loss 
and  debity  ana,  as  I  thinly  the  wronff  of  Ireland,  ZSOJOOOL  of  annuel 
Taxation  under  the  provisione  of  ue  present  budget.  (Ijoud  cries 
of  *  Hear,  hear.^  To  this  most  be  added  tiie  loss  to  Irdand  by 
the  alteration  of  the  butter  duties,  which,  on  the  authority  of  my 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Cork  and  oUier  good  authorities  tint 
I  have  consulted,  I  cannot  fix  at  lose  than  150,00(ML  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  this  remission ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  only  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  a  commercial  policy  which  the  country  has 
deliberately  adopted ;  but  surely  the  circumstances  of  the  loss  sus- 
tained should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  Taxation  added— 
('  Hear'  and  cheers) — so  that  Ireland  will  lose  altogether,  as  nearly 
as  j^ossible,  half  a  million  annually  by  the  present  pn^osition  of  htet 
M^esty's  ministers." 

The  occasional  discrepancies  of  calculation  between  die 
able  and  convincing  speeches  we  have  qikoted,  &re  bat  the 
Bataral  incidents  of  an  intricate  subject,  especially  where,  as 
in  all  matters  of  accounts  between  the  two  countries^  the 
authorities  at  the  other  side  rather  endeavor  to  conftiBe  than 
to  clear  the  question. 

Next  in  order,  though  nol  on  the  same  day,  came  Mr  Butt, 
Q.C.,  M.P.  for  Youghal.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  consent 
to  Ireland's  being  taxed,  if  a  fair  Committee  fiiuy  enqnixed 
and  deliberately  decided  that  she  ought  to  be  so  burthenecL — 

''He  believed  that  no  man  would  come  out  of  that  inquiry  without 
beine  convinced  that  Ireland  was  overtaxed  already.  He  did  not 
sue  K>r  Ireland  in  forma  pavperis^  but  if  men  in  Ireland,  with  incouMt 
of  1001.  or  I5OI1,  were  to  be  subjected  to  Income  Tax,  he  for  one 
believed  that  they  would  not  object  to  the  burthen,  if  they  saw  thai 
it  was  to  be  made  the  means  of  affording  relief  to  the  poorer  portion 
of  their  f<^ow-coantrymen ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  imposed  as  ao 
instrument  of  extortins  from  Ireland  the  means  oi  relieving  the 
Taxpayers  of  England,  he  was  willinff  to  incur  the  edium  of  resisliqg 
the  measure.  The  plain  truth  shoiud  be  told — that  there  was  no 
man  in  Ireland  the  owner  of  an  estate  except  the  mortgagee  or  the 
landholder,  who  was  not  at  this  moment  in  the  recdpt  of  a  reduced 
income  as  compared  with  his  position  ten  years  ago ;  and  he  adked 
was  it  fair  to  choose  this  as  the  period  at  which  they  would  extend 
this  Tax  to  such  a  class  of  struggling  families,  and  compel  them  to 
expose  their  wounds  and  disclose  their  impoverished  condition." 

'•  The  right  hon.  gentleman  calculated  to  raise  from  Irish  Income 
Tax,  460,000/.  a  year.  'At  6dh  in  the  pound  it  would  require 
18,000,000/.  of  Irish  income  to  make  up  that  amount.    But  her  rental 
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ID  good  times  was  oolv  1 3,000,000/. ;  and  tiie  whole  value  now  rated 
to  the  poor  was  1 1  miilionB,  of  which  a  great  proportion  bdonRcd  to 
ahsentees ;  who  as  such  already  paid  the  Eoghsh  Income  Ta«.*' 

Mr.  Butt  very  carefully  guarded  his  expression  of  readiness 
to  see  Ireland  taxed  in  case  of  an  imperial  emergency,  by  re- 
qniring  a  {veviooa  Committee  of  Enqaiiy  to  ascertain  whether 
she  were  not  already  paying  more  than  her  jaat  proportioDi  as 
undoubtedly  she  has  oeen.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  otiier 
Irish  speakers,  had,  upon  occasions  of  public  meetings,  and  in 
former  debates  in  Parliament,  been  equally  cautious  and  guarded 
in  their  language.  Unhappily,  however,  a  kind  of  mania  seemed 
to  rage  among  our  country  gentlemen  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  famine  years,  to  make  boast  of  a  willingness  to  have  m 
Income  Tax  imposed  upon  their  country!  What  the  necessity  for 
this  proclamation  was,  we  never  could  discover;  nor  can  we  attri- 
bute it  to  any  other  cause,  but  an  over-anxiety  to  be  praised  in 
England  for  iheir  candcMr  and  fairness.  The  consequence  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen ;  and  now  we  have  it  unmistakeably, 
in  the  Income  Tax.  England  is  never  slow  in  taking  a  hint 
likely  to  turn  to  her  own  advantage,  and  here  was  not  onlv  a 
hiiit>  but  in  fact  a  kind  of  invitation.  And  now  that  she  has 
graciously  accepted  it^  and  done  that  for  which  so  many  of 
these  gentlemen  clamored,  they  do  not  seem  to  relish  the  result 
at  all,  although  it  was  brought  about  by  their  own  folly. 

Mr  ConoUy,  M.P.  for  Donq;al^  who  certainly  was  not  one 
of  these  ill  advised  gentlemen,  consistently  opposed  the  Tax  last 
May.    He  said  that  its  imposition 

«  Upon  Ireland  was  unjuflrt,  and  denied  the  right  of  government 
to  treat  the  Consolidated  Annuities  as  a  iust  debt.  Statistics  would 
show  that  that  country  already  piud  her  full  share  of  Taxation.  The 
gross  inoome  of  Ireuind  was  calculated  at  20,000,000/.  a  year, 
whereas  the  gross  income  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  autho- 
rity of  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  C.  Wood),  was 
stated  at  260,000)000/.  He  took  that  tQ  he  the  proportion  whidi 
the  Taxation  of  Ireland  ought  to  bear  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  or 
I  to  H2^.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  empire  was  62,000,000/.,  of 
which  Great  Britain  contributed  47i840,000/.  andlrdand  4,160,000/. 
Now,  the  fiett  produce  of  the  Irish  revenue,  on  an  average  of  ten 
years,  from  1896  to  1844,  was  4,164,000/.,  so  that  Ireland  had  been 
paying  a  small  amount  above  her  quota,  in  proportion  to  her  gross 
annual  inoome.  (Hear,  hear.)  Were  they  now  to  set  aside  the 
principle  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  as  enunciated  by  its  authors,  with- 
out anv  ground  whateirer,  and  impose  a  much  heavier  weight  of 
Taxation  in  Ireiaod  than  that  country  could  in  justice  be  asked  to 
bear  ?    As  to  the  remission  of  the  Consolidated  Annuities,  he  looked 
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upon  that  charge  as  a  debt  ongeiieroiuly  thrown  npon  Irelandy  re- 
suiting  in  the  ruin  of  the  landed  gentry,  and  the  demoraliaadon  of 
the  liEDooring  elasses.     Where,  he  asked,  was  the  jostioe  of  remoriiig 
the  debt  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who  incmred  it»  and  i^acbig  it 
on  those  who  had  not  incurred  it?    Accordii^  to  the  plan,  the 
landlords  of  Limerick^  €kdway,  and  Clare,  wonldgain  at  the  ezpenee 
of  the  hardworking  population  of  the  north  and  east.    Had  iha  same 
thing  occurred*  and  the  same  compromise  been  proposed  as  to 
Scotch  or  English  matters,  the  people  of  Scotland  or  England 
would  have  risen  to  a  man  against  the  attempt  to  bind  them  to  a 
low  and  degrading  bargun.*' 

Neither  to  Mr.  Connolly,  nor  to  Mr.  Butt  was  any  answer 
attempted,— -in  fact  the  Ministrj  were  too  secure  of  support  in 
this,  or  any  other  fiscal  iniquity  against  Ireland,  to  trouble 
themselves  with  its  defence. 

We  regret  that  onr  limits  have  not  only  compeDed  ns  most 
reluctantly  to  abbreviate,  or  omit  much  valuable  and  indeed 
irrefragable  argument  in  the  speeches  already  given,  but  we  are 
forced  to  shorten  still  more  our  notice  of  other  equaDy  honorable 
and  powerful  efforts.  Mr.  Seneant  Shee  made  a  speech  second 
to  none,  and  brought  out  the  leading  points  of  our  ill  treatment 
in  fiscal  matters  with  a  deamess  and  correctness  that  proved 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  case  of  Ireknd,  in  these 
most  important  and  reaUy  patriotic  questions. 

On  the  disputed  point  of  the  just  proportions  to  be  ob- 
served between  the  Taxation  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Great 
Britain,  he  well  remarked,— 

'<The  present  Ohaneellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  redwoe 
Taxation  npon  many  articles  of  mere  luxiuy,  and  tnen  he  did  what 
all  his  predecessors  had  been  ashamed  to  do---he  threw  the  Income 
Tax  upon  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  he  would  ask  the  Chsii> 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  whetiier  he  was  quite  sure,  according^  to  his 
own  estimate  of  the  ability  of  Ireland,  that  that  country  did  not  pay 
as  much  Taxation  as  she  ought  to  pay  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheouer  proposed  to  levy  an  Income  Tax  of  460,000/.  upon  In- 
land.  The  present  amount  of  the  Income  Tax  in  Great  Britaia 
was  5,550,000i!.,  to  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  praiosed 
to  add  250,000/.  by  extending  the  Tax  to  mcomes  of  lOOl  a  year. 
The  total  amount  of  Income  Tax  derived  from  Great  Britain  would, 
therefore,  be  5,800,000/. ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed,  by  extending  the  Tax  to  Ireland,  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  460,000/.  He  seemed,  then,  by  that  proposal,  to 
estimate  the  relative  abilities  of  the  two  countries  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  13.    Now,  the  entire  revenue  of  the  two  countries 
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53,COO,00(ML  of  which  IreUnd  contributed  4,000,000/.  Deducting 
th<^t  amount,  the  revenue  of  Qreat  Britain  would  be  49,000,000/.  and 
one-thirteenth  of  that  sum  would  be  less  than  the  4,000 fiOOL  now 
paid  by  the  Irish  people." 

ADoiher  compalsorj  abbreviation  which  we  make  with  the 
greateat  regni,  is  that  of  the  closely  reasoned  speech  of  Mr. 
Fitzstephen  French,  MP.  for  Boscommon  County,  a  gentleman 
thoroughly  versed  in  these  subjects,  and  always  forward  on 
such  occasions  to  defend  Ireland.  Mr.  French  showed  how 
Irish  financiers  in  the  last  century  managed  so  successfully  the 
national  resources  as  to  pay  off  Insh  Debt,  a  point  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert ;  correcting  one  or  two  not  very  impor- 
tant inaccuracies  in  Mr.  French's  statement.  He  then  point- 
edly proved  how  unjustly  England  has  relieved  herself  from 
taxation,  rightfully  due  irom  ner,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Union,  and  continued  thus,-— 

*'  At  the  Union  England  led  Ireland  to  suppose  that  her  expenses 
would  greatly  diminish,  as  there  was  to  be  but  one  executive ;  but 
the  expenses,  which  were  but  41,000,000/.  in  the  fifteen  years  prece- 
ding the  Union,  were  run  up  to  148,000,000/.  in  the  next  fifte^i 
years.  At  the  rate  of  expenoiture  incurred  in  Ireland  while  her 
affairs  were  under  her  own  management,  the  increase  of  Irish  revenue 
would  have  paid  her  current  expenditure  and  the  28,000,000/.  of 
debt.  The  hon.  member  had  alluaed  to  the  proposed  remission  of 
the  consolidated  annuities ;  and  (Mr.  French)  acknowledged  the 
vital  importance  of  that  remission  to  certain  districts.  But  in 
justice  to  other  districts,  and  to  his  own  constituents  (and  he  believed 
that  it  was  not  anything  like  a  fair  price  that  was  asked  for  the 
favour  held  out,  but  that  the  demand  made  upon  Ireland  was  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  boon  offered,)  he  must  resist  this  budget  to 
the  utmost  (hear,  from  the  opposition.)  He  protested  against  the 
two  subjects  of  the  Consolidated  Annuities  and  the  Income  Tax  being 
mixed  up  together  ;  each  of  them  ought  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits 
and  its  own  justice.  If  it  was  just  and  politic  to  impose  the  Income 
Tax,  let  it  be  done,  but  not  as  an  equivalent  for  remission  of  those 
demands.  It  was  only  sayinff,  you  would  take  a  burden  off  one  party 
and  place  it  upon  another  (hear,  hear).*' 

A  very  efiective  speech  was  also  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitz- 
gerald, Q.C.,  the  honorable  member  for  Ennis  borough — a 
gentleman  who  had  already  achieved  in  Parliament  not  a  little 
of  that  credit  which  has  so  markedly  attended  his  forensic 
efforts,  and  who  has  proved  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
body  of  Irish  members.  The  merely  fiscal  part  of  the  ques- 
tion having  been  already,  and  most  completely,  exhausted  by 
the  scarcely    varied  repetitions  of  the  same  arguments  and 
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figpies  of  preceding  speakers,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  only  geneial 
points  with  which  to  aeal  and  did  so  in  his  usual  calm,  efEsdm 
manner.  Other  Irish  speakers,  like  him  deterred  by  the 
same  consideration  from  going  over  again  the  beaten  gioond 
of  fiscal  arguments,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  miote  their 
speeches — besides — it  is  with  the  merdj  fiscal  ana  flnanrial 
pobits  of  the  case  of  Ireland  that  we  are  here  to  deal. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paper  we  met,  by  anticipation,  any 
charge  of  arguinff  too  late  against  an  injustice  now  perpete- 
ted  and  estabusheo.  We  Tcntured  to  warn  our  reaaen,  that 
although  a  so-called  equality  of  taxation  was,  at  length,  im- 
posed upon  Ireland,  there  was  by  no  means  any  d^iee  of 
certainty  or  security  that  taxation  would  stop  there,  and  not 
be  incr^Ased  still  further,  if  Ireland  were  silently  submissive. 
Once  more  re-iterating  this  warning,  we  now  call  attention  to 
a  matter  that  is  certainly  still  in  our  hands  to  remedy,  namdy, 
the  disproportionate  expenditure  of  the  public  monies  in  Great 
Britun  and  Ireland  respectively. 

In  Oreat  Britain  the  far  larger  amount  of  the  wliole  sum 
raised  by  taxation  in  the  three  countries  is  expended ;  she 
enjoying  not  only  the  benefit  of  having  her  own  taxes  spent  at 
home,  but  whatever  can  possibly  be  ^eaned  from,  or  ^erewei 
out  ^  Ireland^  after  payment  of  the  mdispensable  cost  of  her 
government.  This  is  a  fiEur  more  serious  matter  to  us  than  si 
first  sight  it  may  appear.  It  affects  us  doubly : — in  depriv- 
ing us  of  what  the  people  of  every  country  paying  tribute 
to  its  Government  have  a  right,  namdy,  that  the  money 
thus  levied  off  its  tax-payers  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  spent 
at  home,  and  so  return,  in  some  measure  and  indirec%, 
to  the  pockets  of  those  who  pay  it.  In  Ireland,  especially, 
afiSictea  as  she  is  and  has  long  lleen,  by  the  perennial  drain  of 
absentedsm,  it  is  too  unjust  that  there  should  be  an  addition 
made  to  that  drain,  by  what  may  with  sufficient  accuracy  be 
called  ''  al9enUe  taxe%!*  The  second  of  the  grievous  injuries 
that  this  system  inflicts  upon  us  is,  that  from  the  continual 
reductions  and  contractions  of  the  Public  Offices  in  Ireboid, 
made  with  a  view  of  economizing  more  and  more  the  expen- 
•ditnre  here,  several  of  these  offices  are  fast  becoming  |dainly 
ineflicient  fcur  the  si^siactaiy  discfaai^  of  the  particular  services 
entrusted  to  them.  No  amonnt  of  personal  exertion,  or  abihty, 
or  both,  on  the  part  of  the  staff  in  several  of  them,  can  make 
up  for  the  want  of  sufficient  numbers  to  share  the  labor 
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according  to  the  due  requirements  of  an  efiBcient  discharge  of 
duty,  Ajid  the  salaries  given  are  miserably  inadequate  in 
many  instances — ^inadequate  to  a  degree  that  renders  it  in  no 
way  wonderful  if  the  persons  employed  lose  heart,  and  all 
stimulus  to  zealous  exertion. 

No  doubt  it  is  of  great  importance,  abstractedly  speaking, 
that  economy  should  be  enforced  and  pushed  as  far  as  possible, 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  public  service.  But  when  that 
economy  injures  efficiency,  and  still  more,  when,  as  has  most 
commonly  happened,  that  economy  is  only  apparent,  while  the 
loss  of  the  expenditure  is  positive — ^as  in  the  case  of  ^e  "  con- 
flolidation,"  as  it  is  called,  of  public  offices,  when  the  business 
of  several  of  the  latter  is  removed,  either  partly  or  wholly,  to 
the  head  establishments  in  London,  whereby  Ireland  loses  a 
certain  expenditure,  hut  do^  not  pay  onefracHon  qfafurikmg 
the  less  in  her  revenue  contributions — ^then  it  becomes  a  per- 
nicious and  disastrous  extravagance^  and  a  heavy  and  ever  in* 
creasing  grievance  to  Ireland. 

No  man  who  has  had  any  experience — as  which  of  us  has 
not  had  it  to  some  extent  or  other— of  the  delays,  disappoint^ 
ments,  and  annoyances  to  be  encountered  in  matters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  authorities,  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  other  important  Boards  or  Offices  in  Ireland,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  evidences  of  the  evils  this  system  has  inflicted 
upon  us,  and  is  still  daily  inflicting. 

We  shall  now  give,  from  the  Finance  Accounts  of  the 
present  year,  1868,  (that  is — the  ^financial  year,''  as  it  is 
called,  namely,  from  the  5th  April,  1862,  to  the  6th  AprQ, 
1868)  the  respective  amounts  of  Public  Expenditure,  in  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland. 

Premisingthat  in  the  present  vear,  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  the  produce  of  the  united  Be  venue  was  roent 
upon  the  interest  and  management  of  the  Funded  Debt,  and  the 
interest  upon  the  Exchequer  Bills,  which  constitute  the  uirfnud- 
ed,  or  floating,  debt ;  and  premising  too  that  we  new  in  no 
respect  refer  to,  or  complain  of^  the  manner,  or  mode,  in 
which  this  vast  sum  of  money  was  expended,  we  phice  the 
figures,  showing  the  ouUay,  before  the  reader,  and  beg  that 
he  wiU  observe,  closely  and  carefully,  the  vast  inequalities 
there  made  indisputably  patent  :•*- 
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Greai  BriUdn.     Iretamd. 


Civil  list,  annuities,  pensions,  sala- 
ries, allowances,  diplomatic  sala- 
ries and  .  pensions — courts  of 
justice,  and  miscellaneous chaiges 
on  the  consolidated  fund        .         £2,100,000     £400,000 

Anny  and  ordnance  .  8,510,000    1,000,000 

Navy 6,524,000  1,900 

Civil  services  chargeable  on  annual 

grants  of  Parliament  S,250,000       540,000 

£20,484,000  £1,941,900 
.  These  two  sums,  together  with  the  expenses  for  the  twdve- 
months  ending  fifth  of  April,  1853,  of  the  Kaffir  war,  oonati- 
tnted  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  empire,  clear  of  the  pay* 
f  nents  on  the  Debt,  and  also  of  the  six  or  seven  millions  of  pab- 
lic  money  which  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  Exchequer  tt 
all,  being  expended  under  the  heads  of  repayments,  allowanoea^ 
discounts,  dirawbacks,  bounties  in  the  nature  of  drawbadka, 
chafes  of  collection,  and  what  are  called  "  aiier  ptg^meiU^ ; 
prominent  among  which,  we  may  incidentally  remark,  there  is 
a  sum  of  £12,000  a  year  set  down  for  expenses  and  grants  to 
the  ScoteA  fisheries,  £1 7,000  to  the  Scotch  clergy — ^likewise  an 
annual  payment— and  £130,276  for  ''  dvil  expenses"  in  Soot- 
land. 
These  payments  on  the  Debt  were  as  follow  : — 

On  Funded  Debt.  On  Unfunded  Debt. 

Great  Britain    £26,023,735    \  i.4nQ«r;o 

IreLind  1,447,612    J  £4.03,652 

The  proportion  in  which  the  £l!03,652>  annual  charge  on 
''  un/unded  debf*  is  shared  between  the  two  countries,  cannot 
be  estimated  without  a  special  return.  Taking  it  at  the  ex- 
cessive estimate  of  one  quarter,  Ireland's  share  of  the  annoal 
charge  for  twelve  months  ending  April,  1853,  on  debt  funded 
and  unfunded,  was  ....       £1,548,000 

Add  to  this  her  previously  stated  payments 

to  the  general  expenditure     j.        .  1,941,900 

£3,489,900 
But  her  nett  payments  inlo  the  Exchequer,  after  all  manner 
of  deductions  under  the  various  heads  we  have  given,  when 
writing  above  of  the  six  or  seven  millions  paid  out  of  the 
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united  Revenue  in  iUprogrus  /o^>itfExcheqiier,waa£8^816,S57, 
which  would  leave  a  surplus  over  the  expenditure^  as  also  stated 
before,  of  £820,000,  at  the  most  unfavorable  calculation. 
This  sum  of  £820,000  ought,  in  a  right  state  of  things,  to  Lave 
been  mainly  spent  in  Ireland;  but  owing  to  the  Consolida- 
tion Act  of  1816,  En^and  has  had  the  power  (and  has  used 
it)  of  transferring  the  sum  in  question  to  her  own  coffers. 

Now,  why  should  this  be  P  If  the  money  be  wanted  for 
imperial  purposes,  why  should  not  such  of  those  purposes  as 
can  equally  well  be  subserved  in  Ireland  as  in  Great  Britain, 
be  so  dealt  with  ?  As  a  notable  instance,  why  should  England 
have  the  benefit  of  more  than  six  and  a  half  millions  of  expen- 
diture upon  the  navy  of  the  empire,  while  Ireland  does  not  get 
two  thousand  pounds  of  the  amount  ?  Why  should  not  a  di- 
vision of  the  fleet  be  stationed  permanently  upon  the  Irish 
coast  P  Why  should  not  Cork  have  a  dock-yard,  and  a  lai^ 
naval  establishment  P  It  is  a  far  better  l^rbor,  and  more 
anited  for  the  purpose  in  itself  and  in  its  position  than  any  of 
the  English  ports  in  which  there  are  such  establishments. 
Our  minds  would  be  much  reconciled  to  the  new  taxation  if 
we  could  hope  that  it  would  be  spent  amongst  us.  But  what 
makes  the  grievance  and  the  injustice  of  that  new  taxation  still 
less  tolerable  is,  that  supposing  the  Minister  to  realize  all  that 
he  hopes  to  9crew  from  Ireland — supposing  that  he  even  suc- 
ceeded in  doubling  that  amount,  or  that,  by  an  additional 
miraele,  the  returns  were  to  prove  ir^le  what  he  expects,  not 
one  additional  penny,  over  the  present  amount  of  public  ex- 
penditure, would  be  given  to  us — ^not  one  farthing  more  would 
DC  spent  here — ^but  aU — all  must  be  carried  off  to  the  Exche- 
quer of  England — and  be  there  as  much  lost  to  us  as  if  cast 
into  the  sea ! 

Here,  then,  is  a  matter  to  which  our  representatives  might 
most  legitimately  apply  tiiemsdves  in  the  next  session.  Here  is 
matter  not  like  the  Income  Tkx,  past  remedy,  or  at  all  events 
past  remedy  for  some  years  to  come.  In  the  very  next  session, 
and,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  at  the  very  b^iinning  of  the 
next  session,  before  the  Public  Accounts  (for  the  current 
twelve  months  to  April,  or  the  ''  financial  year^^  ^^  ]^^^  ^h 
and  the  bases  of  the  new  Budget  finallv  arranged,  Irish  Mem- 
bers, by  rendering  themselves  thoroughly  masters  of  the  subject 
— ^no  very  difficult  task — ^in  the  interim,  might  make  a  most 
important  move  for  Ireland,  and  compel  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  very  shame,  to  forego  his  projects  of  the  fur- 
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ther  centfriintioii  in  London,  of  Govvmment  (XBees  and 
estiblidimentSy  if  not  to  restore  to  ns  some  of  thooe  estaUisb- 
ments  ol  whidi — to  the  decided  injniy  of  the  Pnblie  Senice, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  indifidual  taxpayen  in  Lrehnd,  «e 
have  afafcady  been  deprived. 

Whenever  this  division  of  oar  case  is  mentianed  in  Enghmd, 
or  to  English  ears,  there  is  always  an  immediate  ontoy  against 
entertaining  it,  and  we  are  instantly  reminded  (in  no  veiy 
ooniteons  terms  generally)  of  the  soms  of  money  given  **  fay 
way  of  Grant  or  Loan^  to  ns,  thxongfa  the  benefioenee  and 
generosity  of  the  British  Pailiuttent  I  If  it  were  the  case 
that  any  veiy  ereat  higess  had  been  extended  to  as  by  that 
body,  there  wodd  be  nothing  extraoidinaiy  in  i^  conamering 
the  depressed  condition  ot  oar  coanixy,  ever  since  she  was 
taken  nnder  the  fostering  care  of  that  Parhamenl.  Beside^ 
by  the  9th  Section  of  the  7th  Article  of  the  ict  of  Umoo, 
the  British  Parliament  was  positivdy  iommd,  to  make  oomi* 
derable  advances  to  Ireland.  Thewordsof  the  Section  are  >-> 
''That  a  som  not  less  than  the  snm  which  has  been  granted  hj 
the  Parliament  of  Irdand,  on  the  average  of  six  veara  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one 
thoassnd  eight  hundred,  in  premioms  for  the  internal  eneon* 
ragement  of  agricaltare  or  mannfiutarea,  or  br  the  maintaia- 
ing  institutions  for  pious  and  charitable  porposes,  diall  be 
applied  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  after  tne  union,  to  sadi 
locBlporposes  in  Ireland,  in  soch  manner  as  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  direct.'' 

The  exact  hiSs  as  to  the  unounts  so  advanced,  and  whether 
by  way  of  grant  or  of  loan,  as  also,  whether  th^  were  in  a 
due  proportion  to  similar  advances  for  similar  purposes  ia 
England  and  in  Scotland  respectively,  are  enveloped  in  the 
same  pettj  mysterv  or  mystification,  with  which  all  these  sub- 
jects are  surrounded — porposdy  surrounded  we  do  believe" 
with  a  view  to  disooorage  and  unpede  enquiry,  and  a  fiiU  ex- 
posure of  the  injustice  done  to  Ireland  in  these  matters.  We 
can  do  no  more  here  than  set  down  those  frets  whidi  are  asee^* 
tainable,  and  those  which  are  fiiirly  presumable  from  the  data 
which  the  Finance  Accounts,  and  such  Pariiamentaiy  Betoras  as 
Irish  Members  have  been  enabled  to  obtain.  l%e  following  is 
from  the  Knance  Accounts,  deducting  of  course  the  Eunine  Ad- 
vances, of  which,  bv  the  way,  Ireland  has  repaid  mnch,  though 
now  sadAed  with  the  Income  Tn  in  lieu  of  the  remainder. 
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We  present  this  statement  as  by  it  we  clearly  pioTe,  so  Car 
as  the  Govemment  will  permit,  many  of  the  injuatioes  and 
inequalities  to  which,  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  we  have  so 
firequently  referred.    The  return  is  as  follows : — 

"  IKELAND.— A]!f  ACCOUNT  of  the  Sums  of  Monbt  advanced  from 
the  Exchequer  for  the  Promotion  of  various  National  Objxots  ;  for 
PuBUC  Works  and  Emplothsnt  of  the  Poon ;  improving  Post  Boads ; 
building  Gaols,  Bridewells,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Support  of  Lunatics, 
Police,  &c. ;  and  of  the  Repaymsnts  made  on  Account  thereof;  dis- 
tinguishing each  Service,  showing  the  Total  Amount  issued,  and  the 
Amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  m  Repayment  of  Principal.'^ 


PURPOSES  FOR  WmCH  ADVANCES  WERE  MADE. 

Total  Issobik 

XQm.PaiHCIPAL 

Rkpaio. 

Boards  of  Haaltli  for  preventing  Con- 

tagfcm          ....    98  0.  S,  0. 47  (Femr  Qotpltal.     . 
Bowda  aad  Oaem  of  Hoolth  forpr^ 

TontliigqrMdof  Cbolerft            .   2  W.  4,0.0 
FQKRMlll       ....    460.9,0,48 

re  a.  4.  0,101:  4A9W.  4,  0.91;) 
Bonds  and  Brldget»*CL                  .)    aaa0i7  W.4,  c.  116;  Al  aS 

Tnmpike  Roads                             .   46  0. 8,  o.  48  On  Debontiirea) 
Qaoto  sad  Bridewells                     .    60O.  8,0. 108;  and  7  0. 4.0.  74  . 
T^.M«  A«irtm«.lBiiUdlng.            .    67  0,8,0: 106;  A1A90.4,  0.88 
LnnstleMftaMlsapport  .         .6  0.4,0.64 
Talnsttott  of  Lands  and TenenwnU .    7  0.4, 0.69;  and  6A7W.  4,0.  84 

y  Special  Soialons  of  the  Poaoo, 

1     Insnrrectton  Acta           .    64  0.  8, 0. 180;  afed  8  0. 4, 0. 1    . 
pioUee^FaaeePraeerTattoa            .    64  0.8,&  181  .     . 

1  Old  Gonstalralsry    .          .8  0.4.0.108 

VNew  Constalralarr  .          .    6  W.  4^0. 18 
BoUdliig  Schools                              .    68  O.  8,0. 107;  and  8  O.  4,0.  79  . 
Tithe  ronpotftioii                          .    4  0. 4»  0. 99,  and  9*8  W. 4, 0.119 
PnbUe  Worki  and  Employinent  of 
thePoor      ....    670.8,fr84*lM 
Ditto,             ditto                   .    6O.4^o.86;and7*9O.4.0.18 

Pablie  Works  in  lrela»l       .          ■  {*  UiiL  rf  Kirtw^S  Mto  "* 
PabUeWoite  (Loan  Fond  fin*  Ireland)  6*7  V.  0.44 

Dnnlearf  Haihonr                          .66  0.8,0.69 
Commisakmen  of  Wide  Streets  in 

DabBn         ....    40O.8k&6Q.  a.U;*60.4^e.l98 
Loan  to  tho  Orand  Jury  of  the  County 

TyrooA         ....    6A7W.4,e.U6,8i.l89*188  . 
Relief  of  TYade                              .    1  0. 4.  a  89 

41,976  19   7 

196,918    9  10 
490,847    7    6 

964,861  10    9 

41,087  16    8 
791,678    6    0 
987,641    6    6 
484^840    on 

166.767  1    4 

87,716  18  10 

486.768  16    9 
1,678,770    8    8 
1,681,604  18    7 

10,998    6    7 
979,461    9    7 

896,774  10    6 
900,000    0    0 

966,869  11    6 

81,897  16    0 

989,179  16    8 

918.769  4    7 

968,694    8  11 

8,000    0   0 
178,076    7    T 

£     t.  1/. 
40,896    1    9 

188,909  14    7 
489,940    8    6 

981,694  10    7 

19,668  10    9 
689,699  18    9 
919,078  19    8 
404,070    7    0 
137,969  14    6 

87,608    1  10 

486,664    1    6 

1,670,838  18    8 

1,867,979  18    8 

8,418    4    1 

61,794    6    6 

984,116    9    1 
86,880  11  10 

676,699    7    6 
18,968    4    6 

101,064  19    7 
91,829    4    6 

12,681  14    6 

8,000    0    0 
196,998  19    8 

£9,067,171   9   9 

£7,049464  10   6 
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Some  years  ago  an  Irish  member  essajed  to  procnie  a  aimilarlj 
drawn  retnm  for  Great  Britain ;  but  wer  several  efforts  ooold 
not  succeed  in  anj  nearer  approach  to  it  than  the  following : — 


Betnm  in  detail  of  «n  ranu  of  moantij 
TOted,  or  applied,  etther  m  kwna  or 
granta,  In  Enidandand  Scotland.— r^te- 
tionat  Paper  805  itf  1841.  iiteMing 
Paper  lU^Oke 


Commonications  with 

Irelandy..* 

Canals, • 

Harboorst  Docksy  and 
Liffht-HonsMy 

Boa&y  Bridges,  and 
Ferries* 

Fisheries, ...^ .. 

ImproTement  of  Cities 
and  Towns, •••• 

Churches,  •• 

College, 

Prifions  and  other 
places  of  Confine- 
ment,  •••••••••• 

Belief  the  Poor, 

Advances  br  Exche- 
quer Bills,  Com- 
missioners for  Pub- 
lic Works,  &c...... 


1,014,679 
1/)04,461 


2,072,144 

1,203,250 

84,828 

1,242,958 

1,704,111 

164,750 


781,497 
5^657 


6,332,150 


jfl5,661,385 


Aoeoont  Sor  Grest  Brttafn  liinlkr  to  tke 
Acoonnt  Am*  Ireland,  In  tiie  Ftnanee 
Aceonnta.  — f  ffwri iimif  Papar  SM  ^ 
1S45^ 


Canals,  Bivers,    and 
Drainage 


Law  Courts,  (laols, 
&  Lunatic  Asylums 

Work.Honses  &  Kmi- 
gration,«M«»«..«  •••  ••• 

Water-works, ..•.. 

Compensation  for  Da- 
mages durinff  Blots 

Thames  Tunnd,  •••••• 

Sundries,. ...••• 


1,810,600 

49%600 

905,650 
83,000 

6I6;800 
128,600 
108/)00 

ao2/m 


1,734,700 
27,600 

80,750 

250,500 

21,600 


jeB,0 12,800 


The  member  in  question  was  nnable  to  discover  what  portion 
of  the  sums  stated  in  the  hitter  account,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Paper  No.  652  of  1846,  is  to  be  added  to  the  returns  in  the 
Paper  805  of  1842,  upon  the  respective  items  in  each.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  a  krge  proportion  may  be  so  assumed. 

And  independent  of  either  of  tne  returns  already  quoted, 
the  following  are  to  be  added  from  other  returns : — 

British  (i.e.  SeotciJ  Fisheries,  1809  to  1830    £927,000 
Do.  since  •••  ...  •.. 

British  Museum  and  National  Gallery,  &c. 

Boyal  Palaces  and  Houses  of  Parliament  ... 

Scotch  Unum-CampenaaUan  (still  paid  I)  per 

annam    ...  ...  ...  ...  4,500 


120,000 
2,000,000 
4,300,000 
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To  these  must  be  subjoined  some  other  sums,  which  we  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  of  setting  down  with  accuracy.  With 
regard  to  repayments  of  loans,  Ireland  has  repaid,  according  to 
the  ^Finance  Account  of  the  present  year,  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions upon  the  items  in  the  account  we  have  just  quoted  of  her 
advances  ;*  and  certainly  some  of  the  amounts  in  that  account 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  exclusively  Irisk  charges,  but 
should  have  been  partly  defrayed  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
as  they  subserved  Imperial  purposes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
three  millions  and  a  half  for  Oonstabulary  expenses — because 
the  Irish  Constabulary  supply  the  place  of  so  many  soldiers, 
and  thereby  lighten  the  Army-charges  in  the  Public  Balance 
Sheet.  Again,  Kingstown*  or  Duuleary  Harbor,  as  it  is 
styled,  has  been  of  far  more  value  to  the  trade  of  Liverpool 
and  OlasgoWy  than  to  that  of  any  Irish  port,  and  ought  to 
have  been  made  an  Imperial  Work.  And  these  observations 
apply  to  several  other  items. 

it  is  also  to  be  remarked,  ad  revealed  in  the  Devon  Com- 
mission Beport,  that  loans  to  Ireland  have  always  been  charged 
five  per  cent — even  when  Oovemment  obtained  the  money  for 
the  purpose,  at  3  ^  or  8  per  cent !  and  that  more  than  £250,000 
were  first  lent  without  any  interest  at  all  to  Scotland  to  make 
''  Boads  and  Bridges''  in  the  Highlands,  and  afterwards  ab- 
solutely remitted  and  given  to  her, — as  was  also  a  sum  of  about 
the  same  amount  to  the  constructors  of  the  Thames  Tunnel ! 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  that  incidental  part  of  our  sub- 
ject which  relates  to  Ireland's  condition,  under  what  may  be 
called  native  management.  At  the  very  first  step  we  find  that 
in  the  last  centu^  Ireland's  Bevenue  exceeded  her  expenditure 
at  different  periods,  and  for  several  years  each  time — notably 
from  I717tol757:  during  these  years  she  paid  off",  for  the 
second  time  in  the  century,  the  whole  of  her  National  Debt,  and 
had  still  a  surplus  applicable  to  national  objects.  Tliis  fact 
will  be  found  in  the  IrisA  Cofnman/' Jburnah,'^and  notices  of 
it  appear  in  Clarendon's  Sketch  of  the  Revenue  and  Finances 
ef  Ireland,  written  in  1790,  and  various  other  similar  treatises 
of  previous  dates. 

And  here  we  may  observe  that  the  native  Parliament  of 
Ireland  has  been  grievouslv,  or  perhaps  we  should  write,  with 
grievous  flippancy,  accused  of  utter  and  most  abandoned  pro- 

*  Bepayments  in  Oreat  Britain  liaTe  been  only  nine  Billiont. 
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fligacy  in  dealing  with  the  public  monejr.  PaMing  the  pIuB 
proof  to  the  contrary^  which  the  merest  inapection  of  the  iriiA 
Commons^  Journals  in  any  of  onr  public  Ubiaiies  unquestioBaiify 
affords,  in  the  unremitting  efforts  made,  year  after  year,  to  di* 
minish  the  public  burthens,  we  come  to  a  particular  and  ivf 
favorite  instance  long  and  frequently  relied  upon  in  snppcHi  of 
the  charge.  It  has  been  a  constant  matter  of  quotation  and 
comment  with  English  writers  and  speakers,  before  and  since  the 
Union ;  it  was  dwelt  upon  with  eq^eeial  unction  by  the  pieacnt 
Lord  Monteagk,  whilst  a  member  of  the  Lowor  Houae,  in  one 
of  those  attacks  upon  his  own  country,  which  haTe  been  leoom- 
pensed  by  his  own  snu^  office  of  Tellef  of  the  Exc^iaquer, 
and  the  handsome  provision  for  his  scm  as  a  Commissioner  of 
Customs. 

The  instance  in  aueetion  was  that  of  what  came  to  be  oalled 
"  The  Scrambling  Committee"-<^namely — ^the  Laab  Hoase  of 
Commons  itself  sitting  in  Committee  of  Supply,  and  Toting 
away  with  great  ha^te  and  profuse  hand,  large  sums  of  mooey 
to  a  multitude  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  undertaken  with 
little  judgment  in  many  cases,  and,  in  not  a  few,  meriting  the 
title  of  absolute  jobs.  The  IcJlowing  description  of  tneBC 
proceedings  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Grovemment  partisan,  and 
one  who  had  been  in  omce  in  Ireland  a  few  years  later. — 
^'  Instead  of  guarding  this  money  (the  surplus  in  the  Exche- 
quer) as  a  saojrod  deposit,  to  be  empbyed  when  the  real  nece^ 
sity  of  the  state  should  require,  th^  (the  Irish  parliamentary 
leaders)  encouraged  all  their  friends  and  dependants  to  ^piy 
to  Parliament  for  a  share  of  it^  under  the  specious  nretenees  dt 
promoting  public  works  and  manufactures :  but  which,  aa  I  have 
observed  in  another  place,  were  mostly  mere  privnte  jobs 
and  interested  projects.  It  was  no  longer  the  petition  of  mo- 
dest merit  for  reward  or  encouragement,  it  was  the  oonfident 
demand  of  powerful  connexion,  a  compact  among  individoab 
to  support  each  other^s  pretensions  and  to  Yote  for  eadi  othcr't 
jobs,  or  an  indecent  scramble  for  the  public  spoil  P* 

Now  what  was  the  real  state  of  the  case,  admitting  tliat  the 
money  was  not  judiciously  spent,  and  that  there  may  have 
been  some  truth  m  the  imputations  oi  jobbery  and  favoritism, — 
mischiefs  but  too  rife  among  the  members  of  the  English  House 

*  "Account  of  Ireland.  By  a  Late  Chief  Secretary.**  This  book  wv 
%rritten  by  Sir  Qeorge,  afterward!  Earl, .  Macartney. 
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of  Cofnmoiis  at  more  than  one  period  of  last  centuij,  as  the 
scandalous  records  of  its  own  iournals  abundantly  testify^ — was 
there  no  impelling  cause  for  this  hot  haste  in  disposing  of  the 
snrplns  P  There  wa&  The  Irish  Parliament,  to  say  nothing 
of  similar  struggles  before  the  revdntion  of  1688—9,  had 
firom  that  tune  until  its  extinction  in  1 800,  to  fight  a  constant 
battle  against  the  attempted  encroachments  by  the  English  Par- 
liament and  the  upholder  of  the  exaggerated  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  upon  the  Bevenues  of  Ireland.  In  1690,  and  again  in 
1709,  and  1729,  they  had  to  reject  the  money  bills  of  the  Ses- 
sion, because  altered  in  England.  In  1751  the  great  straggle 
began.  We  shall  quote  indisputable  English  authority  to  de« 
scribe  its  nature  and  result — the  speech  of  the  British  Minister, 
liord  N(M*tfa,  who  in  the  English  House  of  Commons^  in  May, 
1786,  when,  referring  to  the  subject,  attributed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dispute  to  the  very  liberal  grants  made  to  Charles 
the  Second  immediately  after  his  Bestoration  by  the  CSrom- 
wellian  settlers,  in  return  for  his  having  secured  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  Forfeited  Lands  of  his  own  Irish  adherents. 
Lord  North  said,  in  continuation:— 

"  These  grants  were  so  liberal  and  so  productive,  that  Parliaments 

ceased  to  be  necessary  in  Ireland,  and  Charles  the  Second  never  held 

another  there  during  his  whole  reign.     The   Irish  felt  the  error 

they  had  been  guilty  of  in  settling  so  great  an  income  on  the  crown 

as  rendered  it  independent  of  Parliament ;  and  the  hereditary  re- 

Tenue  soon  became  an    object  of  jealousy,  not  to  say  detestation, 

to  the  people.    The  debt  contracted  at  the  revolution  afforded  them 

an  opportunity  of  proving^  this ;  in  providing  for  the  payment  of 

that  aebt,  they  laid  on  additional  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  but 

they  would  not  impose  them  for  more  than  two  tears,  in  order  that 

the  crown  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  caUing  ^e  parliament 

together  again,  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years :  this  policy 

had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  commons  have  persevered  in  it  from 

that  day  to  this,  with  a  difference  of  late,  mat  the  session  being 

annual,  the  grants  of  money  are  only  from  one  year  to  another. 

The  hereditary  revenue  had,  since  the  revolution,  heen  a  subject  of 

jealousy  and  terror  to  the  parliament,  insomuch  that  so  far  from 

endeavouring  to  improve  it,   thev  never  missed  an  opportunitv  to 

throw  charges  upon  it,  to  bear  it  down:  however,  in  1751,  there 

was  in  the  exchequer  of  Ireland  a  surplus  of  400,000/. ;  this,  instead 

of  being  matter  of  joy,  was  the  cause  of  general  consternation 

throughout  the  kingdom:  it  was  feared  the    crown  was  become 

so  ri^,  that  it  could  pay  off  the  debt  that  was  then  on  the  nation, 

and  havinff  no  farther  occasion  for  the  annual  grants,  would  call  no 

more  parliaments.     There  was  a  question  in  that  year  of  disposing 

of  this  surplus  of  400,0002. ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament 
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for  that  purpose;  the  preamble  was  to  this  eflfoct:  'Whereas Hit 
Majesty  has  signified  his  consent,  that  the  surplus  now  in  the  exdie- 
query  &c.  be  disposed  oit   &c.      The  zealous  patriots  took  fire  it 
the  word  consent,  though  it  had  been  inserted  m  two  other  acts  be- 
fore that  on  similar  occasions :  they  said  the  King  bad  a  right  to 
g^ve  his  assent  to  that  bill  as  well  as  to  any  other ;  but  that  be  had 
no  right  to  five  his  consent ;  which  latter  term  implied^  that  the 
subject  coula  not  be  so  much  as  discussed,  or  made  the  substance  of 
a  bill,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  crown,  as  in  the  case  of 
private  grants.     This  was  the  ground  of  a  ^eat  struggle  in  the 
eommons,  where  the  most    formidable  opposition  ever  IcnowD  in 
Ireland,  was  made  against  this  word  consent :  the  oppocition  tri- 
umphed ;  the  word  consent  was  struck  out  of  the  bill,  wnich  droiwed 
on  that  account,  its  friends  having  no  regard  for  it  after  it  had  lost 
the  magical  word.    The  triumph  of  opposition  set  Ireland  in  a 
blaze ;  nothing  but  bonfires  and  illuminations  were  to  be  seen  irom 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  the  glorious  122  (the  mmi> 
her  upon  the  winning  side  upon  the  division)  was  the  first  toast  si 
every  table." 

The  result  of  which  Lord  North  speaks  did  not  occar  notal 
1753.  In  1751  there  was  certainly  a  dispute  of  a  similar 
nature,  but  the  Government  insisting  on  retaining  the  word 
"  consent,"  the  Irish  party  of  the  day,  "  not  being  ripe  yet  for 
effectual  opposition,''  (to  use  the  words  of  a  writer  of  the  pe- 
riod)^ the  bill  was  permitted  to  pass  without  further  demur, 
the  more  especially  as  it  contemplated  only  a  portion  of  the 
surplas.  In  1753,  however,  the  oivision  in  question  took  place, 
on  which,  as  we  read  in  the  Account  of  Ireland  in  1773, — 

''Though  the  crown  was  defeated,  yet  its  opponents  might 
say,  with  Pyrrhus,  that  such  another  i[ictory  would  undo  theoL 

Notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  tie  King  woi 

resolved  that  his  prerogative  should  not  be  defeated;  he  thoefore 
sent  over  his  letter  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the 
debt  out  of  the  balance  in  the  Treasury ;  and  thus  sotely^  and 
in  his  own  right,  exercised  that  prerogative^  in  which  he  had 
graciously  intended  to  have  permitted  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
participate'' !  I ! 

What  the  Irish  Parliament  did  in  this  conjuncture  is  thus 
narrated  by  another  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
who  writes : — 


**  They  wished  to  avoid  any  future  contest  of  that  kind,  and 
flattered  to  grant  the  public  money  f^om  enlarged  views  of  national 
improvements.     The  making  rivers  navigable,  the  making  and  im> 

*  CampbeU's  '*  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Constitution  and  Qovemraent 
of  Ireland." 
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proving  harbours^  and  the  improvement  of  husbandry  and  other 
useful  art8»  were  objects  worthy  of  the  representatives  of  the  people ; 
suid  had  the  faithfulness  of  the  execution  answered  the  goodness  of 
the  intention,  the  public  would  have  had  no  reason  to  complain. 
Many  of  these  grants  prove  the  poverty  of  the  country.  There 
were  not  private  stocks  to  carry  on  the  proiects  of  individuals,  nor 
funds  sufficient  for  incorporating  and  supportmg  companies,  nor  pro- 
fits to  be  had  by  the  undertakings  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  money 
necessary  to  be  expended.  The  commons,  therefore,  advanced 
the  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  and  it  can  never  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  have  continued  to  do  so  for  above  twenty 
jearsy  if  they  were  convinced  that  there  were  not  funds  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  sufficient  to  carry  on  these  useful  undertakings,  nor 
trade  enough  in  the  kingdom  to  make  adequate  return  to  the 
adventurers."* 

The  "  poverty  of  the  country/*  noted  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract, was  simply  owing  to  two  causes — first,  that  stated  in  the 
following  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1 785  : — "  From  the  Ee- 
volution  till  within  these  few  years  (1779  to  1786),  the  system 
has  been  that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  the  use  of  her  own 
resources,  and  making  her  subservient  to  the  interests  and 
opulence  of  the  English  people'^  I 

The  second  cause  was  the  unwise  and  unstatesmanlike  (as 
well  as  unchristian)  denial  by  the  Penal  Laws,  to  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  nation  of  their  civil  rights — whereby  they 
were  fettered  in  the  prosecution  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  property.  Vet,  notwitnstanding 
this  ** poverty,*'  Ireland  contnved  to  pay  ofT  her  debt,  and  to 

Sossess  a  surplus  in  the  Exchequer — a  feat  impossible  to  rich 
ngland. 

The  extraordinary  progress  that  Ireland  made  in  the  eighteen 
years  from  1782  to  1800,  during  which  period  alone,  her  Parlia- 
ment, her  Industry,  and  her  People,  were  really  unrestricted, 
and  delivered  from  English  encroachments  and  interference,  has 
been  most  abundantly  attested.  Mr.  Staunton,  late  owner  of 
The  Morning  Register,  Dublin  Newspaper,  and  an  Alderman  of 
Dublin,  and  now  Collector-General  of  Municipal  Taxes,  in 
one  of  his  truly  valuable  and  elaborate  treatise8,t  thus  writes 
of  this  period : — '*  When  the  Legislative  Union  was  effected 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  financial  circumstances  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Irish  debt  was  not  more  than  one^six- 
teenth  of  the  English.    There  was  necessarily  a  proportionate 

*  See  *'  Commercial  Restraints  of  Ireland.'* 
t  *'  The  Ii'inancial  Management  of  Ireland.** 
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difhrence  as  to  taxation.  One  of  the  ^  Papers  lelatikig  to  tlie 
Income,  Expenditure,  Oommeice,  and  Trade  of  Irekoid/  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  1884,  shows  that  certain  articles,  as 
tea,  wine,  sugar,  &c.,  yielded  in  1 801,  a  revenue  of  £1,531,446 ; 
bat  if  they  had  been  subject  to  the  British  rate  of  taxatiw, 
they  would  have  produced  £2,882,370.  Thus  Irdaod  had 
been  saved  up  to  that  time  an  increase  of  taxation  on  those 
articles  amounting  to  £1>350,924.  Lord  Grey,  in  debating 
the  Union  question,  said  thne  was  nothing  in  the  advaaeement 
even  of  Scotland,  oomparaUe  with  the  increase  of  ocMnmerdal 

wealth  in  Ireland .Iiord  Clare,  chief  agent  with  Lord  Cbs- 

tlereagh  in  canving  the  TJnion,  stated  of  Ireland,  that  'No 
nation  of  the  hatHtable  globe  advanced  in  cultivation,  in  com- 
merce, in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  with  the  same  rapidi^ 
in  the  same  period,*  (1782  to  1800). '' 

We  have,  in  a  former  part  uf  this  paper,  referred  to  the 
small  increase  of  our  revenue  since  1800.  The  following  table, 
from  Parliamentary  Beturns  of  the  years  1815, 1828,  and  1840, 
will  shew  how  different  was  the  case  whilst  Ireland  was  unin- 
cumbered by  any  Debt  or  habihty  save  her  own : — 

Bevenue  of  Ireland  from  1760.  Bevenue  of  Great  Britain. 
Year  1760  £667,811  £10,000,000 

1790  1,633,292  — 

1800  3,445,718  84,800,000 

1840  4,102,285  47,402,223 

Add  1853  4,400,000  54,460,000 

These  figures  are  from  the  Finance  Accounts  of  1853. 
Thus  in  40  years,  while  under  native  managem^it,  the  re- 
venue of  Ireland  increased  nearly  six-fold;  and  in  S3  years, 
under  the  raanacement  of  Englishmen,  it  barely  increased  one- 
fourth,  although  the  taxation  was  nearly  iwo-thirds  grtakt 
in  the  second  period  than  in  the  first  1  Meanwhile  England, 
being  always  under  native  management,  increased  her  revenue 
something  mere  than  three-fold  in  the  first  period,  and  more 
than  one-half  in  the  second : — her  taxaivm  dimnxAing  dur- 
ing tie  latter  period. 

We  are  not  arguing  the  question  of  Bepealing  the  Legislative 
Union ;  out's  is  simply  a  fiscal  question.  Our  references  to  "  na- 
tive management^'  have,  at  least  in  this  paper,  no  further  scope 
than  to  sugRest,  that  since  there  are  such  irrefragable  proofs  of 
the  better  administration  in  Ireland  of  that  important  depart- 
ment of  Government,  the  financial,  by  Irishmen,  they  should 
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no  longer  be  so  entirely  debarred  as  they  are  at  present  from  all 
share  in  the  management  of  that  department,  at  least  so  far 
as  leg^ia  their  own  conntiy — an  alteration  that  would  involve 
no  revolution  or  revision  of  the  Constitution,  but  simply  a  lar- 
ger and  freer  admission  of  Irishmen  to  the  hi^er  offices  of 
State.  One  fact  is  quite  certain,  that  Irishmen  could  not 
mis-manage  their  own  affairs  worse,  at  any  rate,  than  after  fifty- 
three  years  experience  of  English  guidance,  we  find  them  to 
have  proved. 

But  the  mere  infusion  of  Irishmen  into  the  Cabinet,  and  pre- 
valence of  Irish  counsels  in  Irish  matters,  though  undoubtedly 
calculated  to  make  a  most  beneficial  alteration  in  Ireland,  as 
regards  her  resources  and  well  being,  could  not  do  eveiything. 
Something  else  is  wanted  to  supply  a  real  and  permanent  sti- 
mulus* Something  is  required  that  will  check,  or  mitigate  in 
great  measure,  the  wasting  drains  to  which  she  is  subject. 
jNfo  country  can  really  prosper  when  undejr  the  influence  of 
large  out-goings  without  return.  Of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen 
millions  of  rents  of  land,  not  less  than  one-fourth  is  esti- 
mated to  be  taken  awa^  from  Ireland^  without  return,  by 
absentees.  Other  countries  are,  no  doubt,  subject  also  to  the 
drain  of  absenteeism,  but  none  to  this  extent,  as  compared  with 
the  total  of  their  rental;  and  the  drain  in  their  cases  is  often 
more  than  compensated  by  indraught  from  other  quarters.  But 
Ireland  is  out  of  the  gangway  of  nations,  situate,  as  she  is,  at 
the  extremity  of  Europe ;  and  accordingly  nothine  comes  in  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  goes  from  her.  Tne  mortgages 
on  land,  which  are  a  consequence  of  our  general  impoverishment, 
and  the  power  which  the  consolidation  of  the  Exchequers  in 
1816  gave,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  EngUsh  Minister  of  the  day, 
to  carry  off  every  shilling  of  our  revenue — ^these  two  causes  com- 
bine with  the  monster-drain  of  absenteeism,  to  run  up  the  total 
amount  of  our  annual  out-goings,  without  return,  to,  perhaps, 
more  than  seven  millions  I  And  this  in  a  country  where  the 
entire  revenue  receipt  is  not  quite  four  miUions  and  a  half; 
and  where  the  final  extension  of  the  whole  high  standard  of 
English  taxation,  by  this  year's  imposition  upon  us  of  the 
Income  Tax,  is  not  estimated  b^  the  most  sanguine,  or  the 
most  deluding,  as  likely  to  raise  our  revenue- contributions 
within  £200,000  of  five  millions  ill 

How  this  drain  is  to  be  stopped,  or  mitigated,  is  another 
matter,  with  which  we  arc  not  now  to  deal.     Unless  it  be 
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chedked^  and  that  in  time,  all  appearance  of  prosperity  bi 
Ireland  must  be  fleeting,  or  delasive.  The  human  oody  can- 
not maintain  its  vigor  if  the  circulating  fluid,  to  which  it  owes 
that  vigor,  be  allowed  to  issue  from  its  veins, — the  body  po- 
litic must  equally  lose  strength  and  vitality,  when  money,  whidi 
is  its  life-blood,  is  constancy  being  drained  away.  True,  th»e 
remains  in  the  country  some  capital — ^for  argument's  nke  kt 
it  be  assumed  that  a  good  deal  remains ;  but  this  furnishes  no 
reason  why  more  should  not  be  kept  at  home  if  possible ;  and 
surely  few  will  contend  that  it  is  better  for  a  country  to  lose 
six  or  seven  millions  without  return,  than  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  having  them  spent  at  home  ? 

We  conclude  with  earnestly  recommending  the  consideralaon 
of  these  matters  to  our  representatives,  and  to  all  those  who 
have  in  any  way  a  share  in  controlling  and  directing  our  (at- 
tunes.  The  first  thing  to  be  attempted  Ls,  to  stop  all  further 
taxation  of  the  country.  Let  no  false  security  delude  our  Mem- 
bers on  this  point.  The  total  violation  of  compact  which  we 
prove  to  have  been  committed  by  En^nd  in  our  r^acd 
since  the  Union,  ought  to  preach  trumpet-tongued,  that  no 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  tlie  right  and  reason  of  our  case, 
or  upon  Imperial  assurances.  The  next  matter  is,  to  insist  that 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  National  expenditure  should  be  given 
to  Ireland.  This  is  quite  within  the  scope  of  immediate  action, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  session ;  and  perseverance 
and  obstinacy,  and  the  "makin^'One^g^self-lrouble^ome^*  system, 
mav  effect  much.  The  third,  and  more  difficult  and  laborious 
task — ^the  attempt  to  undo  some  portion  at  least  of  the  fiscal  in- 
justice that  has  been  inflicted  upon  us,  although  not  a  very  hope- 
ful effort  in  the  British  Parliament,  is  yet  a  dutjt;  and  though 
its  own  end  may  not  be  accomplished,  yet  the  struggle  for  it 
will  materially  assist  and  facilitate  the  two  first  named  objects. 
The  fourth,  and  greatest  of  all,  would  be  to  check  the  wasting 
drains  of  Irish  capital ;  and  revivify  her  industry,  and  her  whofe 
body  politic,  by  the  restored  circulation  of  money  at  home. 
To  do  this  something  is  wanted  that  will  give  Irishmen  an  at- 
traction and  an  interest  to  live  in  their  own  country. 

Did  Ireland  obtain  fair  play  and  justice  in  these  respects, 
there  is  abundant  ground  for  believing  that  her  contributions 
to  the  burthens  and  necessities  of  the  empire  would,  within  a 
few  years,  be  as  high  as  ten,  or  even  twenty,  millions  annu- 
ally— paid  more  surelv,  and  far  more  easily,  than  our  present 
mibcrable  revenue  of  less  than  five. 
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NO.  vni. 

The  acdivity  on  which  '^  High-street^'  stands  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  commencement  of  the  JEiscir,  or  boundary,  agreed  upon 
in  the  second  century^  when  Ireland  was  divided  into  two  por- 
tions, between  Owen^  king  of  Munster,  and  Conn,  surnamed 
'*  of  the  hundred  battles/'  In  the  ancient  Anglo  Norman 
records  High-street  is  styled  '^  Altus  vicus ;"  and  an  old  writer, 
commenting  on  the  name  of  Dublin,  observes :  '^  the  Irish 
called  it  Baile  atha  CUalA,  that  is,  a  town  planted  upion  hur- 
dels.  Por  the  common  opinion  is,  that  the  plot  upon  which 
the  civitie  is  builded  hath  beene  a  marish  ground ;  and  for  that 
by  the  art  or  invention  of  the  first  founder,  the  water  could 
not  be  voided,  he  was  forced  to  fasten  the  quakemire  with 
hurdels,  and  upon  them  to  build  the  citie.  I  heard  of  some 
that  came  of  building  of  houses  to  this  foundation  :  and  other 
hold  opinion  that  if  a  cart  or  waine  run  with  a  round  and 
maine  pase  through  a  street  called  the  High  street,  the  houses 
on  each  side  shall  be  perceived  to  shake/' 

From  the  marshy  nature  of  the  ground  in  this  locality,  it  is, 
even  at  the  present  day,  found  nearly  impossible  to  obtain 
secure  foundations  for  buildings  in  High-street,  the  majority  of 
the  houses  in  which  have  been  consequently  erected  on  piles 
and  massive  wooden  frames. 

The  church.of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  in  Hish-street, 
was  founded  as  a  chapel  by  Donagh,  bishop  of  Dublin  in  the 
eleventh  century,  whose  successor,  Eichard  Talbot,  advanced 
it  to  the  dignity  of  a  parochial  church  in  the  fifteenth  centuty. 
The  fraternity  of  shoemakers  (fraternitas  sutorum),  or  guild  of 
the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  by  their  charter,  passed  in  1404, 
were  authorized  to  found  a  chantry  of  one  or  more  chaplains, 
for  the  daily  celebration  of  divine  service  in  the  cbapel  of  the 
Yirgin  Mary,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  the  High-street. 
By  another  patent,  dated  24th  January,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  Henry  VI.  (1444),  at  the  request  of  the  commons, 
and  with  the  assent  of  a  parliament  held  at  Dublin  in  that  y^ar, 
a  guild  was  founded  for  the  daily  celebration  of  divine  service 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  in  St.  Michael's  church. 

Henry  VIII.,  by  charter  in  1541,  assigned  this  church. 
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with  those  of  St.  Michan  and  St  John,  to  the  three  prindpal 
vican  choral  of  Christ  cfaorch,  who  were  likewise  eonstitiited 
members  of  the  chapter.  Under  this  charter  John  Gonagh 
was  made  the  first  vicar  choral,  and  dean's  vicar,  and  receifed 
the  rectory  of  St.  Michael's  as  his  prebend.  In  1544  arch- 
bishop Browne  constituted  the  above  mentioned  chnndwsper- 
nunentlv  prebendal,  leaving  them  stiQ  attached  to  the  offiocs 
of  dean  s  vicar,  precentcff's  vicar,  and  dumoeUor^a  vitsr. 
James  I.,  bj  a  new  charter  in  1604,  changed  the  vicars  c1m>- 
ral  into  tmree  ''canonical  prebendaries/'  under  whieh  titk 
the  then  occupants  were  confirmed  in  their  appointiiieniB»  aid 
this  constitution  is  continued  to  the  present  day. 

Duri]^  the  sixteenth,  and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  St.  Michael's  church  was  one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  the  city.  After  the  Bestoration,  however,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  repair  and  rebuild  portions  of  the  edifice,  reiati?e 
to  which  we  find  the  following  document  enrolled  in  the  pa- 
rochial registry : — 

''  Whereas  for  severall  yeares  past  the  sererall  compames  of  the 
Boy  all  regiment*  quartered  in  this  city  have  made  use  of  the  dinreli 
of  St.  Michaeirs»  Dublin*  every  Friday  for  the  aerrioe  of  €kMi,  but 
in  all  that  tyme  nothinge  hath  beene  contributed  towards  the  rmra- 
tion  of  the  said  church,  or  the  seates  thereof*  which  now  standes  in 
neede  of  much  mendinge*  and  the  parishioners  having  mett  this  day 
and  considering  of  the  charge  that  will  repaire  the  same,  doe  finde 
themselyes  much  dtsenabled  to  defray  the  same  charge  doe  Ihcnfiiie 
make  it  theire  request  that  the  minister  of  the  saide  churdi  Ifr.  John 
Glendie  and  the  present  church  wardens*  callinff  with  them  some  of 
the  parishioners  of  the  saide  parish  as  they  thinck  fitt,  doe  waite  on 

*  The  regiment  above  referred  to  was  formed  bj  order  of  Charfes 
n.,  in  166E2,  and  granted  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who^  as  its  Snt 
colonel,  has  the  power  of  naming  its  officers :  it  was  composed  of 
levies  made  in  England,  joined  with  a  portion  of  the  ind^cndeal 
comtMmies  of  which  the  previous  force  in  Ireland  consisted,  being  tlun 
an  English  regiment  for  service  in  Ireland.  It  was  origitiiaUy  csOsd 
the  *'  Bojal  Irish  Regiment,"  subsequently  the  *'  King's  Foot  Qoaid^'* 
and  remained  in  the  Ormond  familj  until  the  second  duke  of  thai 
name  went  over  to  William  III.  when  lieutenant  colonel  'William  Dor^ 
rington  was  appointed  its  colonel  bj  James  II.  i  at  tiiat  period,  however, 
the  regiment  had  been  made  completely  Irish  bj  the  duke  d  1>xooiib6^ 
for  the  purjjose  of  securing  its  fidelity  to  tiio  king's  cause  in  Iidaad. 
As  the  *'  King's  Foot  Guards,"  the  regiment  fought  throoghoot  the  wsfs 
of  the  Revolution  and  particularly  distinguished  itself  in  the  right  wing 
ofthe  Irisharmy  at  Aughrim,  where  it  stood  out  longest^  its  colenrf 
being  there  taken  prisoner,  and  its  lieutenant  colonelW.  M.  Barker, 
together  with  its  chaplain.  Dr.  Alexius  Stafford,  slain.  The  "King^i 
Foot  Guards,"  served  under  Dorrington  on  tiie  Continent  till  the  peace  of 
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the^  right  honble  the  earle  of  Arran  and  acquaint  his  lordship  with 
theire  present  neceMity,  and  do  entreate  his  assistance  (as  coll.  of 
the  suae  regiment)  towardes  the  aforesaide  reperationa.  Dated  the 
27th  NovemDer,  1674.  John  Glendie»  minister.  Thomas  Rayner. 
Jo  Smith.  Bees  Phillips.  Henry  Aston.  John  Coyne.  Iienry 
Stevens.    Wilham  Fisher.    Nichoks  Hall." 

The  Tesolt  of  this  application  is  not  recorded,  bat  the  build- 
in^  apnears  to  have  progressed  very  slowly.  A  committee  ap- 
pointea  to  examine  the  steeple  in  1676,  reported  that  they  had 
'*  viewed  and  admeasured  the  foundation  next  to  St.  Micnael's 
lane,  whereon  the  old  steeple  pertayneing  to  the  said  church 
lately  stood,  and  as  it  is  nowe  laid  open  for  the  building  of  a 
new  one  t*' 

*'  And  wee  doe  finde  that  betweene  the  said  foundation  of  the  old 
as  it  formerly  stoode  and  the  new  steeple  next  to  the  streete  as  is  now 
intended  to  be  erected  to  the  widdow  Garland's  house  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  streete,  there  is  only  nine  foote  and  eight  inches.  And 
that  from  the  foundation  of  the  old  steeple  as  aforesaid  unto  the 
church  wall  now  newly  erected  is  six  feet  and  eight  inches-  And 
we  further  certify,  that  for  any  thing  we  find  or  is  Imown  unto  us,  the 
aaid  foundation  of  the  old  steeple  nath  not  been  at  all  removed  but 
is  intended  to  be  built  upon  the  old  foundation." 

In  1678  the  minister  and  churchwardens  agreed  with  Tho- 
mas Bayuer  that  he 

**  Should  sett  up  and  affix  upon  merchantable  oake  frames  the  front 
and  the  partitions  of  the  pues  that  are  convenient  to  be  to  the  church 
of  St.  Michaell's  with  good  merchantable  oake  workmanlike  wrought. 
The  materials  and  workmanship  to  be  as  good  as  the  materials  and 
workmanship  of  the  pues  of  St.  Warbrowe's  church  in  the  said  city 


Bjswiek  in  16Q7»  and  was  subsequently  broken  up  as  king  James'  fcot 
guards,  but  formed  again  in  1096,  as  the  **  Begiment  of  Dorrington," 
which  it  continued  to  be  until  his  death  in  1718.  From  that  period  tiU 
1766,  it  was  styled  the  *«  Regiment  of  Roth,"  fh>m  its  two  succesdre  co- 
lonels counts  Both,  of  the  Kilkenny  fiunily  of  that  name.  From  1766  it 
was  called  the  * '  Rc^ment  of  Roscommon,"  from  its  colonel  Robert  IMUon, 
earl  of  Roscommon,  until  1770,  when  it  became  the  '*  Regiment  of  Walsh 
Serrant,''  which  it  continued  till  1792,  when  it  was  made  the  ninety-se- 
cond ii^bntiy  regiment  of  the  line,  as  from  that  year  the  yarious  regiments 
of  the  French  army  were  numbered,  instead  of  being  named,  as  before, 
firom  any  particular  district,  or  from  the  families  of  their  colonels.  The 
d2nd  was  wag  known  as  the  royal  regiment  of  Ireland  in  the  service  of 
France,  in  contradistinction  to  the  18th  regiment  in  the  serrice  of  Sng- 
land,  which,  in  recognition  of  its  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  was 
strled  the  '*  Royal  Irish  Regiment"  by  William  III.  A  detailed  account 
<H  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  from  its  fbrmation,  will  form  a  portion  of 
Mr.  0*CallAghan*s  forthcoming  history  of  the  Irish  in  foreign  serrioes. 
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or  any  other  parish  church  within  the  said  citTy  at  tiie  rate  of  fire 
shillings  six  pence  sterling  for  every  yard  of  the  front  of  the  said 
puesy  and  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  sterling  for  erery  yard  of  the 
partitions  of  the  said  pues." 

They  agreed  in  1679  for  the  erection  of  an  altar  with  tvo 
steps,  together  with  a  table  lackered  and  painted ;  also  to  hare 
the  columns,  windows  and  cornices  painted  in  ''good  and 
fresh  colours/'  Among  various  other  items  of  expenditure 
we  find  the  sum  of  £2 :  13  :  0  paid  for  "  making  ana  erecting 
a  pair  of  stocks  before  the  church/'  The  seats  appointea 
for  the  various  parishioners  were  set  out  bv  the  minister 
and  churchwardens  in  August,  1679,  and  Apru,  1680 ;  in  the 
latter  year  the  corporation  of  shoemakers,  having  paid  a  sum  of 
£20,  were  granted  a  seat,  "  number  seven  in  the  south  east 
corner,  in  the  same  niianner  as  they  held  their  former  seat" 
Until  of  late  years,  divine  service  was  specially  performed  in 
this  church,  for  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  annual 
recurrence  of  the  festival  from  which  they  received  thdr 
name."^  In  1694  it  was  resolved  by  the  parishioners  to  add 
thirty-five  feet  to  the  steeple,  which,  in  its  then  onfini^ed 
state,  was  about  fifty- two  feet  in  height;  and  the  repairs  of 
the  charch  appear  not  to  have  been  completed  until  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 

Among  the  rectors  of  St.  Michael's  church  the  most  re- 
markable were  Daniel  Wytter  (1662-1664),  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Dromore,  who,  in  1673,  presented  to  his 
former  church  '^ a  silver  flagon  weighing  71  ounces*';  John 
Francis  (1666-1705),  father  of  the  translator  of  Horace;  Fran- 
cis Higgins  (1706-1728),  a  political  character,  prosecuted  m 
1712  for  disloyalty;  QabrielJacques  Maturin  (1734-1735); 
and  Edward  Ledwich  (1749-1761),  the  associate  of  Yallanoey. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  building  fell  to 
decay,  and  the  baptisms,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies  of 
St.  Michael's  parisn,  appear  to  have  been  solemnized  in  St 
Mary's  chapel,  Christ  church,  from  the  year  1787,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1815.  The  new  church 
differs  in  form  materially  from  the  old  building,  of  which  an 
engraving  is  preserved  on  a  portion  of  the  parish  plate.     Hie 

*  The  parish  reoeived  a  yearly  payment  of  fifteen  shiflings  fh>m  "  Cor- 
pus Christi  Guild;*'  also  one  shilling  annually  for  "  Connui's  tomb,  a 
vault  on  each  side  of  the  church." 
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ori^nal  aisle  of  the  church  ran  parallel  with  High-street,  from 
irhich  it  was  separated  by  a  row  of  three  houses ;  in  the  course 
of  the  re-edification  the  various  old  monuments  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  chief  justice  Whitshed,  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  church ;  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  church- 
yard is  now  occupied  by  the  parochial  schools.  The  parish 
of  St  Michael  covers  an  area  of  only  five  acres  and  two  roods, 
containing  at  present  127  houses,  and  1,317  inhabitants. 

From  the  manuscript  Doomsday  book  of  the  corporation  of 
Dublin  it  appears  that,  in  1255,  one  of  the  conduits,  or  public 
water  vases  of  the  city,  was  situated  in  High-street,  opposite  to 
the  Tholsel  and  near  the  gate  of  the  convent  of  the  holy  Trinitv. 
In  the  unpublished  '^  Secorder^s  book''  this  conduit  is  styled  m 
1322,  the  cistern  of  the  water  course  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty of  Dublin,  near  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael  in  the 
High-street  ;*  and  among  the  city  archives  are  preserved  entries 


*  St.  Mlchaers-lane,    contiguous  to  the  church,  described   in  the 
sixtenth  oentuxy    as  "Saint  Michael  his  lane,    beginning  at  Saint 
Michael  his  pipe,"  appears  to  have  been  ancientlj  known  as  Gillamo- 
cholmog*s-8treet  t  it  is  styled  "  Yicus  de  Kjlholmok"  in  an  entry  of  the 
year  12B8,  in  the  archiyes  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  in  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  city  it  is  called  *'  Venella  Gihnehohnok."  The  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Gillamocholmog,  who  were  lords  of  tiie  territoiy  of  Ui  Dimn' 
ehadha  in  Leinster,  which  included  the  land  on  which  the  dty  of  Dublin 
stood,  descended,  according  to  Dr.O'Donovan,  firom  Dunchadh  the  brother 
of  Faelan,  ancestor  of  the  0*Bymes  of  Leinster.    The  progenitor  firom 
whom  they  took  their  hereditary  surname  was  GiUa-Mocholmog,  i.  e. 
serrant  of  St.  Mocholmog,  son  of  Dunchadh,  son  of  Lorcan,  son  of  Faelan, 
son  of  Muireadadi,  son  of  Bran,  son  of  Faelan,  son  of  Dunchadh,  fh)m 
whom  came  the  name  of  Ui  Dunchadha  or  Descendants  of  Dunchadha, 
son  of  Murchadh,  son  of  Bran  Mut,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  tribes 
of  O'Tuathal  and  O'Byme.    Relative  to  this  family  the  following  entries 
occur  in  the  native  annals :  A.D.  1032,  Ceallach  son  of  Dunchadh,  lonl 
of  Ui  Dunchadha  died.  1044,  Murchadh,  son  of  Bran,  lord  of  Ui  Faelain, 
was  slain  by  Mac  Gillamocholmog,  tanist   of  Ui  Dunchadha.    1133, 
Conor,  son  of  Murchadh  Ua  Maelachlainn,  royal  heir  of  Tara,  was  slain 
by   Donnchadh  Mac    Gillamocholmog,   roysJ  heir  of  Leinster;    and 
Donnchadh  himself  was  killed  by  the  men  of  Meath  at  the  end  of  a  month 
ID  revenge  of  Conor.    1 141 ,  Diarmaid  Mac  Murchadha,  king  of  Leinster, 
acted  treacherously  towards  Muircheartach  Mac  Gillamocholmog,  lord  of 
Feara  Cualann  (an  ancient  territory  co-extensive  with  the  half  barony  of 
Bathdown)  who  was  blinded  by  him.    1154,  Mac  Gillamocholmog,  lord 
of  Ui  Dunchadha,  was  killed  by  his  brethren.     Muircheartach  Mac 
Gillamocholmog  is  styled  king  of  the  men  of  Leinster  (ti|  Iaisoai)^  in 
]  103 ;  Donald  Mac  Gillamocholmog  was  chief  of  the  Northmen  of  Dublin 
from  1 125  to  1 134,  and  the  details  of  the  important  service  rendered  by  a 
prince  of  this  fiimily  to  the  Anglo  Norman  invaders  of  Dublin  have  been 
given  in  former  papers  of  the  present  series.  The  history  of  the  family  firom 
that  period  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  only  particulars  to  be  gleaned 
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of  licences  grsBied  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centmies 
to  yarions  persons  to  connect  pipes  with  the  dtj  cisterns,  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  their  houses  with  water,  it  beii^  ^ene- 
rallj  stipulated  on  the  pot  of  the  corporation,  tiiat  tiie  cuibie 
of  the  tubes  so  attached  should  not  exceed  that  of  a  qoilL 

At  the  juncture  of  Skinnevs'  row  and  High-streei  stood  (be 
"  High  Cross''  of  the  citT,  at  which,  ftotm  an  euAj  period,  it  was 
customary  to  read  publicly  proclamations,  papal  bulls,  sentences 
of  excommunication,  and  other  documents  of  importance  to  the 
citizens. 

relatiTB  to  it  are  found  in  the  Anglo  Irish  oflldal  nuumaei^te..  la 
i907t  king  John  granted  to  Dermod,  ion  of  Qilliunocholipog,  aU  the  lend 
which  his  father  held— that  is  the  land  of  Lymerhim  with  fifteen  caio- 
cates  in  the  Tale  of  Dnhlin,  and  one  hnrgage  in  DoUin  to  be  hdd  bj 
him  and  hia  heir  hy  serrioe  of  one  knighVa  fee  and  two  otier  akhii 
Cpellea  de  Intro)  to  be  paid  into  the  king's  excheaoer  at  Dublin  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael ;  reserving  to  the  king  and  his  neirs  a  cantral  in  the 
land  of  Limeric  granted  by  John,  when  earl  of  BiMeton*  to  the  snd 
Dermod  and  his  brother  Botheric.  For  a  coUation  of  the  origiBsl 
enrolment  of  this  grant,  now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  we  are  indrtrted  to 
the  emdlte  English  antiquary,  Thomas  DnffUs  Hardy,  eaq.  The 
word  Xormerhim  or  Limeric  is  eyidently  an  error*  and  waa  probahlf 
entered  by  the  enrolling  clerk  in  the  reign  of  John  for  a  loeau^  of  a 
aomewhat  similar  name  in  the  county  of  Dublin — ^perfaapa  Lishoke 
(liof  roAbAc),  an  ancient  townland  in  the  manor  of  Eaker. 

Dennod's  aon  John,  styled  lord  of  Bathdown  by  sir  William  Bethaa, 
was  one  of  the  Irish  magna^  who  were  summoned  in  I227*  fbr  the 
first  time,  to  render  serrice  out  of  Ireland  to  the  king  of  England  by 
reason  of  their  tenures,  as  appears  fh>m  the  close  roU  of  13  Henry  HI., 
presenred  in  the  Tower  of  London.  GiUamochohnog  is  refisned  to  'hj 
Luke,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  a  deed  executed  about  124M>,  oonTeyiB| 
to  the  burgesses  of  Bathcool  (Badculi;  a  common  on  the  hill  of  Slooou 
(oommunam  in  monte  de  Slescoll)  together  with  his  men  in  Newtown, 
both  in  the  marshy  and  pasture  land,  as  measured  by  GiUamoehdhnof 
and  other  upright  men  (probl  homines)  in  the  time  of  John  Comyo, 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  1181—1212  {Alam  Reguf,  fol.  159).  In  the 
aooount  of  the  manors  of  the  Tale  of  Dublin  ("  Compotna  maneriomm 
▼allis  DuUinii'O  recorded  on  the  unpublished  roll  or  the  pine  of  ISfi 
(46.  Hen.  Ill .),  we  find,  under  the  returns  for  the  manor  of  Eaker,  J<^ii, 
aon  of  Dennod,  charged  with  two  otter  skins  for  hia  rent  fbr  that  year 
("duo  pelles  lutrinas  de  redditu  suo  hoc  anno'O*  In  the  same  roU 
there  also  appears  an  entry  of  forty  shillings  paid  by  hhn  fbr  one  serrtoe, 
and  for  the  service  of  one  foot  soldier  for  the  army  at  Greeneasde 
(**  Johannes  flUus  Dermot  pro  uno  serrido  et  serrido  nnina  oerrlentii 
peditis  pro  ezercitu  de  Yind*  castri,  zL  s.*') 

From  an  unpublished  plea  roll  of  the  year  1282  it  appean  that 
king  John  granted  among  other  lands  to  Aland  FStzwilliam,  the 
lands  of  the  ezcheauer  near  Dublin  with  all  thereto  pertaining  wMcb 
had  been  held  by  '*  Gilmeholman,**  and  his  hostelry  at  Dublin  in  the 
house  of  John  the  bishop.  In  the  manuscript  Begistcy  of  the  abb^ 
of  St.  Thomas  Court,  Dublin,  there  appear  two  deeds  firom  Dermond 
son  of  "  QiUemaholmoc  :**  by  the  first  he  grants  to  Richard  de  Felda  all 
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The  mode  in  which  public  penances  were  performed  at 
the  ''  High  Cross/'  so  late  as  the  reign  of  EUzabeth^  is  illas- 
trated  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
'*  EUgh  commission  courf '  for  causes  eoelesiasticaly  now  publish- 
ed for  the  first  time^  from  the  original  record : — 

**MMartiM,  1571  •     OJkhim  dommormn  vemt9  Hemiemm  Hmih- 

^  Fyrsty  that  he  shall  not  come  into  nor  kepe  nor  use  the  oempanj 
of  Constance  Kyiig  hereafter^  and  shallbe  boonde  to  the  some  emcte 

his  lands  of  Kilrotheri,  except  that  portion  which  he  had  giren  to  Hom- 

nnmd  Buffo,  for  freeserrice  of  two  bezants  onnooUy ;  the  second  deed 

coQTeys  a  comcate  of  land  in  Kihethtran  to  the  same  personage,  to  be  held 

bj  serYice  of  certain  gilt  spurs   (qnedom  calcaria  deaurata).     From  the 

reootds  of  the  monastery  of  An  HaUows,  Dublin,  we  learn  that  John* 

son  of  Dermod,  granted  to  that  institation  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 

aonl,  the  sool  cf  his  wife  Claricia,  and  those  of  his  forefathers  and  suc- 

oessors  the  boat  (bateUnm),  which  he  had,  by  hereditary  right  fbr 

■olmon  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Dublin,  the  canons  of  the  monasteiy 

paying  during  his  liife  half  a  mark  of  sUrer,  and  two  shillings  to  his  bein 

alter  liis  death.    Among^  the  witnesses  to  this  deed  were,  tiie  lady 

Clarida,   the  grantor's  wife;  William  his  seneschal;  Duyenald  Mac 

Dnneg;  David,   baron  of  Kaas,  and  William  his  son.    By  a  mb- 

aequent    deed,  John,     son  of    John,  son  of  Dennod*  granted    to 

the  same  establishment  his  boat  and  entire  right  to  take  salmon  or 

other  fish  in  the  waters  of  Dublin,  on  condition  that  the  canons  of  All 

Hallows  should  pray  for  his  own  soul  and  for  those  of  his  ancestors  and 

(TOOcessors,  and  deUrer  to  him  and  his  heirs,  a  rose,  annually  on  theibsti- 

Tsl  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  their  monasteiy  aforesaid ;  this  document 

is  witnessed  by  Thomas  de  Wyncester,  mayor  of  Dublin ;  and  the  donor 

was  included  among  the  magnates  of  Ireland  addreesed  in  1902  by 

Bdward  I.,  relatiTe  to  the  termination  of  his  wars  in  Scotland.    Aa 

unpublished  Memorandum  roll  of  1304-5  contains  a  rc^  writ  to  John 

Wogan,  justiciary,  setting  forth,  that  John,  sou  of  Badulphus,  had  m^ 

monaled  the  king  tiiat  his  ancestor  Oylmehohnok  held  firom  John, 

sometime  king  of  England,  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Nummerin 

(Ummery  ?\  county  of  Dublin,  by  one  knight's  fee,  which  lands  by 

minorities  auring  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  UI.,  and  Edward  I.,  hod 

always  suocessiyelT  been  so  declared,  notwithstanding  which  he  had 

been  charged  and  distrained  for  the  serrice  of  one  knight's  fee  on  the 

Torious  hostmgs  in  those  parts  firom  the  abore  time.    In  1408  we  find 

John,  son  of  Dermod,  charged  with  two  otter  skins  for  his  rest  of  Radon 

(Bathdown),  for  the  same  year:  fire  otter  skins  for  the  two  years  and  a 

half  preceding,  and  one  hundred  and  six^-two  otter  skins  for  the  arrears 

of  ^s  rent  for  many  years  then  past,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred 

and  sixty  nine  otter  skins.    This,  whidi  is  the  last  eatiy  aeoessible  re. 

latire  to  the  fomily  of  Qillamochohnog,  is  recorded  on  an  unpublished 

Pipe  Boll  of  10  Hen,  IV.  under  the  foUowiag  head^"  Compotns  oomita^ 

tus  Dublin  ab  octavo  die  Februarii  anno  regni  regis  ^usdem  decimo  per 

Walterum  T^yrell,  Thoroam  filium  Simonis  Grays,  Eobertum  White  et 

Joonnem  D«rpatrik,  vicecomites,  et  Bogerum  Walsh  baUlyum  labertatis 

de  Sancto  Sepulcro.** 
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in  a  bonde  of  recoffnizance  for  a  cli,  otherwise  to  be  comniitted  to 
prison,  there  to  oe  kept  in  such  sorte  that  nejther  he  to  her 
nor  she  to  him  shall  have  accesse  in  any  wise.  Secondlie,  That 
upon  Saturdaie  next  ensewen^  at  ix  of  the  clocke  in  the  mom- 
yng  he  the  said  Eyland  alias  Hinchecliffe  shall  come  nnto  the  Crosse 
m  the  Higbe  streete  of  Dublin  haying  on  a  white  shete  from  his  shol- 
ders  downe  to  the  eround  rounde  about  him  and  a  paper  about 
his  heade  wherupon  shall  be  written  '  For  admUeri :  leaving  ids  wfift  a 
England  alyve  and  maryeng  vnth  another  here,'  and  a  white  wande 
in  his  hand  and  then  and  there  eoe  up  unto  the  highest  staire  of  the 
Orosse  and  there  sitt  duryne  all  the  time  of  the  markette  untill  jt 
be  ended^  andfurder  decreed  that  Constance  Kyng  shall  nothereafler 
in  any  wise  resort  or  have  accesse  unto  him  or  kepe  him  company  and 
to  performe  the  same  they  toke  hir  othe  which  she  gaye  upon  the 
hobe  evaneelists,  and  furder  after  that  Hinchcliffe  hath  done  his  pe- 
nance  as  aforesaid,  they  decreed  he  shold  goe  to  prison  againe,  there 
to  remayne  and  abide  untill  yt  shall  please  the  Commissioners  to  take 
furder  order  in  this  cause."  C^oL  22.) 

"26Jimii,  1572.  Officium  dominonim  versui  Camtaaciam  Kyi^, 
civitatis  Dublin,  viduam, 

**  That  upon  Sondaie  next  ensewing  the  date  above  written  the 
said  Constance  togither  with  the  said  Hinchecliffe  shall  come  before 
momyng  praier  unto  the  cathedral!  churche  of  the  blessed  Trynitie 
in  Dublm  barefote  and  barelegged  and  having  on  eyther  of  them  aod 
about  them  on  there  uppermost  garment  a  wmte  shete  firom  thediol- 
ders  downe  to  the  ankles  and  a  white  wand  in  either  of  tiier  hands 
and  so  come  to  the  churche  dore  of  the  said  churche  and  there  from 
the  begynning  of  morning  praier  remaine  knelyng  downe  upon  there 
knees  untill  the  service  be  all  ended  and  then  they  shall  goe  and  stand 
upon  a  stole  before  the  pulpitte  from  the  begynninff  of  the  sermoa 
tmtill  y t  be  ended.  And  furder  after  the  premisses  Siey  shall  in  lyke 
manner  the  next  markett  daie  following  from  ix  of  the  clock  untiU  xi 
sitte  together  penytent  wise  in  manner  and  forme  aforesaid*  having 
besides  the  premises  aboute  either  of  there  heades  a  paper  hujus  tcnoris 
*  TMs  19  for  adultery  and  perjurie,'  and  this  upon  the  highest  stepps  of 
the  Crosse  in  the  markette  place  in  Dublin  with  there  faces  towards 
the  people."  (Folio  70  A) 

**SOth  Octohris,  1572.  Officium  dondnorum  versus  Georgium 
Bateman  de  Kilmaynam  et  Benedictam  meretrieem  guam  tenet, 

**  That  upon  Saterdaie  come  sevennyvht  next  enseweing  the  date 
hereof  at  the  pryme  of  the  markett  bothe  they  shall  come  unto  the 
Crosse  of  the  markette  in  Dublin  with  shetes  from  their  sholders  unto 
the  g^ounde  and  papers  on  there  heades  whereon  shallbe  written '  Ft/r 
adultery^  and  white  roddes  in  their  hands  and  so  contynue  from  the 
tyme  of  there  comyng  untill  the  market  be  ended.  And  after  and 
besides  the  premysses  shall  upon  Sondaie  sevennyght  then  next  follow- 
ing in  the  churche  of  St.  Owen's,  within  Dublin,  where  there  shalbea 
sermon,  in  manner  and  forme  aforesaid,  come  to  the  said  churche  at 
the  begffinning  of  service,  and  there  at  the  entryng  in  of  the  chauncell, 
openly  knele  untill  the  precher  goe  up  into  the  pulpitte,  and  then 
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rvsing  shall  goe  and  stand  before  the  pnlpitte^  there  faces  turned  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  congregacion,  until!  the  sermon  be  ended> 
and  then  penjtently  and  openly  shall  acknowledge  there  faults  and 
ask  forgevenes.  Et  interim  Domini  comiserunt  eorum  utrumque 
Marescallo  salvo  custodiend.'  "  (FoL  75.) 

The  custom  of  publishing  proclamations  at  the  ''High 
Cross/*  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  chancellor  and  other  offi- 
cers of  state,  was  continued  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  until  it 
was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  monument,  which  had  be- 
come an  impediment  to  the  thoroughfare  in  this  then  frequented 
part  of  the  city. 

High-street  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  streets  within  the  walls  of  Dublin  during  the 
middle  ages.  Of  the  flesh  shambles  which  were  held  in  High- 
street  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  writer  in  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  observes: — ''The  great  expenses  of  the  citizens  maie 
probalie  be  gathered  by  the  worthie  and  fairlike  markets,  week- 
Ke  on  Wednesdaie  and  Fridaie  kept  in  Dublin.  Their  sham- 
bles is  so  well  stored  with  meat  and  their  market  with  come, 
as  not  onelie  in  Ireland,  but  also  in  other  countries,  you  shall 
not  see  anie  one  shambles,  or  anie  one  market  better  furnished 
with  the  one  or  the  other,  than  Dublin  is/'  The  same  author 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  riot  in  this  locality  in  1581 : 

*'  In  the  second  year  of  Skeffington  his  govemment,  it  b  wpened 
that  one  Henrie  White,  servant  to  Benet  a  merchant  of  Dublin, 
was  pitching  of  a  cart  of  haie  in  the  High-street;  and  having  offered 
boles  plaie  to  passengers  that  walked  to  and  fro,  he  let  a  bottle 
(truss)  of  his  hue  fall  on  a  souldiors  bonet,  as  he  passed  by  his  cart* 
The  souldior  taking  this  knavish  knacke  in  dudgeon,  hurled  his  dag* 
l^r  at  him,  and  having  narrowlie  mist  the  princocks,*  he  sticked 
it  in  a  post  not  farre  off.  White  leapt  down  from  the  cart, 
and  thrust  the  souldior  through  the  shoulder  with  his  pike.  Where- 
upon there  was  a  great  uprore  in  the  citie  between  the  souldiors 
and  the  apprentises,  in  as  muche  as  Thomas  Barbie  being  the  maior, 
having  the  king  his  sword  drawne,  was  hardlie  able  to  appease 
the  fraie,  in  wmch  diverse  were  wounded,  and  none  slaane.  The 
lord  deputie  issued  out  of  the  castell,  and  came  as  far  as  the  pillorie,f 
to  whome  the  maior  posted  thoroueh  the  prease  with  the  sword 
naked  under  his  arme,  and  presentea  White  that  was  the  brewer 
of  all  this  garboile  to  his  lordship,  whome  the  govemour  pardoned. 


*  A  pert  forward  youth,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the  dialogue  be< 
tween  Capnlet  and  T^ybalt  in  Romeo  and  JuUet,  Act  1.  Scene  v. 

t  The  niUoiy  stood  at  the  junction  of  Werburgh  and  Fishamble  streets. 
See  the  first  paper  of  the  present  series. 
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as  well  for  his  courage  in  bickering  as  for  his  retchlesse  simpKritie 
and  pleasantnesse  in  telling  the  whole  discourse.  Wherebey  a  man 
may  see  how  manie  bloudie  quarels  a  bralling  swashbacUer  maie 
pick  out  of  a  bottle  of  haie,  namelie  when  his  brainea  are  forebittcn 
with  a  bottle  of  nappie  ale.'* 

Among  "  ihe  places  of  most  publicke  note  nrhereonto  the 
priests  did  resort  to  Masse  in  Dublin/'  particularized  in  a  do- 
cfunent  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  we  find  noticed  certain  back- 
rooms in  the  houses  of  Nicholas  Qudtrot,  Carje,  and  the 
widow  O^Hagan,  in  the  High  street* 


t  A  narrow  passage  leading  from  Hi^h-street  to  Cook-street»  and  tbnoe 
to  the  quay,  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  Elisabeth^  time  as  "  Bam  lane^'* 
alias  the  '*  Schoole-house  lane,**  by  the  latter  of  which  names  it  ia  atm 
known.  Of  the  school  from  which  this  locally  aoQnired  ita  nams^  no 
account  has  been  preserred,  but  we  find,  in  a  local  author  of  the 
sixteentii  centurj,  notices  of  the  following  Dublin  schoolmasters : — 
^*  Patrike  Cusacke,  a  gentleman  borne,  and  a  scholer  of  Ozfoid,  tone- 
time  scheolemaister  in  Dublin,  and  one  that  with  the  learning  that  God 
did  injpart  him,  gave  great  Light  to  his  countrie  ;  he  imploied  nis  studits 
rather  In  the  instructing  of  scholers,than  in  penning  of  books,  he  flouridied 
in  the  yeare  one  thouMud  fire  hundred  three  score  and  six.  and  wrote 
in  Latine  Diversa  epigrammata,"  '*  Michael  Fitasimons,  scbookmaater 
in  Dublin,  a  proper  student,  and  a  diligent  man  in  his  profession,  he  wrote 
Orationem  In  adventnm  comitis  Essezite  Dublinium,  Epitaphimi  in  mar* 
tern  Jaoobi  Stanihursti,  Diversa  cpigrammata.**  Macgrane,  a  achoole- 
niaster  in  Dublin  at  the  same  period,  is  also  noticed  by  the  author  of 
*'  carols  and  sundrie  ballads.'*'  From  tiie  reign  of  James  L.  the  name 
of  School- house  lane  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
line  of  street  which  extended  from  High-street  to  Cook-BtKeet»  while  the 
appellation  of  Bam  lane  was  given  to  the  passage  dnoe  known  aa  **  8kip> 
Ber's  alley,'*  running  from  Cook-street  to  the  Merchants*-quaj.  bi 
1613  John  Laffan,  **a  young  genUemsn,  bom  in  the  ooon^  of  T^ 
perarjr,  was  slain  at  the  end  of  School-house  lane  near  Cook-street, 
Dubhn,  by  one  Edward  Musgraye,  a  quarrelling  soldier  of  the  guard, 
who  was  therefore  apprehended  and  arraigned  in  the  Eing^  b&Mh,  and 
there  condemned  of  wilful  murder,  and  aid|judged  to  be  drawn,  hanged 
and  quartered/*  In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  ind 
John  Brocas  (1701),  and  Elizabeth  Sadleir  (1719),  puhlidiers,  reodfaif 
in  this  lo(^ty ;  and  of  the  King's  bench  office,  which  was  held  here  m 
1745,  the  lords'  committee  in  1739  reported  as  foUows : — 

'*  The  King's  bench  office  is  in  School-house  lane,  one  of  tiie  Darraw- 
est  in  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  derk  infonned  the  lofde*  committee  ttet 
about  two  years  ago  a  fire  broke  out  rery  near  the  office,  which  gave 
them  a  great  alarm,  and  there  is  now  ^1738)  an  old  cage->work  brassy 
within  so  small  a  distance,  as  to  make  its  situation  Terr  dangeroua.  Ia 
this  office  are  kept  scTeral  outlawries  and  attainden,  thesepartiealaify 
of  Papists,  on  account  of  the  rebellions  in  1641  and  1688.  If  these 
should  be  burned,  the  lords'  committees  ftar,  that  the  Tmtfrtant  pos- 
sessors would,  at  best,  be  exposed  to  rexatious  law-aoiti^  to  dated  and 
establish  their  titles  to  many  fbrftited  estatca." 
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The  principal  inhabitants  of  this  street  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  the  aldermen  and  merchants  of  the  city,  as 
Richard  Barry,  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1610,  father  of  the  first 
lord  Santry;  Patrick  Dixon  (1619);  and  alderman  Walter 
Kennedy,  founder  of  the  Glondalkin  family,  noticed  in  our  last 
paper.  Tokens  are  also  extant  issued  by  the  following  resi- 
dents of  High-street  :— 

Elnathan  Brocke,  seedman,  1667  :  Mathew  French,  1655; 
Arthur  Harvey,  1656 ;  Oerrard  CoUey,  apothecary  at  the  sign 
of  the  red  cross ;  Henry  Beynolds ;  Henry  Warren;  Ignatius 


A  passage  leading  from  School-house  lane  to  *'  Cock-hiU"  was 
styled  *'  Bor's-oourt,*'  apparently  from  the  fkmily  of  Bor,  who,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  resided  in  St.  Michael's  pa- 
riah. In  1618  James  I.  granted  a  patent  to  Christian  Bor  and  John 
Bor,  gentlemen,  of  lower  Germany,  '*  that  they  be  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  servitude  of  the  German  or  Irish  nation,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
pririleges  of  English  subjects,**  for  a  sum  of  £1  6s.  8d.  During  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I„  the  Bors  appear  to  hare  been  exten- 
siyely  engaged  in  commerce  with  Holland,  and  Christian  Bor  was  one 
of  the  merchants  interested  in  the  Dutch  trade,  who  contested  the  right 
of  the  corporation  of  Dublin  to  levy  a  tax  for  harbour  dues,  of  three-pence 
in  the  pound  on  their  shipping,  which  was  tried  in  the  exchequer  in  1632, 
and  decided  in  faTOur  of  the  corporation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  one  of  the  Bors  was  brigadier-general  in  the  British  army,  and 
a  branch  of  the  family  stiU  resides  at  Daliydoolin,  County  Kildare  Hie 
name  of  "  Bor's  court"  has,  in  the  present  century,  been  corrupted  into 
*'  Borris  court;**  a  very  large  and  handsome  house  which  stood  on  its 
northern  side,  has  fallen  within  the  last  few  years,  and  its  ruins  are  tra- 
ditionally stated  to  be  those  of  the  '*  great  house**  of  the  personage  from 
whom  the  court  received  its  title. 

"Cock-hill,**  a  narrow  passage  extending  from  "  Bor's  court,"  across  the 
upper  part  of  Winetavern  street,  to  St.  Joha's  lane,  is  styled  in  the  old 
jiarochial  documents  "Bowenlane**  (1528),  "  Rowning  lane'*  (1572),  the 
"  Kounde  Une"  (1594)  and  «'  Rowling  lane*'  in  1674.  In  1514  WiUiam 
Chamberlaine,  of  Kihreske,  gent,  set  to  John  Bawson,  a  house  in  this 
locality  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Frank  house,"  which  he  held  from 
the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  at  a  rent  of  ten  shillings  a  year. 
Bawson  in  1518  set  thishouse  to  Patrick  Field  (or  De  La  Felde)  of  Dub- 
lin,  merchant,  who  acquired  considerable  property  in  this  Ticinity,  which 
he  bequeathed  in  1522  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael.  In  a  deed  of  the 
jear  1537,  we  find  notice  of  *'  new  houses  on  tlie  hill ;"  and  in  1569  the 
**  Fxwak  house,"  otherwise  called  '*  Chamerlyn*s  Inns»"  was  set  by  the 
parish  to  William  Fits  Symon,  merchant,  at  a  low  ren^  in  consideration 
of  his  having  defrayed  the  expence  of  certain  repairs  of  the  church.  The 
locality  appears  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  *'  Cock-hiU"  in  the  sixteenUi 
cental,  at  which  period  it  is  noticed  as  the  fish-market  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  manuscript  book  of  revenue  of  the  year  1592  in  the  exchequer 
record  office,  we  find  notice  of  a  house  belonging  to  Nicholas  Fitz  Sy- 
mons  of  Dublin,  alderman,  in  the  tenure  of  John  Dillon,  on  the  eastern 
part  of.  the  bill,  called  **Dock-hilt,  alias  Cock-hiU,"  in  St.  John's  parish. 
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Browne,  pewterer,  1671;  John  Smith,  merchant;  John 
Betson,  merchant,  at  the  si^n  of  the  white  lion;  John 
Warren,  tallow  chandler;  Nicholas  White;  Bichard  Greenwood, 
merchant;  Thomas  Gould,  merchant;  Thomas  Pagett,  tal- 
low chandler ;  William  Hohne ;  Jonathan  Bntterton,  pewterer, 
1663,  and  WilUam  MiUes,  clothier,  1671. 

On  the  south  side  of  High-street  was  the  residence  of  Ma^ 

■ 

Patrick  Nanghten,  snrgecMi,  resided  here  in  1592,  and  amonip  the  patent 
roUa  of  James  I.,  there  appears  a  grant  in  lOOi  of  a  mesanage  latri/ 
waste,  on  the  eastern  part  of  DotcUU,  otherwise  Cock-hiU,  in  the  pariah 
of  8t  Olare.  On  the  rebuilding  of  the  Dublin  law  courts  in  1685,  the 
law  offices  of  the  various  courts  were  remoyed  to  "  Cock-hill/'  where 
the  office  of  the  Chief  Kemorobrancer  was  kept  in  a  house  held  from 
Elitt  Fitt  at  the  annual  rent  of  £44  13s.  4d.  The  inaecnn^  and  m- 
oonTenienoes  of  the  offices  here  occasioned  the  fbllowing  memorial,  which 
is  now  printed  for  the  first  time  firom  the  original  in  the  Szchequer  Re- 
cord Office,  Four  Courts : — 

"The  humble  representation  of  the  Chiefe  Bememtaranoer  and  the 
derke  of  the  nleas  office  of  his  mijesty's  court  of  Exchequer. 

**  Humblj  sheweUi  that  the  former  patentees  of  the  said  offices  were  ne- 
cessitated upon  the  rebuildeing  of  the  Four  Courts  in  Christchurch  lane, 
Dublin,  to  remoore  the  seTerall  offices  firom  the  said  Four  Courts  to 
the  place  where  thej  now  are,  rist  to  Cocke  hiU,  Dublin,  which  was 
the  most  convenient  place  thej  could  flnde  neare  the  said  Foore  Courts, 
that  the  said  offices  are  in  greate  danger  of  fire  bj  reason  of  the  a^jaont 
houses  being  timber  worke,  and  ale-houses  kept  tiierein,  and  even  in  the 
cellar  under  the  said  offices  there  is  an  ale-house  kent  and  constsot 
fires  in  the  same.  That  about  twelve  yeares  agoe  tne  beame  of  tiie 
next  a4)acent  house  to  the  said  offices  took  fire  and  had  burnt  a  good 
wi^,  but  bj  the  timelj  disooveiT  thereof  the  same  was  with  difflool^ 
extinguished,  and  lately  the  chimnej  of  the  adjacent  housea  took  fire, 
and  the  next  house  thereto  being  a  timber  house  was  like  to  be  fixed  which 
if  it  had,  the  offices  had  undoubtedly  beene  burnt.  That  the  ssid 
offices  are  veiy  inconvenient  and  extremely  too  narrow  and  atraite 
and  smaU  to  laye  up  the  records  of  the  said  offices  conveniently,  wod  m 
order  as  they  diould  be  kept,  and  humbly  offer  that  th^  cannot  find 
out  any  convenient  and  safe  place  to  remove  the  said  oflloea  to,  nor 
indeed  can  there  be  any  security  of  the  records  nnlesse  oflloea  aol  rs- 
positoiyes  be  built  in  some  secure  and  convenient  place  for  preoervalioo 
of  the  records  of  the  said  offices,  which  are  very  numerous. 

Thomas  Maule,  Queen's  Remembnocer. 
Arth.  Nixon." 

The  Chief  Remembrancer's  office  was  removed  from  *•  Oo^4iiD'* 
to  Kennedy's-lane  or  court  in  1716,  and  althou^  nearly  a  oentuiy  and 
a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  above  remonstranoe,  ths 
great  mass  of  the  most  valuable  Anglo-Irish  public  reoovds  are  at  the 
present  day  in  a  scarcely  better  condition  as  to  safety  and  airaas^* 
ment  than  they  were  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  **Co^-faiir' 
was  demolished  in  the  present  century  by  the  "  Wide  atieel  con- 
misaioners,'*  who,  to  carry  out  their  plans,  purchased  the  estate  in  thii 
locaUty  held  1^  Michael's  pariah  under  the  wiU  of  Pfetrick  FSeU, 
referred  to  at  page  947. 
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Qaimi,  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1667i  A  branch  of  the 
dan  of  (yCainn  or  CQainn  appears  to  have  settled  in 
this  city  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  Walter  Quinn  of  Dublin 
published  in  Edinburgh  in  1600,  a  collection  of  epigrams, 
imagrams  and  poems  in  Latin  and  English,  entitled  "  Sejrum 
poeticum  in  honorem  Jacobi  sexti,  serenissimi  ac  potentissimi 
Scotorom  r^is/^  Thomas  Quin,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  stationed  at  Dublin  in  1642,  was  untiring  in  his  re- 
ligious exertions,  and  used  occasionally  to  attire  himself  as  a 
soldier,  a  gentleman,  or  a  peasant,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  Puritans  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  houses  of  the 
Catholics. '  Father  Quin,  who  wrote  a  report  on  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  from  1662  to  1656, 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Nantes,  thence  to  St.  Malo,  and 
died  in  166S.  Alderman  Mark  Quin,  of  High-street,  was 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  residents  in  St.  MichaeFs  parish, 
the  plate,  money  and  documents  of  which  appear  from  the 
Church  records  to  have  been  kept  at  his  house,  until,  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy  at  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  he  committed  suicide 
by  cutting  his  throat  in  Christ  Church.  He  left  an  estate  of 
about  one  thousand  per  annum  to  his  son  James  Quin,  who 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
England,  and  married  a  lady  whose  husband  was  reputed  to 
be  dead,  having  not  been  heard  of  for  many  years.  By  this 
lady,  Quin  had  a  son  called  James,  bom  in  1693,  some 
time  after  whose  birth  Mrs.  Quin's  former  husband  returned 
and  re-claimed  his  wife.  Quin's  illegitimacy  having  been 
established,  his  father^s  estate  passed  to  the  Whitsheds,''^  the 

*In  1619  the  churchwardens  of  St.  MichaePs  parish  set  to  Margaret 
Staples  for  61  years,  at  the  annual  rent  of  fifty-three  shillings,  a  house 
and  back-side  on  Cock-hill,  This  house  in  1676  was  re-set  by  them  for 
a  slmUar  period,  at  eight  pounds  per  annum,  to  Thomas  and  Samuel 
Whitshed,  sons  of  William  Whitshed,  late  of  Dublin,  merchant.  Tho- 
mas Whitshed  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  his  son  William  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  of  Ireland  in  1709,  chief  justice  of  the  king*s  bench  in 
17X4,  and  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1727,  in  which  year  he 
died,  from  the  effects,  it  was  said,  of  the  virulent  Umpoons  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  for  his  conduct  in  prosecuting  the  printer  of 
the  "Drapier*s  letters."  His  monument,  as  noticed  at  page  943,  is 
in  the  vestibule  of  St.  Michael's  church,  and  his  last  representative, 
as  &r  as  we  are  acquainted,  was  the  late  admiral  sir  James  Whitshed. 
The  motto  on  Whitshed's  coach  formed  the  sul^ect  of  one  of  Swift's 
satires,  commencing  with  the  lines 

^  Uberta$  et  nutatt  whtm  : 

Fine  worda !  I  wonder  where  f  on  stole  *em." 
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heirs  atlaw^  and  the  younf^  man,  being  left  on  his  ownre- 
sourcesy  appeared  in  the  character  of  "  Abel"  in  the  "  Com- 
mittee" at  Smock-alley  theatre  in  1714,  and  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  most  eminent  actors  of  his  day.  SmoUelt 
declared  that  Qain  was  ''one  of  the  best  bred  men  in  the 
kingdom/'  and  the  satirist  Churchill  speaking  of  him  says : 

**Biit  ihoui^  prBKrfption*8  fbroe  we  dlMlIow, 
Nor  to  antiquity  sabmlasirelMw; 
Thougli  we  denr  tmaginary  grace. 
Founded  on  eceldenU  of  tbne  and  idaoe; 
Tet  real  worth,  of  ev'rj  growth  sbail  bear 
Dne  pnAMOt  not,  muat  we,  Qniii,  forget  thee  there. 
Hla  words  bore  sterling  weight,  nerrona  and  stnng 
In  manly  tides  of  sense  they  rolled  along: 


Ham  in  art,  he  chiefly  had  pretence 

I  keep  up  nnmbeara,  ye 
No  aetor  erer  gre«tar  heights  ooold  reach 


To  keep  up  nnmbeara,  yet  not  forftlt  sense. 
No  aetor  erer  greater  heights  ooold  n 
In  all  the  laboured  artifice  of  speech.* 

Alderman  Mark  Quin  bequeathed  to  the  wardens  of  Si. 
Michael's  Church  in  trust  for  the  poor  widows  of  the  pariah, 
the  sum  of  fifty-two  shillings  out  of  his  house  in  High-street^ 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  was  knovn 
as  the  sign  of  the  "  Flying  horse.''  Among  the  taverns  hetCf 
were  the  ''Swan*',  kept  in  1666,  by  Dyer  Phillips ;  '«Patfs 
Coffee  house,  over  against  St.  Nichoks'  church/'  in  which 
the  noted  John  Danton  held  his  book  auctions  in  1698 ;  we 
likewise  find  notice  of  the  ''  Golden  Flagon  (1701)"  and  the 
''  Bed  Lyon  tavern  {nU)"  a  veiy  la^  establishment  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street*  In  High-street  also  was  located 
the  first  Dublin  Post  house  c^  which  any  record  has  been 
hitherto  discovered. 

A  regular  postal  ccnnmunicatioin  between  Dublin  and  Eng- 
land appears  to  have  been  first  established  during  the  wars  of 
Shane  O'Neil  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  according  to  a 
contemporary  chronicler,  ''bicause  in  these  troublesome  times 
it  were  meet  advertisements  should  go  to  and  firom  hir  majestie 

The  Boicide  of  his  ancestor  Quin  was  recaUed  in  an  epigram  dzcnlateA 
through  the  town,  beginning, 

**  I  Am  not  gnadBOB  of  that  aat  Qain ; 
Nor  cm  yon  prate  ii,  Mr.  PAaqola.*' 

And  also  in  the  foUowing  lines :— > 

**  In  chnrob  Tonr  grandrire  eat  his  throat; 
To  do  the  Job  too  long  he  tarried : 
He  Bhoald  hare  had  my  hearty  TOte 
To  cut  hia  throat  before  he  xnairied." 

Scott  and  the  other  commentators  <m  Swift  appear  to  haT«  been  totally 
ignorant  of  the  circomstances  above  narrated  in  connexion  with  tto 
Quini  and  Whltshed. 
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and  councell  to  the  lord  depntiey  and  so  likewise  from  his  lord* 
ship  to  them^  order  was  taken  for  the  more  speedie  conveiance 
of  letters  reciproke,  there  should  be  set  posts  appointed  be* 
tweene  London  and  Ireland/'  A  writer  in  the  reign  of 
James  L,  tells  us  that  ''Every  great  man  in  the  country  hath 
his  rhymer,  his  harper,  and  his  known  messenger  to  run  about 
the  country  with  letters/'  In  1656,  it  having  been  found  thatthe 
horse  of  the  army  were  "  much  wearied,  and  his  highness'  af- 
fayres  much  prejudiced,  for  want  of  a  post  office  to  carry  pub- 
lique  letters/  the  council  employed  Evan  Yaughan,  who  speed- 
ily settled  the  stages,  thereby  easing  the  cavalry  horses,  who  had 
previously  been  the  only  posts  by  whom  public  letters  were  con- 
veyed, Thurloe  subsequently  appointed  Yaughan  deputy  post 
master,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr.  Talbot ;  previous  to  this,  by 
order  of  the  commissioners  of  parliament  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
the  Irish  treasury  had  been  charged  with  an  allowance  of  about 
£lOO.per  annum  to  major  Swift,  postmaster  at  Holyhead,  for  the 
maintenance  of  fourboatmen  added  to  thepacket  boats  at  the  rate 
of  eightpence  per  diem,  and  eighteen  shillings  per  month  to  each 
manf or  wages.  Post  houses  appear  to  have  been  first  established 
in  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland  late  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
when  also,  as  noticed  in  a  former  paper,  the  general  post  office 
of  Dublin  was  removed  to  Fishamble-street,  and  the  site  of  the 
old  post  house^  in  High-street  occupied  by  the  buildings  still 

*  In  1668  the  building  !■  stated  to  be  a  *<  timber  house  in  High-street, 
with  a  large  backside  or  garden  plott  reaching  to  Bkick  Lane,  now  caUed 
the  Post  House  ;'*  and  in  the  MS.  Bole  book  of  the  Kxchequer  (A.D. 
1740,  page  6}  it  is  described  as  foUows: — **  One  messuage  or  tenement 
slated,  commonly  known  by  tUe  name  of  the  old  Post  Ol&ee,  situate  in 
High-street  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  extending  in  front  about  thirty  feet, 
wiUi  yards  backsides  and  buildings  to  Back  lane,  and  two  tenements, 
stable  and  coach  house  to  Back  lane,  sixty-two  feet  or  thereabouts.  Mear- 
ing  and  bounding  on  tlie  east  part  to  Mr.  Beilly's  holding,  and  partly  to  a 
stable  and  coach  house  of  Mr.  (Cornelius)  Callaghan's  on  the  cast,  partly 
to  a  concern  fironting  High-street  belonging  to  Mr.  Curtis,  and  partly  to 
a  concern  fronting  Back  lane  belonging  to  Mr.  Donovan,  on  the  north 
to  High-street,  and  on  the  south  to  Back  lane,  and  all  that  house  and 
tenement  wherein  Mr.  Kflbume  formerly  dwelt,  contxuning  eighty-one 
rooms,  situate  in  Eilbum*s  aUey,  between  High  street  and  Back  lane, 
and  aLpo  all  that  house  formerly  held  by  Mr.  William  Wise,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  the  back-house  of  the  Bose  and  Crown  in  High-itreet. 
Except  the  passage  that  leads  from  tne  said  house  called  Kilburn's  house, 
through  Timothy  Bamer's  house  in  High-street.  '*  From  the  proceedings 
in  this  case  it  appears  that  Uie  old  Poet  OflBlce  was  purchased  in  1792  by 
Matthew  Pagitt,  who  assigned  it  to  Michael  Beeres,  gent,  the  latter  was 
illegally  dispossessed  of  it  by  James  Maculla,  against  whom  the  assignee 
applied  for  an  attachment  in  1740. 
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known  as  ^Mac  CnlWs  cooii,^'  apparently  so  called  Iron 
having  been  the  residence  of  James  liacojla,  projected  of  a 
copper  coinage  for  Irdand,  who,  in  1727,  published  at  Dablin : 

"  Beasons  and  obserrations  most  humbly  proposed  bj  James  Ma- 
culla  of  the  citj  of  Dubho,  pewterer^  artificer  in  diyers  metals,  via., 
pewter,  brass,  and  copper,  «c.  For  the  mannfactoriiig  copper  half- 
pence and  farthings  in  the  kingdom  of  IreUnd,  in  or&r  to  reduce, 
and  to  oaj  off  50,000L  of  the  debt  of  the  nation,  and  to  circolate 
200JOOGL  more  in  cash,  than  there  is  now  in  the  same,  and  likewise 
to  promote  the  mannfactoring  of  copper  sheets  and  bottoms  of  the 
ore  and  mine  of  the  kingdom  to  the  profit  of  man  j  thousanda  of  poands 
to  the  country,  all  which  will  prevent  the  subjects  loung  at  least 
50UL  per  cent  by  the  circulation  of  counterfeit  halfpence,  and  will 
also  stop  the  exportation  of  the  silver  specie  to  the  unreasonable  pro- 
fit of  the  exporters  of  9391.  sterL  per  ann.  But  this  will  encoursge 
the  exportation  of  the  lawful  ha]q>ence,  to  the  exporter's  profit  of 
21871.  per  cent  per  ann.  And  also  some  obsenrations  whv  the  natioo 
refused  Mr.  Wood's  ooyne,  whereCy  they  would  probably  have  lost 
383,897L  sterL  all  of  whidi  will  hereafter  more  fully  appear."  Svo. 
pp.  21. 

In  the  succeeding  year  he  published  another  treatise  on  the 
same  subject  with  the  following  title : — 

«*  The  lamentable  cry  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  parliament  A 
coina^  or  mint,  proposed.  The  parl^aent  of  Ireland's  address^  and 
the  kmgr's  answer  thereuntOf  relating  vi^^e  coining  copper  half^ience 
and  faithings  for  this  nation.  With  seyerB'reasons  and  obserratioos^ 
shewing  the  great  necessity  there  is  for  such  a  coin ;  and  a  scheme 
laid  down,  demonstrating  that  the  nation  will  hare  an  increase  in 
cash,  as  well  gold  and  silver,  as  copper  money,  of  two  hundred  aad 
fifty  thousana  pounds,  sterl.  by  means  thereof:  And  that  the  ssid 
snmm  may  be  deemed  all  wofit  to  the  kingdom.  By  James  Manilla 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  artificer  in  divers  metals,  via.  pewter,  brass, 
and  copper,  &c.  Dublin :  printed  by  Edward  Waters,  1728."  4to. 
K>.11. 

Swift,  in  1729,  published  a  "  Letter  on  Mr.  Maculla's  pro- 
ject about  halfpence,''  in  which,  addressing  Dr.  Delanj,  be 
says:— 

*'  Ton  desire  to  know  my  opinion  concerning  Mr.  Mac  Gulla*8  pro- 
ject of  circulating  notes,  stamped  on  copper,  that  shall  pass  for  the 
value  of  balance  and  pence.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  man : 
and,  about  a  month  ago,  be  brought  me  his  book,  with  a  coimle  of 
his  halfpenny  notes :  but  I  was  then  out  of  order,  and  he  could  not 
be  admitted.  Since  that  time,  I  called  at  his  house,  where  I  dis- 
coursed the  whole  affiur  with  him  as  thoroughly  as  I  could.  I  am 
altogether  a  stranger  to  his  character.  He  tiJked  to  me  in  the  usual 
style,  with  a  great  profession  of  zeal  for  the  public  good ;  whidi  is 
the  common  cant  of  all  projectors  in  their  bills,  from  a  first  minister 
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of  state  down  to  a  corn  cutter.  But  I  stopped  him  short*  as  I  would 
have  done  a  better  man  i  because  it  is  too  gross  a  practice  to  pass  at 
any  time,  and  especially  in  this  age,  where  we  all  know  one  another 
so  well.  Tety  whoever  proposes  any  scheme  which  may  prove  to  be 
a  public  benefit,  1  shall  not  quarrel  u  it  prove  likewise  very  beneficial 
to  himself.  It  is  certain,  that,  next  to  the  want  of  silver,  our  greatest 
dbtress  in  point  of  coin  is  the  want  of  small  change,  which  may  be 
some  poor  relief  for  the  defect  of  the  former,  since  the  crown  will 
Dot  please  to  take  that  work  upon  them  here,  as  they  do  in  England. 
One  thing  in  Maculla's  book  is  certainly  right,  that  no  law  hin- 
ders me  from  giving  a  payable  note  upon  leather,  wood,  copper,  brass, 
iron,  or  any  other  material  (except  gold  or  silver),  as  well  as  upon 
paper.  The  question  is,  whether  I  can  sue  him  on  a  copper  bond, 
where  there  is  neither  hand  nor  seal,  nor  witnesses  to  prove  it  ?  To 
supply  this,  he  has  proposed,  that  the  materials  upon  which  this  note 
is  written,  shall  be  m  some  deffree  of  value  equal  to  the  debt.  But 
that  is  one  principal  matter  to  be  inquired  into.  His  scheme  is  this : 
he  gives  you  a  piece  of  copper  for  a  halfpennv  or  penny,  stamped  with 
a  promissory  note  to  pay  you  twenty  pence  for  every  pound  of  copper 
notes,  whenever  you  shall  return  them.  Eight  and  forty  of  these 
halfpenny  pieces  are  to  weigh  a  pound ;  and  he  sells  you  that  pound, 
coined  and  stamped,  for  two  shiUm^s :  by  which  he  dearly  gains  a  little 
more  than  sixteen  per  cent ;  that  is  to  say,  two  pence  m  every  dul- 
ling" 

The  Deau  suggested  that  Maculla  sliould  give  security  for 
the  quality  of  the  metal  in  h^  tokens,  and  be  required  to  limit 
their  issue  to  a  reasonable  amount;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  re- 
commended that  the  projector  should  be  rewarded  for  his  inge- 
nious proposal,  which  he  was  of  opinion  might  easily  be  brought 
to  perfection  by  a  society  of  nine  or  ten  honest  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, who  wished  well  to  their  country,  and  would  be  content  to 
be  neither  gainers  nor  losers,  farther  than  the  bare  interest  of 
their  money.    Maculla  commenced  the  issue  of  his  tokens  in 

1728,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  issaed  coins  with  the  follow- 
ing inscriptions :  obverse, ''  Cash  notes  val  received  Dublin : 

1729.  James  Maculla.  Penny/'  in  seven  lines  across  the 
field  of  the  coin,  and  on  the  reverse  "  I  promise  to  pay  the 
bearer  on  demand  20  pence  a  pound  for  these,''  in  seven  lines 
across  the  field ;  ^'Cashnotes  val  received :  Dublin  1729.  James 
Maculla  4/'  in  seven  lines  across,  the  reverse  being  the  same 
as  the  former.  His  last  coinage  appears  to  have  been  in  1731, 
when  he  issued  a  coin  containing  on  the  obverse  "  Cash  notes 
value  reced.  J  Maculla,"  in  the  centre  a  fleur  de  lis,  and  on 
the  reverse  "  I  promise  20  shillings  pound  ster*' ;  in  the  middle 
a  figure  of  Justice  standing  between  two  pillars,  in  her  right 
hand  a  sword  and  in  her  left  a  balance,  the  date,  1731,  above. 
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The  booksellers  and  pahlishers  resident  in  High-street  were, 
William  Weston,  printer  and  stationer  to  the  lord  deputy 
Tyrconnel,  some  of  whose  publications  bear  the  imprimator 
of  Patrick  Tyrrell,  Boman  Catholic  bishop  of  Glogher ;  John 
Ware  (1710) ;  William  Manning,  publisher  in  1726  of  a  news- 
paper styled  "  The  Dublin  Post-man,  being  the  most  impartial 
advices  foreign  and  domestick'^ ;  Thomas  Fleming  at  the  "  Sal- 
mon,'' publisher  of  engravings ;  George  Golding  at  the  ''  King's 
head/'  near  Gommarket  (1740) ;  T.  Browne ;  Edward  Hamil- 
ton ;  Bichard  Bulkelj  \  Luke  Dowling,  a  very  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  bookseller  who  died  in  1758;  and  Bichard  Fits 
Simons,  1765. 

In  High-street  resided  Humphrey  French,  who,  from  his 
conduct  during  his  mayoralty  in  1735,  acquired  the  name  of 
the  "Good  lord  mayor."  French  died  in  1736,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Swift,  who,  in  1731,  had  addressed  to  him  a  pan- 
phrase  of  the  ninth  ode  of  the  fourth  book  of  Horace,  wrote, 
from  the  Deanery  house,  as  follows  to  George  Faulkner* :— ^ 

"  Sir,  I  have  often  mentioned  to  yon  an  earnest  desire  I  had,  aad 
still  have,  to  record  the  merit  and  services  of  the  lord  mayor,  Hum- 
phrey French ;  whom  I  often  desired,  after  his  mayoralty,  to  give 
me  an  account  of  many  passages  that  happened  in  his  mayoralty,  and 
which  he  has  often  put  off,  on  the  pretence  of  his  forgetfcdness,  but  in 
reality  of  his  modesty :  I  take  him  to  be  a  ^ero  in  his  kind,  and  thai 
he  ought  to  be  imitated  by  all  his  successors,  as  far  as  their  genins 
can  reach.  I  desire  you  therefore  to  enauire  among  all  his  friends 
whom  you  are  acquainted  with,  to  press  them  to  give  yon  the  parti- 
culars of  what  they  can  remember,  not  only  during  the  general  con- 
duct of  his  life,  whenever  he  had  any  power  or  authority  in  the  dty, 
but  particularly  from  Mr.  Maple,  who  was  his  intimate  friend*  who 
knew  him  best,  and  could  give  the  mostjust  character  of  himself  and 
his  actions.  When  I  shallha  ve  got  a  sufficient  information  of  all  these 
partioulara*  I  will,  although  I  am  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities, 
stir  up  all  the  little  spirit  I  can  ruse,  to  give  the  public  an  aceoimt  of 
that  great  patriot ;  and  propose  him  as  an  example  to  all  fotore  ma- 

Sistrates,  in  order  to  recommend  his  virtues  to  this  miserable  king- 
om.    I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant,  Joh.  Swift." 

The  proposed  biography  was  never  published^  and  the  sole 
memorial  of  its  hero  now  preserved  is  a  large  mezzotinto  poi^ 
trait  inscribed — ''The  good  lord  mayor.*'  It  oiay  be  noticed 
here  that  Humphrey  French's  eldest  orother,  Matthew  Frend, 

*  For  a  memoir  of  George  Faulkner,  see  tlie  third  paper  of  the  pKeent 
series-  Notices  of  William  Maple,  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  will  b« 
found  in  the  laisB  QuAaTSKLT  Review,  Vol.  II.  and  Vol.  IIL 
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of  Ballyhnbbuck,  co«  Wicklow,  married  Elizabeth  Lentha)^ 
grandanghter  of  the  famous  speaker  of  the  English  house  of 
commons. 

Uenrj  Tresham^  one  of  our  most  eminent  Irish  painters, 
vfBS  bora  in  High-street,  and  studied  in  Dublin  under  the  elder 
^est  and  Ennis,  after  which  he  was  sent  by  sir  Clifton  Wint- 
ringham  to  Italy,  where  he  sojourned  for  several  years.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  abroad,  the  eccentric  bishop  of  Derry,  con- 
ceiving that  he  was  not  sufficiently  industrious,  induced  his 
friends  to  withdraw  an  annual  pension  which  they  allowed  him 
of  £100  per  annum,  thus  suddenly  placing  the  artist  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  On  his  return  u*om  the  Continent  he  finished 
several  pictures,  among  which  was  a  large  picture  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  which  became  the  property  of  lord  Powerscourt.  He 
painted  several  pictures  for  the  Sloydell  Shakespeare  gallery, 
and  was  engaged  by  the  Longmans  to  edit  their  great  publica- 
tion of  engravings  irom  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters  in  the 
collections  of  the  British  nobility  and  gentry.  His  drawings 
nvith  pen  and  ink,  and  especially  with  black  chalk,  were  ad- 
mitted to  possess  the  highest  excellence,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  acquirements  he  was  admitted  to  the  academies  of  Bome, 
Bologna>  and  London.  Tresham's  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
historv  of  the  fine  arts  was  very  extensive,  and  he  was  generally 
regaraed  as  the  highest  authority  of  his  day  on  all  matters  of 
virtii.  On  one  occasion  he  purchased  for  £100  a  quantity  of 
Etruscan  vases,  which  had  been  cast  aside  as  refuse  by  Thomas 
Hope,  an  eminent  collector ;  Tresham,  however,  sold  one  half 
of  tlie  parcel  to  Samuel  Sogers  for  £800,  and  transferred  the 
remainder,  with  some  subsequent  additions,  to  the  earl  of 
Gtrlisle,  who,  in  return,  settled  upon  him  a  life  annuity  of  £300. 
Tresham  died  in  June,  1814,  naving  left  behind  him  the  fol- 
lowing publications : — "  The  sea  sick  minstrel,  or  maritime 
sorrows,  a  poem,  in  six  cantos,  4to.  1796;  ''Some  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  4to.  1799 ;  and  "  Britannicus 
to  Bonaparte,  an  heroic  epistle  with  notes/'  4to.  1803. 

At  the  house  of  his  kinsman,  William  Dunbavin,  no.  65 
Higb-street|  was  performed,  in  November,  1798,  the  ceremony 
of  waking  the  corpse  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.  William  Dun- 
bavin,  according  to  Dr.  B.  Madden,  was  totally  opposed  to 
Tone's  political  opinions. 

**  He  was  a  memb6r  of  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  and  possesAed  some 
inflttence  with  the  terrorists  of  the  day.    By  means  of  that  influence^ 
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S'obably  assisted  in  hieh  quarters  by  the  interference  of  the  Hon. 
eorge  Ejaox,  the  bo<^  of  Tone,  and  his  effects— «lothes»  nnifbrm* 
and  sword»  were  given  up  to  his  friends  The  two  DnnhaTins,  pro- 
vided with  a  written  order^  went  with  four  men  to  the  Provost  for 
the  bod^,  and  it  was  given  up  to  them  by  major  Sandys.  It  was  taken 
to  Wilham  Dunbavin's  house  in  High- street  (where  Ms  father  and 
mother  were  then  living),  and  laid  out  in  a  room  on  the  second  Boar. 
The  surviving  relatives  state,  that  the  mother  bore  ap  astonishingly 
against  the  trials  which  befell  her  in  such  quick  suecession  ;  but  the 
poor  father  seemed  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  this  last  calamity. — 
''  The  body  was  kept  two  nights  at  Dunbavin's.  A  great  number 
of  persons  came  and  sat  in  the  room  where  the  corpse  waa  laid  out. 
At  length  an  order  came  from  government  that  the  interment  should 
immediateljT  take  place>  and  as  privately  as  possible. — The  funeral, 
in  conformity  with  the  orders  or  the  authorities,  was  attended  only 
by  two  persons,  William  Dunbavin  and  John  Ebbs,  a  brazier,  who 
resided  m  Bride-street:  both  were  members  of  a  corps  of  yeomanry. 
The  remains  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  were  interred  in  the  ancttnt 
cemetery  of  Bodenstown,  close  to  the  wall  (on  the  south  side)  of  the 
ruined  abbey  that  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  ffrave^yard,  in  the  same 

grave  where  his  brother's  remains  were  recently  buned,  and  those  ol 
is  grandfather  and  his  uncles  reposed." 

The  line  of  street  now  known  as  ''Back  Lane/*  at  tiie  leic 
of  the  southern  side  of  High-street^  was  in  early  times  styled 
"Vicus  Kupelli,"  '« Bochestrete,"  and  «' Eochdistrete,"  or 
Bochelle-street.  The  origin&l  cause  of  these  names  having  been 
applied  to  this  street  is  unapparent ;  and  the  assertion  that  it 
acquired  its  name  from  the  merchants  of  La  Bochelle  by  whom 
it  was  inhabited,  is  not  supported  by  any  documentary  evidence. 

We  find  that  Walter  de  Istelep,  lord  treasurer  of  Irdand, 
resided  in  this  locality  in  1822,  and  his  house  at  the  comer  of 
Boche-street  in  St.  mcholas-street,  was  granted,  in  1845,  by 
the  king  to  Stephen  Crophull.  In  an  nnpnblislied  memoran* 
dum  roU  of  the  year  1556,  this  street  is  called  ''BoeipdIe> 
street/'  it  appears,  however,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  have  beoi 
more  generally  styled  "  Backe  lane,"  or  the  **  Sochel  lane,**  by 
which  latter  name  it  was  designated  in  l^al  documents  so  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

On  the  removal  of  the  flesh  shambles  from  High-street  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  range  of  buildings  was  erected  and 
joined  to  those  which  formed  the  north  side  of  Bodiel  lane, 
the  southern  side  of  which,  bounded  by  the  city  wall,  appean 
not  to  have  been  completely  built  upon  in  the  year  1610. 

In  1629,  a  Chapel  and  Boman  Catholic  University  were 
established  in  Back-lane  by  the  Jesuits,  of  whose  early  histoiy 
in  Ireland  few  particulars  have  been  preserved.    Towards  the 
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end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.^  Ignatius  Loyola^  founder  of 
the  order^  sent  fathers  Alphonsas  Salmeron,  and  Paschasius 
Sroet,  two  of  his  first  companions,  with  Francisco  Zapatai  to 
this  conntry,  where  they  remained  for  little  more  than  one 
month.  Daring  the  generalship  of  Francis  Borgia  (1665 — 
1572)  the  Irish  mission  began  to  be  regularly  supplied  with 
fathers  of  this  order,  but  Until  1620,  they  were  ''usually 
attached  to  the  persons  or  houses  of  the  gentry :  after  that 
period  they  obtained  stations  of  their  own,  which  increased  to 
eight  colleges  and  residences,  some  of  which  counted  eight 
members  in  community  and  none  less  than  tliree.  The  novi- 
tiate was  at  length  established  at  Kilkenny,  but  shortly  after- 
wards  removed  to  Oalway.''  Of  the  Dublin  Jesuits  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  most  eminent  were, 
Chnstopher  Hollywood,  or  "  a  sacro  bosco,"  who  died  in  1626, 
having  presided  over  the  order  for  twenty-three  years,  although 
he  had  been  specially  denounced  by  the  King  in  his  speech 
to  parliament  in  1614 ;  Henry  Fitz  Simon,  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  the  College  of  Douay,  subsequently 
imprisoned  as  a  daneerous  controversialist  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin ;  and  William  Malone,  who  for  twenty-four  years  resided 
in  Dublin,  whence  he  was  summoned  in  16  86  to  preside  over 
the  Irish  College  at  Bome,  from  which  in  1647  he  was  dis- 
patched to  Irelfuid  as  superior  of  the  entire  mission  there.'^ 

The  establishments  of  the  Jesuits  in  Back-lane  were  in  1682 
seized  and  sequestrated  by  government,  by  whom  the  coUege 
there  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  Of  those 
buildings  a  writer  in  1635  has  left  the  following  notice : — 

"  I  saw  the  church,  which  was  erected  by  the  Jesixits,  and  made 
use  by  them  two  years.  There  was  a  College  also  belonging  onto 
them,  both  these  erected  in  the  Back-lane.  The  pulpit.in  this  Onurch 
richly  adorned  with  pictures,  and  so  was  the  high  idtar,  which 


*  In  reply  to  Malone's  paper  called  "  The  Jesuit's  ChaUenge,"  Ussher  in 
1624  pubUshed  his  *'  Answer  to  a  challenge  made  by  a  Jesuit  in  Ireland,*' 
to  which  Malone  rejoined  in  "  A  reply  to  Dr.  Ussher*s  answer  about  the 
judgement  of  antiquity  concerning  the  Romish  Religion/'  4to.  Douay : 
1027.  Ltfge  numbers  of  Usher's  work  were  circulated,  but  Malone's  book 
was  not  aUowed  to  come  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  which  sir  Henry 
Bourchier  aUudes  as  foUows  in  a  letter  to  the  primate  from  London  in 
March  1629.  "  The  Jesuit's  reply  to  your  grace,  is  not  to  be  gotten  here ; 
those  that  came  into  England  were  s^xed,  and  for  ought  I  can  hear,  they 
Ue  still  in  the  Custom  house :  that  which  I  used,  was  borrowed  for  me 
by  a  friend  of  the  author  himself,  half  ayear  since,  he  being  then  herein 
London,  and  going  by  the  name  of  Morgan." 
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WEB  advanced  with  steps  and  ruled  out  like  cathedrala  i  upon  ather 
side  thereof  was  there  erected  places  for  confession :  no  fastened 
seats  were  in  the  middle  or  body  thereof,  nor  was  there  anjchanod ; 
but  that  it  might  be  more  capacious^  there  was  a  ndlerj  erected  oo 
both  sidesj  and  at  the  lower  end  of  this  church,  wnich  was  boilt  ia 
my  lord  Faulkland*8  time,  and  whereof  they  were  disinTested,  when  my 
lord  chancellor  (Lofius)  and  my  lord  of  Oorke  executed  by  commis- 
sion the  deputy's  place.  This  college  b  now  joined  and  annexed  to 
the  college  of  Dublin,  called  Trinity  college^  and  in  this  diurch 
there  is  a  lecture  every  Tuesday." 

A  writer  in  1643,  arraigniDg  the  earl  of  Strafford^s  gorem- 
ment  of  Ireland,  states  that : — 


**  When  the  late  lord  chancellor  Loftus,  and  the  earl  of  Cork 
lords  justices,  they  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  Masse-houses  in 
Dublin^  and  to  convert  them  to  pious  uses,  one  of  which  was  in  the 
street  called  Back-lane  they  disposed  of  to  the  Univeraity  of  Dublin, 
who  placed  a  rector  and  scholars  in  it,  and  maintaincM]  a  weekly 
lecture  there,  to  which  lecture  the  lords  justices  and  state  of 
Ireland  did  usually  resort,  to  the  great  countenance  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  there.  But  after  the  earl  of  Straflbrd  came  to  the 
government  the  lecture  was  put  down,  the  scholars  displaced,  and 
the  house  became  a  Masse-house  as  it  had  formerly  been." 

The  ground  on  which  these  edifices  were  erected  appears  to 
have  been  the  property  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ 
Church,  by  whom  they  were  leased  for  forty  years  at  the  annual 
rent  of  twelve  poonds  to  Wentworth  earl  of  Kildare,  whence 
they  acquired  the  name  x)f  ''Kildare  Bair'  and  '' Kildare 
Chapel.^'  The  ''Mass-house  in  Back-lane''  which  is  des- 
cribed as  a  "  fair  collegiate  building*'  was  Bubaeqaently 
converted  into  a  government  hospital,  for  which  purpose  il 
was  used  till  the  condusion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
the  present  "  Tailors'  hall"  is  traditionally  stated  to  have  been 
built  on  it9  site. 

The  tailors  of  Dublin  were  incorporated  by  two  charters, 
dated  respectively  20th  May,  1417,  and  16th  July,  1418,  ad- 
dressed to  John  Talbot,  lord  Fnmival,  Thomas  Tidbot  his 
brother,  Laurence  de  Mereburil,  knight,  Hu^  Burgh,  Boger 
Ilawkinshaw,  John  Wyche,  John  Gland,  Thomas  Wally^ 
Reginald  Sueterby,  John  Corryngham,  John  Passavant,  Tho- 
mas Case,  John  Uruce,  John  Hynton,  John  Kyrkham,  David 
Bendyll,  William  Barret,  William  Bedvard,  John  Lytyll,  and 
James  Yong.  The  charter  authorized  the  foundation  of  a 
guild  or  fraternity  of  tailors  ("  artis  scissorum")  within  the  city 
of  Dublin,  in  honor  of  God,  the  blessed  Yirgin  Mary,  and  St 
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Jolm  the  Baptist;  the  corporation^  comprising  both  Boele 
and  female  members^  was  to  be  governed  by  a  master  and 
two  wardens^  and  to  have  a  chantry  of  one  or  more  chaplains, 
to  celebrate  divine  service  daily  in  the  chapel  of  the  blessed 
Yirgin  Mary  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  Dublin,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  souls  of  the  founders  and  members  of  the  guild.  This 
grant  is  registered  on  a  memorandam  roll  of  the  year  1446 
{24  Heniy  Vl.)  and  contains  the  clause,  usual  in  the  charters 
granted  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  Dublin  gailds,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity  should  take  any  bat  English  youths  ('' An- 
glicae  nacionis'^)  as  apprentices. 

Notwithstanding  their  charter,  the  corporation  of  Dublin 
tailors  continued  to  use  a  seal  bearing  the  arms  of  the  company 
of  merchant  tailors  of  London  until  the  year  1684,  when  they 
procured  a  grant  from  sir  Eichard  Carney,  Ulster  king-at-arms, 
whose  patent  to  them  sets  forth  that 

"Now  forasmuch  as  the  said  corporation  haveing  much  contribu- 
ted and  being  signallj  serviceable  in  tbe  most  happy  restauration  of 
our  most  gratioos  sovereig^e  lord  king  Charles  the  second,  and  being 
requested  by  Francis  Potts,  master,  W  iUiam  Story  and  David  Hardy, 
wardens,  and  the  rest  of  the  said  corporation  of  tajlors  to  asaigne 
and  confirme  unto  them  theire  heires  and  successors  such  a  coate  of 
armes  as  may  properly  be  used  by  them  without  prejudice  to  any  other 
corporation  wnatsoever,  I  therefore  in  compliance  of  this  their  rea- 
sonable request  have  granted  and  confirmed  unto  the  said  master  and 
wardens  and  their  jsuccessors  for  the  use  of  the  said  corporation  for 
ever  these  armes,  crests  supporters  and  motto  followine*  vizt :  Argent 
a  tent  between  two  manches  gpiles  on  a  chiefe  azure  a  uunb  passant  of 
the  first  between  two  Bizants  Or ;  for  their  crest  on  a  helmet  and 
wreath  of  their  collours  St.  John  the  Baptist's  head  proper  in  a 
charger  Or  mantled  gules  doubled  argent,  supported  between  two 
camels  proper  Bizanted  standinff  on  a  sorowle  with  this  motto  (I 
was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me)  I>iudus  et  openmHs  me," 

The  following  accounts,  furnished  to  lord  Kingston  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time,  throw 
some  light  on  the  history  of  costume  in  Ireland  at  that  period  :-^ 

"April  20th,  1670.  For  your  lordship  black  shute:  fbr  canvass 
and  stiffneing  8s.  6d. ;  for  5  yards  of  calhcoe  Ss ;  for  8  peeces  of  ri- 
bon  Us.  per  peeoe  338  ;  for  silk  and  galloone  6s ;  fbr  poclcetts  for 
shute  and  coate  7s ;  for  six  dozen  of  coate  buttones  6  doz  vest  10s ; 
for  6  yards  of  broad  ribon  5s ;  for  fine  draweing  vest  and  coate  3s ; 
for  coallor  and  bone  Is  ;  for  makeing  vest  coate  and  breeches  18s ; 
for  a  pair  of  breeches  for  your  man  9s ; — £5  3.  6.  May  28th,  1670. 
for  a  peece  of  ribon  12a;  for  a  sash  £1  ;  for  a  dozen  of  ribon  8s. 
£2:0:0.  July  lOth,  for  your  two  shirts  8s ;  for  canvass  and  stif- 
fening 1 6s.  8d ;  for  10  yards  of  callicoe  16s.  8d ;  for  silk  and  galloone 
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128 ;  for  pockettB  for  2  shutes  and  coates  6fl ;  for  16  dozen  of  ooalft 
buttons  JCI.  12.  0 ;  for  9  dozen  of  brest  buttons  roope  lase  9i ; 
for  buckram  and  firrett  ribon  4s ;  for  two  yardes  of  silrer  and 
silke  lase  £1.4.  0 ;  for  makeing  your  2  shutes  and  coates  XI.  8.  0 ; 
— X6.  19.  8.  July  1 1thj  for  your  lordship  mourning  shute  and  ooate : 
for  8  yards  of  cloath  at  288  per  yard  £10.  6.  0 ;  for  20  yards  of  cr^ 
at  38  per  yard  £3 ;  for  one  eU  and  a  ^  of  sarsnett  18s  ;  for  one  paire 
of  woostead  stockinges  9s  ;  £14.  15.  0.  July  llth»  for  canvaas  and 
stiffiieing  ds ;  for  silk  and  galloone  5s ;  for  5  yards  of  callicoe  7s ;  for 
5  dozen  of  buttons  5s ;  for  pocketts  for  shute  and  coate  4s ;  fbr  mak- 
ing vesti  coate,  and  breeches  148 ;  for  fine  draweing  your  rest  28 ; 
for  firrett  ribon  and  buckram  2s ;  for  2  doaen  of  ribon  8s  ; — Jt2, 10. 0 
July  19thj  1670,  for  your  lordship's  trumpetters :  for  24  yards  of 
serge  at  4s  per  yd  £4.  16.  0 ;  for  12  yards  of  black  serge  at  Ss  per  yd 
£1.  16.  0 ;  for  9  jards  of  callicoe  iSs  ;  for  4  yards  }  of  Taby  at  9i 
per  yd  £2.  0,6;  for  ^  ell  of  sarsnett  68;  for  80  dozen  of  lace  12  pds 
perdoz  £18;  for  lOydsof  frin^atdsperyd£2.8.0;  for  three  belts 
with  buckles  £1«4.  0 ;  for  8  paire  of  stocldnges  188  ;  for  6  pieces  of 
ribon  10s  per  peece  £8  ;  for  10  ^ards  of  dyed  linen  148 ;  for  8  paire 
of  pocketts  and  cotton  6s ;  for  silk  and  galloone  Ids  ;  for  make  S 
coates  and  breeches  €3;  for  8  hats  £1.  4.  0; — £41.8.6:  for  2 
peeces  of  black  ribon  £1.  6 ;  for  a  belt  88 ; — £1.  14.  0.  April  20di, 
1670,  a  blacke  suite  for  my  lorde  £5.  3.  6 ;  for  ribbin  and  a  saah  £2. 
July  10th,  for  2  saytes  makeing  £6.  19.  8;  Jul^  11th,  my  lord's 
moumeing  suite,  cloth  and  matenalls  £14. 15 ;  makeine  ye  suite  £2.10; 
July  19th,  the  trumpiter's  clothes  £41.  8.  6;  black  ribbin  and  a 
belt£l.  14.0;-<er4.5.  8. 

'<  HattM  de&oered  for  the  use  of  m^  lord  KmfeUmme  ae  foOameA: 
November  ye  20th,  1688, 2  laker  hatts  ddiyered  for  the  use  of  my 
lord  at  12s  per  hatt  £1.  4.  0.  January  ye  29,  1685,  one  black  besnrer 
and  g^uld  oand  for  mt  lord,  £4.  7.  0.  February  ye  5,  1665,  one 
laker  hatt  for  John  Booinson  12s.  February  ye  20th,  one  laker  hatt 
and  band  for  my  lord  s  page,  138  6d.  May  ye  13th,  1686^  one  laker 
hatt  for  the  rider  128.  April  ve  17th,  one  black  hatt  and  band  fat 
one  of  the  grooms  by  Mr.  William  Ellis  his  order  5s.  October  ye 
14th,  one  black  beaver  and  band  for  my  lord  £3.  9.  0.  October  ye 
15th,  Mr,  John  Taylor,  one  laker  hatt,  I2s.  Ditto  Mr.  John  Taykr 

two  french  hatts,  one  laker  hatt  for  the  use  of  my  lord,  £2.  6. 0. 

£14.  4.  6.    Becd  from  sir  Bobt  King  the  sum  of  fourteene  pounds  la 
foil  of  ye  within  bill,  this  10th  of  July,  1688  per  Beef  Daris."* 

^  Bought  of  Bkh  NtMa  at  ue  Z  equvrreUs  in  CattU^Mreei,  6yardf 
I  of  superfine  black  Spanish  doth  at  248.  6d«  £7  19.  8 ;  2  peeoes 
brode  crape  ribbin  12s.  6d.  ;f  1  5s,  Od ;  7  yards  brode  bumbuaeen  48. 
I>er  £\,  8.  0. 1  ell  and  ^  fine  canvass  8s.  per,  4s.  6d;  2  yards  and  a  ) 
silke  at  2s.  6d.  per,  68.  3d ;  5  yards  galloone  4d.  per.  Is.  8d  ;  5  yards 
callicoe  at  14d.  7s.  6d ;  belt  peeces  and  collar,  2s. ;  hookea  and  ys  loop 
lace  lOd ;  7  doz.  newest  coat  buttons  12d.  per  dos,  7s;  6  doz  of  ye 
same  make  brests  4s ;  14  yards  of  4d.  ferrit  at  4d.  per,  48;^v£l  2.  10. 8. 


*  In  another  account,  dated  2l8t  Sc»>tember,  1670,  the  following  entrio 
occur:— Two  paire  of  fine  black  stockings.  Be;  two  pair  of  kid  and  tvo 
paire  of  shammay  gloves,  7s  8d ;  sword  for  Mr.  Robert,  14a. 
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After  the  Bevolution^  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  guild  of 
tailors,  anxious  to  obtain  a  monopoly  by  imposing  disabilities 
upon  their  Homan  Catholic  fellow  tradesmen,  petitioned  Wil- 
liam m.  for  a  new  charter,  on  the  grounds  recapitulated  as 
follows  in  the  kiilg^s  reply  to  their  application  : — 

*'  That  the  papists  since  the  last  rebellion  have  in  great  numbers 
repaired  to  our  city  of  Dublin,  out  of  the  country,  and  do  work  at 
the  taylor's  trade  in  opposition  to  the  petitioners,  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  loyall  subjects,  ana  the  great  scandall  and  loss  of  the  petitioners, 
they  the  said  Papists  committing  many  frauds  and  cheats,  which  can- 
not be  prevented  by  the  Protestants,  unless  we  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  grant  luto  them  our  royall  charter  to  the  like  effect  of  their 
former  charters,  leaving  out  the  Popish  fopperies  and  superstitious 
ceremonies  and  uses,  to  which  they  and  their  predecessors  were  by 
their  former  charters  obliged,  that  so  the  petitioners  might  become 
a  Protestant  fraternity  or  guild.  To  the  end  therefore  that  the  pe- 
titioners and  their  successors  might  for  ever  commemorate  the  many 
and  great  blessings  which  they  and  other  our  Protestant  subjects  of 
that  onr  kinedom,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Qod  on  our  arms, 
have  enjoyed  and  still  do  enjoy,  in  releasing  them  from  Popery  and 
slavery,  and  establishing  a  Protestant  government  iiv  that  our  king- 
dom, they  therefore  by  their  said  petition  humbly  prayed  that  we 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  them  a  new  charter,  to  the  in- 
terests and  purposes  aforesaid." 

The  new  charter,  making  the  corporation  exclusively  Protes- 
tant, was  passed  at  Kensington,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1696, 
Charles  Cox  and  William  Ballance  beiug  then  wardens  of  the 
guild.  The  Taylors'  hall  appears  to  have  stood  in  St.  John's 
parish  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  from 
an  inscription,  we  find  that  the  present  building  on  the  north 
side  of  Back  Lane  was  erected  in  the  year  1706.  On  the  24th 
of  June,  the  annual  anniversary  of  their  patron,  the  corporation 
used  to  assemble  at  their  hall,  from  which  they  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  hear  a  sermon  in  St.  John's  church,  Vishamble-street, 
whence  they  paraded  to  a  tavern  where  they  dined  together. 
These  annual  displays  afforded  a  theme  to  the  satirists  of  the  time, 
in  one  of  whose  lampoons  in  1726  the  following  lines  occur : — 


**  Now  the  sennon  being  ended. 
And  the  minister  descended ; 
To  the  *  Castle'  or  the  *  Rose,** 
Or  whatever  pUce  yoa'ye  chosei 
Be  it  *  Cock*  or  *  Lron  yellow/t 
Each  one  runs  withont  his  fellow, 


As  in  Lent  the  College  schoUara, 
Or  a  regtment  without  colours, 
Now  the  dinner's  on  the  table, 
Each  one  eats  as  fkst  as  able. 
Each  one  eats  as  much  as  ten, 
For  the  Lord  knows  when  agen ; 


•  The  *•  Rose  tarem"  in  Castle-street,  see  the  second  paper  of  tiie  present  series, 
f  The  '*Cock  ale-house"  and  the  "Yellow  Lion  tavern,'*  noticed  In  the  account  of  St 
Wcrburgh^B-atreet.  Ibish  QuAXTiaLT  Rsvisw,  Vol.  IL 
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llat  u  fitft  aa  hungry  dogi, 
Or  u  test  u  &ml8h*d  bogs. 
Eat  'tUl  they  are  ftill  m  leechn, 
And  then  fill  with  meat  their  breeches, 
And  perhapa  a  pUtte  or  spoon* 
Found  by  Butler*  and  the  moon ; 
Now  remov'd  the  doath  and  diahea, 
Wine  they  swallow  down  like  Aaheti 
Now  it  flies  about  in  glassea, 
Now  they  toaat  their  dirty  lasses, 


Now  they  see  the  casdlet  doaMt, 
Now  they  glre  the  Drawer  troobis; 
Now  they  tiirow  away  their  peoc^ 
Now  they  break  each  other  a  nosea, 
Now  they  make  e  rabble  roat, 
Hftts  and  wigs  flie  all  about. 
Now  they  Ye  sprawling  on  the  floor. 
Now  they  give  the  qoarrd  o'er; 
Now  they  part  with  beary  corses^ 
Broken  heads,  and  empty  puaea." 


The  Taylors'  hall  in  Back  lane^  being  one  of  the  largest  pab- 
lio  rooms  in  Dublin  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Music  hail 
in  Fishamble-street,  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  occasionally  used  for  meetings,  balls,  musical  perfor- 
mances, and  auctions.  We  find  notice  of  a  magnificent  en- 
tertainment given  here  in  1731  by  lord  Monntjoy  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  chief  nobility  of  the  city ;  a  musical  society  hdd 
its  assemblies  in  1748  in  this  hall,  wluch  continued  long  to  be 
the  meeting  place  of  various  guilds — as  the  Barber  siirgeons,t 
Tanners,  Hosiers,  and  Curriers. 

Meetings  in  favor  of  the  ^'  Octennial  bill''  were  held  in  the 
Tailorai'  hall  in  1762;  and  a  writer,  some  years  later  in  the 


*  Isaac  Butler,  a  noted  Dublin  astrologer,  almanac  compiler  and  na- 
turalist. 

t  The  fhitemitj  of  the  art  of  barbers,  or  guild  of  St.  Maij  Ksgda- 
lene,  was  established  in  Dublin  by  royal  charter  in  1446.  A  subeeqnent 
charter  was  granted  by  EUzabeth  in  1576,  and  WiUiam  Bobeits^  appoiat- 
ed  Ulster  king  of  arms  in  1642,  granted  the  guild  the  foUowing  anns: 

**  Farted  by  a  crosse  of  England,  charged  with  a  lion  passant  gardsnt, 
argent,  crowned  or ;  these  two  coates  armour  quartered,  Tis.  the  lint 
argent,  a  chevron  gules  betwixt  three  cinquefoyles  azure ;  the  secoad 
coate  armour  azure,  a  harpe  crowned  or ;  the  third  as  the  second ;  tbe 
fourth  as  the  first ;  the  creast,  on  a  helme  and  wreath  argent  and  gules, 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  ftc.  mantled  gules ;  double  argent  support^  by 
a  leopard  proper  and  an  Irish  greyhound  argent,  each  gorged  with  a 
ducal  coronet,  and  standing  on  a  scrowlc  with  their  motto,  yix.,  JL  OuvA 

salus  nostra.'*  In  16B7  a  new  charter  was  given  to  the  fratemi^  by 
James  II.  "  to  renew  the  guild  or  corporation  of  barbers,  of  which  the 
barbers,  chirurgeons,  apothecaryes,  and  periwig  makers  of  the  city  sf 
Dublin  were  members,  to  the  intent  that  Uie  seTerall  arts  and  mystoyes 
of  barber  chirurgeons,  apothecaryes,  and  periwig  makers  may  be  the 
better  exercised." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  James  Crosby,  of  Dublin,  barber,  was  one 
of  the  witnesses  examined  on  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  when  he  deposed: 
**  That  at  the  first  fight  at  Newbury,  about  the  time  of  barley  harrest 
1643,  he  did  see  the  king  riding  ftx>m  Newbury  town,  accompanied  with 
divers  lords  and  gentlemen,  towards  the  place  where  his  forces  were  theo 
fighting  with  the  pi^iiament's  army." 
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same  centuij^  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  mul- 
tifarious uses  to  which  the  building  was  then  applied  :-*- 

''  If  variety  has  charms,  the  Taylors'-hall  in  Back  lane,  must  be 
one  of  the  most  charming  places  in  Dublin.  Other  edifices  are  des- 
tined to  one  use*  or  two  at  the  most.  Theatres  serve  only  for  amuse- 
menty  or  to  kick  up  a  dust  in  ;  churches  are  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  praying  or  sleeping ;  and  the  Four-courts  are  the  seats  of 
justice,  or  chicaneir  ;  but,  the  Taylors'-hall  exhibits  a  number  of  con- 
trary scenes :  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  it  is  a  dancing 
school ;  on  Thursdays,  would-be  heroes  are  taught  to  fence ;  and  on 
Tuesdays  it  is  a  awskddling  meeting-house^  that  the  students  in  the 
science  of  genteel  murder,  and  those  who  amuse  themselves  with 
dancing,  (called  by  the  righteous  the  merry-go-round  of  the  devil) 
may  have  their  offences  atoned  for,  and  the  place  sanctified,  at  least 
once  a  week." 

On  the  2nd  of  Decemberi  1792,  the  general  committee  of 
the  Irish  Boman  Catholics  assembled  at  the  Tailors'  hall^  which 
had  been  specially  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  After  voting  Ed- 
ward Byrne  of  MuUenahac  to  the  chair^  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
meeting,  as  then  constituted,  with  the  peers  and  prelates,  was  the 
only  organ  competent  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  Catholic  body. 
The  committee  next  determined  that  a  petition  should  be  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  setting  forth  the  gprievances  of  the  Lrish 
Soman  Catholics,  and  praying  for  their  relief.  A  draft  of  the 
petition  was  read  to  the  assembly  and  passed  unanimously, 
with  the  exception  of  the  final  paragraph,  which  was  objected 
to  by  LukeTeeling  of  Lisbum,  who  declared  it  to  be  too  limit- 
ed in  its  demands,  and  moved,  "  that  in  place  of  the  paragraph 
then  read,  one  should  be  inserted,  praying  that  the  Catholics 
might  be  restored  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of 
the  constitution/' 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  effect  which  that  speech  had  on  the 
assemblj.  It  was  received  with  the  most  eztravafant  applause.  A 
menjber  of  great  respectability,  and  who  had  ever  oeen  remarked  for 
a  cautious  and  prudent  SYStem  in  his  public  conduct,  (D.  T.  O'Brien, 
esq.,  of  CorkO  rose  to  aeclare  his  hearty  and  entire  concurrence  in 
the  spirit  of  the  motion.  '  Let  us  not,'  said  he,  '  deceive  our  sove- 
reign and  our  constituents,  nor  approach  the  throne  with  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  truth.  Now  is  the  time  to  speak.  The  whole  Catholic 
people  are  not  to  be  called  forth  to  acquiesce  in  the  demand  of  partial 
relief.'  The  question  would  now  have  been  carried  by  acclamation, 
but  tor  the  interposition  of  a  member,  to  whose  opinion,  from  his  past 
services,  and  the  active  part  he  had  ever  taken,  the  committee  were 
disposed  to  pav  every  reroect,  (J.  Keogh).  He  said, '  that  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the  motion,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
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had  but  to  ask  and  they  should  receive.  But  the  meeting  had  already 
despatched  a  great  deal  of  business,  the  hour  was  now  late,  and  the 
question  was  of  the  very  last  importance.'  '  Have  you,*  «aid  the 
speaker, '  considered  the  magnitude  of  your  demand  and  the  power  of 
your  enemies  ?  Have  you  considered  the  disgrace  and  the  conse- 
quences of  a  refusal,  and  are  you  prepared  to  support  your  clvm?' 
The  whole  assembly  rose,  as  one  man,  and  raising  their  right  hands, 
answered,  *  We  abb.'  It  was  a  sublime  spectacle.  *  Then,'  cootin- 
ued  he,  *  I  honour  and  rejoice  in  a  spirit  which  must  render  your 
success  infallible  ;  but  let  it  not  be  sud  that  you  took  up  a  resolutioQ 
of  this  infinite  magnitude  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm.  Let  us  agree  to  re- 
tire. We  meet  again  to-morrow.  We  will  consider  this  question  in 
the  mean  time,  and,  whatever  be  the  determination  of  the  morning, 
it  will  not  be  accused  of  want  of  temperance  or  consideration.'  This 
argument  prevailed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned." 

It  was  subsequently  decided  here  that  the  petition  should  be 
presented  to  the  king  in  person^  and  on  the  7th  of  Decemba 
the  committee  elected  by  ballot  the  following  members  to  per- 
form that  office : — Edward  Byrne,  John  Keogh,  Christopher 
Dillon  Bellew,  John  Edward  Deverenx,  and  sir  Thomas  French. 
The  committee,  which  sat  for  a  week  at  the  Tailors'  hall, 
acquired  the  name  of  the  ''Back-lane  parliament,''  from 
having  been  composed  of  representatives  elected  from  the 
Soman  Catholics  of  the  various  counties  in  Ireland,  and  Aeir 
petition,  combined  with  the  state  of  the  Continent,  procured 
the  partial  relaxation  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  in  1798. 

At  the  same  period  the  grand  lodge  of  Dublin  Freemasons 
used  to  assemble  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month  at  the 
"Tailors'  hall,"  which,  in  January,  1793,  became  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Dublin  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  the  most  pro- 
minent members  of  which  were,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Aicbi- 
bald  Hamilton  Rowan,  James  Napper  Tandy,  Beauchamp 
Bagenal  Harvey,  Hon.  Simon  Butler,  William  Drennan,  Oliver 
Bond,  Thomas  Bussell,  Henry  Sheares,  and  Henry  Jackson. 

This  society  was  originally  constituted  "  for  the  purpose  of 
forwarding  a  brotherhood  of  affection,  an  identity  of  interests, 
a  communion  of  rights,  and  an  union  of  power,  among  Irishmen 
of  all  religious  persuasions,  and  thereby  obtaining  an  impartial 
and  adequate  representation  of  the  nation  in  parliamenf* 
Members  were  elected  by  ballot  and  paid  one  guinea  admis- 
sion fee,  together  with  one  guinea  annually  by  half-yearly 
payments,  each  member  before  his  admisSion  being  required 
to  take  and  subscribe  a  test,  pledging  himself  to  use  all  his 
abilities  and  influence  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
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iion.  The  officers  of  tbe  society  consisted  of  a  president,  trea- 
surer, and  secretary,  who  were  severally  elected  every  three 
months.  The  society  met  every  second  Friday  night — oftener 
ivhen  necessary — the  chair  was  taken  at  8  p.m.  from  29th  Sep- 
tember to  25th  March,  and  at  9  p.m.  from  25th  March  to  29tii 
September ;  fifteen  members  formed  a  quorum,  and  no  new 
business  was  allowed  to  be  introduced  after  ten  o'clock.  Every 
respect  and  deference  was  paid  to  the  president :  his  chair  was 
raised  three  steps  above  the  seats  of  the  members,  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  being  seated  under  him,  two  steps  above  the 
seats  of  the  members.  On  his  rising  from  the  chair,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  silence  was  established,  and  the  members  took 
their  seats.  The  president  was  the  judge  of  order  and  propria 
ety,  and  was  impowered  to  direct  an  apology,  and  to  fine  re- 
fractory members  in  any  sum  not  above  one  crown ;  if  the 
member  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  or  to  make  the  apology,  he 
was  thereupon  expelled  from  the  society.  There  were  commit- 
tees of  constitution,  of  finance,  of  correspondence,  and  of  ac- 
commodation. The  committee  of  constitution  consisted  of  nine, 
that  of  finance  of  seven,  and  the  committee  of  correspondence 
of  five  members.  £ach  committee,  in  addition  to  occasional 
reports,  made  general  reports  on  every  quarterly  meeting.  The 
treasurer  was  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  finance, 
and  the  secretary  was  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of 
correspondence.  The  election  for  committees  was  at  every 
qoartirly  meeting  decided  by  tbe  majority  of  votes.  The 
secretary  was  furnished  with  a  seal  presenting  a  harp,  at  the 
top  were  the  words,  "  I  am  new  strung^* ;  at  the  bottom  "  I 
will  be  heard" ;  and  on  the  exergue,  "Society  of  United  Irishmen 
of  Dublin." 

The  society  continued  to  meet  at  the  Tailors'  hall  until  1794, 
in  which  year  one  of  their  meetings  here  was  dispersed  by  the 
sheriff,  who  also  seized  upon  their  papers.  The  subsequent 
organization  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  republic  in  Ireland,  forms  an  important  por 
tion  of  Irish  history. 

The  entrance  to  the  Tailors'  hall  is  through  an  iron  gate 
enclosed  in  a  limestone  frame,  on  the  entablature  of  which  is 
an  inscription  stating  that  the  building  was  erected  by  the 
coloration  of  tailors  in  1706.  The  gateway,  portion  of 
which  runs  under  the  drawing  room  floor  of  a  house,  leads 
to  a  flight  of  seven  steps  conducting  to  a  small  oblong  open 
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space,  which  has  been  considerably  curtaOed  by  the  offices 
of  the  adjacent  houses ;  in  the  wall  bounding  this  space  of 
ground  to  the  east  is  inserted  a  tablet,  now  much  decayed, 
apparently  containing  the  royal  arms  of  England  snnnounted 
with  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription :  *'  This  wall  belongeth  to  the  corporation  of  tailed 
and  was  rebuilt  by  them  in  the  year  of  our  lord.  An  1710. 
John  Holmes,  master.  William  Sharman,  John  WilsoOi 
wardens.^'  The  '*  Hall'*  is  a  long  brick  building,  containing 
seven  windows  in  a  line  across  the  front,  and  over  the  en- 
trance door,  about  the  year  1770,  was  placed  a  large  bust  of 
George  III.,  which  has  been  recently  removed.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  building  is  the  board  room,  a  spacious  and 
lofty  apartment,  measuring  about  45  feet  in  length  by  21  in 
width.  This  room  was  decorated  with  portraits  of  Charles  I., 
Charles  II.,  William  III.,  Swift,  and  a  curious  ancient  paint- 
ing of  St.  Homohon,  a  tailor  of  Cremona,  who  was  said  to  have 
''  given  all  his  labor  to  the  poor,  for  which,  and  his  life  and 
miraculous  actions,  he  was  canonized  in  1316.''  On  a  veined 
white  marble  chimney-piece  in  the  board-room  is  engraved  the 
foUowing  inscription :  "  The  gift  of  Christopher  Nearj, 
master;  Alexander  Bell  and  Hugh  Craigg,  wardens,  1784:^ 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  apartment,  over  the  door,  is  a 
small  gallery  opening  from  an  upper  room,  which  was  used 
for  consultation  by  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  corpora- 
tion. This  is  the  only  apartment  on  the  seeond  story,  the 
other  rooms  in  the  builoing  being  next  to  the  roof]  from 
which  they  are  lighted.  Underneath  the  edifice  are  two 
kitchens  and  vaults,  but  the  extent  of  ground  at  the  rere  is 
extremely  limited.  The  paintings,  plate,  and  other  moveable 
property  of  the  corporation  of  toilers  were  hurriedly  disposed 
of  immediately  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  £eform  Act. 
Some  of  the  earliest  meetings  in  favor  of  the  temperance 
movement  were  held  in  the  *'  Tailors'  hall,"  which  since  the 
year  1841,  has  been  used  as  the  school  of  the  corporation  of 
tailors  or  guild  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

A  grant  of  houses  in  ''  Back  Lane"  was  made  in  the  rdgn 
of  Cimrles  II.  to  Jeremv  Donovan,  chief  of  the  clan  Lochlainn 
O'Donovan,  who  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Bal- 
timore  in  1689,  and  appointed  registrar  of  the  Irish  court  of 
admiralty  by  James  II.  His  residence  in  this  locality  wis, 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  known  as  the  ''  Donovan's 


arms." 
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Jonathan  Gowan,  bookseller  and  printer  of  the  Dublin 
Ghizette^  resided  in  Back-lane  at  the  sign  of  the  ^*  Spinning 
Wheel/'  opposite  to  Maculla's  court,  from  1784  to  1756  ;  and 
a  noted  tavern  known  as  the  sign  of  '^  Mother  Bedcap/'  was 
kept  here  by  Bobert  Burrell,  from  the  first  years  of  tlie 
eighteenth  century  till  it  fell  to  decay  about  1740.  Beferriiig 
to  those  times^  a  writer  of  the  day  says^  **  I  have  frequently 
thought  of  our  frolicsome  rambles  in  vacation  time,  and  the 
merry  dancings  we  had  at '  Mother  Bedcap's'  in  Back-lane ;  the 
hurling  matches  we  have  played  at  DolphinVbarn,  and  the 
cakes  and  ale  we  used  to  haveatthe Organ-house  onArbour-hill/' 

At  theeasteru  end  of  the  High-street  John  le  Decer,  mayor 
of  Dublin  in  1308>  erected  at  his  own  expense  a  marble  cis- 
tern to  receive  water  from  the  conduit  for  the  benefit  of  the 
citzens,  such,  says  the  old  writer,  as  was  never  before  seen  there. 
The  Une  of  street  to  the  westward  of  this  cistern  was  styled  the 
*'  Newgate-street/'  from  the  city  portal  called  the  *'  New  Gate/' 
^hich  formed  its  westward  boundary.  And  from  being  the  lo- 
cality where  grain  was  usually  exposed  for  sale,  the  Newgate- 
street  subsequently  acquired  the  name  of  the  '^  Corn-market/' 
by  which  title  a  portion  of  the  original  locality  is  still  designa- 
ted. 

In  the  Corn-market  at  an  early  period  was  located  the  *'  Bull 
Bing,''  of  Dublin,  of  the  officers  connected  with  which  a 
writer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  gives  the  following  account : — 

''For  the  hotter  training  of  their  youth  in  martiall  exploits, 
the  citizens  use  to  muster  foure  times  by  the  yeare :  on  'Blacke  Mon- 
daie,'  which  is  the  morrow  of  Easter  daie,  on  Maie  daie.  Saint  John 
Baptist  his  eeve,  and  Saint  Peter  his  eeve.  Whereof  two  are  as* 
cribed  to  the  maior  and  shirifTs :  the  other  two,  to  wit,  the  musters 
on  Maie  daie  and  Saint  Peter  his  eeve,  are  assigned  to  the  maior  and 
shiriffes  of  the  Bull-ring.  The  maior  of  the  Bull-ring  is  an  officer 
elected  by  the  citizens,  to  be  as  it  were  capteine  or  gardian  of  the 
batchelers  and  the  un wedded  youth  of  the  dvitie  And  for  the  yeare 
he  hath  authoritie  to  chastise  and  punish  such  as  frequent  brothelhouses 
and  the  like  unchast  places.  He  is  tearmed  the  maior  of  the  BuU- 
rine,  of  an  iron  ring  that  sticketh  in  the  corne-market,  to  which  the 
bulles  that  are  yearelie  bated  be  usually  tied :  which  ring  is  had  by 
him  and  his  companie  in  so  great  price,  as  if  anie  citizen  batcheler 
hap  to  marrie,  the  maior  of  the  Bull-ring  and  his  crue  conduct  the 
bndeg^oome  upon  his  returne  from  church,  to  the  market-place,  and 
there  with  a  solemne  kisse  for  his  xUtimum  vaU^  he  dooth  homage 
unto  the  Bull-ring." 

The  mayor  of  the  Bull-ring  frequently  accompanied  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  the  city  on  their  military  expeditions ;  the 
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office^  however,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  desoetade  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  the  last  reference  we  find  to  the  Bull  Bing 
is  in  the  unpublished  ''  Liber  tenuaram  provinciae  Lagenis/' 
which  mentions  Bartholomew  Ball  as  holding  a  tenement  at 
"  Le  Bulrmge,"  in  1632. 

The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  New  Gate  has  not  been  as- 
certained, but  from  the  charter  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  standing  in  1188,  and  in  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  city  we  find  the  following  enactment :— '*  The  second 
watchman  (vigilator)  shall  begin  his  patrole  at  the  New  Gate, 
and  so  through  the  High-street  to  the  new  Tholsel,  and  so  &r 
.  as  St.  Patrick's  gate,  including  Bochel-street  (vicus  Bupelle), 
and  the  three  lanes  (veneUse,)  namely,  St.  Audoen's-lane,  Gil- 
lamocholmog's-lane,  and  the  other  lane  leading  to  the  house 
of  Thomas  leMarechal.''  During  the  middleages  the  New  Gate 
was  used  as  the  town-gaol,  and  the  prisoners  there  confined  to 
appear  liave  been  mainly  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  citizens. 
Of  the  attack  made  upon  it  in  1535  by  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  after 
he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to  take  the  castle  and  to  obUuu  in- 
gress to  the  city,  an  old  writer  has  left  the  following  acconut : — 

**  The  greater  number  of  the  rebels  assembled  to  Thomas  his  court, 
and  marched  to  St.  Thomas  his  street,  rasine  down  the  partitions  of 
the  row  of  houses  before  them  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  findiiu^  oone 
to  withstand  them :  for  the  inhabitants  fled  into  the  citie,  so 
that  they  made  a  lone  lane  on  both  the  sides  like  a  gallerie  covered 
all  over  head,  to  shield  as  well  their  horssemen  as  their  footmen  from 
gunshot.  This  done  they  burnt  the  new  street,  planted  a  falcon*  right 
against  the  New  Gate,  and  it  discharged^  pearsed  the  gate,  and  uld 
an  apprentise  of  Thomas  Stephans,  luderman,  as  he  went  to  bring  a 
basin  of  water  from  the  high  pipe,  which  by  reason  the  springs  were 
damd  up,  was  at  that  time  drie.  Richard  Stanton,  commonlie  called 
Dicke  Stanton,  was  then  gailor  of  the  New  Gate,  a  good  servitor  and 
excellent  markeman,  as  his  valiant  service  that  time  did  approve.  For 
besides  that  he  gald  divers  of  the  rebels  as  they  would  skip  from  house 
to  house,  by  causing  some  of  them  with  his  peece  to  carrie  their  er- 
rands in  their  buttocks  ;  so  he  perceived  one  of  the  enimies  leveling 
at  the  window  or  spike  at  which  he  stood :  but  whether  it  were,  that 
the  rebell  his  ponder  failed  him,  or  some  gimboll  or  other  was  out  of 
frame,  Stanton  took  him  so  trulie  for  his  marke,  as  he  strake  him 
with  his  bullet  full  in  the  forehead  under  the  brim  of  his  scoU,  and 
withall  turned  up  his  heeles.  Stanton  not  satisfied  with  his  death, 
issued  out  at  the  wicket,  strict  the  varlot  mother-naked  and  broiu;ht 
in  his  peece  and  his  attire.    The  desperatnesse  of  this  fact  dislikea  of 

*  A  species  of  cannon.  Camden  tells  us  that  pieces  of  artilleiy  had 
names  giren  them,  **  some  from  serpents  or  ravenous  birds,  as  Calve> 
rines  or  Colubrines,  Serpentines,  Basilisques,  Fau/coni,  Sams/* 
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the  citizens,  and  greatlie  stomached  of  the  rebels,  before  Stanton  re- 
turned to  his  standing,  the  enimies  brought  faggots  and  fiers  to  the 
New  Gate,  and  incontenentlie  fired  them.  The  townsemen  perceiving 
that  if  the  gate  were  burnt,  the  enimies  would  be  encouraged  upon  hope 
of  the  spoile,  to  venter  more  fiercelie  than  if  they  were  incountred 
without  the  wals,  thought  it  expedient  presentlie  to  charge  them. 
To  this  exploit  they  were  the  more  egerlie  moved,  because  that  not- 
withstanding Thomas  his  souldiors  were  manie  in  number ;  jet  they 
knew  that  tne  better  part  of  his  oompanie  bare  but  hollow  hearts 
to  the  quarrell :  for  the  number  of  the  wise  gentlemen  of  the  pale 
did  little  or  nothing  incline  to  his  purpose.  And  therefore,  when  he 
beseiged  the  citie,  the  most  part  of  those  arrow  es,  which  were  shot 
over  the  walles,  were  unheaaed,  and  nothing  annoied  them :  some 
shot  in  letters,  and  foretold  them  of  all  the  treacherous  stratagems 
that  were  in  hammering.  That  espied  the  citizens,  and  gathering 
the  faintnesse  of  his  souldiors  thereby,  blazed  abroad  upon  tne  walles 
triumphant  newes,  that  the  king  his  armie  was  arrived ;  and  as  it  had 
been  so  indeed,  suddenlie  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  rushed  out 
the  New  Gate,  through  flame  and  fire  upon  the  rebels,  who  (at  the 
first  si^ht  of  armed  men)  weening  no  lesse  but  the  truth  was  so, 
otherwise  assured,  that  the  citie  would  never  dare  to  re-incounter 
them,  gave  ground,  forsooke  their  capteins,  dispersed  and  scattered 
into  diverse  corners,  their  falcon  taken,  an  hundred  of  their  stoutest 

falloglasses  slaine.  Thomas  Fitzgirald  fled  to  the  graie  friers  in  8. 
'rancis  his  street,  there  coucht  that  night,  unknown  to  the  citie, 
until  the  next  morning  he  stale  privilie  to  his  armie  not  far  ofi^,  who 
stood  in  wonderful  feare  that  he  was  apprehended.  Thomas  his 
courage  by  this  late  overthrow  somewhat  cooled,  and  also  being  as- 
suredfie  told,  that  a  fleete  was  espied  a  farre  off,  bearing  full  sau  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  was  soon  intreated,  having  so  manio 
irons  in  the  fire,  to  take  eggs  for  his  monie :  and  withall,  having  no 
forren  succor,  either  from  Paulus  tertius  or  Charles  the  fift,  which 
dailie  he  expected,  he  was  sore  quailed,  being  of  himself  though 
strong  in  number  of  souldiors,  yet  unfurnished  of  sufficient  munition 
and  artillerie,  to  stand  and  withstand  the  king  his  armie  in  a  pitcht 
field,  or  a  maine  battell.  Upon  this  and  other  considerations,  to 
make  as  faire  weather  as  he  could,  he  sent  James  de  la  Hide,  Linche 
of  the  Knocke,  William  Bath  of  DoUarstowne,  Doctor  Traverse, 
Thomas  Field  of  Painstowne,  as  messengers  to  the  citizens,  to  treat 
with  them  of  a  truce,  who  being  let  in  at  the  New  Gate,  repaired  to 
William  Kellie  his  house,  where  muster  maior  and  bis  orethren 
were  assembled." 

The  most  valuable  and  accurate  description  extant  of  the 
various  gates  and  towers  of  the  city  of  Dublin  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  following  document,  now  printed  for  the  first 
time.  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  OfiBce, 
London^  and  appears  to  have  been  compiled  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth,  or  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury : — 
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**  A  note  of  the  whole  Circuite  of  the  Cittie  yoallesfrom  the  Tamrt 
called  Bremeghanu  Towre  of  the  Castell,  unto  the  Eoite  GaU 
called  the  Dame  (hjis  rate  of  the  said  Cittie,  acordinge  to  the 
direccion  of  the  Right  Sowuourahle  the  X.  Deputie.** 

"Inprimis.  From  Bremighams  Towre  to  ^SUnirste  (k)is 
Towre  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  foote  distant,  whereof  there 
is  next  the  said  Bremyghams  Towre  sixty-four  foote  within  the 
Castell  diche  not  rampered  ;  and  from  thens  to  Stanirste  is  Towre 
beinge  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  foote  is  sufficientlie  rampiered 
and  firme  erounde^  twenty  foote  hie  from  the  fundacion  of  the  wall ; 
which  wall  is  twenty-eight  foote  hie,  wherof  eight  foote  is  abowe 
the  said  rampier,  besydes  the  garettes,  and  seven  foote  thicke. 

'*  The  said  Stanirste  (hMs  Towre  is  rounde  withowte  the  wall,  and 
skware  within,  three  stones  hie  with  three  tymber  loftes,  and  in  the 
loer  storie  three  lowpeSyf  in  the  seconde  storie  one  lovpe,  and  ia 
the  third  storie  twoe  lowpes ;  the  wall  six  foote  thicke*  nineteen 
foote  sqware  within,  and  the  Towre  forty-six  foot  hie,  besjdes  the 
garettes. 

<«  From  Stanihurst  (his)  Towre  to  the  Pole  Oate|  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  foote  distant,  and  the  wall  and  rampier  affreeinge  in 
like  height  and  thicknis  as  the  other  parte  of  title  said  wall,  and 
rampier  aforsaide. 

'<  The  Towre  over  the  said  Pole  Gate  is  a  sqware  Towr^  with 
twoe  stories*  the  loer  storie  upon  a  vawte  with  three  lowpes,  and 
the  upper  storie,  a  timber  lofte,  and  the  wall  five  foote  thicke 
and  fourteen  foote  sqware  within,  and  the  Towre  fortT-six  foote  hie, 
besydes  the  garettes  from  the  fundacion  of  the  wall  with  a  percwUes 
for  the  same  Gate. 

"  From  the  Pole  Gate  to  the  Towre  called  Genevers  (JoinTil1e*5) 
Towre  nowe  in  Mr.  Parckins  pocession  is  one  hundred  and  eightr* 
six  foote  distant,  and  the  wall  and  rampier  agreinge  in  lieke  hei^t 
and  thicknis  as  the  other  parte  of  the  said  wall  and  rampier 
aforsaid. 

''The  said  Geneviers  Towre  is  rounde  withowt  the  wall  and 
sqware  within,  three  stories  hie,  with  twoe  timber  loftes,  and  in  the 
loer  storie  one  lowpct  in  the  seconde  storie  one  lardge  lowpe,  sod 
the  wall  eight  foote  thicke ;  twelve  foote  sqware  in  one  waye  and 
sixteen  foote  another  waye,  and  the  Towre  forty-six  foote  hie« 

"  From  Geneviers  Towre  to  St.  Nicholas  Gate  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty-twoe  foote  distant,  and  the  wall  and  rampier  agreinge  is 
licke  height  and  thicknis  as  the  other  parte  of  the  said  wall  and 
rampier  aforesaid. 

"St.  Nicholas  Gate  have  towe  rounde  towres  withowt  and 
sqware  within,  and  the  s^d  Gate  placed  betwixte  bothe  the  Towres, 

*  The  Stanihursts,  from  whom  this  tower  was  named,  were  of  conside- 
rable eminence  as  citizens  of  Dublin  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cea- 
turies. 

{Loop  holes. 
At  the  southern  end  of  Werburgh's-street.    See  an  aocouni  of  thst 
locality,  in  the  first  paper  of  the  present  series. 
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ererj  Towre  three  heightes,  whereof  twoe  loftes,  and  fowre  lowpes 
in  ererjr  Towre,  the  wall  five  foote  thicke,  thirty -nine  foote  in 
leinthe  one  waye,  and  eighteen  foote  brode  the  other  waye,  and  the 
Towre  forty-fyve  foote  hie,  with  a  percwlles  for  the  same  Gate. 

*'  From  St.  Nicholas  Gate  to  the  Towre  in  sir  Wm.  Sarsfeldes^ 
pocession  is  three  hundred  and  twelve  foote  distant,  whereof  there 
18  seventy -fowre  foote  nezte  adjoyninge  imto  St.  Nicholas  Gate,  of 
the  wall  out  sixteen  foote  hie,  and  the  firme  gronnde  nine  foote  hie 
within  the  said  wall,  and  the  reste  being  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  foote  is  fowre  foote  and  a  haJfe  thicke,  sixteen  foote  hie 
besydes  the  garettes  and  a  rampier  within  of  fifteen  foote  thicke, 
and  nere  as  hie  as  the  wall  in  the  insyde;  besydes  the  buttris, 
which  is  from  the  botom  of  the  diche  to  the  fun&cion  of  the  wall 
nineteen  foote  goode,  by  estimacion. 

''  The  said  Towre  in  sir  Willm  Sarsfeldes  pocession  is  a  demv 
ronnde  Towre,  fylled  with  earthe,  and  nether  vawte  nor  lofte,  witn 
fowre  lowpes,  eleven  foote  sqware  within,  the  Towre,  and  the  wall 
fowre  foote  demy  there,  and  sixteen  foote  hie,  ewin  with  the  wall 
before. 

"From  the  Towre  in  sir  Willm.  Sarsfeldes  pocession  to  the 
smalle  Towre  in  the  pocession  of  Mr.  Christopher  Sedg^ave  is  three 
hundred  and  forty  foote  distant,  and  the  wall  and  rampier  with  the 
buttris  withowte  the  said  wall  agreinffe  in  licke  height  and  thick- 
lies  as  the  other  parte  of  the  sud  wall,  rampier  and  buttris  before 
mencioned ;  savinge  that  there  is  no  rampier  within  eighty  foote 
neate  adjoyninge  to  the  said  Towre  in  Mr.  Sedgraves  pocession. 

**The  said  Towre  in  Mr.  Sedgraves  pocession  is  a  demv  rounde 
Towre,  with  twoe  vawtes,  one  eqwaU  with  the  wall  with  three 
lowps,  the  other  with  a  paire  of  stayres  goinge  upe  into  it  from  the 
wall  an  covered  for  a  feue  to  stand  upon,  with  a  garet'abowt,  and 
eleven  foote  longe  one  wave  and  six  foote  another  waye,  the  Towre 
twenty-six  foote  hie,  and  fowre  foote  thicke. 

**  From  the  Towre  in  Mr.  Sedgraves  pocession  to  the  Towre  in 
Mr.  Richard  Fagan  (h^is  pocession  is  ninety  foote  distant,  and  the 
wall  agreeinge  in  like  height  and  thicknis  as  aforsaid,  and  no  rampier 
within  the  said  parte  of  the  wall,  but  the  licke  buttris  withowt  as 
befor. 

*'  The  said  Towre  in  Mr.  Fagans  pocession  is  a  rounde  Towre 
withowte,  and  sqware  within,  and  nether  vawte  nor  lofte,  but  a 
waye  goinge  upe  unto  the  toppe  ;  being  ten  foote  sqware  upon  the 
toppe,  with  a  garett,  and  fyve  lowps  in  the  wave  going  upe ;  and 
the  Towre  thirty-twoe  foote  hie  and  twoe  foote  thicxe  besydes  the 
thicknis  of  the  stayres. 

"  From  the  Towre  in  Mr.  Fagans  pocession  to  the  Sowtheaste 
Towre  of  the  Neue  Gate  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  foote  distant, 
the  wall  seventeen  foote  hie  and  fyve  foote  thicke,   and  no  rampier 

*  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1566,  in  which  year  he  was  knighted  for  his 
services  against  Shane  O'Neil,  and  for  rescuing  lady  Sidney  from  the 
Irish.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  famous  Jacobite, 
carl  of  Lucan. 
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ivitbin  the  Baid  wall,  but  howses  joyning  close  to  the  sud  wall 
within,  and  the  licke  buttris  withowte  the  said  wall  as  the  other  parte 
of  the  said  wall  have  before.  The  Neue  Gatte  hawe  twoe  Towres, 
and  every  Towre  is  three  heightes,  with  twoe  smale  towrettes  in  the 
tope,  and  the  gatte  bowse  standes  betwixt  bothe  the  saide  towres, 
the  loer  storie  of  every  Towre  is  vawted,  and  the  other  twoe  stories 
lofted ;  every  towre  is  twelve  foote  sqware  within  the  wall,  and  the 
wall  fyve  foote  thicke^  and  every  rowme  twoe  lowpes.  The  OnUt 
Howse  is  forty  foote  one  waye  and  fifteen  foote  another  waye,  and 
the  height  of  boethe  the  said  Towres  from  the  payment  to  the  leads 
is  forty  foote^  besydes  the  garettes,  and  there  is  a  percwlles  for  the 
same  gatte.* 

"  From  the  North  Towre  of  the  Neue  Gatte  to  the  Towre  in  Mr. 
Nicholas  Fitzsymons  pocession  is  one  hmidred  and  eighty  foote  dis- 
tant, the  wall  four  foote  thicke  and  twenty-twoe  foote  hie,  with  a 
buttris  withowte  as  before,  and  no  rampier  within,  but  bowses  does 
yoyninge  to  the  wall  within.  The  said  Towre  in  Mr.  Fitzaimons  po- 
cession  is  a  sqware  Towre,  fowre  stories  hie,  with  three  loftes  and  no 
vawte,  twoe  lowps^in  the  loer  storie,  three  lowps  in  the  seconde  stoiie^ 
fowre  lowps  in  thethird  storie,  and  fowre  lowps  in  the  fowrthe  storie ; 
the  Towre  thirty-two  foote  hie,  sixteene  foote  sqware>  and  three  foote 
thicke. 


*  Between  this  gate  and  8t.  Patrick's  gate  was  the  straet  staled  in 
ancient  times  "  Bertram's  court,"  from  Bertram  de  Verdon,  who  came 
to  this  country  with  prince  John  in  1185,  and  obtained  the  barooy  of 
Dundalk  and  lordship  of  Clonmore,  and  other  estates  in  the  county  of 
Louth,  together  with  the  office  of  seneschal  of  Ireland.  Roesia,  the 
only  daughter  of  his  son  Nicholas  de  Verdon,  was,  by  the  special  interfer- 
ence of  the  king,  married  to  Theobald  le  Botiller,  ancestor  of  the  house  of 
Omiond.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  John  de  Y^on,  who  married 
Matilda,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Gilbert  de  Lacv,  thereby  obtaining 
one  moiety  of  Meath,  and  the  office  of  constiUile  of  Ireland.  Their  sod 
Theobald  de  Verdon,  from  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  sat  as  haroo  in 
the  parliaments  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  death  of  his  6oo 
the  family  estates  were  divided  among  the  husbands  of  his  four  daughten 
and  coheiresses,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the  direct  male  line 
of  "  one  of  the  most  potent  families  that  ever  settled  in  IreUnd,  and 
decidedly  as  illustrious  and  as  ancient  a  race  of  peers  as  ever  flourished 
in  England  since  the  Norman  conquest.'*  Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  is  preserved  a  grant  made  by  the  corporation  of  Dub- 
lin in  1305  to  Boger  de  Ashebum  and  his  heirs,  of  a  certain  ditch 
(quoddam  fossatum)  without  the  walls  of  Dublin,  near  Bertram's  ooort 
(curia  Bertrami)  extending  from  the  tenements  near  the  new  gate  as  fu 
as  the  ground  near  the  gate  of  St.  Patrick's  towards  the  south,  and 
lying  in  breadth  between  the  place  where  the  fiurs  are  held  (liKOB  mm- 
dinarum)  and  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  also  appears,  that 
during  the  mayoralty  of  John  U  Waret,  Philip  de  Duraham  granted  to 
the  monastery  of  All  Hallows,  Dublin,  to  provide  wine  for  divine  eer* 
vice,  an  annual  rent  of  forty-two  pence  accruing  from  land  held  by 
Adam  de  Wolbcter  in  Bertram's-street. 
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*•  From  the  Towre  in  Mr.  Fiszsymons  pocession  to  Oormondes* 
Oate  i9  one  hundred  and  forty  foote  distant,  the  wall  twenty  foote  hie 
and  fjye  foote  thicke,  and  no  rampier  within,  with  a  buttris 
-withowte,  as  befor. 

"  The  said  Gormondes  Gate  is  a  sqware  towre,  twoe  stories  hie, 
^wherof  one  rowme  is  upon  a  vawte,  with  three  loups,  the  other  rowme 
is  a  timber  lofte,  with  three  lowps  and  a  slate  roofe.  The  Towre  is 
sqware,  eighteen  foote  one  waye  and  fifteen  foote  another  waye,  the 
wall  fyve  foote  thicke  and  thirty  foote  hie,  with  a  percwlles  for  the 
same  gate. 

••  From  Gormondes  Gate  to  a  Towre  in  Willra  Harbardes  poces- 
sion is  three  hundred  and  eight  foote  distant,  the  wall  twelve  foote 
hie,  and  fyve  foote  thicke,  and  no  rampier  within,  but  bowses  close 
yoyninge  to  the  said  wall,  with  a  small  buttris  of  six  foote  hie  with- 
owte. 

"  The  said  Towre  in  Willm  Harbardes  pocession  is  a  sqware  Towre, 
twoe  storie  hie,  the  loer  storie  is  a  timber  lofte  with  three  lowps,  the 
other  storie  is  vawted  over,  with  three  lowps.  The  Towre  is  sqware, 
sixteene  foote  one  waye,  and  ten  foote  anotnerwaye,  and  the  wall  fyve 
foote  thicke  and  thirty-twoe  foote  hie. 

*'  From  the  Towre  in  Willm  Harbardes  pocession  to  Mr.  Willm 
Ushers  bowse  is  one  hundred  and  forty  foote  distant,  the  wall  fowr- 
teene  foote  hie  and  fyve  foote  thicke,  and  no  rampier  within  nor  buttris 
withowte. 

**  The  wall  of  one  syde  of  the  said  Mr..  Ushers  bowse  to  the  Bridge 
Gatte  is  one  hundred  and  four  foote,  the  wall  fowre  foote  thicke  and 
nineteene  foote  hie,  and  the  grounde  is  firme,  five  foote  hie  within  the 
said  wall,  and  the  Liffie  goethe  hard  by,  and  at  every  full  sea  it  floes 
npe  against  the  said  wall,  beinge  a  sprinse  tyde. 

"  The  said  Bridge  Gate  is  a  sqware  Towre,  towe  storie  hie,  the 
loer  storie  is  a  vawte  with  towe  lowps,  the  upper  storie  is  a  timber 
lofte  and  no  lowpe.  The  Towre  is  sqware,  eighteene  foote  one  waye 
and  fowrteene  foote  another  waye,  tne  wall  seven  foote  thicke  and 
thirty  foote  hie  from  the  pavment. 

*'  From  the  Bridge  Gate  along  the  marchaunt  key  to  Prickettes 
Towre  is  eight  hundred  and  forty-three  foots  distant,  and  the  key  nine 
foote  hie  from  the  channell  to  the  pavment. 

''  The  said  Towre  in  Prickettes  pocession  is  a  sqware  towre,  with 
a  Towret  in  the  tope  on  the  Easte  syde,  the  Towre  thirty  foote  sqware 
one  waye  and  twenty-eight  foote  the  other  way,  the  wall  three  foote 
fowre  inches  thicke  and  thirty-four  foote  hie ;  and  no  heightes  but 
one  timber  lofte  in  the  sqware,  and  towe  small  vawte*;  in  the  towret, 
and  no  lowps  but  a  wyndoe  to  the  Easte  syde. 


*  Called  also  Ormond-gate  and  thence  corrupted  into  *<  Wormwood- 
gate."  The  name  <k  Ormond  is  derived  from  the  Irish  Tar  Mumhain, 
or  West  Munster,  the  corruption  of  which  into  **  Wormwood"  is 
noticed  as  follows  by  a  Latin  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century :— **HaBc 
Latind  Ormondia  dicitur,  Hibemicis  Orwown,  id  est  Frons  Momoniae, 
Anglis  Ormond,  et  plurimis  corruptissim^  Wormewood.''  The  author 
of  "  Cambrensis  Kversns"  endeavours  to  argue  that  this  gate  received 
its  name  from  0*Gorman,  an  Irish  chief. 
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"  From  Pricketea  Towre  alonffe  the  woode  kej  to  Mr.  Fi«a4eft* 
Gastell  is  three  hundred  aad  fiftj-siz  foote  distant*  and  the  kej 
agreinge  in  height  from  the  chanell  to  the  paymeat,  as  before^ 

"  The  said  Mr.  Fians  castell  is  a  sqware  Towre,  fowre  storie  hie^ 
thirty-eight  foote  sqware  one  waye  and  twenty  foote  another  waye, 
towe  spickes  or  lowps  in  the  loer  storie*  and  windoes  in  e^ery  of  the 
other  rowmes,  the  wall  fowre  foote  thicke  and  forty-towe  foote  hie, 
and  the  grounde  firme,  eight  foote  hie  from  the  ohanell  within  the 
castell. 

"  From  Mr.  Fians  castell  to  a  small  Towre  in  the  poceenon  of 
Fitzsymonds  of  Balmadroght  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  foote 
distant,  and  the  pavment  from  the  channell  agreinge  in  height  as  the 
key  before. 

**  The  siud  Towre  in  Fitzsymons  pocession  is  a  small  ronnde  towre 
withowt  and  sqware  within,  one  timber  lofte  with  towe  rowmetand 
towe  lowps  in  every  rowme  ;  twelve  foote  square  one  waye  and  fowr< 
teene  foote  the  other  waye ;  the  wall  three  foote  thicke  and  twenty-two 
foote  hie,  and  the  earthe  hie  within  the  said  Towre,  eight  foote  u 
before. 

"  From  Fitzsymons  Towre  to  Issoldes  Towre  is  one  hundred  aad 
serenty-four  foote  distant,  and  the  pavement  from  the  chaneU  agre- 
inge in  height  as  before.  The  said  Issoldes  Towre  is  a  rounde  Towre 
towe  storie  hie,  eighteene  foote  sqware  within  the  wall,  and  the  wall 
nine  foote  thicke  and  forty  foote  hie  from  the  channell,  one  timber 
lofte  and  a  plate  forme  in  the  topne,  with  three  lowps  in  every  rowme. 

*'  From  Issoldes  Towre  to  an  olde  Towre  called  Buttevantes  Tovre 
is  one  hundred  and  six  foote  distant,  the  wall  twenty-two  foote  hie 
in  the  owt  syde,  and  fyye  foote  thicke,  and  firme  grounde  within  the 
said  wall  twelve  foote  hie  from  the  clumnell  withowte,  so  the  grounde 
within  is  within  ten  foote  as  hie  as  the  sud  wall. 

"  The  said  Buttevantes  Towre  is  an  ould  square  menus  Towre, 
with  one  vawte,  and  the  wall  four  foote  thicke,  thirty  foote  hie  from 
the  channell  and  twelve  foote  sqware  within  the  walles,  and  the 
grounde  eight  foote  hie  within  the  said  Towre  from  the  channelL 

"  From  Buttevantes  Towre  to  the  rounde  halfe  Towre  adyoyning 
to  Mr.  Robert  Bise  is  bowse,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty^ight  foote 
distant,  the  wall  and  grounde  within  agreinge  in  height  and  thicknis 
as  the  other  parte  of  the  wall  before. 

'*  The  said  Towre  yoyninge  to  Mr.  Bise  (h)i8  bowse,  is  a  demy  Towre 
with  three  storie  heigbtes,  no  vawt,  but  towe  loftes,  with  three  lovpi 
in  the  loer  rowme,  and  towe  lowps  in  the  second  rowme,  the  wall 
four  foote  thicke,  twenty-six  foote  hie,  and  sixteene  foote  sqware 
within  the  walls. 

"  From  Mr.  Bise  (h)is  Towre  to  the  Easte  Gatte  called  Dames  Gate 
is  one  hundred  and  eight  foote  distant,  the  wall  seventeene  foote  hie, 
and  five  foote  thicke,  and  the  grounde  firme  within,  agreinge  in  height 
with  the  reste  before. 


*  Noticed  in  the  first  paper  of  the  present  series.     A  further  accont 
of  Isod's  tower  will  be  hereafter  given. 
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"  The  depthe  of  the  Liffie  /rom  the  bridge  to  over  against  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Balles  howse  is  six  foote  demy  ;  from  over  againste  Mr.  Balles 
howse  to  over  againste  Mr.  John  Forsters  howse  is  four  foote  demy ; 
from  over  againste  Mr.  Forsters  howse  to  over  againste  Pricketes 
Towre  is  six  foote ;  from  over  againste  Prickettes  Towre  to  over 
agsunste  Mr.  Fians  Castell  is  fowre  foote ;  from  over  M^ainst  Mr.  Fi* 
ans  Castell  to  the  West  ende  of  Mr.  Brownes  buildine  is  three  foote ; 
from  over  againste  the  West  ende  of  Mr.  Browns  Duilding  to  over 
againste  Issoldes  Towre  is  four  foote,  &c. 

**  There  can  be  sixe  foote  depte  of  watter  at  leaste  drawen  in  to  all 
the  diches  aboute  the  towne,  with  chardges  done  upon  cleaning  of 
the  said  dicbesi  and  upon  mackinffe  of  slwssis  for  to  staye  the  watter 
where  the  grounde  do  not  meete  in  height  lewell. 

**  A  note  of  the  seterall  sorttes  of  Ordenance  at  this  preitent  belonginge 
to  the  CittiCf  an  apearitne  in  the  Cittie  hooke  thereof, 

'*  Item.  Four  Mynions  of  brase  with  their  cariadffes. 

'*  Item.  One  doble  Babonet  and  towe  single  Babonetes  of  brase, 

upon  one  cariadge. 
*'  Item.  Towe  doble  Babonetes  of  brase,  not  throghlie  fynished. 
"  Item.  One  Fauconet  of  brase,  with  the  cariadge. 
"  Item.  Towe  Babonetes  more  of  brase,  with  the  cariadges. 
**  Item.  One  doble  Portingall  of  brase,  with  the  cariadge. 
**  Item.  Fowre  peeces  of  Iron  called  Slinges,  with  there  cariadges. 
"  Item.  More  towe  Slinges  of  iron,  with  theire  cariadges. 
"  Item.  Towe  doble  Basses  of  iron,  with  theire  chambers. 
*'  Item.  Five  single  basses  of  Iron." 

In  the  city  wall  close  to  the  southern  side  of  the  New  Gate, 
was  a  building  called  the  "  Watch  tower/*  where  a  sentry 
usually  stood  to  guard  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  gaol. 
In  the  course  of  some  repairs  executed  during  the  Protectorate, 
the  two  towers  of  Newgate  next  to  the  city  were  removed, 
the  other  two,  on  the  western  side,  being  allowed  to  re- 
main. Between  Newgate  and  Wormwood  gate,  on  the  nor- 
thern side,  stood  a  square  tower,  noticed  at  page  972,  which 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeeth  century  was  styled 
*' Browne's  Castle,^'  from  its  proprietor,  Eichard  Browne, 
who  kept  his  mayoralty  in  1614,  1615  and  1620,  in  this 
building,  in  a  backroom  of  which  the  proscribed  fioman 
Catholic  priests  used  to  celebrate  Mass  privately  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  Browne's  castle  was  subsequently  converted  into 
an  inn,  which  acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Black  dog''  from  the 
sign  of  a  Talbot  or  hound  there  suspended.  The  proprietor, 
named  Barton,  was  committed  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1661, 
for  having  declared  in  conversation  that  ''the  earl  of  Drogheda 
was  a  cheating  knave,  and  that  he  thought  all  the  lords  in 
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Ireland  were  no  better \^  and  early  ih  the  eighteenth  century 
the  ''  Black  Dog*'  was  used  as  the  marshalsea  prison  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

Dr.  Oliver  Plunkett^  Boman  Catholic  primate  of  Ireland,  was 
committed  to  Newgate  in  December,  1679,  and  confined  there 
till  October,  1680,  when  he  was  removed  to  London,  where 
he  was  subsequently  executed.  Another  distinguished  in- 
habitant of  this  gaol  was  the  Bicv.  Thomas  Emlyn,  who  having 
been  found  guilty  in  1704,  of  publishing  a  treatise  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians,  was  sentenced  in  tiie 
queen's  courts  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000,  and  to  undeigo  a 
yearns  imprisonment.  For  three  months  he  remained  a  pri- 
soner in  the  house  of  the  sheriff,  whence  he  was  suddenly 
hurried  to  Newgate,  and  placed  among  the  felons  in 
a  close  room  containing  six  beds,  and  after  having  coDtinQed 
there  for  about  five  weeks,  he  procured  his  removal  to  the 
marshalsea.  During  his  sojourn  in  the ''  Black  Dog,'^  Emlyn 
wrote  a  treatise  in  support  of  his  opinions,  and  preached  on 
every  Sundav  to  the  confined  debtors  in  a  lai^  room  which 
he  had  hired,  for  the  purpose,  at  which  many  of  his  former 
congregation  attended,  although  his  brother  Presbyterian 
ministers,  with  one  exception,  forsook  him  durbg  his  incar- 
ceration, which  continued  till  1705,  when  he  obtained  his 
release  fi*om  gaol  and  a  reduction  of  the  fines  imposed  upon  him. 
Emlyn's  writings  have  been  long  held  in  esteem  by  the  Uni- 
tarians, and  the  inscription  on  his  monument  records  tliat  he 
was,  ''  to  the  shame  and  reproach  of  a  Christian  country,  per- 
secuted even  to  bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  the  spoiling  of 
his  goods,  for  having  maintained  the  supreme  unequalled  ma- 
jesty of  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all.' 

innumerable  disorders  and  irregularities  prevailed  during 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  gaols  of 
Dublin,  which  at  that  period  were  no  better  regulated  than 
other  European  prisons.  The  offices  of  keeper  of  the  gaol 
of  Newgate  and  that  of  the  sheriff's  marshal  were  genially 
executed  by  a  single  individual,  who  received  a  salary  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum  from  the  city,  and  usually  presented  the 
sheriff  with  a  gratuity  of  twenty  guineas,  malang  the  ''Black 
Dog''  that  officer's  prison.  A  great  portion  of  the  abuses  in 
the  gaols  arose  from  the  grants  of  Henry  Y.,  Bichard  III.,  and 
Edward  YI.,  by  wliich  the  mayor,  bailiffs  and  recorder  of  Dub- 
lin,  and  their  successors  were  constituted  justices  of  the  peace, 
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and  of  oyer  and  terminer ;  similar  powers  were  also  conferred 
bj  Charles  I.  upon  the  six  senior  aldermen  of  the  city  and 
other  members  of  the  corporation.  These  functionaries^  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century^  committed  the  entire 
management  of  this  department  of  their  offices  to  clerks, 
who  paid  their  employers  a  percentage  on  all  fees  received. 
These  clerks  generally  kept  dram  shops,  and  were  in  league 
with  a  number  of  constables,  who  constantly  arrested  citizens 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  the  clerks  being  provided 
with  blank  warrants,  signed  by  the  aldermen,  their  employers, 
committed  their  victims  immediately  to  the  ''Black  Dog,' 
where  they  were  incarcerated  until  they  had  discharged  the 
fees  demanded  from  them.  The  constables,  who  were  gene- 
rally men  of  the  lowest  grades,  committed  the  grossest  enor- 
mities in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  They  obtained  large 
rewards  for  apprehending  persons  whom  they  pretended  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  arrest,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  were  privately  bribed  to  forbear  by  the  parties  whom  they 
had  been  paid  for  pursuing;  and  after  having  captured  an 
unfortunate  debtor,  they  made  use  of  everv  artifice  to  extort 
money  from  him  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  bail.  The 
number  of  constables  and  sheriffs'  bailiffs  in  Dublin  in  1729 
being  found  to  amount  to  two  thousand,  the  lords  justices 
and  privy  council  ordered  the  several  church  wardens  to 
return  the  names  of  the  constables  in  tlieir  respective  parishes, 
and  having  reviewed  them  upon  Oxmantown-green,  reduced 
them  considerably,  allowing  four  to  every  justice  of  the  peace, 
twenty  to  the  lord  mayor,  six  to  the  city  marshal  for  the 
service  of  his  marshalsea,  twelve  to  the  gaoler  of  Newgate, 
and  three  to  the  master  of  the  house  of  correction,  all  to  be 
persons  of  good  behaviour  and  Protestants,  and  to  have  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  constantly  posted  at  the  Tholsel. 

Ashenhurst  Isaack,  gaoler  of  Newgate,  was  discharged  from 
his  situation  in  1721,  on  a  charge  of  having  permitted  a 
number  of  prisoners  to  escape :  notwithstanding  which,  he 
received  £245  for  his  goodwill  of  the  office  from  John 
Hawkins,  who  also  paid  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  £100,  as  a 
gratuity  for  having  secured  him  the  appointment.  Hawkins 
had  originallv  been  an  attomejr's  clerk,  subsequently  prac- 
tised as  a  bailiff,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  house  of 
correction,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  gaolership  of 
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Newgatei  which^  under  the  management  of  him  and  llnu 
HawKins^  became  the  scene  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses. 

In  both  Newgate  and  the  ''  Black  Dog,^'  the  ^ler  camed 
on  an  extensive  trade  by  selling  liquors  to  the  pnsonen,  who, 
on  entering  the  latter  place^  aluiough  for  only  one  nighty  were 
immediately  called  upon  to  pay  2s.  2d.  for  what  was  sUled  a 
''  penny  pot  /'  if  the  prisoner  refused  to  comply  with  this 
demands  ne  was  abuseds  violently  beaten  and  stripp^;  persons 
not  having  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  impost  were  dread- 
fully maltreated  and  their  dothes  seized  and  sold  to  sapdy 
the  necessaiy  funds.  In  the  ''Black  Dog''  there  were  twelve 
rooms  for  the  receplion  of  prisoners^  two  of  which  contained 
five  beds  each;  the  others  were  no  better  than  dos^  and 
held  but  one  bed  each.  The  general  rent  for  lodging  in 
these  rooms  was  one  shilling  per  night,  for  each  man,  but  in 

S articular  cases  a  much  nigher  price  was  charged.  It 
requently  happened  that  four  or  five  men  slept  together  in 
one  bed,  each  individual  still  paying  the  rent  of  one  shilling, 
which  at  the  dose  of  the  week  was  collected  by  Mrs.  Hawkins, 
wife  of  the  gaoler.  Prisoners  unable  to  meet  these  demands 
were  immeduLtdy  dragged  to  a  damp  subterranean  dnneeon, 
about  twelve  feet  square  and  eight  mgh,  which  had  no  light 
except  that  which  was  admitted  through  a  oommon  sewa, 
whicu  ran  close  bv  it,  carryine  ofT  all  the  filth  and  ordure 
of  the  prison,  ana  rendering  uie  atmosnhere  dmost  insup- 

Eortable.  In  this  noisome  oubliette,  caUed  Uie  ^'Nnnnen,'' 
'om  being  the  place  where  abandoned  females  apprehenoed 
by  the  watch  were  regularly  lodged*  firequentlj  fooxteen 
and  sometimes  twenty  persons  were  crowded  together,  and 
there  robbed  and  abused  by  criminals,  who,  although  under 
sentence  of  transportation,  were  admitted  to  mix  among  the 
debtors ;  and  if  an^  person  attempted  to  come  up  stairs  in 
the  daytime,  to  obtain  air  or  light,  he  was  menacea,  insulted 
and  driven  down  again  by  Hawkins  or  his  satellite  ICBitin 
Cofiey»  the  turnkey  of  the  gaol.  Among  the  many  instances 
of  the  brutality  of  Hawkins,  we  may  mention  hia  treatment 
'  of  Edmond  Connelly,  a  gentleman  who  was  arrested  on  a 
sheriff's  writ  for  £4^00  while  confined  to  bed  with  a  broken  leg. 
Notwithstanding  Donnelly^s  offer  to  par  any  requisite  numba 
of  bailiffs  to  guard  him  until  his  health  was  restored,  and 
despite  the  representations  of  the  surgeon,  he  was  carried  at 
9  p.m.  from  Church-street,  in  his  bed  supported  bj  chair  poles 
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upon  men's  shoulden  and  laid  at  the  door  of  the  ''  Black 
Vog,  "  whence  hewas  dragged  to  the  ''Nannery/'  where  his 
leg  was  again  broken  in  passing  down  the  winding  stairs^ 
and  in  this  dungeon  he  lay  for  two  months^  daring  which 
the  water  f^quently  rose  to  the  level  of  his  bed,  which  literally 
rotted  under  him.  Surgeon  John  Audouin^  (k  Wood-street, 
executed  in  1729,  for  the  murder  of  a  servant  woman,  daring 
the  six  weeks  which  elapsed  between  his  conviction  and  execu- 
tion, was  known  to  have  expended  three  hundred  pounds  in 
the  ''  Bhick  Dog,''  the  greater  part  of  which  sum  was  paid 
to  prevent  Hawxins  from  canymg  out  his  daily  threat  of 
loading  him  with  irons  and  transferring  him  to  Newgate.  On 
the  night  before  Audouin's  execution  his  money  andviduables 
were  seized  bv  the  gaoler,  who  subsequently  demanded  one 
hundred  pounos,  and  received  thirty  guineas  for  the  dead  body. 
Persons  committed  by  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench,  the 
lord  mayor,  or  jostioea  of  the  peace  for  the  dtv,  were  lodged  in 
Newgate,  where  by  the  coUu^n  of  the  gaoler  with  the  con- 
atables,  they  were  frequently  detained  for  many  days  without 
a  committaL  From  these,  4d.  pence  per  night  was  exacted 
for  not  beinff  confined  in  Uie  felons^  room,  and  Is.  4d.  for  a 
"  penny  pot, '  those  who  refused  being  stripped  of  their  clothes 
by  the  common  execntaoner,  beaten,  and,  in  some,  cases, 
chained.  The  management  of  this  department  of  the  estab- 
luihment  was  committed  to  Isaac  Bullard,  the  under  keeper, 
who  exacted  hia  feea  in  a  most  merciless  manner.  When 
the  prisoners'  money  was  exhausted  they  were  stripped  and 
tunied  into  the  felons'  room,  the  stench  of  which  was  in- 
gapportable ;  and  into  which  persona  in  violent  fevers,  were 
known  to  have  been  thrown  sixipped  quite  naked,  because  they 
could  not  pay  eight-pence  for  a  night's  lodging  elsewhere. 
In  1 729,  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  numbered  one  hundred 
and  sixty :  in  the  felons*  room  a  multitude  of  malefactors 
were  to  beseen  lying  mked  upon  the  ground,  groaning  with 
cold  and  hunoer,  and  many  cued  there  bam  absolute  want, 
beiiu^  frequently  left  without  food  for  several  days.  An  idea 
may  oe  (^heied  from  the  fbttowing  authentic  document  of 
tiie  manner  in  which  the  aiEnrs  cdf  fiie  gaol  were  managed 
by  Hawkina  and  hia  wife  >^ 
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*  An titimaU  i^f  tke  yeariy  ekamher  rent, /««»«  mmdperfuUtUn,  mdwtrf  ^ «f«fta  Hi 
«<  keeper  ^f  Ntn-gnte,  nmd  tkt  BtmA  De§  f  ' 


£   t.  i. 

Chamber  rent,  at  £7  Ite.  6d.  per  week 4M  18   • 

Fees  on  peraoiu  committed  by  the  watch  and  ftalL  at  three  per  viAt,  and 

U.  6d.each nst 

Fees  on  persons  committed  on  committals  tnm  Justices  of  the  peace>  at  lent 

1000  per  year,  at  48.  6d.  each SS»Of 

Fees  on  perrons  committed  on  warrants  from  ditto,  moderately  comptttad  at 

a  medinm  of  1000  per  year,  at  2a.  6d.  each IB    0  • 

Fees  on  persons  committed  by  the  sherUf,  at  two  per  week,  many  wfeeresf 

are  charged  with  ten  committals;  bat  allowing  at  a  median  three  oom- 

mittals  to  each  person 1M0« 

Fees  on  persons  tried  for  mnrdera,  treaaona,  feloniea,  aaaaolta,  aa  well  tai  the 

city  aa  oonnty  of  Dublin,  at  840  indictmenta  in  the  year,  aUowtng  be 

remlta  one-fonrth  of  his  fees  at  the  king's  bench M   0  • 

Fees  on  persons  tried  at  the  Qnarter-Sesalons,  at  ihe  like  nvmber  .  W    0  d 

The  beneAt  of  his  ale-cellar,  at  S60  barrels  yearly,  at  6s.  proilt  on  each 

barrel,  not  tndnding  his  profits  on  wine,  brandy,  mm  and  other  Uqnora  .  90  •  6 
Salary  from  the  city  at 100« 

Total,     £11<I   0  « 

Bealdes  Infinite  eztortSona  on  all  the  abore  artJdea,  and  oo  oown  prtaoDecik  te-  pcmrii- 
ting  them  to  lie  in  the  BlackDog  gaol,  and  not  taming  them  orer  tt^ewgata,  and  load^ikj 
them  with  irons,  premiums  fbr  stolen  goods,  and  other  pritate  perqnlatoa^  pecaBar  ta 
his  employment  not  to  be  oompated  or  valaed.** 

The  condact  of  Hawkins  at  length  attracted  the  attentioB  of 
the  legislature^  and  in  November,  1729,  the  house  of  oominons 
passed  a  resolution  that ''  John  Hawkins,  keeper  of  his  majes- 
ty's gaol  of  Newgate  and  sherifis  marshaLsea  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, has  been  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  extortion,  great 
corruption,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  in  the 
execution  of  his  said  offices,  hath  arbitrarily  and  unlawfally 
kept  in  prison,  and  loaded  with  irons,  persons  not  duly  com- 
mitted by  any  magistrate,  till  they  have  complied  with  the  most 
exorbitant  demands ;  and  hath  put  into  dungeons  and  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  many  prisoners  for  debt  under  his  cue, 
treating  them,  and  all  others  in  his  custody,  with  the  utmost 
insolence,  cruelty,  and  barbarity,  in  high  violation  and  con- 
tempt of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom'^ ;  Hawkins,  with  his  ac- 
complices Isaac  Billiard  and  Martin  Cbffey,  were  conaequentlv 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms  attending  the 
house. 

Although  Hawkins  was  dismissed  firom  his  office,  the  gaol 
continued  in  a  wretched  stace,  and  being  generally  filled  with  the 
outcasts  of  society,  riots  were  perpetually  occurring  wiUun  iti 
walls.  The  only  prisoner  of  rank  confined  in  Newgate  in  the 
last  century  appears  to  have  been  Henry,  fourth  lord  Santrr^ 
of  whose  trial  for  murder,  in  1789,  a  description  has  been  givca 
in  the  fourth  paper  of  the  present  series. 

Wesley  preached  to  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  in  1747,  bat 
observed  that  he  '*  found  no  stirring  at  all  among  the  di; 
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bones'' ;  and  speaking  of  another  visit  in  the  same  year  to  the 
gaol  he  says,  "  I  preached  in  Newgate  at  two  in  the  common 
hall,  the  jailor  refusing  us  the  room  where  we  used  to  preach : 
but  that  is  not  the  worst.  I  am  afraid  our  Lord  refuses  his 
blessing  to  this  place  :  all  the  seed  seems  to  fall  to  the  way 
side.    I  see  no  fruit  of  our  labours/' 

About  1750  Newgate  was  improved  and  altered,  and  a  com- 
modious foot  path  laid  out  on  its  southern  side.  Its  internal 
condition  in  1767  may  be  learned  from  the  report  of  the  par- 
b'amentary  committee  appointed  in  that  year  to  enquire  into 
the  state  of  the  gaols  in  Dublin,  and  to  whom  the  petition  of 
surgeon  George  Doyle  was  referred : 

"  Tour  committee  first  examined  George  Roe,  keeper  of  Newgate, 
who  informed  your  committee  that  Newgate  is  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition,  and  the  walls  very  bad  ;  has  only  one  pair  of  stidrs  in  it, 
by  which  means  there  is  a  constant  communication  between  the  men 
and  women  prisoners.  He  further  informed  your  committee,  that 
of  late  years  there  have  been  several  virulent  fevers  in  that  jail ;  that 
your  petitioner,  Mr.  Doyle,  has  constantly  attended  there  since  the 
year  1750,  and  that  his  attendance  is  absolutely  requisite  to  inspect 
into  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  both  in  jail,  and  preparatory  to  their 
trials,  and  that  if  a  surgeon  did  not  attend,  it  would  oe  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  particularly  on  their  trials.  Richard  Cushion 
informed  your  committee,  that  the  jail  of  Newgate  is  not  half  lar^e 
enough  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners,  and  that  the  roof  is  entirely 
rotten ;  that  the  number  of  prisoners  upon  an  average  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that  often  one  hundred  prisoners 
are  lying  together  in  one  room.  Your  committee  proceeded  next  to 
examine  Mr.  George  Doyle,  who  informed  your  committee,  that  if 
the  gaol  of  Newgate  is  not  enlarged  it  may  be  attended  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences ;  that  the  number  of  prisoners  upon  an  average  is 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  that  it  is  not  large  enough  to 
contain  more  than  eighty,  and  that  so  great  a  number  lying  together 
infects  the  air.  He  further  informed  your  committee,  that  m  the 
year  1750,  he  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  King's  bench  to  inspect 
mto  the  state  and  health  of  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  whilst  confined 
there  before  thev  were  brought  to  trial,  in  order  to  prevent  contagious 
disorders  being  brought  into  court ;  that  he  has  constantly  continued 
in  that  office  from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  always  examines  into 
the  state  and  health  of  the  prisoners  immediately  before  the  commis- 
sion of  oyer  and  terminer ;  that  by  such  his  attendance  he  has  caught 
the  jail  fever  four  different  times,  and  was  in  great  peril  of  his  life, 
three  other  gentlemen,  who  attended  at  one  time  with  him,  dying  at 
that  time  of  that  disorder.  That  during  his  whole  attendance  he  )iad 
not  received  more  than  six  guineas,  wliich  he  got  by  preFentraent 
from  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  that  he  has  often  Applied  since, 
both  to  the  court  of  kmg*s  bench,  and  to  the  city,  but  cuiild  nut  ob- 
tain anything.'* 
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Although  this  oommitcee  deli?ered  iheii  opimoD  that  the 
gaol  was  in  a  '*  very  nunoiis  bad  condition/  and  that  it  was 
not  "  large  enough  for  the  number  of  prisoners  uauallj  con- 
fined there/*  no  important  remedial  steps  appear  to  have  been 
taken  until  the  year  1773,  when  the  foundation  of  a  new  gaol 
was  laid  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city. 

In  1775  the  prisoners  in  Newgate  laid  a  plot  to  eacape,  in 
the  formation  of  which  they  had  determined  to  poison  Conndl, 
the  turnkey,  by  infusinff  rats-bane  and  aqua  regia  in  some 
muUed  daret,  of  which  wey  invited  him  to  partake.  Their 
plans  were,  however,  discovered  by  their  intended  victim,  who, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  deprived  them  of  their  fire-arms  and  other 
implements  with  which  they  had  cut  their  fetters,  window- 
frames,  and  bolts.  Later  in  the  same  year,  at  about  8  pjn.,  a 
number  of  prisoners,  who  had  contrived  to  remove  their  iiaBs, 
attacked  the  sentries  at  the  outside  of  the  gaol  door,  and  three 
of  the  felons  effected  their  escape  after  a  desperate  struggle^ 
in  which  one  of  the  sentinels  and  a  woman  were  dangenraaly 
wounded. 

That  there  was  but  too  much  foundation  for  Wesley^s  remaiks 
on  the  impiety  of  the  denizens  of  the  prison,  appears  from  the 
fragments  extant  of  gaol  songs  written  in  the  slang  peoiliar  to 
the  Dublin  Newgate.  A  song  entitled  the  ''  Night  D^ore  Lany 
was  stretched/'  is  the  most  edebrated  of  these  compositions,  and 
details  how  a  felon,  on  the  night  before  his  execution,  was  visited 
by  his  friends,  who  had  pawned  all  the  disposable  portions  of 
their  wardrobe  to  procure  funds  for  their  carousal : — 


"The  bojf  tbtj  came  crowding  in  flut; 
Th^drewSieiritoolacloteroimd  ftbovftliiin; 
Six  ^ima  on  hl«  tnp-caat  ther  placed— 
He  oonldn*!  be  weU  wak'd  witbooi  'em. 
I  adnd  if  IM  waa  fit  to  die, 
Without  having  dvlj  repented? 
Sajs  Lan7,  *Tnat'a  all  in  my  eyt. 
And  aU  by  the  dargy  Inyented, 
To  make  a  ikt  bit  Iter  themaelTee.' 

"Then  the  eardabeing  eaDed  tat,  th«y  plaiyed. 
Til]  Larry  foond  one  of  them  eneated; 
Quick  he  made  a  hard  rap  at  hia  head— 
The  lad  being  eaally  heated. 
'So  yon  cheat  me  beoaoM  Iin  in  gM, 


Ob,  la  that,  by  the  Holy,  the         _, 

Soon  m  glTO  yon  toknoir  yoad dSdtfl 

That  yoaVecnekiag  yonr  jokaa  oat  ef  I 
And  Mattle  your  nob  with  my  flat.* 


in  eaaa  flw  pifett  with  hto  book. 
He  ^poike  him  ao  aoMMth  and  ao  cMI; 
Larry  ttpp'd  Um  a  ¥ibnelnliam  lot^ 
And  pitched  hIa  big  wig  to  the  devil, 
nien  laiiing  a  kA  hie  head. 
To  get  a  iweet  drop  of  tlie  bottl^ 
And  pitlftil  tftbing  he  aaU, 
*  Oh  I  the  henip  wlD  be  aeon  rooad  my 

throttle, 
And  choke  my  poor  windpipe  to  death  r  *"* 


*  ThU  faiDous  song,  the  anthonhip  of  which  it  not  jet 
toriljr  determined,  has  been  inimitably  translated  into  French  bj  Urn 
Bey.  Francis  Mahony,  under  the  title  of  '*  La  mort  de  Soontew"  and  t» 
ita  air  the  same  gifted  writer  has  adapted  hit  admirable  T«rnoB  of  one  of 
Beranger'i  best  longa — "  Brennos,  on  la  yigne  plant&e  dam  ks  Oaalet.*' 
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Criminals  do  not  appear  to  have  been  executed  at  the  old 
NewgatOi  but  were  generaU^  drawn  thence  in  a  cart  to  the  gal- 
lows, the  pomshment  of  which  was  styled  in  the  New^te  patois, 
"  dancing  the  last  jig,''  or  capering  the  ''  Kilmainham  mi- 
nuef  Thns  a  song  on  the  execution  of  Luke  Cafirey  com 
mences  with  the  following  lines  :— 


**  When  to  tee  Liike*t  iMt  Jig  we  affreed, 
We  tipp'd  all  our  gripes  In  s  taa^: 
And  moimted  our  trotten  vld  apeea. 
To  aaalnt  tt  the  nab  as  he*d  daa^ 
For  ne  was  de  amart  on  de  gap, 
He  tooded  de  IraH-dog  and  pinnen 
And  when  dat  he  milled  a  Ikt  slap, 
He  merrily  melled  da  wianen, 
To  anack  wid  de  boya  of  de  pad. 

«*  In  a  gU»M  wt  bUnk*d  at  de  apod, 
Where  de  quod*  Ida  gtam  phis  did  exhlUt; 
Wid  a  fiuer  we  coddled  our  Mood, 
For  de  wind  Id  blowa  cold  from  de  gibbet  $ 
De  ^  ha  had  tcayall'd  afore^ 


like  nttlen  we  alter  him  p6gK*d  It; 
For  to  mJaa  na  woold  griere  him  Aill  aore, 
Bekaaawhr,  aaateTOiirhebeggMit, 
We'd  tip  htan  do  flvea  Yote  hia  det. 

**  When  we  eame  to  de  man-trapi  and  aaw 
Poor  Luke  look  ao  blue  in  de  gabbard  ;t 
To  aave  him  I  tant  I  could  draw 
IC7  toaater  from  out  of  de  acabbard : 
'Oh!  Lnky/  aetl»  'doyoaaeer 
Be  de  Iron  and  atael  to  me  daddlea,! 
If  I  taat  I  coold  once  aet  you  free, 
De  Bcarleta  ahould  amoke  in  dir  aaddlel^ 
Tour  giiUet  to  aare  from  de  nooae.** 


Some  cases  having  occurred  in  which  criminals  were  restored 
to  life  by  blood-letting  immediately  after  their  execution,  it 
became  a  general  practice  for  the  friends  of  a  deceased  felon, 
to  have  him  cut  down  from  the  gallows  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  carry  him  to  some  adjacent  tavern,  where  they  made  an 
incision  in  his  jugular  vein,  in  the  hope,  as  they  expressed 
it,  of  "  cheating  Jack  the  breath-stopper/^  In  allusion  to  this 
custom  a  notorious  convict  is  introduced  addressing  his  friends 
as  follows,  at  the  gallows : — 


""When  I  dance  tuxt  de  ert  and  de  aklea, 
De  dargy  may  bleat  for  de  atmggler; 
But  when  on  de  ground  vonr  friend  Uai^ 
Oh  I  tip  me  a  anig  in  de  Jogler : 
Oh  I  you  know  dat  id  is  my  laat  hope, 


Aa  de aurglnia  of  otomy  ten  ua; 
Dat  when  Fm  cut  down  from  de  rope, 
Tottll  bring  back  de  puff  to  me  beuowi^ 
And  aet  ne,  onoe  more  on  my  ptoa** 


The  song  entitled  "  Lari/s  stiff,''  a  sequel  to  the  first  com- 
position we  have  referred  to,  details  the  proceedings  of  the 
confreres  of  the  deceased  immediately  after  his  execution : — 


**  Poor  Larry  waa  now  a  gene  chock, 
De  bloody  teerea  taut  ftir  to  get  him, 
To  bring  to  de  College  to  cut; 
Be  de  hoky,  our  boya  wou'dn*t  let  *em ; 
On  our  ahonldera  we  hoia'd  him  along. 


And  wou\bi*t  let  one  of  dem  neer  oa; 
Our  kebblea  we  daah'd  thro*  de  throng, 
And  made  all  de  alim  ones  to  fear  ua, 
For  to  no  time  we'd  flatten  dIr  mellera. 


•  The  gaol  to  Corn-market  .  _,.  ^ 

t  The  cart  In  which  the  prlaoner  wm  placed  while  the  rope  waa  being  ad}uned  round 
hianeck.  ' 

tHaada 
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**W1ieowegoitod«eiidof  delaae,  1  **  We  den  bet  de  boolt  ntil  nicfat 

DeglrisdeengDtlierrmiiidiie;  To  Uck  up  4e  oolel  far  to  mdte  Un ; 

Dey  began  fiv  to  err  and  to  keen.  We  left  Faddy  For  doc  to  11^ 

WIddir  damnable  deck  to conftmndw;  If  debln^boyvtboald  oilier  to  take  Ida: 

But  aoon  dej  began  to  be  huh'd,  Bnt  wbenire  aU  came  b«i±  agalB, 

Aa  de  polls  was  coming  among  na ;  It'a  den  we'd  audi  fkm  and  au:b  fbddk ; 

Dey  taut  fbr  to  kick  op  a  dnat,  If  any  of  de  peopte  kiok*d  glnn, 

And  den  to  take  poor  UffT7  from  ns:  We  flatten'd  dir  y-ear  with  our  daidte, 

Bnt  one  got  a  dialk  on  de  phla,   anoder  a  To  keep  np  de  ftm  at  de  sttflL* 
book'm  aniiy  on  de  back,  and  den  daj 
aettodir  pampas  aa  if  dey  were  panned 
by  de  goet  of  de  bniTe  Tommy  Fox,  for- 
merly de  Long  Lane*  hero»  yoar  aoola. 

The  failare  of  the  attempts  at  revivification  by  phlebotomy 
was  attended  by  the  deceased  obtaining  what  his  friends  stykd 
^'a  barbarons  long  Protestant  lease  of  the  sanctified  sod/'  in 
allusion  to  the  penal  enactments  which  prohibited  Bomin 
Catholics  from  acquiring  landed  property. 

The  new  prison  in  Oreen-street  was  opened  in  September, 
1780,  but  tne  old  gaol  in  Corn-market  appears  to  have  been 
continued  in  use  for  some  years  subsequent  to  that  date,§  and 
in  1783  sir  Jeremiah  Fitzpatrick,  M.D.,  gave  the  following 
evidence  on  the  state  of  the  "Black  Dog'' : — 

"Black  Dagf  in  tiie  city  of  Dablin,  is  a  most  unwholesome 
situation  in  New-hall  Market,  sorroanded  with  every  exhahitioB 
necessary  to  promote  putre&ction  ;  it  has  neither  yard  or  neeesssrj, 
except  in  the  cellar,  to  which  none  hare  access  save  those  on  the 
first  floor.  The  prison  is  four  stories  high,  wunsooted  ;  and  io  a 
most  ruinous  condition ;  there  is  no  medical  assistant  to  this  jail ; 
there  were  on  the  3rd  instant,  five  venereal  female  patients,  and 
eight  labouring  under  an  inveterate  itch  in  one  room,  when  be 
visited  it." 

The  evidence  of  the  gaoler  of  the  prison  was  as  follows :-- 

**  Mr.  George  Fallen  sworn,  says,  he  is  keeper  of  the  Black  Ihg 
prison,  takes  in  all  kind  of  prisoners,  is  under  the  appointment  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  has  no  salary ;  his  jail  is  rather  at  present 
a  reception  for  debtors  than  criminals,  but  he  receives  both ;  has 
been  keeper  of  the  said  prison  one  year  last  August ;  those  that 
are  committed  to  his  care  and  give  baiU  pay  36.  4d.,  thoee  not 
sworn  against  pay  Is.,  never  detained  one  twenty-four  hours  for 
fees  due  to  himself,  but  has  known  persons  detuned  for  their  fees 
due  to  other  officers,  bnt  very  few ;  says  the  raol  is  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition ;  thinks  there  may  be  forty  or  fifty  prisoners  cod- 
fined  in  the  Black  Dog  at  present ;  there  is  no  tap  room  in  the 


•The  "Long  Lmev"  extending  from Malpes-etreet  to  Cemden-etnet,  vaa,  ia  tlM  lut 
•entnry,  frequently  the  arena  of  the  fkctlon  fi^ta  between  the  Dahlia  rioters. 

t  To  raise  the  fands 

t  Scoured  the  town. 

I A  portion  of  one  of  the  old  towcn  of  Newgste  !•  still  to  be  leen  boUt  into  a  hooM  il 
the  eastern  comer  of  "  Lamb  elleyr  on  the  aouth  side  of  Uigh-etrcat. 
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prison ;  he  sella  no  liquors  himself,  or  suffers  others  to  sell  the  like 
in  the  jail ;  the  prisoners  are  all  at  liberty  to  send  for  necessaries 
without  restriction ;  never  bailed  any  prisoner  out  himself,  nor 
enlarged  any  committed  to  his  care,  without  an  order  from 
a  magistrate.  There  is  no  back  ground  to  the  prison ;  the  ne- 
cessary is  in  the  ceUar;  water  is  supplied  plentifully  from  the 
main  pipes,  and  also  from  a  pump ;  admits  Doctor  Fitz- 
patrick's  state  of  the  prison  to  which  he  refers.  Committments 
directed  to  him  are  generally  from  the  sheriff ;  approvers  are  sent 
to  him  to  keep  them  separate  from  other  prisoners ;  gives  jf 4000 
security  for  debtors  to  the  sheriff;  he  charges  Is.  per  night  to 
prisoners  that  are  able  to  pay  ;  sets  his  rooms  from  2s.  8jd.  to  5s. 
per  week  ;  has  many  prisoners  now  in  want  of  medical  assistance, 
there  being  no  person  whose  duty  is  to  attend  them." 

In  1794,  the  erection  of  a  new  Sheriffs'  prison  in  Green- 
street  was  commenced,  and  after  its  completion  the  nse  of  the 
"  Black  Dog''  as  a  marshalsea  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  Corn  Market  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  localities  in  the  ancient  city  of  Dublin.  The  Brehon 
laws  demonstrate  that  corn  was  cultivated  in  Ireland  from  tlie 
remotest  period,  bread  having  always  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  food  used  by  the  natives.  King  John,  by  his 
charter,  enacted  that  no  foreign  merchants  should  buy  com, 
hides,  or  wool,  within  the  city  of  Dublin,  nor  from  any  but 
the  citizens,  and  the  Irish  records  show  that  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain  were  exported  from  Ireland,  during  the  middle 
ages,  to  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  more  distant  countries. 

From  the  account  of  John  le  Decer  and  Thomas  Colys, 
citizens  of  Dublin,  it  appears  that  in  1229  they  supplied  the 
king's  armies  in  Scotland  with  the  following  articles :  Flour, 
131  quarters  Ibushel;  another  parcel,  llScranogs;  Bran,  115^ 
quarters ;  Wheat,  1,147  quarters  1  bushel ;  Peas,  8  cranogs ; 
Malt  flour,  1  cranog  and  7  bushels;  Oats,  501  cranogs 
10  pecks ;  Ked  wine,  65  hogsheads  and  1  pipe ;  Beer,  55  hogs- 
heads, and  that  they  paid  for  the  freight  of  thesame,  £153 :  7 : 2. 
The  crannock,  or  cranSg,  was  a  wicker  basket  or  hamper, 
generally  understood  to  contain  the  produce  of  seventeen 
sheaves  of  corn ;  according  to  sir  William  Betham,  this  measure 
was  equal  to  sixteen  bushels  or  two  quarters. 

The  most  ancient  Anglo  Irish  act  of  parliament  extant  is  a 
statute  passed  in  1268,  enacting  that  the  weights  and  measures 
of  every  kind  of  com  in  Ireland  should  correspond  with  those 
of  London,  and  among  the  manuscripts  in  Birmingham  Tower 
is  preserved  the  following  memorandum,  relative  to  the  deli- 
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▼err  of  the  standard  weights  and  measures  into  the  exchequer 

in  1272  :— 

<*  Memoraadam^  That  on  the  fourteenth  ds^  of  KoTsmber,  in  tlw 
first  Tear  of  the  reign  of  Eliiig  E  dward  (I.),  William  de  BalfigavoraAy 
late  keeper  of  the  ung's  measnres  in  Irelandy  delirered  into  tiia  «t* 
chequer  of  Dnblin,  to  Roger  Bmalrys^  appointed  bj  a  letter  of  the 
king  finom  England  to  keep  thealbreBaid  measnres  in  the  place  of  ^e 
above  mentioned  Williamy  one  standard  bnsheU  one  braien  gatton, 
one  brasen  qoartt  not  yet  proved*  one  rod  for  a  standard,  and  three 
seals,  namelvy  one  for  sealing  weights,  another  for  sealing  measures, 
and  a  third  for  sealing  ells,  one  wooden  beam,  with  one  pair  ofleatlMni 
scales,  half  of  s  piece  of  lead,  one  brasen  weight,  two  pounds  iiUed 
with  lead,  and  one  brasen  pound  filled  with  lead." 

The  following  particulars  of  the  weights  used  in  Ireland  in 
the  fourteenth  century  are  presenred  in  an  abstract  of  flie  now 
missing  "  Book  of  Boss*'  or  *^  laber  Bossensis^ : — 

'*  Note  that  the  penny  (denarius)  weighs  82  grains  taken  from  the 
middle  of  an  ear  of  com. 

*'  Twelye  pence  make  one  ounce. 

*'  TweWe  ounces  make  one  pound  of  twenty  shillings, 

**  Eight  pounds  of  com  maJce  a  gidlon  or  lagena. 

'<  Eight  gallons  or  lagensB  make  a  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part 
of  a  quarter  of  com. 

*'  Fifteen  ounces  make  a  London  pound. 

"  Twelve  pounds  and  a  half  make  a  London  stone.*' 

The  assize  of  bread  was  established  in  1204  by  king  John 
and  his  barons^  who  enacted  that  every  baker  should  nmrk  his 
bread  with  his  own  stamp,  and  have  a  profit  of  four  pence  ox 
three  pence  for  eveiy  quiurter^  together  with  the  bran.  In  1222 
one  of  the  articles  of  complaint  against  Henri  de  LoundreSy 
archbishop  of  Dublin^  then  justiciary,  was  that  he  aasnmed  a 
jurisdiction  over  the  bakers,  whom  on  some  occasions  he  had 
delivered  from  the  custody  in  which  they  had  been  placed  for 
vending  dishonest  bread  {"  pro  falso  pane*'},  and  the  annab  re- 
cord that  the  bakers  of  Dubhn  were  dragged  on  hurdles  through 
the  streets  for  their  false  weights,  during  the  scarcity  in  the  jear 
1810,  when  a  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  the  winter  for  twenty  shil- 
lings, but  thisprice,  weare  told,  increased  bnt  little  in  the  spring, 
in  consequence  of  the  com  imported  from  abroad.  In  the 
same  year  John  Bowet  and  William  Keppok  received  an  order 
for  five  hundred  pounds,  to  buy  in  Dublm,  for  the  war  in  Scot- 
land, 1500  quarters  of  wheat,  2000  quarters  of  oets,  500  pipes 
of  wine,  and  also  500  quarters  of  wheat,  500  of  oats,  and  100 
pipes  of  wine,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  Skynburnesse.  Tht 
cranog  of  wheat  is  recorded  to  have  sold  for  twenty  shiUings, 
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and  that  of  oats  for  eight  shillings,  during  the  dearth  of  1880 ; 
in  1882  a  peck  of  wheat  at  Chnstmas  was  worth  twenty-two 
shillings,  but  in  oonseqaence  of  the  temperate  weather  in  the 
following  year,  the  price  fell  in  the  Dublin  com  market  to  six 
pence  per  peck. 

Edmrd  I.  granted  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Dublin  the 
assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  the  custody  and  assays  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  of  all  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  ma* 
nagement  of  the  city  markets,  authorizing  them  to  punish 
transgressors  against  the  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  and  to  correct 
and  amend  defects  in  weights  and  measures,  under  the  supers 
vision  of  the  derk  of  the  market. 

By  the  oath  taken  upon  his  entrance  upon  ofSce,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Dublin  was  bound  to  see  the  market  of  the  city 
kept  decent  and  in  order,  and  that  no  false  weights  or  measures 
should  be  used  within  his  jurisdiction.  A  statute  of  1468 
enacted  that  no  man  having  sufficient  store  of  com  of  his  own, 
should  buy  any  in  the  common  market,  nor  should  any  called 
**  Badgers^^'  buy  com  at  one  market  and  shortly  after  carry  the 
same  to  another  market,  and  then  sell  it  dearer  by  two  or 
four  pence  in  a  bushel,  upon  pain  of  being  decreed  ''  Regrators" 
of  the  king's  market.  The  same  penalty  was  decreed  against 
persons  who  bought  com  in  the  common  market,  and  sold  it 
again  in  the  same,  or  in  any  other,  market.  In  1472,  the  ex- 
portation of  grain,  when  the  price  of  the  peck  exceeded  two 
pence,  was  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  both  of  the 
cargo  and  of  the  ship.  From  a  proceeding  recorded  on  a  me- 
morandum roU  of  the  year  1483  (12  Hen.  YI.  m.  21.  d.),  it 
appears  that  long  previous  to  that  time  it  had  been  usual  to 
hold  the  market  for  com  in  Dublin  on  Saturdays,  a  custom 
maintained  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  the  do- 
cuments dted  at  page  944.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  usual  time  for  opening  the  Dublin  Coramarket  was 
twdve  o'clock,  but  during  the  winter  it  was  opened  at  ten  a.m., 
to  allow  the  ffurmers  to  retire  at  a  seasonable  nour. 

Among  the  merchants  of  the  city  who  resided  in  the  Cora- 
market  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  William  Fyan,  whose 
mansion  house,  near  Newgate,  continued  to  be  known  as 
**  Tyan's  house*'  tiU  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  house  called  **  New  Cromblin,''  erected  in  Com- 
market  about  1612,  is  noticed  in  the  patent  roUs  of  James  I., 
and  at  the  westem  end  of  Keyaar's  lane^  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  seventeenth  centory,  was  located  the  hall  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  carpenters,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  building 
subsequently  styled  the  *'  New  Hall/'  from  which  a  meat  market, 
extending  from  Commarket  to  Gook-street,  received  the  name 
of  ''New  Hall  Market/'  This  market  was  closed  about  the 
year  1790,  its  site  being  now  covered  by  the  houses  forming 
the  eastern  side  of  Upper  Bridge-street,  while  the  place  of  the 
carpenters'  hall  has  been  occupied  by  the  widows'  alms  house 
of  St.  Andrew's  parish. 

The  Commarket  of  Dublin  was  one  of  the  localities  where 
peace  or  war  was  formallv  proclaimed  by  the  Ulster  king-at 
arms.  On  the  entry  of  toe  duke  of  Ormond  into  the  city  in 
1665,  a  conduit  was  placed  in  the  Commarket,  from  which 
wine  flowed  in  abundance,  and  at  the  ''  New  Hall"  was  erected 
a  scaffold  on  which  were  placed  "  half  a  dozen  antics.*'  Public 
punishments  were  also  occasionally  inflicted  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Michael  Fitz  Simons,  a  Boman  Catholic  priest  hanged  in  the 
Commarket  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  having  been  implicated 
in  15S3  in  the  insurrection  of  James  Eustace,  third  viscount 
Baltinglass ;  and  in  the  unpublished  official  records  of  the 
courts  martial  held  in  Dublin  during  the  Protectorate,  the  fol- 
lowing entries  occur : — 

**  Major  Manwaring  informant,  John  Bajden,  souldier,  defendant 

The  Defendant  being  found  guilty  of  neglect  of  duty,  it  was 
ordered  that  he  should  ride  the  wooden  horsse  for  the  space  of  an 
howre  at  Corn-markett  with  two  musketts  at  each  heele,  and  that 
he  should  carry  the  wooden  horsse  from  the  maine  guard  to  the 
place  where  he  is  to  ride  as  above  said.    2drd  June,  1652. 

At  a  court  houlden  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin  the  7th  of  October, 
1652,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Amop,  president. 

Mabill  Archbold  being  accused  for  a  spie,  and  thereof  found 
guiltj,  ordered  and  decreed  that  she  suffer  death  at  the  Com- 
markett,  and  that  what  goods  of  hirs  or  hir  husbands  shall  be  fbunde 
in  the  parliament  quarters  shall  be  disposed  of  to  the  Informant.*' 

The  Committee  of  privil^es  of  the  house  of  lords  appointed 
in  1666,  to  examine  into  a  charge  brought  against  Connell 
Molloy  of  counterfeiting  the  signatures  to  protections  of 
viscount  Banelagh,  and  John  Keating,  deputy  clerk  of  the 
parliament,  recommended  that : — 

'^The  said  Connell  Molloy  shall  be  made  exemplarjr  by 
being  put  to  stand  in  the  Pillory,  in  Corn-market,  Dublin, 
from  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning  till  the  hour  of  twelve, 
for  three  market  davs,  and  there  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to 
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the  said  Pillory,  and  his  crime  to  be  written  in  paper,  to  be 
fixed  upon  his  breast,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  house/' 

A  Soman  Catholic  convent  stood  in  Corn-market  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  same  period  we 
find  notice  of  a  house  here  called  "  the  Frying  Pan ;"  also  of 
a  large  old  castle  four  stories  high,  the  ground  floor  vaulted, 
and  of ''  a  large  timber  house,  on  the  ground  floor  a  kitchen 
and  one  lodging  room,  on  the  second  and  third  three  rooms 
each,  and  ou  the  fourth  two  garrets,  being  the  sign  of  the 
George," 

The  Corn-market  of  Dublin  was  removed  to  Thomas-street 
in  the  year  1727,  some  years  after  which  period  we  find  the 
"  Bear  tavern"  and  the  "  Hibernian  chop  house'*  located  in 
the  old  Corn-market,  the  former  kept  by  Christopher  Geshil, 
and  the  latter  by  Dalton  Tench,  who  died  in  1769.  The 
noted  James  Napper  Tandy,  in  early  life,  traded  as  aniron- 
monger  at  No.  21, Corn-market;  and  in  1798  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  lay  for  some  days  concealed  at  the  house  of 
Bartholomew  Gannon,  linen  draper.  No.  22,  in  the  same 
street. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  Corn- 
market  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  haberdashers,  woollen  drapers, 
and  dealers  in  coarse  linens ;  and  it  was  difficult  in  passing 
through  the  street  to  evade  the  importunities  of  the  ^'  Pluckers 
in/'  who,  as  the  name  imported,  were  hired  to  induce 
purchasers  to  enter  the  shop  of  their  employers. 

The  removal  of  the  old  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  the  consequent 
opening  of  the  street,  together  with  the  extensive  alterations 
on  its  northern  side,  have  completely  changed  the  appearance 
of  this  locality,  which,  however,  still  continues  to  retain  its 
old  name,  although  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it 
was  used  as  the  Dublin  Corn-market. 
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In  the  pages  of  The  Ibish  Quabteelt  Hevisw  we  hETe,  from 
time  to  time,  deplored  the  non-existence  of  Art  UnioDB  in  this 
country.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  necessary  to  raise  the  lament, 
for  now  in  good  truth  we  have  two — "The  Irish  Art 
Union/^  and  "  The  Boyal  Irish  Art  Union :''  but  as  the  Italian 
proverb  says, — ''  I  bem  ed  i  mali  non  vengono  mai  che  in  foUa." 
This  is  pre-eminently  a  utilitarian  age.  Any  occnpaiion  that 
will  not  put  money  in  the  purse,  is  universally  decried  as 
childish— but  be  the  pursuit  what  it  inay,  if  it  only  enr^Mi 
it  is,  in  consequence,  noble.  Many  wid,  therefore,  ask,  what 
is  the  use  of  an  Art  Union  ?  As  preliminary  to  a  few  obser- 
vations which  we  mean  to  offer  upon  our  Art  Unions,  we  com- 
mence by  answering  this  question.  The  utilitarian  will  onlv  need 
to  be  told,  that  by  investing  a  pound  or  so  in  the  speeuktioo, 
he  will  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  winninff,  by  baUot^  a  pic- 
ture or  statue,  worth  twen^ — ^forty — aye,  a  nundred  times  the 
value  of  his  investment.  Ijiis,  we  opine,  will  suffice  for  him. 
For  others,  less  utilitarian,  we  would  point  to  the  multi- 
farious writings  upon  Arf^  which  must  have,  more  or  kasi, 
made  the  fact  apparent,  that  a  love  for  the  ornamental,  as  wdl 
as  the  useful,  is  very  g^ieral  amongst  mankind.  Some  races  of 
men  evince  this  mucn  more  than  others— Southern  and  Eastern 
nations  particularlv— owing,  perhaps,  to  their  bright  sides, 
pure  air,  and  also  tne  brilliant  colors  of  the  animal  and  vege> 
table  kingdoms  in  those  regions.  Nations  with  an  admixture 
of  Celtic  blood  also  exhibit  this  admiration  for  the  ornamental 
and  the  picturesque,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  love  for  Art^ 
although  in  its  nigher  manifestations  it  extends  £sr  beyond 
mere  ornamentation.  In  Ireland  there  is  a  very  Rental  taste 
for  Art  prevailing  amongst  all  classes — notwithstanding  that  the 
assertion  may  seem  anomalous,  when  considered  with  referenoe 
to  the  present  position  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  our  island.    Never- 
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thelessi  persons  very  competent  to  arrive  at  just  views  on  such 
subjects  nave  been  of  this  opinion;  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  a  countrv  in  which  the  Arts  can  flourish  must 
be  both  prosperous  and  wealthy.    We  would,  however,  point  to 
the  recent  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  as  affording  an  indica- 
tion of  the  prevalent  taste ;  other  portions  of  the  display  were 
often  thinly  attended,   but  the  Fine  Arts  Hall  was  always 
thronged.    A  portion  of  the  English  press,  in  fact,  deprecated 
this  very  trait  in   the  Exhibitiout  and   deplored  that  the 
useful  products  seemed  to  be  passed  over,  and  all  attention 
concentrated  upon  the  mere  attractive  and  ornamental;  the 
Committee  even  were  censured  for  giving  undue  prominence  to 
the  latter,  at  the  expense  of  the  former ;  the  feeling  was  natural 
enough,  for  Englana  s  great  point  is  her  manufactures  and  use- 
fdl  inventions :  she  is  a  little  deficient  in  taste  and  elegance, 
and  hence  some  jealousy  when  these,  (which  she  designates 
tinsel  and  firippeiv},  obtain   prominence.    The  love  /or  Art 
being  general,  and  Uie  gratification  of  it  expensive.  Art  Unions 
were  introduced  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  two  requirements— 
as  by  numbers  subscribing  a  small  sum  yearly,  the  loss  of 
which  was  individually  not  regarded,  several  became  proprie- 
tors of  works  of  Art,  otherwise  oeyond  their  means  of  acquire* 
ment.    Such  associations  originated  in  Germany,  whence  they 
gradually  extended  to  other  countries.    Upon  their  introduc- 
tion into  England,  a  new  feature  was  added  to  them ;  the  mer- 
cantile spirit  was  not  sufficiently  gratified  by  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  prize  picture  or  statue,  and  the  certainty  of  possess- 
ing an  eraraving,  was,  in  addition*  held  out  as  an  inducement 
to  subscribers ;  the  effect  was,  of  course^  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  prisie  works  of  Art,  as  the  cost  of  engravings  became  a 
vei^  large  item — in  fact,  unless  an  enormous  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions is  obtained   engravings  absorb  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  sum,  whilst  their  dissemination  would  appear  the 
primary  object  of  such  societies.    In  the  L(Midon  Art  Union, 
where  the  average  amount  subscribed  yeariy  is  about  £12,000, 
the  sum  paid  for  engravings  is,  in  prcoortion^  less  enormous. 
In  the  Art  Unions   heretofore  established  in  Ireland,  the 
lai^^t  portion  received  went  for  engravings,    and  in  one, 
the  National  Art  Union,  it  nearly  engrossed  the  entire  fund. 
Another  advantage  arising  from  Art  Unions  is,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  direct  means  fot  the  cultivation  of  public  taste, 
tliey  contribute  powerfuDy  to  the  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts^ 
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in  whatever  locality  established ;  and  in  Ireland  this  latter  re** 
suit  is  a  desideratum^  because  the  state  and  prospects  of  Ait 
make  the  establishment  of  such  associations  peculiarly  desirable; 
they  are  in  every  respect  suitable  to  our  circumstances^  and 
consonant  with  our  inclinations— evident  from  the  support 
awarded  to  the  fioyal  Irish  Art  Union ;  for  no  public  institu- 
tion in  this  country  was  ever  more  liberaUv  and  universally 
sustained^  until  '  but  of  this  anon.    England^  ScotlaDa^ 

France^  Belgium^  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Prussia,  and  other 
European  States,  have  all  schools  of  Art,  known  and  appre- 
ciated outside  their  own  boundaries;  but  Ireland  has  no  school 
or  position  for  its  artists,  save  that  position  which  several  have 
honorably  obtained  as  belonging  to  that  of  England.  It  is 
not  thus  in  Scotland,  although  some  years  ago  Art  in  that 
country  was  sufficiently  backward — ^and  to  what  is  the  result 
of  its  present  advantageous  position  mainly  owing  ? — ^To  the 
establishment  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Scotland — for  so  their  Art  Union  is  designated — 
they  set  about  the  matter  with  the  usual  prudence  and  fore- 
sight of  Scotchmen.  Thev  did  not  trouble  themselves  with 
unmeaning  declamations  about  free  trade  in  Art,  or  provoke 
a  preposterous  competition,  like  the  frog  and  the  ox,  as  was 
done  in  Ireland — but  they  were  anxious  to  have  works  of  Art 
to  beautify  and  refine  their  homes,  and  if  these  works  w^e 
painted  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  they  felt  the  greater  pride; 
they  were  naturally  anxious  that  home  productions  should  not 
be  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries,  and  thus  their  great 
object  became  the  advancement  of  Scottish  Aji.  To  attain 
this,  a  rule  was  made  limiting  the  purchases  to  the  works  of 
Scotchmen ;  they  did  not  exclude  others  from  the  annual  Ex- 
hibitions, but  rather  encouraged  contributions  from  England 
and  elsewhere,  as  incentives  to  the  emulation  of  their  own 
artists,  and  in  this  they  were  ably  seconded  by  the  Boyal 
Scottish  Academy — the  Council  of  which  used  every  exertion 
to  obtain  the  loan  of  works,  by  artists  of  celebrity,  from  pa- 
trons and  private  galleries.  The  Scottish  Art  Union  perse- 
vered in  the  course  upon  which  they  had  resolved,  unde- 
terred by  the  interested  clamor  about  exclusiveness,  which  was 
very  loudly  raised,  and  when  by  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
cedure they  had  brought  the  Fine  Arts  of  Scotland  to  a  posi- 
tion capable  of  supporting  healthy  competion,  the  rule  was  re- 
scinded as  no  longer  necessary.     What  a  significant  lesson  this 
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might  have  been  for  the  Committee  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Art 
Union,  bat  that  the  body  was  one  upon  which  m  experience 
was  wasted. 

The  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  consequent  cul- 
tivation of  public  taste,  are,  in  fact,  the  great  objects  of  Art 
Unions.  It  was  because  of  their  contributing  to  this,  that  the 
Legislature  legalised  such  associations,  exempting  them  from 
the  operation  of  the  Lottery  Act,  of  which,  at  first,  they  were  a 
direct  infringement,  tacitly  connived  at,  however,  because  of 
the  good  they  effected,  as  well  as  the  disinterested  views  of  their 
promoters ;  these  concessions  were  abused,  and  various  gam- 
bling associations  sprung  up,  having  very  little  connexion 
with  Art.  From  the  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  fioyal  Irish  Art  Union  we  extract  the 
fdUowing,  which  sufficiently  explains  the  abuses  which  led  to 
the  intenerence  of  the  Gbvemment : — 

**  The  marked  saccess  that  attended  the  introduction  of  the  Art 
Union  system  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Dublin,  for  national  and 
public  purposes,  induced  several  print-sellers  and  publishers,  and 
others,  to  advertise  schemes  professing  to  be  conducted  for  the  fur- 
therance of  Art,  but  with  a  view  altogether  to  their  own  private 
emolument.     The  principal  of  these  were : — 

"  Mr.  Moon,  of  Threadneedle-street,  who  started  a  grand  scheme 
for  20,000  subscribers,  to  be  called  the  National  Art  Union — ^the  able 
exposure  of  the  substitution  of  old  plates  with  new  titles,  and  sundry 
other  tricks,  by  the  Athenaeum  ana  other  papers  of  the  day,  made 
the  plan  fall  to  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Moon  shuffled  out  of  the  project, 
throwing  the  odium  on  some  of  his  subordinates. 

**Mr.  Boys,  another  publisher,  got  up  also  a  distribution  on  his 
own  account,  purchased  works  from  artists  at  rates  best  known  to 
himself,  and  puffed  off  at  high  nominal  prices  as  prizes  to  be  raffled 
for,  the  purchasers  of  tickets  getting  a  choice  also  of  Mr.  Boys' 
prints  on  nand. 

«« The  great  feature  of  Mr.  Bo^s' plan  was  this — ^he  started  his 
system  at  10,000  tickets,  at  one  ffumea  each,  all  that  were  not  sold 
were  to  count  as  Mr.  Boys',  and  oeing  put  into  thd  wheel,  with  those 
sold,  Mr.  Bojs  won  all,  or  most  of  hu  prizes  back  again,  to  begin  a 
fresh  puU  on  the  public,  getting  rid  of  his  dead  stock  of  prints  at  the 
same  time. 

<*  A  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Sheffield,  bought  an  old  plate,  entitled  '  Ma;r 
Day,'  by  Leslie,  got  it  electrotyped,  and  set  up  an  Art  Union  on  his 
own  account. 

'<  A  Mrs.  Mary  Parkes  advertised  a  raffle  for  an  illustrated  Bible, 
on  the  same  principle,  giving  each  subscriber  a  chance  of  prints  from 
her  large  stock  on  nana. 

''  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  not,  however,  confined  to  print- 
selleri — ^furniture  brokers  and  bird-staffers,  &c.,  Ac,  took  up  the 
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plaa»  and  bron^t  into  diicre^t  the  legitimate  Sodetiee  ettabfi^ed 
for  the  promotion  of  Art  alone. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that.sooner  or  later  it  would  hare  been 
necessary  for  these  Societies  to  require  that  some  line  of  demarca- 
tion should  be  drawn  as  to  the  legalitj  of  these  encroachments,  which 
were  fast  bringing  their  system  into  disrepnte.  The  jea]oiisy«  how- 
ever, of  the  TnuterM  among  themselTes,  forestalled  them,  and  brought 
matters  to  an  iasne  at  once. 

«*  Some  nrint-sellers  and  publishers,  of  great  respectability,  who  had 
abstained  rrom  getting  up  such  schemes  for  their  own  advantage, 
took  counsel's  opinion  (Servant  TalfourdJ,  who  on  a  case  stated, 
gave  it  against  tne  Art  Umon  system  generally.  The  Art  Unian 
of  Lond<«  met  this  hj  also  taldnir  the  opinion  of  eminent  oomied, 
Mr.  FiUroy  Kellj  and  Mr.  Qeorg^e  Clarke,  who  made  a  marked  <&- 
tinction  as  to  the  system  as  carried  on  for  the  advancement  of  Ka- 
tionid  Art,  and  for  private  speculation  and  emolument,  and  stated 
that  the  former  did  not  come  within  either  the  spirit  or  letter  of  any 
enactment  relative  to  Lotteries.  Matters  were  in  thia  state  when 
the  publishers  applied  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
they,  after  some  consideration.  Issued  a  letter  on  the  14tb  of 
April,  1844,  to  ^e  Art  Union  of  London,  to  suspend  their  pro- 
ceedings.** 

We  have  not  hitherto  alluded  to  the  different  systems 
upon  which  Art  Unions  have  been  conducted — those  of  the 
Money-Prizes,  and  the  Selection  Committee.  In  a  former 
papei^  they  have  been  amply  discussed;  however,  at  the 
risk  of  some  recapitulation  we  will  recur  to  them,  as,  at  pre- 
sent, the  subject  possesses  much  immediate  interest.  The 
London  Art  Union  has  always  been  conducted  upon  the  mon^- 
prize  system,  and  has  been  by  far  the  most  prosperous  vai 
successful  of  various  similar  societies  established  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Exhibi- 
tions in  May,  the  subscription  list  of  the  Art  Union  closes ;  and, 
at  a  general  meeting,  after  deducting  sums  for  engraving!!, 
management,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  the  lesidae  of 
whatever  has  been  subscribed  is  apportioned  into  various  sums, 
averaging  from  £400  to  £10  each,  and  distributed  bv  baDot 
amongst  the  subscribers.  The  mon^y  is  not  handed  to  the 
winner,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  party  is  at  liberty  to  sdeci 
from  any  of  the  Exhibitions  open  in  London,  a  picture  or  statue 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  sum  named  as  a  prize ;  and  on  the 
party  notifying  that  a  selection  has  been  made,  the  aodety  pay 
the  artist.    The  advantages  of  this  system  become  at  once  ap- 

•  See  Irish  Quabtbrlt  Bbtixw,  VoL  I.  p.  106.    Art.— Irish  Art, 
Artists,  and  Art  Unions. 
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parent.  Most  persons,  even  if  they  have  not  taste,  at  all  events 
nave  fancy,  and  like  to  gratify  it ;  besides,  there  are  various  styles 
and  walks  of  art  almost  equally  excellent,  although  different  in 
their  attributes,  and  they  all  have  their  admirers,  and  by  this 
system  of  choice,  patron  and  artist  can  both  follow  their  bent. 
It  often  happens  that  the  work  which  has  attracted  the  prize- 
holder  is  priced  at  some  pounds  over  the  amount  of  his  prize ; 
in  this  case,  if  the  work  cannot  be  had  at  a  reduced  price,  it 
is  allowable  to  add  the  difference  oat  of  the  prize-holder's 
pocket,  and  this  has  very  often  occurred;  also,  should  the 
picture,  or  other  work  which  a  prize-holder  may  prefer,  be 
of  less  price,  he  is  at  liberty  to  select  it,  but  the  sum  over  and 
above  reverts  back  to  the  society,  and  goes  in  part  to  form 
a  reserve  fund.  Neither  is  it  permitted  to  purchase  more  than 
one  work  of  art,  a  judicious  rule  made  to  prevent  the  larger 
prizes  being  frittered  away  upon  several  small-priced  and  pos- 
sibly inferior  productions.  Should,  however,  a  prize-holder, 
either  from  non-residence  in  London^  or  diffidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  be  unable  to  make  a  selection  from  the  Exhibitions, 
at  his  desire  the  Committee  will  choose  for  him. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Money-Prize  s]^stem  is,  that  it  so 
nearly  resembles  in  its  operation  the  usual  public  patronage  of  Art, 
indeed  of  trade  generally,  as  opposed  to  the  hot-house  forcing  of 
a  Committee  of  Taste.  It  is  also,  in  a  high  degree,  educational ; 
as  it  necessitates  the  consideration  of  relative  excellence,  and 
the  principles  of  Art.  No  system  of  education  is  worthv  of 
the  name  which  is  not  suggestive;  the  great  secret  of  teacning 
is  to  lead  the  learner,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers,  to 
arrive  at  the  just  conclusion ;  a  little  aid  must  be  given,  but 
knowledge  so  obtained  is  worth  any  amount  of  dogmatism.  On 
the  contrary,  the  dictum  of  a  Committee  of  Taste  (even  wh^n 
correct,  which  is  not  always  the  case),  is  very  like  teaching  by 
rote,  and  fails  in  its  design.  Take  the  instance  of  a  man  obtain- 
ing a  money-prize  who  has  no  artistic  taste  or  knowledge,  who, 
we  vnll  assume,  was  never  in  an  Exhibition  in  his  life,  he  will 
be  tolerably  certain  to  go  there  now,  and  will  listen  to  criticisms, 
and  weigh  them  too.  Likewise  will  he  consult  amongst  his 
friends,  it  is  hard  if  some  of  them  do  not  possess  a  little  know- 
ledge of  Art,  but  suppose  the  worst,  he  selects  a  daub  (who 
permitted  its  Exhibition  P)  even  that  is  a  gain ;  for,  sooner  or 
later,  he  discovers  its  value,  acquires  a  better  idea  of  what  is  ex- 
cellent and  to  vindicate  his  taste  oecomes  a  purchaser  once  more. 
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We  had  rather  see  a  bad  picture  in  a  house  than  none  at  all, 
of  coarse  we  should  prefer  to  see  a  good  one;  bat  a  picture, 
however  poor  its  ments,  shows  that  the  owner  haa  a  taste  for 
Art^  even  though  a  humble  one.    Where  there  are  pictures 
there  is  a  taste  for  comfort,  for  order,  for  eteanliness,  for 
beauty ;  all  the  better  parts  of  man's  nature  go  with  artistic  Hod- 
ing ;  out  in  tlie  household  whence  decoration  and  ornament  are 
excluded,  be  sure  tluit  sensuality  and  grossness  are  there  instead. 
The  advocates  of  a  Committee  of  Selection  can  see  nothing 
but  evils  in  the  system  of  money-prizes  ;  they  are  loud  in  their 
denunciations  of  its  possible  abuse,  by  the  prize-holder  and 
artist  arriving  at  an  understanding,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
money  may  be  returned  to  the  prize-holder ;  they  wax  eIoquj»it 
upon  the  subject  of  jobbing,  and  seem  oblivious  of  the  fact,  that 
committees  also  can  do  a  little  in  that  line.    Indeed  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  a  spirit  of  jobbing  and  diqueism  should 
manifest  itself  amongst  a  little  oondave,  whose  members  from 
year  to  year  are  nearly  the  same,  than  amongst  isolated  indivi- 
duals ;  however  honorable  the  former  may  be,  they  are  still 
but  human,  abuses  will  be  liable  to  occur  in  the  best  devi^ed 
of  man's  institutions,  and  some  have  occasionally  transpired  in 
that  of  the  money-prize  system;  but  very  stringent  rules  exi^t 
to  guard,  as  mucli  as  possible,  against  their  occurrence.     An? 
sucn  collusion  between  prize-holders  and  artists^  if  discovered, 
involves  the  forfeiture  of  the  pnzid,  the  subscription  is  returned, 
and  the  artist  is  in  future  precluded  from  disposing  of  his  works 
to  the  society.    Artists  are  just  the  cla^  of  men  to  whom  it 
would  be  most  dangerous  to  make  any  such  dishonorable  pro- 
posals.   Only  two  instances  of  such  disgraceful  attempts  hare 
transpired,  and  which  we  fully  believe  are  the  only  cases  of  the 
kind  that  have  occurred ;  they  were  both  exposed  by  the  two 
artists  to  whom  such  base  proposals  were  made — Mr.  HoUins 
and  Miss  Sophia  Claxton,  whose  high  spirit  we  sincerely  ap- 

Iilaud.  From  motives  of  charity,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
ength  of  time  that  haa  elapsed  since  the  occurrence,  we  will 
not  expose  the  names  of  the  parties  who  had  the  meanness  to 
make  the  proposition ;  at  the  time,  1844,  they  enjoyed  most 
unenviable  notoriety. 

The  other  system  is,  however,  opentoan  abuse^inelEect,  nearly 
similar.  We  allude  to  the  winners  of  pictures  disposing  of 
them  publicly  for  one-half,  and  sometimes  even  for  one-eighth,  of 
the  price  paid  for  them  by  the  Selection  Committee,  on  the  plea 
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ibat  they  do  not  like  the  subject ;  and  certainly,  if  a  man  has  a 
particular  taste  in  art,  such  as  for  landscapes,  marine  views, 
cattle,  ''genre,''  or  historical  subjects,  it  is  a  thousand  chances  to 
one,  supposing  the  committee  to  have  selected  any  such,  that 
he  wins  it  For  the  members  of  the  Selection  CJommittee  to 
fulfil  their  trust  properly,  they  should  possess  a  taste  in  Art  as 
cosmopolitan  as  M.  jDe  Burtin,  who  expects  that  ''all  schools, 
all  masters,  all  manners,  and  dl  classes  «f  pictures,  will  be 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  connoisseur,*' — a  degreeof  impartial- 
x*y  almost  impossible  of  attainment,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  desi- 
raLle.  All  men  who  possess  strength  of  character  have  natu- 
rally a  peculiar  bias.  Some  are  more  powerfully  impressed  by 
form,  and  others  by  color ;  the  sublime,  the  beautiiul,  and  the 
sentimental  have  severally  their  enthusiastic  admirers;  each 
unanimous  in  exalting  his  own  ideal,  and  depreciating  all 
others.  A  committee,  although  comprising  men  of  various 
tastes,  soon  comes  to  have  an  individuality,  and  the  result  is  an 
undue  exaltation  of  some  particular  line  of  Art,  thus  made  de- 
pendent upon  an  accident,  instead  of  the  natural  taste  and 
genius  of  a  people.  The  Committee  of  Selection  possesses  but 
one  apparent  advantage,  it  is,  that  works  of  high  talent  and  ex- 
cellence may  be  produced  by  artists,  which  are,  nevertheless,  not 
Eopularly  attractive,  and  might  remain  unpurchased  by  prize* 
olders,  especially  if  large  and  high-priced ;  a  committee  would 
be  less  likely  to  pass  such  over.  It  is  one,  however,  that  can 
43carcely  co  unterbalance  the  many  advantages,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  the  money- prizes.  The  London  Art  Union,  based  upon 
the  latter  system,  has,  for  the  past  seventeen  years,  been  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  artists  and  subscribers.  There  have  been 
little  or  no  complaints,  and  this  cannot  be  averred  of  some 
committees  we  could  readily  name. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  Art  Unions,  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  Selection  Committees.  Much  of  the  testimony  was  advanced 
by  those  who  had  been  members  of  such  bodies,  and  they  had 
of  course  a  natural  feeling  in  their  favor ;  besides,  power  is 
dear  to  man's  heart,  and  when  its  sweets  have  been  once  tasted 
there  is  a  great  disinclination  to  forego  its  enjoyment,  and  it 
probably  made  matters  appear  cauleur  de  rose  in  their  eyes  :  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  some  of  the  Dublin  artists  were  not  ex- 
amined— their  experiences  might  have  been  rather  different. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  representations  of  some  of  the 
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genUemen  examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  it  recommended  that  in  l^alizing  Art  Unions, 
a  Committee  of  Selection  should  be  the  only  system  sanc- 
tioned ;  and  this  recommendation  was  carried  oat.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Management  of  the  London  Art  Union^  however, 
feeling  convincec^  from  experience,  thai -the  syston  of  a  distri- 
bution of  money-jprizes  was  the  best,  made  most  nrgent, 
although,  at  first,  ineffectual  remonstrances  against  this  inter- 
ference with  their  institution ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  became 
evident  the  Coandl  would  disolve  the  society*  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  sanctioned  the  system. 

In  May,  1844,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appomted  to  inquire  into  the  system  of  Art  Unions.  It 
consisted  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wise,  (^airnum  /  Viscount  Palmos- 
ton,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  Mr.  Ewait,  Mr.  Esoott,  Mr.  Baring 
Wall,  Viscount  Adare,  Mr.  Hayter,  Mr.  Plumtree,  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncombe,  Mr.  Liddell,  Mr.  Bidley  Colbome,  Mr.  VFiUiam 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  and  Mr.  M'Geachy. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee,  by  the  de- 
putation from  the  Boyal  Irish  Art  Union,  affords  tiie  moat  fa- 
vorable account  of  its  constitution  andpractice,  and  from  it  we 
purpose  making  some  extracts,  and  o&ring  a  few  comments 
upon  the  inconsistencies  and  evil  procedure  of  that  body,  even 
from  their  own  showing.  Stewart  Blacker,  Hon.  Secretaiy, 
and  George  Cash,  Esqrs.,  were  deputed  to  give  evidence ;  the 
latter  gentleman  was  asked  to  describe  the  constitution  : — 

"  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  oonstitntion  of  tlie 
Art  Union  of  Dablin  ? — ^The  General  Committee  consbts  of  aiztj- 
three  members. 

**  How  are  they  chosen  ? — They  are  chosen  by  hftllot,  by  voting  of 
the  subscribers. 

**  Are  the  same  persons  elected  every  year,  or  is  there  a  oertain 
number  that  go  out  and  others  chosen  to  replace  them  ?.— I  cannot 
charge  my  memory  with  respect  to  the  Qeceral  Committee^  but  there 
are  a  certain  number  go  out  at  stated  times. 

"  At  what  period  do  they  go  out? — At  the  end  of  three  years. 

**  And  their  places  are  filled  up  by  the  election  of  the  snbscribenat 
large  ? — Yes. 

*<  Is  that  pursuant  to  the  original  prospectus  ? — It  is  the  original 
law  of  the  society. 

*'  What  is  the  mode  in  which  the  committee  of  nxty-three  exercise 
their  functions  ? — They  meet,  I  think  it  is  upon  the  first  and  the  last 
Friday  in  every  month  ;  from  the  General  Committee  of  sixty-three 
there  is  formed  a  committee  of  selection,  amounting  to  twenty-one 
members.      •     *•     •     The  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  is  to 
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▼isit  the  exhibitions,  and  select  the  pictures,  without  regard  to  what 
part  of  the  empire  the  artists  belong  to,  and  without  distinction  of 
residence.  The  Committee  of  Selection  proceed  to  note  down  and 
to  decide  upon  such  pictures  as  they  imagine  carry  with  them  the 
principles  of  hishart ;  and  before  these  pictures  can  be  purchased  it 
must  be  decided  to  be  a  good  picture  by  a  vote  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, twelve  of  which,  I  think,  form  the  quorum,  and  the  majority 
gpovern  the  committee  in  the  purchase  of  the  pictures ;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  connivance,  or  undue  £ftvour,  or  application  from 
artists,  there  is  a  declaration  read  at  every  meeting,  oy  which  the 
members  are  bound  in  honour  not  to  disclose  out  of  aoors  what  passes 
during  the  conference.  We  select  without  any  reference  to  country, 
at  residence,  the  best  pictures*  in  our  opinion.  I  should  perhaps  ob- 
serve that  no  professional  artist  can  be  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

**  Do  you  think  there  is  any  risk  of  favouritism  arising  from  the  pre- 
sent organization  ? — I  should  say  not  in  the  oommittee. 
'  **  Is  the  committee  permanent  ? — It  is  appointed  every  three  years. 
**  Has  it  changed  its  constitution  much  during  your  acquaintance 
with  it  ?— A  certain  number  go  out  every  year. 

•*  Are  they  required  by  the  laws  of  the  society  to  retire  ?— They 
are. 
**  Can  they  be  re-eleeted  immediately  ?-i-Tet. 
•f  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  arraiurement ;  has  there  been  a 
practical  change  in  the  oonstituticm  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  ? — 
Yes. 

"  The  sacme  members  have  not  heen  continued  for  any  longer 
period  ?— They  cannot  continue  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years. 
''  Is  a  member  permitted  to  be  re-elected  immediately  on  ms  re- 
tiring ?-*-Ko  ;  the  rule  is  this :  the  committee  select  from  the  General 
Committee.  Now  we  will  suppose  that  six  go  out,  then  these  are 
replaced  from  the  Greneral  Committee,  there&re  they  could  not  be 
re-elected. 

''Who  replaces  them?— Tiby  are  repitaced  hy<he  Committee  of 
Sdeetiom. 

"  The  Committee  of  Selection  have  the  power  offiUmg  up  the  vacan- 
dee  at  their  own  ehoiee  9*^Yeiffrom  the  General  Committee." 

From  the  above  it  is  evident,  that  after  the  first  formation  of 
the  General  Committee  very  little  changes  conld  take  place  in 
the  body, — the  retiring  members  being  eligible  for  re-election, 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  again  elected;  and  as  to  the 
General  Committee  being  appointed  bnt  for  three  years,  prac- 
tically it  was  as  if  the  members  were  permanently  appointed, 
as  the  re-election  was  a  mere  form.  This  was  still  more 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  Selection  Committee, — as  its  mem- 
bers had  the  power  of  filling  np  the  yearly  vacancies  entirely 
from  their  own  choice,  ont  of  the  General  Committee,  they 
naturally  wonld  appoint  only  those  who   agreed  with  their 
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opiiuoDB ;  the  resalt  was,  that  whatever  style  of  Ait  the  Com- 
mittee fancied,  or  whatever  hobby  ite  members  had,  became, 
for  weal  or  woe,  stereotyped  upon  the  Art  Union ;  and  it  most 
be  noted,  that  although  the  O^ieral  Committee  consisted  of 
sixty-three,  and  the  Selection  Committee  of  twenty-one,  alaige 
section  of  their  members  were  merely  nominal,  as  they  scarcely 
ever  attended  the  meetings.  Mr.  Blacker's  evidence  was  neariy 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Cash  :— 


**  The  committee  is  chosen  hy  the  sabecribers ;  is  it  by  a  free 
of  the  whole  body,  or  by  supplying  Tscandes  as  they  oocnr  ? — ^The 
mode  of  appointment  is  simply  this:  it  is  open  to  a  free  election  of  all 
the  members,  but  as  they  are  a  very  burse  body,  the  out^ing  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Sefection,  of  whi<m  one-third  retire  every  yeiry 


have  the  power  of  reeommemdmg  a  Bet  of  eftceeeeort;  and  we  nwre 
always  found  that  this  list  has  been  made  with  such  care  to  meet  the 
confidence  of  the  public  and  the  profession,  that  there  has  never  been 
any  complamt  or  dispute. 

« In  case  there  were  abuses  of  their  exercise  of  the  riffht  of  sdee- 
tion,  there  is  sufficiet  power  vested  in  the  subscribers  at  large  to  de- 
prive the  member  so  transgressing  of  his  situation  in  the  committee^ 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  abuse  in  fnture  ? — Quite 
so ;  axu  member  can  bring  forward  axff  eebjed  he  phaeee  ai  oMjf  ofOm 
frenerai  meetings,  and  oho  call  far  a  hoUotfiT  any  single  member,  or  fir 
ike  entire  committee,  if  he  wishes.** 

We  can  easily  imagine  the  degree  of  success  a  malcontent 
would  have  in  bringing  forward  his  objection,  even  if  any 
body  could  be  fonnd  thus  to  cast  a  stigma  on  an  individiud 
member : — 

**  What  particular  qualifications  are  required  to  render  a  person 
eligible  to  be  chosen  either  as  a  member  of  the  Okneral  Committee,  or  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  ?— The  qualification  required  for 
a  member  of  the  General  Committee  is  chieflv  a  strong  interest  for  art, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  society.  That  for  the  Committee  of 
Selection  is  a  severer  test ;  the  members  are  required  to  be  either  to 
a  certain  decree  practical  artists  themselves,  though  not  profSessional 
ones,  or  to  hold  a  public  character,  either  by  their  collections  or  bj 
the  taste  that  they  have  evinced  for  art»  so  as  to  carry  with  them  the 
confidence  of  the  artists  and  the  public/* 

In  fact,  for  the  Committee  adequately  to  perform  the  onerous 
duties  self-imposed,  its  members  would  require  an  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  and  judgment,  and  a  refined  taste,  rardy 
met  with  even  in  the  professional  artist,  who  was,  however,  rigidly 
excluded.  Amateurs,  even  the  most  skilled  in  art,  uniformly 
adopt  a  secondary  tone  on  art  topics,  when  in  the  presence  m 
an  artist ;  even  when  he  does  not  happen  to  be  a  man  of  5upe- 
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rior  ability^  a  deference  is  tacitly  paid  to  the  practical  experi- 
ence derived  from  his  professional  practice.  let^  of  amateurs 
was  the  tribunal  to  be  composed,  which  was  to  decide  on  pro- 
fessional excellence,  and  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  appeal. 
Mr.  Blacker,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  patronage  of  Art 
in  Ireland,  states : — 

'< Is  there  any  demand  for  religious  subjects  in  Ireland? — There 
has  been  kardbf  any  denumdfor  original  modem  artatalL  Whatever 
demand  there  has  been  for  pictures  has  been  chiefly  with  regard  to 
copies  and  works  picked  up  at  auctions. 

Air.  M'Oeaehy. — Copies  of  what? — Copies  of  the  old  masters, 
sold  as  originals — the  greatest  rtibbish  possible — at  some  of  the 
sales.'* 

By  this  we  would  judge  that  the  collectors  from  which  the 
Art  Union  Committee  drew  its  principal  supply  of  members, 
must  have  had  bizarre  collections,  and  must  have  been  singu- 
larly skilled  in  modem  Art. 

Mr.  Cash  was  asked  : — 

"  Could  you  give  the  Committee  anj  information  in  reference  to 
the  objects  of  the  Art  Union  of  Dublin  ? — It  is  generally  for  the  fur- 
therance of  high  art ;  all  purposes  connected  with  art. 

**  Chairman, — Tou  stated  tiiat  the  principal  object  of  the  Art-Union 
was  the  encouragement  of  high  art? — Tes. 

**  In  what  way  did  you  propose  to  encourage  high  art  as  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  your  institution  ? — First,  by  our  mode  of  selection  ;  by 
selecting  paintings  whose  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Committee  of  Se- 
lection seemed  to  consist  in  either  the  advance  or  the  attempt  at  per* 
fection  in  high  art.** 

Mr.  Blacker  when  examined  gave  similar  testimony : — 

**  In  that  state  of  art  your  society  was  organized,  for  the  purpose 
principally  of  encouraging  high  art  ? — Tes. 

**  What  do  you  understand  by  high  art  ? — I  mean  that  which  ap- 
pears to  springy  from  the  mind,  being  exercised  in  a  work  of  art,  as 
contradistmgmshed  from  mere  copying  of  the  works  of  nature. 

•«  Do  you  not  also  extend  the  sigpaification  of  it  to  historical  subjects, 
as  contradistinguished  from  landscapes  or  still  life  ?— Anything  that 
shows  high  mental  exertion,  either  in  the  painter,  or  psodnces  it  in 
the  beholder,  I  should  call  high  art." 

The  Art  Union  was,  therefore,  most  especially  to  encourage 
and  devdope  what  is  termed  High  Art,  defined  as  springing 
from  the  mind,  in  contradistinction  to  what  we  will  term  low 
art,  which  was  mean  enough  to  take  nature  as  its  model.  From 
time  to  time  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  peruse  much  eloquent 
verbiage  concerning  high  art — ^what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not ; 
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which  kit  is  easier  understood  than  the  former;  we  confess  to 
not  having  received  mnch  enlightenment  from  our  studies,  and 
indeed  indine  to  the  opinion^  that  the  wiiters  are  in  tiie  same 
benighted  state.  Mr.  Blacker  thinks  it  is  incompatable  with 
natore^  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mm.  He  thinks 
that  if  high  mental  exedion  is  shown  in  the  work^  or  produced 
in  the  beholder,  it  therefore  is  high  art.  Now  tUs  is  a  qnality 
a  picture  may  possess  and  yet  bea  most ezecsable daub, ottedy 
wanting  in  manipulative  skill ;  to  our  mind  the  head  and  the 
hand  must  go  togeth^,  guided  by  much  and  carelul  study  from 
nature.  The  Art  Union,  at  all  events,  did  not  confine  itself  to 
its  **  principal  object.*'  l%e  Committee  purchased  a  multitude  of 
landscapes  and  ''genre''  works,  some  indifferent  enough ;  it  has 
been  even  objected,  ttiat  its  members  evinced  too  great  a  pai&- 
lity  for  landscapes,  a  style  of  Art  that  does  not  p^haps  requiit 
such  high  powers  as  some  others. 

Mr.  Cash  was  examinedrelative  to  the  Monev-Prize  system— 
the  Committee  had  been  always  much  opposed  to  it : — 

'*  Mr.  R,  CMome.-^  understand  the  pictures  which  are jBiven  ai 
prizes  are  entirely  chosen  by  the  Committee  of  Selection  ? — ^Entirelj. 

*'  Do  you  ever  find  any  complaint  about  that  7 — We  do  not  find  uy 
complaint  from  the  subscribers. 

**  You  are  aware  that  in  the  London  Art  Union  they  have  a  difller- 
ent  plan  ? — I  am. 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  application  made  to  put  it  upon  the  same 
footing  ? — No ;  there  have  been  representations  in  tbe  newspapers, 
stating  it  would  be  desirable ;  Imt  the  general  feeBug  ve,  DmAai  ti^ 
ihaJt  we  are  not  far  enough  advanced  for  the  iuUenbere  to  be  aUtmei 
to  chooee  their  own  pictures.  If  they  were  allowed  to  choose,  they 
would  take  that  which  more  resembled  nature^  such  as  a  broom,  or 
household  utensils,  rather  than  a  painting  where  Ugh  art  is  in- 
troduced." 

People  invariably  think  the  opinion  of  their  circle  is  that  of 
the  world,  as  they  know  no  other*  Thus,  when  Mr.  Cash 
speaks  of  the  "  general  feeling  in  Dublin,^  he  means  the  gene- 
ral feeling  in  the  Art  Union  Committee.  And  he  apeaks  of 
"allowing"  the  subscribers,  as  if  they  were  children,  or 
most  ignorant  persons ;  yet^  when  questioned  as  to  the  class 
of  subscribers^  he  describes  them  thos  : — 

*'  Have  you  many  from  the  higher  classes  ? — Tes. 
'*  Many  in  the  legal  department  ? — Tes,  a  great  many ;  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  among  the  first  to  subscribe. 
"  Do  you  recollect  any  other  high  legal  authorities  who  are  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Art  Union  ? — The  Judgesi  Chief  Justice  Dogherty^  Baron 
Pennefather,  &e. 

**  Mr.  JS^r/.— How  low  do  the  subscribers  £^  in  the  society ;  have 
Toa  many  persons  of  the  shop-keeping  class  ?.Ij  should  say  we  have, 
but  I  cannot  say  absolutely.'* 

We  rather  think  that  the  higher  classes,  the  jadges,  members 
of  the  bar,  the  church,  and  the  army ;  the  professional  and 
wealthier  middle  classes  who,  for  the  most  part,  form  the  bulk  of 
the  subscribers,  are  quite  competent  to  make  good  selections,  as 
good  perhaps  as  the  Committee;  public  taste  for  Art  is  both  culti- 
vated  and^neral ;  the  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition  uniformly 
attract  admiring  crowds,  and  the  inferior  w(Hrks  are  speedily 
detected : — 

''  Is  there  any  risk,  in  your  opinion,  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
course  you  have  specified,  the  prize-owner  may  be  required  to  take  a 
painting  which  is  not  congenial  to  his  taste  and  inchnation ;  for  in- 
stance, a  subscriber  may  wish  to  have  a  portraits  »xu\  he  may  be  forced 
to  take  a  landscape^  and  vice  versa ;  has  that  struck  you  as  an  objec- 
tion ? — ^It  certainly  has  one  disadvantage  apparently  lying  on  the  sur- 
face ;  but  a  greater  advantage  attends  our plap,  which  is  this,  that  the 
best  pictures  are  sure  to  be  purchai^d.  If  you  leave  it  to  anv  sub- 
scriber  placed  on  the  public  list,  the  areument  is  that  it  would  not 
always  follow  that  the  oest  pictures  would  be  purchased ;  I  should  say 
quite  the  contrary/' 

We  quite  dissent  from  this  argument,  which  is  based  alto« 
gether  upon  supposition,  and  we  dispute  that,  under  the  system 
of  a  Committee,  the  best  pictures  are  sure  to  be  purchased,  or 
in  fact  were  purchased. 

Mr.  Blacker,  when  examined  upon  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  altogether  in  favor  of  the  CSommittee : — 

'*  The  great  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  the  society  in  Dublin, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  London,  the  Committee  understands  to  be 
in  the  power  of  selection  being  vested  in  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

Has  that  arrangement,  in  your  opinion,  been  productive  of  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  to  art  ?.^We  had  the  example  of  the  Londen 
SocietjT,  and  also  the  Scotch  Society,  which  was  worked  by  way  of  a 
committee ;  and  it  was  after  deliberate  inquiry  into  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  both  methods  of  proceeding,  partictdarlv  as  con- 
cerned the  state  of  art  and  the  education  of  the  public  mind  with  regard 
to  art  in  Ireland,  we  came  to  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  system  of 
selection  by  a  competent  committee. 

"  The  object  of  the  society  has  been  the  encouragement  of  high  art 
especially,  not  excluding  other  branches  of  art;  is  it  not  so? — 
Certainly. 

*'  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  selecting  being  vested  in  the  com- 
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mittee  is  more  likelv  to  answer  the  attainment  of  that  object  than  if 
that  power  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  at  large  ? — ^Decid- 
edly so  ;  and  it  was  principally  with  that  view  that  we  vested  it  in  a 
committee.  We  thought  tnat  with  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  sob- 
scribers  that  are  likely  to  come  into  such  a  society  as  ours,  to  which 
there  is  no  limits  no  selection  by  ballot  or  any  other  restrictioii,  that 
the  indiscriminate  choice  left  to  the  multitude  would  not  hare  a  ten- 
dency either  in  promoting  high  art,  nor  would  it  give  that  decree  of 
fair  patronage  to  every  department  of  the  arts  that  we  considered 
would  be  due  and  fair  to  each. 

**  The  motive  for  encouraging  high  art  is  desired,  not  merely  from 
the  superiority  which  it  commands^  but  also  from  the  apprehension 
that  in  general  such  branches  of  art  are  not  likely  to  meet  the  most 
ffeneral  patronage  ? — Tes  ;  we  tested  it  ourselves  to  a  oertun  dcsree 
m  our  first  exhibition.  Some  members  of  the  committee,  myseu  in 
particular,  took  friends  or  acquaintances  in  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety, and  we  asked  them, '  Supposing  prizes  of  certain  sums  of  money 
fell  to  your  shares,  how  woula  vou  expend  them  in  this  exhibition  ?* 
and  we  found  that  some  of  the  choices  were  of  a  kind  that  would  not 
do  much  credit  to  the  society." 

Now  this  was  a  most  unfair  test  of  the  relative  merit  of  the 
Money-Prize  system,  and  proves  nothings-only  that  Mr. 
Blacker's  taste  was  dissimilar  to  that  of  some  one  else.  He  admits 
that  be  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  Committee  system  to 
be  adopted^  and  therefore  must  naturally  be  a  partial  witoess. 
There  were  two  Art  Unions  in  active  existence,  each  under  dif- 
ferent systems^  at  the  formation  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Art  Union ; 
and  a  constitution  differing,  in  fact,  from  both  these  was  ulti- 
mately decided  upon ;  it  was  very  good  in  theory,  but  unforta- 
nately  in  practice  it  failed : — 

''  What  is  your  opinion,  reasoning  upon  the  subject  abstractedly,  of 
the  merits  of  the  two  different  systems,  the  one  vesting  the  power  of 
selection  in  the  committee,  the  other  vesting  it  in  the  subscribers  at 
large,  first  in  reference  to  the  operation  upon  art,  without  looking  for 
the  (present  to  artists  ? — I  was  one  of  the  persons  who,  at  the  original 
meeting  of  our  body,  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  selection 
by  committee  as  it  at  present  stands,  and  it  was  chieflv  with  a  view  to 
the  advance  of  high  art,  and  also  with  a  view  of  allowing  each  de- 
partment in  art  to  have  a  fair  degree  of  encouraeementy  that  I  did 
so.   I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  that  unless  some  uniform  principle  with 
reference  to  the  encouragement  of  high  art  especially  is  adopted,  and 
some  uniform  system  of  expenditure  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  works  of  art  generally  is  pursued  (at  uT  events,  with  re> 
gard  to  the  larger  sums  ex^nded),  more  harm  may  be  done  than  good* 
that  is,  as  far  as  hi^h  art  is  concerned.    Now,  uniformity  in  either 
principle  or  system  is  perfectly  incompatible  with  leaving  the  selec- 
tion open  to  the  mass  of  subscribers  indiscriminately.    I  do  not  say 
that  committees  of  selection,  more  than  any  other  body  of  men,  are 
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infallible* ;  all  I  mean  to  contend  for  ib,  that  a  certain  number  of  well* 
selected  men*  inflnentialy  independent,  and  competent  from  known 
taste,  educationy  and  attention  to  a  particular  departm«it»  are' more 
likely  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  principle,  and  in  uniformity  with  a 
well-regulated  system,  and  less  apt  to  oe  swayed  by  mere  whim  or 
caprice,  self-interest,  or  the  importunity  of  interestea  parties,  than  a 
private  indiyidnal,  who  may  chance  to  be  not  very  well  qualified  by 
either  prcTious  education  or  attention  to  the  subjectt  nor  indeed 
with  any  very  strong  feelings  of  public  responsibility  as  to  laying 
out  the  public  money  strictly  for  the  adyancement  of  the  object  in- 
tended. 

''  Does  it  not  occur  to  you,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  being 
|)rincipally  to  encourage  nigh  art,  and  excellence  in  art  generally, 
that  there  is  a  greater  chance  of  that  object  being  attained  when  the 
encouragement  and  patronage  are  exercised  by  persons  competent  to 
judffe,  than  if  it  were  left  to  the  chance  of  its  being  vested  m  indivi- 
duius  who  by  education  and  position  are  not  qualified  in  an  equal 
manner  ? — dertainly  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  that  view,  and  also  with 
the  view  of  inducing  the  artists  to  paint  for  a  superior  class  of  men, 
rather  than  to  paint  for  what  I  may  denominate  the  popular  taste ; 
men  whose  mind  have  been  educated  to  a  certain  degree  by  trayel  and 
by  study  in  esthetic  principles. 

**  Do  you  apprehend  that  if  the  choice  were  left  to  the  subscribers 
at  large,  artists  would  be  inclined  to  consider  the  existing  taste  of 
the  many  and  uninformed,  rather  than  the  taste  of  the  few  and  culti- 
vated, and  work  with  reference  rather  to  immediate  pecuniary  profit 
than  to  the  future  and  permanent,  in  the  improvement  and  aavance- 
ment  of  art  ? — ^That  is  the  meaning  I  intended  to  convey. 

**  Mr.  R.  Coibome  — ^Do  ^ou  mean  that  to  apply  to  the -Dublin  As- 
sociation ? — I  should  mean  it  to  apply  generally,  but  to  Ireland  in  par- 
ticular, where  the  style  of  education  or  taste  tor  high  art  is  of  course, 
it  being  a  matter  new  to  them,  in  a  lower  degree  of  culture. 

**  Mr.  H^Oeacky, — But  still  you  would  lay  that  down  as  a  principle 
of  general  application  ? — Tes. 

**  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Art  Union  is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  art ;  do  you  think  that  such  object  is  accomplished  to  a  greater 
degree  by  allowing  individuals  to  choose  for  themselves,  and  so  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment,  than  if  they  were  required  to  follow  the 
choice  of  persons  appointed  to  select  for  them  ? — I  think  it  so  far 
dangerous,  that  a  person,  having  a  bad  taste,  is  more  likely  to  be  con- 
firmed in  that  bad  taste  than  ever  to  rise  from  that  one  line  or  taste 
for  art  which  he  has  been  early  imbued  with.  If  a  person  g^ts  a 
picture  or  statue,  selected  by  a  competent  committee,  he  may  not  be 
able  at  first  to  enter  into  all  the  Mauties  of  high  art,  but  there  is 
afterwards  a  chance  of  his  bein^  able  to  do  that ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  selected  a  bad;  picture  for  himself  in  the  first  instance, 
or  a  bad  statue  (and  it  is  but  a  chance  that  he  would  select  a  good 
one),  tiiere  is  a  almost  a  certainty  of  his  being  imbued  with  bad  taste 
from  his  own  selection,  while  there  is  every  chance  of  bis  refbrmhig 
his  taste  if  a  work  of  art,  well  selected,  gets  into  his  house." 

Mr.  Bhicker  thinks  that  uniformity  of  principle  or  taste  is 
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the  desirable  point  gained  by  a  Committee — ^bat  it  is  most  un- 
desirable ;  it  is  calcnlated  to  hamper  and  cripple  an  artist's 
powers,  and  prevent  him  from  following  the  natural  bent  of  his 
geniusj  unless  it  happens  to  accord  with  the  Committee's  views 
of  Art— a  thing  very  likely  not  to  happen  :  true  genins  is  ori- 
ginal, it  generauy  departs  from  the  beaten  track,  and  is  often 
an  innovation  against  the  opinion  of  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, although,  in  the  end,  they  are  obliged  to  recognise  the 
heresy  as  orthodoxy.  We  altogether  dispute  that  artists  will 
paint  down  to  what  they  conceive  a  low  level  of  pablio  taste; 
an  artist,  when  not  painting  for  any  particular  patron,  will  be 
certain  to  choose  his  subject  and  method  of  treatment  solely 
according  to  his  own  views.  And  if  painting  for  an  Art 
Union,  on  the  Monev-Prize  system^  he  would  in  fact  be  work- 
ing for  the  broad  public,  and  would  not  be  bound  to  study  the 
fiBmoy  of  any  little  coterie,  having  its  whims  and  pet  theories  to 
nurse.  The  true  artist  is  to  teach,  not  to  be  taught,  even  by 
''men  whose  minds  have  been  educated  to  a  certain  degree  by 
travel,  and  by  study  in  sesthetic  principles :''  who  educated  than 
in  aesthetic  study  ?  Artists :— • 

**  Do  yoa  think,  when  the  choice  is  left  to  the  suhseribers  at  Ism, 
the  abuse  of  that  choice  might  not  be,  in  a  great  degree,  corrected  by 
the  circumstance  of  individuals  taking  better  Judges  than  themselves 
to  guide  them  in  their  seleclion  ? — Decidedly ;  and  I  suppose  it  is 
often  done,  but  still  there  is  a  chance  that  it  may  lead  to  more  hurried 
and  indiscriminate  choices,  and  be  of  less  beneficial  efkct,  disn  if  the 
selection  was  made  on  some  regular  system  and  principle.*' 

We  say  ''  decidedly  '*  also ;  and  the  chance  of  honied  ehoioe 
is  very  slight.  But  Mr.  Blacker  states  snbseqnentlj,  that  there 
is  a  ^reat  deal  of  private  patronage  of  Art  arising;  in  the  tabu- 
lar view  alluded  to  in  the  following  extract,  it  is  stated  by  him 
that  the  amount  of  private  porchases  in  the  exhibitions  averages 
£300  annually  :— 

*'  Do  you  ascribe  exclusively  to  the  operation  of  the  Art  Unioo  of 
Dublin  the  result  to  which  you  refer,  or  were  there  any  other  oon- 
currin^  causes  to  produce  that  result  which  you  can  state  to  the 
Committee  ?^The  Boyal  Irish  Art  Union  was  the  originatiog  canae. 
It  appears  by  the  &ct,  as  given  by  this  tabular  view,  that  there  was 
little  or  no  private  patronage  before  the  existenoe  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Art  Union,  and  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  since ; 
nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  concurrent  or  additional  cause 
to  account  for  this  great  increase  of  patronage,  beiTond  the  in^nlse 
griven,  and  the  public  mind  exited  by  the  Art  tfnion  in  favour  4>f 
the  fine  arts. 
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*'  There  was  no  eall  for  works  of  «rt»  either  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
▼enunent  or  indiTidualSf  ezdiuivelj  of  the  Art  Union  at  that  time  in 
Duhlin  ? — ^None»  with  the  exceptionj  perhaps,  of  a  mere  portrait  or 
boat. 

<*  How  do  yov  aeconnt  for  the  Art  Union  prodacing  the  result  you 
have  just  stated  it  produced  to  the  committee  P—Simply  by  acting 
on  the  great  mass  of  society*  interesting  them  to  view  art  favourably 
in  their  own  country.  The  small  subscription  required  united  them 
in  a  body,  and  finding  that  they  could  become  possessors,  at  a  small 
rate,  of  valuable  works  of  art,  each  pioture  or  engpravine  issued  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  a  rising  collection,  and  formed  the  suoject  round 
which  the  £unily  or  the  circle  conversed  of  art»  and  became  imbued 
with  a  taste  for  it." 

Now  we  wonder  that  the  oommitiee  ^  allow''  such  a  hetero- 
geneous and  indisoriaimate  mass  as  Art  Union  sabscribersj  to 
form  little  collections.  Sorely  the  Committee  must  feel  most 
unhappy  lest  high  art  be  overlooked;  and  as  it  thinks  the 
public  in  Ireland  *'  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  allowed  '^ 
to  spend  their  own  money  when  paid  into  the  Art  Union  coffers, 
surely  equal  reason  exists  for  interfevsnce  when  the  public 
attempt  to  make  private  selections ;  especially  when  tiiere  is  so 
much  risk  of  a  low  style  of  art  being  encouraged. 

Mr.  Cash  gave  similar  evidence  :— - 

**  Mr.  B.  CoUforne.'^ATe  there  not  any  pictures  which  are  bought 
that  have  been  ordered  on  commission ;  do  the  committee^have  the 
first  choice  of  selection,  before  the  public  have  the  power  to  pur- 
chase ? — Decidedly  not ;  so  nnnch  the  contrary,  that  last  year  toere 
were  several  pictures  bought,  and  the  year  before,  by  persons  not 
connected  with  the  Art  Union.  I  think  that  never  happened  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Art  Union. 

**  Do  yon  consider  that  there  has  beeo  an  inorease  of  private  pa- 
tronage ?.— Decidedly ;  taste  is  more  generally  directed  into  that 
channel  now. 

**  Mr.  Escott, — When  you  say  the'  general  opinion  in  Ireland  is 
favourable  to  Art  Unions,  how  do  you  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
general  opinion  ? — By  the  amount  of  our  subscriptions  increasing 
every  year,  as  well  as  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  the  public, 
and  the  interest  they  take  in  the  exhibition  and  the  pictures  of  the 
best  masters. 

**  Will  you  continue  to  state  what  are  the  instances  of  encourage- 
ment of  sculpture  in  Ireland  ?— -I  should  mention  among  others,  Mr. 
Hogan*s  statue  of  Dr.  Doyle.  There  are,  howerer,  a  great  number 
of  oommissions  given  by  various  iadividuab  to  sculptors  with  which 
I  am  not  acquainted.'' 

Mr.  Blacker,  also,  when  questioned  on  this  subject  replies : — 

**  1  haye  seen  the  productions  of  Hogan,  and  they  are  highly  cre- 
ditable to  that  class  of  our  feUow-subjects  who  have  contributed  so 
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freely  to  modern  art  The  group  of  the  entomhinent  of  our  Sa? ioor 
in  the  convent  near  Dublinj  and  the  statue  of  Dr.  Doyle  in  Carlow^ 
and  I  believe  some  other  workSf  are  highly  creditable  to  modern  art. 
^  Can  yon  state  to  the  Committee  the  prices  that  have  been  given 
for  those  works  ?— I  cannot  exactly  ;  but  merely  firum  hearsay ;  I 
believe  from  1,200A  to  l/KKM.  has  been  the  amount." 

When  soms  such  as  these  are  jadicioosly  expended  apon 
works  of  Arty  pablic  taste  can  scarcely  be  at  such  a  low  ebb, 
or  reqaire  to  be  in  leading  strings  lest  it  go  wrong. 

We  retom  to  Mr.  Casns  evidence  : — 

«<  ChatmuoL — There  was  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  sab- 
scribers  ? — ^None  whatever. 

"  Nor  any  imputation  thrown  upon  the  correctness  of  the  decisioo 
of  the  Committee  of  Selection  ?--I  have  known  artists  grumble  s 
little  when  their  pictures  have  not  been  bought,  but  I  do  not  tidnk 
there  has  been  a  general  complaint. 

''  This  dissadsmction  has  been  prindpally  confined  to  artists,  wboie 
paintings  have  not  been  chosen  ? — ^Precisely. 

**  The  committee  have  not,  at  any  time  been  accused  of  undue  pre- 
ference of  a  particular  style  of  art,  or  of  particular  artists? — I  wonld 
not  say  tiiey  nave  not  been ;  but  I  should  say,  if  they  have  been  to 
accused,  it  was  without  cause,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  <fis- 
cover." 

Artists'  complaints,  in  fact,  were  always  set  down  by  the 
Committee  as  the  grumblings  of  disappointed  men ;  it  cbumed 
infiillibility  in  matters  relating  to  Ait,  and  from  its  fiat  of  con- 
demnation there  was  no  appeal.  There  was  dissatisfaction 
enoQgh^-the  Committee  coiud  not  be  unaware  of  that ;  aitiats 
felt  keenly  the  mortification  of  their  position,— exposed  to  the 
censures  of  a  self-constituted  tribunal,  totally  irresponsible, — ^for 
the  artist  could  not  appeal  to  the  public, — ^tne  Committee  would 
not  admit  of  correction  from  that  ignorant  mass.  Thus  the 
Committee  passed  its  ''  award/'  unchecked  and  uncontrolled, 
and  artists  could  only  ''  grumble.'*  Some  hint  of  the  feelings 
of  artista  must  have  reached  the  Parliamentary  Gomnuttee^ 
judging  by  the  following : — 

"  Mr.  Eseott, — Are  yon  aware  what  their  (the  Irish  artists)  opi- 
nions now  are  with  reference  to  the  advantages  of  tiie  Art  Union  ?— 
I  am  not. 

"  When  vou  stated  just  now  that  all  the  eminent  artists  whom  voa 
have  named  were  favourable  to  the  Art  Union,  did  yon  mean  they 
had  been  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  Art  Union  ?^Tes,  to  the 
formation  ;  and  since  the  formation,  I  have  heard  them  express  opi- 
nions very  favourable  to  it, 

•*  Has  that  been  recently  ?— No,  not  recently. 
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«  Were  those  favourable  opinions  expressed  only  a  little  while  after 
the  formation  of  the  Art  Union  ? — About  that  time. 

**  Was  it  before  they  had  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  Art 
Union  to  judge  of  its  operation  ? — It  would  appear  so. 

'*  Mr.  Ewart, — ^Are  there  any  eminent  Irish  artists  now  in  London 
who  oonld  give  evidence  to  this  Committee? — fes;  I  met  one 
jesterdajf  but  he  has  retired  from  the  profession ;  he  is  an  honorary 
member. 

"  Is  Mr.  Rothwell  in  London  ? — I  should  think  so. 

*'  CAotrman.— Is  he  a  resident  Irish  artist  ?— He  is  resident  in  Lon* 
don :  Mr.  Maclise  is  entirely  resident  in  London. 

"  Mr.  .E^oar<.«— What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  Art 
Union  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  you  nave  been  able  to  collect  it  ? — That  of 
cxcitingy  I  should  say,  a  very  general  taste  with  respect  to  subjects  of 
fine  art. 

"  Is  the  general  opinion  in  Ireland  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
the  Irish  Art  Unions  ?<~I  should  say  quite  favourable. 

"Is  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  artists,  as  far  as  you  have  been  able  to 
coUect  itf  favourable  ? — I  should  say  so." 

This  last  answer  was  decisive^  whatever  doubt  might  have 
been  entertained,  there  was  no  artist  at  hand  to  give  any 
other  version.     Mr.  Blacker  is  subsequently  asked : — 

**  CAotrffum.— Have  any  complaints  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
public  of  any  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  ? — I 
nave  heard  no  regular  complaints  as  to  their  selection.  That  oc- 
casional strictures  will  arise  m  an  underhand  way  by  rumour,  or  in 
newspapers,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  whenever  that  has  been  the  case, 
they  have  generally  been  traced  to  disappointed  parties  whose  demands 
did  not  meet  with  the  success  they  desired,  or  were  obliged  to  be 
passed  by  altogether. 

"  You  are  not  in  possession  of  an;^  specific  instances  of  complaint 
made  against  the  committee,  oollectively  or  individually,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  ueir  choice  of  works  of  art?— No." 

Thus^  when  any  complaints  were  made  by  subscribers,  they  were 
attributed  to  want  of  knowledge  and  discernment  relative  to  Art; 
and  if  the  complaints  came  from  artists,  they  were  considered 
interested  ones  from  disappointed  men.  We  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  Blacker  seemed  unaware  that  a  small  section  of  the  Irish 
artists  were  so  much  aggrieved  that  they  called  a  public  meeting 
of  t)ie  profession  to  protest  against  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Art  Union  Committee :  it  was  held  in  D'Olier-street,  in  the 
year  1848,  but,  although  many  artists  felt  strongly  opposed  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  favorable  to  the  objects 
of  the  assembly,  very  few  attended — none  of  the  Roval  Hiber- 
nian Academicians  were  present.  In  fact,  the  Art  Union 
Committee  was  felt  to  be  too  powerful  an  oligarchy,  and  artists 
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hesitated  to  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  body  capable  of 
conferring  or  withholding  patronage.  The  principal  point  com- 
plained of  was,  the  selection  of  a  large  number  of  English  aad 
Scottish  works,  while  many,  by  Insh  artists,  were  left  im* 
purchased.  The  Committee,  of  course,  said  they  were  all  di»* 
appointed  men,  and  that  their  works  did  not  deserve  to  be 
bought;  but  this  was  not  the  fact. 

We  maY)  perhaps,  be  accused  of  making  statements  that  we 
cannot  substantiate  ;  it  is  difficult,  at  this  period,  to  call  up  thoee 
matters  accurately,  and  we  feel  diffident  of  mentioning  con- 
temporary artists'  names ;  however,  two  have  since  died,  and 
to  these  we  may  therefore  allude.  W.  G.  Wall  was  an  artist 
who  painted  some  vexr  clever  landscapes;  though  an  Irishman 
he  had  passed  much  oi  his  life  in  America,  and  was  a  Member 
of  the  New  York  Academy ;  he  found  but  little  favor  with 
the  Art  Union  Committee,  and  was  accused  of  mannerism ;  if 
he  was  a  mannerist  be  was  made  one  by  want  of  sufficient  pa- 
tronage. The  Committee  purchased  but  few  of  his  jnctures^ 
and  generally  at  reduced  prices;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to 
paint  many  works  hastily  and  without  much  studv,  for  he  had 
a  family  to  support,  and  was  always  struggling  with  disappoint- 
ments* Had  the  Committee  purchased  freely  of  him,  he  mi^ 
have  been  enabled  to  study  more  from  nature,  and  would,  un- 
questionably, have  produced  high  class  works,  for  he  had  great 
feeling  for  his  Art,  combined  with  a  power  of  handling,  and  an 
exceUent  idea  of  color.  His  pictures,  on  his  return  to  th» 
country,  were  greatly  and  most  deservedly  admired ;  but  poor 
Wall  felt  heart  sick  and  discouraged,  when  he  saw  large  sums 
given  for  English  works,  which  he  knew  he  could  equal  if  only 
encouraged.  The  Art  Union  might  have  raised  him  into  fame 
and  affluence— it  depressed  him. 

The  late  Samuel  Brocas  was  another  instance;  tiie 
Committee  purchased  but  sparingly  from  him.  Yet,  be 
was  an  excellent  artist,  possessed  great  power  of  hand,  and 
of  composition,  and  a  cultivated  judgment ;  he,  too,  was  a 
landscape  painter.  In  the  year  184S,  he  exhibited  fourteen 
pictures,  some  of  large  size,  and  of  these  he  sold  one  for  £30, 
whilst  this  same  year  over  one  thousand  pounds  were  spent  on 
English  and  Scottish  works.  But  Mr.  Brocas  was  in  too 
secure  a  position  to  depend  on,  or  need  Art  Union  patron- 
age ;  its  treatment  of  him  had  the  effect,  however,  of  discourag- 
ing atiy  further  efforts ;  in  utter  disgust  he  ceased  to  oontri- 
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bate  works  to  the  Exhibition,  and  from  that  time  never  painted 
a  picture  for  the  Art  Union,  and  his  talented  brothers  followed 
his  example. 

Many  other  instances  of  deep  and  bitter  disappointments  we 
could  mention,  but  we  refrain  from  publishing  what,  in  some 
degree,  are  private  details.  Individuals  appeared  to  be  greatly 
favored  by  the  Committee,  thus  rousing  professional  jealousy, 
at  all  times  easily  excited,  and  annoyance  was  felt  at  the 
extension  of  Art  Union  patronage  to  amateurs,  in  competition 
with  professional  artists.  We  will  only  add,  that  the  mortifica- 
tion entailed  upon  a  deserving  and  highly  sensitive  body  of  men, 
would  require  an  immense  amount  of  public  advantage  as  a 
counterbalance* 

On  the  subject  af  engravings  Mr.  Gash  was  ksked : — 

**  From  what  paintinfln  do  you  generally  select  the  sttbjects  for 
engraringP-J^rom  Iriflh  artists ;  it  is  the  sole  exception  we  make ; 
we  pu^hase  the  paintings  of  all  indiscriminatelj,  but  the  engraving 
must  be  from  the  picture  of  an  Irish  artist. 

«« That  is,  of  a  kving  Irish  artist  ?—Te8. 

**  Tou  confine  yourself,  then,  to  engravings  from  living  artists  ?— 

Tes, 

**  Why  do  you  adopt  that  course,  when  the  object  is  the  encourage- 
ment of  high  art ;  do  you  suppose  that  modern  artists  ftimish  you 
with  examples  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  advancing  high 
art?— It  is  the  only  honour  m  our  power  to  bestow  upon  those  of 
our  conntrymen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  art,  and  we  do 
it  not  only  out  of  regard  for  the  honour  they  have  conferred  upon 
art  and  their  country,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  such  other  artists 
as  may  come  forward  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  a  similar 
honour." 

The  Select  Committee  seem  to  have  been  struck  with  the  in- 
consistency of  patronising  exclusively  one  set  of  Irish  artists^ 
and  not  another,  although  the  same  motives  and  objects  would 
apply  equally  as  a  reason ;  and  we  think  the  motive  assigned 
for  tnis  practice, ''  the  encouragement  of  such  other  artists  as 
may  come  forward  and  show  themselves  worthy  of  similar 
honour/*  is  as  applicable  to  the  selection  of  works  for.  distribu- 
tion, as  to  the  selection  of  subjects  for  engraving : — 

<'  dbcrmaii.-- Do  you  select  the  engraver  also  from  Irish  artists  ?— 
No,  we  select  the  best  we  can  get. 

"  Why,  in  one  instance,  do  you  confine  yourselves  to  Irish  artists, 
and  not  in  the  other  ;  is  not  the  one  case  equally  important  with  the 
other  ?— It  is ;  but  we  have  no  Irish  engravers  equal  to  the  names  of 
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the  ienaraTers  in  London.     In  factj  there  is  no  gentlemen  in  . 
»ion  of  a  fine  picture  who  would  lend  it  to  be  engraved  bj  a  teoond 
or  third-rate  engraver. 

**  Chairman, — Ia  it  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  Selection  that 
high  art  is  better  encouraged  bv  confining  the  selection  of  subjeeti 
for  engraving  to  the  works  of  Irish  artists,  or  extending  their  choice 
to  the  productions  of  the  artists  of  the  Uilited  Kingdom  generallj  ? — 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  for  the  fbrtherance  of  art,  it  would  be  most  de- 
sirable to  extend  it  generally  ;  but  in  the  situation  in  which  the  com- 
mittee is  placed  with  reference  to  national  feeling  upon  the  subject 
of  Irish  Art  Unions,  I  think  it  would  make  us  excessively  unpopnlir 
just  at  the  outset ;  but  there  is  no  rule  or  regulation  by  which  we  are 
precluded  from  seeking  assistance  from  every  ouarter  we  can,  by 
which  we  can  derive  any  aid  in  the  furtherance  ot  high  art. 

*'  IAt.  EscotL — With  whom  would  is  make  you  unpopular  ? — ^With 
our  subscribers,  for  whom  we  provide." 

We  have  here  an  admission  that  the  popular  feeliDg  amongst 
the  subscribers  was  opposed  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  not  extending  a  full  patronage  to  Irish  Art ;  yet,  in  the 
following,  it  is  described  as  a  feeling  entirdy  confined  to  the  re- 
sident artists : — 

"  Does  the  admission  of  paintings  from  other  parts  of  the  empire 
subject  vou  to  unpopularity  ? — There  is  a  little  jealousy  perhaps  with 
the  resident  artists,  but  not  with  the  public" 

Mr.  B.  Wall  put  the  following  questions : — 

**  Do  you  not  think,  under  such  circumstances,  H  would  be  mmk 
better  to  confine  the  Dublin  Art  Union  to  giving  pictures  rather 
than  engravings  as  prizes? 

**  Gert^nly  not ;  our  engravings  are  a  great  cause  of  the  pros- 
perity of  our  society. 

*'  Dj  the  prosperity  of  your  society,  you  mean  the  number  of 
subscribers  which  you  possess? 

**  Yes ;  and  from  the  care  the  committee  take  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  such  as  would  tend  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  taste  of  the 
remotest  district  to  which  the  engraving  in  Ireland  might  travel. 

*<  Now  if  such  a  reeulation  as  I  have  hinted  at  were  adopted  bj 
the  Irish  Art  Union,  m  the  event  of  its  lessening  the  number  of  sab- 
scribers,  would  there  be  a  better  class  of  subscribers,  men  of  more 
acknowledged  taste ;  and  is  not  the  chief  objeet  of  Art  Unloiu 
rather  to  advance  art,  than  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  sum  of 
money  ? 

**  Cfertainly ;  all  considerations  are  minor  ones  in  oompariMo 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste;  thai  is  our  high  and  grest 
object." 

Public  opinionhas  changed  very  much  upon  this  subject  since 
the  period  in  which  the  above  evidence  was  given.    An  Art 
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Union  issuing  no  prints  would  now  be  more  popular ;  and, 
on  this  constitution,  the  New  Irish  Art  Union  has  been 
founded. 

**  What  is  the  general  tendency  of  the  practice  of  the  committee ; 
is  it  to  purchase  few  paintings,  and  of  the  first  merit,  but  of  high 
price ;  or  to  purchase  a  great  number  of  creditable  paintings,  of 
inferior  price  ? 

**  We  take  the  names  and  select  the  best  picture,  as  we  think,  of 
each  artist  first ;  one  picture  of  each  artist,  because  an  artist  maj 
send  in  several  pictures ;  and  we  go  round  the  room  selecting  what 
we  think  best  of  each  artist,  we  give  the  preference  to  Irish 
artists  who  are  resident,  in  the  first  instance. 

"  You  go  round,  and  select  the  best  picture,  first  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  productions  of  Irish 
artists  ? 

"Yes. 

''  But  that  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  artists  being  of  equal 
merit  with  the  English  or  Scotch  ? 

**  Yes." 


The  Art  Union  was  established  principally  to  supply  the 
want  of  public  patronage  of  Art  in  Ireland — from  the  want  of 
which  patronage  Art  was  in  a  comparatively  inferior  position. 
Clever  artists  had  either  left  the  country,  or  turned  their 
attention  to  portrait  painting,  and  teaching,  as  the  only  remu- 
nerative sources  of  occupation.  To  require  the  artists  to 
possess  equal  merit  with  those  of  England  or  Scotland,  for 
years  in  possession  of  extensive  patronage,  was,  therefore, 
manifestly  unjust,  and  could  not  be  considered  as  a  preference. 
The  practice  of  the  Committee  was  not  exactly  as  above  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Cash,  for  it  was  notorious  that  English,  Irish, 
and  Scottbh  productions,  indiscriminately,  continued  to  be 
purchased  from  week  to  week,  up  to  the  final  closing  of  the 
exhibition.  The  Committee,  we  must  assume,  thought  all  the 
Irish  works  purchased  equal  to  those  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  artisU ;  if  so,  how  was  the  preference  given — ^in  the 
first  week's  selection  were  usually  several  English  works,  and, 
in  the  last  selections  made,  nearly  two  mouths  subsequently, 
Irish  ones  appeared*  Now  it  is  evident,  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscriptions  bad  not  been  received  during  that 
interval,  those  meritorious  Irish  works,  purchased  during  the 
last  week,  must  have  remained  unsold ;  although  several  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  already  selected. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  preference  whatever  shown — the  truth 
is,  the  preference  evinced  by  the  Committee  was  altogether  iu 
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favor  of  English  works:  except  in  two  or  three  marked 
instances  there  was  a  disinclination  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  Irish  artists  producing  any  works  of  ability — those  selected 
were  purchased  grudgingly ;  and,  but  for  very  shame,  many 
more  English  and  Scottish  works  would  have  been  selected. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  Boyal  Irish  Art  Union  has 
at  length  roused  itself  from  the  lethargy  which,  for  those  few 
years  back,  overcame  it;  although  wishing  that  a  little  mcne 
information  had  been  given  to  the  public  re^irdin^  ''the  veir 
satisfactory  state  of  the  society's  affairs/'  which  eUcited  soai 
''loud  cheers''  from  the  half  dozen  members  of  Committee 
who  were  present ;  and  we  regret  extremely  that  its  managers 
should  have  attempted  to  ascribe  its  late  failure  to  "  famine 
and  insurrection  "  I  when  it  is  patent  to  all  that  the  fiuhire 
was  altogether  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  Comndtlee. 
The  "  insurrection  "  it  had  to  contend  against,  was  an  insor- 
rection  of  its  angry  subscribers.  We  regret  that  this  course 
has  been  taken,  oecause  the  covert  insinuation  it  conveys  is, 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  its  former  management^  and 
nothing  to  correct,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Com* 
mittee  would  acknowledge  that  a  mistaKen  course  had  been 
pursued — that  is  the  last  admission  that  human  natoie  can  be 
induced  to  make ;  but,  bv  silence  as  to  causes,  those  would  be 
willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  sustain  what  might  be  made  a 
valuable  institution,  who  will  be  now  roused  into  opposition* 
We,  at  least,  would  have  readily  forgotten  former  mistakeaj, 
to  use  a  mild  term,  had  even  the  slightest  hint  been  given  of 
the  future  adoption  of  a  better  procedure ;  but  when  we  find 
it  asserted  that  the  falling  off  of  the  subscribers  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  famine,  we  naturally  feel  indignant.  That  calami^ 
would  unquestionably  have  caused  some  diminution  in  the 
funds  of  the  Art  Union,  no  matter  how  excellent  might  have 
been  the  management,  but  would  not  have  caused  its  extinction. 
None  of  the  various  literary  and  scientific  societies  established 
in  our  city  suffered  such  a  catastrophe,  although  equally 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  times.  The  majority  of  its  subscribers 
was  composed  of  the  wealthier  middle  class,  who  possessed  as 
much  money  then  as  at  any  former  period;  but  the  subscribers 
ceased  to  support  it,  because  of  the  wide-spread  dissatififiMstioa 
at  the  course  pursued  by  its  managers.  Nearly  every  import* 
ant  rule  or  pnnciple  was  either  evaded  or  departed  from,  and 
faith  was  not  kept  with  the  subscribers.    It  sought  and 
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obtained  public  support^  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  tlie 
following PlaUj  as  arranged  at  a  meeting  held  in  Dablin,on  the 
8th  of  April,  1839,  the  Marqais  of  Ormonde  in  the  chair,  and 
confirmed  at  a  general  meeting,  held  the  15  th  of  April,  1840  : — 

''This  Society  is  established  fbr  the  Eneonragement  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Ireland,  by  the  purchase  of  the  Works  of  Living  Artists 
exhibited  in  the  metropolis :  A  committee,  consisting  of  Twenty, 
one  Members,  chosen  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Subscribers,  select 
and  purchase,  at  the  Exhibitions  from  the  artists  in  Dublin,  such 
works  of  Art  as  are  creditable  to  the  talents  and  genius  of  the 
country ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  season  these  Prizes  are  distributed 
br  lot  among  the  subscribers.  One  chance  of  obtaining  some  valu- 
aLle  prize  work  of  Art,  allowed  for  one  Guinea,  two  chances  for  two 
Guineas,  and  so  on«  in  proportion  for  every  guinea  contributed, 
while  every  member  is  certam  of  an  impression  of  the  annual  En- 
graving, finished  in  the  highest  manner,  and  published  exciurivefy 
or  themselves,  for  every  Guinea  subscribed,  and  in  strict  order  of 
subscription.'* 

This  was  carried  out  by  purchasing  a  greater  number  of 
English  and  Scottish  productions^  than  of  those  by  artists 
of  Ireland ;  and  finding,  at  lengthy  the  utter  absurdity  of 
professing  to  select  ''works  creditable  to  the  talent  and 
genius  of  the  country/'  they  made  a  burreptitions  and  certainly 
ingenious  substitution  in  the  ''  plan/'  likely,  upon  a  hasty  per« 
usal,  to  escape  detection,  by  which  it  was  completely  changed 
to  suit  their  purposes— although  it  still  professed  -  to  be 
^'confirmed  at  a  general  meeting  held  the  15th  April, 
1840." 

Every  subscriber  was  to  hare  an  engravinff  '*  published 
exclusively  for  himself/' — ^this  rule  was  carried  out  by  pur- 
chasing old  engravings  from  print  publishers,  and  distri- 
buting them  amongst  the  subscribers. 

The  annual  engraving  was  invariably  to  be  from  the  work  of 
an  Irish  artist ;  and  this  was  observed  by  distributing  prints 
after  Coreggio,  by  Turner,  and  by  E.  H.  Corbould  1 

Certain  works  were  announced  as  forthcoming  engravings, 
and  others,  comparatively  inferior,  were  afterwards  given  in- 
stead, some  lame  excuse  being  alleged  for  the  substitution. 

But,  to  crown  all,  reports  spread  abroad  that  some  inferior 
clerks  and  local  agents  misappropriated  portions  of  the  funds ; 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  completed  the  public  dissatbfac- 
tion ;  and  now,  after  an  expenditure  of  over  £28,000,  the  Arts 
in  Dublin  are  not  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  that  in  which 
the  Art  Union  found  them.  The  fact  is,  the  institution  was  too 
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well  supported — ^had  less  fonds  been  placed  at  the  di«|K)«al  of 
the  Committee^  it  would  have  done  much  better :  in  tiie  two 
years  immediately  following  its  formation,  the  management 
was  extremely  ffooA,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
The  total  subscnptions  in  those  years  were,  respectively,£l,285, 
and  £2,829 ;  as  it  grew  wealthy  it  became  corrupt,  as  happens 
sometimes  in  larger  communities. 

So  much  we  have  felt  compelled  to  write — ^not  angrily,  bat 
with  some  pain.    We  would  gladly  see  the  Boyal  Irish  Art 
Union,  and  the  New  Irish  Art  Union  merged  into  one  insiitii- 
Uon.    We  have  had  too  much  division  in  matters  relating  to 
Art  in  this  country;  and,  wi^h  such  Hmited  encouragement  for 
it,  we  cannot  affora  to  have  men,  actuated  by  similar  aims  and 
objects,  separated  by  antagonisms.    There  are  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  Art  Union  some  members  who  are,  we 
perceive  by  the  late  meeting  of  the  older  Art  Union  Com- 
mittee,  members  of  it  also — from  which,  we  would  imagine, 
that  few  difficulties  could  interpose.    There  is  nothing  to 
prevent    the   gentlemen,   who    nil   the  office    of   Honoraiy 
Secretary  to  the  one,  and  Manager  of  the  other,   holding 
the  same  offices  in  the  amalgamated  ''  union.''    It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker  was  the  first  to  or- 
ganise an  Art  Union  in  this  country — that  many  difficulties 
and  infinite  trouble  were  incurred  by  him  to  procure  co-operation, 
and  to  place  the  society  on  an  efficient  basis — ^that  year  after 
year  he  devoted  both  time  and  energy  to  the  furtherance  of  its  ob- 
jects— and  fully  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a  highly  prosperous 
financial  condition.    There  are  many  things  to  deplore  in  the 
course  it  sometimes  pursued;  but  it  is  not  fair,  as  has  been  some- 
times done,  to  identify  Mr.  Blacker  particularly  with  this,  forget- 
ful that  he  had  but  a  single  voice  on  the  Committee,  ^lien  men 
come  together  there  must  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  it  often 
happens  that  a  hostile  majority  sets  aside  the  prudent  and  politic 
advice  of  a  more  clear-seeing  minority.    It  can  serve  no  good 
now  to  inquire  particularly  who  was,  or  who  was  not,  to  blame ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Honorary  Secretaiy  to  the 
Royal  Irish  Art  Union   was  always  actuated  by  a  high- 
minded  and  anxious  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the  Fme 
Arts  in  Ireland :  therefore,  Mr.  Blacker  has  a  right  to  a  pro- 
minent position  in  an  Irish  Art  Union. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  paper,  reference  was  made  to 
the  general  taste  for,  and  appreciation  of  Art,  evinced  by  the 
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people  of  Ireland ;  and  we  gave  as  a  reason  why  the  Arts  were 
not  more  prosperous,  the  comparative  want  of  wealth :  if  an 
instance  were  required  to  prove  the  former,  we  would  point  to 
the  recent  establishment,  and  subsequent  progress,  of  the  New 
Irish*Art  Union.  With  old  experiences  and  disappointments 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  yet  has  there  been  shown  the 
greatest  willingness  to  co-operate  towards  the  furtherance  of  a 
new  attempt.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  mistakes  in  the 
management  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Art  Union,  will  be  avoided  by 
the  committee  of  the  new  Society.  Yery  much  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  the  first  year;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  valuable  institution  will  originate  from  this  effort.  It  was 
one  of  the  good  effects  of  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  that 
it  gave  rise  to  the  Art  Union.  The  many  splendid  works  in 
the  Fine  Arts'  Hall  roused  the  artistic  feeling  which  had 
hitherto  lain  dormant,  and  excited  a  wish  in  the  breasts  of  many 
to  possess  similar  specimens.  Hence,  for  this  year,  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  purchases  made  from  Foreign  Schools  by  the 
Committee ;  but  we  would  impress  upon  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen who  compose  it,  that  if  twice  the  amount  of  the 
foreim  contributions  to  the  Great  Exhibition  were  annually 
purchased  here,  the  progress  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland  would 
not  be  thereby  at  all  advanced — any  amount  of  enthusiastic 
twaddle  about  the  cultivation  of  public  taste  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding.  The  position  of  Art  in  any  country  can  only 
be  measured  and  ascertained  by  the  merits  of  its  artists,  and  a 
country  depending  upon  other  States  for  the  importation  of 
works,  has  no  Art  of  its  own.  The  Modern  Italian  School 
does  not  stand  very  high — and  yet  Italy  contains  the  finest 
gaUeries  and  works  of  Art  in  the  world ;  this  is  a  suggestive 
&ct,  and  we  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  ArtUnion 
Committee. 

The  avera^  quality  of  the  pictures  already  selected  by  the 
New  Art  Umon  Committee  is  not  above  respectable  mediocrity. 
The  painting  of  the  "  Interior  of  a  Church  at  Antwerp,'*  by 
Gennison  and  Williams,  is  unquestionably  a  high  class  picture ; 
and  if  the  majority  of  those  bought  were  of  similar  excellence, 
we  could  not  object  to  their  purchase ;  but  when  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  landscapes  of  the  same  degree  of  merit  usually 
seen  in  our  own  Exhibitions,  we  cannot  discover  any  lasting  good 
to  Art  likely  to  arise  from  the  selection.  We  freely  admit 
that  the  exhibition  of  such  works  as — ^'  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
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gry/'  by  De  Keyseer;  "The  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,"  by 
ilkit ;  the  "  Harvest  Scene,"  by  C.Tscha^ny ;  "  Pier  of  Os- 
tende  daring  a  Storm/'  by  Achenback;  "View  of  the  Bpoinsof 
the  Cloisters  of  Walkenrind,  HanoTer;  Snnaet  in  Winter,*'  by 
Hasenplfug ;  "  View  in  Insprodc/'  by  Ealkrenth — ib  in  the 
highest  degree  advantageous^  especially  to  artists,  as  nothing 
conduces  so  much  to  produce  excellence,  and  stimulate  effort 
as  an  opportunity  of  comparing  superior  and  high  class  works  d 
other  artists  with  home  productions.  We  only  contend  dist 
by  creating  a  market  for  foreign  works  of  but  aTenge  exod- 
lence,  an  injury  will  be  done  to  our  artists,  who  certaimy  ou^t 
to  have  the  prior  claim  on  their  own  countrymen ;  and  as  there 
is  but  little  encouragement,  that  little  can  the  less  bear  to  be 
monopolized  by  others.  The  Council  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian 
Academy  has  always  exerted  itself  to  procure  the  loan  of  high 
dass  works  from  private  collectors  for  the  annual  Exhibitions, 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Art  Union  would  benefit  Art  more 
by  endeavouring  to  second  such  efforts,  than  by  holding  out 
inducements  to  dealers  to  import  pictures — ^for  this  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  regulation  of  the  New  Art  Union, 
which  allows  purchases  to  be  made  anywhere  in  Dublin.  The 
selections  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy,  and  the  obnoxious  role 
sliould  be  at  once  rescinded.  It  will  be  prodoctive  of  much 
jobbing,  of  which  the  Committee,  probably,  will  neva 
become  aware;  such  a  rule  is  another  deviation  from  the 
principle  of  division  of  labor.  A  chartered  bodv  exists,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  collecting  works  for  Annual  Exhibition, 
capable  and  willing  to  exercise  its  function ;  it  ought,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  interfered  with— certainly  nothing  should 
be  done  calculated  to  mar  its  effiGiency,«Hill  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  Art,  ought  rather  to  assist  and  co- 
operate. 

In  the  selections  already  made,  it  must  cause  regret  to  all 
well  wishers  of  Art  that  copies  hate  been  purchased.  Surely  Art 
is  not  to  be  advanced  by  disseminating  inferior  copies  of  works. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  if  the  Committee  cannot  afford  to 
give,  say  £100,  for  an  original  work,  it  will  be  satisfied  by  giving 
a  beginner  some  £10  or  £20  for  a  copy  of  it  P  '[Hiis  will  certainly 
be  economical,  and  make  no  lack  of  prizes,  provided  there  is  in 
consequence  no  falling  ofF  of  subscrioers — out  it  will  be  a  sin- 
gular method  of  advancing  Art.    Upon  what  principle  a  veiy 
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inferior  and  tame  copy  of  Wilkie's  ''Village  Politicianfi/' 
painted  upon  china  or  some  such  sabstance,  and  executed  in 
the  atyle  of  works  done  on  snuff  boxes,  was  purchased, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover;  and  when  we  think  of  all  the 
mystical  talk  about  high  Art  that  we  have  heard,  we  are  sorely 
puzzled — ^better  far  to  have  purchased  the  excellent  engraving 
which  has  been  published  of  this  picture. 

One  arrangement  that  has  given  universal  satisfaction  is  that 
engraving  shall  not,  in  future,  be  distributed — in  fact,  people 
are  heartdv  sick  of  Art  Union  prints;  very  few  of  them  are  ex- 
cellent, and  those  of  sterlingment  pall  upon  theeye  from  constant 
repetition — even  gold,  by  being  universal,  would  lose  its  value. 
Attempting  too  much  has  been  the  great  fault  of  Art  Unions 
hitherto  established  in  the  United  Kingdoms.  National  Ghdleries 
—Schools  of  Drawing — ^Art  Premiums — and  print  publishing, 
are  matters  with  which  such  societies  should  have  no  concern. 
The  great  feature  of  modern  society  is  division  of  labor ;  classi- 
fication is,  by  a  steady  perseverance,  directed  to  one  object,  and 
the  grandest  results  are  achieved ;  all  those  endeavours  are 
eouaUy  praiseworthy  and  desirable.  Let  us  by  all  means  have 
a  National  Chdlery,  only  let  there  be  a  separate  society  to 
manage  it.  Drawing  Schools  are  akeady  organized  and  work- 
ing efficiently  in  this  city ;  therefore,  no  particular  reason  ex- 
isted for  Art  Unions  giving  premiums;  and  the  print  publishers, 
in  the  legitimate  exercise  of  their  trade,  produce  far  better 
prints  than  any  that  have  as  yet  emanated  from  these  associations, 
whose  object  is  to  advance  Art,  by  inducing  its  professors  to 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  production  of  superior 
works,  and  to  enable  persons  of  limited  income  to  possess 
them.  This^is  the  great  aim  and  end  of  Art  Unions ;  the  means 
however — ^in  Ireland  at  least — has  been  so  much  thought  of, 
that  the  end  is  neglected.  The  mercantile  spirit  comes  too 
much  into  play ;  to  have  a  multitude  of  subscribers  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  test  of  success,  instead  of  lookinff  to  the 
results.  It  is  productive  of  the  additional  evil,  that  the 
wish  to  have  a  great  many  prizes  for  distribution  occasions 
the  Committee  to  go  peddling  and  huxtering  amon^  the 
artists.  This  was  a  proceeding  which  the  late  Committee  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Art  Union  constantiv  adopted,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  much  annoyance  and  ill-feding.  An  artist  places 
a  price  upon  his  picture  commensurate  with  the  time  and 
thought  it  has  cost  him,  being  guided  in  part  by  the  prices 
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be  usually  receives,  and  those  his  brother  artists  ask  for 
theirs;  if  this  price  is  b^ond  the  means  of  a  purchaser, 
or  the  merits  of  the  work,  he  looks  out  for  some  other 
more  in  accordance  with  his  views.  He  does  not  hart  the 
artisf s  feelings  by  offering  half  what  he  asks,  nor  insalt 
him  by  the  supposition  that  he  asks  doable  what  he  is 
willing  to  take.  The  former  Art  Union  Committee  was  con- 
stantly deploring,  in  prospectuses,  the  fact  that  there  was  little 
or  no  private  patronage  of  Art  in  Ireland ;  artists  were  told 
impliedly  that  if  they  did  not  take  the  reduced  offer  made, 
they  would  lose  the  sale,  for  there  was  no  other  available  means 
of  disposal.  The  system  of  beating  down  an  artist's  price  to 
the  lowest  point  was  productive  of  much  ill  feeling,  many  of  the 
English  artists  complained  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Boyal 
Irish  Art  Union,  so  different  from  their  experience.  We  have 
seen  a  letter  from  a  very  eminent  London  artist,  asserting  that 
the  price  offered  by  the  Committee  for  his  works  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  but  thirty  shillings  weekly,  whilst  he  was 
painting  it.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  estimating  the 
value  of  pictures,  as  they  are  not  altogether  governed  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  commerce.  Many,  for  instance,  would  wiD- 
ingly  giv®  A  l&rge  price  for  works  that  others  would  fed 
no  anxiety  to  possess ;  besides,  the  artisf  s  name  often  gives  a 
value  to  a  picture  far  beyond  what  another  of  equal  merit 
will  realize.  No  such  difficulty  arises  when  the  public  are  the 
patrons ;  prize-holders  would  have  no  hesitation  in  making  a 
reduced  offer,  nor  would  artists  be  likelv  to  over-price  their 
works,  if  the  Money-Prize  system  prevailed — and  if  uiey  did,  it 
is  an  evil  that  would  soon  cure  itself.  On  perusing  the  lets 
of  purchases  by  the  prize-holders  of  the  London  Art  U  nion  for 
some  years  back,  we  were  greatly  struck  by  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  additional  sums  had  been  given,  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  the  prize,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
but  that  a  demand  of  abatement  would  be  made  in  such  casesb 
We  are  exceedingly  grieved  to  learn  that  the  New  Art 
Union  Committee  is  pursuing  a  similar  disgraceful  coarse  with 
that  adopted  by  the  older  Society.  Art  is  not  a  matter  on 
which  to  chaffer  and  drive  a  bargain ;  if  the  price  is  too  high, 
it  would  be  the  better  course  to  make  no  offer ;  artists  are  not 
generally  in  the  habit  of  reducing  their  terms,  and  a  Committee 
ou^ht  to  act  even  more  liberally  than  private  individuals,  es- 
pecially if  the  intention  is  to  improve  art.  Such  a  mean  system 
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of  cheapening  will  have  quite  a  contrary  effect — it  will  tend  to 
produce  mediocrity — for  artists  will  paint  down  to  the  require- 
ment^ if  not  induced  by  sufiElcient  remuneration  to  make  higher 
efforts.  The  reasons  given  for  the  adoption  of  this  course  make 
it  still  worse— the  small  amount  of  funds  is  assigned  as  an 
apology  for  the  miserable  sum  offered,  as  if  limited  means  were 
any  excuse  for* seeking  to  buy  what  the  Committee  cannot 
afford,  or  a  valid  reason  for  obtaining  things  at  half  their 
value.  The  Committee  expect  that  artists  ought  to  make 
a  sacrifice  to  advance  the  great  object  of  the  society :  what 
sacrifice  is  made  by  others,  for  them,  to  justify  this  reciprocity  ? 
Is  the  individual  subscription  of  ten  shillings,  by  which  a 
chance  of  obtaining  a  clever  work  of  art  is  afforded,  the  sacri- 
fice to  balance  which  anartist  is  to  forego  twenty  or  thirty  pounds, 
perhaps  more  ?  If  an  artist  subscribes  to  the  society,  it  is  all 
that  ought  to  be  expected  from  him.  Gentlemen  may  say,  we 
are  combining  for  a  great  public  object — ^the  Advancement  of 
the  Fine  Arts — we  are  creating  a  patronage  that  did  not  be- 
fore exist,  and  opening  a  new  source  of  income  for  artists: — as- 
suredly,— but  if  the  remuneration  is  to  be  of  a  miserable  kind, 
calculated  to  embitter  his  labor,  we  say  it  is  a  great  public 
object  that  had  better  not  be  advanced. 

There  is  no  wide  or  lasting  good  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
purchase  of  £6  and  £10  pictures;  sucn,  if  by  really  clever 
artists,  usually  partake  more  of  the  character  of  sketches ;  and 
if  by  amateurs  or  students,  are  rarely  worth  purchase  at  all. 
It  may  be  said  that  young  artists  ought  to  be  encouraged ; 
most  certainly,  if  cleverness  is  shown ;  but  unless  talent  is  very 
evident,  it  is  apt  to  engender  conceit;  and  emulation  will  be 
sufficiently  excited  by  the  hope  of  future  patronage,  as  a  re- 
ward of  successful  effort.  It  is  not  desirable  to  hold  out  too 
many  inducements  to  men  to  become  artists ;  we  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  mediocritv  in  art  at  present,  and  need  no  increase  in 
the  stock ;  where  there  is  genius  or  talent  it  will  show  itself, 
in  spite  even  of  positive  discouragement.  Most  persons  sub- 
scribe to  an  Art  Union,  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  respectable 
work  of  Art,  and  feel  more  disappointment  at  receiving  a  £3 
or  £5  picture,  than  if  totally  unsuccessful ;  as,  in  the  latter 
case,  they  would  look  forward  to  J>eing  more  fortunate  next 
time;  besides,  any  person  able  to  afford  the  annual  subscription 
of  a  pound,  on  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  prize,  could  easily  pur- 
chase a  small  priced  work,  if  it  happened  to  strike  his  fancy. 
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although  a  £30^  or.  a  £50  picture  might  be  quite  beyond  Ub 
means. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance^  that  in  all  the  Art  Unions  es- 
tablished in  the  United  Kingdoms  there  have  been  no  artists 
upon  the  Managing  Committees.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  mistakes  should  have  been  made  under  such  a 
system  of  amateur  management.  There  are  mair^  reasons  which 
would  render  their  presence  upon  Selection  Uommittees  mi- 
desirable,  inasmuch  as  an  artist  would  naturally  shrink  from 
adjudicating  upon  contemporary  professional  excellence;  but 
upon  the  General  Committee  their  co-operation  would  be  Teiy 
valuable,  and  would  prevent  many  mistakes. 

We  are  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  Art  Unions  should 
be  based  upon  the  Money-Prize  system,  the  superior  public  ad- 
vantages of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  the  fore- 
going portion  of  this  paper.  The  Art  Union  of  London,  estab- 
lished upon  that  system,  is  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  its 
active  existence,  and  has  been  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
Art  Union  Societies.  Since  1842  the  annual  subscriptions 
have  averaged  £12,000 ;  it  has  given  very  great  satisfaction 
both  to  subscribers  and  artists,  and  very  few  complaints  have 
been  made.  Works  of  Art,  comprising  paintings,  drawings, 
statues,  designs  in  outline,  bronze  casts,  porcelion  statuettes, 
and  other  works,  have  been  distributed,  amounting  to  £100,529, 
and  also  various  engravings  have  been  yearly  given  to  each  sub- 
scriber at  a  total  cost  of  £41,562.  The  society  has  also  a  re- 
serve fund  amounting  to  £5,233,  with  which  it  is  proposed 
ultimately  to  procure  agallery  of  painting,  and  otherwise  advance 
the  objects  of  the  Society.  Sucn  satisfactorv  results  are  hi^y 
gratifying ;  and  the  Council,  for  their  excellent  management, 
are  entitled  to  the  thanks  not  only  of  the  Art  Union  sub- 
scribers, but  of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  Art  We  make 
the  subjoined  extracts  from  one  of  tne  Annual  Beports,  which 
admirably  exemplify  the  utility  of  such  associations : 

**  The  Society  has  admittedly  had  great  effect  in  directum  attea- 
tion  to  the  arts  of  design,  inducing  the  puhlic  to  take  an  interest  ta 
their  progress,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  principles,  and  it  is 
thus  gracmally  cultivatm^  public  taste  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
enjoyments,  while  it  provides  funds  for  the  assistance  of  an  important 
profession.  To  nuJce  a  knowledge  of  art  genM'al  is  a  sore  way  to 
encourage  artists  and  develoi>e  talent.  When  excellence  in  art  ia 
universally  understood,  appreciated,  and  called  for,  it  will  be  found. 
When  we  can  say  in  England — as  was  justly  said  of  the  Athenians, 
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bj  oae  of  their  own  great  writers— '  that  the  common  people  are  the 
most  exquisite  judges  of  whatever  in  art  is  graceful*  harmonious, 
or  sublime.'  then  shall  we  have  our  artists  producing  works  which 
posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die.  We  would  have  the  enjoyment 
af  art  not  a  luxury  for  the  few*  but  a  necessary  within  the  reach  of 
alL  The  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
most  rigorous  attention  to  the  most  mechanical  operations  of  ex- 
istence. We  may  strew  with  bright  flowers  the  banks  between  which 
the  stream  of  Ufe  runs*  not  merely  without  impeding  its  progpress  or 
lessening  its  usefulness,  but  with  evident  and  great  advantage.  Art 
may  give  us  fine  ideas  of  natural  things*  a  noble  turn  of  thought* 
most  pleasurable  and  profitable  emotions  : 

'  Who  may  behold  the  works  of  Raphael's  hand. 

And  feel  no  mountings  of  the  soul  within — 

Find  not  his  sphere  of  intellect  expand. 

And  the  creation  of  the  pencil  win 

HIb  thoughts  towards  heaven — to  which  they  are  akin  I' 

Our  great  corporations*  as  ^our  Council  ventured  once  before  to 
urge*  emulating  tne  town  councils  of  Pisa  and  Florence  in  years  gone 
b^*  should  enlist  the  powers  of  art  to  teach  as  well  as  adorn*  and  so 
aid  in  developing  them.  They  might  thus  make  some  return  to 
posterity  for  the  advantages  they  have  received  from  their  pre* 
decessors.'* 

This  last  paragraph  alludes  to  the  following*  which  appeared 
in  the  Beport  for  the  year  1844 : 

*'  The  surplus  revenues  of  a  Club  or  City  Company  could  not  be 
better  expended  than  in  portraying  for  imitation*  on  the  walls  of 
their  ball*  a  noble  action,  or  elevated  feeling,  in  the  language  of  all 
land»— the  language  of  the  painter ;  or  setting  up  in  marble*  memo- 
rials of  their  good  and  great  men.  The  cost  of  our  city  banquet 
might  be  made  to  produce  a  work  which  should  long  remain  to  ad- 
vance the  best  interests  of  society." 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  that  those  suggestions  have 
not  Men  idly ;  the  Beport  of  the  liondon  Art  Union  for  the 
current  year  concludes  thus  :— 

"  On  various  occasions  your  Council  have  ventured  to  suggest 
that  our  (preat  Corporations  should  devote  some  of  their  wealth  to 
the  decoration  of  theur  halls  with  works  of  Fine  Art ;  '  that  they 
should  enlist  the  powers  of  art  to  teach  as  well  as  adorn,  and  so  aid 
in  developing  them.' 

'*  The  Corporation  of  London  have  taken  an  important  step  in  this 
direction*  and  have  commissioned  six  leading  sculptors  to  produce 
statues  in  marble  from  the  English  poets*  for  the  adornment  of  the 
Mansion-house.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  good  example  will  speedily 
be  followed  in  other  quarters." 

We  hope  so  too — and  suggest  the  example  set,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  corporate  bodies  and  clubs  of  our  metropolis 
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whose  Art  patrona^  has  hitherto  been  manifested  by  an 
occasional  commission  for  a  big,  whole  lengtli  portrait,  whidi 
seems  to  be  considered  by  the  British  public  as  the  very 
height  and  acme  of  Art — the  only  pictorial  adornment  for  a 
public  edifice,  and  the  only  tribute  to  contemporary  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Boval  Association  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Scotland,  was  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1833 ;  its 
constitution  has  been  described  in  the  forgoing  portion  of  the 
present  paper ;  through  the  means  of  this  Art  Union  a  sum 
of  £80,000  has  been  contributed  by  the  public  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Art.  1,264  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  have 
been  purchased,  and  engravings  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
100,000  distributed. 

The  Art  Union  of  Glasgow,  established  in  the  year  1841, 
has  also  been  very  liberally  sustained,  and  is  yearly  increa^ng 
in  prosperity — ^last  year  the  total  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£6,300,  showing  an  increase  of  over  £2,000  upon  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  Society  has  also  distributed  some  very  good 
engravings. 

There  are  likewise  several  Art  Union  Societies  established 
in  various  parts  of  England — one  in  connexion  with  the  Boyal 
Manchester  Institution — one  joined  with  the  Suffolk  Fine 
Arts  Association,  and  one  in  Bristol.  Such  Societies  cannot 
but  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  Art  throughout  the 
United  Kingdoms,  in  fact  the  good  effects  are  already  apparent 
They  have  created  an  amount  of  patronage  for^  and  appre- 
ciation of  Art  undreamed  at  the  time  when  Oeoi^  III.  founded 
the  Eoyal  Academy;  a  patronage  that,  without  the  establish- 
ment of  such  Societies,  would  never  have  arisen,  as  the  larger 
portion  of  those  who  now  subscribe  their  annual  pound, 
would  most  probably  have  never  devoted  a  larger  sum  to  that 
object,  and  thus  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  would  have  been  lost  to  Art. 

Some  of  the  Art  Union  Committees  have  turned  their 
attention  towards  the  formation  of  National  Gblleries  in  their 
several  localities — most  desirable  institutions  unquestionabfy 
such  would  be — and  though  aU  matters  direcUy  or  indirectly  ap- 
pertaining to  the  advancement  of  Art,  come  within  the  provinces 
of  Art  Unions,  still,  as  we  before  observed,  it  would  be 
better  that  those  societies  kept  strictly  to  the  particular  means 
by  which  they  endeavour  to  achieve  that  object,  and  not  risk 
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the  stability  of  their  Societies  by  adopting  too  wide  a  range*: 
they  can^  and  ought,  to  assist  the  establishing  of  ^- 
leriesy  especially  by*  inducing  prize  holders  to  make  dona- 
tions of  works,  and  the  Money  Prize  system  would  perhaps 
conduce  more  to  this  than  the  Selection  Committee.  We 
would,  however,  prefer  always  to  see  those  institutions 
taken  up  by  a  special  society,  as  has  been  done  in  this  city. 
We  wish  every  prosperity  to  the  Irish  Institution  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Gallery  in  Dublin,  and  we  rejoice 
to  see,  amongst  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  com- 
pose the  Committee,  the  name  of  William  Dargan.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  erect  the  building  by  shares,  and  a 
separate  company;  the  Irish  Institution  devoting  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly 
rent.  This  proposition  exposes  the  Institution  to  the  liabi- 
lity of  occasional  embarrassments,  or  total  failure,  from 
a  falling  off  in  the  annual  subscriptions.  Such  a  fate  has 
already  overtaken  a  similar  institution,  heretofore  established 
in  this  city.  We  believe  the  above  arrangement  has  not  been 
decided  upon ;  and,  pending  its  consideration,  would  venture 
to  offer  a  suggestion.  Over  £4,000  have  been  subscribed 
to  form  a  Dargan  Industrial  Institute,  a  sum  totally 
inadequate  to  establish  it,  even  if  such  were  required. 
There  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  such  an  Institute ;  but 
there  is  a  want  of  a  National  Gallery,  which,  if  coupled 
with  the*  name  of  Dargan,  would  afford  just  as  appropriate 
a  tribute  of  the  Nation's  appreciation  of  the  public 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  that  distinguished  man,  and  would 
perhaps  be  as  agreeable  to  him.  With  a  grant  from  Govern- 
ment of  the  same  amount  (which  is  our  right),  a  sufficient 
building  could  be  erected — for  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  too 
magnificent  in  our  ideas — and  the  yearly  subscriptions  and 
donations  would  go  to  defray  expenses  of  management,  and 
the  purchase  of  works,  and  thus  place  the  Institution  upon  a 
safe  and  permanent  basis. 

We  would  wish  to  see  in  that  Gallery,  and  in  our  Exhibi- 
tions, subjects  taken  from  the  picturesque  phases  of  Irish 
history — they  are  more  worthy  of  the  painter's  genius  than 
the  sentimentality  of  peasant  life,  or  the  pathos  of  peasant 
superstitions.  Scottish  artists  have  consulted  their  national 
annals  in  selecting  subjects,  and  have  been  happy  in  their 
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execution ;  our  history,  when  truly  known,  as  Ths  Ibish 
QuABTBBLT  Bivisw  has  taught  it,  is  equallv  valuable  to 
the  Irish  artist,  who  should,  even  now,  strike  boldly  into  these 
un-illustrated  passages  of  our  records,  and  no  longer  sn^  Iiyi 
Art  Exhibitions  to  display  scenes  of  all  lands  save  Ireland.  To 
this,  and  the  other  topics  of  this  paper  we  shall  again 
return. 
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SBBATUH. 


Page  281,  line  96,  fbr  *' soath-east,"  read  **  soath-west.'* 
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